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PREFACE. 


“To correct the vices, ridicule the follies, and dissipate the ignorance, which too generally 
prevailed at the commencement oMhe Eighteenth Century, were,” it bos been truly observed, 
“the great and noble objects the Spectator ever holds in view;’’ and, “by enlivening morality 
with wit, and tempering wit with morality,” not only were those objects attained in an emi¬ 
nent degree, but the authors conferred a lusting benefit on their country, by establishing and j 
rendering popular n species of writing, which has materially tended to cultivate the I 
understanding, refine the taste, and augment and purify the moral feeling of successive j 
generations. I 

The high and univcrsul reputation of this celebrated work, as an inexhaustible fund of j 
amusement and instruction, at once precludes the necessity of discussing its various excel- j 
Icncies, and of offering an apology for submitting the present Edition to the notice of the 
Public, We give, by way of Preface, short biographical notices of the Contributors. 

Joseph Addison, the eldest son of the Rev. Launcelot Addison, Dean of Lichfield, was 
horn in 1G72, at Milston, in Wiltshire, of which place his father was then Rector. Shortly 
after he had reached his twelfth year, he was placed in the Charter-house, where his progress 
was so rapid that, at the early age of fifteen, he was declared qualified for the University. 
He was entered of Queen’s College, Oxford, in 1087; but a copy of Latin verses having 
recommended him to the notice of Dr. Laurence (afterwards Provost), he was by his introduction 
admitted into Magdalen College, where he took the degree of Master of Arts, in 1693. Here 
he distinguished himself by his Latin Poems, published in the Musse Anglican®; and it is 
said, that Boileau, to whom he sent them as a present, first conceived from them a high 
opinion of the English Genius for Poetry. 

In his twenty-second year, Addison first appeared before the Public as an English Poet, in 
a short copy of Verses addressed to Dryden ; this wa9 followed by a Version ol the fourth 
Georgic of Virgil, and various Poems published in the Miscellauies ; the chief of which are 
one addressed to King William, and an Account of the English Poets, in an Epistle to 
Henry Sacheverell. 

His original intention appears to have been to enter the Church, but Charles Montague, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer (to whom lie was introduced by Congreve), advised him to 
abandon it; and, through the friendship of Lord Somers, he obtained u pension from the 
Crown, of £300 per annum, which enabled him to indulge his inclination to tnyie£ 

During his tour in Italy, he wrote his celebrated “ Epistle to Lord Halifax," his 
“ Dialogues on Medals,” and the greater part of his “ Cato.” The death of King William, 
however, annulling his pension, caused his return to England in 1702. The publication of* 
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his Travels, and more especially his “Campaign,” speedily introduced him into public employ¬ 
ment. In 1703 he accompanied Lord Halifax to Hanover, and was shortly after appointed 
Under Secretary of State. He now produced his “ Rosamond,” a very pleasing composition, 
intended to unite Nature, Sense, und Harmony, in opposition to the absurdities ot the Italian 
Opera ; but, owing to the very inferior character of the accompanying music, it failed tc 
triumph over the infatuation of the Public, and \\ as neglected, if not actually condemned. 

In 1709 Addison went to Ireland, as Secretary to the Marquess ol Wharton (Lord 
Lieutenant), and was made Keeper of the Records of the Kingdom, with an augmented salary, 
through the interest of the Duchess of Marlborough; and gained a high reputation foi 
unwearied assiduity and unblemished integrity in his official capacity. 

It was during his residence in Ireland that Steele (with whom he had contracted a friend¬ 
ship while in the Charter-house), commenced publishing the “ Tatler.” Addison quickly 
discovered the anonymous writer, by a scrap of criticism which lie had imparted to Steele, 
and the consequence was, he soon became a participator in the work. IIis contributions were 
at first only occasional, but after Lord Wharton’s return to England they became more 
frequent. 

To the “Tatler” succeeded the “ Spectator,” which was at the outset so popular that often 
20,000 copies of a number were sold in one day; and it was not called for extensively in 
London and its vicinity merely, but, at a time when renders were comparatively few, and 
intercourse difficult, it was sought for witli avidity in the remotest parts of the Kingdom. 

The papers of Addison are designated by the letters C. I#I. O., which some have supposed 
lie adopted as composing the name of the muse Clio ; but Mr. Nichols thinks, rather as being 
the initials of the places where the papers were written, Chelsea, London, Islington, and the 
Office. The publication of the “Spectator” began March 1, 1711, and continued regularly to 
the close of the seventh volume: after an iuterval of about eighteen months, the eighth 
volume commenced, and terminated December 20, 1714. 

In a letter to Edward Wortley Montague,'dated July, 1711, Addison says, “I Lave, 
within this twelvemonth, lost a place of £2000 per annum, and an estate in the Indies < 
£14,000.” Nevertheless, he this year found the means to purchase a pretty large house and 
estate at Bilton, in Warwickshire. 

In 1713 he produced on the stage his tragedy of “ Cuto,” on which his pretensions as a 
poet are principally founded. Its reception was enthusiastic; the Whigs applauded what 
they esteemed a satire, on the Tories, and the Tories reiterated the applause, to show the satire 
was unfelt. It was acted thirty-five successive nights; and Cibber says, “ On our first days 
of acting it, our house was in a manner invested, und entrance demanded at twelve o’clock 
at noon ; the same continued for three days together.” 

During the run of “Cato,” the “Guardian” made its appearance, and Addison enriched 
it with several very excellent papers. 

On the death of Queen Anne, in 1711, he was appointed Secretary to the Regency ; and 
his first duty in that office (to announce the vacancy of the throne to the Court of Hanover), 
is said to have seriously perplexed him : he was so long in selecting phrases, and arranging 
sentences, that the Lords Justices became impatient, and ordered one of the clerks to state the 
event; who, resorting to the usual official common-place, accomplished the task without 
hesitation or difficulty. 

By George I. Addison was appointed a Lord of Trade; and, upon the breaking out of the 
Rebellion in 1713, be seized the opportunity of evincing his attachment to the Hanoverian 
Succession by publishing the “ Freeholder.” 

In 17H5 he married the Countess Dowager of Warwick, to whom, it would seem, he had 
been long attached, but who slighted his addresses until he had risen to consequence in the 
State; there is every reason to believe that this union was far from contributing to his happi¬ 
ness; and J^s also probable that the vexations he experienced in his domestic circle, from 
the caprice anil ill-temper of an ignorant and supercilious woman, led to those habits of 
occasional intemperance which are said to have hastened his dissolution. 

The year succeeding his marriage he was appointed one of the principal Secretaries of 
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State; but a consciousness of bis inaptitude for affording the administration the necessary 
support as a Speaker in the House of Commons, together with a declining state of health, 
soon induced him to retire with a pension of .€1500 a year. 

After his secession from public life, he returned to a “ Treatise on the Evidences of the 
Christian Religion” (begun many years previously), which he continued, but did not live to 
complete ; and about this time the comedy of the “ Drummer” was performed at Drury Lane 
Theatre ; which, although Addison himself never acknowledged it, is well known by internal 
evidence, and also by the testimony of Steele, to have been his composition. It is likely that 
the ill success it met with on the stage prevented him from avowing himself the author. 

An asthmatic disorder, to which he had been subject, terminated in dropsy. On the 17th 
Juno, 1719, he expired at Holland House, Kensington; and on the 26th of the same month 
was buried in Westminster Abbey. 

He left, one daughter ; to whom, on the death of her mother, the estate at Hilton devolved, 
and who died there unmarried in 1797. 

We refrain from dilating on the virtues and failings of this great man : they are sufficiently 
j displayed in the eulogy of Tickell, and the satire of Pope. Ilis merits as an author need no 
» other testimony than the emphatic summary of Johnson.—“ As a describer of life and ntnn- 
1 ners lie must he allowed to stand, perhaps the first, of the first rank. As a Teacher of Wisdom 
he may lie confidently followed ; all the enchantment of fancy, and all the cogency of argu¬ 
ment are employed (by him) to recommend to the reader his real interest, the care of pleasing 
the Author of his Being. Whoever wishes to attain an English style, familiar but not coarse, 
and elegant but riot ostentatious, must give his days and nights to the volumes of Addison.” 

! Richard Stf.kt.e was born in Dublin, about the year 1675, of English parents. His father 
was a Counsellor, anil Secretary to the first Duke of Ormond, by whose patronage his son 
i was, while yet very young,.placed in the Charter-house. In 1692 he removed to Merton 
College, Oxford, where his taste for elegant literature was improved and expanded, and he 
obtained considerable celebrity as n scholar among his fellovv-eollegians. In 1095 be published 
the “ Funeral Procession,” a poem on the death of Queen Mary. 

He had unfortunately imbibed a predilection for the Army ; and, failing to obtain a com¬ 
mission (his friends refusing him assistance towards his promotion, except in a Civil line), lie 
! recklessly entered as a private in the Horse Guards; and the consequence of this rash step ■ 

j was his being struck out of the will of a wealthy relation in Wexford, who had originally 

I mode him his heir. His frankness, vivacity, and writ, soon rendered him a general favourite ; 
arid by the united influence of the officers he became an Ensign of the Guards. In 1701, 
Lord Cutts, whose secretary he was, procured him a Company in Lord Lucas’s Regiment of 
Fusileera. 

There is not, perhaps, on record, a more striking instance of a mind strongly imbued with 
moral and religious feelings, waging for years an unsuccessful war with overbearing passions j 

and corrupt habits, than was exhibited in Steele. Plunged in dissipation and intemperance, j 

' he was constantly agonised by shame and remorse for his folly, and his waste of time and | 

talent. In these intervals of reviving virtue, he composed, as a manual for his own private | 

t use, “ The Christian Hero hut it failed to work the desired reformation, aDd day after day j 

! ’still continued to be an alternation of debauchery and compunction. He then determined to 

1 print his work, impressed with fhe idea that, when his professions were before the public, he 
would he compelled to assimilate his practice to them; but the only result of this experiment 
was exciting the pity of the worthy, and the derision of the dissolute. At this period he pro- 
luced his first comedy, ‘‘The Funeral,” “with a view,” as he says, “to enliveu his character, 
tnd repel the sarcasms of those who abused him for his declaration relative to Religion.” In 
1703 his second successful comedy, “ The Tender Husband,” in which he was,-assisted by 
-Addison, made its appearance. In 1704 he brought forward the "Lying Lovft-r,” a comedy 
^ written conformably with the notions of the celebrated Collier, who, in 1698, had raised his 
Iproice boldly, and not altogether ineffectually, against the immorality and protaneness of the I 
||tage. This play, much to the HiaeJL j 
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and pathetic : and some years after, in allusion to it, he termed himself a “ Martyr for the 
Church; his play having been damned for its piety.” Probably this disappointment was the 
cause of his ceasing for eighteen years to write for the stage ; for it was not until 1722 that 
the “Conscious Lovers” appeared; which was acted with singular success, and was productive 
of great fame and profit to him. The King, to whom it was dedicated, sent him a purse of 
five hundred pounds. 

It was shortly after the condemnation of the “ Lying Lover,” that Steele formed the happj 
project of writing the “Tatler,” in which he was joined by Addison; a most important 
auxiliary, who contributed greatly to the popularity and utility of the work. It was com¬ 
menced April 12, 1709, published thrice a week, and concluded Jan. 2, 1710. 

Two months only had elapsed from the close of the “ Tatler,” when the “ Spectator ” 
appeared ; which, from the confidence of the writers in their mental resources, was published 
daily to the end of the seventh volume. The eighth, added after a considerable interval, 
was published thrice a week. 

“ Though the Essays of Steele,” says Dr. Drake, “ have been in general esteemed inferior, 
and perhaps not unjustly so, to the admirable compositions of Addison, they will be found, if 
attentively read, and the comparison be withdrawn, to possess much positive and sterling 
merit. From a predilection for the style and manner of Addison, they have been greatly 
and undeservedly neglected ; whereas, had they been published separately, their beauties, 
w'hich are now somewhat eclipsed by the neighbourhood of superior charms, would have been 
immediately discovered, and the admiration which they should excite, without hesitation 
bestowed. They display a minute knowledge of mankind, are written with great spirit and 
vivacity, and breathe the purest morality, and the most engaging benevolence and candour.” 
On March 12, 1713, between the close of the seventh, and commencement of the eighth, 
volume of the “Spectator,” came out the first number of the “Guardian,” which was 
continued daily to the first of the following October. 

The “Guardian” terminated abruptly, in consequence of Steele becoming immersed in 
politics. Queen Anne, although attached to the principles of the Tories, had been completely 
in the power of the Whigs; but, towards the close of her life, the injudicious prosecution of 
Sacheverell by Lord Godolphin afforded her an opportunity of emancipating herself from 
their control, of which she readily availed herself; and in 1710 the Whigs were dismissed, 
and Harley, afterwards Enrl of Oxford, was appointed Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
Lord High Treasurer. 

Steele, disappointed of promotion by the death of King William, had been recommended 
by Addison to the patronage of the leaders of the WTiigs, the Earls of Halifax and Sunder¬ 
land, who, in the first instance, made him Gazetteer (a post which he ludicrously 6tylerl that 
of the lowest minister of state, and in which he took credit to himself “for never deviating from 
the rule observed by all Ministries; that of keeping the Gazette very innocent and very 
insipid”); and afterwards a Commissioner of Stamps. 

The Tory Ministry continued him in these offices, Harley, probably, hoping to win him 
over to his interest; and Steele prudently resolved to be silent on political matters: a 
resolution to which for some time he adhered. 

But the suspicion that the treaty of peace with France, proclaimed May 5, 1713, included 
secret articles, to the effect that on the Queen's death the Act of Settlement should be 
abolished, and the Pretender placed on the throne, spread intense alarm among the Whigs, 
and Steele, rejecting all personal and interested considerations, in a very spirited letter to the 
Prime Minister resigned his Commissionership, and boldly stood forward as the champion of 
the party whose principles he entertained. He was returned Member of Parliament for 
Stockbridge; and in the “ Englishman,” and various occasional publications, combatted the 
arguments, reprobated the principles, and repelled the virulence and abuse of Swift, Boling- 
broke, and AttCrbury. While yet engaged with the “ Englishman,” he printed a pamphlet 
entitled the “ Crisis ;” which, although it had been submitted to the judgment and revision of 
Addison and Houdly, was declared by the House of ComT.ons “a scandalous and seditious 
! ;Vw, r ” and -VMS-ejpcllsd the House. &ooa~0 f ‘ his expulsion he published Proposals 
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for a History of the Duke of Marlborough, which, however, he never executed, land in 1714 
the “ Lover,” a paper written in imitation of the “ Tatler,” and the “ Reader,” in opposition 
to the “ Examiner in both which he was assisted by Addison. Steele’s productions at this 
period were very numerous, they all evince strong attachment to the constitution, and the 
Protestant Establishment of the Kingdom, and are characterised by a candour and urbanity 
widely at variance with the bitter and violent tone of his literary antagonists. 

The accession of George I. produced an alteration in his circumstances, which, there is 
reason to believe, had for a length of time been straitened and embarrassed. He was made 
Surveyor of the Royal Stables at Hampton Court, and placed in the Commission of the Peace 
for the county of Middlesex ; and upon his application, the License of Drury Lane Theatre, 
which had expired on the Queen’s death, was renewed. For the service thus rendered them, 
the managers agreed that his name should be inserted in the License, and that he should be 
allowed £700 per annum. 

In 1715 Steele took his seat for Borougbbridge, in the first parliament of George I. ; and, 
upon the presentation of an address, received the honour of Knighthood. On this occasion 
he entertained upwards of two hundred gentlemen and ladies at his house, with a splendid 
collation, succeeded by dances, singing, and recitations. It is to be regretted that in this 
season of his triumph he did not observe that forbearance which he evinced at a time when its 
absence would have been more excusable. He now did not hesitate to revile as traitors bis 
former oppressors and calumniators, who were crushed, and trembling under impeachment. 
He re-published his tracts against the late ministry under the title of his “Political Writings,” 
with his “Apology” (now printed for the first time), and also a “Letter from the Earl of Mar 
to the King,” the “Town Talk,” the “ Tea Table,” and “ Chit Chat.” 

In August 1715, he received from Sir Robert Walpole £500 for special services, and in 
1717, upon the suppression of the Rebellion, was sent into Scotland as one of the Commis¬ 
sioners for the forfeited estates. 

On his return to England lie conceived a project for bringing “ live salmon” from the coast 
of Ireland to London, by means of a fish-pool, viz. a well-boat, supplying the fish with a con¬ 
tinual stream of fresh water; and he obtained a patent in June, 1718. In spite of the ridicule 
he encountered, at considerable expense, he, in conjunction with a Mr. Gilmore, constructed a 
vessel for the purpose of testing the utility of his invention; but the fish arrived so bruised, from 
beating against the sides of the vessel, as to be totally unfit for use. In the following year 
his attachment to the papular cause led him to attack the Peerage Bill; which (by fixing 
permanently the number of Peers, and restraining new creations except upon an old family be¬ 
coming extinct,) would have introduced a complete Aristocracy. This he did in the “ Plebeian,” 
awl was answered by Addison in the “Old Whig.” Steqje replied, avoiding all personalities: 
but Addison so far forgot himself ns to adopt an acrimonious and contemptuous tone, desig¬ 
nating his old friend and co-adjutor as “ Little Dicky, whose trade it was to write Pamphlets.” 
Steele magnanimously contented himself with conveying a reproof through the medium of a 
quotation from “ Cato.” The “ Peerage Bill” was lost in the House of Commons, and the con¬ 
sequence to Steele, whose writings were considered to have been in a great measure the cause, 
was the revocation of his Patent as “ Governor of the Royal Company of Comedians by 
which he was a loser, according to his own estimate, of £9800. 

The publication of the “Theatre,” a periodical paper, in vindication of himself and his brother 
managers, exposed him to a series of brutal attacks from John Dennis the critic; who was, 
nevertheless, under deep obligation to him for very important acts of friendship. In 1720, 
although oppressed by poverty, and its attendant evils, he entered with lively interest into the 
question of the South Sea Scheme, which he opposed most vigorously in the “ Theatre,” 
and also in two pamphlets printed in the month of February in that year. 

In 1721 the return to power of his friend and patron Walpole restored him to his office at 
Drury Lane, and he brought out there his comedy the “ Conscious Lovers.” * 

It is lamentable to know that all the distresses and difficulties he experienced in his many 
reverses of fortune had failed to teach him prudence. With an ample income from the Theatre, 
and large profits from his play, fit mere a-jcar ilfid 
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elapsed before lie was obliged to sell his share in the patent, to relieve his emergencies. lie ! 
afterwards commenced a law-suit with the managers, which lasted three years, and was finally j 
determined against him. There is little doubt that the retrospect of his past improvidence j 
and folly, by agitating him with remorse and sorrow, produced a serious effect upon his con- ^ 
stitution. Early in 1726 he was seized with a paralytic stroke,■’which deprived him of the j 
free enjoyment of his intellectual faculties; and, surrendering his property to his creditors, he 1 
retired, first to Hereford, and thence into Wales; where (by the indulgence of the Mortgagee), 
he took up his residence at his seat near Carmarthen. In this seclusion, supported by the 
benevolence of his creditors, he lingered for nearly two years. He died Sept. 2 1 , 1729. 

His first wife was a native of Barbadoes, where her brother was a wealthy planter. On 
his death Sir Richard Steele came into the possession of all his property. By her lie had no 
issue. His second wife was the daughter of Jonathan Scurloek, Esq., of Llangunnon, in 
Carmarthenshire: she brought him an estate of nearly £ 400 per annum. To this lady be | 
was most strongly attached, and his epistolary correspondence bears ample testimony to bis 
domestic virtues and conjugal affection. 

Lady Steele died in 1718, aged 40 years, and was buried in Westminster Abbey. She gave ! 
birth to four children, two of whom died in infancy ; a son, Eugene, of consumption, in his ! 
youth; and a daughter, Elizabeth, married in 1731 to John (afterwards Baron) Trevor, of j 
Bromham. Sir Richard Steele left also a natural daughter, who went by the name of Miss ! 
Ouseley. At one time he hau purposed uniting her to the ill-fated Savage ; but she ultimately 
married Mr. Aynston, of Amely, near Hereford. 

The name of Steele ranks deservedly high in the literature of his country ; and his amiable 
character (so fairly developed by the late venerable John Nicbolls), will always command the 
esteem of his readers : nor will their strongest sympathy be denied to his errors, bis distresses, 
and his melancholy end :—the consequence of the want of the one virtue. Prudence, averting j 
the reward due to the possession and exercise of many others. | 
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Eustace Budgell was born in 1685. His father was Gilbert Budged, D.D., and his j 
mother the daughter of Dr. Gulston, Bishop of Bristol, and sister to the wife of Dean Addi- j 
son. He became a member of Christ-Church College, Oxford, in 1700, and remained there 
some years; quitting, at length, by his father's wish, to be entered of the Inner Temple. His ! 
taste for elegant literature, however, prevented bis adopting the profession of the Law ; and , 
Addison, receiving him on the footing of a near relation, appointed him u Clerk in his office, , 
when he accompanied the Lord Lieutenant Wharton to Ireland, as his Secretary. In April, j 
1710, Budgell left London for Dublin : he was then about twenty-five years of age, well 
versed in the Classics, and familiar with French and Italian; of fashionable exterior, and 
engaging manners, but irrituble, impetuous, and vain. lie so completely acquired the esteem 
and affection of Addison that during his stay in Ireland they constantly lodged and associated 
together. His attention to his official duties was strict, and his industry great; his chief 
anxiety was to obtain celebrity as an author: he gave considerable assistance to the “Tatler,” 
and “ Spectator,” furnished a humorous epilogue (which some have since ascribed to Addison), 
for the “Distressed Mother,” and in 1714 published a translation of the “Characters of Tlico- j 
phrastus.” Ilis father died in 1711, leaving him an annual income of £950 ; which, although j 
somewhat encumbered by debt, was still more than sufficient to fix him in respectable inde¬ 
pendence. On the accession of George I. he was appointed Secretary to the Lords Justices 
of Ireland, and Deputy Clerk of the Council; he also was chosen a Member of the Irish 
Parliament, and Honorary Bencher of the Dublin Inns of Court. On the Rebellion breaking 
out he was entrusted with the superintendence of the embarkation of troops for Scotland, and 
he acquitted himself with such ability and disinterestedness as to gain very distinguished marks 
of approbation. In 1717, when Addison became principal Secretary of State, be appointed 
Budgell Accouniant and Comptroller General of the Irish Revenue, from which post he 
derived an income of nearly £400 per annum. j 

At this juncture, while standing high in the estimation of all as a man of independence, j 
-talent?, and integrity,lie suffered his vanity and angry paerions to master his better sense, and | 
laid the train of tliohe events which terminated so disgracefully and fatally for him. j 
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The Duke of Bolton, appointed Lord Lieutenant in 1718, brought with him to 
Ireland a Mr. Edward Webster, whom he made Chief Secretary and a Privy Counsellor. ; 
Jludgell, full of his own importance, was disgusted at the preference shown by the Duke for 
Webster, and affected on all occasions to treat him with the greatest contempt. Webster was i 
not long in retaliating; an4j among other things, insisted upon quartering one of his friends 
upon Budgell, which he indignantly resisted; and, not content with overwhelming his adver- ; 
sary with the most violent abuse, lie indiscreetly implicated the Duke in the controversy, and ! 
openly charged him with folly and imbecility. The consequences were, of course, his removal 
from office, and his being obliged to quit Ireland immediately, to avoid the storm he had so | 
wantonly raised. 

On his arrival in England, Addison obtained for him a promise of the patronage of the Earl | 
of Sunderland, which he forfeited by writing a pamphlet against the Peerage Bill; and shortly | 
after, the death of Addison annihilated all his prospects of Ministerial preferment. 

In 1719, he travelled through part of France, Flanders, Brabant, and Holland; and 
i finally, joining the court at Hanover, returned with the Royal Suite to England. Ilis tour ! 
I failed to allay the irritation of his mind, which had become, in the opinion of his friends, an 
| actual delirium. Regardless of the advantages he already possessed in a creditable name, and 
I an independent fortune, his restless ambition spurred him forward in the vain pursuit of Office 
J under Government, ami when, at length, from repeated rejections, lie became sensible of the 
i impossibility of his succeeding, drove him into the still more desperate scheme of Gambling in i 
i the Stocks. The South Sea Bubble at this time (1720) presented to the rash and infatuated j 
I effectual means of speedy ruin, and Budgell in a very short time lost, it is said, £20,000. The ! 
! Duke of Portland, a fellow-sufferer, who lmd just been nominated to the Governorship of j 
j Jamaica, generously offered to take Budgell as his Secretary : hut previously to embarking ! 
| the Duke was visited by one of the Ministers, who told him “that he might take any man in \ 
England except Mr. Budgell, but that he must not take him.” j 

In this instance Budgell, certainly, waS treated with injustice and cruelty. Ilis rage knew 
no bounds ; and, with a view to vindicate and avenge himself, lie spent the remainder of his j 
■ fortune (£f>000), in fruitless attempts to obtain a seat in Parliament. Under the pressure of j 
i poverty, his moral virtues and energies seem to have entirely deserted him ; he now became a | 
pamphleteer, indiscriminately virulent and abusive, and did not hesitate to use every possible > 
artifice to prey upon and plunder his friends and relations. i 

In 1727 the Duchess Dowager of Marlborough, from hatred to the existing government, \ 
assisted him by a present of £1000, in a last attempt to get into Parliament. He failed, 
and again resorting to his pen for subsistence, eamc forward as the advocate of Infidelity, by 
j taking part in the publication of “Tindall’s Christianity, as old as the Creation.” He also : 
j about this time was one of the conductors of the “ Craftsman,” wrote many letters, poems, I 
j and pamphlets, upon political and temporary subjects, and a work of some value, entitled, , 

[ “ Memoirs of the Life and Character of the late Earl of Orrery, and of the family of the 
| Boyles.” Towards the end of the year 1732 lie commenced a weekly magazine called the 
j “ Bee,” which extended to one hundred Numbers. ‘ 

j During the publication of the “ Bee,” Dr. Matthew Tindnl died, and great astonishment was j 
j created by the production of a Will, in which, to the exclusion of a favourite nephew, whom j 
i he had always declared should be his heir, he bequeathed £2100 (nearly his whole property), 1 
to Budgell. It was soon the general opinion that the document had been fabricated by | 
Budgell, and Mr. Nicholas Tindal, the nephew, instituting a legal inquiry into its authen- 1 
ticity, it was set aside, and Budgell stamped with indelible disgrace. He was attacked from i 
all quarters in the papers of the day ; and, judging some very severe animadversions in the j 
“Grub-street Journal” to be written by Pope, he retorted in one of the numbers of the I 
“ Bee” with such scurrility that the Poet was induced to immortalize him and his crime, in i 
an epigrammatic couplet of the Prologue to his Satires :— 

“ Let Budgell charge low Grub-«tre*t on my quill, 

And write whate'er he ple&te,—except my Will." 

Haxrassed and oppressed by poverty and infamy, and unsupported by the consolations of 
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religion, Budgell determined on self-destruction. On the 4th of May, 1737, having filled his 
pockets with stones, he hired a boat, and threw himself from it, as it passed under London 
Bridge, into the Thames. lie had loll on his bureau a slip of paper, with this sentence written 
upon it, “ What Cato did, and Addison approved, cannot be wronga strange perversion of 
the sentiments expressed by Addison in his Tragedy, regarding suicide. The fate of this 
wretched man presents an awful lesson to those who, blinded by self-importance, can brook 
nothing that runs counter to their own notions and desires ; and who, to satiate hatred and 
revenge, are tempted to hazard wealth, fame, and happiness. 

John Hughes was born at Marlborough, on January 20, 1677. His father was a citizen 
of London, and his mother the daughter of Isaac Burgess, Esq., of Wiltshire. Being of a 
weakly constitution, he was placed at a private academy conducted by Mr. Thomas ltowe, a 
dissenting minister, where he had for school-fellows, Dr. Isaac Watts, and Mr. Samuel Say. 
He made rapid progress in his classical studies, evincing a decided partiality for Music and 
Poetry. While yet very young, he obtained a situation in the Ordnance Office, and he acted 
as Secretary to several Commissions for the purchase of land for the Royal Docks at Ports¬ 
mouth and Chatham. < He employed his leisure in gaining a knowledge of the French and 
Italian Languages, and in the cultivation of his taste for poetry. He paraphrased one of 
Horace’s Odes, formed the plan of a Tragedy, and in 1697 published a “ Poem on the Peace 
of ltyswic,” His Poems, although often elegant and harmonious, and in tlieir day popular, 
(in part, probably, from their being united to the admirable music of Purcell, Pepusch, and 
Handel), are defective in the imagination, spirit, and brilliancy, so essential to excellence in 
lyric poetry. His principal productions are “An Ode on Music,” “Six Cantatas,” “Calypso 
and Telemachus,” an Opera, performed at the King’s Theatre in 1712, with great applause, 
and liis Tragedy “The Siege of Damascus.” This play, which continued occasionally to 
re-visit the stage to the end of the last century, is, perhaps, the only one of his writings 
entitling him to the name of Poet. Addison, it wotild seem, thought highly of his dramatic 
powers : he requested Hughes to write a fifth act for his “ Cato,” which had lain by un¬ 
finished for several years. Hughes began the task, but was prevented from proceeding by 
Addison suddenly assuming it himself. 

The prose of Hughes is of a superior order to his poetry; his' contributions to the “ Tatler,” 

“ Spectator,” and “ Guardian;” his Essays “ On the Pleasure of being Deceived,” and “ On 
the Properties of Style;” “Two Dialogues of the Dead;” “ Charon, a Vision;” his Prefaces 
to a translation of “ Boccalini,” “Kennett’s History of England,” and the “ Lay Monastery 
and his “Discourse on Allegorical Poetry;” are all valuable for the perspicuity, grace, 
learning, and sense, which they display. 

He published an edition of the Works of Spenser, which, until the appearance of the recent | 
more important and elaborate edition of Todd, attached much reputation to his character as I 
an Editor. 

In addition to the works already mentioned, he translated Ovid’s “ Pyramus and Thisbc,” 
the tenth book of Lucan’s “ Pharealia,” and some fragments from Orpheus, Pindar, and 
Euripides; also, in prose, Fontenelle’s “ Dialogues of the Dead,” and a “Discourse concern¬ 
ing the Ancients and Moderns,” the “Misanthrope” of Moliere, Vertot’s “History of the 
Revolution of Portugal,” and the “ Letters of Abelard and Heloise.” 

His official employment and literary labours, notwithstanding his expenses and desires were 
singularly moderate, had failed to place him in easy circumstances; until the accession of 
George I., when Lord Oowper, on resuming the Chancellorship, made Hughes Secretary to 
the Commissioners of the Peace, a very profitable appointment, in which he was continued by 
Lord Macclesfield, upon Cowper’s resignation. But he was destined to enjoy affluence but 
for a very short period : his appointment took place in 1717, his health being then very 
infirm, and on fobruary 17, 1719-20, he expired of pulmonary consumption, the night his 
“Siege of Damascus” was brought on the stage. He bad dedicated his Tragedy to Lord 
Cowper only ten days previous, and he just lived to receive the intelligence of its success. 

Sir Richard Steele has described him with all the ardour of friendship, and there is no 
reason to doubt the accuracy of his description. 
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“ Mr. Hughes could hardly ever be said to have enjoyed health : if those who are sparing 
of giving praise to any virtue without extenuation of it, should 6ay that his youth was chas¬ 
tised into the severity, and preserved in the innocence, for which he was conspicuous, from the 
infirmity of his constitution, they will be under new difficulty when they hear that he had 
none of those faults to which an ill state of health ordinarily subjects the rest of mankind. 
His incapacity for more frolicsome diversions never made him peevish or sour to those whom 
lie saw in them ; but his humanity was such that he could partake of those pleasures he beheld 
others enjoy, without repining that he himself could not join in them. His intervals of ease 
were employed in drawing, designing, or else in music and poetry; for he had not only a 
taste, but an ability of performance to a great excellence, in those arts which entertain the 
mind within the rules of the severest morality, and the strictest dictates of religion. He did 
not seem to wish for more than he possessed, even as to his health, but to contemn sensuality 
as a sober man does drunkenness ; he was so far from envying that he pitied the jollities that 
were enjoyed by a more happy constitution, lie could converse with the most sprightly with¬ 
out peevishness, and sickness itself had no other efffect upon him than to make him look upon 
all violent pleasures as evils he had escaped without the trouble of avoiding.” 

Henry Grove was bora on the 4th of January, 1683, at Taunton, Somerset. He was 
J descended from families of high respectability in Wiltshire and Devonshire, conspicuous for 
their attachment to the cause of religions freedom. His parents early inculcated in him an 
ardent love of religion, and bestowed on him the valuable addition of a classical education. 
At the age of fourteen he entered upon a course of academical study under the Rev. Mr. 
Warren, of Taunton ; and, on its conclusion, removed to London' to prosecute his literary 
career under his near relation, the Rev. Thomas Rowe. Here he acquired a thorough acquaint¬ 
ance with the systems of Descartes and Newton, and a knowledge of the Hebrew Language, 

| which enabled him to peruse the Old Testament in the original; he likewise contracted a 
friendship with Dr. Watts, which continued during his life. 

After two years’ residence in London he returned borne, and, at the age of twenty-two, 
Ik came a preacher. For this office he was well qualified, and he soon obtained great popu¬ 
larity :—attracting the notice of Mrs. Siuger (afterwards Mrs. Rowe), she expressed her 
friendship and esteem for him by addressing to him, “ An Ode on Death.” 

In 1700, at the age of twenty-three (being then married), he Mas nominated to succeed 
Mr. Warren, as Tutor to the Academy at Taunton, in conjunction with two other gentlemen 
of established reputation. His departments were Ethics and Pncumatology. He removed 
to Taunton in order to fulfil the duties of this appointment, and adopted two small congre¬ 
gations in the neighbourhood, to whom, for eighteen years, he preached upon a salary of 
£20 per annum. 

IIis auditors were few, and probably of the lower class; nevertheless, his sermons M’cre 
carefully composed, and emphatically delivered, and, as one of his biographers says, “ were 
adapted to the improvement of the meanest understanding, while they were calculated to 
please and edify the most polite and judicious hearers.” 

Mr. Grove’s first published production was “ An Essay on the regulation of Diversions,” 
written for his pupils, in 1708. He entered into a controversy with Dr. Clarke, upon a 
deduction propounded in the Doctor’s “ Discourse on the Being and Attributes of God 
which, though it failed to convince either party, terminated in (what is not very usual with 
disputants) mutual expressions of respect and good-will. In 1714 his first paper in the 
“Spectator” appeared; and in 1718 he published “An Essay towards a Demonstration of 
the Soul’s Immateriality.” The eloquence he displayed in the pulpit excited great admiration 
among the Dissenters, and he received many invitations from populous and important places, 
which his love for retirement induced him to decline. He wisely abstained from participating 
in the disputes relative to the doctrine of the Trinity, which at that time engendered so much 
heat and animosity among his brethren. 

In 1723 he published “ A Discourse on Secret Prayer, in several Sermons ;” a production 
highly valuable for its powerful argument and persuasive energy. Two years after, on the 

* 
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! death of Mr. James, his associate in the Academy, he undertook his duties as Divinity Tutor, 
and succeeded to his pastoral charge at Ftilvvood, near Taunton. j 

Indefatigable .both in public and in private, he continued to give the world Sermons, and 1 
various other productions, all useful and meritorious, until the year 1736; when the loss of his j 
wife (who had lingered under a most distressing nervous disorder, attended with alienation of 
mind), though borne with fortitude and resignation, deeply affected his health and spirits, 
i He survived her little more than a year, dying of fever on the 27th of February, 1737-8. 

| His death was universally lamented by all who knew him ; and one of his congregation 
j thus expressed himself. “ Our sorrow for Mr. Grove’s sickness was not like our concern (or 
j other friends when dying, whom we pity and lament; but a sorrow arising as from the , 
apprehension of the removal of one of the higher order of beings who had condescended 
to live on earth for a while to teach us the way to heaven, and was now about to return 
to his native place.” 

Alexander Pope was born in Lombard-street, London, on May 22, 1688. His parents 
were Roman Catholics : his father retired from his business of a Linen-draper, with a fortune 
of £20,000; his mother was the daughter of William Turner, Esq., of York. Two of her 
j brothers died in the service of Charles I., and a third was a General in the Spanish Army. 

| —To the high respectability of bis family connections he alludes vvi‘-h complacency in the 
“ Prologue to his Satires— 

“ Of gentle blood (part alied in honour's cause,) 

Each Parent sprung.” 

When eight years of age he was placed under the tuition of Taverner, a priest, who taught 
| him the rudiments of the Greek and Latin Languages at the same time. After having made 
considerable progress, he was sent to a Catholic Academy at Tvvyford, near Winchester; 

! where, in consequence of his writing a lampoon on bis master, be (lid not remain long, but 
| was removed to a school near Hyde Park. By this time lie bad read with great delight 
j “Ogilby’s Homer,” and “ Sandys’s Ovid ;” and, having acquired a partiality for theatrical 
I performances, lmd arranged a p'art of the. “ Iliad” ns a drama, and act.id it in conjunction 
j with his school-fellows. He was about twelve years old when his father left London, and 
| took up his residence at Rinfield, adjoining Windsor Forest, taking his son with him, for 
| whom a second private tutor was p'roeured. Rut Pope was soon sensible that bis improvement 
was by no means equal to his aspirations; and, throwing off all restraint, he formed for Inm- 
I self a plan of study, and persevered in it with great diligence. He read every book that 
I came in his way with avidity, particularly Poetry, and speedily became intimate with, and 
| capable of appreciating, the writings of the most eminent of his predecessors. lie preferred 
j Dryden before all others, and made him his model; and his enthusiastic admiration of him 
j was such that he persuaded a friend to take him to Button’s Coffee-house, that he might, 
i even though as a stranger, have the gratification of beholding that illustrious man. “ How 
! proud,” it has been observed, “must Dryden have felt, could he have known the value of the 
j homage thus paid him 

j Destined to neither Trade nor Profession, Pope had now full opportunity of improving and 
j maturing his genius, which was already rapidly developing itself. He had, at twelve years 
| of age, written “ An Ode to Solitude ;” two years afterwards he translated the first book of 
I Statius’s “Tbebais,” and Ovid’s “Epistle of Sappho to Phaon ;” and hud modernised 
| Chaucer’s “January and May,” and the “Prologue to the Wife of Bath’s Tale.” These 
; were followed by his “ Pastorals,” which were not, however, published until 1709. His j 
! “ Essay on Criticism,” was written in 1709, and published in 1711:—it was advertised in ! 
j No. 65 of the “Spectator.” In 1712 he contributed to the “ Spectator” his magnificent 1 
: Poem, “ Tlie Messiah;” which is, perhaps, the only instance that can be referred to wherein 
i the sublimity ofS^he Prophetic Writings has been heightened, rather thltn debased, by modern | 
j transfusion. The “ Elegy on the death of an Unfortunate Lady,” is said to have originated i 
j in circumstances <5f deep interest to the Poet:—a lady named Withinbury, amiable and beau- < 

I tiful in feature, but, like himself, deformed in person, had conceived a strong affection for 
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! him ; her Guardian, considering such an union degrading, forcibly carried her abroad, and 
1 placed her in a convent; where, abandoning herself to despair, she put an end to her life. 

The “ llape of the Lock,” in two cantos, was published in 1711; it then possessed none of 
■ that exquisite machinery which now adorns and constitutes it the most perfect and fascinating 
of imaginative poems. In its original form, Addison declared it to be “ Memm Sal;” and 
strenuously endeavoured to deter Pope from running a risk of deteriorating its excellence by 
! introducing the 6 'abal'tsian Mythology of Sylphs and Gnomes. This advice Pope fortunately 
rejected ; and in 1712 the Poem was published as it i» now read and admired, astonishing and 
delighting the Public, and consummating the fame of the Author as one of the first Poets of 
this or any other country. In the same year the “Temple of Fame,” founded on Chaucer’s 
“ Vision,” was printed ; and soon after, “ Windsor Forest,” the first portion of which hail 
been written nine years previously. Pope also wrote several papers in the “Guardian;” the 
i most ingenious are those in which he druws, with inimitable gravity, an ironical comparison 
between bis own “ Pastorals,” and those of Ambrose Phillips. So well did he succeed in 
I veiling his satire that Steele was deceived, and hesitated to give the papers insertion, out of 
tenderness to Pope himself, whom he judged hardly dealt by in them ; but Addison detected 
the real author and his aim, and published them. 

The arbitrary seclusion of the heroine of his “Elegy” probably influenced Pope’s choice 
! of a subject in bis “Uloisa to Abelard however that may be, this Poem, in intense feeling 
and impressive scenery, and in highly-wrought contrast of voluptuous passion and super¬ 
stitious devotion, stands without a parallel; and, when viewed at the same time with the 
J “ Rape of the Lock,” proves that, with equal power and grace, he could agitate and over- 
i whelm, or soothe and fascinate, the human mind, at his pleasure. Pope had now established 
j his reputation j and, finding the allowance he received from his father inadequate to his cx- 
! ponses, he resolved to try to make his talents available likewise, for the establishment of bis j 
1 fortune, llis religion precluded linn from every Civil employment; and his father, with u 
, .Jacobinical distrust of the Government Securities, had been living on his principal, which was 
- rapidly decreasing, lie probably, therefore, saw that, while yet in the zenith of his popularity, 

| it belu ved lain to make a grand effort to fix himself in independence ; and be succeeded. He 
| issued Proposals for a translation of the “Iliad” of Homer, in six -volumes, quarto, at six 
i guineas a copy, and obtained subscriptions for (350 copies, which Lintot the Bookseller dc- 
! livered at his own expense, and gave him £1200 additional for the copyright. By this 
arrangement Pope cleared £5320. 4s., and very prudently invested the major part of it in 
the purchase of annuities, and the remainder in that of the since celebrated house at Twick¬ 
enham ; to which lie immediately removed, having persuaded his father to sell the property at 
Bintield, and accompany him. The translation of the “Iliad” was begun in 1712 ; the first 
four books were published iu 1715, and the work was completed in 1718. Dr. Johnson says, | 
i “ It is certainly the noblest version of poetry which the world has ever seen ; and its publica- ! 

tion must therefore be considered as one of the great events in the annals of learning.” | 

1 Pope had entertained a sincere respect and friendship for Addison ; fee had written the | 
“ Prologue” to his “Cato;” had outrageously attacked Dennis for his “horse play” criticism j 
on that Tragedy ; and had made the “Dialogue on Medals” the subject, of a very laudatory j 
epistle. Nevertheless, from the publication of the Proposals for the “ Iliad,” Addison appears j 
to have cherished a dislike to Pope, which the latter soon became conscious of, and recipro¬ 
cated ; and although Jervas the Painter, and Steele (who procured an interview between 
them), exerted themselves to the utmost to effect a reconciliation, all their endeavours failed, 
and the parties separated in mutual disgust. Immediately ufter the appearance of the first ; 
volume of Pope’s “Iliad,” a rival version of the first book was published with the name of 
Tickell: this, concurrent circumstances convinced Pope was the work of Addison himself; and 
(according to Spence), finding that Phillips and Gildon were receiving encouragement and 
reward from Addison, for disparaging and abusing him in the Coffee-houses, and in their 
writings, he wrote to Addison, stating that he was aware of his proceedingsyftnd that, if he 
retorted, he should, at the same time that he exposed his faults, fairly allow his good quali¬ 
ties ; enclosing him the first sketch of what has been called his “ Satire on Addison.” It has 
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been much the fashion to exalt the character of Addison to the disadvantage of Pope, in this 
affair; but it is pretty clear that Addison was the aggressor in the first instance, and did not,- 
throughout, evince the manly candour displayed by Pope ; and the sincerity of dope’s con¬ 
viction that he had received unmerited ill-treatment is sufficiently proved by the pains he 
took in correcting and finishing the Versos, and his persisting in publishing them for liis own 
vindication. 

In 1717 his father died, in his seventy-fifth year.—In 1721 he published an edition of 
“Shakespeare,” which was attacked with insolent severity by Theobald, in his “Shakespeare : 
Restored.” Shortly after the completion of the “Iliad,” he undertook (assisted by Broome j 
and Fenton) a translation of the “Odyssey,” of which he furnished twelve books, and realised j 
a considerable sum, after paying his associates for their labours. In 1723 he appeared before j 
the House of Lords at the trial of Atterbury, to give evidence as to the Bishop’s domestic life 1 
and occupations: and, about the same time, met with an accident which very nearly proved ! 
fatal; for, being overturned in a coach into the water, he was with much difficulty extri- | 
cated by the driver, when at the point of suffocation. In 1727 he joined Swift in three j 
volumes of “ Miscellanies,” in which be inserted the “ Memoirs of l 1 . P., Parish Clerk;"’ in 
ridicule of “ Burnet's History of his own Time;” and “The Art of Sinking in Poetry.” In 
1728, he printed the “ Duuciad ;” installing Theobald as the hero, and introduced the whole 
herd of critics and poetasters, who, through malevolence, or for hire, had for some years 
continued to exert themselves in depreciating and abusing him. This Poem, as might have 
been expected, engaged all the lower grades of the literary world in active hostility against 
him ; but, elated with the triumph he lmd achieved, he for a long time remained callous to 
their virulence. In 1731 appeared his poem on “Taste,” and he incurred very general blame 
for his wanton and unprovoked attack upon the harmless foibles of the Duke ot Chandos ; a 
nobleman of an upright character, and a most kind heart: be endeavoured to exculpate him- ; 
6elf, but ineffectually; and the odium of having causelessly given pain to a worthy man j 
unfortunately still attaches to his memory. In the following year lie lost his friend (lay; and I 
the year after that, iiis mother died, having attained to the great age of ninety-three. Dr. 1 
Johnson, in alluding to this event, says, “The filial piety of Pope was in the highest degree 
amiable and exemplary ; his parents bad the happiness of living till lie was at the summit of 
poetical reputation, till he ivas at ease in liis fortune, and without a rival in his fame, and ; 
found no diminution of his respect and tenderness. Whatever was his pride, to them lie w r as j 
obedient; and whatever was his irritability, to them he was gentle. Lite lias, among its ! 
soothing and quiet comforts, few things better to give than such a son.” i 

He has, himself, beautifully commemorated his reverence and affection for his mother, in the 
Prologue to his “ Satires— I 

“ Me, let the tender offieo long engage. 

To rock the cradle of reposing age, I 

With lenient arts extend a mother’s breath, 

* Make languor smile, and smooth the bed of death, 

Explore the thought, explain the asking eye, ! 

And keep awhile one parent from the sky,” 

Between 1730 and 1740 he published two other “ Moral Essays,” “ Imitations of Horace,” J 
a modernised version of the “Satires of Dr. Donne,” and the “Essay on Man:” he also ! 
gave to the world a quarto volume of letters between himself and some of his friends. It is ! 
supposed that he was anxious to introduce this Correspondence to the Public, and that he con- J 
trived, by a manoeuvre, to place a portion of it in the bands of Curll the Bookseller, that his ■ 
publishing it might afford a pretext for issuing a genuine edition. 

In the composition of the “ Essay on Man,” his imperfect acquaintance with Theology and 
Metaphysics had, unfortunately, thrown him under the guidance of Lord Bolirighroke; a man 
whom he highly esteemed, of great genius, learned and acute, but an Infidel, The consequence 
was that, while intent upon inculcating religious and moral precepts, he was unwittingly pro¬ 
mulgating the dkgmas of the Fatalist and the Theist. This brought upon him a severe casti¬ 
gation from Crousuz, a Swiss Professor of some note, who openly denounced the Poem as 
tending to Bet aside Revelation, and to establish a system of Natural Religion. In the dilemma 
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in which Pope now found himself, Warburton (then just rising into notice,) voluntarily stepped 
(mvard as his champion, and published, in the “ Republic of Letters,” a “ Vindication of the 
i^ssay on Man.” 

This assistance Pope very gratefully acknowledged ; he recommended Warburton to Mr. 
/Murray, by whose influence he w r as appointed preacher at Lincoln’s Inn ; and, by his intro¬ 
duction to Mr. Allen, he married the niece, and succeeded to the estate, of that gentleman. 
He also left Warburton the property of his Works, which Dr. Johnson estimates at £4000. 

About 1740 Pope printed the “ Memoirs of Seriblerus,” a fragment of a work originally 
projected by himself, Swift, and Arbuthnot, which was never completed; and in 1742 a new 
edition of the “ Dunciad,” enlarged by the addition of a fourth book. In this he attacked 
Colley Cibber most unmercifully, for no evident reason ; unless, as Dr. Johnson suggests, he 
thought that, in ridiculing the Laureate, he was bringing into contempt the bestowers of the 
laurel. Cibber, who had on several previous occasions manifested great forbearance, now lost 
all patience; he amused the town with a pamphlet, in which he describes Pope as a “Wit 
out of his senses;” and attributes his ill-will to his (Cibber’s) having made a ludicrous allusion 
to the damnation of the farce of “ Three hours lifter Marriage,” while acting Bays in the 
Rehearsal; and ascribes the authorship of the piece to Pope. It is a pity that Pope suffered 
! his vexation to subdue his better judgment: he should have remained silent. On the contrary, 

J in 1743, he dethroned Theobald, and constituted Cibber the hero of his “Dunciad;” much 
1 to the deterioration of the Poem, and certainly inconsistently with fact. Cibber could not 
fairly be classed among the Dunces; if, alternately he soared and grovelled in Tragedy, his 
! Comedy is of very superior excellence, possessing wit, humour, tenderness, and elegance ; and, 
j if his practice and habits w'ere any thing but moral, his dramas (during a season of unre- 
! strained licentiousness,) were strictly so: he seems to have been guided, in this repect, by the 
! feeling he expressed to Mrs. Bracegirdle, the actress, who, upon enquiring of him “ llovv it 
| happened that his writings were so very moral, and his life so very immoral ?” received for 
J answer, that “ Morality in the one wa3 absolutely indispensable, but not exactly so in the 
other.” Cibber, who had declared his intention to “ have the last word,” quickly published 
another pamphlet, which is described by Richardson (the son of the Painter) as having 
perfectly agonised Pope. 

The health of Pope now began to fail, and be contented himself with occupying his time 
in the rcvisal of his Works for a collective Edition ; in this he was assisted by 'Warburton. 
He lingered some months under an accumulation of infirmity nnd disease, and expired on 
the 30th of May, 1744. 

If this admirable Poet may be considered fortunate in having Warburton for the original 
Editor of his Works, he has been peculiarly unfortunate witli respect to some who have suc¬ 
ceeded him:—a bevy of fifth-rate authors also, anxious to reduce the standurd of poetic 
excellence to their own level, have, of late years, done their utmost to cloud the lustre of his 
fame as a poet, and to depreciate his character as a man. Lord Byron, contemning the cant 
of criticism, and the paltry cavils of scandal, thus disposes of the one and th<* other: 

“ The attempt of the poetical populace of the present day to obtain an ostracism against 
Pope is as easily accounted for as the Athenians’ shell against Aristides; they are tired of 
hearing him always called ‘ The Just.’ They are also fighting for life ; for, if he maintains 
his station, they will reach their own by falling. They have raised a Mosque by the side of 
a Grecian Temple of the purest architecture: I have been amongst the builders of this ‘Babel/ 
but never amongst the envious destroyers of the Classic Temple of our predecessor. I have 
loved and honoured the fame and name of that illustrious and unrivalled man, far more than 
my own paltry renown, and the trashy jingle of the crow-d of ‘schools’ and upstarts who 
pretend to rival, or even surpass, him. Sooner than a single leaf should be torn from hia 
laurel, it were better that all which these men, and that I, as one of their set, have ever 
written, should 

‘ Line trunk*, clothe apice, or, fluttering in a row, 

Befringe the wall* of Bedlam, or Soho.’ 

“In society he seems to have been as amiable as unassuming: he was adored by liis 
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fripnds ; friends of the most opposite dispositions, ages, and talents. By the old and wayward 
Wycherley, by the cynical Swift, the rough Atterbury, the gentle Spence, the stern Warily, 
ton, the virtuous Berkeley, and the ‘cankered Bolingbroke’;—the soldier Peterborough, i,, . 
the poet Gay ; the witty Congreve, and the laughing Rowe; the eccentric Cromwell, and me 
stead v Bathurst, were all his associates.” 

» ' ) 

Thomas Parnelj. was born in Dublin, 1079. Ilis father, a native of Cheshire, had 
retired to Ireland at the Restoration, where he purchased some considerable estates, which, \ 
with his property in England, were inherited by his son. At the age of thirteen Parnell entered I 
Dublin College, and took his degree of Master of Arts on the 9th of July, 1700. He w-s J 
ordained Deacon the same year, and, three years after, entered into Priests’ orders: in 1703 lie- : 
was collated to the Archdeaconry of Clogher. lie married Miss Anne Minchin, a very beautiful j 
and amiable lady, to whom he was most devotedly attached. Up to this period he had led a j 
very retired life, but be now began to make periodical visits to England, and quickly formed j 
an intimacy with the first literary characters of the day; more particularly with Swift, -Pope, ! . 
Gay, and Arbutlmot. These, with himself, formed the Scriblerus Club; to the “ Memoirs ” J 
of which he contributed the “ Essay concerning the Origin of Sciences.” Ilis politics had been j 
those of Ins father, who was a staunch Whig ; but his connection with Swift seems to have 1 
wrought a change in his opinions, and he attached himself to the party of Oxford and Boling¬ 
broke. In 1711 his wife died, and he received a shock by the event which he never recovered; / 
bis spirits, always unequal, sunk under a lasting depression: and, unable to raise them by I 
mental effort, ho desperately sought relief in intemperance, and plunged intc excesses which i 
brought him to a premature end. It is probable that he from time to time endeavoured to | 
combat this infatuation, for, the year after liis wife’s death, he wrote a poem on “ Queen Anne’s 
Peace,” was carried to the Court, and introduced to the ministers by Swift, and succeeded in j 
gaining the esteem of Bolingbroke, and the ardent friendship of Harley. | 

The dissolution of the ministry on Queen Anne’s death, prevented Parnell from attaining 
preferment through that channel; but Swift, having recommended him to the Archbishop of 
Dublin, his Grace bestowed on him a Prebend, and afterwards the vicarage of Finglass, worth 
about JflOO per annum. Ho died at Chester, while on his way to Ireland, in July, 1718, in 
his thirty-ninth year, and was buried in the Trinity Church of that city. Parnell was en¬ 
deared to his friends by higgenerous, affable, and kind disposition ; he displayed much eloquence 
in the pulpit, and became very popular in London, where he frequently preached during his 
visits; and he holds a very respectable rank as a Poet, for his elegance, simplicity, and perspi¬ 
cuity. Little of his poetry was published during his life; but shortly after his death, Popp, 
with friendly solicitude for his fame, made a careful selection of it’; which he dedicated, in a 
splendid copy of verses, to the Earl of Oxford. | 

Parnell’s principal poems arc, “Hesiod, or the Rise of Woman,” “An Allegory on Man,” i 
a “ Night-piece, on Death,” the “Hymn to Contentment,” a “ Fairy Tale,” and the “Her- I 
mit.” The two last are the most celebrated, and, in their several styles, are altogether ad- I 
mirablc: he also translated the “ Pervigilium Veneris” of Catullus, and “ The Buttle of the 5 
Frogs and Mice,” printed with Pope’s version of Homer. 

The prose of Parnell is not equal to his poetry. Pope complained that the “Life of Homer,” 
which Parnell wrote for him, gave him more trouble in correction than composing an original 
one would have done. His classical learning, however, enabled him to render great assistance 
to Pope, who had a high opinion of his perfect knowledge of the Greek Language, and of his 
correct critical judgment.—Ilis other prose works are, his “ Life of Zoilus,” a cutting satire 
on Dennis the critic; and his papers in the “ Spectator” and “ Guardian.” 

Zachary Pearce, the son of a wealthy distiller, was born in Ilolboro, 1090. He wa 3 
educated at Westminster, where he was chosen one of the King’s scholars, and was elected to 
Trinity Collcg^ Cambridge, in 1710. In 1713 and 1714, while at the University, he wrote 
his papers in the “Guardian” and “Spectator:” and in 1716 he acquired great reputation 
and powerful patronage by on edition of “ Cicero de Oratore,” which he dedicated to Lord 
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Chief Justice Parker; through whose recommendation of him to Dr. Bentley, the Master of 
■ Trinity College, he obtained a fellowship. 

Pearce entered into Holy Orders in 1717, and became Lord Parker’s chaplain ; two years 
after he was appointed to the rectory of Staple ford Abbots, in Essex, and in 1720 to that of 
St. Bartholomew, by the Royal Exchange, London. Through the interest of his patron (then 
F.arl of Macclesfield) he was presented to St. Martin’s in the Fields, in 1723, and received the 
degree of Doctor of Divinity in 1724. In 1739 he was made Dean of Winchester; in 1748 
Bishop of Bangor; and in 1756 Bishop of Rochester, and Dean of Westminster. ITelmd 
held these dignities about seven years, when the pressure of age and infirmity induced him to 
.-elicit permission to resign them ; but his application having been made through Lord Bath, 
the jealousy of the ministers, who apprehended his Lordship had a successor ready to be nomi¬ 
nated, emburrassed the King, and prevented him from allowing the see to be vacated. Five 
years afterwards he was permitted to resign the Deanery. In 1773 he lost his wife, after an 
union of fifty-two years : he survived her but a short time, dying on January' 29, 1774, aged 
eighty-four. 

Besides his edition of “ Cicero dc Oratore,” he published “An Account of Trinity College, 
Cambridge;” a “ Letter to the Clergy of the Church of England, on the occasion of the 
Bishop of Rochester’s commitment to the Tower an edition of “ Longinus an “ Essay 
on the Origin and progress of Temples/’ printed with a “Sermon preached ut the Consecration 
of St. Martin’s Church;’’ the “Miracles of Jesus vindicated,” in answer to Woolston; and 
“Two Letters against Dr. Conyers Middleton, relating to his attack on WaterJand.” lie 
ril-o, in 1733, rescued the text of Milton from the absurdities of Bentley, in his “ Review of 
[ the Text of Paradise Lost,” which Dr. Newton characterises as “ a pattern to all future 
j critics ; and in 1745 lie published an edition of “Cicero de OfBciis.” 

Tt is remarkable that Dr. Pearce is the only parson from whom Johnson acknowledges 
having received any assistance in the compilation of Ins Dictionary; this assistance, however, 
extended only to about twenty etymologies, which Pearce sent to him anonymously. The 
Posthumous Works of Pearce were edited, in 1777, in two volumes 4to., by the Rev, Mr. 
Derby, and dedicated to the King. The Dedication was written by Johnson, who retained a 
respectful and grateful remembrance of the obligation, though a slight one, which Pearce had 
conferred upon him. These volumes consist of “ A Commentary, with notes, on the four 
Evangelists, and the Acts of the Apostles,” and “A New Translation of St. Paul’s first 
Epistle to the Corinthians, and a paraphrase and notes.” Dr. Pearce was a profound scholar, 
an acute and judicious critic, an amiable man, and a sincere Christian: he lived respected and 
beloved ; and his life was as useful and as honourable as it was protracted. 

IIenry Martyn was the sOn of Edward Martyn, Esq., of Melksham, Wilts. He was 
bred to the Bar, but bad health prevented his prosecuting his professional duties. In 1713 he 
took a prominent part in writing “The British Merchant, or Commerce preserved,” a paper 
opposing the ratification of the Treaty of Commerce made with France at the Peace of 
Utrecht; being an answer to Daniel De Foe’s “ Mercator, or Commerce Retrieved.” The 
Treaty was rejected; and Martyn was rewarded by being made Inspector General of the 
Customs. He died at Blackheatb, March 25, 1721, leaving one son, who was afterwards 
Secretary to the Commissioners of Excise. 

It is probable that Martyn contributed many papers to the “ Spectator,” although now 
only one is directly ascribed to him. Steele (Spectator, No. 565) places him at the head of 
his correspondents, and pays him this very marked compliment. “ The first I am going to 
name can hardly be mentioned in a list wherein he would not deserve the precedence.” We 
have no further record of Martyn, except the interesting portrait drawn of him by Steele in 
No. 143, of the “Spectator.”—“ Poor Cottilus (so named, it has been supposed, from his house 
at Blackheatb, which he termed his ‘Cot’), among so many real evils, a chronical distemper, 
and a narrow fortune, is never heard to complain. That equal spirit of his, which any man 
may have, that, like him, will conquer pride, vanity, and affectation, and follow nature, is 
not to be broken, because it has no points to contend for. To be anxious for nothing but w hat 
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1 nature demands as necessary, if it is not the way to an estate, is the way to what men aim at 
by getting an estate. This temper will preserve health in the body as well as tranquillity in 
the mind. Cottilus sees the world in a hurry with the same scorn that a sober person sees 
! a man drunk.” 

I 

i 

John Byrom was the younger son of a Linen-draper at Kursall, near Manchester, and 
was born in 1691. lie was sent to Merchant Taylors’ School, in London ; and, at the age of 
sixteen, being found qualified for the University, he was admitted a pensioner of Trinity Col¬ 
lege, Cambridge, lie took his degree of Master of Arts, and in 1714 was elected Fellow, 
and became a great favourite with the master, Dr. Bentley. 

I It was in this year that he began his contributions to the “ Spectator;” all compositions of 
[ decided merit: the most celebrated of them is the pastoral poem of “Colin to Phoebe,” 

| written, it is sud, in compliment to Joanna, daughter of Dr. Bentley, which has maintained 
| its popularity to the present day. Its effect is, however, somewhat maired by the ludicrous 
j air of some passages, which detract from the simplicity and elegance of the whole. In 1710 
| lie went to Montpelier fiir the benefit of his health, und resided there some time. On his 
| return he began to practice as a physician in London ; but he took no degree, and soon nbau- 
j doned the scheme, m consequence of Ins forming a strong attachment to his cousin, Elizabeth 
Byrom, who, w ith her sister, hud come up from Manchester on some business of their father, 
Mr. Joseph Byrom. Byrom followed the lady on her return home, und married her, in opposition 
to the, w ill ol her parents, wdio objected to the union on account of his straitened circumstances 

His uncle utterly discarded him : and Byrom, having expended all his little store, was 
thrown entirely upon his own exertions for subsistence. He had, while at Cambridge, invented 
j a new system of Short Hand; and this he now began to teach in Manchester, with signal 
| success, lle-iisiting London, he also there met with great encouragement; and (having 
j obtained a decided victory over a rival professor, named Weston, wdio had challenged him to 
I a trial of skill,) lie soon was enabled to ucri\e a very handsome income from his numerous 
j pupils; amongst whom was the celebrated Earl of Chesterfield, and many other persons ot 
j rank and eminence. For several years he regularly pursued his avocations ; in London during 
the winter months, and during the summer in Manchester, where his w ife and family con¬ 
tinued to reside. In 1723 he wus admitted into the Royal Society us a Fellow , and No. 488 
of the Transactions contains a paper of His writing, On the Elements of Short Hand. 

His elder brother dying about this time, without issue, Byrom succeeded to the family 
estate, and was at once placed in ease and affluence. lie fixed his residence in the country ; 
and, from occasionally amusing himself in writing verses, the habit seems to have grown upon 
him almost to ft degree of mania: every suhj'eet he took in hand, whether tragic, comic, reli¬ 
gious, antiquarian, controxersial, moral, or literary, was dealt with in rhyme; the general 
quality of which may be estimated by Mr. Pegge’s remark upon Hyrour’s Metrical Challenge, 
respecting the identity of St. George of Cappadocia with the patron of the Order of the 
Garter. “My late worthy friend, Mr. Byrom, has delivered his sentiments on this subject in 
a metrical garb ; for, I presume, w r e can scarcely call it a poetical one.” 

Of his pieces, the best are his poems on “Enthusiasm,” and on the “ Immortality of the 
Soul;” his “Careless Content,” and the popular tale of “ The Three Black Crow r s.” He 
died September 28th, 1703, in the 72nd year of his age, having lived in general estimation as 
a man of respectable talents, and great industry : humane, virtuous, and devout. 

Jonathan Swift (the posthumous son of Jonathan Swift, an Attorney, and Steward to 
the Society of King’s Inns, Dublin,) was bom in that city on November 30, 1667. His 
grandfather, the Rev. Thomas Swift, Vicar of Goodrich, in Herefordshire, had suffered se¬ 
verely in his fortune by his adherence to Charles I., and left a family of twelve or thirteen 
children very sfcnderly provided for. Four of his sons settled in Ireland ; the eldest of whom, 
Godwin (Attorney General for the Palatinate of Tipperary), for some years supplied the 
means of subsistence to the widow and orphan children of his brother. It is supposed, how¬ 
ever, that this was not done very graciously ; for Swift seems to have entertained little respect 
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for Lis memory : while, on the contrary, he always spoke in terms of reverence and affection 
of his uncle Dryden Swift; who, after Godwin’s death, took upon himself the maintenance 
of the destitute family, 

When six years old, Swift was sent to the school of Kilkenny ; and, when fourteen, was 
admitted a Pensioner into Trinity College, Dublin. His studies and pursuits were not of a 
kind suited to forward his views of advancement in this scat of learning ; he had conceived a 
strong dislike to Eogic, and entirely disregarded it, although it was at that time deemed of 
paramount importance : and tin’s, together with his irregularities anil insubordination, threw 
great diiHculty in the way of his obtaining a Bachelor's degree, which was at last conferred 
by a Special Grace. The di-graeo he had thus incurred sccins to have only tended to exas¬ 
perate and render him callous : for, in March, 1680, he wn« publicly admonished for notorious 
neglect of his duties, and in November, 1(188, he was suspended for insolent conduct to the 
Junior Dean, and for exciting dissension in the College. 

In HJ88 he quitted Dublin; and, coining over to England, vwted his mother, who was 
then residing in Leicestershire, By her advice lie addressed himself to Sir William Temple 
(whose wife was related to the family), and succeeded in obtaining his patronage ; the imme¬ 
diate advantage of which was the opportunity it afforded him of prosecuting his studies upon 
a scale which he seems to have adopted as a penance for his previous dereliction of duty. His 
j application now was most interne arid severe, and the extensive knowledge he thus acquired 
i soon raised bun in the estimation, and gained him the confidence, of his patron. He was 
admitted to the private interviews of King William and Temple, when the former honoured 
Moor Park with his pre-cnee ; and frequently, when Sir William happened to he confined by 
! the gout, was deputed to attend his Majesty in his walks about the grounds. It was on these 
I occasions that the King taught Swift the Dutch method of cutting asparagus, and (Swift, 

I probably, having hinted at his precarious circumstances.) offered to make him a Captain of 
1 Horse. Swift’s hopes and expectations, however, were fixed upon Church preferment; and 
| in lt>tf2 he went to Oxford to take his degree of Master of Arts, and met with u reception 
j there which highly gratified him. 

It is possible that Sir William Temple, anxious to retain Swift about him, thought to accom¬ 
plish his aim by keeping him in a state of dependence: hut it is certain that Swift became 
impatient, and w hen, after frequent application and remonstrance, he was at last offered a 
situation in the Irish Rolls of about £100 a year, he rejected it with disdain, and immediately 
quitted Moor Park for Ireland, w'ith the intention of taking Holy Orders. To this end, a 
reference to Temple, as to his conduct, was necessary ; and it has been thought that Sir Wil¬ 
liam, feeling that lie had dealt ungenerously by him, in addition to the usual testimonial, for¬ 
warded some direct recommendations; for Swift obtained Deacons’ Orders in October, 1004, 
Priests’ Orders in January. 100.3, and, immediately afterwards, the Prebend of Kilroot, worth 
ubout £100 a year. He was scarcely settled, when he received an invitation from Temple to 
return to him : lie did re tarn ; and was thenceforth treated, not us the needy dependent, but 
as the respected and confidential friend. Four years passed in an uninterrupted intercourse of 
esteem aud friendship between them, when the death of Temple, in January, 1698-0, threw 
Swift upon theworO, to gain by his own energies the provision which patronage had failed to 
bestow on him. He edited the literary remains of Temple, and dedicated them to the King, 
reminding him at the same time, by a petition, of a promise he had made him o! a Prebend at 
Canterbury or Westminster: but his efforts were unavailing, and he relinquished his attend¬ 
ance upon the Court in disgust. Further disappointments awaited him : Lord Berkeley (one 
of the Lords Justices of Ireland) had invited him to become his Secretary and Chaplain, and 
be had accepted the invitation ; but was quickly superseded in the former office by a Mr. 
Buslie, who procured it for himself. Lord Berkeley, by way of amends, promised him 
the first living of value that should be at his disposal; hut, when the Deanery of Derry 
became vacant, Swift found that Mr. Bushe had again forestalled him, and thatfbe could only 
obtain it by the payment of £1000 to Bushe. His anger towards both the Judge and his 
Secretary was extreme: he instantly threw up his Chaplainship, and took his leave of them 
in these words: “ God confound you both for a couple of scoundrels.” Lord Berkeley soon 
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became apprehensive of the consequences which might arise from the hatred and scorn of a 
man like Swift, who, from time to time, continued to attack him with all the bitterness of 
satire ; and he endeavoured to pacify him by presenting him with the Rectory of Agher, and 
the Vicarages of Laracor and Rathbiggan. In 1700 the Prebend of Durilavin was added to 
these, and the whole produced an income of £400 per annum. Having taken possession ot 
his living at Laracor, lie was at great pains in repairing and improving the Vicarage house 
and grounds; he added nineteen acres to the Glebe, und purchased the Tithes of Elfernock, 
with which he endowed the living. But Swift was not long to remain in inactive obscurity : 
the impeachment of Lords Somers, 0* ford, and others, on account of the Partition Treaty, 
induced him to come forward os a political writer, in “ A Discourse upon the Dissensions be¬ 
tween the Nobles and Commons in Athens and Rome.” The pamphlet excited much atten¬ 
tion ; and Somers, Halifax, and Sunderland took him at once into familiarity and confidence. 
He now made frequent journeys to London, associated with the Wits at Button’s Coffee-house, 
and formed an intimacy and friendship with several of them, more particularly with Addison, 
Steele, and ArLmthnot. His celebrity was greatly enhanced by the publication, in 1091, of 
the “Tale of a Tub;” which, although he nevei openly acknowledged it, was by general 
consent attributed to him. 

In the summer of 1709, wearied with attendance upon the Ministry, having been alternately 
flattered by the prospect ot promotion, and irritated and disgusted by neglect and disappoint¬ 
ment, be quitted London, and resumed bis retirement at Laracor. In 1710 be was united with 
the Bishops of Ossory and Kiihiloe, in a Commission from the Prelates of Ireland, to prose¬ 
cute their suit for a remission of the first-fruits and twentieths. On this visit he separated 
entirely from the Whigs, and manifested in the strongest manner lus contempt and hatred of 
their leaders, Somers and Godolphin, for having insolently considered his services sufficiently 

| requited by mere civilities. By his own avowal, he had been a Whig in general politics only ; 
in what related to the dignity and influence of the Church, the points nearest his heart, he 
had always sided with the Tories: and now, aggravated as lie was by the neglect and ingrati¬ 
tude of the opposite partv, it is not surprising that lie at once threw himself into their arms. 
Harley, who, smarting under similar ill-treatment, had made head against the Whigs, and 
succeeded in driving them from power, was aware of the value of such an adherent as Swift. 
he and his colleague, Bolingbroke, received him most cordially, and lie at once became their 
associate and counsellor. Swift, already in much esteem as a political writer, brought into 
action the whole artillery of his eloquence, wit, and sarcasm, in aid of his new patrons: he 
wrote a large portion of the “ Examiner” (of which lie undertook the Editorship), and pub¬ 
lished numerous poems, papers, and pamphlets. The most remarkable of these last were the 
“ Conduct of the Allies” (of which ] 1,000 copies were sold in less than a month), and the 
“ Public Spirit of tbe Whigs,” which gave such offence to the Scotch that, through the inter¬ 
ference of the Lords, a proclamation was issued, offering £300 reward, for the discovery of 
the author. Notwithstanding his important and influential position, Swift received no recom¬ 
pense until April, 1713, when lie was promoted to the Deanery of St. Patrick’s, Dublin. 

He had scarcely taken possession of his new dignity, when he was re-called from Ireland, 
for the purpose of allaying the dissensions which had arisen between Harley and Bolingbroke; 
his efforts to effect a reconciliation failed ; and he retired into Berkshire, where he wrote 
“Some Free Thoughts upon the present State of Affaire;” and shortly after, the death of 
Queen Anne deprived his friends of their power, and him of his political influence. He 
immediately quitted England ; and, during six years, continued in retirement and 
comparative obscurity. 

In 1720 he published “A Proposal for the universal Use of Irish Manufactures,” in which 
he sought to persuade his countrymen to reject English manufactures, and to wear none but 
their own. The pamphlet created a great sensation, and the Printer was prosecuted : the 
Jury having declared him Not Guilty, were detained eleven hours, and sent out of court to 
re-consider their verdict nine times; and at last left the question undecided by giving a Special 
Verdict. The further trial, after repeated delays, was set aside by a Noli Prosequi ; and 
Swift may be said to have obtained a complete victory. This he followed up by persecuting 
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with unremitting zeul the Lord Chief Justice Whitshead, and Judge Boate, by Epigrams, 
Lampoons, and Satires, until they became the objects of universal scorn and disgust. But the 
popularity he thus obtained in Ireland was trifling compared with that which attended the 
publication of the “ Drapier’s Letters,” four years afterwards. One William Wood had ob¬ 
tained a patent for coining half-pence for Ireland, to the amount of 108,000 : Swift, indignant 
rit the iniquity of the scheme, drew' up, in the name of the Irish people, a petition against it; 
mid, by way of strengthening the appeal, published a series of Letters, with the signature of 
M. B. Drapier. Their effect was instantaneous ; the nation became excited and clamorous, 
and the whole population formed the steady resolution never to receive a single piece of 
Wood’s coin. The Printer of the “ Letters” was imprisoned ; but the Grand Jury refused to 
find an indictment, mid a reward of £300 was offered in vain for the discovery of the author. 
The result was, the patent was annulled, the coin withdrawn, and Swift constituted the Idol 
and the Oracle of his country, to the hour of his death. With respect to the merit ol the 
“ Drapier’s Letters,” it will suffice to quote the opinion of Isaac Hawkins Browne, who deeig- 
I mites them “the most perfect pieces of oratory ever composed since the days of Demosthenes.” 

Having achieved this triumph over Wood and his haif-poncc, Swilt retired to Quilca, a 
countrj house, belonging to his friend Dr. Sheridan, and for some time amused him in project¬ 
ing and executing alterations and improvements there, and also iu finishing and revising 
“ Gulliver’s Travels.” In 172(3 he went to England, where he was received with open arms 
: by Bolingbrokc, Bathurst, Arlmthnot, Gay, and Pope. He took up bis abode at the house 
| of the. latter, and assigned to him the task of selecting and arranging the materials for three 
; volumes of Miscellanies, their joint production. During this visit he waited upon Sir llobeit 
Walpole, with a view to interest him in the cause of Ireland; and (it has been said) to endea- 
I vour to obtain for hiimelf Church preferment in England: but Walpole had been prepossessed 
I against him and his views of Irish affairs by the representations of Archbishop Boulter, and 
they pa w with cool civility, no point being gained by either party in the conference. 

lu August, Swift returned to Dublin, where his arrival was celebrated with the most public 
demonstrations of joy and respect: and in November, the “Travels ot Gulliver” were pub¬ 
lished anonymously in London. Tin* celebrated work immediately engrossed the attention ot 
(he whole kingdom : it was read, admired, and discussed, by all ranks. “ It. offered,” sajs Sir 
Walter Scott, “personal and political satire to the readers in high life, low and coarse incident 
to the vulgar, marvels to the romantic, wit to the young and lively, lessons of morality and 
policy to the grave, and maxims of deep and bitter misanthropy to neglected age, and 
disappointed ambition.” 

In 1727 Swift visited England for the last time, and spent the summer among his early | 
hlends. His hopes of preferment, and his prospects of reviving political influence, were now ! 
at tin end ; and when lie returned to what he always considered his land of exile, to his dis- j 
j content ami chagrin was added severe uffiictum, by the death of the being to whom be was 
I most attached. 11 is health became affected, and his temper more than ever unequal and 
morose ; he rallied occasionally, and from time to time gratified the animosity he cherished 
against Queen Caroline and Walpole, by attacking them, and their favourites and dependants, 
with the same wit and irony that distinguished his better days. At length, the disorders under 
which he had suffered at intervals all his life obtained the mastery, and he sunk into a state 
of mental alienation, pitiable in any point of view, but most awful when contrasted with the 
brilliant genius and unusual powers w bid) had originally adorned his comprehensive mind, 
lie died on the 29th of October, 174.3, in his 78th year. 

The domestic history of Swift hies been the subject of much discussion, from the extraordi¬ 
nary circumstances attending his connection with Mrs. Esther Johnson, celebrated in his 
writings under the name of Stella. She was the daughter of Sir William Temple’s Steward, 
and was about fourteen years old when Swift undertook the office of her preceptor. At Sir 
William’s death she resided for some time with Mrs. Dingley, a relation of the Temple family, 
and, when Swift, settled at Laracor, accepted his invitation ro fix her abode at Trim, a village 
I in the vicinity of his living. She was then eighteen, of great personal attractions, and fer- 
j vently attached to him, no doubt anticipated the speeuy consummation of her wishes. But j 
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Swift, who could not be unconscious of the feelings he had excited, adapted his whole conduct 
towards her strictly to the character of a friend, and never met her but in the presence of a 
third person. When he left home for any time, she and her companion resided atfhis house, 
resuming their own lodgings immediately on his return. In this manner passed eight years, 
in the course of which her affection seemed gradually to increase, and she refused a very 
eligible offer of marriage from a Mr. Tisdal. When Swift went to London, in September, 
1710, he was almost agonised at leaving her, and kept, during his absence, a Journal ad¬ 
dressed to her, which fully evinces how completely bhc swayed every feeling of his heart. 
Nevertheless, an event took place which was every way calculated to distress her, and bring 
into question the sincerity of his professions. In London, Swift became acquainted with a 
widow lady, named Vunhomrigh, whose eldest daughter interesting him greatly by her temper 
and manners, lie offered his assistance in completing her education. The progress of his 
pupil was astonishing : but at the end of two years, Swift was thrown into the greatest 
embarrassment, by her openly declaring her love for him, and demanding a return. 

He was at this time in his 47th year, and it is to be liuncuted tlmt he suffered his vanity to 
overcome his sense of propriety, and encouraged hopes which he never intended to realise. 

| Vanessa (as he called her) was not of the gentle and patient temper of Stella:—when Swift 
1 returned to Ireland, on the Queen's death, she' followed him;* contrary to his wish ; ami their 
I meetings (allowed by all-to have been perfectly'platonic) caused Stella a jeulousy, which 
! brought on severe indisposition. Swift, to soothe-licr and satisfy her scruples, agreed to marry 
| her, on the condition of their living separately, as heretofore; and they were privately mar- 
! ried (the ceremony being'performed in the garden of the Deanery) by Dr, Ashe, Bishop of 
| Cloghcr, in 1710. After this he would willingly have estranged himself from Vanessa, but 
| found it impracticable. She, having some Suspicion of the'real fact, wrote to Mrs. Johnson, 
and the answer site received, together with Swift’s resentment upon discovering her proceed¬ 
ing, threw her into a fever which terminated her existence in 1723. Her scarcely unfor- 
i tunate rival did not survive-her mahy years ; her'spirits'and'her frame, blighted and wusted, 
i by “ hope deferred, 5 ' and : bitter disappointment, fehe- died- prematurely in 1728. 

; The conduct of Swift toxyaMs;these ill-faded womCn, -lioWever it may be accounted for, or 
! extenuated, will always remain a'blot upd^das irte'mqry of the most diWgent research, 

i a mystery still, envelopesrif) tvbieb physical dpd’ philosophical attempts at explanation have 
J failed to disperse. In >Ml;otheiV'felatio'ne, Swift appekrstohave been a worthy and estimable 
; man. His works (the, on itineration of-which-Would carry vis beyond our prescribed bounds) 

: are all examples of great ingenuity, and intellectual power: of his poems, “Cadenus and 
i Vanessa,” “ Baucis aqd .Philemon,-” and bis u Imitations of Horace,” are of the highest 
i order ; and the “Tale of a Tub,”the “ Drapier’s Letters,” and “ Gulliver’s Travels,” have 
conferred immortality on his name by merit peculiar to themselves. 

Piiij,ip Yorjce, Earl of Hardwicke, was bom at Dover, in 1690. lie was educated under 
Mr. Morland, of Bethnal Green, entered of the Middle Temple, and was called to the Bar in 
1714.—In 1718 he was returned Member of Parliament for Lewes ; and the following year 
! w us appointed Solicitor General. In 1723 he became Attorney General, and in 173.3 Lord 
j Chief Justice of the King’s Bench, shortly after which he received the title of Baron Kard- 
1 uicke. He succeeded Lord Talbot in 1738 as Lord High Chancellor; and finally, in 1754, 

1 was created Earl of Hardwicke. He has transmitted to posterity an unblemished name as a 
j Lawyer, a Judge, and a Statesman. In private life he was benevolent and pious ; and his 
j ;•( title and engaging manners gained him the affection, as his public virtues secured him the 
esteem, of all who knew him. As an orator, ho was clear, graceful, and impressive : cogent 
in argument, and perspicuous in arrangement. After suffering severely for some months from 
dysentery, he died, at the age of seventy-three, on the 6th of March, 17$4. 

fi'owAs Tick Ei.n, son of the llev. Richard Tickell, Vicar of Bridekirk, near Carlisle, 
v* as horn in 1686. He entered Queen’s College, Oxford, in 1701, was made Master of Arts 
u 1788, and thosen Fellow two years afterwards. A copy of verses in praise of the Opera of 
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“ Rosamond/’ introduced him to the notice of Addison, and a sincere and lasting friendship 
between them was the result. Whilst the negociations which preceded the Peace of Utrecht 
were yet pending, Tickell published his poem “ On the Prospect of Peace,” with the view to 
reconcile the nation to the sacrifice of some immediate advantages rather than continue the 
war. It sold rapidly, reaching in a very short time a sixth edition ; and Addison, who, with 
the Whigs, was strongly opposed to such a measure, however he might disapprove of the sub¬ 
ject of the Poem, was generous enough to give high praise to it as a composition, in the 
“Spectator.” Tickell afterwards wrote a poem addressed “To the supposed Author of the 
Spectator,” and another, on the arrival of George I., entitled the “ Royal Progress.” He had 
also previously, attacked the Chevalier and his adherents, in a political piece called “ An 
Epi«tle to a Gentleman at Avignon,” which was much read, and which tended to mark him 
out for favour on the accession of the House of Hanover. 

When Addison went to Ireland as Secretary to the Earl of Sunderland, he took Tickell 
with him as au assistant in his official duties; and on his becoming Secretary of State in 1717, 

; he made his friend Under Secretary. Upon the death of Addison, in 1710, Tickell edited his 
Collected Works, and prefixed to them nri Elegy to the memory of his patron, of pre-emineut 
beauty and pathos. In 1725, Tickell was made Secretary to the Lords Justices of Ireland, | 
and the following year he married, in Dublin. 

He held Ids official appointment until his death, which took place at Bath, in April, 1740. | 
Besides the pieces already noticed, he wrote some “ Verses on Cato,” an “ Imitation of the j 
Prophecy of Nereus,” “Kensington Garden,” and a very pathetic ballad, “Colin and Lucy.” j 
He was also (nominally) the author of a translation of the first Book of the “ Iliad,” pub- | 

' 1 hhed in opposition to Pope’s, and a contributor to the “Guardian.” He was an elegaut, if | 
not a powerful, writer; an amiable man, convivial but moderatu ; spirited in his conversation, ' 
and of a kind and affectionate heart. 

! Amhuosb Pmurs was descended from h. respectable family in Leicestershire. While at j 
j St. John’s College, Cambridge, he published his “ Six Pastorals,” which were very popular; j 
and, it is supposed, caused some little jealousy to Pope. The style of them, however it might 
j approach the true Doric, was, unluckily, very apt for ludicrous associations, and Pope exerted 
I all his wit and irony to hold them up to ridicule: this he accomplished effectually in the 
' “ Guardian.” The attack greatly irritated Philips, and he sought revenge in insult, by sus- 
j pending a rod over the seat which Pope usually occupied at Button’s Coffee-house. Pope 
; failed not to retaliate; and, in the “ Prologue” to his Satires, describes Philips as-- 

“ The Bard whom pilfer’d Pastorals renown, 
i Who turns a Persian Tate for half-a-crown, 

! Just writes to make his barrenness appear, 

1 And strains, from hard-bound brains, eight lines a year ” 

And Swift fixed upon him the nick-name of “ Namby pamliy,” in allusion to his numerous 
short-line verses. Upon Philips leaving the University, he became intimate with Addison 
I and Steele, and he printed, in the “ Tatler," a “ Poetical Letter from Copenhagen /’ a piece 
! of sterling merit, which extorted praise even from Pope. It is likely that at this period bis 
circumstances were rather precarious, since he undertook, for Tonson, a translation of the 
“ Persian Tales” from the Freucl), at (it is said) a very low price. His Tragedy, “ The Dis¬ 
tressed Mother,” (partly a translation of Racine’s “ Andromaque,”) brought him into much 
notice: Steele had highly extolled it in the “ Spectator” (No. 290) before it appeared ; and 
Addison afterwards (in No. 336) carried Sir Roger dc Coverlet/ to its representation. Philips 
produced two other Tragedies, “ The Briton,” and “ Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester,” which 
excited little attention, and are now forgotten. Although from his zealous support of the 
Whigs, lie was justified in anticipating a suitable reward upon the accession of George I,, and 
had been greatly disappointed by obtaining merely the insignificant situations of Justice of 
the Peace, and Commissioner of Lotteries, he did not relax in his exertions, but commenced 
the “ Free-thinker,” in which he had, for one of his co-adjntors, Dr. Boulter, then minister 
of a parish church in Southwark. This circumstance established his fortune. Dr. Boulter, 
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on bis elevation to the see of Armagh, took his former associate with him to Ireland, as his 
Secretary, and obtained for him a scat in the House of Commons, In 1720 he was appointed 
Secretary to the Lord Chancellor, and in 1733 he became a Judge of the Prerogative Court. 
Philips continued in Ireland until 1748, when, desirous of spending the remainder of his days 
in England, he purchased an annuity of £400, and returned to London. He had just completed 
a re-publication of his Poems, when he was seized with paralysis, and died June 18, 1740, in 
his seventy-eighth year. Philips is reported to have been a worthy man, but ludicrously 
solemn in demeanour, and grandiloquent in his conversation. Of his productions, the 
“ Winter Scene/’ above noticed, the “ Hymn to Venus,” and the “ Fragment of Sappho,” 
are, perhaps, all that can be considered above mediocrity. 

Laurence Eusdkn, son of Dr. Eusden, Rector of Spalsworth, Yorkshire, was educated 
at Trinity College, Cambridge, where ho took orders, and was appointed Chaplain to Lord 
Willoughby de Broke, lie gained tlie patronage of Lord Halifax, by a Latin Version of his 
Lordship’s Poem “On the Battle of the Boyne,” and he appears to have been anxious to 
prove himself worthy of it. Ife contributed to both the “Spectator” and the “ Guardian,” 
wrote some verses in commendation of Addison’s “ Cato,” and an Epithalamiwm on the mar¬ 
riage of the Duke of Newcastle with Lady Henrietta Godolphin. This last no doubt procured 
for him the Laureates!)ip, which the Duke (then Lord Chamberlain) gave him on the death 
of Rowe, in 1718. 

Little has been preserved, concerning Eusden, beyond the numerous satirical allusions to his 
office, to be found in the writings of the day : with him the title of Poet Laureate began to 
fall into disesteem; nor have the unquestionable talents of some who succeeded him tended 
materially to retrieve ft. The eminent man* who at present holds the appointment, has, how¬ 
ever, by divesting it. of the degrading reiteration of adulatory Birth-day Odes, not only vin¬ 
dicated the independence and dignity of his own literary fame, but has established a founda¬ 
tion for future respectability to his successors. 

Eusden died at Coningsby, in Lincolnshire (of which place lie was Rector), in September, 
1730, his faculties and health falling a sacrifice to the pernicious habit of intoxication. His 
poems, a few of which are printed in Nicholls’s Collection, are not calculated to urrest atten¬ 
tion : his Versions of Cl-audian, in the “ Spectator,” are his happiest efforts. 

William Fleetwood was bom in 1G56. He was educated at Eton school, and elected 
to King’s College, Cambridge. Having taken orders, he was appointed Chaplain to King 
William ami Queen Mary, and became Fellow of Eton College, and Rector of St. Austin’s, 
London. He was subsequently chosen Lecturer of St. Dunstan's, Fleet-street, and nominated 
! a Canon of Windsor. Desirous of literary leisure, he resigned his living and lectureship in 
1705, and retired to a small rectory near Eton, where he engaged deeply in the study of His- 
! tory and Antiquities. From this he was unexpectedly called, by Queen Anne nominating 
him to the see of St. Asaph ; and, on the accession of George I., his attachment to the cause 
j of Liberty, and the Protestant Religion, was rewarded by the valuable bishopric of Ely. 
i During his whole career, hia labours were nnremitted; forty-two of his publications are 
I noticed in the Biograpkia Liritannica, comprising Antiquities, History, and Theology: in nil 
! of which are displayed profound classical learning, judicious and acute criticism, and exten- 
t sive acquaintance with Historical and Ecclesiastical Antiquities.—When his friends, the 
j Whigs, went out of office in 1710, he openly avowed his dislike of the measures of the Tories. 

by publishing a “ Fast Sermon,” containing severe reprobation of their conduct; and in 1712 
I he published four other sermons, “ On the deaths of Queen Mary, the Duke of Gloucester, 

J arid King William, and on the Queen’s (Anne’s) Accession, with a Prc&ce.” The Sermons 
lmd l)cen previously preached with much approbation, and were not assailable ; but the Pre- 
I face was condemned by the House of Commons, to be burnt by the common hangman. 

! This injudicious proceeding only made the Work more popular: Steele printed the Preface 
; in the “Spectator/’ and, as the Bishop remarked, “conveyed about 14,000 of them into 

1 * Houthuy. 
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people’s hands that would otherwise never have seen or heard of it.” This Preface, with 
some introductory observations by Steele, form No. 384 “ The paper was not published 

until 12 o’clock, that it might come oat precisely at the hour of the Queen’s breakfast, and 

that no time might be left for deliberating about serving it up with that meal as usual.”_ 

Bishop Fleetwood died at Tottenham, in 1723, aged 67. 

Ilis biographer (Morgan) says, “ His various merits entitle him to the character of a great 
and good man; as a Prelate, he did honour to his station, by his dignified and prudent de¬ 
portment : to the poor and necessitous he was a generous benefactor, and was a liberal encou- 
ragcr of every truly charitable design. To the interests of Civil and Religious Liberty he 
was ardently attached. He was modest, humble, nncensorious, and calm and meek in bis 
temper; but at the same time possessed a degree of cool and sedute courage, which he did not 
fail to exhibit on proper occasions: and, to crown the whole, he was a bright pattern of 
innocence of life, integrity of heart, und sanctity of manners.” 

John Henley was born in 1G92, at Melton Mowbray, of which parish his father was 
Vicar. Having prosecuted his studies very zealously at Cambridge, he returned to his native 
town, and became assistant, and afterwards master, of the school there, which lie conducted 
with great credit. Having taken his degree Of Master of Art#, and obtained Priests’ Orders, 
lie for some time officiated as curate at Melton ; until an unControfable desire for celebrity in¬ 
duced him to visit the metropolis. In London be published some Translations from Pliny, 
Vertot, and Montfaucon; and was presented - by the Earl of Macclesfield with a Benefice of 
£ 80 a year. He also had a Lectureship in the city; acquired much popularity as a preacher; 
assisted Dr. Bumcough, afterwards Bishop of Limerick, in his duties; and became Chaplain to 
Lord Moles worth. Disappointed in some expectations which he had formed of advancement, 
lie threw up his benefice and lectureship, 1 and opened on Oratory inP'ortsmouth-street, Lin¬ 
coln’s Iiiu Fields; where, on Sundays (according to his own account) he preached on Theo¬ 
logy, and on Wednesdays on all other Sciences; his audience paying one shilling each for 
admission. Ilis orations soon degenerated into ribaldry, buffoonery, and blasphemy, and he 
resorted to the meanest and most fraudulent expedients-to obtain a maintenance. On one occa¬ 
sion, it is said, he collected a numerotis ebpgii^ii^oit“df 1 Shoe-makers, by advertising that he | 
would shew them how to make a»ptut’hf ii^e^ja a-fistri'tainutes ; and this he did by cutting 
off the tops of a pair of boots. Hogarth caricattffed him ; arid the celebrated George Alex¬ 
ander Steevcns was a constant visitor-at his chapel for the purpose of giving him annoyance. 
Pope bus “ damned him to everlasting fake”-iffhiis ‘iDunciad 

“ Imbrowii’tl With native bronte, to I Hen Fey stands, 

Tuning ilia voice; and balancing Ms bands. 

How fluent nonsense trickles from bis tongue ' 

How sweet the periods; neither said nor sung ' 

Still break the benches, Henley 1 with thy strain, 

While Sherlock, Hare, and Gibaon preach in vain. 

Oh t gve.it restorer of the good old Stage, 

Preacher at once, and Zany of the Age! 

Oh ! worthy thou of Egypt’s tyise abodes I \ 

A decent Priest, where Monkeys were the Gods." 

He died October 14, 176(5, an object of universal contempt. The promise of his early days { 
quickly faded : while at Melton, he wrote a poem entitled “ Esther,” and commenced what j 
he termed his “ Universal Grammar ;’* of which he completed ten languages, with a “ proper 
introduction to every tongue.” While at Cambridge he sent two Letters to the “ Spectator;” 
and, towards the close of his career, was author of a political paper of most venal and worth¬ 
less character, called “ The Ilyp Doctor.” 

! 

James Heywood waa a wholesale Linen-draper on Fish-street Hill, and a roan of high 
rrepectability in the city of London. Ha paid the customary fine of £500 upon declining the 
office of Alderman of Aldgate Ward, to which he was elected ; and, having lived in the enjoy¬ 
ment of his faculties and health till his ninetieth year, died at his house in Austin Friars, in 
July, 177(1. 
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Mr. Heywood was in the early part of his life a great politician, and contracted a habit, 
singularly inconvenient to persons in discourse with him, for which he is commemorated with 
much humour by Steele, in the “ Guardian.” » 

“ There is a silly habit among many of our minor orators, who display their eloquence in 
the several Coffee-houses, to the no small annoyance of considerable numbers of her Mnjesty’s 
spruce and loving subjects ; and that is a humour they have got of twisting off your buttons. 
These ingenious gentlemen are not able to advance three words until they have got fast hold 
of one of your buttons; but as soon as they have procured such an excellent handle for dis¬ 
course, they will indeed proceed witli great elocution. I know not how well some may have 
escaped, but for my part I have often met with them to my cost; having, I believe, within 
these three years last past been argued out of several dozens, insomuch that I have for some 
time ordered my Tailor to bring me home with every suit a dozen, at least, of spare ones, to 
supply the place of such as from time to time are detached, as an help to discourse, by the 
vehement gentlemen before mentioned. I remember upon the news of Dunkirk’s being de¬ 
livered into our hands, a brisk little fellow, a politician and an able engineer, had got into the 
middle of Button’s Coffee-house, and was fortifying Graveling for the service of the most 
Christian King with all imaginable expedition. The work was carried on with such success 
that, in less than a quarter of an hour’s time, he had made it almost impregnable; and, in the 
opinion of several worthy citizens who had gathered round, full as strong both by teu and 
land as Dunkirk ever could pretend to be. I happened, however, unadvisedly, to attack some 
of his outworks, upon which, to shew his great skill likewise in the offensive part, he immedi¬ 
ately made an assault upon one of my buttons, and oarried it in less than two minutes, not¬ 
withstanding I made as handsome a defence as was possible. He had likewise invested a 
second, and would certainly have been master of that too in a very little time, had he not 
been diverted from this enterprise by the arrival of a courier, who brought advice tlmt his pre¬ 
sence was absolutely necessary in the disposal of a beaver; upon which be raised the siege, 
and, indeed, retreated with precipitation.” 

It was Mr. Heywood himself, that (having conquered this silly habit), in after years, pointed 
out his own identity with Steele’s Politician . 

» 

Isaac Watts was born at Southampton, on July 17, 1674. At a very early age he began 
to study the Latin and Greek Languages, to which he afterwards added Hebrew; and bad 
acquired a very competent knowledge of them by the time he attained his sixteenth year. In 
1690 he was placed at the academy of the Rev. Thomas Rowe, in London ; and in 1693 he 
joined the communion of the Independents, of which sect his preceptor was a minister. Hav¬ 
ing completed his studies, he devoted two years under his father’s roof, to preparation for the 
sacred duties of the pastoral charge : and, at the expiration of that period, he accepted an in¬ 
vitation from Sir John Hartopp, to become the domestic tutor of his son. He lived with Sir 
John five years, during which he perfected himself in Biblical learning; and in the last yeur, 
1698, preached for the first time, on his birth-day. Shortly after, he was appointed assistant 
to the Rev. Dr. Chauncey ; and on the Doctor’s death in 1701-2, became his successor. He 
bad scarcely entered upon his new office, when he was attacked by a severe illness, which in¬ 
capacitated him for some years. He recovered, however, sufficiently to resume the duties of 
his charge; in which he evinced the greatest assiduity and solicitude until a second time lie 
was afflicted with a fever so violent that he never entirely overcame the effects of it. At this 
period he met with a true Samaritan in Sir Thomas Abney, who took him into his house, and 
exerted Himself indefktigably to restore his health. In this he succeeded; and though Sir 
i nomas lived but eight years to enjoy the society of his illustrious friend, Dr. Watts became 
or le remain er of his life the inmate of that hospitable family; where, for thirty-six years, 
he received every demonstration of affection, esteem, and veneration. 

,. n 1 ' 16, Dr. Watts returned to the duties of his ministry, which had been performed during 
^ r " ^ urau< * J >r ' ce > 118 joint pastor. In 1728 he received, totally unsolicited 
.Aberdeen^ 0 ° ^ ^ e ® ree ^ octor * n Divinity, from the Universities of Edinburgh and 
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He continued to officiate in his congregation, until disabled by increasing infirmity: he then 
wished to resign his appointment, but was not permitted to do so; his flock insisted upon his 
continuing to receive the accustomed salary, and at the same time paid another minister to act 
in his stead. Dr. Watts died on the 25th of November, 1748, aged 74. 

The virtues and piety of Dr. Watts are strongly reflected in his writings, and spread over 
them an imperishable lustre. As a Theologian and a Philosopher, he is inferior to none ; ns a 
Poet, he is spirited and elegant; but all distinctions, perhaps, ought to give way before that 
to which he has a primeval claim, and which is so freely awarded him by Dr. Johnson 

“ For children, he condescended to lay aside the Scholar, the Philosopher, and the Wit, to 
write little poems of devotion, and systems of instruction, adapted to their wants and capaci¬ 
ties, from the dawn of reason, through its gradations of advance in the morning of life. Every 
man acquainted with the common principles of human action will look with veneration on the 
writer who is at one time combating Locke, and at another making a catechism for children 
in their fourth yeur. A voluntary descent from the dignity of Science is, perhaps, the hardest 
lesson that humility can teach." 

John Weaver was a Dancing-matter, and author of “ An Essay towards a History of 
Dancing ; in which the whole Art, and its various excellencies, are in some measure explained. 
Containing the several sorts of Dancing, antique and modern, serious, Seenical, grotesque, &c. 
With til use of it as an exercise, qualification, diversion, &c.,"*12mo. In a Letter printed 
in the “ Spectator," No. 834, he advertises his intention of publishing this Work, which ap¬ 
peared before the close of the year.': Steele spoke approvingly of the Book in the “ Specta¬ 
tor," No. 466, and certainly no't uricteUrvedly, jf it be written with the same ease and spirit 
as his Letter. ■ r 

Rich Ann Parker was the friend and felloW-collegian of Steele, at Merton College. He 
took his degree of M, A. in 1697, and was esteemed ft very accomplished scholar. It is said 
that Edmund Smith submitted few Translation of Longinui, to his judgment, from his exact 
critical knowledge of the ,Creek Tongue. Mr. Parker was presented by his College to the 
Vicarage of Embleton, in Northumberland, wbjchjie held te a very advanced age: it would 
appear, however, from his jx’tter in “Spectator'," Noi 474, that his taster were very dissimilar 
to those of the country gtintlemen around him. ' 

Peter Anthony Morn-tux wps borq-at Rouen in. i860. On the revocation of the Edict 
of Nantz be came to EnglaPd, and :Hved for some'time with his relative, Paul Dominique, 
Esq. Unlike the generality of his cbniatryfoea, he attained so perfect a knowledge of the 
English Language, both in ifs J idiom, 'arid its-colloquial expression, that his Translations of 
“ Don Quixote,” and “ The Works of Rabelais,” have been esteemed, the former, equal to 
any before or since ; and the latter, “ one of the roost perfect specimens of the art of Trans¬ 
lation." He also translated several plays, which were aqted with sudeess; wrote Prologues 
and Epilogues; and a Poem “On Tea,*" dedicated to (he Spectator. At length, deeming 
Trade a more lucrative pursuit than Literature, he opened an East India Warehouse in Lead- 
euhall-street; and obtained nn appointment iu the Post-office. His Letter to the Spectator 
(in No. 288) relates to this change in his avocations; and is an advertisement of the articles in 
which he dealt. -He soon was placed in easy circumstances, married an amiable woman, and 
became the father of a family; bnt these blessings were insufficient to deter him from vicious 
habits. He was found dead on the morning of the 9th of February, 171J-18, at a brothel 
near Temple Bar, not without suspicions that he hud been murdered by the wretches who 
surrounded him. 

_Bbomb, D.D., was the author of Spectator , No. 302. It is supposed that the Emilia 

who is there described, was " the mother of Mrs. Aschani, of Connington, Cambridgeshire, 
and the wife of Dr. Brome. This latter supposition is founded upon, and, in some measure, 
borne out by, her husband being termed “ Bromius." If such be the fact, we learn that 
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Promo had been originally a man, gay, thoughtless, ami extravagant; and that he owed to 
the virtues and discreet conduct of his wifo, the preservation ot his paternal estate, as well as 
of his moral character. 

-- Fkanoiiam was a resident at Norwich, and wrote “ Spectator,” No. 520, upon his 

wife’s death. We have no further particulars regarding him ; and it is a pity, for the paper 
in question is of extreme beauty, simplicity, and tenderness. 

Mn. i.or was Greek Professor in the University of Glasgow, and joined with Mr j 
Montgomery, in writing No. 521. Mr. Dunlop published a Greek Grammar of some repute. 

Mr. Montgomery was a Merchant of high respectability, and, we are told, “traded to 
Sweden, and his business carrying him there, it is said that in consequence of something be¬ 
tween him and Queen Christina, he was obliged to leave the kingdom abruptly. This event 
was supposed to have affected bis intellects, much in the same manner ns Sir Roger de Cover- 
ley is represented to have been injured by Ids passion for the beautiful widow.” 

Miss Shephkard, and her sister, Mrs. Perky, were descended from Sir Fleetwood 
Shepheard. The former wrote two Letters in the “ Spectator,” one signed Parthenia, in No. 
i 140, the other Leonora , in No. 1C3: and the latter, one in No. 92, reminding Addifm of a 
1 promise he had made, to recommend a select libritn tor the improvement o' the lair sex. 

Robert Harter was a Conveyancer of Lincoln's Inn: he wrote the Letter in No. 4fit), 
signed M.D. The original draught, communicated by the Rev. Mr. Harper, of the llmsli 
Museum, shews that Steele made many alterations in tins Letter before printing it. 

-Golding. Wc have no particulars relative to the life and character of Mr. Golding ; ' 

but to him is attributed the firsI Letter in No. 250 of the “ Spectator.” 

Gilbert Budgell, the second brother of Eustace Rndgell, was the author of the versos 
at the close of No. 591 : it is probable that the paper itself is the production of his brother 

Eustace. 

i 

! Henry Bland was bead master of Eton School, then Provost of the College, and after¬ 
wards Dean of Durham. He was author of the Latin Translation of Cato's Soliloquy, in 
i No. 028, originally attributed to At.terbury. The late Horace Walpole assured Mr Nicholls 
; that lie laid heard hi* father, Sir Robert, say that it was the work of Ulaml, and that he j 
had himself given it to Addison. 

• 1 

) 

; Richard Ince was educated at Westminster, and after became a student of Clirist-cluireh, ! 
Oxford. Steele testifies to bis having been a contributor to the “ Spectator,” in No. 655. In j 
1740, he obtained, through Lord Granville’s interest, the office of Secretary to the Comp- ! 
trailer ot Army Accounts, the duties of which he performed with great credit for twelve | 
years; when, by the death of bis brother, he inherited an affluent fortune. He died in 1758. 

Carey, of New College, Oxford, was, by Steele’s acknowledgement (No. 555), n 
contributor to the.“ Spectatorhis productions, however, have not been identified. 

Besides the-Papers ascribed, by ascertained fact, and by internal evidence, to the foregoing, 
a considerable number marked T. (meaning, it is judged, Transcribed), as well as fifty-three 
others, remain unappropriated. Many of them, it is probable, are the compositions of Budgell 
ami Ticket!; but research seems to have done its utmost, and it is not now likely that further 
in formation will be elicited respecting them. 
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'10 LOItl) JOHN SOM Fits, 

H\K<)\ OK EVK.-jIIAM 

Mv LoflP, 

1 Won i ii mil ait this p,nt of an impartial Spec¬ 
tator, if I deiliouled the followin'' papers to mil* wlr> 
ik not of the tnoht consummate .mil at know United 
mint. 

None but a person of a finished < hdracier can be a 
proper patron of a work whuli endeavours to culti¬ 
vate .mil polish htiuian life, liy promoting virtue and 
knowledge, ami by leeoniniending whatsoever may 
lie either useful or oinameutal to society 

I know that the homage l now paj you, is offering 
a kind of violence to one who is as solicitous to shun 
applause, as ho is assiduous to deserve it. But, mv 
Lord, this is perhaps the only particular in whiefi 
your prudence will be always disappoints j. 

While justice, candour, equanimity, a zeal lor the 
good of your country, and the most persuasive elo¬ 
quence in bringing over others to it, are valuable 
distinctions: you are not to expect that the public 
will so far comply with your inclinations, us to for- 
behr celebrating such extraordinary qualities. It is 
in vain that you have endeavoured to conceal your 
share of merit in the many national services which 
you have effected. Do what you will, the present 
age will be talking of your virtues, though posterity 
alone will do them justice. 

Other men pass through oppositions and contending 
interests in the ways of ambition; but 5 »ur great 
abilities have been invited to power, and imjtortuncd 
to accept of advancement. Nor is it strange that 
this should happen to your Lordship, who could 
bring into the service of your sovereign the arts and 
policies of ancient Greece and Rome, ns well as the 
most exact knowledge of our own constitution in 
particular, ami of the interests of Europe in general; 
to which I must also add, a certain dignity in your¬ 
self, that (to say Ute least of it) has been always 
equal to those great honours which have been con¬ 
ferred upon you. 

It is very well known bow much the church owed 
to vott, in the most dangerous day it ever saw, that 
of the arraignment of it* prelates; and how far the 


civil power, in the bite aud piosent reign, has been 
indebted to your counsels and ivi-dnm. 

But to t'tminer.tte the gieat advantages which the 
public lias received from ymr ndtniiiistrwlinn would 
be a 111010 proper work for a histoiy, than for an ad- 
iliess of this uatiiie. 

Your Lordship appears as great in vour private 
life, as in the most important offices which you have 
norue. 1 would, therefore, rather 1 li 00 se to speak 
of the pleasure you afford all who are admitted to 
your conversation, of your elegant taste 111 all the 
polite arts of learning, of your great humanity and 
complacency of manners, aud of the surpnsiug 111 - 
lluoncc which is peculiar to you, 111 making every 
one who conversed with your Lordship preler you to 
himself, without thinking the less tncdulv of his own 
talents. But if I should take notice of all that might 
be observed in your Lordship, I should lmvo nothing 
new to say upon any other chaiacter of distinction. 

1 am, my Loid, 

Your Lordship’s most devoted, 

Most obedient humble servant, 
The Spectator 


TO CHARLES LOUD HALIFAX. 

Mv Loud, 

’•Similitude of manners and studies is usually men¬ 
tioned as one of the strongest motives to affectum 
and esteem ; but t,ho passionate veneration I have 
for your Lordship, l think flows from an admiration 
of qualities in you, of which, in the whole course uf 
these papers, I have acknowledged myself iuca- 
pabl". Whilo 1 busy myself as a stranger upon earth, 
and cap, pretend to no other than being a looker-on, 
you are conspicuous in the busy and polite world— 
both in the world of men, and that of letters. While 
l am silent and unobserved in public meetings, you 
arc admired by all that approach you, as the life and 
genius of the conversation. Wbat a happy conjunc¬ 
tion of different talents meets in him whose whole 
discourse is at once animated by the strength and 
force of reason, and adorned with all the graces an I 
embellishments of will When learning irradiates 
common life, it is then in its highest use and perfev 
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lion ; and it to such as your Lordship, that the 
sciences owe the esteem which they have with the 
active pint of mankind. Knowledge of books, in 
recluse men, is like that sort of lantern which hides 
him who carries it, and serves ouly to pass through 
secret and gloomy paths of his ow n ; but in the pos¬ 
session of a mau of business, it is as a torch in the 
hand'of one who is willing and able to shew those 
who were bewildered the way which leads to their 
prosperity and welfare. A generous concern for 
your country, and a passion for every thing that is 
truly great and noble, are what actuate all your life 
and actions; and 1 hope you will forgive me when 
I have an ambition this book may bo placed m the 
library of so good a judge of what is valuabh—in that 
library where the choice is such, that it will not he 
a disparagement to be the meanest author in it. 
Forgive me, my Lord, for taking this occasion of 
telling all the world how ardently I love ami honour 
you; and that I am, with the utmost giatitude for 
all your favours, 

My Lord, your Loidship’s most obliged, 

Most obedient, and most Jui mbit* servant, 

Tils. Sneer a tun 

TO THE RIGHT IION. HENRY BOYLE.* 
Sir, 1712. 

As the professed de«isjn of this work is to enter¬ 
tain its readers in general, without giving offence to 
any particular person, it would be difficult to find out 
so proper a patron for it as jourself, there being 
none whose meiit is more univeis.illy acknowledged 
by all parties and who has made himself more 
friends, and fewer enemies. Your gloat abilities 
and unquestioned integrity in those high employ-, 
incuts wlucli you have passed through, would not 
have been able to have raised you this general ap¬ 
probation, had they not been accompanied with that 
moderation in a high fortune,, and that affability of 
innnDers, which are so conspicuous through all parts 
of your life. Your aversion to any ostentatious arts 
of setting to bhew those great services which you 
have doue the public, has not likewise a little con¬ 
tributed to that universal acknowledgment which is 
paid you by your count! y. 

The consideration of this part of your character, 
is that which hinders me trom enlarging on those 
extraordinary talents, which have given you so great 
a figure in the British senate, as well as on that ele¬ 
gance and politeness which appear in your more re¬ 
tired eonveisation. I should he unpardonable if, 
after what I huve said, 1 should longer detain you 
with an address of this nature ; I cannot, however, 
conclude it, without acknowledging those great ob¬ 
ligations winch you have laid upon, 

Sir, your most obedient humble servant. 

The Spectator. 

TO THE DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH. 

My Lord, 1712. 

As it is natural for us to have fondness for what 
has cost us much time and attention to produce, I 
hope your grace will forgive my endeavour to pre¬ 
serve this work from oblivion, by affixing to it your 
memorable name. 

I shall not here presume to mention the illus- 
trmns passages of your life, which arc celebrated by 
the whole age, and have been the subject of the 

Lord^CStictou 0t Clla,le '’• Lor<1 ChlTord. ■»<! aherward 


most sublime pens; but if I could convey you to 
posterity in your private character, and describe the 
stature, the behaviour, and aspect, of the Duke of 
Marlborough, I question not but it would fill the 
reader with more agreeable images, amf give him a 
more delightful entertainment; than what can be 
found in the following, or any other book. 

One cannot indeed without offence to yourself 
observe, that you excel the rest of mankind in the 
least, n» w iTl as the greatest endowments. Nor were 
it a circumstance to be mentioned, if the graces 
and attiaelions of your person were not the only 
pre-enuncme you have above others, which is left 
almost unobserved by gicatei writers. 

Yet how pleasing would it be to those who shall 
read the suiprising revolutions m your story', to he 
made acquainted with your ordinary life mid de¬ 
portment ! How- pleasing would it be to hear that 
the same man who carried file and sword into the 
countries of all that had opposed llie cause of liberty, 
and struck a terror into the armies of France, had, 
in the midst of his high station, a behaviour as gen¬ 
tle as is usual in the first steps towards greatness 1 
And if it, were possible to express that easy gran¬ 
deur, which did lit once persuade and command; it 
would appear as clharly lo those to come, as it does 
to las contemporaries';, that all the great events whn h 
weie brought to pass u’bder (lie. conduct of bo vvell- 
gorerned a spirit, were the'-blessings of heaven upon 
w isdom and valour; and all vvhiclrweem adverse fell out 
by dump permission, which weare hot to .search into. 

You have passed that year of life wherein the 
most able and fortunate captain, before yutir tune, 
dcchned he had lived long enough both to nature 
and to glory; and your Grace may make that re¬ 
flection with much more justice. He spoke of it 
after he had arrived at empire by a usurpation upon 
those whom he had enslaved; but the l’rince of 
Mindelhcim may rejoice in a sovereignty which was 
the gift of hlhi whose dominions he had preserved. 

Glory established upon the. uninterrupted success 
of honourable designs und actions, is not subject to 
diminution; nor can any attempt prevail against it, 
but in the proportion whn li the narrow circuit of 
rumour boars to the unlimited extent of fame. 

We may congratulate your Grace not only upon 
your high achievements, but likewise upon the 
happy expiration of your command^ by which your 
glory is put out of the power of fortune : and when 
your person Bball he so too, that the Author and 
Disposer of all things may place you in that higher 
mansion of bliss and immortality which is piopured 
for good princes, lawgivers, and heroes, when he in 
his due time removes them from the envy of man¬ 
kind, is the hearty prayer of, 

My Lord, your Grace’s most obedient. 

Most devoted, humble servant, 

The Spectator. 


TO THE EARL OF WHARTON. 

My Loro, 1712-13. 

The author of the Spectator, having prefixed be¬ 
fore each of his volumes the names of some great 
persons to whom he has particular obligations, lays 
his claim to your Lordship’s patronage upon the 
same account. 1 must confess, my Lord, had not I 
already received great instances of your favour, I 
should have been afraid of submitting a work of 
tliis nature to your perusal. You are so thoroughly 
acquainted with the characters of men, and all the 
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(.•artd of human life, that it is impossible fur the -po jjjq METHUEN* 

least misrepresentation of them to escape your no g lR 

tme. It is your Lordship’s particular distinction I T j 8 with gr< at pleasure I take an opportunity of 
that you arc waster of tho whole compass of bust- publishing the gratitude I owe 5 on for the place you 
ness, and have signalised yourself m all the different allow me in your fiiendship and familiarity. I will 
scenes of it. We admue some for the dignity, not acknowledge to you that 1 have often had you in 
others for the popularity ot their behaviour; some m y thoughts, wheu I have endeavoured to draw in 
tor their clearness of judgment, others for their hap S(>mc p ans of t j 1(;se discourses, the character of a 
; pi ness of expression; some fur thelaymg of schemes, good-natured, honest, and accomplished gentleman, 
j and others for the putting of them into execution. But such representations give my readers an idea of 
It is your Lordship only who enjoys these several a person blameless only, or only laudable for such 
talents united, and that too 111 as great peifection as perfections as extend no farther than to his own 
others possess them singly. Your enemies acknow- j„ IY ato advantage, and reputation, 
ledge this great extent 111 your Lordship’s character, But when I speak of you, I celebrate one who has 
at the soma time that they use their utmost industry ],«ul the happiness of possessing also those qualities 
and invention to derogate from it. But it is for your which make a man useful to society, and ot having 
honour that those who are now your enemies wore }, a ,| opportunities of exerting them m the most con- 
always so. You havo acted in so much consistency spu.uous manner. 

with yourself, and piomoted the iuteiests ot your The great pait you had, as Biitish ambassador, in 
j tountry 111 so uuitorm a manner, that those who picturing and cultivating the advantageous eoui- 
1 would misrepicseut vour generous designs loi the tmuei*between the cuuits of England and Portugal, 
public good cannot but appiove the steadiness and ( ias puichaseH you the lasting esteem of all who un- 
intropidity with which you pursue* them. It is a deistand the business of either nation. 


most sensible pleasure to me that I have tins oppui 
tunity of piofessuig myself one of your great ad' 
mirers. and, in a very particular manner, 

My Loid, yotii Lordship’s most obliged, 

And most obedient, bumble scuvaut, 


TO 1’IIK EARL OF SUNDERLAND. 
Mv Loud, 1712-13 


I have tins oppui- Those personal excellences which aie ovenated bv 
ot your great ad- t|, c ordinary world, and too much neglected by wise 
riaimer, men, yuu have applied with the justest skill and 

- obliged, judgment. The most gi.ucful address in horseiran- 

tnible seivaut, slu|), in the use of the sword, and in dancing, has 

Ike Sent 1 a 1011 . been used by you as lower arts; and as they have 
occasionally seived to cover or introduce the talents 
DLllLAND. of a skilful minister. 

ld‘2-13. But your abilities have not appeared only in one 


\i KV many tavours and livihtiex (received from nation. When it was vour pioviuee to act as her 
you 111 a private capacity) which I have no other Majesty’s minister at the court of Savoy, at that time 


way to .11 knowledge, will, I hope, excuse this pre- encamped, you acionipanicd that gallant prince 
sumption ; but the justice I, as a Spectator, owe through all the vuissiLudcs of his fortune, and shared 


your «htuaetci, plaies me above the want of uu e\- by his side the danger- of that gloiious day m which 
case. Candour aud openness of heart, which shine ) lc recovered Ins capital. As far ns it regards per¬ 
il! all your words and actions, exact the highest sonal qualities, you attained, 111 that one hour, the 
esteem from all who have the hunoui to know you ; highest military reputation. The behaviour of our 
and a winning condescension to all subordinate to minister in the action, and the good offices done the 


you, made business a pleasure to those who exe- vanquished in the name of the Queen of England, 
euted it under you, at toe same time that, it height- gave both the couqueror and the captive the most 
,cr Majesty’s lavotir to all those who hnd the lively examples of the courage and geuerosity of the 
;ess of having it conveyed. through youi nation he represented. 

A secretary of state, in the interest of mail- Your friends aud companions in your absence fre- 
oined with that of hix fellow-subjects, aecoin- quently talk these things of you; and you cannot 


hands. A secretary of state, in the interest of man¬ 
kind joined with that of hb> fellow-subjects, accom¬ 


plished with a gicat facility aud elegance ill all the hide from us (by the most discreet silence in any 
modern as well us ancient languages, was a happy thing which regards yourself) that the frank onter- 
and proper member of a ministry, by whose services tamment we have at your table, your easy condescen- 
vi,ur sovereign is in so high and flourishing a con- SIon 1Q little incidents of mirth and diversion, and 
ilition, as makes all other princes and potentates general complacency of manners, are far from being 
powerful or inconsiderable in Europe, as they are the greatest obligations wo have to you. I do assure 
triends or enemies to Great Britain. The importance you, there is not one of your ii lends has a greater 
of those great events which happened during that sense of your merit in general, and of the favours 
administration in which your Loidship bore so 1111 - you every day do us, thau, Sir, 

Dortaut a charge, will bo acknowledged as long as Your most obedient and most humble servant, 

time shall endure. I shall not therefore attempt to Rich Ann Stkei e. 


RicHxnn Stkei e. 

rehearse those illustrious passages, hut give this ap- _ 

s:;« ;»:■ to *.im« honeycombs, 

and patronage to me, as you are a gentleman of the The seven formervolumes of the Spectator having 
most polite literature, and perfectly accomplished in been dedicated to some of tho most celebrated per- 
tiie knowledge of books* and men, which makes it sons of the age, I take leave to inscnlioj this eighth 
nee'ssarv to beseech your indulgence to the follow- " ~ . ~~ 

1 ^ I ||,» a.Iihnf ll.sr .1 • who is with the * Afterwards Str Paul Methuen, Knight of tlie Bath. This 

mg leaves, and the author of them, who is, with the 

very tiwonlous gentleman, whilst ambassador at the court of 
greatest truth anu respect, t Portugal, concluded xhp famous commercial treaty which bear* 

My Lord, yuur Lordship’s obliged, his name; unit in the same capacity, at the court of Savoy. 

Obedient, and humble servant, werUd hinuelf nobiy « amtliury haro. 

The- Spcctator t Generally supposed (0 be Colonel Clelsnd. 

_ *HE OPELTA Tua. j 'fnis dedication Is supposed to have been written hy Finn¬ 


ing leaves, and the author of them; who is, with the 
greatest truth and respect, 

My Lord, yuur Lordship’s obliged, his name: and in the same capacity, at the court of Savoy. 

Obedient, and humble servant, werUd himself nobly as a military hero. 

The- Spcctator t Generally supposed (0 be Colonel Clelsnd. 

_ *HE QPELTA Toa. j -fnis dedication Is supposed to havo been written hy Fiu*- 

Thu lordship was the founder of the splendid end truly tace Budgell, who might have better dedicated it to Wp 
rahiabl* library at Altliorp. Wimble. 
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and last to you, as to a gentleman who hath ever 
been ambitions of appearing in the best company. 

You are now wholly retired from the busy part of 
mankind, and at leisure to reflect upon your past 
achievements; for which reason I look upon you as 
I a person very well qualifieil for a dedication. 

I may possibly disappoint my readers, and your¬ 
self too, if I did not endeavour on this occasion to 
make the world acquainted with your virtues. And 
here, Sir, I shall not compliment you upon your 
birth, person, or foitune, nor on any other the like 
perfections which you possess whether you will or 
no; but shall only touch upon those which aic of 
jour acquiring, and in which every one must allow 
you have a real met it. 

Your jaunty air and easy motion, the volubility of 
your discourse, the suddenness of your laugh, the ma¬ 
nagement of your snuff-box, with the whiteness of 
youi hands and teeth (which liav justly gained sou 
the envy of the most polite p.titof the male world, 
and the love of the greatest beauties in the female) 
are entiioly to he asciibed to your pei-ou.il getnus 
and application. 

You are formed for these accoinph-lnnenls by a 
happy turn of nature, and have blushed yum sell in 
them by the utmost improvements of art. A man 
that is defective ill either of these qualifications 
(whatever may be the secret ambition of his heart,) 
must never hope to make the figuie you have done, 
among the fashionable jmrt of his specie-. It is 
lheielbre no wonder we see such multitudes of as¬ 
piring young men fall shut l of you in all these beau¬ 
ties of your character, notwithstanding the study 
and practice of them is the whole business of their 
lives. But I need not tell you, that the free and 
disengaged behaviour of a fine gentleman makes as 
many awkward beaux, as the easiness of your fa¬ 
vourite h«th made in-upid poets. 

At present you are content to aim all your charms 
at your own spouse, without farther thought of mis-, 
i hief to any others of the sex. I know you had for¬ 
merly a very gieat contempt foi that pedantic race 
| of mortals who call themselves philosophers; and* 

! yet, to your honoui 1*> it spoken, there is not usage 
I of them all could have better acted up to their pie- I 
J cepfs in one of the most important points of life : I 1 
I mean, in that geueious disregard of popular opinion ! 

I which you shewed some years ago, when you chose J 
. lor your wife an obseme young woman, who doth’ 


not indeed pretend to an ancient family, but nas cer¬ 
tainly as many forefathers as any lady in the land, 
if sho but reckons up their names. 

I must own I conceived very extraotjjh'nary hope* 
of vou from the moment that you confessed your age, 
anil from cight-and-forty (where you had stuck so 
many years) very ingeniously stepped into your 
grand climacteric. Your deportment lias since been 
very venerable and becoming If i am rightly in¬ 
formed, you make a regular appearance every qnnr- 
tei-sessions among your brothers of the quorum ; 
and if things go on as they do, stand fair for being n 
colonel of the militia. I am told that your time 
passes away as agreeably in the amusements of a 
country life, as it ever did in the gallant nes of the 
town ; and that you now take os much pleasure in 
the planting of young trees, as you did formerly in 
the cutting down of your old oues. In short, we hear 
from all hands that you are thoroughly reconciled to 
your dirty acics, and have not too much wit to look 
into your own estate. 

After having sputum thus much of my patron, I 
mu«t take the privilege of an author in saying some¬ 
thing of myself. I shall therefore beg leave to add, 
that I have purposely omit'ed setting those maiks 
to the end ot every paper, which appeared in my 
former volumes, that you may have an opportunity 
of shewing Mrs. Honey combe the shrewdness of your 
conjectures, by ascribing every speculation to its 
proper author; though you know how often many 
prolound critics in style and sentiments have very 
judiciously eired in this particular, before they were 
let into the secret. I am. Sir, 

Your most faithful humble servant, 

- The Si'ici aioii. 


THE BOOKSELLER TO THE READER. 

In the six hundred and thirty-second Spectator, 
the reader will find an account of the rise of tins 
eighth and last volume. 

1 have not been able to prevail upon the several 
geutlemen whrt were concerned in this work to let 
me acquaint the world with their names. * 

Perhaps it will be unnecessary to inform the 
reader, that no other papers which have appeared 
under the title of the Spectator, since the closing ol 
this eighth volume, were written by any of those 
gcntlcirten who had a hand in this or the former 
volumes. 
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Non fumum ex fulgnre. sod ex fumo dare lucem 
CogUst. ut specioaa dehlnc mtraeula promnt, 

Hor. An. Poet ver. 143. 
One with n flash begins, and ends in smoke; 

Another oat of smoke brings glorious light. 

And (without raising expectation high) 

Surprises us with du-tillug miracles.—R oscommon. 

I have ohserved, that a reader seldom peruse* a 
: book with pleasure, till he know* whether the writor 
1 of it be a block or a fair man, of a mild or choleric 
f disposition, married or a bachelor, with other parti- 
,T rulers of.the like nature, that conduce very much to 
1 *hc tight understanding of an author To gratify 


th.s curiosity, which is so,natural in a reader, I de¬ 
sign this paper and my next as prefatory dis¬ 
courses to my following writings, and 'shall give 
some account in them of the several persons that 
are engaged in this work- A* the chief trouble t , 
compiling, digesting, and correcting, will fall to my 
share, I must do myself the justice to open the work 
with my owq history. 

I was born to a email hereditary estate, which, 
according to tho tradition of the village where it 
lies, was b innded by the same hedges and ditches in 
William the Conqueror's time that it is at present, 
and has been delivered down from father to son, 
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whole and on ire, without the loss or acquisition of 
a single field or meadow, during the space of 
six hundred years. There runs a story in the fa. 
inily, that, when my mother was gone with child of 
me almut three months, she dreamed that she was 
brought to led of a judge. Whether this might 
proceed from a law-suit which was then depending 
in the family, or my father's being a justice of "the 
peace, I cannot determine ; for I am not so vain us 
to thiuk it presaged any dignity that I should arrive 
at in future life, though that was the interpretation 
which the neighbourhood put upon it. The grai 
If my bchaviuur at my first appearanco inflow , 
that T'8U'aft»,mik37if‘favotirtey 


thrirw away triy pjtle before I was two months old, 
am! would not make use of my coral until they had 
taken away the bells from it. ' 

As for the rest of my infancy, there being nothing 
in it rematkable, I shall pass ovar it in silence. 1 
find that, during my nonage, I had the reputation of 
a very sullen youth, but was always a favourite of 
my schoolmaster, who used to say, “ thatparts 
were sold, and nmjjJd, wear well. ” I had notoecu 
long’aftffe university, before I distinguished myself 
by a most profound silence; for during the space of 
eight years, excepting in the public exercises of the 
college, I scarce uttered the quantity of u. hundred 
words; anilmiTeed do not remember that I ever 
spoke three sentences together in my whole life. 
Whilst 1 wus in this learned body, 1 applied myself 
with so much diligence to tny studies, that there are 
igry. few, celebrated- books, either ift.rbc Umol or 
t he modern tongues, which I ajp got Acquainted, with. 

Upon the death of my father, I was resolved to 
travel into foreign countries, and therefore left the 
uuiversity with the character of an odd, unaccount¬ 
able fellow, that had a great deal of learniug, if I 
would but show it. An jq&ttabta tfeiffiJjtfkj .know¬ 
ledge carried me into all the countries of Europe 
in which tliere was any thing new or strange to be 
seen; nay, to such a degree w as my curiosity raised, 
that having read the controversies of some great 
I men concerning the antiquities of Egypt, 1 made a 
| i voyage to Grand Cairo on puipoac to take the ruea- 
t sure of a pyramid; und as soon as I had set myself 
i right in that particular, returned to my native 
couutry with great satisfaction.* 

I have passed my latter years in this city, where I 
am frequently seen in most public places, though 
there are not above half-a-dozen of my select friends 
that know me; of whom my next paper shall give a 
more particular account There is no place of ge¬ 
neral resort wherein I do not often mike my ap¬ 
pearance.—Sometimes I am seen thrusting my head 
into a rouud of poliiiciaus,end listening 
with great attontfon to the narratives the* are made 
in those little circular audiences. Sometimes I 
i.smoke a pipe at Child’s,f and while I seem attentive 
dir.ftothing but the Postman, overhear the conversa¬ 
tion of every tabic inlEe room. I appear on Sun¬ 
day nights at St. James’s coffee-house, and mme- 
times join the little committee of politics in the 
inner room, as one who comes there to hear and im¬ 
prove. My face is likewise very well known at the 
Grecian, the Cocoa-tree, And in the theatres both of 

■* A laretsm on Mr. Qttftv**, tad his book entitled Pjrrami 
dographta, 

t Clnid's coffee-house was In St Paul's ohurcb-ynnl, and 
the resort of the clergy; St. James’s stood thru where It does 
now, Jonathsu's was In tlhiui^e-ailey; and the Rase tavern 
was oo Uie outside of Tempi# bar. 


Drury-lanc and the Haymarket. I have been taken 
for a merchant upon the exchange for above these 
ten years, and sometimes pass for a Jew in the as 
sembly of sta^^ittows at Jonathan’s. In short, 
wherever I see a cluster of people, I always mix 
with them, though I^nevcr open my lips but in ray 
own club. ’~ " 

Thus I live ,n the world rather as a Spectator of 
mankind than as one of the species, by which 
means I have made myself a speculative statesman, 
soldier, merchant, and artisan, without ever med¬ 
dling with any practical part in life. I am vorv 
well versed in the theory of a husband, or a father, 
and can discern the errors in the economy, business, 
and diversions of others, better than those who are 
engaged in them; as jdamkisdiy .disccaer -bittk.; 
which a re apt to jggpapc.tiipsp who jjr? ifijhe game,: 
I never espoused any party with violence, and am 
resolved to observe a strict neutrality between the 
Whigs and Tories, unless I shall be forced to declare 
myself by the hostilities of either side. In short, l 
have acted in all the parts of ray life as a looker-on, 
which is the character I intend to preserve in tins 
paper. 

I have given the reader just so much of my his¬ 
tory and character, as to let him see 1 am not alto- 
geiher unqualified for tljp business I have under¬ 
taken. As for other particulars in my life and ad¬ 
ventures, I shall insert them in following papers, as 
l shall see occasion. Iu the mean time, when I 
consider how much I have seen, read, and heard, I 
begin to blame my own taciturnity; aud since I 
have neither time nor inclination to communicate 
the fulness of ray hoavt in speech, l am resolved to 
Uo it in writing, and to print myself out, if possible, 
before I die. I have been often told by my friends, 
that it is pity so many useful discoveries which I 
have made should be in the possession of a silent 
man. For this reason, therefore, 1 shall publish a 
sheet-foil of thoughts every morning, for the benefit 
of my contemporaries; and if I can in any way 
contribute to the diversion or improvement of the 
country in which I livo, I shall leave it when I am 
summoned out of it, with the secret satisfaction of 
thinking that I have not lived in vain. 

There are three very material points which I have 
not spoken to in this paper: ana which, for several 
important reasons, I must keep to myself, at least 
for some time: I mean an account of my nam 1 , 
age, and lodgings. I must confess, I would gratify 
my reader in any thing that is reasonable; but as 
for these three particulars, though I am sensible 
they might tend very much to the embellishment of 
my paper, I cannot yet come to a resolution of com¬ 
municating them to the public. They would indeed 
draw me out of that obscurity which I have enjoyed 
for many years, aud expose me in public pkces to 
several salutes and civilities, which havo been always 
very disagreeable to me; for the greatest pain I can 
suffer, is the being talked to, and being stared at It 
is for this reason; likewise, that I keep my com¬ 
plexion and dress as very great secr -ts ; though-it 
is not impossible but I may make discoveries ofMtb 
ip the progress of the work I have undertaken. ■ 

After having been thus p articylar upon m yself. I 
shall in to-morrow’s paper give an account of those 
gentlemen who are concerned with me in this work: 
for, as I have before intimated, a plan of it is laid 
and concerted (as all other matters of importance, 
are) in a club. However, a* my friends ha»e en¬ 
gaged mo to stand in the front, those who have a 
tnind to correspond with me may direct their fcttors 
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to the Spectator, at Mr. Buckley’s, in Little Bri 
tain. For I must further acquaint the reader, that 
though our club meets only ou Tuesdays and Thurs¬ 
days, we have appointed a committee to sit every 
night for the inspection of all such papers as may 
contribute to the advancement of the public weal. 

C. 


V'No. 2.] FRIDAY, MARCH 2, 1710-11. 


- Ast aln ifx 


El pluros, uuo corn laniard ore—Jiv S.it wi 1C7 
&ix more, at least, join their consenting voice. 

The first of our society is u gentleman of Wor¬ 
cestershire, of an ancient descent, a baronet, Ins 
name Sir Roger de CoYcfley. His great-grandfa¬ 
ther was '"Inventor of that famous country-dunce 
which is called after him. All who know tfiafsliTrr 
are very well acquainted with the parts and merits 
of Sir Roger. lie is a gentleman that is very sin¬ 
gular in his behaviour, hut Ins singularities proceed 
from his good sense, and are contradictions to the 
manners of the world only as lie thinks the world 
is in the wrong. However, this luuiiour creates 
him no enemies, for he does nothing with sourness 
or obstinacy; and his being uncoutnied to modes 
and forms makes him but the readier and more 
capable to please and oblige all who know him. 
When he is in town, he lives in Soho-squaie.* It 
is said, he keeps himself a bachelor by reason he 
was crossed Hi love by a perverse beautiful widow of 
the next county to him. Before this disappointment, 
Sir Roger was what you call a fine gentleman, had 
often supped with my Lord Rochester and Sir 
George Etherege, fought a duel upon his first coin- 1 
mg to town, and kicked bully Dawsonf in a public 
coffee-house for calling him youngster But being 
ill-used by the above-mentiom d widow, he was very 
serious fora year and a-half; and t' 'ugh, lus tem¬ 
perbeing naturally jovial, he at last got oyer it, he 
grew careless of himself, and never dressed after¬ 
ward. He continues to wear a coat and doublet of 
the same cut that were in fa-hum at the tune of (us 
repulse, which, m his merry humours, tie tells us, 
has been in and out twelve times since he first wore 
it. It is said fsir Itogcr grew humble in Ins desires 
after he had forgot his duel beauty, insomuch that 
it is reported he has frequently offended in point of 
chastity with beggars and q jp jq c-■ but this is looked 
upon, by his friends, rather as matter of raiUery. 
than truth. He is now in his fifty-sixth year, cheer¬ 
ful, gay, and hearty ; keep; a jjoqd hpp$e both in 
Town and country; a great lover of mankind; but 
'There is such a mirthful cast in Ins behaviour, that he 
is rather beloved than esteemed. 

11 is tenants grow rich, lus servants look satisfied, 
all the young women profess love to him, and the 
young men are glad of bis company. When he 
come* into a house he call* the servant* by their 
names, and talks all the way up stairs to a visit. I 
must not omit, that Sir Roger is a justice..of.jile 
quorum ; that he fills the chair at u quarter-session 
with great abilities, -and three months ago gained 
universal applause, by explaining a passage m the 
gamp m, 1 

The geotU-ripui next in esteem and authority 
among us is another bachelor, who is a member of 
thl ‘ UUkPf JTenijili', a man of great probity, wit, and 

* At that time tlie gcnt'-clcst part of the town, 

t nils felluw was a noted sharper, swaggers , and de- 
bittif'hee about town, at the time here pomUid . *t: he wufi 
known in Blackfrifkrj, am! lit thcninfainou* purlieus. 


understanding; but he has chosen his place of re¬ 
sidence rather to obey the direction of an old tnjmour- 
sprue fdther, than in pursuit of bis own uiclTna- 
tions. He was placed thereto study the laws of 
the land, and is the most learned of any of the house 
in those of the stage. Aristotle and Longinus are 
much belter understood by him than Littleton or 
Coke. The father sends up every post questions re 
biting to marriagc-aitides, leases, and tenures iu 
the iteighbouihood; all which questions ho agrees 
with an attorney to answer and take care of in the 
lump. lie is studying the passions themselves when 
he should bo inquiring into the debates among men 
which arise from them He knows the argument of 
each of the orations of Demosthenes and Tully, but 
not one case in the reports of our own courts. No 
one ever took him for a fool; but none, except Ins 
intimate friends, know lie has a great deal of wit. 
This turn makes him at once both disinterested and 
agreeable: as few<»f his thoughts are diawn from 
busiuess, they are most of them fit for conversation 
Ills taste for books is a lit tie too just for the age lie 
lives in; lie has read all, but approves of very few. 
Hi* familiarity with the customs, manners, actions, 
and writings of the ancients, makes him a very de¬ 
licate observer of what occurs to hnn in the present 
world. He is an excellent cyjjtic, and the time of 
the play is his hour of business; exactly at five he 
passes through New-Inn, crosses through Russcll- 
cotirt, and takes a turn at Will’s till the play begins; 
he has his shoes rubbed and hi* perriwig pondried 
at the barber’s as you go into the Rose. It is for 
the good of the audience when he is at a play, for 
the ai tors have an ambition to please him. 

The person of next, consideration is Sir Audiew 
Freeport, a merchant of great eminence m the city 
of London. A p«u«on of nidelatigahle industry, 
strong reason, ami great experience. Hi* notions 
of trade are noble and generous, and (as every rich 
man has usually some sly way.ttf.jesting, which 
woul^ iBJtke qo great figure were he not a m.h man) 
lie callb the sea the British Common, He is ac¬ 
quainted with commerce iu all its parts, and will 
tell you that it is a stupid and barbarous way to ex¬ 
tend dominion by arms: for true power is to be got 
by 1 arts and industry. He will often argue, that if 
this part of our trade were well cultivated, we should 
gain from one nation ; and if another, from ano¬ 
ther. I have heard him prove, that dilige.nce makes 
more lasting acquisitions than valour, and iJiat sloth 
has ruined more nations than the sword. He abound* 
m several frugal maxims, amongst which the greatest 
favourite is, “ Ajmnny saycd_n* ajienny ^ot.j’ A 
general trader of good sense iVpIeasanter company 
than a general scholat ; and Sir Andrew having a 
natural unaffected eloquence, the perspicuity of his 
discourse gives the same pleasure that wit would in 
another mau. Ho has made his fortune himself; 
and says that England may be richer than other 
kingdoms, by as plain methods os he himself is 
richer than other men; though at the same time l 
can say this of him, that there is not a point in the 
compass, but blows home a ship in which he- is an 
owner. ^ 

Next to Sir Andrew in the" club-room sits Captain 
Sentry,* a gentleman of great courage, good under 
standing, hut invincible modesty. He is one of 
those that deserve very well, hut are very awkward 

• It has been said, that the Mat person alluded to under tats 
name was C. Kempenfeit, father of the Admiral Kempvnfell 
who deplorably Scat his life, when the Poyal Georgs of 1 Wi 
guns sank atsplthead, Aug. 29, 17 82. 
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I at putting their talents within the observation of 
such as should take notice of them. He was some 
years a captain, and behaved himself witD great 
gallantry in several engagements and at several 
sieges; but having a small estate of his own, and 
being next heir 10 Sir Roger, lie has quitted a way 
of life in which no man can rise suitoSly to his 
merit, who is not something of a courtier as well as 
a soldier. I have licaid him often lament,'that in a 
'profession where merit is placed in so conspicuous a 
view, impudence should get the better of modesty. 
When he had talked to this purpose, I never heaid 
him make a sour expression, but frankly confess 
that 1 ' left the world, because he was not fit for it. 
Jy stric. honesty, and an even regular behaviour, are 
; jh themselves obstacles to him that must press 
■j h roug h crowds, who endeavour at the shine end 
1 wTtffnimself, the favour of a commander. He will, 
however, in his way of talk excuse generals, for not 
disposing according to men’s desert, or inquiring 
into it; for, says lie, that great man who has a mind 
to help me, has ns many to breuk... through to coipe 
at me, ns I have to come “at him : therelore lie»will 
conclude, that the man who would make a figure, 
especially in a military way, mud get qver all false 
modesty, and assist his patron against the importu- 
I mty of other pretenders, by a pioper assurance in 
I his ow n vindication. He says it is a civil cowardice 
to be backward in asserting what you ought to ex- 
! pect, as it is a military fear to be slow in attacking 
I when it is your duty. With this candour does the 
! gentleman speak of himself aud others. The same 
, iiankuess runs through all his conversation. The 
| military part of his life has furnished hnn wijh 
many adventures, in the relation of which he is very 
| agreeable to the company; for he is never over- 
! bearing, chough accustomed to command men in 'lie 
I utmost degree below him; nor ever too obsequious, 

I from a habit of obeying men highly above him. 

But'that our society may not appear a set of liu- 
mourists, unacquainted with the gallantries and 
pleasures of the age, we have amongst us the gallant 
Will Honeycomb,* a gentleman who, according to 
| his years, should be in the decline of his life, but 
having been very careful of his person, and always 
; had a very easy foituue, time 11144 prude lmt very 
' little impression, either by wrinkles on fils'forehead, 

J Or traces oil his brain. His person is well turned, 

[ and of a good height. He is very ready at that 
j sort of discourse with which men usually entertain 
I women. He has all his life dressed very well, and 
i remembers habits as others do men. He can smile 
! when one speaks to him, and laughs easily. He 
knows the history of every mode, and can inform 
j you from which of the French king’s weuchc.J our 
r wives and daughters had this maimer of curling their 
ijjjiiv, that way of placing their hood?— -vhose frailty 
*w.is covered by such a sort of petticoat, and whoso 
vanity to shew hotfoot made that part of the dress 
so short in such a year. In a word, all his conver* 
sation and knowb-tlgo has been in the female world. 

1 As other men of his ago will take notice to you what 
! such a minister said upon such an occasion, ho will 
; tell you, when tho Duke of Monmouth danced at 
i court, such a woman was then smitten—another was 
taken with him at the head of his troop in the Park. 
In all these important relations, ho has ever about 
the same time received ft kind glance, or ft blow of 
a fan from some celebrated beauty, tnotbeT of the 


• It has been Mild tliat a Colonel Clvlnnd nm supposed to 
have been the rent person alluded to underUlo < I Aracter. 


present Lord Such a-one. If you speak of a young 
commoner that said a livery thing in the house, he 
starts up, “ He has good blood in hi?, vetoth, Tom 
Mirable begot him; the rogue cheated mg in that 
affair; that young fellow’s mother used me more like 
a dog than any woman 1 ever made advauces to.” 
This way of talking of bis very much enlivens the 
conversation among us of a Inure sedate turn ; and 
1 find there is not one of the company, but myself, 
who rarely speak at all, but speaks of him as of 
that sort of man, who is usually called a well-bred 
fine gentleman. To conclude his character, whcie 1 
women are not concerned, he is an honest worthy man. | 
I cannot tell whether I am to account him whom 1 
I am next to speak of, as one of our company ; for ' 
he visits us but seldom; but when he docs, it adds 
to every man else a new enjoyment of himself. He 
is a clergjman, a very philosophic man, of general 
learning, great sanctity of life, and the most exact 
good breeding. He has the misfortune to be of a 
very weak constitution, and consequently, canuot 
accept of such cares and business as preferments in 
his function would oblige him to; be'is therefore 
among divines what a chamber-counsellor is among 
lawyers. The probity of his mind, and tho integiity 
of his life, create him followers, as being eloquent or 
loud advances others. He seldom introduces the 
subject be speaks upon ; but we are so far gone in 
years, that he observes, when he is among us, an 
earnestness to have him fall on some divine topic, 
which he always treats with much authoiity, as 0110 
who has no interest in this world, as one who ib 
hastening to the object of all his wishes, and cun- t 
reives hope from lus decays and infirmities. These 
are my ordinary companions,—It. . 


No. 3. SATURDAY, MARCH X 1710-11. 

Kt 'ju" quibipir fere studio ilewiiotus uillia-rot, 

Aut ouihus hi retius moltimi *>unius ante morel!, 

Atque in qua ration- MIL rnntenla mens, 

In bomms t . Klein pterumijao videmur obire. 

Ui<» 1 . tv. 909 

-What studies please, what most delight. 

Amt fill men's thoughts, they dream them o'er ut eight. 

CRS*ru 

In one of my rambles, or rather speculations, I 
looked into the great hall, where the bank is kept, 
aud was not a little pleased to see the directors, se¬ 
cretaries, and clerks, with all the other members of 
that wealth/ corporation, ranged in their several 
stations, according to the parts they act m that 
just and regular economy. This revived m my me¬ 
mory the many discourses which I hud both read and 
heard concerning the decay of public credit, with 
the methods of restoring it, and which, in my opi¬ 
nion, have always been defective, because they have 
always been made with an eye to separate interests 
and party principles. 

The thoughts of the day gave my mind employ¬ 
ment for a w hole night, so that I fell insensibly into 
a kind of methodical dream, which disposed all my 
contemplations into a vision, or allegory, or what 
else the reader shall please to call it 

Methought I returned to the great hall, where I 
had been the morning before; but fo my surprise, 
i us toad of the company that I left there, I saw to¬ 
wards the upper end of the-hall a beautiful virgin, 
seated on a throne of gold. Her name (as they told 
me), was public Credit. The walls, instead of being 
adorned with pictures and maps, were hung with 
many acts of parliament written in golden Tetters 
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At the upper end of tlie hall was the magiui charta, 
with the act of uniformity on the right hand, and 
the act of toleration on the left. At the lower end 
of the hall was thp act of settlement, which was 
placed full iu the eye of the virgin that sat upon the 
throne. Doth the sides of the hall were covered 
with smh acts of parliament as had boon made for 
the establishment of public funds. The lady seemed 
to set an unspeakable value upou these several pieces 
of furniture, insomuch that she often refreshed her 
eye with them, and often smiled with a secret plea¬ 
sure, as she looked upon lliem ; hut, at the same 
time, shewed a very particular uneasiness, if she 
saw any thing approaching that might hurt them. 
She appeared, indeed, infinitely timorous 111 all her 
behaviour; and whether it was from the delicacy of 
her constitution, or that she was troubled with va¬ 
pour s, as I was afterward told liy one who I found 
was none of her well-wishers, she changed colour, 
and staitled at every thing she heard. She was 
likewise (as I afterward found) a gieater valetudi¬ 
narian thau any I had ever met with even in her 
own sex, and subject to sm h momentary consump¬ 
tions, that, in the twinkling of an eye, she should 
fall away from the most florid complexion, and most 
healthful state of body, and wither into a skeleton. 
Her recoveries were often as sudden as her decays, 
insomuch that she would revive in a moment out of 
a wasting distemper, into a habit of the highest 
health and vigour. 

1 had very soon an opportunity of observing these 
quick turns and changes m her constitution. There 
sat at her feet a couple of secretaries, who received 
every hour letters from all parts of the world, which 
the one or the other of them was ppqietually reading 
toiler; and according to the news she heard, to 
which she was exceedingly attentive, she changed 
colour, and discovered many symptoms of health or 
sickness. 

Behind the throne was a prodigious heap of bags 
of money, which were piled upon one another so 
high that they touched the ceiling. The floor, on 
her right hand and on her left, was covered with 
vast sums of gold, that rose up in py ramids on either 
| side of her. But this i did not so much wonder at, 
when I heard, upon inquiry, that she had the same 
virtue in her touch winch the poets tell us a Lydian 
king was formerly possessed of: and that she could 
ton vert whatever she pleased in to that precious metal. 

Aflcr a little dizziness, aud confused hurry of 
thought, which a man often meets with in a dream, 
methought the hall was alarmed, the doors flew open, 
and there entered half a dozen of the most hideous 
phantoms that I had ever seen (even in a dream) 
before that time. They came in two by two, though 
matched 1 d the most dissociable manner, and mingled 
together in a kind of datu-e. It would be too tedious 
to describe I heir habits and persons, for which rea¬ 
son I shall only inform my reader, that the first 
; couple were Tyranny and Anarchy, the second were 
Bigotry and Atticism, the third the Genius of a com¬ 
monwealth, a young man of about twenty-two years 
of age,* whose name I could not learn. He had a 
sword in his right hand, which in the dance he often 
brandished at the act of settlement; aud a citizen, 
wno stood by me, whispered in my eur, that ho saw 
a sponge in his left haud.f The dance of so many 
j jarring natures put me in mind of the sun, moon, and 

m* u "‘ Pretended Prince of Wales, bora June 

10. IMS- St a Ttn. s,i ik7, 

1 1 a wipe vol Itw null' n..l d 8 |jl. 


earth in the Rehearsal, that danced together for no 
other end hut to eclipse one another. 

The reader will easily suppose, by what has been 
before said, that the lady on the throne would have 
been almost frightened to distraction, bad she seen 
but any one of these spectres; what then must have 
been her condition when she saw them all m a body ? 
She fainted and died away at the sight. 

Ft nrque jam color eat mtsto camlore nibori: 

Nee vii;or, et vires, ct quee niotlo visa glacebant, 

Noc corpus remand— Ovid Mil. m, 4J1 

-Her spirits faint. 

Her bli.oiiiiuq cheeks assume a pallid teint. 

And scarce her form remains. 

There was a great change in the lull of money 
bags, aud the heaps of money, the former shrinking 
and falling into so many empty hags, that I now 
found not above a tenth part of them had been tilled 
with money. 

The rest that took up the same space, and made 
the same figure, as the bags that were really filled 
with money, had been blown up with air, and called 
into my memory the bags full of wind whuh Ilotnei 
tells us his hero received as a present from aEoliis. 
The great heaps of gold on either side the throne now 
appeared to be only heaps of paper, or little piles of 
notched sticks, bound up together in bundles, like 
Batli fagots. 

Whilst I was lamenting this sudden desolation 
that had been made before me, the whole scene va¬ 
nished, In the room of the frightful spectres, there 
now entered a second dance of apparitions very 
agreeably matched together, and made up of very 
amiable phantoms. The first pair wap Liberty, with 
Monarchy at her right baud. The second was .Mo¬ 
deration leading in Religion ; and the third u person 
whom I had never seen,* with the Genim of Gioat 
Britain. At the first enlratie.e the lady revived, the 
bags swelled to their former bulk, the pile of fagots 
and heaps of paper changed into pyramids of gui¬ 
neas : and for my own part, I was so transported 
wuh joy that [ awaked, though I must confess 1 would 
fain hive fallen asleep again to have closed my vi¬ 
sion, if 1 toukl have done it.—C. 


No. d.] MONDAY, MARCH 5, 1710-11. 

-Egregu mortalem altique sdentii * 

Hon 2 Sat. vi 76. 

Ouo of uncommon silence and rosorvo 
An author, when he first appears in the world, is 
verv apt to believe it has nothing to think of bul h a 
performances. With a good sharo of this vanity in 
my heart, I marie it my business these throe day* 
to listen after my own fame; aud as I have some¬ 
times met with circumstances whu h did not. dis¬ 
please me, I have been encountered by others which 
gave me much mortification. It is incredible to 
think how empty I have in this time observed some 
part of the species to bo, what mere blanks they ure 
when they first come abroad in the morning, how 
utterly they are at a stand until they are set a-going 
by some paragraph in a newspaper." 

Such persons are very acceptable to a young au¬ 
thor, for they desire no morn in airy thing but to be 
new, to be agreeable. If 1 {mind consolation among 
such, I was as much disquieted by the incapacity of 
others. These are mortals who nave a certain cu¬ 
riosity without power of reflection, and perused my 
papers like spectators rather than readers. But 


* The Eiertor of Ueunvtr, afterwards Gewfr (. 
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there is so little pleasure in inquiries that so neatly 
concern ourselves (it being the worst way in the 
world to fame, to be too anxious about it) that upon 
the whole I resolved for the future to go on in my 
ordinary way; and without too much fear or hope 
about the business of reputation, to be, very careful 
of the design of my Actions, but very negligent of 
the consequences of them. 

It is mi endless and fnvolous pursuit to act by 
any other rule, than the rare of satisfying our own 
minds in what, we do. One would think a silent 
man, who concerned himself with no one bieatlnng, 
should be very little liable to misrepresentations, 
and yet I remembci I was once taken up for a Je¬ 
suit, for uo other leason but my profound taciturnity. 
It is from this misfoiluue, that, to be out of harm’s 
way, I have ever bine e affected crowds. He who 
conics into assemblies only to gratify his curiosity, 
mid not to mat'* a figure, enjoys the pleasures of 
ictiremonl m a more exquisite degree than he pos¬ 
sibly could hi Ins closet: the lover, (he ambitious, 
and the mi-cr, arc followed thither by a worse crowd 
Until any they can withdraw fiom. To he exempt 
fiom the passions with which others are tmmeiitcd, 
is the only pleasing solitude. 1 can veiy justly say 
with the sage, “ I am never less alone than when 
alone ’’ 

As I am iusignificant to the company in public 
plai os, and as il is visible I do not come thither as 
most do, to show myself, I gratify the vanity of all 
whopieteud to make an appearance, and have often 
as kind looks from well-dressed gentlemen and la¬ 
dies, as a poet would bestow upon one of his ,ui- 
diemc. There ate so many gratifications attend 
this public sort of obscurity, that some little dis¬ 
tastes 1 dailv receive have lost their anguish ; and I 
did, the other day, without (he least displeasure, 
oveihcai one say of me, “that strange fellow;-” and 
another auswei, “1 have known the fellow's lace 
these twelve vcars, and so must you; but 1 believe 
you are the brst ever asked who lie was.” Their 
aie, I must confess, many to whom my person is as 
well known us that of their nearest relations, who 
give themselves no farther tre.uble about calling me 
by my name or quality, but speak of mo veiy iur- 
lflitlyby the appellation of Mr. What-d’ye-eull-hiiu. 

To makeup for these liivml disadvantages, I have 
the highest suUsf.n tion of beholding all uatuie with 
an unpiejudii ni eye ; and having nothing to do with 
men's passions or interests, I can, with the greater 
sagacity, consider their talents, maimers, failings, 
and merits. 

It is remarkable, that those who want any one 
sense, possess (he others with greater force aud vi¬ 
vacity. Thus my want of, or rather resignation of 
speech, gives me the advantages of a dumb man. I 
have, metlnnks, a mine than ordinary penetration in 
seeing; and flatter myself that I have looked into 
the highest and lowest of mankind, and wade shrewd 
guesses, without being admitted to their conversa¬ 
tion, at the inmost thoughts and reflections of all 
whom I behold. It is from hence that good or ill 
foitune has no manner of force towatds affecting my 
judgment. I see men flourishing iu courts, and lan¬ 
guishing in jails, without being prejudiced, from 
their circumstances, to their favour or disadvantage; 
but from their inward manner of bearing their con¬ 
dition, ofeu pity the prosperous, and admire the 
unhappy. 

Those who converse with the dumb, know from 
the turn of their eyes, mid the changes of their coun¬ 
tenance, their sentiments of the objects be tore them. 


I have indulged my silence to such an extravagance 
that the few who are intimate with me answer my 
smiles with com nrrent sentences, and argue to the 
very point I shaked my head at, without my speak¬ 
ing. Will Honeycomb was very entertaining the 
other night at a play, to a gentleman who sat on his 
light hand, while I was atlm left. The gentleman 
believed Will was talking to himself, when upou my 
looking with great approbation at a young thing iua 
box before us, lie said, “ 1 am quite of another opinion. 
Shelias, I will allow, a very pleasing aspect, but, mc- 
thmks, that simplicity inner countenance is lather 
childish thaiunuoceut.” When I observed her a sccoud 
tunc, he said, “I grant her dress is very becoming, 
but pethaps the meiit of that choice is owing to her 
mother; for though,” continued he,” “I allow u 
beauty to be as much to be commended for the ele¬ 
gance of her dress, as a wit for that of his language, 
yet if she has stolen the colour of her ribands from 
another, or hud advice about her trimmings, I shall 
not allow her (he praise of dress, any more than I 
would call a plagiary an author.” When I threw 
my eye towards the next woman to her, Will spoke 
what I looked, according to his romantic imagina¬ 
tion, in the following manner: 

“Behold, you who dare, that charming virgin; 
behold the beauty of her person chastised by the iu- 
nocciHc of her thoughts. Chastity, good-nature, and 
affability, aic the graces that play in her counte¬ 
nance ; she knows she is handsome, but she knows 
she is good. Conscious beauty adorned with con¬ 
scious virtue ' What a spirit is therein those eyes! 
What a bloom in that person 1 How is the whole 
woman expressed iu her appearance ! Her air has 
the beauty of motion, and her look the force of 
language.” 

It was prudence to turn away my eyes from this 
object, and therefore I turned them to the thought- 
creatures who make up the lump of that sex, and 
move a knowing eye no more than the portraiture 
of insignificant people by ordinary painters, which 
cue but pictures of pictures. 

Thus the working of my own mind is the general 
entertainment uf my life: 1 never enterinto thecom- 
mcret'of discourse with anybut tuy particular friends, 
and not m public even with them. Such a habit has 
pet haps mad in me uncommon reflections; but this j 
effect I cannot communicate but by my writings. 
As my pleasures are almost wholly confined to those 
of the sight,! take it for a peculiar happiness that I 
have always hud an easy and familiar admittance to 
the fair sex. If I lievei praised or flattered, I never 
belied or contradicted them. As these compose half 
thowvorld, and aie, by the just complaisance and 
gallantry of our nation, the more powerful part of 
our people, I shall dedicate a considerable share of 
these my speculations to their service, and shall lead 
thu young through all the becoming duties of vir¬ 
ginity, marriage, and widowhood. When it is a 
woman’s day, in my works, I shall endeavour at a 
style and air suitable to their understanding. When 
I say this, I must bo understood to mean, that 1 shall 
not lower but exalt the subjects 1 treat upon. Dis¬ 
course for their entertainment is not to bo debased, 
but refined. A mall may appear -learned without 
talking sentences, as in his ordinary gesture be dia 
covers he can dance, though he does not cut caper*. 

In a word, 1 shall take it for the greatest glory of my 
work, if among reasonable women thin paper nlay 
furnish tea-table talk. In order to it, l shall treat 
on matters which relate to females, as they are con¬ 
cerned to approach or fly from the other sox, or a» 
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tli .7 arc tied to them by blood, interest, or affection. 
Upon this occasion I think it but reasonable to de¬ 
clare, that whatever skill I may have in speculation, 
I shall never betray what the eyes of lovers say to 
each other in my presence. At the same time I shall 
not think myself obliged by this promise to conceal 
any false protestations which I observe made by 
glances in public assemblies • but endeavour to make 
both sexes appear in their conduct what they are in 
their hearts. By this means, love, during the time 
of my speculations, shall be carried on with the 
same sincerity as any other affair of less considera¬ 
tion. As this is the greatest tourern, men shall he 
from henceforth liable to the greatest reproach for 
misbehaviour in it. Falsehood in love shall here¬ 
after bear a blacker aspect than infidelity in friend¬ 
ship, or villainy in business. For tins great and 
good end, all breaches against that noble passion, 
the cement of society, shall lie severely examined. 
But this, and all other matters loosely hinted at now, 
and in my former papers, shall have their proper 
place in my following discourses. -The present writing 
is only to admonish the world, that they shall not 
find me an idle but a busy Spectator.—R. 
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Spectatum admjssi rnum leneatis 1 —[ton Arc Poet vor 5 
Admitted to the sight, would you not laugh * 

An opera may he allowed to be extravagantly la¬ 
vish in its decoration', as its only design is to gratify 
the senses, and keep up an indolent attention in the 
audience. Common sense however requires, that 
there should be nothing m the scenes and machine' 
which may appear childish and absurd. How 
would the wits ot' King Chart, s’s time have laughed 
to have seen Nicolini exposed to a tempest in robes 
of ermine, and sailing in an open boat upon a sea 
of pasteboard ? What a field of raillery would 
they have been led into, had they been entertained 


a nearer inquiry I found the sparrows put the same 
trick upon the audience that Sir Martin Mar-all* 
practised upon his mistress; for though they flew in 
sight, the music proceeded from a concert/if flageo¬ 
lets and bird calls, which were planted behind the 
scenes. At«he same time I made this discoveiy, I 
found by the discourse of thqpctors, that there were 
great designs on foot for the improvement of the 
opera; that it had been proposed to break down a 
part of the wall, and to surprise the audience with a 
party of a hundred horse, and that there was actually 
a project of bringing the New-river mto the house, 
to be employed in jets-dVau and water-works. This 
project, as I have since heard, is postponed till the 
summer season, when it « thought the coolness that 
proceeds from fountains and cascades will be more 
acceptable and refreshing to people of quality. In 
the mean time, to find out a more agreeable enter - 
tainment for the winter season, the opera ofRinaldo 
is filled with thunder and lightning, illuminations 
and hre-works, which the audience may look upon 
without catching cold, and indeed without much 
danger of being burnt; fur there are several engines 
filled with water, and ready to play at a minute's ] 
warning, in ease any such accident should happen. 
However, as 1 have a very gieat friendship lor the 
owner of this theatre, F hope that he has been wise 
enough to insure his house before he would let this 
opera be sited in it. 

Ft is no wonder that those scenes should be very 
surprising, which were contrived by two pools of 
different nations, and raised by two magicians of dif¬ 
ferent sexes. Armida (as we are told ill the argu¬ 
ment) was an Amazonian enchantress, and poor 
Sijfmor Cassani (as we learn from the persons ie- 
pjesouled) a Christian conjuror {Mayo Cluislian.i). 

1 must confess F aui very much puzzled to find how 
an Amazon should be versed in the blai k arf, or how 
a good Chi istian, for such is the part of the magician, 
should deal with the devil. 

To consider the poet after the conjurois, I shall 
give you a taste of the Ilahau from the first lines of 
“F iefi, beniyno Itllore, tin parto di 


with painted dragons spitting wildfire, enchanted ■ 
chariots drawn by Flanders’ mares, and real eas- 
cades in artificial landscapes f A little skill in cri- ins preface 

ticisin would inform us, that shadows and realities | porhe amt, clip at hen nato di nolle, non e pern ahotlo 
ought not to be mixed together in the same piece ; j di lenibrt, mti n laid cnnoireie jfyho d'Apollo con 
and that the scenes which are designed as the leprc- i gualrh&rayyio di Pa mane : u “Behold, gentle reader, 
senfationsof nature should be filled with resemblances, j the birth of a few evenings, which, though it be the 
and nut with the things themselves. If one would offspring of the night, is not the abortive of dark- 
representa wide champaign countrv fillfd with herds ness, hut will make itself known to be the son of 


and flocks, it wouldbe ridiculous to draw the country 
only upon the scenes, and to crowd several parts of 
the stage with sheep and oxen This is joining to¬ 
gether inconsistencies, and making the decoration 

ree~ 


Apollo, with a certain ray of Parnassus.” He after¬ 
wards proceeds to call Mynheer Handel the Orpheus 
of our age, and to acquaint us, in the same sublimity 
of style, that be composed this opera in a fortnight. 


partly real, and partly imaginary. F would recStn-j Such are the wits to whose tastes we so ambitiously 
mend what F have here said to the directors, as well conform ourselves. The truth of it is, the finest 


as to the admirers, of our modern opera. 

As F was walking ;n the streets about a fortnight 
ago, I saw an ordinary fellow carrying a cage full of 
little birds upon his shoulder; and, as I was won¬ 
dering with myself what use he would put them to, 
he was root very luckily by an acquaintance, who 
had the same, cuiiosity. Upon his asking what he 


writers among the modern Italians express them¬ 
selves in such a florid form of words, and such te¬ 
dious circumlocutions, as are used by none but 
pedants iu our own country; and at the same time 
fill their writings with suen poor imaginations and 
conreiU, as our youths are ashamed of before they 
have been two years at the university. Some may 



they are to enter towards the cud of the first act, 
audita fly about the stage.” 

llus strange dialogue awakened my curiosity so 
tar, that I immediately bought tbo opera, by which 

Of singing ? birds Vi in a'deliTi rV V '*' r<3 ^ F ll,rt j » A comedy by ]. Dry den, borrowed from tyuwmU's Arnan 

OI »*nyng birds II, a delightful grove; though upon j Indue rot, and tb<- Fuurdi of Molten,. 


writings 

such as Cicero and Virgil, wo shall find that the Eng¬ 
lish writers, in their way of thinking and expressing 
themselves, resemble those authors much more than 
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i the modern Italians pretend to do. And as for the 
poet hnuself, from whom the dreams of this opera? 
arc taken, I must entirely agree with Monsieur Boi- 
leau, that one verse in Virgil is worth all the clin¬ 
quant or tinsel ofTifiso. 

But to return to the sparrowB: there have hecu 
so many flights of them let loose in this opera, that 
it is feared the house will never gut nd of them; and 
that in other plays they may make their entrance in 
very wrong and improper scenes, so as to bo seen 
flying in a lady's bed-chamber, or perching upon a 
king’s throne—besides the inconvenient es which the 
head* of the audience may sometimes suffer from 
them, I am credibly informed, that there was once 
a design of casting into an opera the story of Wliit- 
tingtou and his Cat, and that, m order to it, there 
had been got together a great quantity of mice ; but 
Mr. lluh, the piuprietor of the playhouse, veiy pru- 
’ dently considered that it would be impossible for the 
eat to kill them all, and that consequently the princes 
of the stage might be as much infested with mice, as 
the prince of the island was before the rat's arrival 
upon it; for which reason he would not permit it to 
lie acted in his house. And indeed J cannot blame 
him; for, as he said very well upon that occasion, I 
do not hear that any of the performers in our npeia 
pretend to equal the tunmus pied piper,f who made 
■all the mice of a gieat town in Germany follow Ins 
music, and by that means cleared the place of those 
little noxious animals. 

Before I dismiss this paper, I must inform my 
reader, Unit I hear there is a treaty on loot bet ween 
! London and Wised (who will be appointed gardcu- 
| ers of the playhouse) to furnish theopciunf Kinuldo 
| and Armlda with an orange-grove , and that the next 
I tune it is acted, the singmg-hirds will be pcisonatcd 
| by toui-tits, the uiiderlnkers being le,solved to spaic 
j neither pains nm money lor the gratification of the 
! audience.—G, 
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f leclebnnt line granite nefas, et morle pi.imlma, 

Si juvems velulo non assuru-xei at- Jlv, S.it. nil. 34. 

"Fvviu impious tlien fsn much w ns ago rev er (I) 

For youth to keep tin u seats alien alt old man appc.u it. 

I know no evil under the sun so great as the abuse 
of the undeistanding, and yet there is no one vice 
more common. It lias diffused itself through both 
sexes, and all qualities of mankind, and there is 
hardly that person to be found, who is not more con¬ 
cerned for the reputation of wit and sense, than of 
honesty and virtue. But this unhappy affectation of 
being wise rather than honest, witty than good-na¬ 
tured, is the source of most of the ill habits of life. 
Such false impressions are owing to the abandoned 
writings of men of Vit, and the awkward imitation 
of the rest of mankind. 

For this reason Sir Roger was saying last night, 
that lie was of opinion none but men of hue parts 
deserved to be hanged. The reflections ol such men 
are so delicate upon all occurrences which’ they are 
concerned in, that they should he exposed to more 
than ordinary infamy and punishment, for offending 
against such quick admonitions as their own souls 
give them, and blunting the line edge of their winds 
in such a manner, that they arc no more shocked at 

* Rinaldo, an opera, 8vo, 1 JI 1 , The pRul by Aaron Mill', 
the Italian words by big, (i. Konst: ami the music by Handel. 

. t June 26 , 12b l, i lie rats ami mice by which Ha melon wa* 
infested, were allured, it is said, by a piper, lo a contiguous 
river, in which they were all drowned. 

I London and VVi«e wore the Quean's gardeners at this time. 


vice and folly than men of slower capacities. There 
is no greater monster in being, than » very ill man 
of groat paits. He lives like a man in a palsy, with 
one side of him dead. While perhaps he enjoys the 
satisfaction of luxury, of wealth, of ambition, he has 
lost the taste of good-will, of friendship, of innocence. 
Scarecrow, the beggar in Liucoln’s-inn-ficbls, who 
disabled himself in his right leg, and asks alms all 
day to get himself a warm supper and a trull at night, 
is not half so despicable a wretch as such a man of 
sense. The beggar has no relish above sensations ; 
he finds rest more agreeable than motion; and while 
he has a warm tire and his doxy, never reflects that 
he deserves to he whipped. Every man who termi¬ 
nates his satisfactions and enjoyments within the 
supply of Ins own necessities and passions is, says 
Sir Roger, in my eye, as poor a rogue as Scarecrow. 
“ But,” continued he, “ lor the loss of public and 
piivate vntue, we are beholden to your men of fine 
parts forsooth ; it is with them no matter what is 
done, so it be done with an air. Butto me, who am 
so whimsical in a cormpt age as to act according to 
nature and reason, a selfish man, in the most shining 
ciicumstauce and equipage, appears m the same con¬ 
dition with the fellow above-mentioned, but more 
contemptible in proportion towhatmore he robs the 
public of, and enjoys above him. I lay it down 
therefore for a rule, that the whole man is to move 
together; that every action of any importance is to 
have a prospect of public good: and that the gene- 
i.il tendency of our indifferent actions ought to he 
agreeable to the dictates of reason, of religion, of 
good-breeding ; without this, a man, as I have before 
lunlcd, is hooping instead of walking, he is not in 
'his entire and proper motion.” 

While the honest knight was thus bewildering him¬ 
self in good starts, 1 looked attentively upon him, 
vx hit h made him, I thought, collect his mind a little. 
“ \\ bat I aim at,” says he, “ is to represent, that I 
am of opinion, to polish our understandings, and ne¬ 
glect our manners, is of all things the most inex¬ 
cusable. Reason should govern passion, but instead 
of that, you see, it is often subservient to it; and as 
unaccountable as one would think it, a wise man is 
not always a good man.” This degeneracy is not 
only the guilt of particular persons, hut algo at some 
tunes of a whole people; and perhaps it may appear 
upon examination, that the most polite ages are the 
least virtuous. This may be attributed to the folly 
of admitting wit and learning as merit in themselves, 
without considering the application of them. By 
this means.it becomes a rule, net so much to regard 
what we do, as how we do it. But this false beauty 
will not pass upon men of honest minds, and true 
taste. Sir Richard Blackmore says, with as much 
good sense as virtue, “ It is a mighty shame and dis¬ 
honour to employ excellent faculties and abundance 
of wit, to humour and please men in their vices and 
follies. The great enemy of mankind, notwithstand¬ 
ing Ins wit and angelic faculties, is the most odious 
being in the whole creation.” lie goes on soon 
after to say, very generously, that he undertook the 
w riting of his poeru “ to rescue the Muses out of the 
hands of members, to restore them to their sweet 
and chaste mansions, and to engage, them in aa em¬ 
ployment suitable to their digmtfy This certainly 
ought to bn the puipuse of every man who appears 
in public, and whoever does not proceed upon that 
foundation, injures his country as far a* he succeeds 
in his btudies. When modesty ceases to be the chief 
ornament of one sex, and integrity of the other, 
society is upon a wrong basis, and we shall be ever 
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after without 111 K-s in guide our judgment in wli.it is 
really becoming and uniaui'uital. Nature and ica- 
6 <m direct one thing, passion and humour auotiier. I 
To follow the dictates of these two latter, is going 
into a mad that is both endless and intimate; when 
we pursue the other, our passage is delightful, and 
what wc aim at easily attainable. 

I do not doubt but England is at present as polite 
a nation as any in the world ; but any man who 
thinks, can easily see, that the affectation of being 
gay and in fashion, has very near eaten up out good 
sense, and our icligion. Is them any thing so just 
as that mode ami gallantry should be built upon ev¬ 
erting uuiselves in what is proper and agiecuble to 
the institutions of justice and piety among us’ And 
yet is thcic any thing mom common, than that we 
run in perfect contradiction to them’ All which is 
supported by no othei picteiisiun, than that it is 
done, with what we call a good grace. 

Nothing ought to he held laudable or becoming, 
but what nature itself should pminptus to think, so 
Respect to all kind of supcnurs is founded, l think, 
upon instinct; and yet what is so nuiculous us age { 

I make this abmpt ti amotion to the mention of this 
vice inoie than any othei, m order to iiitinduec a 
little story, which 1 think a pretty instante, that the 
most polite age is in danger of being the most vicious. 

“It happened at Athens, during a public lcpic- 
bcntdtiou of some pluv exhibited m honour of the 
commonwealth, that an old gentleman came too late 
for a place suitable to his age und quality. Many 
of the young gentlemen, who observed the difficulty 
and confusion he was in, made signs to linn that'Jiey 
would accommodate him if he came vvheic they sat. 
Tlie good man bustled through the crowd uecoid- 
ingly ; but when he came to the seats to which he 
was invited, the jest was to sit close and expose 
Inui, as he stood, out of countenaui c, to the whole 
audience. The frolic went jound the Athenian 
benches. But on those occasions there were also 
particular places assigned for foreigners. When the 
good man skulked towards the boxes appointed lor 
the Lacedemonians, that honest people, more virtuous 
than polite, lose up all Co a man, and with the great¬ 
est respect received him among them. The Athe¬ 
nians being suddenly touched with a sense of the 
Spartan virtue mid their own degeneracy, gave a 
thunder of applause; and the old man cried out, 

‘ The Athenians understand what is good, hut the 
Lacedemonians practise it.’ ”—11. 

/ - 
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Somnln, tnrr.ircs magioos, mlraeula, ing.n, 

Nocturnes tenures, portcinaquc- 'Hicss.il,i rides ’ 

lion. 2 jqj U EflS. 

Visions and magic spells can you despise. 

And \augli at witches, ghosts, and prodigies ’ 

Going yesterday to dine with an old acquaintance, 

I had the misfortune to find his whole family very 
much dejected. .Upon asking him the occasion of 
it, he told me that his wife had dreamt a si range 
dream the night before, which they were afraid por¬ 
tended sotne misfortune to themselves or to their! 
children. At. hef coming into the room, I observed ! 
a settled melancholy in her countenance, which I 
should have been troubled for, had 1 not heard from 
whence it pioceeded. We were no sooner sat down, 
hut after having looked upon me a little while, “ My 
dear.’’ says she, turning to her husband, " you may 
now sco the stranger that was hi the candle lust 
night.” Soon after this, a3 they began to talk of 


family uli ms, a httV buy at the lower end of the 
table ft.Id her, that he was to go into join-hand on 
Thursday. “Thursday!” says she, “No, child, if 
it please God, you shall not begin upon Ohjldermas- | 
day; tell your writing-master that Friday will he [ 
soon enough.” 1 was retleiting with myself on the j 
oddness of her fancy, and wondeiing that any body 
would establish it as a rule, to lose a day in every | 
week. In the midst of these my musinga, she de- I 
sired me to reach her a little salt upon the point of \ 
my knife, which 1 did in such a trepidation and liui ry I 
of obedience, that 1 let it diop by the way ; at which 
she immediately staitled, and said it fell towauls her. 
Upon this I looked very blank; and obsemng the 
concern of the whole table, began to consider my¬ 
self, with some confusion, as a person that had ' 
brought a disaster upon the family. The lady, how- i 
ever, recovering herself after a little space, said to 
her husliaml with a sigh, “ My dear, misfortunes 
never come single.” My fncnd, I found, acted hut i 
an under part at his table, aud Icing a man ol more - 
good-nature than understanding, thinks himself 
obliged to fall m with all the possums and humours 1 
of his yoke-fellow. “ Do not you lemember, child,” j 
says she, “ that (he pigeon-house fell the vety after- 
mum that our eaieless wench spilt the salt upon the 
table.’” “ Yes,” says he, “ my dear, and the next 
post hi ought us an account of the battle of Almanza.” 
The icadei may guess at the figure I made, after 
having done all this mischief. I dispatched my dm 
liei as soon as 1 could, with my usual taciturnity 
when, to my' utter confusion, the lady seeing me 
quitting my kmle and fork, and laying them across 
one another oil my plate, de.sncd me that 1 would j 
■rumoui her .so far as to take them out of that ligiue, [ 
ami place them side by side. What the absnidity ] 
was ivlm h I had committed I did not know, hut 1 
suppose there was some tiaditlonary superstition in 
it; and theielbie, in obedience to the lady ol the 
house, I disposed of my knife aud fork in two pa¬ 
rallel lines, which is the tiguie 1 shall always lay 
them in for the future, though I do not know any 
km son for it. 

It is not difficult for a man to see that a person 
lias conceived an aversion to him. For my own 
pail,, I quickly found, by the lady's looks, that she 
legal (led me as a very odd kind of (allow, with an 
unfortunate aspect. For which reason 1 took my 
leave immediately alter dinner, and withdrew to my 
own lodgings. Upon my return home, I fell into a 
profound contemplation on the evils that attend these 
superstitious follies of mankind; hmv they suhjei t 
us to imaginary afflictions, and additional sot rows, 
that do not properly come within our lot. As if the 
natural calamities of life were not sufficient for it., 
we turn the most indifferent circumstances into mis- 
foitunes, and suffer as much from trilling accidents 
as Irom real cods, I have known the shooting of a 
star spoil a night’s rest; and have seen a man in 
love grow pale, and lose his appetite, upon the pluck¬ 
ing of a merry-thought. A screech-owl at midnight 
has alarmed a family more than a band of robbers ; 
nay, the voice of a ciicket hath struck more teiror 
than the roaring of a lion. There is nothing so in¬ 
considerable, which may not appear dreadful to an 
imagination that is filled with omens and prognos¬ 
tics/ A msiy nail, or a crooked pin, shoot up into 
prodigies. 

I remember I was once in a mixed assembly, that 
was full of noise and mirth, when on a sudden an 
old woman unluckily observed, there were thirteen 
of us in company. This remark stiuck a panic mb 
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m ve-al who wore present, insomuch tin; one or two 
oi the ladies were going to leave the room; hut a 
friend of mine taking notice that one of our female 
companions was big with child, affirmed there were 
fourteen in the room, and that, instead of portending 
one of tho company should die, it plainly foretold 
one of them should be born. Had not my friend 
found this expedient to bieak the omen, I question 
not but half the women in the company would have 
fallen sick that vciy night. 

An old maid that is doubled with the vapours pro¬ 
duces infinite disturbances of this kind among her 
fi lends and neighbours. I know a maiden aunt of a 
great family, who is one of these antiquated Sybils, 
that forebodes and prophesies from one cud of llie 
rear tothe other She is always seeing nppaiitious, 
and hearing dcatli-watchc 1 -; and was the other day 
almost trighted out of her wits by the great house 
dog that howled in the Stable, al a time when she lay 
ill with the tooth-ache. Su< h an cxtiavugant cast 
of mind engages multitudes of people, nut only m 
impel Linent lerrois, hut in Mipeinumei ai y duties of 
life; and ari’-cs fiom (hat fear and iguuiance nliuh 
sue natural to the soul of man. The hovroi with 
which we entcitam the thoughts of death (01 indeed 
of any future evil,) and the uncertainty of its ap¬ 
proach, fill a melancholy mind u ith m mime ruble ap- 
picheiiMons and suspicions, and consequently dis¬ 
pose it to the nhsciration of such gioundless probl¬ 
ems and predictions. For ns il is the chief concern 
ui wise men to retiench the evils of litc by the rea¬ 
sonings ot philosophy’ ; it is the employment nl tools 
to multiply them by the sentiments of superstition. 

For my own pail. 1 should he very nun h troubled 
j were [ endowed vuth this dnmiiig quality, though it 
should inform me tiuly ot eveiy thing that can bcf.il 
me. 1 would not anticipate the relish of any hap¬ 
piness, nor feel the weight of any miseiy, heloie it 
ai tuallv arrives. 

1 know but one way of foitifying my null against 
llicse gloomy presages and terrms of mind, and that 
is, by securing to myself the fucndship and protec¬ 
tion of that Being, who disposes of c,cuts, and go¬ 
verns futurity. lie sees, at one view, the whole 
thiead of my existence, not only that part of it 
which I have already passed through, hut that which 
rims forward into all the depths oi eternity. When 
l lay me down to sleep, I recommend myself to ins 
care ; when I awake, I give myself up to his direc¬ 
tion. Amidst all the evils that threaten me, I will 
hmk up to him for help, and question tint hut he 
will eitheravert them, or turn them to my advantage. 
Though J know neither the time dor tho manner of 
the dcutli I am to die, I am not at all solicitous about 
it; because I am sure that he knows them both, and 
that he will not fail to comfort and support sne under 
I Item. 
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At Venus otiscuro uraOientus ticru sci'xLt, 

Kt multo m hulic circuit. lira fuiht amiutu, 

Cernere lie <)uis eoa---Vino. /I n. 1. 4IS. 

They march obseme, for Venus kindly shrouds 

With mists llioir persons, and Involves In clouds.—D rydxn. 

I so vi, i, here communicate to the world a couple 
of letters, which I believo will give tho reader as 
good an entertainment as any that I am able to fur 
nisli him with, and therefore shall make no apology 
for them:— 

“ To TUE Spectator, &o. 

“ Sir,—I am one of the directors of the society 


for the reformation of manners, and therefore think 
myself a proper person for your correspondence. I 
have thoroughly examined the present state of reli¬ 
gion in Great Britain, and am able to acquaint you 
with the predominant vice of every market-town in 
the whole island. I can tell you the progress that 
virtue has made in all our cities, boroughs, and cor¬ 
porations ; and know as well the evil practices that 
are committed in Bcrvvii k or Exeter, as what is doue 
in my own family. In a word, Sir, l have my cor- 
lPipondents in the remotest parts of the nation, who 
scud me up punctual accounts from time to time of 
nil the little irregularities that fall under their uo. 
tiee in their several deducts and divisions. 

“ 1 am no loss acquainted with the particular quar¬ 
ters and regions of this great town, than with the 
different parts and distributions of the whole nation. 
I cun describe every parish by its impieties, and can 
tell you in which of our streets lewduess prevails; 
nhu h gaming has taken the possession of; and where 
diunkenness has got the better of them both. When 
I am disposed to raise a tine for the poor, 1 know the 
lanes and alleys that are inhabited by common swear- 
ci s. When I would encourage the hospital of Bride¬ 
well, and improve the hempen mnnulacture, I am 
wry well acquainted with all the haunts and results 
of female night-walkeis. 

“ Alter this short account of myself, I must let 
you know, that the design of this paper is to give you 
information of a certain irregular assembly, which 
I think falls very properly under your observation, 
especially since the per-ons it is composed of aie 
■ iiniinalb too considerable for the auimadvt rsions of 
our society. 1 mean, Sn, the Midnight Mask, which 
.has ol late been frequently held in one of the most 
conspicuous pints of the town, and which I hear will 
he continued with additions and improvements: us 
all the persons who compose this lawless assembly 
arc masked, we dare not attack any of them in our 
way. lest vve should send a woman of quality to Bride¬ 
well, or a peer of Great Britain to tho Compter be¬ 
sides, their numbers are so very great, that I am 
afraid they would he able to rout our whole fiuter- 
nity, though we were accompanied with our guard 
of constables. Both these reasons, which secure 
them from our authuiity, make them obnoxious to 
yours ; as both (heir disguise and their numbers will 
give no particular person reason to thiuk himself 
alii on ted oy you. 

“ If vve are rightly informed, tho rules that are 
obseivcd by this now society are wonderfully con¬ 
trived for the advancement of cuckuldom. The 
women either come by themselves, or are introduced 
by friends who are obliged to quit them, upon their 
first entrance, to tho conversation of any body that 
addresses himself to them. There are several rooms 
where the parties may retire, and, if they please, 
show their faces by consent. Whispers, squeezes, 
nods, and embiaees, are the innocent freedoms of 
the place. In short, the whole design of this libi¬ 
dinous assembly seems to terminate m assignations 
and intrigues; and 1 hope you will take effectual 
methods, by your public advice and admonitions, to 
prevent such a promiscuous multitude of both sexes 
from meeting together in so clandestine a manner. 

"lam your humble servant, aiid'fellow labourer, 

"T. B." 

Not long after the perusal of this lotler, I received 
another upon tho same subject; which, by tint date 
and stylo of it, I take to be written by some young 
Templar: 
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“ Sir;, Middle Temple, 1710-11. 

“ When a man has been guilty of any vice nr 
folly, I think the best atonement he can make for it, 
is to warn others not to fall into the like. In order 
to this, 1 must acquaint you, that some time in 
Fehruaiy last 1 went to the Tuesday’s masquerade. 
Upon my hist going in I was attacked by half-a- 
dozen female (juakers, who seemed willing to adopt 
me for a brother; but upon a nearer examination 1 
found they were a sistcihood of coquettes, disguised 
in that precise habit. I was soon utter taken out to 
dance, and, as I fancied, by a woman of the first 
quality, for she was veiy tall, and moved gracefully. 
As soon as the minuet was over, we ogled one another 
through our masks; and as l am very well read in 
Wallet, I repeated to her the four following verses 
out of his poem to Vandyke: 

The heedless lover Joc‘« not know 
Whoso they are that uouiid him so 
Hut cuiifniimlutl \\llh thy flrl. 

Inquires her name th it has Ins heart. 

I pronounced these words with such a languishing 
air, that I had some reason to conclude 1 had made 
a conquest. She told me that she hoped ray face 
was not akin to my tongue, and looking upon hei 
watch, I accidentally dwoveied the figuic of a co¬ 
ronet on the back part of it. I was so transported 
with the thought of null an amour, that I phed hei 
from one room to another with all thegallautucs I 
could invent and at length brought things to so 
happy an issue, that she gave me a private meeting 
the next day, without page or footman, coach or 
equipage. My lieait danced m raptures, but I had 
not lived in this golden dieam above three days, be¬ 
fore I found a good reason to wish that I had con¬ 
tinued true to my lauudiess. I have since heard, by 
a very great accident, that this line lady does not 
live far Irotn Covent-garden, aud that I am not the 
first cully whom she has passed htrsclf upon lor a 
couutess. 

“Thus, Sir, you sej how I have mistaken a cloud 
for a Juno; and if you can make any use of this 
adventure for the benefit of those who may possibly 
be as vain young coxcombs as myself, I do most 
heartily give you leave. 

“ I am, Sir, 

“ Your most humble admirer, B. L." 

I design to visit the next masquerade myself, in 
the same habit I wore at Grand Cairo ; and till then 
shall suspend my judgment of tins midnight enter¬ 
tainment.— 0. 

“*»* betters fur the Spectator, to be left with Mr Buckley, 
at the Dolphin, m Little Britain.—Sped, in folio 
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- - ■■ Tigris agit riiluil.i cum ligriile pncom 

t'erpeluiim, sievis inter setonvemt ur,sis—Juv.Sat xv 163 
Tiger with tiger, bear with bear, j oil’ll Rial 
la leagues offensive and deletion o join’d —’ Tat* 

Man is said to be a sociable animal, and, as an in¬ 
stance of it, we may observe that we bike all occa¬ 
sions and pretences of forming ourselves into those 
little nocturnal assemblies, which are commonly 
known by the uaane of clubs. When a set of men 
find themselves agree in any particular, though never 
so trivial, they establish themselves into a kind of 
fraternity, and meet once or twice a week, upon the 
account ol surh a fantastic resemblance. I know a 
considerable market-town, in winch there was a club 
of tat men, that did not come together (us you may 
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well-suppobe) to entertain one another with spright- , 
liness and wit, but to keep one another in counte¬ 
nance. The room vvlinc the club met was something 
of the largest, and had two entrances, the one by a 
door of a moderate size, and the othifr by a pair of 
folding-doors. If a candidate for this corpulent club 
eoyld make his entianrc through the first, he was 
looked iipuu as unqualified ; but if he stuck m the 
passage, and could not foice Ins way through tt, the 
lolding-doois were immediately tin own open fot his 
reception, and he was saluted as a brother. I have 
heard that this club, though it consisted but of fifteen 
peisons, weighed above tlneo ton. 

In opposition to this society, tlieie spiungupano 
thci composed of scaiecrows and skeletons, who, being I 
very meagre and envious, did all they could to I 
thwait the designs of their bulky brethren, whom 
they lcpiosenterl as men of dangerous piinnplcs ; till 
al length they winked them out of the lavonr of the 
people, and i oiiscqurntly out of the magistracy. 
These factions tore the corporation in pieces torsevo- 
lal yeais, till ftt length they came to tins nccomnda 
turn ; that the two liailifis ot the town should be an 
nualh chosen out ot the two dubs; by which means 
the puncipal magistrates are at tins day coupled like 
rabbits, one I,it ami one lean. 

Eveiy one has he.nd of the club,oi lather the con 
federal’}-, of the kings. This giand allmnce was 
formed a little ilttei the ictuin of King Charles the 
Second, and admitted into it men of all qualities and 
professions, piovidcd they agieed in the surname of 
King, which, as they imagined, sufficiently declared 
the owneis of it to be altogether untainted with re¬ 
publican and anti-monan local principles. 

. A Clmstian name has likewise been often used ns a 
badge of distinction, aud made tbeoerasmn of a club. 
That of the Geoigc’s, which used to meet at the sign 
of the Geoige, on St. Gem ge’s-day, and swear “Be¬ 
fore Geoige,’’ is still fresh m every one’s memory. : 

'There are at present, in several parts of this city, 
what they call stieet-dubs, in which the chief inha¬ 
bitants ot the sticet converse together every night. 

I remember, upon my inquiring after lodging’s in Or¬ 
mond sticet, the Liudluid, to iceoinmend that quarter 
of the town, told me them was at that time a very 
good club in it; he also told me,upon further discourse 
with him, that two oi three noisy country ’squires, 
who were settled there the year before, had consider¬ 
ably sunk the price of house-rent; and that the club 
(to prevent the like inconveniences for the future) hod 
thoughts of taking every house that became vacant 
into their own hands,till they had found a tenant for 
it, of a sociable nature and good conversation. 

The Ilum-dium club, of which I was fonnerly an 
unworthy member, was mu.de up of very honest gen¬ 
tlemen of peaceable dispositions, that used to sit to¬ 
gether, smoke their pipes, and say nothing till mid¬ 
night. The Mum club (as I am informed) is an 
institution of die same nature, and as great an enemy 
to noise. * 

After these two innocent societies, I cannot forbear 
mentioning a very mischievous one, that was erected 
in the reign of King Charles the Second ; I mean the 
club of Duellists, in which none was to be admitted 
that had not fought his man. The president of it Was 
said to have killed half a dozen in single combat; 
and as for the other members, they took their seats 
according to the number of their slain. There was 
likewise a side-table, for such as had only drawn blood, 
and shown a laudable ambition of taking the first op¬ 
portunity to qualify themselves for the first table. 

This club, consisting only of men of honour, did not 
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con'inue long, most of the members of it being put to 1 2 . No non-juior shall be capable of being a 
tap sword, or nausea, a little after its institution. member. 

Our modern celebrated clubs are founded upon T . _ . , ... ... ... , 

eating and drinking, which are points wherein most w i u, I J . s 1 ,!* c u lh 8 l,,ln c 7 suc ^ 
men agree, and in winch the learned and the illita- ^ If' V ‘'T l™ UOt 

4 I,* l . i • ... , i ,. nut my reader will bo as well nlefi^ed with them ns 

rate, the dull and the airy, the philosopher and the i w/n .| ... ., 1 1 . Z 

. & r . T v \ . W * ne would have been with the Leupi Convualesoi 

budoon, can all of them bear a part. 1 he Kit-cat 41 u ark f t wl llw ,.. J , , 

- ’ -, . , . , . 1 • , /« IScri aonson. the legulalion-s ot an old Homan club 

itwlt is said to have taken its original from a mutton- plto ,| t ri J\i e tn 

hm i r * i x w, . i i ,i cited hv inpsius, or tlie mlos ot a ^/niMfsium m an 

P ,e - L 1 llc l*eef-»te^k+ and October r uhs, are ne.ther ail( . 1( . nt J Ur( !,, k d11lll01 , J 1 . 

ot them averse to eating and drinking, if wo may 

farm a judgment of them from their respective title”. . 

When men are thus knit together, by a love of so- No. 10.] MONDAY, MARCH 12, 1710-1 1 U' 
eicty, not a spirit ot taction, and do not meet to cen- Non ahierqitam qm .ulvervo via lluimne It minim 

sure or annoy those that are absent, hut to enjoy one Heim^iw puij^it, si braclua turn- rvmt-if, 

another ; when they are thus combined for their own At< t u ^ ‘llu"' »'* pra-nq., prono r.qul alveus raw 
improvement, or for the good of otners, or at least to ' ll ‘ u '"■> 1 E01 

relax themselves from the business of the day by an *" ‘ l,e 1 bonl ' , l br;l " e f p " '! ,c n ]\ n T " etu 

innocent and cheerful conversation, theie may be ltut if they si u k then- l, imti, <,r <v.v.e m strive 

something very useful in these Little institutions and then down Hie Hood with headlong haste they drive 
establishments. Dawns 

I cannot forbear eonelmling this paper with a I r is with much satisfat tion that I hear this gieat 
scheme of laws that I mi t with upon a wall m a hide city inquiring day by day after tlic-e my pajieis, and 
alehouse. How I came tint bet [ maj infmminy lecetvmg my morning leetuics with a becoming s"- 
readei at a nunc convenient tune. These laws were rmusness and atteutmu. My publisher tells me, that 
enacted by a Knot of artisans and mechanics, who there are already three thousand of them distributed 
used to meet every night : and as thine is something eveij day : so that if 1 allow twenty readers to eveiy 
in them winch gives Us a pretty pi< lure of low lite, paper, which I look upon as a modest computation, 

I shall tiamcrihe them word tor woid. I f may reckon about threescore thousand disciples in 

London and Westminster, w ho I hope will take care 
Jlula to be observed in the Two-penny Club, elected to distinguish themselves from the thoughtless herd 
t)i this piece fin llie preservation of fi midship and of their ignorant and inattentive bietliien. Since f 


ijt<od nettjhhouthood. 

1. Every member at Ins first coming in shall lay 
down his two-pence 

2. Every member shall fill his pipe out of his own 
box. 

3. If any member absents himself, he shall for- 


liave i ai.sed to myself so great an audience, I shall 
spare no pains to make then instiuetion agreeable, 
and their diversion useful. For which reasons l 
ghall endeavour to enliven morality with wit, and to 
temper wit with morality, that m\ readeis may, if \ 
possible, both ways find their a< count in the spovula- 1 
turn ot the day. And to the cud that their virtue j 


. . . . »ll» % lion uv kiiv uii * ■ exii'. vo u.o o i>o>v i i v vuv 

felt a penny for the use ot the club, unless iu case , uu] a,s, retmn may not be shm t, transient, mtermit- 
oi sickness or imprisonment. . . i .• 


(mg starts of thought, I have resolved to to fresh their 


4 ‘ 11 any member swears o, curses, his noigli- m( ^ mk , s fl()m (lay to day, till I have recoveied 
ur may give him a kick upon the slums. them out of that desperate state of vice and folly, 

J - I‘any member tells stones m the c ub that are lll|o whith lhe ;l ,, 0 is fallen. The mind that lies 


not true, he shall forfeit for every third lie an half¬ 
penny. 


fallow for a single day, sprouts up in follies that arc 
only to he killed by a constant and assiduous culture. 


(i. It any memlier strikes another wrongfully, he j t was s(u( | „f Socrates, that he brought Philosophy 


shall pay lus club for him. 


down from heaven, to inhuhit among men; and I 


i. (t any member brings his wife into the club, s j ia ]j p, c ambitintus to have it said of me, that l have 
hc‘shall pay for whatever she drinks oi smokes. brought Philosophy out of closets arid libraries, 

8. II any member’s wile comes to fetch him home ghouls ami colleges, to dwell in clubs and asoem- 

from the club, she shall speak to him without the dimr, a f tables, and in coffee-houses, 

9. If any member calls another it cuckold, he shall j would therefore in a very particular manner re¬ 
lic turned out of the club. commend these my speculations to all well regulated 

• ID. None shall he admitted into lhe club that is of f aln iHf>s, that set apart an houi in every morning for 
the same trade with any member of it- tea and breud and butter; and would earnestly ad 

11. None of the club shall have his clothes or them for their stood to order this paper to he 


shoes made or mended, hut by a brother member. 


An account of ttus etuO, whicli took its name from Chns- 


tamilies, that set apart an houi in every morning lor 
tea and breud anil butter; and would earnestly ad 
vise them for their good to order this paper to he 
punctually served up, and to be looked upon as a 
part of the tea-equipage. 

Sir Francis Bacon observes, that a well written 


nil in t,ouoi ’ I -^ km . IUIIV.1U A'UVUII vuao 1 i v. 

topher Cat. the maker of Uieir mutton-pier ics cen mven m compared with its rivals and antagonists, is 

the new edition of Uio lutlcr, with notes, m o vols. i jnj por i . . . . » t 

irmu of Its member, were drawn by Km.ller, who was himself like Moses’s serpent, that immediately swallowed 
one of thoir number, and all portrait* of the same dimensions U p an( | devoured those of the Egyptians. I shall 
and form, are at tin* time called kit-cat uot be so vam as to think, that uheie the Spectator 

portraits are now theproperty ofW.1UM.Bake Ksq.. towtam , . m h ^Ut shall 


they came 
to the club 


i originally 


time of the trial of the seven bishops, fora little free evening Ul)l muc .h better to be let iuto the knowledge ol 

conversaHon; but in Queen Anno, reign comprehemtecaove oue>g gg j^ t j laa ^ j, ear w [ iat p as8es j u Muscovy or 

Poland: and to amuse ourselves with such writings 
t Of this club. It is Bald, that Mrs. Woffington, (he only as tend to the wearing out of ignorance, passion, 
woman in it. wns' president; Bu-burii Estoourt, the comedian, an( j prejudice, than such as naturally conduce to 
was their providore; and as an honourable badge ot hh* office. j n fl ame hatreds, and make enmities trrcconcileable, 

vMk^ibaud.'* grMlt ° n ° f * 0W ^ r0l “ W * tKe ° In place I would recommend this paper 
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to the daily perusal of those gentlemen whom I j not grudge throwing away a quarter of au hour in a 
cannot hut consider as my good brothers and allies, I duj upon tills paper, since they may do it .without 
I mean the fraternity of Spectators, who live m the I any hinderanee to husinosS. 

world without having any tiling to do in it; and! I know several of my fnends qpd well-wishers arc 
either by the affluence of their fortunes, or laziness in great pain for me, Ipst I should uot bo able to 

of their dispositions, have no other business with iti.i keep up the spirit of a paper whnh 1 oblige myself 

rest of mankind, but to look upon them. Under to furnish every day; but to make them easy in this 
this class ot men are comprehended all contempla- patticular, I will promise them, faithfully to give it 

tive tradesmen, titular physicians, fellows of the ovei as soon as I grow dull. This I know will be 

royal society, Templars that are not given to lie matter of great raillery to the small wits, who will 
contentious, and statesmen that are out of business; frequently put me in mind of my promise, desire me 
in short, every one that considers the wmId as a to keep my word, assure me that it is high time to 
theatre, and desires to form a right judgment ot give over, with many oilier little pleasantries of the 
those who are the actors on it. like ualuie, which men of a little smart genius can- 

There is another set of men that I must likewise not forbear tlnowing out against their best friends, 
lay a claim to, whom I have lately called the blanks when they have such a handle gneu them of being 
of society, as being altogether unfurnished with ideas, witty. But let them remember, that I do hereby 
till the business and conversation of the day has sup- cuter my caveat against this piece of raillery.—C. 
plied them. I have often considered these poor _______ 


souls with an eye of gieat commiseration, when I 
have heard them asking the first man they have met No. 11.] TUESDAY, MARCH 1.1, 1710-11. 

with, Whetheb there was any news stilling? and by Da t vcniam oorvis. vexat remora columns Sat u G3. 
that means gathering together materials for think- The lW „ are cem „ r ili whll0 thc trinvs „ re 3 ,, ar - lt , 
mg. these needy poisons uo not know what to 

talk of, till about twelve o'clock in tile morning; Aimetta is visited by all poisons of both sexes, 
for by that tune they are pretty good judges of the who have any pretence to wit and gallantly. She is 
weather, know which way the wind sets, and w bother in that lime ot life winch is neithci aflccted with 
the Dutch nuul be come in. As they lie at the the follies of youth, nor infinities of age; and her 
mercy of the first man they meet, and arc gnu e or conversation is so mixed with gaiety and prudence, 
impeitinent all (he day long, according to the no- rhat she is agreeable both to thc old and the young, 
lions which they have imbibed m thc "morning, I Her behaviour is very Rank, without being m thc 
would earnestly intreat of them not to stir out of least btuinealde 1 and as she is out of the track of any 


their chambers till they have read this paper, and do amorous or ambitious pursuits of her own, her visit 
promise' them that I will daily instil into them suih ants eutcit.un her with accounts of themselves very 
sound and wholesome sentiments, a; shall have ■> freely, whether they concern their passions or then 
good effect on their conversation for the ensuing intciests. I made her a visit this afternoon, having 
twelve hours. been foimerly introduced to the honour of her ac- 

But there are none to whom, this paper will be quaintanco by my fiiend Will Honeycomb, who has 
more useful than to the female world I have often prevailed upon her to admit me sometimes into her 
thought there has not been sufficient pains taken in assembly, as a civil inoffensive man. 1 found her 
finding out proper employment and diversions for accompanied with one person only, a common-place 
thc fair ones. Their amusements seem contrived for talker, who, upon my entrance, arose, and after a 
them, rather as they are women, than as they are very slight eivditv sat down again; then, turning | 
reasonable creatures; and are more adapted to the to Arietta, pursued his discourse, which I found was 
sex than to tile species. The toilet is their great upon the old topic of constancy in love. He went 
scene of business, and tlio right adjusting of their on with great tacility in repeating what he talks ! 
hair the principal employment of their lives. The every day of his life; and with the ornaments of 
sorting of a suit of ribands is leekoned a very' good insignificant laughs and gestures, enforced his argu- 
morning’s work; and if they lnake an excursion to incuts by quotations out of plays and songs, which 
a mercer’s or a toy-shop, so great a fatigue makes allude to the perjuries of the fair, and the general 
them unfit for any thing else all the day alter. Their levity of women. Methougbt he strove to shine 
more serious occupations are sewing and embroidery, more than ordinarily in his talkative way, that he 
and their greatest drudgery the preparation of jollies might insult my silence, and distinguish himself be- _ , 
and sweetmeats. This, I say, is the state of ordi- fore a Woman of Arietta’s tasto and understanding. ‘ ( 
nary women; though I know there arc multitudes of She had often an inclination to interrupt him, but 
those of a more elevated life and conversation, that could find no opportunity, till the larum ceased of 
move in an exalted sphere of knowledge and viitoe, itself, which it dm not till he bad repeated and mur- 
tbat join all thc beauties of the mind to thc orna- (lered the celebrated story of the Ephesian Matron, 
ments of dress, and inspire a kind of awe aud re- Arietta seemed to regard this piece of raillery as _ 
spect, as well as love, into their male beholders. I an outrage done to her sex; as indeed I havo al- 
hope to increase the number of these by publishing ways observed that women, whether out of a nicer 
this daily paper, which I shall always endeavour to regard to their honour, or wbat other reason I can- 
make an innocent if not an improving entertain- not tell, arc more sensibly touched with those general 
ment, and by that means, at least, divert tho minds aspersions which are cast upon their sex, than men 
of my female readers from greater trifles. At the are by what is said of thoirs, 
same time, as I would fain give some finishing When she had a little recovered herself from tho 
touches to those which are already the most beautifiii serious anger she was in, she replied in the following 
pieces in human nature, I shall endeavour to point manner: 

out all those imperfections that are the blemishes, as “ Sir, when I consider how perfectly new all you 
well as those virtues which are the embellishments of have said on this subject is, and that tho story you 
the sex. In the mean while, I hope these my gentle have given us is not quite two tliousaud years old, I 
readers, who have so much time on their hands, will I cannot but think it a piece of presumption to dis* r 
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[>uU; it with you; but your quotations put me in 
mind of the fable of the lion and the man. The 
man walking with that noble animal, ahowed him, 
in the ostentation of human superiority, a sign of a 
man killing a lion. Upon which, the non said very 
justly, ‘ We lions are none of ua painters, else we 
could show a hundred men killed by lions for one 
lion killed by a man.’. You men are writers, and 
cun represent us women as unbecoming as you 
please in your works, while we are unable to return 
the injury. You have twice or thrice observed iu 
i your discourse,'that hypocrisy is the very foundation 
of our education; and that an ability to dissemble 
! our affections is a professed pait of our breeding. 

, These and such other reflections are spriukled up 
| and down the writings of all ages, by authors, who 
| leave behind them memorials of their resentment 
j against the scorn of particular women, in invectives 
against the whole sex. Such a writer, I doubt not, 
1 was the celebrated Petronius, wbo invented the 
pleasant aggravations of the Ephesian lady; but 
when we consider this question between the sexes, 
which has been either a point of dispute or raillery 
ever since tlieie were men and women, let us take 
facts from plain people, and from such as have not 
either ambition or capacity to embellish their nar¬ 
rations with any beauties of imagination. I was 
the utherday amusing myself with Lignou’s Account 
of Barbadoes; and, in answer to your well-wrought 
talc, l will give you, (as it dwells upon my memory) 
out of that honest traveller, in his fifty-fifth page, the 
history of Inkle and Yarico. 

‘“Mr. Thomas Inkle, of London, aged twenty 
years, embarked in the Downs, in the good ship 
called the Achilles, bound for the West Indies, on the 
, 16th of June, 1647, in order to improve hi* fortune 
| by trade and merchandize. Our adventurer was the 
! third son of au eminent citizen, who had taken par¬ 
ticular care to instil into his mind an curly love of 
gain, by making him a perfect master of numbers, 
and consequently givingliim a quick view ofloss and 
i advantage, and preventing the natural impulses of 
his passions, by prepossession towards his interests. 
With a mind thus turned, young Inkle had a person 
every way agreeable, a ruddy vigour in his counte¬ 
nance, strength in his limbs, with ringlets of I'airliair 
loosely flawing on his shoulders. It happened, in 
the course of tire voyage, that the Achilles, in some 
distress, put into a creek on the main of America, in 
search of provisions. The youth, who is the hero of 
my story, amoug others went on shore on this occa- 
- sion. From their first landing they were observed 

I by a party of Indians, who hid themselves in the 
woods for that purpose. The English unadvisedly 
marched a great distance from the shor^ into the 
j country, and were intercepted by the natives, who 
i slew the greatest number of them. Our adventurer 
1 escaped among others, by flying into a forest. Upon 
^ his coming into a remote and pathless part or the 
I wood, he threw himself, tired and breathless, on a 
lit'lo hillock, when an Indian maid rushed from a 
thicket behind him. After the first surprise they ap- 
' neared mutually agreeable to each other. If the 
1 European was highly charmed with the limbs, fea¬ 
tures, and wild graces of the naked American ; the 
American was no less taken with the dress, com- 
plexion, and shape of an European, covered from 
I head to foot. The Indian grew immediately ena¬ 
moured of him, and consequently solicitous for his 
, preservation. She therefore conveyed him to a cave, 
whore she gave him a delicious repast of fruits, and 
j led him .to a stream to slake his thirst. In the midst 


of these good offices, she would sometimes play with 
his hair, and delight in the opposition of its colour 
to that ef her fingers: then open his bosom, then 
laugh at him for covering it. She was, it seems, a 
person of distinction, for she every day came to him 
ill a different dress, of the most beautiful shells, bu¬ 
gles, aud beads. She likewise brought him a great 
maay’spoils, which her other lovers had presented to 
her, so that his cave was richly adorned with all the 
spotted skins of beasts, aud most party-coloured fea¬ 
thers of fowls, which that world afforded. To make 
his confinement more tolerable, she would carry him 
iu the dusk of the evening, or by the favour of nioou- 
light, to unfrequented groves and solitudes, andshnw 
him where to lie down in safety, and sleep amidst the 
falls of waters and melody of nightingales. Her part 
was to watch and hold him awake in her aroi6, for 
fear of her countrymen, and wake him on occasions 
to consult his safety. In this manner did the lovers 
pass away their time, till they had learned a lan¬ 
guage of their own, in which the voyager communi¬ 
cated to his mistress how happy he should be to have 
her in his country, where she should be clothed in 
such silks as his waistcoat was made of, and be car¬ 
ried in houses drawn by horses, without being ex¬ 
posed to wind or weather. All this he promised her 
the enjoyment of, without such fears aud alarms as 
they w ere there tormented with. In this tender cor¬ 
respondence these lovers lived for several months, 
when Yarico, instructed by her lover, discovered a 
vessel on the coast, to which she made signals; and 
in the night, with the utmost joy and satisfaction, 
accompanied him to a ship’s crew of his countrymen 
hound to BarbasJoca. When a vessel from the main 
arrives in that island, it seems the planters come 
down to the shore, where there is au immediate mar¬ 
ket of the Indians and other slaves, as with us of 
horses and oxen. 

“ 1 To be short, Mr. Thomas Inkle, now coming 
into English territories, began seriously to reflect 
upon his loss of time, aud to weigh with hiiqself how 
many days interest of his money he had lost during 
his stay*with Yarico. This thought made the young 
man pensive, and careful what account lie should be 
able to give his friends of his voyage. Upon which 
consideration, the prudent and frugal ypung man sold 
Yarico tu a Barbadian merchant; notwithstanding 
that the poor girl, to incline him to commisserate her 
condition, told him that she was with child by him; 
but he only made use of that information, to rise in 
his demands upon the purchaser.’ ” 

I was so touched with this story (which I think 
should be always a counterpart to the Ephesian Ma¬ 
tron) that I left the room with tears in my eyes, 
which a woman of Arietta’s good sense did, I am 
sure, take for greater applause than any compliments 
I could make her.—R, 


Uo. 12.] WEDNESDAY, MARCH 14, 1710-11, 

-Veteres avias tlbl d« pulmen* revello. 

P*a». Sat. r. 92, 

1 root th’ old woman from thy trembling heart 
At my coming to London, it was some time be¬ 
fore I could settle myself in a house, to my liking. 
I was forced to quit my first lodgings, by reason of 
an officious landlady, that would be asking me every 
morning how I had slept. I then fell into an honest 
family, and lived very happily for above a week; 
when my landlord, who was a Jolly good-natured 
man. took it into his head that I wanted company, 
and therefore would frequently come into my chain- 
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I bei, to keep mi' from being alone. Thjf I bin? for 
: two or tlm-o days; lint loll mg mt' one day that lie 
was afraid I was melancholy, I thought it was high 
time for me to he gone, and accordingly took new 
lodgings that very night. About a week after, 1 
fmiml luy jolly landlord, who, as 1 said before, was 
an honest, hearty man, had put me into an advei- 
tisement in the Daily Couraut, in the following 
words . “ Whereas a melancholy man left his lodg¬ 
ings on Thursday last in the afternoon, and was 
afterward seen going towards Islington if any one 
can give notice of him to U. J’>., fishmonger m the 
Strand, he shall he very well awarded toi his pauis.” 
As I am the best man in the woild to keep my own 
couuscl, and my landloid the IMmumgi'r not know¬ 
ing my name, tin, accident of my hie was never 
! discovered to this veiy day, 

j I am now settled with a widow woman, who lias a 
[ great many duldieii, and complies with my humour 
j in every tiling. 1 do not remember tli.it wo liavi 
i eM'hangeil a word together these live years, my 
; coffee comes into my chamber every morning vvith- 
i out asking fm it , if I want lire I point to my chiiii- 
\ uey, if watei to my bason; upon which my landlady 
j nods, as much as to soy, she takes my meaning, and 
immediately obeys my signals. She lias likewise 
! modelled her lamily so well, that when hei little boy 
j offers to pull me by the coat m prattle in my face, 

J his eldest sister immediately calls him off, and bids 
1 him not to disturb the gentleman. At my first en¬ 
tering into the family, I was troubled with the 
J civility of their rising up to me every time 1 uiur 
into the room; but my landlady observing that upon 
these occasions 1 always cried Dish, and went out 
again, has forbidden any such ceremony to be Used 
in the house; so that at present I walk into the 
kitchen or parlour, without being taken notice of. or 
; giving any interiuptiori to the business or disromso 
j of the family. The maid will ask her mistress 
i (though I am by) vvhethet the gentleman is ready 
j to go to dinner, as the mistress (who is indeed an 
excellent housewife) scolds at the servants as 
I heartily betoie my face as behind my b,i*k. In 
short, I move up and down the house, and enter into 
| all companies with the same libeity as a eat, or any 
! other domestic animal, and am us little suspected 
i of telling any thing that I hear or see. 

I remember last winter there were several young 
gills of tlie neighbourhood sitting about the tire with 
my landlady’s daughters, and telling stones of spirits 
and apparitions. Upon my opening the door the 
young women broke off their discourse, but my 
I landlady’s daughters telling them that it was nobody 
j but the gentleman (for that is the name which I go 
j by in the neighbourhood, as well as in the family,) 

■ they went on without minding me. I seated myself 
I by the candle (hat stood on a table at ouo end of the 
; room; and pretending to read a book that I took out 
j of my pocket, heard several drcadlul stories of ghosts, 

; as pale as ashes, that had stood at the feet of a bed, 

I or walked over a church-yard hy moonlight; and of 
; others that had been conjured into the lied Sea for 
J distilrhing people’s lest, and drawing their curtains 
j at midnight—with many other old women’s fables of 

■ the like nature. As one spirit raised another, I oh 
served that at the end of every story the whole com- 

I pany closed their ranks, and crowded about the fire, 
j I took notice m particular of a little boy, who was 
so attentive te every story, that I am mistaken if he 
ventures to go to bed by himself this twelvemonth, 
i Indeed they talked so long, that the imaginations of 
| the whole assembly were manifestly crazed, and, I 


am sure, »ill be I he worse for it as long as they live. 

1 heard one of tlie girls, that had looked upon mo 
over In r shoulder, asking the company how long I 
had been in the room, and whether 1 did not look 
paler than I used to do This put me Aider some 
apprehensions that I should bo forced to explain 
myself, it 1 dul not retire ; for which reason I took 
the candle into my hand, apd wont up into my 
i hamber, not without woudenng at this unaccount¬ 
able weakness in reasonable creatures, that they 
should love to dstouisli and teinfy one another. 
Were 1 a father, 1 should take a particular care to ; 
preserve my iluldicii fnnu these little horrors ofuna- j 
gmation, which they aio apt to contract when they 
me young, and are not able to shake off when they , 
aic in years. I have known a soldier that has on- | 
leied a bleach, uffriglitcd allies own shadow, and 
look p.rfe upon a little scratching at his door, who 
the day beliue had matched up against a battery of 
canni n. l'lieie arc instances of persons who have 
been tfinhed even to distraction at the figure ot a 
tieo, oi the shaking ol a bulrush. The truth of it 
is, 1 look upon a sound imagination as the greatest 
blessing ol life, next to a clear judgment and a good 
ci'iiscleiici. In the mean time, since there arc very 
few wlm-e minds uio not more or less subject to 
these ill oddful thoughts and apprehensions, we ought 
to arm ourselves against them by the dictates of ica- 
son and it-hgiun, “ to pull the old woman out of 
our heart.,” (as l’ersius expresses it in the motto of 
nay paper,) and extinguish those impertinent notions 
which we imbibed at a Umc that we were ilot able to 
judge of their absurdity. Or, if we believe, as many 
wise and good turn leave dune, that there arc such i 
phatitoinsand apparitions as those 1 have been speak- ! 
mg of, kt us endeavour to establish to ourselves un 
interest in him who holds the reins of the whole 
creation in Iih hands, and moderates them after such j 
a manner that it is impossible for one being to break 1 
loose upon another, without his knowledge anil per- ' 
mission. 1 

For my own pait, I am apt to join in the opinion I 
with those who believe that all the regiomt of nature j 
swarm with spirits; and that we have multitudes of j 
spectated s on all our actions, when we think oui- ! 
selves most alone; but instead o! terrifying myself > 
with such a notion, I am wonderfully pleased to . 
think that l am always engaged with suin an innu¬ 
merable society in searching out the wonders of the i 
creation, aud joining in the same concert of praise ! 
and adoration. 

Milton has lately described this mixed communion 
of men and spirits in Paradise; and had doubtless 
bis eye upon a verse in old Hesiod, which is almost 
word lor word the same with his third hue in the fol¬ 
lowing passage . 

-Nor think, though men were none. 

That lieilv'n vvoulit want spectators, laid want pra in 
Millions of spiritual creatures walk the earth 
Unseen, both when we wake aud when we sluep. 

All these with ceaseless praise Ills winks heboid 
Roth day and night. How often from the steep 
Of echoing hill or thicket have we beard 
Celestial voices, to the midnight air. 
bote, or responsive each to other's note, 
hinging their great Creator? Oft In bunds, 

VVlille they keop watch, ormghtljr rounding walk, 

With heavenly touch of instrumental sounds, t 

In fnll harmonic number join'd, their songs 
Divide the night, aud Uft our thoughts to heaven. 
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Die mi hi, hi (turns tu leo, qualis era. ’—Mart. 

Were you a lion, how would you behave ’ 

Thkkk is nothing that of late years has afforded 
matter of greater amusement to the town than Sig- 
| mor Nicoliin’s combat with a lion in the Haymarhet, 
which has been very o.tten exhibited to the general 
s.itishn tion of most of the nobility and gentry in the 
kingdom of Gloat Butam. Upon the first rumour 
ol this intended comh.it, it was confidently afiinncd, 
and is still believed by many in both galleries, that 
l flu-re would be a tamo lion sent from the tmvei every 
opera night, m older lo he killed by Ilydaspes • tins 
1 leport, though altogether groundless, so umveisally 
j pievailed in the upper legions of the play-house, 
that some of the most refined politicians in those 
parts of the audience gave it out in a whispei, that the 
lion was a cousin-german of the tiger who made Ills 
appearance in King William's days, and that the 
stage would be supplied with lions,’ at the puhlie ex¬ 
pense dining the whole session Many likewise uni¬ 
tin' conjectures of the ticatment which this lion was 
to meet with fiom the hands of Sigmor Nnoltni; 
fume supposed that lie was to .subdue him in recita¬ 
tive, as Orpheus used to sene the wild beasts in Ins 
time, and afterward to knock him on llie head, some 
lane u-d that the lion would not pu lejnl to lay lus 
paws upon the hero, by reason of the receiv'd opi¬ 
nion, that a l|ou will not hurt a vngin. Seveial, 
who pictemled to have seen the opera m Italv, had 
informed their fuends, that the lion was to act a part 
in high Dutch, and roar twice or thrice to a thorough 
bass-, before be tell at the feet of Ilydaspes To 
clear tip a mattei that was so variously reported, I 
have made it my business to examine whether this 
pretended lion is really the savage be appears to be, 
or only a counterfeit. 

Hut before I communicate my discoveries, 1 must 
acquaint the reader, that upon my walking behind 
the scenes last winter, as 1 was thinking on some¬ 
thing else, 1 accidentally jostled against a monstrous 
animal that extremely startled me, and upon my 
nearer survey of it, appeared to he a lion rampant 
The lion, seeing me very much surprised, told me, 

; in a gentle voice, that I might come by him if 1 
, pleased- “ for,'' says he, “ 1 do not intend to hurt 
any body." I thanked turn very kindly, and passed 
by him . and in a little time after, saw him leap upon 
the stage, and act his part with very great applause. 
It has been observed by several, that the hem has 
changed his manner of acting twice or thrice since 
j his first appearance; which will not seem stiango, 
j when I acquaint my reader that the lion has been 
; changed upon the audience three several times. The 
J first lion was a candle-snuffer, who being a fellow of 
j a testy choleric temper, overdid his pait. and would 
j not suffer hnnself to he killed so easily as lie ought 
to have done ; besides, it was observed of him, that 
! lie grew more surly every time that he came out of 
tbe lion; and having dropped some words m ordi¬ 
nary conversation, as if he had not fought his best, 
that he suffered himself to be tbiotvn upon bis 
back in the scuffle, and that he would wrestle with 
Mr. Nieolun for what ho pleased out of lus lion's 
skin, it was thought proper to discard lorn : ami it 
is verjly believed to this day, that had he been 
brought upsn the stage another time, he would cer¬ 
tainly have done mischief. Besides, it was objected 
against the first lion, that he reared himself so high 
upon his hinder paws, and walked in so erect u pos¬ 
ture, that he looked more like aa old man than a lion, 


a Ton. 


The second lion wax a tailor by tiade, who be¬ 
longed to the playhouse, and had tbe character of a 
mild and peaceable man m his profession. If the 
former was too furious, this was too sheepish for his 
part; ina-inm-h, that after a short modest walk upon 
(he stage, lie would fall at the. first touch of Ilydaspes, 
without grappling with him, and giving him an op¬ 
portunity of showing his variety ut Italian tups It 
is said, indeed, that ho once gave linn a rip in his 
flesh-colour doublet: but this was only to make work 
for himself, in lus private chili inter of n tailor. I 
must not omit, that it wav this second lion who treat¬ 
ed me with so much humanity behind the scenes 
The acting lion at present is, as 1 am informed, a 
country' gentleman, who docs it tor bis diveision, Lot 
desires lus mime may be concealed, lie .says Vi ry 
handsomely in Ins own excuse, that lie does not acl 
Irmn gam, that lie indulges an innocent pleasure in 
ll ; and that it is better to pass awav an evening m 
this manner, than in gaming and m clunking : but at 
the .same time says, with a very agic-eable raillery 
upon himself, that if bis name should be known, the 
il!-na(uicd vvoihl might call him, "the ass in the I 
lion's skin." This gcntlem inks temper is made out 
of such a happy mixture of the mild and the choleric, 
that he outdoes both his predecessors, and has drawn 
together greater audiences than have been known m | 
the memory of man. j 

l must not conclude my narrative, without taking j 
notice of a groundless leport that has been raised tu I 
a gentleman's disadvantage, of whom I must declare ! 
myself an admirer; namely, that Sigmor Nicolini 
and the lion have been seen sitting peaceably by one 
another, and smoking a pipe together behind the 
scenes; by which their common enemies would insi¬ 
nuate, that it is but a sham combat which they re¬ 
present upon the stage : but upon inquiry I tind, that 
if any such correspondence has passed between them, 
it was not till the combat was over, when the lion was 
tu be looked upon as dead, according lothc received 
rules of tbe drama. Besides, this is what is prac¬ 
tised every day in Westminster-hall, where nothing 
is moreSismil than to see a couple of lawyers, who | 
have born tearing each other to pieces in the court, i 
embracing one another as soou as they arc-out of it. j 
1 would not be thought, in any part pf this icla- j 
tion, to iilleet upon Signior Nicolini, who in acting 
this pari only complies with the wretched taste of his 
audience; he knows very well, that the lion has many 
more admirers Ilian himself; ns they say of the fa¬ 
mous equestrian statue on the Pont Neuf at Paris, 
that more people go to see the horse, than the king 
who sits upon it. On the contrary, it gives me a just 
indignation to see a person whose action gives new 
majesty to kings, resolution to heroes, and softness to 
lovers, thus sinking fiom the greatness of his beha¬ 
viour, and degraded into the character of the London 
Pientiec. I have often wished, thnt our tragedians 
would copy after this great master of action. Could 
they make the same use of their arms and legs, and 
infoiin their faces with as significant looks and pas¬ 
sions, how glorious would an English tragedy appear 
with that action which is capable of giving dignity to 
thb forced thoughts, cold conceits, and unnutural ex r 
pressions of an Italian opera 1 lu the mean time, I 
have related this cumbat of the lion, to show what 
are at present the reigning entertainments of the 
politer part of Great Britain. 

Audiences have often been reproached by writers 
for the coarseness of their taste, but our present 
grievance doe* not seem to be the want of a gooij 
taste, but of common sense.—0. 
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-Tuque his, lnfelix, exue nioiutrie.—Ovio.MeL ir. J90. 

Wretch that thou art t put oil this monstrous shape. 

I was reflecting this morning upon the spirit and 
humour of the public diversions tive-and-twenty years 
ago, und those of the present time ; and lamented to 
myself, that though in those days they neglected their 
morality, they kept up their good sense; hut that the 
beau moude, at pnesent, is only grown more ehikus.li, 
not more innocent, than the former. While 1 was 
in this train of thought, an odd fellow, whose face I 
have often seen at the playhouse, gave me the fol¬ 
lowing letter with these words : “ Sir, the Lion pre¬ 
sents his humble service to you, and desired me to 
give this into your hands.” 

“ From my Den in the Ilaymarket, Maich 15. 

“ Sin, 

“I have read all your papers, and have stifled my 
resentment against your reflections upon opera.-, un¬ 
til that of this day, wherein you plainly insinuate, 
that Sigmor Nienlini and myself have a correspond¬ 
ence more familiar than is consistent v itli the valour 
of his character, or the fierceness of mine. I desuc 
you would, for your own sake, forbear such mtima- 
mations for the future; and must say it is a great 
piece of ill-nature in you, to show so great an esteem 
for a foreigner, and to discourage a Lion that is your 
own countryman. 

" I take notice of vour fable of the lion and man, 
hut am so equally concerned in that matter, that I 
shall uut be offended to which soever of the animals 
the superiority is given. You have misrepresented 
me, in saying that 1 am a souutry gentleman, who 
act only for my diversion; whereas, had I still the 
same woods to range in which I once had when I was 
n fox-hunter, I should not resign my manhood for a 
maintenance, and assure you, as low as my circum¬ 
stances are at present, I am so much a man of ho¬ 
nour, that I would scorn to be any beast for bread, 
hut a lion. “Yours, &c.” 

I had no sooner ended this, than one of my land¬ 
lady’s children brought me in several othrfs, with 
some of which I shall make up my present paper, 
they all having a tendency to the same subject, viz, 
the elegance of our prescut diversions. 

“Sm, “Covcnt-garden, March 13. 

“ I have been for twenty years under-sexton of 
this parish of St. Paul’s Covent-gaulen, and have 
not missed tolling in to pray ers six times in all those 
years; which office I have performed to my great 
satisfaction, until this fortnight last past, during 
which time I find my congregation take the warning 
of my hell, morning and evening, to go to a puppet- 
show set forth by one Powell, under the Piazzas, 
liy this means I have not only lost my two custom¬ 
ers, whom I used to place for sixpence a-p:ece over 
against Mrs. Rachael Eychiight, but Mrs. Rachael 
herself is gone thither also. There now appear 
among us none but a few ordinary people, who conic 
to church only to say their prayers, so that I have no 
work worth speaking of but on Sundays. I huve 
placed my son at the Piazzas, to acquaint the ladies 
that the bell rings for church, and Umt it stands on 
the other side of the garden ! but they only laugh at 
the child. 

“ I desire you would lay this before all the whole 
world, that l mav not be made such a tool for the 
luture, and that Punchinello may choose hours less 
canonical. As thnigs now, Mr. Powell has a 
full congregation,which w* have a very thin house; 


which if you can remedy, you will very much 
oblige, “ Sir, yours, &e.” 

The following epistle I find is from the undertaker 
of the masquerade; * 

“ Sr«, 

“ I have ohsei ved the rules of my mask so carefully 
(in not inquiring into persons) that 1 cannot tell 
whether you were one of the company or not, last 
Tuesday; hut if you were not, and still design to 
come. 1 desire von would, for your own entertain¬ 
ment, plea.e to admom-h the town, that all persons 
iiidifleieiilly are not fit for this sort of diversion. I 
could wish, Sir, you could make them understand 
that it is a kind of acting to go in masquerade, and 
a man should he able to say or do things proper for 
the dress in winch he appeals. We have now and 
then rakes in the habit of Roman senators, and 
grave politicians m the dress of rakes. The misfor¬ 
tune of the thing is, that people dress themselves in 
what they have a mind to be, and not what they are 
fit for. There is not a girl in the town, but let Imr 
have herwillin going to a mask, and she shall dress 
as a shepherdess. Rut let me beg ef them to read 
the Arcadia, or sonic other good romance, before 
they appear in any such character at my house 
The last day we presented, every body was so rashly 
habited, that when they came to speak to each 
other, a nymph with a crook had not a word to say 
but in the pert style of the pit hawdiy ; and a man 
m the habit of a philosopher was speechless, till an oc¬ 
casion offered ot expressing himself in the refuse of j 
the tyring rooms. We had a judge that danced a ; 
minuet with a quaker for Ins partner, while half-a- 
dozen harlequins stood by as spectators-, a Turk 
drank me off two bottles of wine, and a Jew cat me 
up half a ham of bacon. If I can bnng my design 
to bear, and make the maskers preserve their cha¬ 
racters in my assemblies, I hope you will allow them 
is a foundation laid for more elegant and improving 
gallantries than liny the town at present affords, and 
consequently, that you will give your approbation to 
the endeavours of, Sir, 

“ Your most obedient humble servant. 

I am very glad the followiug epistle obliges me to 
mention Mr. Powell a second time in the same 
paper; lor indeed there cannot be too great encou¬ 
ragement given to his skill in motions*, provided hu 
is under proper restrictions. 

“ Sib, 

“ The opera at the Ilaymarket, and that under 
the little Piazza in Covenf-garden, being at present 
the two leading diversions of the town, and Mr. 
Powell professing in his advertisements to set up 
Whittington and his Cat against Kinaldo and Ar- 
mida, my curiosity led me the beginning of last 
week to view both these performances, and make my 
observations upon them. 

“ First, therefore, I cannot but observe that Mr. 
Powell wisely forbearing to give his company a hill 
of fare before-hand, every scene is new and unex¬ 
pected; whereas it i* certain, that the undertakers 
of the Haymarket, having raised too great an ex¬ 
pectation in their printed opera, very much disap¬ 
point their audience on the stage 

“The King of Jerusalem is obliged to come from 
the city on foot, instead of being drawn in a triumph¬ 
ant chariot by white horses, as my opera-book had 
promised me; and thus while 1 expected Armidas 


* Puppet-shows were formerly called motions. 
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j dragons should rash forward towards Argeutes, I 
found the hero was obliged to go to Aranda, »nd 
hand her out of her coach. We had also but a very 
short allowance of thunder and lightning; though 
1 cannot in this place omit doing justice to the boy 
who had the direction of the two painted dragons, 
and made them spit fira and smoke. He flashed out 
his rosin in such just proportions, and in such due 
time, that 1 could‘not forbear conceiving hopes of 
his being one day a most excellent player. I saw, 

| mdeed, but two things wanting to render his whole 
I action complete, I mean the keeping his head a 
j little lower, and hiding his candle. 

“ 1 observe that Mr. Powell and the undertakers 
I of the opera had both the same thought, and I think 
much about the Bamo time, of introducing animals 
on their several stages—though indeed, with very 
different success. The sparruws and chaffinches at 
| Uie H.tyinarket fly as yet very irregularly over the 
stupe; and instead of perching on the trees, and 
performing their parts, these young actors either 
get into the galleries, or put out the candles; whereas 
Mr. Powell has so well disciplined his pig, that in 
the first scene he and Punch dance a minuet toge¬ 
ther. I am informed, however, that Mr. Powell 
| resolves to excel his adieisaries in their own Way; 
and introduces larks in his next opera of Susannah, 
or Innocence Betrayed, which will he exhibited 
next week, with a pair of new Eldcts. 

! “The moral of Mr. Powell’s drama is violated, I 
j confess, by Punch’s national reflections on the 
French, and King llairy’s laying his leg upon the 
j Queen’s lap, in too ludicrous a manner, before so 
j great au assembly. 

I “ As to the mechanism and scenery, every thing, 
i indeed, was uniform, and of a piece, and the. 

| scenes were managed very dexterously ; which calls 
! on me to take notice, that at the llaymarket, the 
j undertakers forgetting to change the side-scenes, we 
! Were presented with the prospei t of the ocean in 
! the midst of a delightful glove; and though the 
I geutlemen on the stage had very much contributed 
j to the beauty of the grove, by walking up and down 
, between the trees, 1 must own 1 was not a little 
I astonished to see a well-dressed y oung fellow in a 
i full -bottomed wig, appeal in the midst of the sea, and 
! without any visible concern taking snuff. 

: “ I shall only observe one thing farther, in which 

both dramas ngree; which is, th.it by the squeak of 
their voices the heroes of each are eunuchs; and as 
I the wit in both pieces is equal, I must prefer the 
j performance of Mr. Powell, because it is in our 
[ own language. “ 1 am, &c.” 

R. 
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i Parva Icvos capiiuit anlmoa—■ Ovid. Ara Am. i. 159. 

Light minds art* pleased with trifles. 

Whkn I was in Fiance, 1 used to gaze with great 
astonishment at the splendid equipages and party- 
coloured habits of that fantastic nation. I was one 
day in particular contemplating a lady that sat in a 
coach adorned with gilded Cupids, and finely painted 
with the loves of Venus and Adonis. The coach 
wus drawn by six milk-white horses, and loaded be¬ 
hind with the same number of powdered footmen. 
Just before the lady were a couple of beautiful 
pages, that were stuck among the harness, and by 
their gay dresses and smiling features, looked like 
j the elder brothers ot the little boys that weie carved 
and painted in every corner of the coach. 


ii 


' The lady was the unfortunate Clcanthe, who af¬ 
terward gave an occasion to a pretty melancholy 
j novel. She had, for several years, received the ad¬ 
dresses of a gentleman, whom, after a long and ill- j 
timate acquaintance, she forsook, upon the account \ 
of this shining equipage, which had been offered to ] 
her by one of great riches, but a crazy constitution. ' 
The circumstances in which 1 saw her, were, it ' 
seems, the disguises only ofa broken heart, and akind : 
of pageantry to cover distress—for in two months 
after Bhe was carried to her grave with the same 
pomp and magnificence, being sent thither partly by 
the loss of one lover, and partly by the possession of 
another. 

I have often reflected with myself on this unac¬ 
countable humour in womankind, of being smitten 
with eveiy thing that is showy and superficial; and 
on the numberless evils that befal the sex, from this 
light fantastical disposition. I myself remember a 
young l.idy that was very warmly solicited by a 
couple of importunate rivals, who, for several months 
togither, did all they could to recommend them¬ 
selves, by complacency of behaviour and agreeable¬ 
ness (J f conversation. At length, when the compe- j 
lition was doubtful, and the lady undetermined in ( 
her choice, one of the young lovers very luckily be¬ 
thought himself of adding a supernumerary lace to 
his liveries, which had so good an effect, that he ; 
married her the very week after. 

The usual conversation of ordinary women very : 
much cherishes this natural weakness of being taken ! 
with outside and appearance. Talk of a new-mar- ' 
ned couple, and you immediately hear whether they ' 
keep their coach and six, or eat in plate. Mentiou | 
.the name of an absent lady, and it is ten to one but j 
yon learn something of her gown and petticoat. A 
ball is a great help to discourse, and a birth day 
furnishes conversation for a twelvemonth after. A i 
furbelow of precious stones, a hat buttoned with a 
diamond, a brocade waistcoat or petticoat, are stand- ] 
mg topics. In short, they consider only the dra- 1 
pery of the species, and never east away a thought | 
on (jiose ornaments of the mind that make persons 
ilhistnous in themselves, and useful toothers. When j 
women are thus perpetually dazzling yne another’s j 
imaginations, and filling their heads with nothing j 
but colours, it is no wonder that they arc more at- j 
tentive to the superficial parts of life than the solid j 
and substantial blessings of it. A girl who has bccu , 
trained up in this kind of conversation is in danger j 
of every embroidered coat that comes in her way. 

A pair of fringed gloves may be her ruin. In a j 
word, lace and ribands, silver and gold galloons, | 
with the like glittering gewgaws, are so many lures j 
to women of weak minds and low education, and, ; 
when artificially displayed, are able to fetch down I 
the most airy coquette from the wildest of her flights ! 
and rambles. [ 

True happiness is of a retired nature, and an I 
enemy to pomp and noise; it arises, in the first j 
place, from the enjoyment of one’s self; and iu the j 
next, from tho friendship and conversation of a few 
select companions; it loves shade and solitude, and 
naturally haunts groves and fountains, fields and 
meadows : in short it feels every thing if wants 
within itself and receives no addition from multi¬ 
tudes of witnesses and spectators. On the contrary, 
false happiness loves to be in a crowd, and to draw 
the eyes of the world upon her. She does uot re¬ 
ceive any satisfaction from the applauses which sho 
gives herself, but from the admiration which, she 
raises in others. She flourishes in courts and palaces, 

_ _ . I 
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theatres and assemblies, and ha* no existence but 
when she is looked upon. 

Aurelia, though a woman of gi r.at quality, delights 
in the privacy of a country life, and passes uivuy a 
great p.utof her time ui her own walks and gardens. 
J fer husband, who is her bosom friend and compa¬ 
nion iu her solitudes, has been m love with her evei 
since ho know her. They both abound with good 
sense, consummate vutnc, and a mutual esteem ; and 
arc a perpetual entertainment to one .mother. Their 
family is under so regul u - an economy, ill its limns 
of devotion and repast, employment and divetMuii, 
that it looks like a little commonwealth withm itself 
They often go into company, that they may return 
with the greater delight to one another; and some- 
tunes live m town, not to enjoy it so propel ly, as to 
grow weary of it, that they may lenew in themselves 
the relish of a country life. By tins means they aic 
happv in each other, beloved by their children, 
adored by thou servants, and are become the envy, 
or rathei the. delight, of all that know them. 

llow different to tins is the life of Fulvi.i' She 
considers her luish.mil ashei steward, and looks upon 
discretion and good housewilery as little donicstii 
virtues, unbecoming a woman of quality. She thinks 
life lost in her own tumily, and fancies herself out of 
the world when she is not in the img. the play house, 
or the drawing-room. She lives m a perpetu.il 
motion of body and icstlessiiess of thought, and is 
never easy in anyone place, when she thinks there 
is more company in another. The missing of an 
opera the first night, would be more afflicting to 
her than the death of a child. She pities all the va¬ 
luable part of her own sex, and calls every woman 
of a prudent, modest, and retired life, a poor-spirited, 
unpolished creature. What a mortification would 
it lie to Fulvia, if she knew that her setting herselt 
to view is hut exposing herself, and that she grows 
contemptible by being < onspieuous ! 

I cannot conclude my paper without observing, 
that Virgil has very finely touched upon tins female 
passion tor dress and show, in the character of Ca¬ 
milla; who, though she seems to have shaken off all 
the other weaknesses of her sex, is still described as 
j a woman in this particular. The poet tells us, that 
after having nude a great slaughtei of the enemy, 
she unfoitunately cast her eye on a Trojan, who wore 
uu embroidered tunic, a beautiful coat of mail, with 
a mantle of the finest purple. “ A golden bow,” 

| says he, “ hung upon his shoulder, his gaiment was 
I buckled with a golden clasp, and his head covered 
! with a helmet of the same shining metal.” The 
Amazon immediately singled out this well-dressed 
| warnor, being seized with a woman’s longing for liu 
pretty trappings that be was adorned with. 

I-Totienque lucauU per uginpu 

Famimeo praaiie ot 3poltoruin ardeh.it amors —yf'.u, ,ti, 7SC 

I This heedless pursuit after these ghtteimg trifle*, 
j the poet (by a nice concealed moral,) repiesmts to 
: have been the destruction of his female hero.—C 
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Quid veram ntquc devens euro et rogo. el omuls in Jj-.c sum 

Hon 1 Up i I. 

Wire rj„'Iit, wl. it true, wlint fit we justly cal), 

Let tins he all iny core—for this is all.—Poes. 

I n vvl received a letter, desiring me to be very 
satiric al upon the little muff that is now in fashion; 
another informs me of a pair of silver garters 
buckled below the knee, that have been lately seen 
at the Rainbow coffee-house in Fleel-street; a third 


sends me a heavy complaint against fnnged gloves. 
To be biicf, there is scarce an ornament of either 
sex which one or other of my correspondents has not j 
inveighed against with some bitterness, auc 1 rccom- j 
mended to my obseivation. I must, therefore, oine 
for all, inform my rc.uleis, that it is not my intention ; 
to sink the dignity of tins my paper with refleilions i 
upon led heels or top-knots, but rathei to enter into 
the passions of mankind, and to correct those do 
piaved sentiments that give birth to all those little 
extiav.igances which appear m then outwaid dress 
and behaviour. Foppish and fantastic ornaments ! 
are only indications of vice, not criminal in them- j 
selves. Extinguish vanity in the mind, and you na- I 
tuiully letrench the little superfluities of garmtuie I 
and equipage. The blossoms will fall of themselves ! 
when the root that uounshos them is destroyed. ' 

I shall therefore, as I have said, apply my reme- t 
dies to tiie first seeds and pi ineiples of an affected ! 
dress, without descending to the dress itself; though 
at the same time I must own that I have thoughts of 
creating au officer under me, to he entitled the Cen¬ 
sor of .Small Waios, and of allotting him one day in 
the week for the execution of such bis office. An ope¬ 
rator of this nature might act under me, with the 
same regard as u surgeon to a physician ; the one 
might be employed m healing those bloti lies and tu¬ 
mours winch break out in the body, while the other 
is sweetening tin* Mood, and rectifying the constitu¬ 
tion. To speak truly, the young people of both 
sexes are so wondeifully apt to shoot out into long 
swords or sweeping trains, bushy head-dresses or full- 
bottomed periwigs, with several other encumbrances 
of dress, that they stand in need oi being pruned very 
frequently, lest they should be oppressed with orna¬ 
ments, and overiun with the luxunaney of their ha¬ 
bits. I am much indoubt whether I should give the | 
preference to a Quaker that is trimmed close, and j 
almost cut to the quick, or to a beau that is louden ] 
with such a redundance of excrescences. I must ! 
there fore desire my correspondents to let me know how i 
they approve my project, andwhethei they think the 
erecting of mu h a petty censorship may not turn to ! 
the emolument oi the public ; foi J would not do any 
thing of this nature rashly and without advice. 

There is another set of correspondents to whom I 
must address myself in the second place ; I mean 
such as fill then letters with private scandal, and 
black aci omits of particular persons and families. 
The world is so full of ill-nature, that I have lam¬ 
poons sent me by people who cannutspell, and satires 
composed by those who scarce know how to write. I 
By the last post in particular, I received a packet uf 
scandal which is not legible; and have a whole bun¬ 
dle of letters in women’s hands, that are full of blots 
and calumnies; insomuch, that when I sec the name 
of Cadia, Fhillih, Fastord, or the like, at the bottom 
of a sciawl, J conclude of course that it brings me 
some account of a fallen virgin, a faithless wife, or 
an amorous widow. I must therefore inform these 
my correspondents, that it is not my design to be a 
publisher of intrigues and euckoldoms, ur to bring 
little infamous stones out of their present luiking- 
holes into broad day-light. If I attack the vicious, 

I shall only set upon them in a body; and will not he 
provoked by the worst usage I ean receive from others 
to make au example of any particular criminal. In 
short, I have so much of a Draweansir in me, that [ 
shall pass over a single foe to charge whole armies. 

It is not Lais or Silonus, but the harlot and the 
drunkard, whom I shall endeavour to expose; and 
rhall consider the crime as it appears in the species, 
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tmt u-i it is circumstanced tu an individual. I think 
it was Caligula, who wished the whole city of Koine 
hud but one neck, that he might behead them at a 
blow. I shall do, out of humanity, what that em¬ 
peror would have done in the cruelty of his temper, 
and aim every stroke at a collective body of offend¬ 
ers. At the same time I am very sensible (bat 
nothing spreads paper like private calumny anil 
defamation ; but us my speculations are not under 
I this necessity, they are not exposed to this temptation, 
j In the next place I must apply myself to my party 
i eonespouilents, who aic continually teasing me to 
! take not up ot one another’s proceedings llow oltcn 
| am 1 asked by both sides, it it is possible foi me to 
be an unconcerned spectator of the rogueries that 
are committed by the party which is opposite to bun 
that writes the letter. About two days since, 1 was 
reproached with an eld Grecian law, that forbids any 
man t" stand as a neuter, or a looker-on, in the di- 
! visions of his country However, as I am veiysen- 
! slide my paper would lose its whole effect, should it 
j run into the outrages of a party, 1 shall take cure to 
; kta p clear of every tiling win* h looks that way. If 
I 1 i an any way assuage pnvate lufi'uumatioris, or 
; allay public lenuents, 1 shall apply myself to it with 
j my irmost endeavours; but will newer b t my hea't 
! lepioaih me with having done any thing towards 
nuieasiiig those lends and .iininnsfties that ext in - 
1 guisli leiigion, deface government, anil make a nation 
I miserable. 

What I have. «aid under the three foregoing heads 
will, l am afraid, very much retiem h the number of 
! inv correspondents. I -hall thei. fore acquaint my 
i rcadei, that if he lias started nny hint which lie is not 
able to puisne, if he hast met with any surprising 1 
1 story which he does not know how to tell, if he has 
! disi overed any epidemtcul vice v\ hicli has (sniped my 
I observation, or has heard of any uncommon vritue 
which he would desire to publish , in short,if he lias 
any material* that can furnish out an innocent di¬ 
version, i shall promise him my best assistance m 
j the working of them up for a public entertainment. 

I Tins paper my leader will find was intended for 
an answer to a multitude of correspondents; but 1 
hope he will pardon me if I single out one of them 
in particular, who has made me so very humble a rc- 
. quest, that I cannot l'orbcai complying with it. 

I ‘‘To a ri e S ['tea a Ton. 

! “Sir. “March lj. 1710-11 

i “ I am at present so unfortunate as to have nothing 
to do hut to mind my own business; and theieloie 
beg of you that you will he pleased to put me into 
some small post under you. I observe that you have 
appointed your printer and publisher to leceive let¬ 
ters and advertisements for the city of London, and 
shall think myself very much honoured by you, it 
you will appoint me to take in lette— > and adveitisif- 
ments for the city of Westminster and the duchy ol 
1 Lancaster. Though t cannot piom se to till such 
, an employment with sufficient abilities, 1 will etnlea 
vour to make up.with industry and fidelity what 1 
want in parts and genius. 

1 “1 am, Sir, y r our most obedient servant, 

I ('. “Charles Lu.uk.” 


No. 17 .] TUESDAY, MARCH 20, 1710-11. 

Tetrum ants amnia vultuin—Juv. x. 191 

-A visage rough, 

Deformed, uiilo-ituriul. 

I Si m i; our persons are not of our own making, 
j when they arc such as appear defective or uncomely, 


it is, im thinks, an holiest and laudable fortitude be 
daic to be. ugly; at least to keep ourselves from 
being abashed with a consciousness of imperfection? | 
which we cannot help, and in which there is no guilt, j 
I would not defend a haggard hoau for passing away 
much time at a glass, and giving softuess and lan¬ 
guishing graces to deformity : all l intend is, that i 
we ought to be contented with nui countenance and 
shape, so far, as never to give ourselves an uneasy 
reflection on that subject. It is to the oidinary 
people who are not accustomed to make very proper 
lemaiks on any occasion, matter of great jest, if a 
man enters with a pi eminent pair of shoulders into 
an assembly, or is distinguished by an expansion of 
mouth, oi obliquity of aspect. It is happy for a man . 
that has any ol these oddnesses about him, if he can 
be as meri v upon himself, as others are apt to be 
upon that on avion. When he can possess himself 
with sm li a cheerfulness, women and children, who 
are at first flighted at him, will afterward beds much , 
pleased with him. As it is barbarous in others to I 
rally him for natinril delects, it is extremely agree- j 
able when he can jest upon himself for them. I 

Madam Maintenou's first husband was u hero in 
this kind, and has diawn many pica, ant ties fumithc 
nregularity of Ins shape, which he describes as very 
much resembling the letter Z. fie diverts himself J 
likewise by representing to hi? reader the make of an 
engine and pully. with which he used to take off Ins 
hat. When there happens to be any thing lidii ulous 
m a visage, and the ow nor of n thinks' it an aspect of 
dignity, he must be of very great quality to be ex¬ 
empt irmn i,ullery. The best expedient, therefoic. 
is to be pleasant upon lumsclf. I’liucc Harry and 
Falstaff, in Shakspeare, have carried the nuicule 
upon fat and loan as far as it will go. Lulstatf is ; 
humorously called woolsack, bedpresscr, and lull of j 
flesh ; Ham, a staiviling, au elves-skm, a sheath, j 
a bnw-oa*e, an 1 a tnek. Theie is, in seveial uu.i- ; 
dent, of the conveisation between them, the jest still I 
kepi up upon the, person. Great tenderness and ’ 
sensibility in this point is one of the greatest weak- J 
nesses of self-love. Lor my own part, I am a little j 
unhappy m the mould of my late, which is not quite | 
so long a- it is broad. Whether this might not j 
partly an»e from my opening my mouth much sel- [ 
douu-r than other people, and by conaeqoeuee not so j 
much lengthening the fibres of my visage, I am not i 
at leisuie to dclcimiuc. However it he, I have I 
been often put out of countenance by the shortness | 
of my fare, and was formerly at great pains in con¬ 
cealing it by wearing a periwig with a high forc-tep, 
and letting my tieaid prow. But now I have tho¬ 
roughly got over tins delicacy, and could be content¬ 
ed with a much shorter, provided it might quality 
me for a membei of the merry club, w hieh the fed- 
lowing letter gives me an aicount of. I have re¬ 
ceived it from Oxford, and as it abounds with the 
spirit of mirth and good humour, which is natural 
to that place, I shall set it down word for word as st 
came to me, 

“Most Profound Sir, 

“ Having been very well entertained, in the last 
of your speculations that I have yet seen, by your 
specimen upon dubs, which I therefore hope you 
will continue, I shall take the liberty to furnish you 
with a brief account of such a oue as, perhaps, you 
have not seen in your travels, unless it was youi 
fortune to touch upon some of the woody parts of 
the African contincut, ir#your voyage to or from 
Grand Cairo. There have arose in this university 
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(long since you left us without saying any thing) 
several of these inferior hebdomadal societies, as the 
Punning club, the Witty club, and amongst the 
rest, the Handsome club; as a burlesque upon which, 
a certain merry species, that seem to have come into 
the world in masquerade, for some years last past 
have associated themselves together, and assumed 
the name of the Ugly club. This ill-favouTod fra¬ 
ternity consists of a president and twelve fellows ; 
the choice of which is not confined by patent to nny 
particular foundation (as St. John’s men would have 
the world believe, and have therefore erected a se¬ 
parate society within themselves), but liberty is left 
to elect from any school in Great Britain, provided 
the candidates be within the rules of the club, as 
set forth in a table, entitled, The Act of Deformity : 
a clause or two of which I shall transmit to you. 

“ l. That no person whatsoever shall be admitted 
without a visible quearity in his aspect, or peculiar 
cast of countenance; of which the president and 
officers for the time being are to determine, and the 
president to have the casting voice. 

“2. That a singular regard be had upon exami¬ 
nation, to the gibbosity of the gentlemen that offer 
themselves as founder’s kinsmen; or to the obliquity 
of their figure, in what sort soever. 

“3. That if the quantity of any man’s no*e be 
eminently miscalculated, whether as to length or 
breadth, ho shall have a just pretence to be elected. 

“ Lastly, That if there shall he two or more com¬ 
petitors for the same vacant y, ctne-ns panbut, he that 
has the thickest skin to have the preference. 

“ Every fresh member, upon Ins first night, is to 
entertain the company with a dish of cod-fish, and a 
speech in praise of fEsnp, whose portraiture they 
have m full proportion, or rather disproportion, over 
the chimney; and their design is, as soon as their 
funds are sufficient, to purchase the heads of Tiicr- 
Sites, Duns Scotus, Scarron, Iludihras, and the old 
gentleman in Oldham, with till the celebrated ill 
Sices of antiquity, as furniture for the club-room. 

“As they have always been professed admirers 
of the other sex, so they unanimously declare tfiut 
they will give all possible encouragement to such as 
will take the benefit of the statute, though none yet 
have appeared to do it. 

“ The worthy president, who is their most'devoted 
champion, has lately shown me two copies of verses, 
composed by a gentleman of his society; the first, a 
congratulatory ode, inscribed to Mrs. Touchwood, 
upon the loss of her two fore teeth; the other, a 
panegyric upon Mrs. Andiron’s left shoulder. Mrs. 
Vizard (he says), since the small pox, has grown to¬ 
lerably ugly, and a top toast in the club; but I ne¬ 
ver heard him so lavish of his fine things, as upon 
old Nell Trott, who continually officiates at their 
table; her he even adores and extols as the very 
counterpart of Mother Shipton; in short, Nell (says 
I lie) is one of the extraordinary works of nature; 

: but as for complexion, shape, and features, so valued 
| by others, they are all mere outside and symmetry, 
which is his aversion. Give me leave to add, that 
the president is a facetious pleasant gentleman, and 
never more so, than when he has got (as he calls 
them) his dear mummers about him; and he often 
protests it does him good to meet a fellow with a 
right genuine grimace in his air (which is so agree- 
bie in the generality of the Freuch nation); and, 
an instance of his sincerity m this particular, be 
gave me a sight of a list in his pocket book of all 
this class, who for these flhe years hare fallen under 
his observation, with himself a tha head of them, 


and in the rear (as one of a promising and improv¬ 
ing aspect), 

“ Sir, your obliged and humble servant; 

“ Alexander Carbuncle." 
Oxford, March 12, 1710. B. 


No. 18.| WEDNESDAY, MARCH 21, 1710-11 

-Kquitis quoque Jam mfgravit ab sure voluptiu 

Omms ad mcerlos ot ulos. c*t gnuda vann. 

Hur. 2 Kp. i. m. 

But nm% our noliles tor. are fops and vain, 

Kogioct the sense, but love the painted scene.—Cuixen. 

It is my design in this paper to deliver down tr> 
posteuty a faithful account of the Italian opera, and 
of the gradual progrees which it has made upon the 
English stage; for there is no question but our 
great grand-children will be curious to know the 
reason why their forefathers used to sit togetherllke 
an audience of foreigners in their own country, and 
to hear whole plays acted before them in a tongue 
which they did not understand. 

Arsinoe was the first opera that gave us a taste of 
Italian music. The great success this opera met 
with produced some attempts of forming pieces upon 
Italian plans, which should give a more natural and 
reasonable entertainment than what can be met with 
in the elaborate trifles of that nation. This alarmed 
the poetasters and tiddlers of the town, who were 
used to deal in a more ordinary kind of ware ; and 
therefore laid down an established rule, which is re¬ 
ceived as such to this day, “ That nothing is capable 
of being well set to rnusie, that is not nonsense.'' 

This maxim was no sooner received, but ivc im¬ 
mediately fell to translating the Italian operas; 
•and as there was no great danger of hurting the 
sense of those extraordinary pieces, our authors 
would often make words of their own which were 
entirely foreign to the meaning of the passages they 
pictended to translate; their chief care being to 
make the numbers of the English verse to answer 
to those of the Italian, that both of them might go to 
the same tunc. Thus the famous song in Camilla: 

Barbara, si, t' mtendo, &e. 

Barbarous woman, yes, I know your meaning, 
which expresses the resentments of an angry lover, 
was translated into that English lamentation : 

Frail are a lover's hopes, &c. 

And it was pleasant enough to see the most refined 
persona of the British nation dying away and lan¬ 
guishing to notes that were filled with a spirit of 
rage and indignation. It happened also very fre¬ 
quently, where the sense was Tightly translated, tha 
necessary transposition of words, which were drawn 
out of the phrase of one tongue into that of another, 
made the music appear very absurd in one tongue 
that was very natural in the other. I remember an 
Italian verse that ran thus, word for Word; 

And turn'd my rage into pity, 
which the English for rhyme-sake translated, 

And into pity turned my rage. 

By this means the soft notes that were adapted 
to pity in the Italian, fell upon the word rage 
in the English; and the angry sounds that were 
turned to rage in the original, were made to express 
pity in the translation. It oftentimes happened 
likewise, that the finest notes in the air fell upon 
the most insignificant words in the sentence. I have 
known the word “and" pursued through the whole 
gamut, have been entertained with many a melo¬ 
dious “ the,” and have heard the most beautiful 
graces, quavers, and divisions bestowed upon “ then," 
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I •' for,” aud “ fromto the eternal honour of our 
English particles. 

Ihc next step to our refinement was the intro¬ 
ducing of Italian actors into our opera; who sang 
their parts in their own language, at the same time 
that our countrymen performed theirs in our native 
tongue. The king or hero of the play generally 
Bpoke in Italian, and his slaves answered him in 
English. The loter frequently made his court, and 
gained the heart of his princess, in a language whic h 
she did not undeistand. One would have thought it 
very difficult to have carried oil dialogues after this 
manner, without an interpreter between the persons 
that conversed together; but this was the state of the 
English stage for about three yeais. 

At length the audience grew tired of understand¬ 
ing half the opera; and therefore, to ease themselves 
entirely of the fatigue of thinking, have so ordered 
it at present, that the whole opera is performed in 
an unknown tongue. We no longer understand the 
language of our own stage ; insomuch that I have 
often been afraid, when I have seen our Italian per¬ 
formers chatteiing in the vehemence of action, that 
they have been calling us names, and abusing us 
among themselves; but I hope, since we put such 
an entire confidence in them, they will not talk 
against us before our faces, though they may do it 
with the same satety as if it were behind our backs. 
In the mean time, I cannot forbear thinking how na¬ 
turally au histouan who wutes two or three hundred 
years hence, and does not know the taste of his wise 
forefathers, will make the following reflections: “ In 
the beginning of the eighteenth century, the Italian 
tongue w as so well understood in England, that operas 
were acted on the public stage in that language.” 

One scarce knows how to be serious in the confu¬ 
tation of an absurdity that shews itself at first sight. 
It does not want auy great measure of sense to see 
the ridicule of this monstrous pi active ; but what 
makes it the more astonishing, it is not the taste of 
the rabble, but of persons of the gicatest politeness, 
which has established it. 

If the Italians have a genius for music above the 
English, the English have a genius for othei per¬ 
formances of a much higher nature, and capable of 
giving the mind a much tmhlcc entcitaniment. 
Would oue think it was possible (at a time when an 
author lived that was able to write the Phaidia and 
Hippolitus,) for a people to lie so stupidly fond of 
the Italian opera, as scarce to give u third day's 
hearing to that admunblc tragedy? Music isier- 
tainly a very agreeable cnteitauunent: but rf it would 
take the entire possession of our cars, if it would 
make us incapable of hearing sense, if it would ex¬ 
clude arts that have a much greater tendency to the 
refinement of human nature ; I must confess I would 
allow it no better quarter than Plato has done, who 
banishes it out of his comnionwealrn. 

At present our notions of music ate so very un¬ 
certain, that we do not know what it is we like; only, 
in general, we are transposed with any thing that 
is not English : so it be of a foreign growth, let it 
be Italian, French, or High Dutch, it is the same 
thing. In shoit, our English music is quite rooted 
out, and nothing yet planted in its stead. 

When a royal palace is burnt to the ground, every 
man is at liberty to present his plan for a new oue; 
and though it be but indifferently put together, it 
may furnish several hints that may bo of use to a 
good architect. I shall take the same liberty, in a 
following paper, of giving my opinion upon the sub 
jeet of music; which I shall lay down only in a| 


problematical manner, to be considered by those who 
ate masters in the art.-—C. 


No. 19.] THURSDAY, MARCH 22, 1710-11. 

Di bens fecorunt. ino|iu me quoilque pusilli 

Ftuxerunt annul, rare et perpauca loqueuUi 

Ho*. I Sat W IT 

Thank Heaven, that made me of an humble mind; 

To action til lie. less to words inclined 1 

Observing one person behold another, who was 
an utter stranger to him, with a cast of his eye, which 
methought expressed an emotion of heart very differ¬ 
ent from what could be raised by an object so agree¬ 
able ns the gentleman he looked at, 1 began to con¬ 
sider, not without some secret sorrow, the condition 
of an envious man. Some have fancied that envy 
haB a ceitain magical force in it, and that the eyes of 
the envious hate, by their fascination, blasted the 
enjoyments of the happy. Sir Francis Bacon says, 
some have been so ctmous as to remark the times 
and seasons when the stroke of an envious eye is 
most effectually pernicious, and have observed that it 
has been when the person envied lias been in ary 
circumstance of glory and triumph. At such a time 
the mind of the prosperous man goes, as it were, 
abroad, among things without him, and is more ex¬ 
posed to the malignity. But I shall not dwell upon 
speculations so abstracted as this, or repent the many 
excellent things which one might collect outof authors 
upon this miserable affection ; but keeping the com¬ 
mon road of life, consider the envious man with re¬ 
lation to these three heads, hi* pains, his reliefs, and 
Ins happiness. 

The envious man is in pain upon all occasions 
which ought to give him pleasure. The relish of his 
life is inverted; and the objects which administer 
the highest satisfaction to those who are exempt from 
this passion, give the quickest pangs to persons who 
are subject to it. All the peifections of their fellow- j 
creatines are odious. Youth, beauty, valour, and 
wisdom, are provocations of then displeasure. What 
a wretched and apostate state is this : to be offended j 
witlj excellence, and to hate a man because we ap- ! 
prove him ! The condition of the euvious man is ! 
the most emphatically miserable; be js not only in- ; 
capable of rejoicing in another’s merit or success, j 
but lives in a world wherein all mankind are in a j 
plot against bis quiet, by studying their own happi- j 
ness aud advantage. Will Prosper is an honest | 
talc-hearer ; he makes it his business to join iu con- | 
versatiou with envious men. He points to such a j 
handsome young fellow, and whispers that he is se- j 
crotly married to a great fortune. When they doubt, 
he adds circumstances to prove it; and never fails 
ter aggravate their distress by assuring them, that, to 
his knowledge, he lias an uncle will leave him some 
thousands. Will has many arts of this kind to tor¬ 
ture this sort of temper, and delights in it When 
He finds them change colour, and say faintly they 
wish such a piece of news is true, he has the malice 
to speak some good or other of every man of thcii 
acquaintance. 

The reliefs of the envious man, are those little 
blemishes and imperfections that discover themselves 
in an illustrious character. It is matter of great 
consolation to an envious person, when a man of 
known honour does a thing unworthy of himself or 
when any action which was well executed, upon 
oetter information appear* so altered in its circum¬ 
stances, that the fame of it is divided amung many, 
instead of being attributed to one. This is a secret 
satisfaction to these malignant*; far the person 
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w hum they could not but admire, they fancy is nearer 
thnr oil 11 condition as soon as his merit is shared 
among othcis. 1 remember some years ago, there 
came out an excellent poem without the name of the 
author. The little wits, who were incapable of 
writing it, began to pull m pieces the supposed writer. 
\V hen that would not do, they took great pains to 
suppress the opinion that it was his. That again 
failed. The next refuge was, to say it was overlooked 
by one man, and many pages wholly written by an¬ 
other. An honest fellow, who sat amongst a clustei 
of them ju debate on tins subject, cried out, *■ (ieri¬ 
flemen, if you arc sure nouc of you yourselves had 
a hand in it, you are but wheie you were, ivhoevei 
writ it.” Hut the most Usual succour to the envious, 
in cabes of nameless merit in this kind, is to keep 
the propelty, if possible, unfixed, and by that means 
to hinder the reputation of it, from tailing upon am 
particular person. You see an envious man clear 
up Ins countenance, it, in the relation of any man’- 
great happiness in one point, you locution his un¬ 
easiness in another. When ho heats sin h a one is 
very rich, he linns pale, but tecoiers when you add 
that he has many chiMicn. In a nor.), the ouli -me 
w.iv to an envious man’s favour is not to deserve it 

But if we i (insider the envious man m delight, it 
is like reading ol (he seal ol a giant m romame, 
the magnificence of Ins house consi-ts in the many 
limbs of men wh an he lu- .-lain. It jin who pro¬ 
mised themselves success in uuv uncommon under¬ 
taking tniseariy in the attempt, or he that aimed at 
what would have been useful and laudable, meets 
with contempt and den-iou, the envious man, under 
the colour of hating vaiu-glory, can smile with an 
inward wantonness of heart at the ill eti'ect it may 
have upon an honest ambition for the future. 

Having thoroughly considered the nature of this 
passion, I have made it my study how to avoid the 
envy that may accrue to me from these my specula¬ 
tions; and if I am not mistaken in myself, 1 think I 
have a genius to escape it. Upon hearing in a 
coffee-house one of my papers commended, 1 imme¬ 
diately appiehcuded the envy that would spring fj'om 
that applause; and therefore gave a desciiptmu of 
my face the lip.vt day ; being resolved, as I grow m 
reputation for wit, to lesign my pretensions to 
beauty. This, I hope, may give some case to those 
unhappy gentlemen who do me the honour to tor¬ 
ment themselves upon the account of tin- my paper. 

As their ease is very deplorable, and deserves com¬ 
passion, I shill sometimes be dull in pity lo them, 
and will, from time to time, administer consolations 
to them by fatther diw ovemH of my person. In the 
meanwhile, if any one say- the l-pr',totor has wit, 
it may he some relief to them to flunk that he does 
not show it in company. And if any one praises Jus 
morality, they may comfort themselves by cousulet- 
ing that his tac c is none of the longest.—K. 

No. mj I’KlDAY, MARCH 23, 1710-11. 

1 liou do^ in forvheari—poi’E, IJott 

A mono the other haicly undertakings which 1 
l have proposed to myself, that of the correction of nn- 
pudeure is whit I have very much at heart. This 
in a particular manner is my piovinee as Spectator; 
for it is generally an offence 1 committed by the. eyes, 
ami that against such as the offenders would perhaps 
never Rive an opportunity of injuring any other 
wav. the following letter is a complaint of a young 
lady, who sets forth a tre«pa»* of this kiud, with that 


command of heiself as befits beauty and innocence, 
and vet with so much spirit as sufficiently expresses 
her indignation. The whole transaction is perfoim- 
ed with the eyes; and the crime is no less than em¬ 
ploying them m suih a manner, as to diveft the eyes 
of others from the best use they can make of them, : 
even looking up to heaven. 



hut had some awkwaul imitatois. Even since the 
Spectator appealed, have I lemarked a kind ol men 
whom I choose to call Stareis , that without any lo¬ 
gon! to time, place, or modesty, distuib a huge 
company with their impertinent eves. Spectators 
make up a piopei assembly tot a puppet-show or a 
heav-gardcu ; but dev out supplicants and attentive 
heaiers aie the audience one might to expect in 
churches. I run. Sir, mcmbri ot a small penis eon 
gr< gation near one of the north gates ol tin- city, 
much the greatei putt ol us indeed ate females, and 
used to behave ourscive.- til a regular attentive man- 
tier, till veiy lately one while at-le has been ilis- 
l in bed bv otic of these nioti-lr,ais staiei-, he is the 
head taller than any one ui the chinch, tail for the 
greater advantage of exposing hmiself. stand- upon 
a hassock, and command- the whole congregation, 1 
to the great annoy .nice ot the devoutest pail of the 
andituiy: tor wh.it with blushing, cotilii-ion, and ! 
vexation, we can neitbei mind the praycis nor .ser¬ 
mon. V oui animadversion upon this uisoleuce would ; 
be a great tavour to, j 

*• Sir, your 1110 -t humble sonant, S. C.” ; 

I have frequently seen this sort of fellows, and do 1 
think theie cannot be a greater aggravation of tin of- , 
fence than that ilis committed where the criminal is I 
protected by the sacredness of the place whnh he 
violate.-. Many retire lions id this sort might, he very 
justly made upon this kind of behaviour, but a 
sbuoi is not usually a poison tube convinced by the 
ieasori of the thing; and a fellow that is capable of 
showing an impudent iront hefbic a vs hole congrega¬ 
tion, and can hear being a public spcctai le, ,s not j 
so easily icbiiked as to amend by admonitions. If, l 
thereto:a, my (.oriespoiuient does not mloim me, that i 
withiu seven days after this date the baibanaii does : 
at least stand upon Ins own legs only, without 
an eminence, my friend Will Prosper* has promised 
to take i hassock opposite to him, anil stare against 
him in defcn> c of the Indie.-. I have given him di- 
lectious, according to the most cxu< t rules of optics, j 
to place himself in sui h a manner, that he : hall meet i 
his eye.- wherevei he throws them. I have hopes, 
that when Whll cciilrimts him, and all the ladles, ill 
whoso behalf he engages him, cast kind looks and ! 
wishes of success at their champion, he will have J 
some shame, and feel a little of the pain he has so j 
often put others to, of being out of countenance, I 
It has, incite !, been lime out of mind generally | 
remarked, and as often lamented, that this kuuilyof 
is tarns have infected public assemblie-. L know 
no other way to obviate so great an evil, except, in 
the ease of fixing their eyes upon women, some male 
friend will take the part of such a- are under the 
oppiessiun of impudence, and encounter the eyes ol 
the Staters wherever they meet them. While we 
suffer our women to he tuns impudently attacked 
they have no defence, hut, in the end to cast yielding 
giauei s at the Staters. In this case a man who hut 
no sense of shame, has the same advantage, over In- 

* See Sport. No. 19 W, Prosper, an bon«»l tale-tiearer, fee 
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mistress, as ho who has no regard for his own life reckon bishops, deans, and archdeacons. Among 
has over his adversary.—While the generality of the second are doctors of divinity, prebendaries, 
the world are fettered by rules, and move by projer and all that wear Bcarfs. The rest are comprehended 
and just methods, lie who has no respect to any of under the subalterns. As for the first class, our 
them carries away the reward due to that propriety constitution preserves it from any redundamy of 
of behaviour, with no other merit, but that of hav- incumbents, notwithstanding competitors arc mim¬ 


ing ncglerted it. 


berlcss. Upon a stint calculation, it is found that 


I take an impudent fellow to lie a sort of outlaw there has been a great ext ceding ol late years in 
in good breeding* and therefore what is said of him the second division, several brevets having been | 
no nation or person can he concerned lor. For this grunted lor the converting subalterns into scarl-uf- | 
reason one may be fice upon him. I have put my- beers ; luscmucli, that within my memory the price j 
self to great pains in considering this prevailing of lutcsLiiug is no-cd above two-pi-me in a yard. I 
quality, which we call impudence, und have taken As loi the subalterns, they Are not to be numbered. I 
notice that it exerts itself in a different manner, ac- Should our clergy once enter into the corrupt prac- | 
coidmg to the different soils wheicui such subjects lice ot the laity, hv the splitting of their freeholds, 1 
of these dominions as aie masters of it vveie horn they would he able to carry must of the elections in 
Impudence in an Englishman is sullen and inso- England. 

lent; m a Si otchman it is unt'aitahle and r.ipa- The body of the law is no less encumbered with 
clous; in an Irishman absuid and taw mug as the superfluous members, tli.it arc like Vngil’s uimy, 
course of the world now mils, the impudent Eli- winch he tells us was -c> Crowded, many ot them had 
glishmau behaves like a sully landlord, the Scot not room to use their weapons. This pi odigious so- 
like an ill-received guest, and the Justinian like a eicty of men may lie divided into the litigious and 
stranger, who knows he is not welcome. There is peaceable. Under the first are comprehended all 


seldom any thing er tm I uirng either m the 


those who are earned down m cuacii-iulls to West- 


deuce of a South ot N'oiiii Itir n ; hutth.it ol an minster hall, every morning in leim tune. Maitial'a 
Irishman is always muni. A true and genuine im- de--cl mtitiil of this sjiee.i sot lawyers is tall of humour: 
pudeiice is ever the efleet of ignorance without llu- Ii.is et verba Jocant 

least sense of it. The best and most successful 

slaters now 111 tins town are of that nation; they “Men that hue out their words and anger; that 
havc usually the adv.inlage of the stature mentioned jr,> 111,11 e 01 ‘ less passionate aceuiding ns they are 
in the above letter of my roriespyipdeat, and gi lie I ,a, d 1<>r it, and allow them lieiit a quantity of wrath 
■ ally take their stands m the event' women of lor propoi tiunalde to the fee which they receive iiom 
tunc: insomuch that I have known one ot them, him ^ must, howevei, observe to the reader, that 
three months after lie came from the plough, with a i above three pints of those whom l reckon among 
tolerable good air, lead out a woman from a play,, U»e litigious are such as aie only quarrelsome in 
which one of our own breed, after four y ears at Ox- their hearts, and have no opportunity of showing 
ford, and two at the Temple, would have been afraid P aislou at the bar. Nevei the less, as they do 

to look at. not know what slides may arise, they appeal at the 

1 cannot tell how to account, for it, hut these people hall every day, that they may show themselves m 
have usually the preference to our own tools, in the ><' a diuess to enter the lists, whenever there shall be 
opinion of the sillier pail of womankind. Perhaps occasion for them. 

it is that an English coxcomb is seldom so obso- The peaceable lawyers arc, in the first place, many 
quious as an Irish one; and when the design of ,,r > he bombers of the several inns of court, who 
pleasing is visible, an absurdity in the way towards b<,(, * u *'> he the digintnues of the law, and are en- 
it is easily forgiven. * * dowed with thiw qualification® of miud that aecom- 

But those who are downright impudent, and go pltsli a man ralliei for a ruler than a Reader. These 
on without rc fleet ion that they are such, are more ™ rn lnc peaceably in their habitations, eating dice 
lo be tolerated, than a set of fellows among us who ,l( ^ a )> a,u ^ dancing once a year,* ioj the honour of 
protess impudence with an air of humour, and think their respective so. icties. 

to carry off the most inexcusable ol all faults u, the A wither numberless blanch of peaceable lawyers, 
world, with no other apology than saying m a guv arB “’use young men w ho being placed at the inns 
tone, “ I put un impudent face upon the matter.” 1,1 '» ""l" stu,l y lhl ', laws ,“ f tiicir country, 

No : no man shall bo allowed the advantages uf un- frequent the play house nmre tl.au AV estmmster-hnll. 


pudeuee, who is eomeioiis that lie is sueli. If he and arc b ecn m all public assemblies except in a 
knows he is impudent, he may as well he otherwise ; court of justice. I shall say nothing of those silent 
and it shall be expected that he blush, when be sees and busy multitudes that arc employed withindoors 

-gs and conveyances; — 


he makes another do n. For nothing can atone for « tlm drawing up of writings oid conveyances; nor 
the want of modest v : without which beauty is un- H'^ter numbers that palliate their want of 


the want of modest v: without which beauty is un- 

graceful, and wit detestable.—tt bu “ neM \ vltl \' 1 l! u -' elRt ‘ to s 1 ml ’ cll " Dbcr P ,a ‘ ,t,c . c ’ 

° II, m the third plac*% wc look into the profession 

of physio, we shall fiud a most formidable body uf 
Wo. 21.1 SATURDAY, MARCH 21, J710-11. laen The sight ot them is enough to make a man 
, i . . , », | ti_ ..j serious, for we may lay it down as a maxim, that 

" , .' , , «hen a nation abounds m physicians it grow® thin 

1 * roo,,, * U,J viu: " " my br “’ B las ‘ cum. of people. Sir William Temple, is very much puz- 

1 a m sometimes very mm h troubled, when I re- l /> « nd °“l a ™ so “ wb / ,h . e Northern Hive, a, 

-% J - . hn /'nil*, if (inou nnl conrt mif fiiifh nrrtrfi(niiud ctparmo 


fleet upon «te three great professions of divinity, ho calls it, does not send out such prod, gwUI swarms 
law, and plnsw; how limy are each of thorn ovc?- •m;l;ivorrun the world with Goths and Vandals, a« . 
burdened w'.th practitioners, and tilled with multi- d>d formerly; hut had that excellent author observed 
tudes of ingenious gentlemen that starve one another. ^ ‘ bore wero nu » tudents ln P 1 ')^ **»• 

Wo may divide the clergy, into generals, Hold- ----... 


olfieers, and subalterns. Among tho first w« may | 


See Uugdals's Origins! Jurldicialca 
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subjects of Thor aud Woden, and that this science 
very much flourishes in the north at present, he 
might have found a better solution for this difficulty 
than any of those he has made use of. This body of 
men in our own country may be described like the 
British army in Caesar's time. Some of them slay 
in chariots, and some on foot. If the infantry do less 
execution than the charioteers, it is because they 
cannot be carried so soon into all quarters of the 
town, and dispatch so much business in so sboit a 
time. Besiucs this body of regular troops, theie are 
stragglers, who, without being duly listed and_ en¬ 
rolled, do inlinite mischief to those who are so un¬ 
lucky as to fall into their hands. 

There are, besides the above-mentioned, innu¬ 
merable retainers to physic who, for want of other 
patients, amuse themselves with the stifling of cats 
in un air-pump, cutting up dogs alive, or impaling of 
insects upon the point of a needle for nncioscopical 
observations; besides those that are employed in the 
gathering of weeds, and the chase of hutteiflics : not 
to mention the cocklcsheli-mcrchants and spider- 
catchers. 

When I consider how each of these professions are 
crowded with multitudes that seek their livelihood in 
them, and how many men of merit theie aie m each 
of them, who may be rather said to be of the science, 
than the profession ; I very much wonder at the hu¬ 
mour of parents, who will not rather choose to place 
their sons in a way of life wheie an honest industry 
cannot blit thrive, than in stations w heie the greatest 
probity, learning, and good sense, may miscany. 
How many men are country < urates, that might hav e 
made themselves aldermen of London, by a right 
improvement of a smaller sum of money than what 
is usually laid out upon a teamed education t A 
sober frugal person, of slender parts and a slow ap¬ 
prehension, might have thuved in trade, though he 
starves upon physic; as a man would be well enough 
pleased to buy silks of one whom he would not ven¬ 
ture to feel his pulse. Yagellms is careful, studious, 
and obliging, but withal a little thick-skulled; he 
has not a single client, but might have had abund¬ 
ance of customers The misfortune is, that parents 
take a liking to a particular profession, aud theie 
fore desire their sons may be of it: whereas, in so 
great an affair of life, they should consider the ge¬ 
nius and abilities of their children more than their 
own inclinations. 

It is the great advantage of a trading nation, that 
there arc very few in it so dull and heavy, who muy 
not be placed m stations of life, wlueii may give 
them an opportunity of making their fortunes. A 
well-regulated coromcice is not, like law, physic, or 
divinity, to be overstocked with hands ; but on the 
contrary flourishes by multitudes, and gives employ¬ 
ment to all its professors. Fleets of merchant-men 
are so many squadrons of floating shops, that vend 
our wares and manufactures in all the markets of 
the woild, and find out chapmen tinder both the 
tropics.—C. 


No. 22.1 MONDAY, MARCH 20, 1711. 

Quodeunque oslenths mihi sic, increduhu odl. 

Hos. Ars Poet. ver. 5. 

*— Whatever contradicts my sense 

I hate to see, and never can believe.—R oscommon. 

The word Spectator being most usually understood 
as one of the audience at public representations ill 
our theatres, I seldom fail of raauy letters relating 
to plays and operas But indeed there are sudh 


monstrous things done in both, that if one had not 
been an eye-witness of them, one could not believe 
that sui h matters had really been exhibited. There 
is very little w hich concerns human life, or is a pic¬ 
ture of nature, that is regarded by the greater part 
of the company. The understanding is dismissed 
from our entertainments. Our mirth is the laughter 
of fools, and our admiration the wonder of idiots; 
else such improbable, monstrous, and incoherent 
dicjms could not go off as they do, not only without 
the utmost scorn and contempt, but even with the 
loudest applause and approbation. But the letter* 
of my correspondents will represent this affair in a 
moie lively manner than any discourse of my own ; 

I shall therefore give them to my reader with only 
this preparation, that they all come from players, and 
that the business ol playing is now so managed, that 
you arc not to be suiprised when I say one or two 
of tlirm aic rational, otlieis sensitive and vegetative ' 
actois, and others wholly inanimate. I shall not 
place these as I have named them, but as they have 
piecedenee in the opinion of their audiences. 

“ Mn Spectakhi, 

“ Your having been so bumble as to lake notice of 
the epistles of other animals, imboldens me, who am 
the wild boar that was killed hy Mrs. Tofts, to re¬ 
present to you, that I think 1 was hardly used m not 
having the paitof the lion in Hyduspes given to me. 

It would have been but a natural step for me to have 
personated that noble creature, after having behaved 
myself to satisfaction in the part above mentioned. 
That of a lion is too great a i harm ter for one that 
never tied the stage befoie hut upon two legs. As to 
the little resistance whuh I made, 1 hope it may be 
e,\i used, when it is considered that the dart was 
thrown at me by so fair a hand. I must confess 1 | 
had but just put on my brutality ; and Camilla's j 
chaims were such, that beholding her erect mien, I 
hearing her charming voice, and Astonished with her ( 
giaeeful motion, I could not keep up my assumed j 
hercencss, hut died like a man. ! 

“ I am, Sir, your most humble admirer, | 
“ Thomas Prone.” 

“ Mk. Sprci A TOR, 

“This is to let you understand, that the play¬ 
house is a representation of the world m nothing so 
much as in this particular, that no one rises in it 
according to his merit. I have acted several parts 
ot household-stuff with great applause for many 
years: I am one of the men in the hangings in Thu 
Emperor of the Moon ; I have twice performed the 
third chair in an English opera; and have rehearsed 
the pump in The Fortune-Hunters. I am now grown 
old, aud hope you will recommend me so effectually, 
as that I may say something before I go off the 
stage; in which you will do a great act of chanty to 
“Your most humble servant, 

“William Suikenk.” 

“ Mr. Spectator, 

“ Understanding that Mr Screcne has writ to 
you, and desired to be raised from dumb and still 
parts; I desire, if you give him motion or speech, 
that you would advance me in my way, and let m* 
keep on in what I humbly presume I am master, to 
wit, in representing human and ftill life together. 
Bhave several times acted one of’ihe finest flower 
pdts in the same opera wherein Mr. Screcne is a 
chair; therefore, upon his promotion, request that I 
may succeed him in the hangings, with my hand in 
the orange-trees. 

“ Your humble servant, 

“ Ralph Simple. 


i 
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| “Sir, Drury-lane, March 24, 1710-11. 
I “I saw your friend the Templar this evening in 
the pit, and thought he looked very little pleased 
with the representation of the mad scene of The 
VUgrim. I wish, Sir, you would do us the favour to 
animadvert frequently upon the false taste the town 
is in, with relation to plays as well as operas. It 
i ertainly requires a degree of understanding to play 
justly : but such is our condition, that we are to 
buspend our reason to peiform our parts. As to 
scenes of mildness, you know, Sir, there are noble 
instances of this kind in Shakspeare: but then it is 
| the disturbance of a noble mind, from generous and 
| humane resentments. It is like that grief which 
I we have for the decease of our friends. It is no di- 
! munition, but a recommendation of human nature, 
that, in such incidents, passion gets the better ot 
reason; and all we can think to combat ourselves, 
is impotent against half what we feel. 1 will not 
mention that we hail an idiot in th" scene, and all the 
sense it is represented to base is ti.at of lust. As 
for myself, win) have long taken pains in person¬ 
ating the passions, f have to-night m ted only an 
| appetite. The part I played is Thirst, but. it is rc- 
i pieseuted as written lather by a drayman than a 
| poet. I come in w.th a tub about me, that tub hung 
, with quint pots, with a full gallon at my mouth. I 
am ashamed to tell you that 1 pleased very much, 
and this was introduced as a madness; but sure it 
was not human madness, for a mule or an ass may 
have been as dry as ever 1 was in my hie 

“ I aiu, Sir, your most obedient 

and humble servant.' 1 

From the Savoy, in the Strand. 

“ Mr. Spectator, 

“ If you can read it with dry eyes, I give you this 
trouble to acquaint you, that I am the unfortunate 
King Latinus, and I believe I am the first punce 
that dated from this palace since John of daunt. 
Such is the uncertainty of all human greatness, that 
! 1, who lately never moved without a guard, am now 
j pressed as a common soldier, and am to sail with 
the first fair wind against my brother Louis of 
| France, ft is a very hard thing to put off a cha- 
| racier which one has appeared in with applause. 
Tins I experienced since the loss of my diadem ; 
for, upon quarrelling with another recruit, I spoke 
I my iudiguatioa out of my part in recitatno; 

--Most audacious slave, 

Dar’st thou an angry monarch's fury bravo ? 

The words were no sooner out of my mouth, when 
a serjeaut knocked me down, and asked me if I had 
| a mind to mutiny, in talking things nobody under- 
I stood. You »ee, Sir, my unhappy circumstances; 

' and if by your mediation you can procure a subsidy 
foi a prince (who never failed to make all that be- 
i held him merry at his appearance), you will merit 
the thanks of Your fncud, 

‘•The King ov Laiiph.” 

! ADVERTISEMENT. 

For the good of the Public. 

Within two doors of the masquerade lives an 
eminent Italian chirurgeon, arrived from the carni¬ 
val at Venice, of great experience in private cures. 
Accommodations are provided, and persons admitted 
in their masquin^ habits. 

He has cured since his coming hither, in less than 
j a fortnight, four scaramouches, a mountebank doc- 
tor, two Turkish bassas, three nuns, and a morris- 
dancer. 


N. B. Any person may agree by the great, and 
be kept in repair by the year. Toe doctor draws 
teeth without pulling off your masque.—R. 


v fto. 23.] TUESDAY, MARCH 27, 1711. 

Sa-vlt atrox Volscriu, nee tell conspicit usquam 

Auciorem, nee quo so ardens inimiltere possit. 

Vino. jEo. lx. 

Fierce Volscens foams with rage, and gazing round, 

Descry’d not him who gave the fatal wound. 

Nur knew to fix revenge.®- Drtdkh. 

There is nothing that more betrays a base unge¬ 
nerous spirit than the giving of secret stabs to a 
man’s reputation; lampoons and satires, that are 
written with wit and spirit, are like poisoned darts, 
which not only inflict a wound, but make it incurable. 
For this reason I am very much troubled when I see 
the talents of humour and ridicule in the possession 
of an ill-natured man. There cannot be a greater 
gratification to a barbarous and inhuman wit, than to 
stir lip sorrow in the heart of a private person, to 
raise uneasiness among near i elutions, and to expose 
whole families to derision, at the same time that ho 
remains unseen and undiscovered. If besides the 
accomplishments of being witty and ill-natured, a 
man is vicious into the bargain, he is one of the most 
mischievous creatures that can enter into a civil so¬ 
ciety. His satire will then chiefly fall upon those 
who ought to be the most exempt from it. Virtue, 
merit, and every thing that is praiseworthy, will be 
made the subject of ridicule and buffoonery. It is 
impossible to enumerate the evils which arise from 
these arrows that fly in the. dark; and I know no 
other excuse that is or can be made for them, than 
that the wounds they give are only imaginary, and 
produce nothing more than a secret shame or sorrow 
in the mind of the suffering person. It must indeed 
be confessed, that a lampoon or a satire do not cany 
in them robbery or murder; but at the same time 
how many aie there that would not. rather lose a con¬ 
siderable sum of money, or even life itself, than be 
set ti]i as a mark of infamy and dension ? and in 
this case a man should consider, that an injury u 
not to be measured by the notions of him that gives, 
but of him that receives it. ’ 

Those who can put the best countenance upon tbe 
outrages of tins nature which are offered them, are 
not without their secret anguish. I have often ob¬ 
served a passage in Socrates’s behaviour at his death, 
in alight wherein none of the clitics have considered 
it. That excellent man entertaining his fnends, a 
little before he drank the bowl of poison, with a dis¬ 
course on the immortality of the soul, at his enter¬ 
ing upon it says that he does not believe any, the 
most comic genius, can censure him for talking upon 
such a subject at such a lime. This passage, 1 think, 
evidently glances upon Aristophanes, who writ a 
comedy on purpose to ridicule the discourses of that 
divino philosopher. It has been observed by many 
writers, that Socrates was so little moved at this 
piece of buffoonery, that ho was several times pre- 


* The following Indorsement st the top of this paper, No. 
23, Is in a sot of the Spectator, in 12mo, of the edition in 1712, 
w kieh contains some MS. notes by a Spanish merchant, who 
lived at the tuna of the original publlcaUon: 

•• The character ot Dr. Swift." 

This was Mr. Blundell's opinion; ami whether it waa welt 
grounded, ill-grounded, or ungrounded, probably he was not 
singular in the thought. Tbe intimacy between Swill, Steele, 
ana Addison, was now over; and that they were about this 
time estranged, appeals from Swift's own testimony, dated 
March IS. 1710-11. 1 
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seat at its being acted upon the stage, and never ex- 
pressed the least resentment of it. But with sub¬ 
mission, I think therenmik I have here made shews 
us, that this unworthy treatment made an impression 
upon his mind, though he had been too wise to dis- 
cover it. 

When Julius Caesar was lampooned by Catullus, 
he invited him to supper, and tieated him with such 
a generous civility, that he made the poet ins Inend 
ever alter. Cardinal Mazarine gave the same kind 
of treatment to the learned Quillet, who had u>- 
flectod upon his eminence m a Unions F,atm poem. 
The cardinal sent for him, and. aftei some kind ex¬ 
postulations upon what lie had wiilten, assured him 
of his esteem, and dismissed him with a promise o) 
the next good abbey that should fall, which he ac¬ 
cordingly confer!ed upon him in a leu months alter. 
This had so good an effect upon the author, th.it he 
dedicated the second edition ol Ins book to the i ai- 
dinal, after having expunged the passages which 
had given him oficnie 

Sextus Quintus was not of so generous and loi- 
givmg a temper. Upon his being made pope, the 
statue of Pasqmn was one night dieted in a very 
dirty shirt, with an cxiuse wntten under it, that he 
was foiecd to wear loul linen, because his laundress 
was made a puneexs. This was ,t reflection upon 
the Pope’s sister, who, before the pioin'>tion of her 
brother, was in those mean cm umstances that Pas- 
quin represented her. As tins pasquinade made a 
great noise in Iforne, the pope offeied a considerable 
sum of money to any person that should discover, 
the author of it. The author relying upon bis holi¬ 
ness’s generosity, as also on some private oveitores 
which he had received from him, made the di-coveiy 
himself; upon which the pope gave him the reward 
he had promised, but at the same time, to disable the 
satirist for the future, oidcred his tongue to bo cut 
out, and both his hands to be (.hopped off. Aiohne* 
is too trite an instance. Every one knows that all 
the kings of Europe wore his tributaries. Nay, 
fhere is a letter of his extant, in which he makes his 
boast that he laid the Sophi of Persia under lontn- 
bution. * 

j Though, in the various examples which I have here 
j drawn together, these several great men behaved 
| themselves vciy differently towards the witsol the age 
| who had reproached them; they all of them plainly 
| showed that they were very sensible ot their ir- 
; pioathes, and consequently that they received them 
as very great injuries. For my own part, 1 would 
never trust a man that I thought was capable of 
giving these secret wounds; and cannot but think 
that he would hurt the poison whose leputation lie 
thus assaults, in Ins body or in his fortune, ic.uld lit, 
do it with the same secunty. Tiieio is, indeed, 
something very barbarous and inhuman in the ouli- 
t.ary scribblers of lampoons An innocent young 
lady shall be exposed for an unhappy feature ; a 
father of a family turned to rnluule lor some domes 
tie calamity; a ivile made uneasy all her tile tor a 
misinterpreted word or action; nay, a good, a tem¬ 
perate, and a just man shall be put out of counte¬ 
nance by the representation of those qualities that 
should do him honour. So jfernietous a thing is wit, 
when it is not tempered with virtue and humanity. 

I have indeed heard of heedless, inconsiderate 
writers, that without any malice have sacrificed the 
reputation of their friends and acquaintance to a 
certain levity of temper, aud a silly ambition of dis¬ 


tinguishing themselves by a spint of railleiy and 
satire : as if it were not infinitely more honouiable 
to be a good-natured man than a wit. Where there- 
is this little petulant humour in an author, he ,s 
often very mischievous without designing to We so. 
For which lcusun, 1 always lay it down as a rule, 
that an indisucet man is meue hurtful than an ill- 
natured one; lor as the latter will only attack Ins 
enemies, and those he wishes ill* to, the other inputs 
indiffiuontly both friends and foes. I cannot tin bear i 
on this onusum tiansciilnng a fable out of Sir Roger : 
l’Estiange, winch accidentally lies before me. “ A j 
company ot waggish boys wcie watching of lings at j 
the side ol a pond, and still .is any of them put up j 
then heads, they would be pelting them (low li again 
with stones. ‘ Childien,’ says one of the frogs, ‘you j 
never consider, that though tins mav be play to you, ; 
it is death to ns.’ ’ 

As this week is m a manner sot apait and dedi¬ 
cated to Setlous thoughts. I shall indulge* mysolt in 
such .-peculations as may not lie altogether unsuit¬ 
able to the season ; and m the mean time, as the 
settling in uuiselves a charitable fiame of mind is a j 
walk very proper tor the tune, I have in this paper 
endenvomrd to expose that paiLicnlar bleach efeha- ! 
nty which has been g< neially overlooked by divines, 
because they are but few who can be guilty ot it.—C 


No. 24.1 WEDNESDAY, MARCH 28, 1711. 

Accurrit quulani nolusmiln nomine lauUim- 
Ai roplaque aiaiiu, Quid agis, dull i-smie re rum ? 

lloa 1 bat ix 3, 

Conics op a fop (I kui’vc him hut by fume), 

And -ot/ d my hand, nml called mo by name— 

-My dear *—how dost ? 

Tin:ne are in this town a great number of insig- j 
nifu tint people, who are by no means tit fur tne bel¬ 
ter sort of conversation, and yet have an imperil- i 
nent ambition of appearing with those to whom 
they are not welcome. If you walk in tin* path, one i 
of them will certainly join with you, though you aie [ 
in company with holies; if you drink a bottle, they ] 
will find your haunts. What makes such fellows I 
the moic burdensome is, that they neither offend j 
noi please so far as to be taken notice of for either. ! 
it. is, I presume, fortius reason, that my conespond- I 
cuts are willing by my means to lie ml of them, j 
The two following letteis aie vvnt by persons who I 
suffer by such lmpeitm-’nco, A worthy old baelie- j 
lor, who sets m for his dose of claret every night, 
at such an hour, is teased by a svvaimof them; who, 
because they are sure of room and good file, have 
taken it in their heads to keep a sent of club in h,_ 
company, though the sober gentleman himself ;s an 
utter enemy to such meetings. 

“ Mp. Spkc, rAioii, 

“ The aveision I for some years have had to dubs 
in general, gave me a perfect relish for your specu¬ 
lation on that subject ; but I have since been ex¬ 
tremely mortified by the malicious woild’s ranking 
me amongst the supporters of such impertinent as¬ 
semblies. I beg leave to state my ease fairly ; and 
that done, I shall expect rediess from your judicious 
pen. 

“ I am, Sir, a bachelor of some standing, and a 
traveller; rny business, to consult my own good hu¬ 
mour, which I gratify cyithout controlling other peo¬ 
ple’s: I have a room and a whole bed to myself: 
and I have a dog, a fiddle, and a gun: they please 
mo, and injure no cieature alive. My chief meal is 
a supper, which I always make at a tavern. I am 
constant to an hour, and not ill-huuioured; for j 


* Peier AreUm; intamou* tor his wnlintjs, died m 1556. 
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tho-uehtfuluoes that is not disagreeable. I yesterday 
passed a whole afternoun in the chnvch-yarj, the 
cloisters, arid the church, amusing myself with the 
tombstones and inscriptions that I met with in those 
several regions of the dead. Most of them recorded 
nothing else of the buried person,*but that ho was 
born upon one day, and (fieri upon another; the 
whole history of his life being comprehended irt 
those two eiicumstnnees that are common to all 
mankind. I could not but look upon these registers 
ot existence, whether of b?ass or marble, as a kind 
of satire upon the departed persons, who had left 
no other memorial of them, but that, they were bom, 
aud that they died. They put me in mind of seve¬ 
ral persons mentioned in the battles of heroic poems, 
who have sounding names given them, for no othei 
ion,son but that they may lie killed, and are cele¬ 
brated for nothing but lining knocked on the head. 

(iluueumque Meikmtaque, Thotsilochumque.—Vino 

Glaneus, and Melon, nod Thcrsiloclms. 

The life of thesp men is finely de'cubed in holy 
writ by “the path of an auow,” which is imme¬ 
diately closed up and lost. + 

Upon my going into the church, I enteitamed my¬ 
self with the digging of a grave, and saw m o.veiy 
shovel-full ot it that was thiown up, the fragment of 
•i bone or skull intci mixed vvilh a kind of fresh 
rnouldeiiTig eaithth.it some tunc or other had a place 
in the composition of a human body. Upon this 1 
began to consider with myself what iuuumciable 
multitudes of people lay confused together under the 
pavement of that ancient cathedral, how men and 
1 women, fmnds and enemies, priests and soldiers, 

I monks and prebendaries, weie crumbled amongst 
| one another, and blended together in the same com¬ 
mon mass; how beauty, strength, and youth, with 
old age, weakness, and defoimity, lay undistinguished 
in the same promise nous heap of mallei. 

After having thus surveyed the great magazine of 
mortality, as it weie, in the lump, I examined it 
more particularly by ihe ai counts which I found on 
several of the monuments which arc raised in every 
quarter of that ancient, fabuc. Some of them were 
covered with siuh extravagant epitaphs, that if it 
were possible for the dead person to be acquainted 
with thorn, he would blush at the praises which his 
friends have bestowed upon him. Thole are others 
so excessively modest, that they deliver the character 
of the person departed in tircek or Hebrew, and by 
that means are not understood once in a twelve- 
month. In the poetical qiiaiter, I found there were 
poets who had no monuments, and monuments which 
had no poets. I observed, indeed, that the prevent 
war has filled the eliun h with many of these uninha¬ 
bited monuments, which had bceu erected to tho 
memory of persons whose bodies were perhaps buried 
in the plains of Blenheim, or in the bosom of the 
ocean 

I could not hut be very much delighted with seve¬ 
ral modern epitaphs, which aro written with great 
elegance of expression and justness of th mght, and 
therefore do honour to the living as well as the dead. 
As a foreigner is very apt to conceive an idea of the 
ignorance or politeness of a nation from the turn of 
their public monuments and inscriptions, they should 
be submitted to the perusal of men of learning and 
genius before they are put in execution. SirCloudes- 
fy Shovel’s monument has very often given me great 
offence. Instead of the brave rough English admiral, 
which was the distinguishing character of that plain 
gallaut man, he is icpiescnted on his tomb by the 


figure of a beau, aroused in a long periwig, aud re¬ 
posing himself upon velvet cushions, under a canopy 
of state. The inscription is answerable to the monu¬ 
ment; for instead of celebrating the many remark¬ 
able actions he had performed in tho service of his 
country, it acquaints us only with the mauner of his 
death, in which it was impossible for him to reap any 
honour. The Dutch, whom we are apt to despise for 
want of genius, show an minutely greater taste of 
antiquity and politeness in their buildings and works 
of this uatuie than what we meet with in those of 
our own country. The monuments of their admirals, 
which huve been erected at the public expenso, ro- 
pi event them like themselves, and are adorned with 
rostral crowns and naval ornaments, with beautiful 
lustrums of sea-weed, shells, and coral. 

But to return to our subject. I have left the re 
positoiy of our English kings for the contemplation 
of anothei day, when I shall find my mind disposed 
for so serious an amusement. I know that enter¬ 
tainments ot tins lutme aie apt to Faisc dark and 
dismal thoughts ill timorous nnnds and gloomy ima¬ 
ginations ; (nit fm my own part, though I am always 
•seuous I do not know what it is to he melancholy; 
and can theicfore take a view of nature in her deep 
and solemn scenes with I Ire same pleasure as in her 
most gay and delighttul ones. By this means I can 
improve myself with those objects which otheis con¬ 
sider with toiror. When I look upon the turubs of 
the great, every motion of envy dies in me; when I 
read the epitaphs of the beautiful, every inordinate 
desire goes out; when I meet with the grift ol pa¬ 
rents upon a tombstone, my heait melts with compas¬ 
sion ; vvhen I see the tomb of the parents them- 
selVes, I consider the vanity of grieving for I hose 
whom we must quickly follow. When 1 seekings 
lying by those who deposed them, when I consider 
rival wits placed side by bide, or tiio holy men that 
divided the world with their contests and disputes, 1 
j reflect with soiiovv and astonishment oil the bttlo 
l competitions, factions, and debates of mankind. 
When 1 lead the several dates of the tombs, of soma 


that died yestculay, and some six hundred years ago, 
I consider that great day when we shall all of us be 
contemporaries, and make our appearance together. 

c. 


No. 27.1 SATURDAY, MARCH 31, 1711. 

Ut nox long&quihu* rnentitnr arnica, diesque 
Lodij.l vulctnr opm dcbentibus , ut piper ami us 
Pupillis, quos dura prenut cuslodm matrnin 
hie imhi turd it fluunt mgrutaque temportt, qwe speiu 
Consihumque morantur itgendi gnaviter itl. quod 
iTlquo pnuperibus prodcil, locupletibus usque. 

Akiue nejilectum pueriB senlbuawi-o iiooebit 

Iluft. 1 Ep l 20 

IMITATRO, 

Long as to lain, who works for debt, the day, 

Long as the night to her, whose lo\e s away , 
lx»ng as tho year's dull circle scorns to run 
When I ho brisk minor pants for tv\en ( y-ono 
So slow th' unprofitable moments roll. 

That lock up all the functions of my u ou). 

That keep me from my sell, ami still delay 
Lile’s instant business to a future day . 

That task, which as «e follow, oi dcspiac, 

The eldest is a fool, the youngest wise 
Which done, the poorest eu no wants endure. 

And which not dona the richest must be poor —Pop*. 

There is scarce a thinking man in the world, who 
i& involved in tho business of it, but lives under a 
secret impatience of tho hurry and fatigue he suffers, 
and has formed a resolution to lix himself, one time 
or other, m such a state as |b suitable to the end of 
his being. You hear men every day in conversation 

J) 
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profess, that all the honour, power, and riches, which 
they propose to themselves, cannot give satisfaction 
enough to reward them for half the anxiety they 
uudeigo in the pursuit or the possession of them. 
While men aie in this temper (which happens very 
frequently,) how inconsistent are they with them¬ 
selves' They are wearied with the toil they bear, 
hut cannot liud in their hearts to relinquish it. re¬ 
tirement is what they want, but they canuot betake 
themselves to it. While they pant after shade and 
covert, they still affect to appear in the most glitter¬ 
ing scenes of life. Sure tins is hut just us reason¬ 
able as if a mail should call fur more light, when he 
lias a mind to go to sleep. 

Since then it is eeituin that our own hearts deceive 
us in the love of the world, and that we cannot com¬ 
mand ourselves enough to resign it, though wceveiy 
day wish uuiselves disengaged from its allurements, 
let us not stand upon a lunnul taking of leave, but 
wean ourselves flum them while we are iu the midst 
of them. 

It is certainly the general intention of the greatei 
part of mankind to accomplish this work, and live 
atuuidmg to their own approbation, as socn as they 
possibly can But since the duiation ot life is so 
uncertain, (and that has been a common topic of dis¬ 
course ever since there was such a thing as life itself,) 
how is it possible that we should defer a moment the 
beginning to live according to the rules of reason? 

The maffof business has ever some one point to 
cany, and then he tells himself ho will bid adieu to 
all the vanity of ambition. The man of pleasure re¬ 
solves to take his leave at least, and part civilly with 
his mistress; hut the ambitious man is entangled 
every moment in a fresh pursuit, and the lover sees 
now charms in the object he fancied he could aban¬ 
don. It is therefore a fantastical way of thinking, 
when we promise ourselves an altciatiun in our ron- 
dut t flora change of place and difference of cncum 
stances ; the same passions will attend us v.diere¬ 
eve r wo are, till they are conquered; and we can 
never live to our satisfaction in the deepest retire¬ 
ment, unless we are capable of living so, in some 
measure, amidst the noise and business of the world. 

1 have ever thought men were better known hv 
what could be observed of them from a perusal of 
their private letters, than any other way* My friend 
the clergyman, the other day, upon serious discourse 
with him concerning the danger of piocrastmatioa, 
gave me the following letters from persons with whom 
he lives in great friendship and intimacy, according 
to the good breeding and good sense of his charac¬ 
ter. The first is from a man of business, who is lus 
convert • the second from one of whom he conceives 
good hopes, the third from one who is m no state at 
all, but earned one way and auother by starts. 

“ Stu, 

“ I know not with what words to express to you the 
sense I have of the high obligation you have laid 
upon me, in the penance you enjoined me, of doing 
some good or other to a person of Wurth every day I 
live. The station I am in furnishes me with daily 
opportunities of this kind; and the noble principle 
with which you have inspired me, of benevolence to 
all I have to deal with, quickens my application in 
every thing l undertake. When I relieve merit 
from discountenance, when I assist a friendless per¬ 
son, when 1 produce concealed worth, I am d« : 
pleased with myself, for having designed to leave 
the world in order to be virtuous. I am sorry you 
decline the occasions which the condition I am in 
migbt afford me of enlarging your fortunes ; but 


know 1 contribute more to your satisfaction, when I 
acknowledge lam the better man, fiom the influence 
and authority you have over, Sir, 

“ Your most obliged and most humble servant, 

, “R. O” 

“ Sin, * 

“ 1 am eutirely convinced of the truth of what 
you were pleased to say to me, when I was last with 
y on alone. You told me then of the silly way I was 
iu ; hut you told me so as I saw you loved me, 
otherwise I could nut ob£y your commands in letting 
you kuow my thoughts so sincerely as I do at pre¬ 
sent I know ‘ the creature, for whom 1 resign so 
much of my ehmactei,’ is all that you said of her ; 
hut then I he trdler has something iu her so unde- 
sigmng and harmless, that her guilt in one kind 
disappears by the compaiisori of her innocence in 
another. Will you, virtuous man, allow no altera¬ 
tion of offences ? Must deal Chloc be called by the 
hard name y on pious people give to common women ? 
I keep the solemn promise l made you, in writing to 
■, ou the state of my mind, after your kind admoni¬ 
tion; and will endeavour to get the belter of this 
foudnc% who h makes me so milch her humble sei- 
vant, that I um almost ashamed to subset ibe myself 
joins, “ T. D.” 

“ Si is, 

“ There is rio state of life so anxious as that of a 
mau who does not live according to the dictates of 
his own reason. It will seem odd to you, when I 
assure you that ruy love of retirement first of all 
In ought me to court; but this will be uo riddle 
when I acquaint you, that 1 plated myself here with 
a design of getting so much money as might enable 
me to purchase a handsome retreat m the country. 
At present my circumstances enable me, and my 
duty prompts me, to pass away the remaining part of 
my life in such a retirement as I at first proposed to 
myself; but fo my gicat misfortune I have entirely 
lost the relish of it, and should now return to the 
country with greater reluctance than I at liist came 
to court. I am so unhappy, as to know that what I 
am fond of are tulles, and that what 1 neglect is of 
the greatest importance • iu short, l find a contest 
in my own mind between reason and fashion. I re¬ 
member you once told me, that I might live in the 
world, and out of it, at the same tune. Let me beg 
of you to explain this paradox inoic at large to me, 
that 1 may conform my life, if possible, both to my 
duty and my inclination. 1 am yours, &c. 

u. “ n u.” 

Letters arc directed “ For the Spectator, to be left 
at Mr. Buckley’s, in Little Britain, post paid.” 
N. B. In the form of a dnectiou, this makes a figure 
in the last column of the Spectator in folio. 
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—— Neque semper arrum 

Tomtit Apollo.- Ho*. 2 0J. x. 19. 

Nor does Apollo always bend his bow. 

I shall hero present my reader with a letter from 
a projector, concerning a new office which he thinks 
may very much contribute to the embellishments of 
the city, and to the driving barbarity out of our 
streets. I consider it as a satire upon projectors in 
general, and a, lively picturiS of the whole art of 
modern criticism. 

“ Sir, 

“ Observing that you have thoughts of creating 
certain officers under you, for the inspection of se 
veral petty enormities you yourself cannot attend to; 
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and finding daily absurdities hung out upon the 
sign-posts of this city, to the great scandal of fo¬ 
reigners, as well as those of our own country, who 
are cuunus spectators of the same: I do humbly 
propose that you would be pleased to make me your 
superintendent of all such figureWind devices as 
are or shall be made use of on this occasion ; with 
full powers to rectify or expunge whatever 1 shall 
find irregular or defective. For want of such an 
officer, there is nothing lilgc sound literature and 
good sense to be met with in those objects that are 
everywhere thrusting themselves out to the eye, and 
endeavouring to become visible. Our streets are 
filled with blue boars, black swans, und red lions; 
not to mention flying pigs, and hogs in armour, 
with many other ereatuies more extraordinary than 
any in the deserts of Africa. Strange ! that one 
who has all the birds and beasts in nature to choose 
out of, should live at the sign of an Km Rationin' 

“ My first task therefore should he, like that of 
Hercules, to dear the city from monsters. In the 
second plan*, I would forbid that crputures of jarring 
and incongruous natwics should be joined together 
m the same sign; such as the bell and thff neat’s 
tongue, the dog and the griduon. The fox and the 
goose may be supposed to have met, but what has 
the fox and the seven stars to do togetherf And 
when did the lamb and the dolphin ever meet, ex¬ 
cept upon a sign-post? As for the eat and fiddle, 
there is a conceit lit it; and therefore I do not in¬ 
tend that any thing I have here said should affect it. 

| I must, however, observe to you upon this subject, 

| that it is usual for a young tradesman, at his first 
setting up, to add to Ins own sign that of the mastei 
whom he served ; ns the husband, after marriage, 
gives a place to his misti ess’s arms in his own coat. 
This I take to have given rise to many of those ab¬ 
surdities winch are committed over oui heads; and, 
as I am informed, first occasioned the three nuns 
and a hare, which we seo so frequently joined toge¬ 
ther. 1 would therefore establish eertaiu rules, for 
the determining how far oue tradesman may give 
the sign of another, and in what cases he may lie 
allowed to quarter it with his own. 

“ In the third place, I would enjoin every shop to 
make use of a sign which bears some affinity to the 
wares in winch it deals. What can bo more incon¬ 
sistent than to see a bawd at the sign of the angel, 
or a tailor at the lion ? A cook should not live at 
ibe boot, nor a shoemaker at the roasted pig; and 
vet, for want of this regulation, I have sceu a goat 
set up before the door of a pci turner, and the French 
king’s head at a sword-cutler's. 

“ An ingenious foreigner observes, that several 
of those gentlemen who value themselves upon their 
families, and overlook such as are bred to trade, 
bear the tools of their forefathers in their coats of 
arms. I will not examine how true this is in fact. 
But though it mayr not be necessary for posterity 
thus to set up the sign of their forefathers, I tlnuk it 
highly proper for those who actually profess the trade 
to show some such marks of it before their doors. 

“ When the name gives an occasion for an inge¬ 
nious sign-post, 1 would likewise advise the owner 
to take that opportunity of letting the world know, 
who he is. It would have been ridiculous for the 
ingenious Mrs. Salmon to have lived at the sign of' 
the trout; for which reason she has erected before 
her house the figure of the fish that is her name¬ 
sake. Mr. Bell nas likewise distinguished himself 
by a device of the same nature: and here, Sir, I 
must beg leave to observe to you, that this particular 


figure of a bell has given occasion to several pieces 
ol wit in this kind. A man of your reading must 
leuow, that Abel Druggor gained great applause by 
it in the timo of Ben Jonson. Our apocryphal 
heathen god* is also represented by this figure; 
which, in conjunction with the dragon, makes a very 
handsome picture in several of our streets. As for 
the bell-savage, which is the sign of a Bavngc man 
standing by a bell, I was formerly very much puz¬ 
zled upon the conceit of it, till 1 accidentally fell 
into the reading of an old romance translated out 
of t he French ; winch gives an account of a veiy 
beautiful woman who was found in a wilderness, and 
is called m the Fremh La belle Sauvagc, and is 
every where tianslated by our countrymen the hell- 
savage. This piece of philosophy will, I hope, con¬ 
vince you that I have made sign-posts my study, 
and consequently qualified myself for the employ¬ 
ment which I solicit at your hands. But before 1 
conclude, my letter, I must communicate to you 
another reniaik, which I have made upon the sub¬ 
ject with which I am now entertaining you, namely, 
that I can give a shrewd guess at the humour of the 
inhabitant by the sign that hangs before his door. 
A surly choleric, fellow generally makes choice of a 
hear; us men of milder dispositions frequently live 
at the sign of the Iamb, Seeing a punch-bowl 
painted upon a sign near Clmriug-cross, and very 
curiously garnished with a couple of angels hovering 
over it, anil squeezing a lemon into it, I had the cu- 
iiosity to ask after the master of the house, and 
found, upon inquiry, as I had guessed by the little 
apiemru.i-upou his sign, that lie was a Frenchman. 

1 know, Sir, it is not requisite for me to enlarge upon 
these hints to a gentleman of vour great abilities; 
so, humbly recommending myself to your favour and 
patronage. “ I remain, &c,” 

I shall add to the foregoing letter another, which 
came to me by the penny-post. 

“ From my own apartment near Charing-cross. 

“ IIoNOll RKD Sin, 

“ Having heard that this nation is a great cncou- 
rager of ingenuity, I have brought with mo a rope- 
dancer that was caught in one of the woods belonging 
to the Great*Mogul. He is by birth a monkey; but 
swings upon a rope, takes a jiipo of tobacco, and 
drinks a glass of ale like any reasonable creature. 
He gives great satisfaction to the quality ; and if 
they will make a subscription for him, I will send 
for a brother of his out of Holland, that is a very 
good tumbler; and also for another of the same 
family whom I design for my merry-andrew, as 
being an excellent mimic, and ttie greatest droll in 
the country where he now is. 1 hope to have this 
entertainment in readiness for the next winter; and 
doubt not hut it wiB please more than the opera or 
puppet-show. I will not say that a monkey is a 
better man than some of the opera heroes; but cer¬ 
tainly he is a better representative of a man than 
the most artificial composition of wood and wire. 
If you will be pleased to give me a good word in 
your paper, you shall bo every night a spectator at 
my show for nothing. “ I am, Sic." 

C 


•St. Georg*. 
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-Sermo hngim concinnus utr.ujue 

SuiMor ut Clno iiuta si comimsta Fair mi c*t. 

How 1 bat. x. 23 

Both tm.qups united, uweoter rounds produce, 

Like Clu.m mixed wilU Faleiumn juice. 

| Thvkk is nothing that has more startled our 
I English audience, than the Italian rrolalivo at its 
| fiist entrance upon the stage. People were w (indef¬ 
inite mu prised to hear generals singing the Word of 
command, and ladies dcliveiing messages m music. 
Our countrymen could not foiliear laughing when 
they he.tnl a lover chanting out a billet-doux, and 
even the stipeisciiptinn of a letter set to a tune. The 
famous blunder m au old play of “ Enter a kin<r and 
tivo tiddleis solus," was now no longer an alisuidity, 
when it was nnpossihle fm a hero in a desert, or a 
princess m her closet, to speak any thing unaccom¬ 
panied with musical instillments. 

But however this Italian method of acting in reci¬ 
tative nug'* appetr at first hem mg, I caniint but 
think it much more just than that whnh prevailed 
in our English opera licfoie this innovation: the 
transition finm an air to recitative music being more 
I natural than the passing from a song to plain and 
ordinary speaking, winch was the common met hud 
in Purcell's operas. 

The only fault J find ill our present practice, is 
(he making use of the Italian recitative* with En¬ 
glish Wolds. 

J To go to the bottom of this matter, 1 must observe, 
i that the lone, or (as the French call it) the accent, 

[ of every nation in *lieir oidinary speech, is altoge- 
| ther different fimn that of every other people; as 
I we may see even in the Welch and Scotch who bor¬ 
der so near upon us By the tone or accent, I do 
not mean the pronunciation of each particular wind, 
but the sound of the whole sentence. Thus it is 
very common for an English gentleman when he 
hears a Freni h tragedy, to complain that the actors 
all of them speak in one tone : and therefore he very 
wisely prefeis his own unintnmcn, not considering 
that a foreigner complains of the same tone m an 
English actor. 

For this reason, the recitative music, j*i every lan¬ 
guage, should bo as different as the tone or accent of 
each .language; for otherwise, what may properly 
express a passion m one language will not do it in 
another. Every one who has been long in Italy, knows 
very well that the cadences in the recitative bear a 
remote affinity to the tone of their voices in ordinary 
conversation—or, to speak more propeily, arc only 1 
the accents of their language made more musical and 
tuneful. 

Thus the notes of interrogation, or admiration, in 
the Italian music (if one may so call them) which 
resemble their accents in discourse ou such occa¬ 
sions, are not unlike the ordinary tones of an En¬ 
glish voice when we are angry; insomuch that I 
have often seen our audiences extremely mistaken 
as to what has been doing on the stage, and expect¬ 
ing to see the hero knock down his messenger, when 
he has b'-rn asking him a question ; or fancying that 
lie quarrels with his friend when he only bids him 
good morrow. 

l or this reason the Italian artists cannot agree 
with our English musicians in admiring Purcell’s 
composition*-, and thinking his times so wonderfully 
adapted to lus words; because both nations do not 
always expn ss the same passions by the same sounds. 

I am therefore humb'y of opinion, that an English 


composer should not follow the Italian recitative too 
servilely, but make use of many gentle deviations 
from it, incompliance with his own native language, 
lie may copy out of it all the lulling softness and 
"dying falls,” Shakspciire calls tnem) but should 
still remember mat lie ought to accommodate him¬ 
self to an English audience ; and by humouring the 
tone of oui voices m oidinaiy conversation, have the 
same leg,ml to the accent of his own language, as 
those prisons had to thews whom he professes to imi¬ 
tate. It is observed, that several of thu singing 
birds of our own country learn to sweeten tliur 
voices and mellow the hinshness of their natural 
notes, by practising under those that come from 
wanner climates. In the same nviimei I would allow 
the Italian opera to lend our English music as nun h 
as may giace ami Mitten it, but never entirely to an¬ 
nihilate and destroy it. Let the inlusiun lie as 
strong as you please, but still let the subject matter 
of it be English. 

A composer should fit his imi'ic to the genius of 
the people, and consider that the delicacy ot hearing 
and taste of barmoiiv, has been funned upon those 
sounds winch eveiv countty abounds with. In slant, 
thaf music is of a lelatnc nature, and what is har¬ 
mony to one ear, may he dissonance to another. 

The same olisei rations winch I have made upon 
the recitative part of music, may be applied to all 
our songs and airs m genoial. 

Sigmur Baptist Lully acted like a man of sense 
in this particular. lie found the French music e\- 
tiemcly defective, and very often barbarous. How¬ 
ever, knowing the genius of the people, the humour 
of their language, and the prejudiced ears he had to 
deal with, he did not piet.end to extnpate the French 
music and plant the Italian m its stead; liut only to 
cultivate and civilize it with innumeiable grai o.s and 
modulations winch he borrowed fiom the Italians. 
By this means the French music is now perfect ir. 
its kind ; and when you say it is not sn good ns tlio 
Italian, you only mean that it does not please you 
so well; for there is sc arena Frenchman who would 
not wonder to hear you give Die Italian such a pre¬ 
ference. The music of the French is indeed very 
propeily adapted to their pronunciation and accent, 
as their whole opera wonderfully favours the genius 
of such a gay any people. The chorus, in which 
that opera abounds, gives tho parterre frequent op¬ 
portunities of joining m concert with the stage. 
Tins inclination of the audience to siug along with 
the actors, so prevails with them, that I have .some¬ 
times known the performer on the stage do no uune 
m a celebrated song than the clerk of a parish 
church, who serves only to raise the psalm, ami is 
afterwards drowned in the music of the congregation. 
Every actor that comes on the stage is a beau. The 
queens and heroines aie so painted, that they appear 
as ruddy and chcny-ibecked as milk-maids. The 
shepherds are all embroidered, and acquit themselves 
in a ball better than our English dancing-masters. 

I have seen a couple of rivers appear m red block¬ 
ings ; and Alpheus, instead of having his head co¬ 
vered with sedge and bull-rushes, making love in a 
full-bottom periwig and a plume of feathers; but 
with a voice so lull of shakes and quavers, that I 
should have thought the murmurs of a country brook 
tho much more agreeable music. 

I remember the last opera I saw in that merry 
nation was the Rape of Proserpine, where Pluto, to 
make the more tempting figure, puts himself in a 
French equipage, and brings Asealaphus along with 
him as his valet do chambre. This is what we call 
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j folly and impertinence ; but what the French look 
upon as gay unci polite. 

I shall udil no more to what I have here offered, 
than that music, architecture, and painting, as well 
as poetry and oratory, are to deduce their laws and 
rules from the general sense and taste of mankind, 
and unt from the principles of those aits themselves; 
or, in other words, the taste is not to conform to the 
ait, hut the art to the taste. Music is not designed 
to please only ehioinatie ears, but all tli.it are caps 
lile o( distinguishing harsh from disagreeable notes. 
A mun of an oidiiuiy car is a judge whethei a pas¬ 
sion is expressed in propel sounds, amt whether the 
I im-lodv of tliu-i* sounds he more oi less plea,mg.—Cl. 

Complete sets of tins paper lot the mouth ut 
M.neli, aie sold by Mi (ireavos, in St. Janos’s- 
j stieet; Mr. Lillie, perfumer, the loriur of licuu- 
I torl-buihhngs , Mc-ms. Sangi:, Euapton, Hound, 

! and Mrs. Baldwin.—Sput. m folio. 
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Sa. Xum'tt'i mils imi net t, slue Mu mo jot i-que 
bit i si lucluitluiu, \C ak-Mll .atlKul- Jut 

Mint 1 lip vl Oil 

; If neiliiiig, as Mnmiciinu- slum s topooe, 

C.ui c ti In- i ile.isaui i\ i!limit ma It] am I lute, 

Then live m rim Mi .eitl bn e, lliy spm Is pursue—C 'hkeui 

One lomuitiU e.il.imity makes men cxticmclv af- 
j feet each other, though they differ in eveiy olbei 
! particular. The passion o! love is the most general 
j concern Among men; and 1 am gl.nl to heai by my 
j Inst dill in s fi t >111 Oxl'onl, that there aie a set ol 
j sigheis in that university, who lnue dieted them- 
kelvos into a society in lmtioui of that tendei passion. 
These gentlemen aie of that soit of mamointo-, 
who are not si) very much lost toiommon sense, but 
that they understand the folly they ate guilty of, 
and for that leason sepaiate themselves fiom all ollu r 
company, heeau.se they will enjoy the plen-me: ol 
talking meoheiently, without being udieulnus to any 
hut eacli other. When a man comes into the elul>, 
he is not obliged to make any introdm lion to his dis¬ 
course, hut at nine, as he is seating himself m Ins 
(hair, speaks m the tin end of his own thoughts, 
“ >She gave lue a very ol Jiging glance, she nevci 
looked so well in her life as this evening,” in the 
like lelleetnm, without regard to any other memhei 
of the soi icty ; for in this assembly they do not meet 
to talk to each other, but every man claims the full 
libelty of talking to lumself. In-toad of snuff-boxes 
and canes, which are the usual helps to discourse 
with other young fellows, these have each some piece 
of riband, a broken fan, oi an old girdle, which they 
play with while they talk of the fan person remem- 
beied by each respective token. Acemdmg to the 
repieseutation of the matter from my letters, the 
company appear like so many players tehearsinghc 
hind the scenes; one is sighing and lamenting his 
destiny in beseeching terms, another declaiming he 
will break his chain, and another, in dumb-show, 
striving to cxpiess lus pa-sion by Ins gesture. It is 
very ordinary in the assembly for one ofsudden to 
rise and make a discourse concerning bis passion in 
general, and describe the temper ol his mind in such 
a manner, as that the whole company shall join in 
the description, and feel the fuiee of it In this 
case, if any man has declared the violence of his 
flame in mure pathetic terms, he is made president 
for that night, out of respect to his superior passion. 

We had some years ago m this town, a set of 
people who met and dressed like lovers, and were 
distinguished by the name of the Fringe-glove club; 
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but they were pel suns of such moderate intellect-, 
even before they wane impaired by their passion, 
that tliei i modularities could not furnish sufficient 
variety of tolly to affoicl daily new impertinences; 
by which means that institution dropped. These 
lcllows could express their passion by nothing but 
their dress • but the Oxonians are fantastical now 
they are lovers, in pioportion to their learning ami 
understanding lic-foie they became such. The thoughts 
of the ancient poets on tins agreeable fieuzy arc 
translated m honour of some modern beauty ; and 
Olilons is won to-day by the same compliment that 
was made to Lc-bia a thousand yeais ago. Hut as 
lar as 1 ran learn, the patinn of the club is the re¬ 
nowned Don Quixote. The adventure- of that geiple 
knight are frequently mentioned in the society, under 
the colour of laughing at the passion and them¬ 
selves: hut at the same time, though they arc sen¬ 
sible of the extravagances of that unhappy warnor, 
llu y do not observe, that to I urn all the reading of 
the best and wisest writings into ihupsodics of luve, 
is a frenzy no less di> ert'njr than that of the 
afuiesaul ac eomph-hed j. 11 .■ ir•.. A gentleman, 
who, 1 hope, will continue lus unrespondeme, is 
lately admitted into the irate nity, and sent me tie' 
following letter 

“ Sin. 

“ Since I find you take lic'tiio of dubs, I beg leave 
to give you an account of oik. in Oxford, which you 
have no where mentioned, and p-ilmps never heard 
of. We distinguish ourselves by 1 he title of the 
Ammmis Club, aie all votaries of Cupid, and ad- 
miiL-rs of the tair sex. The reason that we are so 
little known m the wmld, is the -me-y which we 
are obliged to live under m the unniisity. Our 
constitution unis t nun ter to that of the place wherein 
we live, lor m love thine are no doctois, mid we all 
profess so high a pu-sion, that we admit oi no gia- 
duales hi it Our presidentship is be-towed auord- 
mg to the dignity ol passion, mu iniuiber is unli¬ 
mited; and oui statutes aie like those ot the Druids, 
recorded in our own In easts only, and explained by 
the majority of (lie company. A mistress, and a 
poem in lu'i piuise, will introduce any candidate. 
Without the latter no one can he admitted; for he 
that is not «i love enough to lhymo, is umjualilied 
for our society. To speak disrespectfully of a wo¬ 
man is expulsion ticiin our gentle society. Asup 
are at puseiit all of us gow usmeri, instead ot duelling 
when we are uvals, we drink together the health of 
our mi-liess. The mauncr of doing this, sometimes 
indeed eieates debates ; on such occasions wc have 
lecourse to the inle.s of love among the ancients. 

Saivia sex cyailus, scpteoi JusUna bibntur. 

Maui, king i. 72. 

Six cups to N.cvia, to Justlna seven. 

This method of a glass to every letter of her name, 
occasioned the other night a dispute of some warmth 
A young student wlm is in love with Mrs. Elizabeth 
Dimple, was to unreasonable as to begin her health 
timlei the name of Ehzabeiha. , which so e> asperated 
the club, that by common consent vo retieuelied it 
to Betty. We look upon a man as no company that 
does not sigh live times iu a ijuarter of an hour; and 
look upon a member as very ab-mid, that is so much 
bimsell as to make, a direct answer to a question. 
In fine, the whole assembly is made up of absent 
men—that is, of such persons us have lost their lo¬ 
cality, and whose minds and bodies never keep com¬ 
pany with one another. As I am an unfortunate 
member ot this distracted soon ty, you cannot expect 
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a veiy lcgular uceouut of it; for which reason I 
hope you will pardon me that I so abruptly subscribe 
myself, 

“ Sir, your most obedient humble servant, 

“ T. B. 

“ I forgot to tell you, that Albina, who has six vo¬ 
taries in this club, is one of your readers.”—It. 
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Sitmilu fas audita loqui—— Viro Avn. vi. 266. 

What I have hoard, permit me to relate 

I.ast night, upon my going into a coffee-house 
not far from the Haymarket Theatre, I diverted my¬ 
self for above half-an-hour with overhearing the dis¬ 
course of one, who, by the shabbiness of bis dress, 
the extravagance of his conceptions, and the hurry 
of his speech, I discovered to be of that species who 
are generally distinguished by the title of projectors. 
This gentleman, for I found he was treated ns such 
by his audience, was entertaining a whole table of 
listeners with the project of an opera, which he told 
us had not cost him above two or three mornings in 
the contrivance, andwhieh he was ready to put in 
execution provided he might find his account in it. 
He said, that he had observed the great, trouble and 
inconvenience which ladies were at, in travelling up 
and down the several .shows that are exhibited m 
different quarters of the town. The dancing mon- 
keys arc in one place; the puppet-show in another; 
the opera in a thud ; not to mention the lions, that 
are almost a whole daj’s journey from the politer 
part of the town. By this means people .of figure 
are foiced to lose half the winter after theircom;ng 
to town, before they have seen all the strange sights 
I about it. In order to remedy this great mconve- 
i nicnee, our projector drew out of his pocket the 
scheme of an opera, entitled, The Expedition of 
Alexander the Great; in which he had disposed all 
the reinaikable shows about town among the scenes 
and decorations of his piece. The thought, he con¬ 
fessed, was not originally his own, hut that he had 
taken the hint of it from several peiforraanees winch 
lie had seen upon our stage; in one of which there 
was a raree-show; in another a ladder-dance ; and 
in others a posture-man, a moving picture, with many 
curiosities of the like nature. 

This expedition of Alexander opens with his con¬ 
sulting (he oracle of Delphos, in which the dumb 
conjuror who has been visited by so many persons of 
quality of late years, is to be introduced as telling 
his fortune. At the same time Clinch of Barnet is 
represented in another comer of the temple, us ring¬ 
ing the, hells of Delphos, for joy of his arrival. The 
tent of Darius is to he pcojiled by the ingenious Mrs. 
Salmon, where Alexander is to fall in love with a 
piece of wax-work, that represents the beautiful Sta- 
tirn When Alexander comes into that country, in 
which Quintus Curtius tells us the dogs weie so ex¬ 
ceeding tierce that thpy would not lose their hold, 
though they weie cut to pieces limb by limb, and 
that, they would hang upon their prey by their teeth 
when they had nothing but a mouth lelt, there is to 
he a scene of Hockley in the Hole, in which is to he 
represented alt the diversions of that place, the tiull- 
baitmg only excepted, which cannot possibly be ex¬ 
hibited in the theatre, by reason of the lowness of 
the roof The several woods in Asia, which Alex¬ 
ander must be supposed to pass through, will give 
the audience a sight of monkeys dancing upon ropes, 
vath many other pleasantries of that ludicrous spe- 
ne* At the same time, if there chance to be any 


strange animals in town, whether birds or beasts, 
they may be either let loose among the woods, or 
driven across the stage by some of the country people 
of Asm. In the last great battle, I’inkelhman is to 
lersonate King Porus upon an elephant, and is to 
ie encountered by Powell, representing Alexander 
the Great, upon a dromedary, which nevertheless 
Mr. Powell is desired to call by the name of Buce¬ 
phalus. Upon the close of tins great decisive battle, 
when the two kings are thoroughly reconciled, to 
show the mutual friendship and good correspondence 
that reigns between them, they both of them go to¬ 
gether to a puppet-show, m which the ingenious Mr. 
Powell, junior, may have ail opportunity of display¬ 
ing his whole art of machinery, for the diversion of 
two monarchs. Some at the table urged, that a 
puppet-show was not a suitable entertainment for 
Alexander the Great; and that it might be intro¬ 
duced more properly, if we suppose the conqueror 
touched upon that pait of India which is said to be 
inhabited by the pygmies. But this objection was 
looked upon as frivolous, and the pioposal immedi¬ 
ately overruled. Our projector farther added, that 
after t.iie reconciliation of these two kings, they might 
invite one another to dinner, and either of them en¬ 
tertain his guest with the German aitist, Mr. Piu- 
kethmnn’s heathen gods, or any nt the like diversions 
which shall then chance to be in vogue. 

This project was received with very great applause 
by the whole table. Upon which the undertaker 
told us, that he had not yet communicated to us 
above half bis design ; tor that Alexander being a 
Greek, it was his intention that the whole opera 
should be aetedin that language, which was a tongue 
he was sure would wonderfully please (he ladies, es¬ 
pecially when it was a little laiscd and louuded by 
the Ionic dialect; and could not but be accept able 
to the whole audience, because Iheic are fewer of 
them who understand Greek than Italian, The only 
difficulty that remained, was how to get performers, 
unless we could persuade some gentlemen of the uni¬ 
versities to learn to sing, in order to qualify them¬ 
selves for the stage ; but this objection soon vanished 
when the projector informed us that the Gieeks 
were at piesent the only musicians in the Turkish 
empire, air I that it would be very easy for our fac¬ 
tory at Smyrna to furnish us every year with a co¬ 
lony of musicians, by the opportunity of the 'I'm key 
fleet; besides, says he, if we want any single voice 
for any lower part m the opera, Lawrence can learn 
to speak Greek, as well as ho does Italian, in a fort¬ 
night’s time. 

The projector having thus settled matters to the 
good-liking of all that heard him, he left his scat at 
the table, and planted himself before the fire, where 
I had unluckily taken my stand for the convenience 
ot overhearing what he said. Whether he had ob¬ 
served m« to be moreattentive than ordinary, I can¬ 
not tell, but he had not, stood by me above a quarter 
of a minute, but he turned short upon me on a sud¬ 
den, and catching me by a button of my coat, at¬ 
tacked mo very abruptly after the following manner. 

“ Besides, Sir, T have heard of a very extraordi¬ 
nary genius for music that lives in Switzerland, who 
has so strong a spring in his fingers, that he eon 
make the board of an organ kfttinu like a drum, and 
if I could but procure a subscription of about ten 
thousand pounds every winter I would undertake to 
fetch him over, and oblige him by articles to set every 
thing that should be sung upon the English stage." 
After this he looked full in my face, expecting I 
would make an answer, when, by good luck, a gen- 
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tlcman that had entered the coffee-house since the 
rejector applied himself to me, hearing him talk of 
is Swiss compositions, cried out in a kind of laugh, 
“ Is our music then to receive farther improvements 
from Switzerland ?” This alarmed the projector, 
who immediately let go my button, and turned about 
to answer him. I took the opportunity of the diver¬ 
sion whu h seemed to be made m favour of me, and 
I laying down my penny upon the bar, retired with 
J suing precipitation.—C. , 
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Nil ill! larva uul travels opus esse cutliuim*. 

Hon. 1 bat. v. 64 

lie wants no tragic vizor to increase 

Ilia natural deformity of face. 

The late discourse concerning the statutes of the 
L'gly Club, having been so well received at Oxford, 
j that, contrary to the stuct rules of the society, they 
have been so partial ns to take my own testimonial, 
and admit me into tb.it select body ; I could not re- 
stiaiu the vanity of publishing to the world the ho¬ 
nour which is done me. It is no small satisfaction 
that I have given no avion foi the President’s slieu- 
j ing both his invention and reading to such advan- 
: (age as my coirespondent leports he did. but it is 
not to be doubted there weie many veiy pioper hums 
| and pauses in Ins haiangue, which lose their ugliness 
m the narration, and which my correspondent (beg¬ 
ging his pinion) has no very good talent at repre¬ 
senting. 1 veiy much appiove of the contempt the 
society has of beauty. Nothing ought to be laudable 
I in a man, m which his will is not concerned ; thcre- 
toie oni society can follow nature, and whole she has 
I thought lit, as it were, to mock herself, wc can do so 
too, and be merry upon tlm occasion. 

“ SI a. brni taior, 

“ Your making public the late trouble T gave you, 
you will find to have been the occasion of this. 
\Vho should l meet at the collec-house door the other 
night, but my old fnelid Sir. President? I saw 
somewhat had pleased him; and as soon as he had 
east lus eye upon me, ‘ Oho, doctor, rare news from 
London,’ say s he, ‘ the Spectator has made honour¬ 
able mention of the club (man,) and published to 
the world Ins sincere desire to be a member, with a 
recommendatory description of his phiz; and though 
cur constitution lias made no particular provision lor 
short faces, vet his being an extraordinary case, i 
believe we shall tind a hole foi lnm to creep in at; 
for I assure you he is not against the canon ; and if 
Ins sides are as compact as ins joles, he need not dis¬ 
guise himself to make one of us.’ I presently called 
for the paper, to see how you looked in print; and I 
after we had regaled ourselves awhile upon the plea-1 
sant image of our proselyte, Mr. President told me 
I should be Ins stianger at the next night’s club; 
where we were no sooner come, and pipes bi ought, but 
Mr. President began an haranguo upon your intro¬ 
duction to my epistle, setting forth with no less vo¬ 
lubility of speech tliau strength of reason, ‘ That a 
speculation of this nature was what had been long 
and much wanted! and that he doubted not but it 
would be of inestimable value to the public, ill recon¬ 
ciling even of bodies and souls; m composing and 
quieting the minds of men under ali corporeal redun¬ 
dancies, deficiencies, and irregularities whatsoever ; 
and making every one sit down content in his own 
curcass, though it were not perhaps so mathemati¬ 
cally put together as he could wish.’ And again. 

' How that for want of a due consideration of what 


you fust advance, viz. That our faces are not of our 
own choosing, people had been transported beyond 
all good breeding, aud hurned themselves into unac¬ 
countable and fatal extravagances ; as, how manv 
impartial looking-glasses had been censured and ca¬ 
lumniated, nay, aud sometimes shivered into ten 
thousand splinters, only for a fair representation of 
the ti nth ? Howi many bead-strings and gaiters bad 
bepn made accessaiy and actually lorl'eiteil, only be¬ 
cause folks must needs quarrel with their own sha¬ 
dows ? And who,’ continues he, ‘ but is deeply sen¬ 
sible, that one great source of the uneasiness and 
misery of human life, especially amongst thoso of 
distinction, arises from nothing m the world else, bill 
too severe a contemplation ot an mdetcusible con 
texture of our external parts, or certain natuial and 
invincible dispositions to be fat or lean?—when a 
little move of Mr. Spectator’s philosophy would take 
uff all this. In the mean time let them observe, 
that there is not one of their grievances of tins soil, 
butpeihaps, in some ages ot the world, has been 
highly in vogue, and may be so again; nay, in some 
country or another, ten to one is so at this day. My 
Lady Ample is the must miserable woman in the 
world, purely of her own making. She even grudges 
heisclf meat and drink, for fear she should thrive by 
them; and is constantly dying out, ‘ In a quarter 
of a year more I shall be quite out of all manner of 
shape!’ Now the ladv’s misfortune seems to bo 
only (his, teat she is planted iu a wiong soil; for go 
but to the other side of the water, it is a jest at 
Uaerlem to talk of a shape under eighteen stone. 
These wjso traders regulate their beauties as they do 
tliyir butter, by the pound; and Miss Cross, when 
she first arrived in the Low Countries, was not com¬ 
puted to be so handsome as Madam Vail Brisket by 
near half a ton. On the other hand, there is’Squire 
Lath, a proper gentleman of 1,5001. per annum, as 
well as ol unblamable life and conversation; yet 
would I not be the esquire for half his estate ; foi if 
it was as much more, he would freely part with it 
all for a pair of legs to his mind. Wheieas, ill the 
leign of our first Edward of glorious memory, no¬ 
thing more modish than a brace of your line taper 
supporters; and his majesty, without an inch of calf, 
managed affairs in peace or war as laudably as the 
bruvest and most politic of his ancestors ; and was 
as terrible to bis neighbours under the royal name 
of Longshanks, as Caiur de Lion to the Salaccus 
before him. If we look farther back into history, we 
shall find that Alexander the Great wore his head a 
little over his left shoulder, and then not a soul 
stirred out till he had adjusted his neck-bone : the 
whole nobility addressed the prince aud each other 
obliquely, and all matters of importance were con¬ 
certed and carried on in the Macedonian court, with 
their polls on one side. For about the first century 
nothing made more noise in the world than Roman 
noses, and then not a word of them till they rovivid 
again in eighty-eight.* Nor is it o very long since 
Richard the Third set up half the backs of the na 
tion; and high shoulders, as w -li as high noses, were 
the top of the fashion. But to come to ourselves, 
gentlemen, though I find by my quiuqcumal obser¬ 
vations, that we shall never get ladies enough to make 
a party m our own country, yet might wc meet with 
better success among some ot our allies. And what 
think you if our bourd sat for a Dutch piece ? Truly 
I am of opinion, that as odd as we appear in flesh 

* On the accession of King William HI , In ceinuljmeut to 
whom Diyilen, in lhe|>lales to Ins translation of vtrul), bad 
AfiaiftJ tilv/tya repfe-entcrl with a Hi mat nose. 
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nui blood, wo should be no such strange tilings in 
mezzo-tintu. But this project may rest till our num¬ 
ber is complete; aud this being our election night, 
give me leave to propose Mr. Spectator. You see 
li.s inclinations aud perhaps we may not have Ins 
follow.’ 

“ I found mpst of them (as is usual in all such 
cases) were prepared; hut one ol the senium (whom, 
hy-the-bye, Mr. President had taken all this pains to 
bring over) sat still, and cocking his chin, vvhnli 
seemed only to he levelled al Ins nose, very gravely 
declared, ' That in case he had had suthcieiit know¬ 
ledge of you, no nniii should have been more willing 
to have served you; but tb.it he, foi Ins own part, 
had always had regaul to his own < on science, as 
well as other people’s merit; and that he did not 
know but that you might be a handsome tellow ; for, 
as for your own certificate, it was every body’s bu¬ 
siness to speak for themselves.’ Mr. President im¬ 
mediately retorted, ‘ A haudsome fellow ' why he is 
a wit. Sir, and you know the pioverb;’ and to ease 
the old gentleman of his si Tuples cried, ‘ That for 
matter of merit it was oil one, you might wear a 
mask.’ This threw him into a pause, and he looked 
desirous of thiee days to consider on it; but Mr. 
President improved the thought, and followed linn 
up with au old stoiv, ‘ That wits were privileged to 
wear what masks they pleased in all ages ; and that, 
a vizard had been the constant crown ol then labours, 
which was generally presented them by the band of 
some satyr, aud sometimes by Apollo himself.’ for 
the tuith of winch-hc appealed to the frontispiece of 
several bunks, aud paitieulaily to the English Juve¬ 
nal, to which he refened him ; and only addl'd, 

‘ That such authois v.ero the Lanati or Lana do¬ 
nah of the ancients.’ This cleared up all, and in 
the conclusion you were chose probationer; and Mi. 
President put round your health as such, piotesting, 

‘ That though indeed he talked ol a vi/.aul, he did 
not believe all the while you had any more occasion 
for it than the eat-a-mountaiu so that all you have 
to do now is to pay your fees, winch aie here very 
reasonable, if you are not imposed upon; and you 
may style y ourself Inf nr mu Soctclatts Sonus: which 
I am desired to acquaint you with; and upon the 
same 1 beg you to accept, ol the congratulations of, 

“ Sir, your obliged bumble servant, 

“ Oxfoid, March ‘21. “ A. C." 

K. * 
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Fervidus terum puer, ctsolutis 
(■rains zoms propemitejue nympjiKr, 

X'.l p.irum i onus slue to juv elites. 

Mi ienniinjiie—II ur I Od vxx. 5 

1 lie graces vulh then zones unions d 
'I lie nymphs, with beauties ,Ut expos d. 

From every spring, and cveiy pl.un ; 

'1 liy pimeifnl, hot. and wnt^rd bey , 

And y outh, that * (lull without tliyjo; , 

And Men ury, compose thy tram.—C ukkcu 

A raiENi) of mine has two daughters, whom I 
will call Loctilia and Daphne; the former is one of 
the greatest beauties of the age in which she lives, 
the latter no way remarkable for any charms m her 
person. Upon this one circumstance of their out¬ 
ward form, the good and ill of their life seems to 
turn. Lietitia has not, from her very childhood, 
heard any thing olre hut commcndatious of her fea¬ 
tures and complexion, by which means she is no 
other than natuie made her, a very beautiful outside. 
i.b .1 consciousness of her charms has rendered her 


insupportably vain and insolent lovvnids all who have 
to do with her. Daphne, who was almost twenty 
before one civil thing had ever been said to her, 
found herself obliged to aequnc some accom¬ 
plishments to make up for the want (Jf those attrac¬ 
tions which she saw in her sibter. Poor Daphne 
was seldom submitted to in a debate wherein she 
was concerned; her discourse had nothing to recom¬ 
mend it but (be good sense of it, and she was always 
under a necessity to have very well covsidcicd what 
siic was to say before bhu uttered it; while Lmlitiu 
was listened to with partiality, and approbation sat 
oil the countenances of those silt- c onversed with, be¬ 
fore she communicated what she had to say. These 
causes have produced suitable effects, and La-titia is 
as insipid a companion as Daphne is an agreeable 
one. Lottitia, confident of favour, has studied no 
aits to please, Daphne, dosp.unug of any inclina¬ 
tion towards her person, has depended only on hoi 
merit. Laditia has always something >u her air that 
is sullen, grave, and disconsolate. Daphne has a 
countenance that is cheeiful, open, and miccmcc rued. 
A young gentleman saw La-litia this winter ala play, 
and became her captive Ills lot tune was such, that 
he wanted very little mtiodui turn to speak Ins senti¬ 
ments to her lathei. The lover was admitted with 
the utmost freedom into the family, where a con- 
stiuined behavioui, severe looks, and distant civili¬ 
ties, were the highest favouis he could obtain of Lie 
titia ; while Daphne used him with the good hu¬ 
mour, familiarity, and innocence of a sister . inso¬ 
much that he would often say to her, “ Dear Daphne, 
wort thou but as handsome as Lfetitia—” She lc- 
ceived such language with that ingenuousness and 
pleasing mirth winch is natural to a woman without 
design. lie still sighed in vain for Lietitia, but 
louinl certain lebefin the agieeable eonveisation of 
Daphne. At length, hcailily tiled with the haughty 
impertinence ol Laititia, and charmed with the re¬ 
pealed instances of good humour lie had observed m 
Daphne, lie one day told the latter that he had some¬ 
thing to say to her ho hoped she would be pleased 
with—"Faith, Daphne,” continued he, “ I am in 
love with thee, and despise thy sister sinecicly.” 
The mannci ot his declaring himself gave his mis¬ 
tress occasion for a very he.uty laughter.—“ Nay,” 
says he, '■ I knew you would laugh at me, but I will 
ask your fathci.” He did so, the father received 
this intelligence with no less joy than surprise, and 
wab very glad he had now no cuie left but for bis 
beauty, winch ho thought he could carry to maiket 
at his leisure. I do not know any thing that has 
pleased me so much for a great while, as tins con¬ 
quest of my friend Daphne’s. All her acquaintance 
congratulate her upon her chance-medley, and laugh 
at that premeditating muideicr her sister. As it is 
an argument of a light mind, to think the worse of 
ouisclves for toe impel fee tions of our pel son, ills 
equally below us to value ourselves upon the advan¬ 
tages of them. The female world seem to he almost 
incorrigibly gone astray in tins particular; for which 
reason I shall iccomniend the following extract out 
of a friend’s letter to the professed beauties, who aie 
a people almost as insufferable as the professed wits. 

“Monsieur St. Evremoud has concluded one of 
his essays with affirming, ttlat the last sighs of a 
handsome woman are not so much for the loss of her 
life, as of her beauty. Perhaps this raillery is pur¬ 
sued too far, yet it is turned upon a very obvious re¬ 
mark, that woman’s strongest passion is for her own 
beauty, and that she values it us her favourite dis¬ 
tinction. From hence it is that all arts which pro- 
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tend to improve or preserve it, meet with so general 
a reception among the sex. To say nothing of many 
f nlse helps and contraband wares of beauty which 
are daily vended in this great malt, there is not a 
maiden gentlewoman of good family in any county 
of South Britain, who has not heard of the virtues 
of May-dew, or is unfurnished with some receipt or 
other iu favour of her complexion ; and I have 
known a physician of learning and sense, aftercight 
years’ study iu the university, and a course of tiavels 
into most countries of Europe, owe the lirst raising 
of lus fortunes to a cosmetic wash. 

“This lias given me occasion to consider how so 
universal a disposition iu womankind, winch springs 
hom a laudable motive—the desire of pleasing—and 
proceeds upon an opinion not altogether groundless— 
that natuie may he helped by art—may he turned to 
their advantage. And, niotlnnks, it would be an ac¬ 
ceptable service to take them out of the hands of 
quacks am) prctemieis, and to prevent then imposing 
upon themselves, by disi oi mug to them the true 
secret and ait of mipioving beauty. 

'■ Iu orclei lo tins, heloie I touch upon it directly, 
it will be necessary to lay down a few piclimmaiy 
maxims, vi/. — 

“That no woman can he handsome by the force 
of features alone, any mine than she can he witty 
only by the help cd speech. 

“ That pnde destiny's all synmieliy and grace, and 
affectation is a more terrible enemy to hue lac es than 
the small-pox. 

“That no woman is eapalle of being beautiful, 
who is nut incapable of being lalsc. 

“ And, That what would he odious in a fncnd is 
deformity m a mistiess. 

“ Fiom these few prim iplcs, thus laid down, it will 
he easy to prove', that the due artof assisting beauty 
consists in embellishing the whole prison hy the 
irc'per ornaments ofviiuious and commendable qna- 
lties. By this help alone it is, that those who are 
the favouiile ivoik of nature, or, as Mr. Dryden ex¬ 
presses it, the poicelam clay of human kind, become 
animated, and are in a capacity of exciting their 
charms; and those who seem to have been neglected 
hy bci, like models wiought in luvste, are capable 
in a great measure of finishing what she has left im- 
perfeel. 

“ It is, melliinks, a low and degrading idea of that 
sex, which was created to leline the joys and soften 
the cares of humanity hy the most agreeable par- 
dc ipation, to consider thorn merely as objects of 
sight. Tins is abinlging them of their natural ex¬ 
tent of power, to put them upon a level with their 
pictures at Kneller’s. How much nobler is the 
(ontemplarton of beauty heightened hy virtue, and 
rommuuding our esteem and love while it diaws 
our obsenauim 1 How bunt and spiutless are the 
rhaiinsof a coquette, when compared wi‘b the real 
loveliness of Scqihronia’s innocence, piety, gnod- 
huinour, and tntlh ; virtues which add u new softness 
to In r sex, and even beautify her beauty 1 That 
agree,ildeness which must otherwise have appeared 
no longer in the modest virgin, is now preserved m 
the tendei mother, the prudent friend, anti tnp faith¬ 
ful wife. Colours artfully spread upon canvas may 
entertain the eye, but nut a tier t the heart; and she. 
who takes no care to add to the natural graces of 
her person any excellent qualities, may be allowed 
still to amuse, as a picture, hut not to triumph as a 
beauty. 

“ When Adam is introduced by Milton, describing 
Eve in Paradise, and relating to the angel the iin- 


prossions he felt upon seeing her at her first crea 
tmn, he does not represent her like a Grecian Venus, 
by her shape or features, but by the lustre of her 
mind which shone in them, and gave them their 
power of charming : 

Grace was in all her steps, heav’n in her eje, 

In all her gestures dignity and lave 1 
“Without this irradiating pow^Pthe proudest fair 
one ought to know, whatever her glass may tell her 
to the contrary, that her most perfect fcatuies are 
uninformed and dead. 

“ I cannot hotter close this moral than by a slioit 
epitaph vviitten by Ben Jonson with a spirit which 
nothing could inspire but such an object as I have 
been describing • 

Fmlernealh Ibis stone doth lie 
M much virtue a*could die; 

\\ 1m h wlit'n allv« did vigour ^ive 
1 o as mukh beauty a*! could live. 

“ I am, Sir, yuur most humble servant, 

It. “ R. 11.“ 
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—-- part it 

Cognate-, maculis xinulis fera- Jlv Sat xv 159 

From spotted skins the leopard does refrain —Tarn 

Till! club of which [am a member, is very luckily 
composed of such persons as die engaged m diffeieiit 
ways of life, and deputed as it were out of the most 
conspicuous classes of mankind. By this means 1 
am furnished with the greatest variety of hints and 
lnuteii.ijs, and know every thing that pusses in the 
dtfTcrent quarters and divisions, not only of this 
gieat city, but of the whole kingdom. My readers 
too have the satisfaction lo find that there is no rank 
or degree among them who have not their repiesent 
ativc in this club, and that there is always somebody 
present who will take care of their respective in¬ 
terests. that nothing may be wiitten or published to 
the piejudicc or nihingement of their just rights 
and privileges. 

I last night sat very late in company with this 
select body of friends, who entertained me with se- 
veial remarks which they and others had made upon 
these my speculations, as also with the various suc¬ 
cess winch they had met with among theirsever.il 
ranks and degioes of rcadeis. Will Honeycomb 
bdd me, in the softest manner he could, thlt there 
were some ladies (hut for your comfort, says Will, 
theyaie not those of the most wit) that were offended 
at the libel ties I had taken with the opeia and the 
puppet-show; that some of them were likewise vci y 
much surprised, that I should think sui h scrums 
points as the dress and equipage of persons of qua¬ 
lity proper subjects for raillery. 

lie was going on, when Sir Andrew Freeport 
took him up short, and told him, that the papers he 
hinted at, had done great good m the city, and that 
all their wives and daughters were the better for 
them; and farther added, that the whole city I bought 
themselves very much obliged to me f»r declaring my 
generous intentions to scourge vice and folly as they 
appear in a multitude, without condescending to be 
a publisher of particular mtiiguea and cuckoldoms. 
“In short,” says Sir Andrew, “ if you avoid that 
foolish beaten mad of falling upon aldermen and 
citizens, and employ your peu upon the vanity and 
luxury of courts, your paper must needs be of gene¬ 
ral use.” 

Upon this, my fripnd the Templar told Sir An¬ 
drew, that he wondered to hear a man of his sense 
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talk after that manner; that the city had always been 
the province for satire; and that the wits of king 
Charles's time jested upon nothing else during his 
whole reigu. He then shewed, by the examples of 
Horace, Juvenal, Boileau, and the best writers of 
every age, that the folliegof the stage and court had 
never been accreted too sacred for ridicule, how 
great soever the™ersons might be that patronised 
them. “ But after all,” says he, “ I tluuk your 
raillery has made too great an excursion, in attack¬ 
ing several persons of the inns of court; and I do 
not believe you can shew me any precedent for your 
behaviour in that particular.” 

My good friend Sir Roger de Coverlcy, who had 
said nothing all this while, began Ins speech with a 
pish ! and told us, that he wondered to see so mauy 
men of sense so very serious upon foolcues. “ Let 
our good friend,” says he, “ attack every one that 
deserves it; I would only advise you, Mr. Specta¬ 
tor,” applying himself to me, “ to take care how you 
meddle with country 'squires. They are the orna¬ 
ments of the English nation ; men of good heads 
and sound bodies ! and, let me tell you, some of them 
take it ill of you, that you mention fox-hunters with 
so little respect.” 

Captain Sentry spoke very sparingly on this oc 
casion. What lie said was only to commend my 
prudence ill not torn lung upon the army, and ad¬ 
vised me to continue to act discreetly in that point. 

By this time I found every subject of my specula¬ 
tion.? was taken away from mo, by one or othoi of the 
club: and began toihiuk myself in the condition of 
the good man that had one wife who took a_dislike 
to his grey hair, and another to his black, till by 
their puking out what cacti of them had an aversion 
to, they left his head altogether bald and naked. 

While I was thus musing with myself, my worthy 
friend the clergyman, who, very luckily for me, was 
at the club that night, undertook my cause. He 
told us, that lie wondered any order of persons should 
think themselves too considerable to be advised. 
That it was not quality, but innocence, which ex¬ 
empted men from icproof. That vice and folly 
ought to be attacked wherever they could tic met 
with, and especially when they were placed in high 
and conspicuous stations of life. lie farther added, 
that my paper would only serve to aggravate the 
pains of poverty, if it chiefly exposed those w ho aic 
already»dcpressed, and in some measure turned into 
ridicule, by the meanness of their conditions and cir¬ 
cumstances. He afterward proceeded to take notice 
of the great use this paper might be of to the public, 
by reprehending those vices which are too trivial for 
the chastisement of the law, and too fantastical for 
the, cognizance of the pulpit. He then advised me 
to prosecute my undertaking with cheerfulness, and 
assured me, that whoever might he displeased with 
mo, I should he approved by all those vrliosc praises 
do honour to the persons on whom they are bestowed. 

The whole club pay a particular deference to the 
discourse of this gentleman, and are drawn into what 
he says as much by the candid ingenuous manner 
with which he delivers himself, as by the strength of 
argument and force of reason which he makes use of. 
Will Honeycomb immediately agreed, that what he 
had said was right ; and that, for his part, ho would 
not insist upon the quarter which he had demanded 
for the ladies. Sir Andrew gave up the city with 
the same frankness. The Templar would not stand 
out, and was followed by Sir Roger and the Captain; 
who all agreed that I should be at liberty to carry 
the war into what quarter I pleased ; provided I con¬ 


tinued to combat with criminals in a body, and to 
assault the vice without hurting the person. 

Tins debate, which was held for the good of man¬ 
kind, put me in mind of that which the Roman tri¬ 
umvirate were formerly engaged in fhr their destruc¬ 
tion. Every man at first stood hard for his friend, 
till they found that by this means they should spoil 
their pioscnptinn ; and at length, making a sacrifice 
of all tlicir acquaintance and relations, furnished out 
a very decent execution. , 

Having thus taken my resolutions to march on 
boldly in the cause of virtue and good sense, and to 
aunov their adversaries in whatever degree or rank 
of men they may be found ; I shall he deaf for the 
futuie to all the remonslanecs that shall ho made to 
me on this account. If Punch grows extravagant, 
I shall reprimand him very freely. If tile stage be¬ 
comes a nursery of fully and impertinence, I shall 
not be afiaid to animadvert upon it. In short, if I 
meet with any thing in city, court, or country, that 
shocks modesty or good manners, I shall use my ut¬ 
most endeavouis to make an example of it. I must, 
however, entreat every particular peison, who does 
me the honour to be a reader of this paper, never to 
think himself, or any one of his fuends or enemies, 
aimed at in what is said ; for I promise him, never to 
draw a faulty character which docs not lit at least a 
thousand people; or to publish a single paper, that 
is not written in the spirit of benevolence, and with 
a love ot mankind.—C. 
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Riiu inopto res ineptior nulla est — Catch,, C'aru 30 In En.it 
Nothing so foolish ns tho laugh of fools. 

Among all kinds of writing, there is none in which 
authors aic more apt to miscarry than in works of 
humour, as there is none in winch they arc mote am¬ 
bitious to rxetd. It is not an imagination that teems 
with monsters, a head that is filled with extravagant 
conceptions, which is capable ot furnishing (he world 
with diversions of this nature; and yet if we look 
into the productions of several waiters, who set up 
lor men of humour, what wildiricgular fancies, what 
unnatural distortions of thought do we meetwilh? 
If they speak nonsense, they believe they arc talking 
humour; and when they have diawn together a 
scheme of absurd, inconsistent ideas, they are not 
able to read it over to themselves without laughing 
These poor geutle.mcn endeavour to gain themselves 
the reputation of wits and humorists, by such mon¬ 
strous conceits as almost qualify them for Bedlam ; 
not considering that humour should always lie under 
the check of reason, and that it requires thcdirectior 
of (ho nicest judgment, by so much the more as i| 
indulges itself in the mostboundless freedoms, Theie 
is a kind of nature that is to be observed in this sort 
of compositions, as well as in all other; and a cer¬ 
tain regularity of thought which must discover the 
writer to bo a man of sense, at the same time that he 
appears altogether given up to caprice. For my 
part, when I read the delirious mirth of an unskilful 
author, I cannot be so barbarous as to divert myself 
with it, but am rather apt to pity the man, than 
laugh at any tiling he wrilua, 

The deceased Mr. Shad well, who hadhimielf a 
great deal of the talent which l am treating of, re¬ 
presents an empty rake, in one of his plays, as very 
much surprised to hear one say, that breaking of 
windows was not humour; and I question not but 
several English readers will be as much star lie J to 
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B,;,ir me affirm, that many of those raving incohe¬ 
rent pieces which are often spread among us under 
odd (numerical titleB, are rather the offsprings of a 
distempered brain, than works of humour. 

It is indeed much easier to describe what is not 
humour, than what is; and very difficult to define it 
otherwise than as Cowley has done wit, by nega¬ 
tives. W ere I to give my own notions of it, I would 
deliver them after Plato's manner, m ft kind of alle¬ 
gory—and by supposing Humour to be a person, de¬ 
duce to him all his qualifications, according to the 
billowing genealogy. Truth was the founder of the 
family, and the father of Good Sense. Good Sense 
lias tile father of Wit, who married a lady of colla¬ 
teral line called Mirth, by whom lie had issue Hu¬ 
mour. Humour therefore being the youngest of this 
illustrious family, and descended from parents of 
such different dispositions, is vety various and un¬ 
equal in his temper; sometimes you see him putting 
on giavc looks and a solemn habit, sometimes airy 
in Ins behaviour and fantastic in lus dress; inso¬ 
much thatat different tunes he appears as senous as 
a judge, and as jocular as a merry-ancliow. But as 
he has a great deal of the motliei m Ins constitution, 
whatever mood he is in, lie never lads to make lus 
company laugh. 

But since there is an impostor abroad, who takes 
upon him the name of tins young gentleman, and 
would willingly pass for him ni the wutld; to the end 
that well-meaning peisons may not he imposed upou 
by cheats, I would desire my readers, when they meet 
with this pretender, to look into his paioutage, and 
to examine him strn tly, whethei or no he be remote¬ 
ly allied to Tiuth, and lineally descended from Good 
Sense; if not, they may conclude lum a counterfeit. 
They may hkevvne distinguish him by a loud and 
excessive laughter, ill who h he seldom gets Ins com¬ 
pany to join with him. Fur as True llumour gene* 
■ ally looks serious, while every body laughs about 
linn; False Humour is always laughing, whilst every¬ 
body about him looks senous. I shall ouly add, il 
he has not in him a mixture of both parents, that is, 
if he would pass for the offspring ot Wit without 
Mirth, or Mirth without Wit, you may conclude him 
to be altogether spurious and a cheat 

The impostor of whom I am speaking, descends 
originally from Falsehood, who was the mother of 
Nonsense, who was brought to bed of a son called 
Frenzy, who married one of the daughters of 
Fully, commonly known by the name of Laugh¬ 
ter, on whom, he begot that monstrous infant of 
which I have here been speaking. I shall set 
down at length the genealogical table of False 
Humour, and, at the same time, place under it the 
genealogy of True Humour, that the reader may at 
one view behold their different pedigree and re¬ 
lations .— 

Falsehood. 

Nonsense. 

Frenzy-Laughter 

False Humour 

Truth. 

Good Sense. 

Wit^ — Mn th. 

Humour. 

I might extend the allegory, by mentioning several of 
the children of False Humour, who are moi e in num¬ 
ber than the sands of the sea, and might in particular 
enumerate the many sons and daughters which he 
has begot in this island. But as this would be a very 
invidious task, 1 shall only observe in general, that 


False Humour differs from the True, as a monkey 
does from a man. 

First of all, He is exceedingly given to little apish 
tricks and buffooneries. 

Secondly, He so much delights in mimicry, that 
it is all one to him whether he exposes by it vice 
and folly, luxury and avarice; oi^on the contrary, 
virtue and wisdom, pain and poverty. 

Thirdly, He is wonderfully unlucky, insomuch 
that he will bite the hand thut feeds him, and endea¬ 
vour to ridicule both friends and foes indifferently 
For having but small talents, he must be merry 
where he can, not where he should. 

Fourthly, Being entirely void of reason, he pur¬ 
sues no point either of morality or instruction, but is 
ludicrous only for the sake of being so. 

Fifthly, Being, incapable of any thing but mock 
rcpiesentations, his ridicule is always personal, and 
aimed at the vicious man or the water—not at the 
vice, or the writing. 

I have here only pointed at the whole species of 
false humorists ; but as one of my principal designs 
111 this paper is to beat down that malignant spirit 
which discovers itself in the writings of the present 
age, I shall not scruple, for the future, to single out 
any of the small wits that infest the world with sin h 
compositions as arc ill-natured, immoral, and absurd 
This itithe only exception which I shall make to the 
general rule I have prescribed myself, of attacking 
multitudes, since every honest man ought to look 
upon himself as in a natural state of war with the 
hbellei and lampooner, and to annoy them wherever 
they full in his way Tina is but retaliating upon 
them and treating them a* they ticat others.—C. 
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-Imniama monvlrtt 

1'crlYimini-. Vino Av.i, ill. f)S3. 

Things the most out of nature wo endure 

I s 11 a. i,t. not put myself to any farther pains for 
this day’s eiitoitainment, than barely to publish the 
letteis and titles of petitions fiom the playhouse, 
with the minutes I have made upon the latter for my 
conduct in i elation to them. 

• Diurv-Rtne, Aptil the 9th. 

“Upon reading flic project which is set forth in 
one of your late papers, of nmkmg nn alliance be¬ 
tween all the hulls, hears elephants, and lions which 
are separately exposed to public view m the cities of 
London anil Westminster; together with the other 
wonders, shows, and monsters whereof you made res¬ 
pective mention in thesaidspe illation—we, the chief 
actors of this playhouse, met and sat upon the said 
ilosign. It is with great delight that we expret the 
execution of this work : and in order to contribute 
to it, we have given warning to all our ghosts to get 
their livelihoods where they can, and not to appear 
among us after day-break of the 16th instant. We 
are resolved to take this opportunity to part With 
every thing which does not contlibule to (he repre- 
sentation of human life ; and shall make a free gift 
of all animated utensils to your projector. The 
hangings you formerly mentioned are run away; as 
are likewise a set of chairs, each of which Was met 
upon two legs going through the Rose tavern at two 
this morning. We hope, Sir, you, will give proper 
notice to the town that we are endeavouring at these 
regulations; and that we intend for the future to 
show no monsters, but men who are converted into 
such by their own industry and affectation. If you 
will pleaso to he at the houso to-night, you will see 
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me ito my endeavour to show some unnatural ap¬ 
pearances winch arc in Vogue among the polite and 
well-bred. I am to represent, in the character of a 
line lady dancing, all the distortions which are fre¬ 
quently taken forgracesin mien and gesture. This, 
Sir, is a specimen of the methods we shall take to 
expose the monsters which come within the notue ol 
a regular theatre ; and we desire nothing more gross 
may he admitted by you Spectators l'oi the future. 
We have cashiered three companies of theatrical 
guards, and design oui kings shall for the lutuie 
make lose and sit in council without an aiuiy ; and 
wait only your direction, whether you will have them 
reinforce King l’orus, or join the troops ol Maceduii. 
Mr. Piukethinan resolves to consult his pantheon ol 
heathen gods in opposition to the oracle ol Dclphos, 
and doubts not hut he shall tuju the foituue ol 
Poms, when he personates him I am desired by 
l he company to liitorm you, that they submit to your 
censures; and shall have you in greater veneialiou 
than Hercules was ol old, it you can dine liiousteis 
from the theatre*; and think your incut will he as 
much greater than his, as to convince is more than 
to conquci. 

“ lam, Sir, your most obedient servant, T. I).” 

“ Sir, 

“ When I acquaint you with the great and unex¬ 
pected vicissitudes of my fortune, I doubt not hut I 
shall obtain your pily and favour. I have tor many 
years past been Thunderer to the playhouse; and 
have not only made as much noise out of the clouds 
as any predecessor of mine in the theatre that ever 
bore that character, hut also have descended and 
spoke on the stage as the hold Tlnunleiet in The Re- 
heaisal. When they got me down thus low, they 
thought fit to degiade me farther, and make me a 
ghost. I was contented with this for there two last 
winters ; hut they carry their tyranny still farther, 
and not satisfied that 1 am banished from above 
ground, they have given me to undei stand that 1 am 
wholly to depart their dominions, and taken lrum me 
even my subterraneous employment. Now, Kir, 
what f desire of you is, that if your undei takei thinks 
fit to use fire-aims (as other authors have done] in 
the time of Alexander, 1 may he a cannon against J 
Porus, or else provide for me in the bninwig id i’er- 
sepolis, or what other method you shall ihink ht. 

“SAlMO.XfcL'S ur COVL.M'-OAIIDKN." 

• 

The petition of all the Devils of the playhouse m 
behalf ol themselves and families, setting loith then* 
expulsion from thence, with eei tihcates of their good 
life and conversation, and piaymg relict. 

| The merit of this petition rcleircd to Mr. Chr. 
Rich, who made them devils. 

The petitioned the Grave-digger in llainlet, to com¬ 
mand the pioneers in the; Expedition of Alexander. 
Granted. 

The petition nf William Rullock, to he Ilephcs- 
tnm to Pinkethraan the Great. 

Granted. 

AUVJvim&EUKNT. 

A widow gentlewoman, well born both by father 
and mother’s side, being the daughter of Thomas 
Prater, once an eminent practitioner in the law, and 
of La-titia Tattle, a family well known in all parts 
of tins kingdom, having been reduced by misfor¬ 
tunes to wait on several great persons, and for some 
time to be a teacher at a boarding-si bool of young 
laches, giveth notice to the public, that she hath 
lately* taken a house near Bloomsbury-square, com- 
mochuusly situated next the fields, in a good air; 


where she teaches all scuts of lords of the loquacious 
kind, as panots, starlings, magpies, and others, to 
imitate human voices in greatei perfection than ever 
was yet practised. They are not only instructed to 
pronounce woids distinctly, and n^a pioper tone and 
accent, but to speak the language with great purity 
and volubility of tongue, together with all the fashion¬ 
able phrases and compliments now in use either at 
tea-tables, or on visiting-days. Those that have good 
voices niay be taught to sing the newest ctpeia-uirs, 
and, if required, to speak either Italian or Trench, 
paying something extr am dinary above the common 
rates. They whose ft tends ate not able to pay the 
full prices, may be taken as halt-hoarders. She 
Leaches such us me designed for the diveision of the 
public, and to act m enchanted woods on the then 
tres, by the great. As she had often obseived with 
much concern how indecent ail education is usually 
given these innocent creatures, which in some mea¬ 
sure is owing to then being placed in looms next 
the street, where, to the gre.it offence of chaste and 
tender ears, they learn lihaldry, obscene songs, amt 
immodest expressions liom passengers and idle 
people, as also to eiy lisli and curd-mutches, with 
other useless pails of learning to Lnds who have rich 
friends, she has Jilted up proper and neat apai tnienfe 
lor them in the hack part ol her said house where 
she sutlers none to appinach them hut heixelf, and a 
servant-maid who is deal and dumb, and whom she 
piovidetl on purpose to prepare tlunr lood, and 
cleanse their cages, having found by long expe¬ 
rience, how* haul a thing it is for those to keep si¬ 
lence! who have the use ot speech, and the dungei . 
her scholars are exposed to, by the strong nnpios- | 
sums that are made by harsh sounds and vulgar ilia- j 
leels. In short, if they are birds of any puits or 
capacity, she will undei take to lender them so ac¬ 
complished in the compass of a twelvemonth, that 
they shall he lit conveisatioii tor such ladies as love 
to choose their fitends and companions out of this 
species.—U. 
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-Non ilia colo c.ilathmvo Miihty.i; 

I'Vphh iieus assuctn nmnui- Vino /Fn vu. 605 

Dnbrcii to spuming, in tho loom unskill cl—Dm den. 

So mic mouths ago, my friend Sir Roger, being in 
the countiy, enclosed a letter to me, directed to a 
i-tiiuin lady whom I shall here call by the name ol 
Leonora—and as it contained maltci a of consequence, 
desired me to deliver it to her with my own hand. 
Accordingly I waited upon her ladyship pretty early 
in the morning, and was desired by her woman to 
walk into her lady ’s library, till such time as she was 
m readiness to receive me. The very sound of a 
lady’s libraiy gave me a great curiosity to see it, 
and as it was some tune before the lady came tome, 
I had au opportunity of turning ovei a great many 
of her books, winch were lauged together in a very 
heuutilul order. At the end of the folios (which 
were finely bound and gilt) were great jars of china, 
placed one above another in a very liohle piece of 
architecture. The quartos were separated from the 
octavos by a pile of smaller vessels, which rose in a 
delightful pyramid. The octavos were bounded by 
tea-dishes ol all shapes, colours, and sizes, which 
were so disposed on a wooden frame, that they looked 
like one coutinued pillar indented with the finest 
strokes of sculpture, and stained with the greatest 
variety of dyes. That part of the library which was 
designed for the reception of plays and pamphlet*, 
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and other loose papers, was enclosed in a kind of 
square, consisting of one of the prettiest, grotesque 
winks that I ever saw, and made up of s< aramouches, 
l.ons, monkeys, mandarines, tiees, shells, and a 
llnmiand other odd hguips in clnna-waic. In the 
midst ol the room was a little japan table, with a 
quire of gilt paper upon it, and on the paper a silver 
smill'-box made in the shape of a little book. 1 (bund 
Iheiu were sevcial other couuteifeit hooks upon the 
ujipei shelves, which vvjre carved jn wood, and 
solved only to fill up the numbers like fagots in the 
muster of a regiment. I was wonderfully pleased 
wild such a mixed kind of Furmtuu*, as seemed very 
suitable both to Ihe lady and the scholar, and did not 
know at first whether I should fancy myself in a 
giolto or m a library. 

Upon my looking into the books, I found there 
iveie some lew which the lady had bought for her: 
own use, hut that most of them had been got toge¬ 
ther, eitlier because she had heaid them praised, or 
because she bad seen the authors of them. Among 
several that 1 examined. 1 very well remember these 
that follow: 

Ogleby’s Vugil. 

Drydcti’s J uvi-n.d. 

Cassandra. 

Cleopatia. 

Asti era. 

Sir Is.iae Newton’s "Winks. 

The Gtanil Cyrus; with a pin stink in one of the 
middle leaves. 

Pembroke’s Anadia. 

l.orke on Human Understanding, with a paperof 
patches ill it. 

A Spelling-book. 

A Dictionary for the explanation ofliard winds. 

Nlieiloek upon Death. 

The iitlren Commits of Matrimony. 

Sir William Temple’s Essays. 

Father Male.brauehe’s Seaieh alter Truth, trans¬ 
lated into English. 

A book of Novels. 

The Academy of Compliments. 

Culpepper’s Midwifery. 

The Ladies’ Calling. 

Tales in Verse bv Mr. Durfoy : bound m red 
leather, gill mi the bark, and doubled down in 
several places. 

All the Classic Authors in Wood. 

A set of Elzevirs by the same Hand. 

Clelin: wljjch opened of itself in the place that, 
describes two lovers in a bower. 

Rnkci’s Chronicle. 

Advno to a Daughter. 

The New r Atalunlis, with a Key to it. 

Mr. Steele’s Christian Hero. 

A Prayer-book . with a bottle of Hungary Water 
by the side of it. 

Dr. Sachevercll’s Speech. 

Fielding’s Trial. 

Seneca’s Morals. 

Taylor’s Holy Living and Dying. 

La Feite’s Instructions for Country Dances. 

I was taking a catalogue in my pocket-book of 
these and several other authors, when Leouorit cu- 
teied, ami upon my presenting her with a letter 
from the knight, told me, with an unspeakable grace, 
that she hoped Sir Roger was in good health ; I an¬ 
swered yes, for I hato long speeches, and after a 
bow or two rctned. 

Leonora was formerly a celebrated beauty, and is 
eijli a very lovely woman. She has been a widow 


for two or three years, and bring unfortunate in her 
first, marriage, has taken a resolution never to ven¬ 
ture upon a second. She has no children to take 
care ot, and leaves tho management of her estate to 
my good fiir.nd Sir Roger. But as the mind natu¬ 
rally sinks into a kind ot lethargy, and falls asleep, 
that is not agitated by some favourite pleasures and 
put suits, Leonora has turned all the passion of her 
sex into a love of books and retirement. She con¬ 
verses chiefly with men (as she has often said her- 
selt), but it is only in their writings, and admits of 
very few male visitants, except my friend Sir Roger, 
whom she hears with great pleasure, anil without 
scandal. As her reading has lain very much amoug 
romances, it hab given her a very particular turn of 
thinking, and discovers itself even in her house, her 
gardens, and her furniture. Sir Roger has enter¬ 
tained me ail hour together with a description of her 
country-seat, which is situated in a kind of wilder- 
ne-s. about a hundicd miles distant from London, 
and looks like a little enchanted palace. The rocks 
about her are shaped into artificial grottos covered 
with woodbines and jessamines. The woods arc cut 
into shady walks, twisted into bovvers, and filled with 
cages ot turtles. The springs are made to run 
among pebbles, and by that means taught to murmur 
very agieeubly. They aie likewise collected into a 
heautilul lake that is inhabited by a couple of swans, 
and empties itself by a little rivulet which runs 
through a green meadow, and is known in the fa¬ 
mily by the name of The Pulling Stream. The 
knight, likewise tells me, that this lady preserves her 
game better than any of the gentlemen in the 
country, not (says Sir Roger) that she sets so great 
a value upon her paitndges and pheasants, as upon 
hei laiks and nightingales. For she says that every 
bird which is killed in her ground, will spoil a con¬ 
ceit, and that she shall ceitainly miss him the next 
yeai. 

When I think how oddly tins lady is improved by 
learning, I look upon her with a mixture of admira¬ 
tion and pity. Amidst these innocent entertain¬ 
ments which she has formed to heiself, how much 
more valuable does she appear than those of her 
sex, who employ themselves in diveisions that are 
less ieasoj)uble, though more in fashion ? What im¬ 
provements would a woman have made, who is so 
susceptible of impressions from what she reads, had 
she been guided by such books as have a tendency 
to enlighten the understanding and rectify the pas¬ 
sions, as well as to those which are of little more 
use than to divert the imagination '< 

But the manner of a lady’s employing herself 
usefully in reading, shall be the subject of another 
paper, in winch 1 design to recommend such paiti 
cnlar books as may be jiropcr for the improvement 
of the sex, And as this is a subject of very nice 
nature, I shall desire my correspondents to give me 
their thoughts upon it.—C. 
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One would net please too mudl 
A latb conversation which I fell into, gave me 
an opportunity of observing a great deal of beauty 
in a very handsome woman, and as much wit in au 
ingenious man, turned into deformity in the one, and 
absurdity in the other, by the mere force of affecta¬ 
tion. Tho fair one had something in her person 
(upon which her thoughts were fixed,) that she at¬ 
tempted to show to advantage in every look, word 
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aud gesture. The gentleman was as diligent to do 
justice to his tine parts as the lady to her beauteous 
form. You might see bis imagination on the stretch 
to find out something uncommon, and what they 
call bright, to entertain her, while she writhed hei- 
self into as many different postures to engage him. 
When she laughed, her lips were to sever at a 
greater distance than ordinary, to show her teeth; 
iier fan was to point to something at a distance, that 
in the Teach she may discover the roominess of her 
arm ; then she is utterly mistaken m what she saw, 
falls back, smiles at her own folly, aud is so wholly 
discomposed, that her tucker is to be adjusted, her 
bosom exposed, and the whole woman put into new 
airs and graces. While she was doing .ill this, the 
gallant had time to think of something very pleasant 
to say next to her, or to make some unkind obser¬ 
vation on some other lady to feed her vanity. These 
unhappy effects of affectation naturally led me to 
look into that strange state of mind which so gene¬ 
rally discolours the behaviour of most people we 
meet w ith. 

The learned Dr. Bui net, in lus Theory of the 
Earth, takes occasion to observe, that every thought 
is attended with a consciousness and representative¬ 
ness; the mind has nothing presented to it hutvvhat 
is immediately followed by a inflection of conscience, 
which tells you whether that which was so presented 
is graceful or unbecoming. This act of the mind 
discovers itself in the gesture, by a proper behaviour 
in those whose consciousness goes no larther than to 
direct them in the just progress of their present 
state or action ; but betrays an interruption in every 
second thought, when the consciousness is employed 
in too fondly approving a man's own conceptions; 
which sort of consciousness is whatwecallaffeetation. 

As the love of praise is implanted in our bosoms as 
a strong incentive to worthy actions, it is a very diffi¬ 
cult task to get above a desire of it for things that 
should be wholly indifferent. Women, whose hearts 
are fixed upon the pleasure they have in the con¬ 
sciousness that they are the objects of love aud ad¬ 
miration, are ever changing the air of their counte¬ 
nances, and altering the attitude of their bodies, to 
strike the hearts of their beholders with new sense 
of their beauty. The dressing part of- our sex, 
whose minds are the same with the sillier part of 
the other, are exactly in the like uneasy condition to 
be regarded for a well tied cravat, a hat cocked with 
aii uncommon briskness, a very well chosen coat, or 
other instances of merit, which they are impatient to 
see unobserved. 

This apparent affectation, arising from an ill-go¬ 
verned consciousness, is not so much to be wondered 
at in such loose and trivial minds as these; but 
when we see it reign in characters of worth and 
distinction, it is what you cannot but lament, not 
without some indignation. It creeps into the heart ■ 
of the wise man as well as that of the coxcomb. 
When yoi^see a man of sense look about for ap¬ 
plause, ana discover an itching inclination to be 
commended; lay traps for a little incense, even from 
those whose opinion he values m nothing but his 
own favour; who is safe against this weakness ? or 
who knows whether ho is guilty of it or not f The 
best way to get clear of such a light fondness for 
applause, is to take all possible care to throw off the 
love of it upon occasions that are not in themselves 
laudable, but as it appears we hope for no praisefrom 
them. Of this nature are all graces in men’s per¬ 
sons, dress, and bodily deportment, which will natu¬ 
rally be wuiuing aud attractive if we think not of 


them, but lose their force in proportion to our en¬ 
deavour to make them such. 

When our consciousness turns upon the main de¬ 
sign of life, and our thoughts are employed upon the 
thief purpose either in business or pleasure, we shall 
nevoi betray an affectation, for we cannot be guilty 
of it; but w heu we give the passion for praise an 
unbridled liberty, our pleasure in little perfections 
robs us of what is due to us for great vutues, aud 
worthy qualities. How mijny excellent speeches aud 
honest actions aie lost, for want of being indifferent 
where we ought ? Men are oppressed with regard 
to their way of speaking and acting, instead uf hav¬ 
ing their thoughts bent upon what they should do or 
say ; and by that means bury a capacity for great 
things, by their fear of failing in indifferent things. 
This, perhaps, cannot be called affectation ; but it 
has some tincture of it, at least so far, as that their 
fear of erring in a thing of no consequence, argues 
they would be too much pleased in performing'it. 

It is only from a thorough disregard to himself in 
such particulars, that a man can act with a laudable 
sufficiency; his heart is fixed upon one point in 
view; and he commits no errors, because he thinks 
nothing an eirorhut what deviates from that intention. 

The wild havoc affectation makes in that part of 
I ho world winch should be most polite, is visible 
wherever we turn our eyes: it pushes men not only 
into mipertiricnrics in conversation, but also in their 
premeditated speeches. At the bar it torments the 
bench, whose business it is to cut off all superflui¬ 
ties m what is spoken before it by the practitioner; 
as well as several little pieces of injustice which 
arise trmn the law itself. I have seen it make a 
man mn from the purpose before a judge, who was, 
when at the bar himself, so close and logical a 
deader, that with all the pomp of eloquence in his 
ns power, he never spoke .1 word too much.* 

It might be borne even here, but it often ascends 
the pulpit itself; and the dcclaimer in that sacred 
place is frequently so impertinently witty, speaks of 
the Inst day itself with so many quaint phrases, that 
there is no man who understands raillery, but must 
resolve to sin no more. Nay, you may behold him 
sometimes 111 prayer, for a proper delivery uf the 
gieat tiullis he is to utter, humble lumself with so 
very well-turned phrase, and mention his own unwor¬ 
thiness in a way so very becoming, that tho air of 
the pretty gentleman is preserved, under the lowli¬ 
ness of the preacher. 

I shall end this with a short letter I^jvrit the other 
day to a very witty man, overrun with the fault I am 
speaking of: 

“ Dear Sir, 

“ I spent some time with you the other day, and 
must take the .liberty of a friend to tell you of the 
unsuffcrable affectation you are guilty of m all you 
say and do. When I gave you a hint of it, you 
askt d me whether a man is to be cold to what his 
friends think of him ? No, but praise is not to be 
the entertainment of every moment He that hopes 
for it must be able to suspend the possession of it 
till proper periods of life, or death itself. If you 
would not rather be commended thih be praise¬ 
worthy, contemn little merits; and allow no man to 
be so free with you, as to praise you to your face. 
Your vanity by this means will want its food. At 
the same time your passion for esteem will be more 
fully gratified; men will praise you in their actions; j 


• This seems to be Intended as a compliment to Chancellor 
Cowper. 
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where you now receive one compliment, you will 
then receive twenty civilities. Till then you will 
never have of either, farther than, 

“ Sii, your humble servant.” 

T 
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MulU fero, ill placem genus lmlubijo vutum, 

Cum scribe-. lion JKp u 102. 
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Much do l sutler, much, to keep in peace 

This jealous, waspish, wrong head'd rhyming race—Pops, 

As a perfect tragedy is the noblest production of 
human nature, so it is capable of giviug the mind 
one of the most delightful and most improving en¬ 
tertainments. .A virtuous muii (says Scneba) strug¬ 
gling with misfortunes, is such a spectacle as gods 
might look upon with pleasure ; and such a pleasure 
it is whn h one meets with in the representation of a 
well-written tiagedy. Diveisious of this kind wear 
out of our thoughts cvcty thing that is mean and 
little. They cherish and cultivate that humanity 
which is the ornament of our nature. They soften 
insolence, soothe affliction, and subdue the mind to 
the dispensations of Proi idcnce. 

It is no wonder, therefoie, that in all the polite 
nations of the wot Id, this pait of the drama has met 
with public encomagement. 

The modern tragedy excels that of Greece and 
Rome m the intimacy and disposition of the fable, 
hut, what a Christian wntel would be ashamed to 
own, fulls infinitely short of it ill the moral part of 
the performance. 

This I may show more at large hereafter : and in 
the mean time, tha 1 I may contribute sumcthiug to¬ 
wards the impiovemoiH of the English tiagedy, I 
shall take notice, in this and m other following pa- 
peis, of some particular parts in it that seem liable 
to exception. 

Aristotle observes, that the Iambic veisc in the 
Greek tongue was the most proper for tragedy; be¬ 
cause at the same time that, it lifted up the discourse 
from prose, it was that which approached nearer to 
it than any other kind of verse. “ For,” says he, 
"we may observe that men m ordinary discourse very 
often speak iambics without taking notice of it.” 
We may make the same observation of our English 
blank verse, wbiih often enters into oui common 
discourse, though we do not attend to it, aud is such 
a due medium between rhyme and prose, that it 
seems wonderfully adapted to tiagedy, 1 am there¬ 
fore very much offended when I see a play in rhyme; 
which is as absurd in Eughsh, as a tragedy of hex¬ 
ameters would have been in Greek or Latin. The 
solecism is, 1 think, still greater in those plays that 
have some scenes in rhyme and some in blank verse, 
which are to he looked upon as two several lan¬ 
guages; or where wo see some particular similes 
dignified with rhyme at the same tune that every' 
thing about them lies in blank verse. I would not 
however debar tho poet from concluding his tragedy, 
or, if he pleases, every act of it, with two or three 
couplets, which may have the same effect as an air 
in the Italian opera after a long recitativo, and give 
the actor a graceful exit Besides that, we see a 
diversity of numbers in some parts of the old tragedy 
in order to hinder the ear from being tired with the 
same continued modulation of voice. Eor the same 
reason I do not dislike the speeches in uur English 
tragedy that close with a hemistic, or half verse, not¬ 
withstanding the person who speaks after it begins a 


new verse, without filling up the preceding one ; 
nor with abrupt pauses ana breakings off in the mid- 
die of a verse, when they humour any passion that 
is expressed by it. 

Siucc I am upon this subject, I must observe that 
our English poets have succeeded much better in the 
style than in the sentiment of their tragedies. Their 
language is very often noble and sonorous, but the 
sense either very trifling or very common. On the 
contrary, ill the ancient tragedies, and indeed in 
those of Corneille and Racine, though the expressions 
are very great, it is the thought that bears them up 
and swells them. For my own part, I prefer a noble 
sentiment that is depressed with homely language, 
lnfiuitel) before a vulgar one that is blown up with 
all the sound and energy of expression. Whether 
this defect in our tragedies may arise from want of 
genius, knowledge, or experience m the writers, or 
from their compliance with the vicious taste of their 
readers, who are better judges of the language than 
of the sentmients*hnd consequently relish the one 
more than the other, I cannot deteimine. But I be¬ 
lieve it might rectify the conduct both of the one and 
of the othpr, if the writer laid down tho whole con¬ 
texture of Ins dialogue m plain English, before he 
turned it into blank verse : and if the reader, after 
the perusal of a scene, would consider the naked 
thought of everv speech in it, when divested of all 
its tragic ornaments. By this means, without being 
imposed upon by words, wo may judge impartially 
of ;hc thought, and consider whether it be natural oi 
gieal enough for the person that utters it, whether iL 
deserves to shine m such a blaze of eloquence, or 
show itself in such a variety ofhghts as are generally 
made use of by the writers of our English tragedy 

I must in the next place observe, that when our 
thoughts are great and just, they are often obscured 
by tin- sounding phrases, hard metaphors, and forced 
expressions in which they arc clothed. Sbakspeare 
is often very faulty in this particular. There is a 
fine observation in Aristotle to this purpose, which I 
have never seen quoted. The expression, says he, 
ought to he very much laboured m the unaitivo parts 
of the fable, as in descriptions, similitudes, narra¬ 
tions, and the like; in which the opinions, manners, 
and passions of men are not represented; for these 
(namely, the opinions, manners, anil passions) are 
apt to be obscured by pompous phrases and elaborate 
expressions. Horace, who copied most of las cri¬ 
ticisms after Aristotle, seems to have had his eye on 
the foregoing rule, in tho following verses :— 

Et trftgieus plerumque dolct sprinone pedestri: 

Telephus cl 1‘cleus, cum pauper et cxul uterque, 

Projint ampulla* ot scMpupedulia verba, 

Si curat cor spectontis tetlgisse querela 

Hor Am. Pont ver. 95 
Tragedians, too, lay by their state to grieve: 
l’elous and Telephus, exil'd and poor, 

Forget their swelling and gigantic words.-— Roscommon. 

Among our modern English poets, there is none 
who has a hotter turn for tragedy than Hfe if, in¬ 
stead of favouring the impetuosity of his genius, be 
had restrained it, aud kept it within its proper 
bounds. His thoughts are wonderfully suited to 
tragedy, but frequently lost in such a cloud of words 
that it is hard to see the beauty of them. There is 
an infinite fire in his works, but so involved in smoke 
that it does not appear in half its lustre. He fre¬ 
quently succeeds m the passionate parts of tho tra¬ 
gedy, hut moro particularly where he slackens his 
efforts, and eases the style of those epithets and me¬ 
taphors in which he so much abounds. What can 
be wore natural, more soft, or m re passionate, than 
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1 that line in Statira’s speech where she describes the 
j charms of Alexander’s conversation ? 

Then ho would talk—Good gods ! liow ho would talkl 

That unexpected break in the line, and turning the 
! description of Ins manner of talking into an admira¬ 
tion of it, is inexpressibly beautiful, and wonderfully 
suited tu the fond character oLthe person that speaks 
it. There is a simplicitym the words that ontbhincs 
the utmost pride of expression. 

Otway has followed nature in the language of his 
liagcdy, and therefore shines m She passionate parts 
more than any ol our English poets. As there is 
something familiar and domestic in the tabic of his 
tragedy, more than in those of auy other poet, he, 
has little pomp, hut great force in his expressions. 
For wliieh leason, though he has admuably suc¬ 
ceeded in the tender and melting part of Ins tra¬ 
gedies, he sometimes falls into too great fjimliaiity 
of phi use in those parts, which, by Ai istolle’s rule, 
ought to have been raised and sufltarted by the dig¬ 
nity of expression. 

It has been observed by otheis, that this poet has 
founded his tragedy of Vi nice Ptesened on so wrong 
a plot, that the greatest chaiacteis in it aie those of 
rebels and traitors, llad the hero of this play dis¬ 
covered the same good qualities in the defence ot his 
country that he showed for its nun and subversion, 
the audience could not enough pity and admire him; 
but as he is now represented, we tan only say of him 
what the Human histon in says of Catiline, that his 
| fall would huve been glorious (si pro pa it id tic con- 
| ctdusef), had he so fallen in the service of his country. 

C. 
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Ac tie forte pules me, quic facero ipse reeusem, 

1‘utn rede tradin',l ala, laid are lnuligne , 

Ille per exteiitum fiinvrn nnln posse vutetur 
Irepoeta, locum qui pectus uiatuter ungit, 

Irntat, mulcet. faiets terronbus imjiiet, 

Ut magus, ct modu me Thetas, motio point Atliemt 
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Vet teat you think I rally more than leach, 

Or praise, malignant, arts i cannot reach. 

Let me for once presume 1’ instruct Ihc times. 

To know the poet from the man of rhymes; • 

'Tis lie, who gives my breast a thousand pains. 

Can make me feel each passion Unit he feigns , 

Enrage, compose, with more than magic art, 

WiLh pity, ami with terror, tear my heart, 

Amt snatch trie o er the earth, or through the air. 

To Thebes, to Athens, when he wilt, amt where —Pope. 

The English writers ot tragedy are possessed with 
a notion, that when they represent a vntuous or in¬ 
nocent person in distress, they ought not to leave 
him till they have delivered him out ui his troubles, 
or made him triumph over his enemies. Tins error 
they have been led into by a ridiculous doctrine in 
modern criticism, that they are obliged to an equal 
distribution of rewaidsnud punishments, and an im¬ 
partial etfkition of poetical justice. Who were the 
first that established this rule 1 know not; hut 1 am 
sure it has no foundation in nature, in reason, or in 
the practice of the ancients. Wo find that good 
and evil happen alike to all men on this side the 
grave ; aud as the principal design of tragedy is to 
rawe commiseration aud terror in the minds of the 
audience, we shall defeat this great end, if we always 
make virtue and innocence happy aud successful. 
Whatever crosses and disappointments a good man 
snflers m the body of the tragedy, they will make 
bat i Biunll impression on our minds, when we know 
that in the last act he is to arrive at the end of his 


1 wishes and desires. When we see him engaged in 
the depth of his afflictions, we are apt to comfort 
ourselves, because we are sure he will find his way 
out of them; and that his grief, how gieat soever it 
may lie at present, will soon terminate in gladness. 
For this reason, the ancient wi iters of tragedy 
treated men in their plays, as they are dealt with in 
the world, by making virtue sometimes happy and 
sometimes miserable, as they found it in the fable 
which they made choice of, or us it might affect the 
audience in the most agreeable mannci. Aristotle 
tnnsiders the tragedies that were written in either of 
these kinds, and obseives, that those which ended 
unhappily had always pleased the people, and carried 
away the prize in the public disputes of the stage, 
from those that ended happily. Terror and com¬ 
miseration leave a pleasing anguish oil the mind, 
and lix the audience in such a serious composure of 
thought, as is much more lasting and delightful than 
any little tiansient start* of joy uml satisfaction. 
Accordingly we find, that more of our English tra¬ 
gedies have succeeded, in which the favourites of the 
audience sink under their calamities, than those in 
which they recover themselves out of them. The 
best plays of this kind are, The Orphan, Benue J're- 
S'Ti'ni, Ale rander the Giant, Theodosius , All Jar Love, 
tlCdipus, Oroonpho, Othello, Ac. Aim/ Lem is an ad¬ 
mirable tiagedy of the same kind, as Shakspeare 
wiuleit; hut as it is refoimed accoidmg to the chi- 
meiical notion of poetical justice, in my humble 
opinion it has lost half its beauty. At the same 
time 1 must allow, that there are very noble trage¬ 
dies which have been framed upon the other plan, 
and have ended happily ; as indeed most ot the good 
tragedies, which have been written since the starting 
of the above-mentioned criticism, have taken this 
turn; as The Muynuny lindn, Tamn/une, Ulysses, 
Phadra anil Htppvlytus, with most of Mr Dry den’s. 

I must also allow, that many of fShakspeare’s, aud 
several of the celebrated tiagedies of antiquity, are 
cast in the same form. I do not therefore dispute 
against this way of writing tragedies, but against 
the criticism that would establish this as the only 
method ; and by that menus would very much cramp 
the English tiageily, and perhaps give a wiuug bent 
to the genius of our writers. 

The tiagi-comedy, which is the product of the 
English theatre, is one of the most monstrous inven¬ 
tions that ever entered in a poet’s thoughts. An 
author might as well think of weaving the adven¬ 
tures of zEiicas and Hudibras into one poem, ai of 
writing such a motley piece of mirth and soriow. 
But the absurdity of these performances is so very 
visible, tiiat I shall not insist upon it. 

The same objections winch are made to tragi¬ 
comedy, may in some measure be applied to all tra¬ 
gedies that have a double plot in them; which are 
likewise more frequent upon the English stage, than 
upon any other; for though the grief of the au¬ 
dience, m such performances, he not changed into 
another passion, as in tragi-comedtes; it is diverted 
upon another object, which weakens their concern 
for the principal action, and breaks tlio tide of sor¬ 
row, by throwing it into different channels. This 
intouvenience, however, may in a great measure be 
cured, if not wholly removed, by the skilful choice 
of an under plot, which may hear such a near rela¬ 
tion to the principal design, as % contribute towards 
the completion of it, aud bo concluded by the tame 
catastrophe. 

There is also auothor particular, which may he 
reckoned among the blemishes, or rather the false 
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beaut’es of our English trugedy: l mean those par¬ 
ticular speeches which are commonly known by the 
name of Rants. The warm and passionate parts of 
a tragedy are always the most taking with the au¬ 
dience ; for which reason wc often see the players 
pronouncing, in all the violence of action, several 
parts ot the tragedy which the author wilt with great 
temper, and designed that they should have been so 
ai led. I have seen Powell very often raiso himself 
,i loud clap by tliis urtliice. The poets that were ac¬ 
quainted with this secr<t, have given frequent occa¬ 
sion tor such emotions in the actor, by adding vehe¬ 
mence to words wheie there was no passion, or 
inflaming a real passion into tustian. This hath 
Idled (he mouths of our heroes with bombast; and 
; given them such sentiments as proi eed rather from 
a swelling than a greatness of mind. Unnatuial ex- 
itarnations, curses, vows, blasphemies, a defiance ot 
mankind, and un outraging oi the gods, frequently 
pass upon the audience l'oi toweling thoughts, and 
have accoidingly met with iniimte applause. 

1 shall heie add a remaik, which 1 am ahaid our 
tiagic writeismay make an ill use of. As our heiocs 
are geueially loveis, their swelling and blusteiing 
upon the stage vciy much recommends them to the 
fan part of the audience. The ladies die wonder- 
lolly pleased to see a man insulting kings, oi atliont- 
mg the gods, in one scene, and throwing hnnsrlt at 
the feet of his mistress m another. Let lnm behave 
himself insolent!} towards the men, and abjectly to- 
waids the fair one, and it is teu to one but he pioves 
a iavourite with the boxes. Drvden and Lee, ill se- 
I veral of their tiagedics, have practised tins sceict 
| with good success. 

- Hot to show how a rant pleases beyond the most 
; just and natural thought that is not pronounced with 
vehemence, 1 would desire the reader, when he sees 
the tiagedy of CEdipus, to observe how quietly the 
hero is dismissed at Ihe end of the third act, after 
having pronounced the following lines, in whuli the 
thought is very natural, and apt to move compassion: 

'I o you. good gods, I niakt my list uppem; 

Or clear my values, oi my enme- reveal. 

If ui the ma/e of falc-1 blindly run, 

And backward tread those paths [sought to shun; 

Impute my errors to your own decree! 

My 1, s nd.s are ^uihy. but my lie.trt is free. 

Let us then obsetvc with what thunder-claps of ap¬ 
plause he leaves the stage, after the impieties and 
execrations at the end of the fourth act; and you 
will wonder to see an audience so cursed and so 
pleased at the same time. 

O that, as oft I have at Athens seen 

[ Where, by the vay, there uas no stayc tilt many 
years ajter CEdipus.] 

The stage arise, and the bia cloud- descend; 
t>o now, in very deed, I might behold 
Tins pnn'drous gluhe, and all yon marble roof. 

Meet, like tlit- hand- of Jove, and crush mankind 
For all the elements, J»e. 

ADVKRTISBMf.M'. 

Having spoken of Mr. Powell, as sometimes rais¬ 
ing himself applause from the ill taste of an audience, 
I must do him the justice to own, that he is excel¬ 
lently formed for a tragedian, and, when he pleases, 
deserves the admiration of the best judges; as I 
doubt not but ho will in tho Conquest of Mexico, 
which is acted for his own benefit to-morrow night. 

C. 
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— 1u non Invents reports c». —Ovid. Met i. 654. 

So found, is worse than lost_ -Addison. 

Compassion for the gentleman who writes tho 
following letter should not prevail upon mo to fall 
upon the fair sex, if it were not that I iind they are 
frequently fairer thanAey ought to he. Such im¬ 
postures are not to ba’xole rated m civil society, and 
1 tliiuk his misfortune ought to he made public, us 
a warning for other men to examine into what they 
admire. 

“Sir, ; 

“ Supposing you to bo a person of general know¬ 
ledge, 1 make my application to }ou on a very par¬ 
ticular occasion. I have a great mind to be rid of 
my wife, and hope, when you consider'my case, you 
will be of opinion I have very just pretensions to a 
divorce. I am a mere man ot the town, and have 
very little improvement hut what I have got from 
plays. I remember in the Siltnt Woman , the learned 
Dr. Culberd, or Dr. Otter (I forget which), makes 
one of the causes of sepaiation to he Error Persona 
—when a man marries a woman, anil finds her not to 
be the same woman whom he intended to marly, 

I hut unothei. If that he law, it is, 1 presume, ex- 
| ac lly my case. For you are to know, Mi. Spcc- 
| tutor, that tkeie aie women who do not let theii hus¬ 
bands sec their faces till they are married. 

“Not to keep you m suspense, I mean plainly 
that part of the sex who paint. They aic some of 
them so exquisitely skilful in this way, that give 
them luit-a tolerable pair of eyes to set up with, and 
(hoy will make bosom, lips, checks, and eyebrows, 
by their own industiy. As (or my dear, never was 
a man so enamoured as 1 was of her fan forehead, 
neck, and aims, as well as the bright jet of her hair; 
hut to my great astonishment I find they were all 
the effect of art. Her skin is so tarnished with this 
practice, that when she fust wakes in a morning, she 
sea ice seems jouiig enough to be the mother of her 
whom I carried to bed ibc night before. I shall 
take the libeity to pait with her by the first oppor¬ 
tunity, unless her father will make her portion 
suitable to her real, not her assumed, countenance. 
Tins 1 thought fit to let him and her know by your 
means. “ I am, Sir, 

“Your most obedient humble servant. 

1 cannot tell what the law or the parents of the 
lady will do for this injured gentleman, but must al¬ 
low he has very much justice on his side. I have 
indeed very longobsorved this evil, and distinguished 
those of our women who wear theii own, from those 
in borrowed complexions, by the Piets and the 
British. There does not need any gioat discern¬ 
ment to judge which are which. The British have 
a lively animated aspect; the Piets, though never 
so beautiful, have dead uninfoimed countenance*. 
The -muscles of a real face' sometimes (koll with 
soft passion, sudden surpiise, and are flushed with 
agreeable confusions, according as the objects before 
them, or the ideas presented to them, affect their 
imagination. But the I'icfs heboid all things with 
tho same air, whether they are joyful or sad; the 
same fixed insensibility appears upon all occasion*. 

A Piet, though -he takes all that pains to invite the 
approach of lovers, is obliged to keep them ala cer¬ 
tain distance; a sigh >u a languishing lover, if 
fetched too near her, would dissolve a feature ; and 
a kiss snatched by a forward one, might transfer tho 
complexion of the mistress to the admirer. It is 
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| hard to speak of these false fair ones, without saying 
I something uncomplaixaiit, but l would only recom- 
j mend to them to consider how they like to come 
I into a room new painted; they may assure themselves 
.' the uear approui h of a lady who uses this practice 
: is much more otleusive. 

Will Honeycomb told us one day, an adventuie 
he once had with a Piet. l|jjiis lady had wit, as well 
as beauty, at will, and mad# h her business to gain 
| hearts, Im no otliei reason but to 1 ally the toiments 
ot her levels. She would make gie.it advances to 
| litsnare men, but without any manner of scruple 
j break oil' when there was no piuvocatiom Her ill- 
nature and vainly made my fnend vciy easily pi oof 
against the ciiaims of inn wit and lonveisatioti; 
but luu beauteous form, instead of being blemished 
ny her falsehood and nn (instancy, every day in¬ 
creased upon him, and she had new attractions evciy 
time he saw her. When she observed Will irre¬ 
vocably her slave, she began to use bun as sin h, and 
attei many steps towaids such a cruelty, she at last 
utterly banished him. The unhappy tovei -trove in 
vam, by servile epistles, to revoke his doom; till at 
length he was forced to the last refuge, a round sum 
of money to hei maid. This eoimpt attendant 
placed linn early in the morning behind the hangings 
ill her iiitstiess’s dressing-mom. He stood veiy 
conveniently to observe, without being seen The 
Put begins the face she designed to wear that day, 
and I have heard him protest she bad worked a full 
' half hour before lie knew her to be the same woman. 

■ As soon as he saw the dawn of that complexion, lol 
winch he had so long languished, he thought lit. to 
bleak 1mm Ins concealment, lepe.wng th.it veise of 
Cowley . 

Tti’ attorning tlice with ■ o much art 
hi bat a barbarous still . 

'Tib like ilie poia'mn^ of .1 il.ut, 
i Too apt before to kill. 

j The Piet stood before him in the utmost confu¬ 
sion, with the prettiest smirk imaginable on the fi¬ 
nished side of her face, pale as ashes on the othei 
Iloncyroinb seized all her gallipots and washes, and 
earned otf his handkeiclnet full of brushes. Scraps 
j of Spanish woo], and phials ol unguents. The lady 
i went into the country, the lover was < ur- d. 

I It J.s certain no faith ought to he kept with cheats, 

! and an oath made to a Put is ot itself void. 1 
; would therefore exhort all the Bntish ladies to sin¬ 
gle them out, nor do I know any but Lindumna 
I who should be exempt from discovciy. for her own 
| complexion is so delicate, that she ought to be al- 
| lowed the covcimg it with paint, as a punishment 
j for choosing to be the woist piece of ait extant, in 
| stead ol the master-piece of uatme. As for my 
| part, who have no expectations fiom women, and 
j consider them only as they arc part of the species, 

; I do not hjlf so much fear < t’i i bug a heiuty, as a 
woman of sense; I shall tin o f.re piodi.ee several 
I faces whtfch have been in public these many years, 

! and never appealed It will be a very pretty cn- 
I teitainincnt iu the play-house (when I have abo- 
; lohed this custom) to see so many ladies, when they 
’ fust lay it down, incog, in their own faces. 

Iu the meantime, as a pattern fur improving their 
charm-:, let the sex study the agreeable Statira. 
Her lealures arc enlivened with the cheerfulness of 
lnr mind, aud good-humour gives an alacrity to 
liei eve-. She is grateful without affecting an air, 
and no- oncerned without appearing careless. Her 
having no manner of art m her mind, makes her 
vaet ti ni- ju be. pel son. 


How like is this lady, and how unlike is a Put, 
to that desuiption Ur. Uonne gives of bis mistress 

- Nor pure and eloquent blood 

bpukc in lipr i hocks, and so distinctly wrought, 

That une would almost Buy her body thought. ^ 

ADVEUTISbMtiNT. 

A young gentlewoman of about nineteen years of 
age (hied in the family of a prison of quality, lately 
deceased), who paints the tiuest flcsh-colom, wants 
.t place, and is to be lira'll of at tlic bouse of JVlyn 
lieu Oiutesque, a Dutch painter in Baihiean 

N. B. She is also well skilled in the drapery part, 
anil puts on hoods, and mixes ribands so as to suit 
the eolouis of the face, with gioal art and success. 

B. 
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O, .iu;.iimni mu-ire putes litmus au( mate Thuicum, 

'I .oituin cum stiepau Uuti -pectaulur. e( artes, 

JhvitiaMjuo pereprui.e, .pnt.iis oblini-. uelor 

Cum sletit in si ena, cun. uint devil ra I.ev.e 

Disit ailliut .vlnjiiiil •* Nil sane Quill placet fie» 5 

I,ana ”i areiiliuu \ mlaa nmtala \ eueiK. —lion 2 bp 1 . 202 

18111 Al HD 

Loua ns ttie wolves on Ore.t’s storm} strip. 

I tow 1 to the rif.iin.es <*f die northern .It i p 
bm It is tin-shout, the )on h ' applauding note. 

At Qum’s high plume, or Olilflelil s petti. ua f 
Or when fiom court a birth-day suit besom'd 
bmks the lost actor m the tawdry load 

Booth enters—hark 1 the uim crsal peal ’— ; 

Hut has tie spoken '—Nut a syllable- 

What shook tile stape, and m ido the ireojile stare t 

Cato s tong wig, flower d jfown, aud lacker d eii.ur.—Forte 

AttixluTLh has observed, that, ordinalv witters in [ 
tragedy endeavour to laistt teirur and jury m tlmr 
autlienee, not by proper sentiments and e\pi esnoux, 
but by the dresses and decorations ot tile stage. 
Tlieie is sometbing ol tins kind very tldicnlotis in 
the English theatre. When the authoi has j mind 
to teruty us, it thunders; when lie would make us 
melancholy, the stage is daibelied But among all 
our tragic artihces, 1 am the most offended at those 
wIm h are made use of to inspire us with magnificent 
ideas of the persons that .speak. The ordnruy me¬ 
thod of making a hero, is to clap a huge plume of 
feathers upon his head, which rises so veiy high that 
there is ulten a gieater length from his chin to the 
top of his head than to the sole of Ins foot. One 
would believe that we, thought a great man and a 
tall man the same thing. Tins very much einbai- 
russcs the actoi, who is lorced to hold his neck ex¬ 
tremely still ai d steady all the while be speaks ; and 
notwithstanding any anxieties whuli he pretends for 
his unstress, his country, or Ins friends, one may see 
by ins action that his greatest care and concern is to 
keep the plume of feathers from falling off his head. 
For my own pait, when 1 see a man uttering bis 
complaints under such a mountain of feathers, 1 am 
apt to look upon him rather as an unfortunate luna¬ 
tic than a distressed hero. As these superfluous oi- 
nauientx upon the head make a great man, a princess 
generally receives her grandeur from those additional 
encumbrances that fall into her tail—1 mean the 
byoad sweeping tram that follows her m all lier mo¬ 
tions, and finds constant employment for a boy who 
stands behind her to open aud spread it to advan- ; 
tage 1 do not know how others are affected at tins 
sight, but I must confess my eyes are wholly taken 
up with the page's part; and, as lor the queen, 1 
am not so attentive to any thing she speaks, as to 
the right adjusting of her train, lest it should chance 
to trip up hc-r heels, or incommode her, as she walks 
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to and fro upon the stage. It is, in my opinion, a of an army or a battle, m a description, than if ho 
very odd spectacle, to see a queen venting her pas- actually saw them diawn up m squadrons and bat- 
sions in a disordered motion, and ft little boy takiug ulions, or engaged m the confusion of a fight. Our 
care all the while that they do not ruflle the tail of minds should be opened to great conceptions, and 
her gown. The parts that the two persons act on inflamed with glorious sentiments by what the actor 
the stage at the same time are very different. The speaks, more than by what he appears. Can all the 
pnneess is afiaid lest she should incur the displeasure trappings or equipage of akuigoi hero, giveBiutus 
of the king her father, or lose the hero her lover, half that pomp and majesty which he receives from 
whilst her attendant is only concerned lest she should a few lines in Shakspenre '! —C. 

entangle her feet in her petticoat. --- 

We are told, that an aneu-nt tragic poet, to move No- j 3- j THURSDAY, APRIL 19, 1711. 

tin' pity of Ins aiiait'iK e for his cxileu kin^s :uia uis- _ . 1 , 

1 J , n , H.p iibi erunt arle^, iku.i<u|U(.< imnoauro moivm, 

tiossi'd liorucs, to lTinko tho autois reprosont Parcero x-ulijoctH, ot tlel)t?U.ira ^upoihoi—Viuo /Kn vi S r »l 

them in dresses and clothes that were thread-haie Bc tll ,, w thy , im _ t „ |, ul ro „ to „ t „ n c-a-w, 
and decayed. Tliib artdico for moving pity scorns ('hamup stern wars, and tnvo thu nations peace, 

;is ill conliLvod as that wo have boon speaking of to <»r Milyiut htmU oUeinl thy ^ ntlo "w.iy, 

inspire us with a great idea of the poisons mtiodueed A “ a iru " "aunhty to obey 

upon the stage. In short, I would have our coneop- Thkuk are ciowds of men, whose great misfortune 


turns raised by the dignity of thought and sublimity d is that they were not hound to mechanic arts or 
of c-spiessmu' lather than by a tram of rubes or a tiades; it being absolutely neccssaiy for them to be 
jdiniie ill'feathers. laid by some continual task nr employment. These 

A nut her inn liumeal method of making great men, are such as we common!) call dull fellows; persons 
and adding dignity to kings and queens, is to m cum- who for want of something to do, out of a certain 
pain them wit’ll h'albcits and battle-axes. Two or vac iney of thought lather ill in curiosity, aie ever 
I Ills', ■ shilters of scenes, with the two i amlle-snuffei s, meddling with things lor which they aie unfit. I 
make up a loinplete body of guards upon the bln- cannot give you a notion nt them better, than by 
glish stage; and by the addition of a few pm tors pi e-amting you with a let ter fi mu a gentleman, w ho 
dics-ed in red coats, call lepicsent above a d"ceu belongs to a society of this ordoi ol men, ic.-uling 
legions, { have sometimes semi a couple ot ainiu's at Oxtord. 

diawn up together upon the stage, wlieu the poet „ “ Oxford, April 13, 1711. 


has helm disposed to do honour to his generals. It 
is impossible l’orthe nailer's imagination to multiply 


„ S[ft “ Oxford, April 13, 1711. 

’ Foui o’, loi k iu the morning 

“ Tn some of your late speculations, 1 tiucl some 


twenty men into such prodigious multitudes^ or to sketches towards a Instniy of tilths; but you seem 
tain y that two or thine huudied thousand soldiers to me to bhe.v them in wnuewhat too ludicrous a 


are lighting m a room of foity or fifty yaids tri com 


I have well weighed that matter, and tluuk, 


pass. Incidents of such nature should be told, not; that the most important negotiations may he best 
j represented. j carried on in such assemblies I .shall, theielore, 

j — Nun 1.011011 mms , lor the good of mankind (which I trust you and 1 

1 in^iia iceu pionies m se.-n.nn mulia.pie toljcs j al e equally con. ern.-d tor,) piopuse an institution of 

Ol ulis, .juai mux imirct facliiiitia pia-an, j that, nature foi example sake. 

Ilmi Ars Poet, ver 132 ! *- I must confess the design and transactions of too 

Yet there are UungH improper Tor asiene, 1 many < luhs arc trifling, and manifestly of no eon- 

\\ men imm ol judgment only will lekiti*.—Uos common. , • , f T1 , ' 

i i?('tjui»iKe to toe nation or puhltr weal liiosc 1 uill 

I should, lltriefore, m this particular, iccommeiid give you up. Hut you must do me then the justice 
j to my couiilryiii'-n the example of the Flench stage, , to own, that nothing can be more Useful or laudable, 

| where the kings and querns always appear unal-! than the si j^eme we go upon. To avoid luck-names 
tended, and leave then go.lids behind the scenes 1 and witticisms, we call ourselves The Hebdomadal 
should likewise lie glad if we imitated the French in Meeting. Oui president continues for a year at 
banishing from our stage the noise of iliurus, hum- least, and sometimes tor four or live; vve are all 
pets, and hiu/as, whit h ns sometimes so very gieat, grave, serious, designing men in our way; we think 
that when theie is a battle in the llaymarket theatie, ! it our duty, as fai as in us lies, to take cure the 
one may hear it as fm as ( haiiiig-cro,.=. I constitution receives no liutm—AV quid rieliwu nh 

I have here only touched upon those particulars j les.upiat jnihhcit —To censuie dodnues or facts, poi- 

whuh are made use of to raise anil aggiamli/e the sons or things, which we do not like; to settle the 
pet sons of a tragedy-; and shall show, m another 1 nation at home, and to cariy on tie- war ahioad, 
paper, the several expedients which aie practised by where and in what manner we think (it. If othei 
authciis of u vulgar genius to move tenor, pity, or 1 people aie not of our opinion, we < amici help 1 Ix.it. 

admiration in their hearers. 1 It were lu-ttei they weie. Moreover, we innv and 

I The tailor and the painter often contribute to 'lie 1 then condescend to direct in some measure the little 
mu cess of a tragedy more than the poet. Si eu< - • aflaiis of oui own university. 


mu cess of a tragedy more than the poet. Stone 0 
affect ordinaiy mmds ,is much us speeches , and o.ir 1 


aus ot oui own university. 

*• Verily, Mr. Spe.Ufor, we aie much offended at 


actors are very sensible that a well Jiessed play lias the act tor importing Fiench wme-.. A bottle or 
sometimes brought them as full audiences as a well- two of good solid edifying poit at holiest Uroige’s, 
wilt ten one. The Italians have a very good phrase made a night eheerlul, aud threw off rescue, lint 
.to express this nit of imposing upon the spritahws tins plaguy French .hirctvvili not only mst us more 
by appearances: they call it the “ fuuilnria del 1 a money, hut do us less good, llad vve been aware 
irm/ 1 ,” “The knavery, or trnkish part of the of if before it had gone too far, 1 must tell you, vve 
drama.” But however the show and outside of the ivould have petitioned to he heaidupon that subject. 


tragedy may work upon the vulgar, the more under 
standing part of the audience immediately see (iuough 
r i it, and despise if. 


But let that pass. 

“ I must lot you know likewise, good Sir, that we 
look upon a ceitain noithorn prince's march, in cou- 


• t A good lioet will give the reader a more lively idea I junction with infidels, to be palpably against our 
A 1 I-'. 9 
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good-will and liking; ami for ail Monsieur I’uhn- 
quisi, a most dangerous innovation; and we are by 
no means vet sure, that some people are not at tlic 
bottom of it. At least, my own private letters leave 
room lor a politician, well versed in matters of this 
nature, to suspeet as much, as a penetrating friend 
of mine tells inc. 

“ We think we have at last done the business with 
the mahontents in Hungary, and shall clap up a 
peace there. 

“ What the neutrality army is to do, or what the 
army m Flanders, and what two or three otliei 
princes, is not yet fully determined among us ; and 
we wait impatiently lor the coining mol the next 
Dyei’s, who you must know is our authentic uitel-[ 
licence, our Aristotle in politics. And, indeed, it is 
but lit there should he some dernier resort, the abso¬ 
lute decider of eoutioversies. 

“ We were lately informed, that the gallant 
trained-hands had patioiled all night long about the 
streets of London. We indeed could not imagine 
any occasion for it, we guessed not a tittle on it 
aforehand, we were in nothing of the seciet; and 
that city tradesmen, or their apprentices, should do 
duty or woik during the holidays, we thought abso¬ 
lutely impossible. But Dyer being positive m it. 
and some letters from other people, who had talked 
with some who had it fiom those who should know, 
giving some lounfenanee to it, the chairman reported 
from the committee appointed to examine into that 
affair, that it was possible there might lie something 
in it. I havo mm h more to say to you, but my two 
good filends and neighbours Dominie and Slyboots 
are just come m, and the coffee is ready. I am, in 
the meantime, “ Mr. Spectator, 

“ Your admiier and humble servant, 

Abraham Ftiorii.” 

You rnay observe the turn of their minds tends 
only to novelty, and not satisfaction in any thing. 
It would be disappointment to them to come to coi- 
tamty in any thing, for that would gravel them, and 
put an end to their inquiries, which dull fellows do 
not make for information, hut for exercise. I do riot 
know but this way be a very good way of accounting 
for what we frequently see—to wit, vhat. dull fellows 
prove very good men of business. Business relieves 
them from their own natural heaviness, by furnish¬ 
ing them with what to tin ; whereas business to mer¬ 
curial men is an interruption from their real exist¬ 
ence and happiness. Though the dull part of man¬ 
kind are harmless m liuur amusements, it were to 
he wished they had no vacant time, because they 
usually undertake something that makes their wants 
conspicuous, by thnr manner of supplying them. 
You shall seldom hmi a dull fellow of good educa¬ 
tion, hut, if he happens to have any leisure upon 
his hands, will turn his head to one of those two 
amusements for all fools of emiucuce, polities or 
poetry. The former of these arts is the study of all 
dull people in general; hut when dulness is lodged 
in a person of a quick animal life, it generally ex¬ 
erts itself in poetry. One might hero mention a 
few military writers, who give great entertainment 
to the age, by reason that the stupidity of their 
heads is quickened by the alacrity of their hearts. 
This constitution in a dull fellow, gives vigour to 
nonsensp, and makes the puddle boil which would 
otherwise stagnate. The British Prince, that cele¬ 
brated poem, which was written in the reign of King 
Charles the Second, and deservedly called by the 
wits of that age incomparable, was tne effect o! such 
a happy genius as we arc speaking of. From among 


many other distK hs no less to he quoted on this ae 
count, i cannot but iccite the two following lines 

A painted vest Prince Vnllifjer lind on, 

Which from a naked Pit! his gianclsire won. 

Here, if the poet had not been vivacious as well 
as stupid, he could not, in thcwaiuith and miny ot 
nonsouse', have hern capable of lot getting that nei¬ 
ther Prince Vultigcr lmv hisgrandfathei could ship 
a itaki d man ot his doublet; hut a tool ut a tohlci 
Constitution would have jjaid to have flayed the Pn I. 
and made butt of his skin, for the wealing of tin 
conqueror. 

To bring these observations to some useful pur¬ 
poses of hie—what I would piopose should he, that 
we imitated those wise nations, whenun every mail 
learns some haiidiriaft-woik — vVmild it not ampins 
a beau prettily enough,it, instead ol eternally plav- 
n,,. W1 (h a snuff-box. he spent some pail ot Ins time 
in making one: 1 Such a medhod as this womd veil 
much conduce to the public emolument, hy f making 
every man living good for somethin!:; lor there 
would then he no one member ot human m’< let) hut 
would have some little pietciismn for Some degree in 
it like him who came to Will's colloe-hmise, upon 
the merit of having writ a posy ol a ring —11. 

No. Ik] FHIDAY, API!IL ‘20, 1711. 

Tu, quid ejo ct populus mecum decide ret, .nidi 

Hob Ars. Poet vor 123 

Now hear what every auditor expects.—R oscommon. 

Among the several artilhes which are put in 
practice by the poets to till the. minds of an au¬ 
dience with terror, the fust place is due to thumb r 
and lightning, wh.ch are often made use of at Hie 
descending of a god. or the using of a ghost, at the 
vanishing uf a devil, or at the death of a tyiaut. 
I have known ft hell introduced into sevcial trage¬ 
dies with good effect; and have seen the whole as¬ 
sembly m a very great alarm all the while it ha- 
been ringing. But there is nothing which delights 
and terrifies our English theatre so much as a ghost, 
especially when he appears in a bloody shut. A 
spectre has very often saved a play, though he ha- 
dime nothing hut stalked aeibss the stage, 01 use 
through a cleft of it, and sunk again without speak¬ 
ing one wold. Thule may be a proper season lor 
these several tenors; and when they only come hi 
as aids and assistances to the poet, they aie not 
only to be excused, but to be Rppi Hided. Thus (he 
sounding of the iloik in I can e l‘nst:Tu‘tl makes 
the heaits of the whole audience quake; and con¬ 
veys a strongei teirortothe mind than it is possible 
lor words to do. The appeaianee of the ghost m 
Hamlet is a master-piece in its kind, and wrought up 
with all the circumstances that can create either 
attention or horror. The mind of the reader is 
wonderfully prepared fui his reception by the dis¬ 
courses that precede it. ills dumb behaviour at lus 
first entrance strikes tin imagination very strongly , 
butevery tune he enters, ho is still more teirify mg. 
Who can read the speech with which young Hamlet 
accosts him without trembling ? 

# Hob Look, my lord, it cot nos ! 

Ham Angvh and minister:* of i/rfic* drf«*»w ns! 

Bo ihou a spirit of health, or goblin damn'd . 

Bnn^Nt with then <ur<t from Jieav’n, or blasts from licll; 
Bo thy events* u joked or oh an table, 

Thou com’sL in such a questionable shape 
That I will s]K»ak to thee I'll rail thee Hamlet, 

* £\cnt*» for advents, coming*, or vi-oU. Wc read In olltet 
copies, hi Wilts. 
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King, Father, Royal Dane. Oh 1 answer me. 

Let me not hurst in ignorance, but tell 
Why thy canoniz'd bones, hctined in death. 

Have hurst their cerements ? Why the sepulchre 
Wherein vve hhvv tliec quietly inurn’d, 

Hath op’d his poudoious and marble jaws 
To cast thee np again ? What may tins mean ? 

That thou, dead corse, again in complete steel 
Revisit st thus the glimpses of the moon, 

Making night hideous P 

T »li> not. therefore find fau4t with the artifices above 
mentioned, when they aic introduced with skill, and 
accompanied by ptupoitionable sentiments and ex¬ 
pressions ni the writing. 

For the moving of pity, our principal m.uhiue is 
the handkeichiol'; and indeed, in our rnimnon lia- 
| gedies, we should not know veiy often that the per¬ 
sons me in distress by any thing they say, it they 
I did not finm tune to lime apply their handkeuhiefs 
! to then eyes. Far be if from me to think of hanish- 
’ mg this instrument of soriuwr from the stage; I 
know a tiagedy could not subsist without it; all that 
1 would contend for, is to keep it Irum being 1111 s- 
■ applied In .i wohI, I would have the ac.loi’s tongue 
' sy nip it lose w db ins cics, 

A disconsolate niotliei, with a child in her hand, 
lias fieejitenlly diawn i inn passion Irnin the audience, 
and has thereloie gained a place ill scvcinl tiage- 
dies A modi', n Wlifi i, tlint observed how this had 
took li. otliei plays, being resolved to double the 
dislieW, and liu*lI Ins audience twice ns nun h as 
, those before him hid done, brought a princess upon 
the ‘luge with a little boy m one hand, and a gill 
in the other This too hud a V< 1 V good .'fleet. A 
: thud poet leuig resolved tooiitwide all his prede¬ 
cessor a lew ye.lis ago introduced three cllildien 
j w.lli gieat sue. ess: and as 1 am informed, a young 
| genllt man, who is fully determined to break the 
most ohduiate hearts, lias a tragedy by him, where 
! the fiist per-.'U that appeals upon the stage i“ an 
j alllieted widow ill her mourning weeds, will) liult-u- 
j do/en lath'-rless childien attending her, like those 
I that usually hang about tin* figuu* of Chmty. 

Thus seveial incidents that are beautiful in a good 
I wi.ter, become ridiculous by falling into the hands 
of a had one. 

But among all our methods of moving pity or 
terror, there is none so absurd and barluiuus, and 
| which mine exposes us to the lonlempt and ridicule 
of our neighbours, than that dreadful butchering of 
1 one another, which is so very fieijnent upon the 
| English stage. To delight iu seeing men stabbed, 

| poisoned, rucked, or impaled, is eeilainly the sign 
of a ciuel temper: and as this is often practised 
holme the British audience, several French critics, 
who think these are giateful spectacles to us, take 
occasion finm them to represent us as a people that 
delight in blood. It is indeed veiy odd, to see our 
stage strewed with carcases in the lust scenes of a 
tiagedy, and to cihseive in the wardrobe of the play¬ 
house special daggers, poniards, wheels, bowls for 
poison, and many other instruments of death. Mur- 
1 ders and executions are always transacted behind 
j the scenes in the French theatre; which in general 
; is eery agreeable to the manners of a polite and j i 
t vilised people: hut as there are no exceptions to this 
i lule on the French stage, it leads them into absurdi¬ 
ties almost as ridiculous as that which falls under 
j our pi client censure. I remember in the famous 
1 play of Cnrnnll':, written upon the subject of the 
Hoiatu mid Ouriatn; ihe tioiee young hero who 
had overcome the Cinnitnnne after another (instead 
jot being congratulated h) Ins EiUei for his victory, 


being upbraided by her for having slain her lover), 
in the height, of his passion and resentment kills 
her. If any thing could extenuate so brutal an ac¬ 
tion, it would be the doing of it on a budden, before 
the sentiments of nature, reason, or manhood, could 
take place in him. However, to avoid public blood¬ 
shed, as soon as his passion is wrought to its height, 
he follows his sister the whole length of the stage, 
and forbears killing her till they aic both with¬ 
drawn behind the scenes. I must confess, had he 
murdered her before the audience, the indecency 
might have been greater; hut ab it is, it appears 
very unnatural, and looks like killing in cold blood. 
To give my opinion upon this case, the fact ought 
not to have been repiosentcd, hut to have been told, 
if there was any occasion for it. 

It may not he unacceptable to the reader to see 
how Sophocles has conducted a tiagedy under the 
like delicate circumstances. Orestes was under the 
same condition with Hamlet in Shakspeare, his 
mother having murdered his father, and taken pos¬ 
session of his kingdom in conspiracy with her adul¬ 
terer. Thai young prince, therefore, being deter¬ 
mined to revenge bin father’s death upon those who 
filled his throne, conveys himself by a benutiful 
stratagem into his mother’s apartment, with a reso¬ 
lution to kill her. But because such a spectacle 
would have been too shocking to the audience, this 
dieadful lebolution is executed behind the scenes: 
the mother is hoard calling out to her son for mercy ; 
and the sun answering her, that she showed no 
mercy to his father; after which she shrieks out 
that she* is wounded, and hy what follows we line! 
that she is slain. I do not icmombor that in any of 
our plays there aie speeches made behind the 
seem s, though there aic other instances of this na¬ 
ture to he met with in those of the ancients: and I 
believe my reader will agiee with me, that there is 
something infinitely mote affecting m this dreadful 
dialogue between the mother and her sou behind the 
scenes, than could have been m any tlulig trans¬ 
acted before the audience. Oiestcs immediately 
after meets tin* usuipcr at the entrance of his p.rlac e ; 
and hy a veiy happy thought of the poet, avoids 
killing him bcf.ue (lie audience, by telling him that 
he should lfve some time in Ins picsent bitterness of 
soul before he would disputi 1> linn, and hy ordering 
him to retire into that part of the* palate whole he 
had slain his father, whose murder he would revenge 
in the veiy same place where it was committed. 
By this means the poet observes that decency, 
winch Horace afteiward established hy a mle, o| 
foiheanng to commit pairicides or unnatuial mur¬ 
ders hefoic the audience. 

Nee pueroa coriun pcpulo Medea Irucutet. 

Arcs I*o ft ver IS5 

Let not Medea draw her iiiuril'ring kmfe. 

And apill her children's blood upuii the stage. 

llOSCOMMOS 

The French have therefore lclincd too much upon 
Horace’s rule, who never designed to banish all 
kinds of death from the stage*; hut only suc h as 
had too much horror m them, and whieh w. ulJ have* 
a better effect upon the audience when tiansacteil 
behind the scenes. I would therefore lecommend 
to my countrymen the practice of the ancient poets, 
who were veiy sparing of their public executions, 
and rather chose to perform them behind the scene*, 
if it could be done with as grentau effect upon the 
audience. At the same time I must observe, that 
though the devoted persons of the tiagedy were 
seldom slain before the audionce, which has gene- 
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rally something ridiculous in it, their bodies were 
often produced after their death, which has always 
something melancholy or terrifying: so that the 
killing on the stage does not seem to have been 
avoided uul) as an indecency, but also as an impro¬ 
bability. 

Net. imoro* coram populo Medea truculuf, 

Aut hum.mu p'll.ini eoquat ext.i nefariu^ Atrcus , 

Aut in Hvern Progue verlalur, ('.idmuci in uiguCMii, 
Quoilounque osltfmha uulu tsie, lut redulus odi 

Hon Ans Poet \cr 1S5. 
Medea must not draw her murd ung knife. 

Nor Atreu . theio Ins liorrul feast prop ire , 

Caduiun and Progne * nu/tumi'rphoM?*. 

(She to a swallow turn'd, hr to a mi ike ,' 

And whatsoever « onLrudu ts my seii’-c, 

I hate to see, and ne\ er eon heiit\e —ttosfoMMojj 

I have now gone through the several diamatic in¬ 
ventions which aie made use of by the lgiioiant 
poets to supply the place of tiagody. and by the 
skilful to iiupiovc it; some of wlmb 1 would wish 
entirely rejected, and the rest to be used with cau¬ 
tion. It would lie .111 endless task to consider < o- 
mcilyin the same light, and to mention the innu¬ 
merable shifts that small wits put in piaetiee to iaise 
a laugh. Bullock in a slant coat, and Noins m i 
long one, seldom fail of this effect In oidinarv 
comedies, a broad and a nariow-lumimed hat are 
different charactcis. Sometimes the wit of the scene 
lies in a shouldei-belt, and sometimes in a pair of 
whiskers. A lover running about tile stage with his 
head peeping out of a barrel *, was thought a very 
good jest in King Charles the Second’s time; and 
invented by one ot the tli't wits of that age. But 
because ridicule is not so delicate as compassion, 
and because the objects that make us laugh .lie infi¬ 
nitely more numerous than those that make us 
weep, there is a much greater latitude for comm 
than tragic artifices, and by consequent e a much 
I g realm indulgence to be allowed them.—C. 


No. 4 j.| SATURDAY, AFRIL 21, 1711. 

Natio lomaola ext—Jvv bat m J00 
The nation is a company of playui* 

These is not hi rig which I desire moiutlum a sale 
and hoiiouidhle peace, though at the same tune 1 
am very apprehensive of many ill consequente& that 
may attend it. I do not mean in regard to our pull- 
ins, but to our manners. What an inundation of 
ribauds and brocades will break in upon iw 1 What 
i peals of laughter and impertinence* shall we be ex- 
! posed to! For the pievcntion of these great evils I 
: could heartily wish that there was an act of jiarlia 
! meat for prolnbiting the importation of French 
\ fojiperies. 

I The female inhabitants of our island have already 
i re'civcd very strong impressions from tins ludicrous 
melon, though by the length of the wai (as there is 
no evil which has not some good attending it) thev 
are. preLty well worn out and forgotten. I remember 
the tune when some of our well-bred cuiiutrywomen 
kept their valet do chain lire, because, forsooth, a mun 
was much more handy about them than one of their 
own sex. I myself have seen one of these male Abi¬ 
gails dipping about the room with a looking-glass 
in kis band, and combing his lady’s hair a whole 
morn tug together. Whether or no there was any 
truth in the story of a lady's being got with child by 
one of these her handmaids, I cannot tell; but 1 

j s il,o K.m' dj uf *' i’l.c Comical llswoice, or. t.oia in a 
■ I , ' la Sir r^.i i-.'t-ii 1 .. . If.--.) 


think at present the whole race of them is extinct m 
our own country. 

About the time that several of our sex were takoi 
into this kind of service, the ladies likewise brought 
up the fashion of receiving visits in their btfds. It 
was then looked upon as a piece ofill-tuecding fora 
woman to reluse to see a mail because she was not 
storing, and a porter would have been thought unlit 
Ibi his place, that could have made so awkward an 
excuse. As I love tosedeveiy thing that is new, 1 
once prevailed upon m> fncud Will Honeycomb to 
carry me along with bun to one of these travelled 
ladies, desiring him, at the same tune, to present me 
as a foreigner who could not speak English, (hilt so 
I might not be obliged to bear a part ill the dis¬ 
course. The lady, though willing to appeal undiest, 
had put on lier best looks, and painted herself for 
our ti'coplion. Her hair appealed in a vciy men 
disoidii, as the night-gown wdiuli was (blown upon 
her shoulders was rullled.w illi gieat i are l’or my 
pait, I am so shocked with ovoiy thing which looks 
liniuodc'-t ui the lair sex, that I could not forbi ar 
taking off my eje from her when she moved m bed, 
and was in the gie.itext confusion imaginable ev-ry 
time she stnrel a leg oi an arm. the coquettes 

who introduced this custom grew old they left it oil 
by degrees, well knowinglhat a woman id threescnie 
may kick and tumble ner heait out without making 
any impulsion 

Seniproma is at present the most professed ad¬ 
mirer of the F'lencli nation, but is so molest as to 
admit her visitants no laitliei than her toilet. It is 
a very odd sight that beautiful (iralure makes, when 
she is talking polities with her Hessen flowing about 
her shoulders, and examining Unit fate in the glass 
winch does sui h execution upon all the male staml- 
ers-liy. How piettily does she divide bei discourse 
between lieu woman ami hoi visitants 1 Wind sprightly 
tiansitions does she make from .-in opera or a sermon 
to an ivory comb or a pincushion 1 How have I 
been pleased to see her inieiruptcd in an account of 
her travels, bj a message to her footman, and hold¬ 
ing her tongue in the midst ol a moial reflection, by 
uppljiug the tip of it to a patch ! 

Them is nothing which exposes;! woman to gicaler 
dangers, than that gaiety and airiness of lempei 
which are natui.il to most of the sex. It should be 
therefore the i onerrn of eiery wise and viiluous 
woman to keep tins spughtlmess fiom degenerating 
mlo levity. On the < outiaiy, the w hole discourse 
and beliai niui of (he Flench is to make the sex more 
fantastical, or (as they aie pleased to term it) mole 
awakened, than is consistent either with virtue or 
discretion. To speak loud in public assemblies, to 
let every one hear you talk of things that should ouly 
he mentioned in private or in whisper, are looked 
upon as pails of a rrlinod education. At the game 
time a blush is unfashionable, and silence more ill 
bred than any thing that can be spoken. In short, 
discretion and modesty, which in all other ages and 
countries have been regarded as the greatest orna¬ 
ments of the fair sex, are considered as the ingredi¬ 
ents of a narrow conveisation. and family behaviour 

Some years ago I was at the tragedy of Marlieth, 
and unfortunately placed myself under a woman of 
quality that is since dead, who, as I found by the 
noise she made, was newly returned from France. 
A little before the rising of the curtain, she broke 
out into a loud soliloquy, “When will the dear 
witches enter and immediately upon their first ap¬ 
pearance, asked a lady that sat three boxes from her 
on hei right hand, if thobe witches were not charm 
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mg crcatu es. A lit1after, as Bcttertou was m otic 
of flic finest speeches of the play, Bhe shook tier fan 
at another lady who sat us fur on her left hand, and 
told her with a whisper that might be heard all over 
tlu- pit, “ We must not expect to see balloon to¬ 
night.” Not long after, calling out to a young ba¬ 
ronet by bis name, who sat three seats before me, 
»lie asked him whether Macbeth’s wife was still 
alive; and before he could give an answer, ftdl a 
talking of the ghost of Bautquo. She had by this 
time formed a little audience to herself, and fixed the 
attention ol all about her. Hut as 1 had a inunl to 
hear the play, I got out of the sphere o( her unpeili- 
uetiee, and planted myself 111 one uf the remotest 
cornels ol tin- pit. 

This pretty childishness of behaviour is one of the 
most relmed parts of coquetry, and is not to be at¬ 
tained in perfection by ladies that do not travel fui 
their improvement. A n .Ratal and unconstrained 
bebauom has something m it so ugiee.ilde, that ills 
no wonder to see people endcavoiumg after it. lint 
at the same time it is m» very haul to hit, when it is 
not born with us, that p, ople oltcu make themselves 
ridiculous in attempting it 

A veil ingenious bhcin h author tcdls us, that the 
ladies ol the i.mit of Fiam e in his time thought it 
ill-bleeding, and a kind ol female pedantry, to pm- 
uoiince a hard wool light ; for which reason they 
took (lequeut oicasioii to use hard wolds, that (hey 
might show a politeness in murdering them. He 
fartln r adds, that a lady of some quality at couit hav¬ 
ing an dentally made use ot a haid wind in a pioper 
place, and pionouitied it light, the whole assembly 
ua, out of countenance tor liei. 

1 must huv.evei be so just to own. that there am 
many ladies who have Iravi lied several thousands of 
miles without being the worse for it, and have 
hi might loune with them all the modesty, discretion, 
and g ind sense that they went ahioad with. As, on 
the mntrary, tin re are great niimlu is ol tiavailed 
hi lies who have lived all their days within the .smoke 
ol London I have known a woman thut novel was 
out i»f the parish of St. James's, betray as many fo¬ 
ri ign foppenes iii her coinage, as she could have 
gleaned m half the countries uf Europe.—0. 
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tv ail btino juncUruin iliscordia serums rerum. 

Ovrn Met t 1 ver 9 

The .lurrmg seeds of ill-eanccrteil thnijjs. 

Whks I want malenals for tins paper, it is my 
custom to go ahioad in quest of game; and when 1 
meet any proper subject, I take the first opportunity 
of setting tlwu a hint of it upon paper. At the 
same time, I look into the letters of my correspond¬ 
ents, and if I find any thing suggested m them that 
may afford matter of speculation, I likewise enter a 
minute, of it m my collection of materials, by this 
means 1 frequently carry about, me a whole sheccful 
of hints, that would look like a rhapsody of non¬ 
sense to a’nyhody hut myself. There is nothing in 
them hut ohvcuuty and confusion, raving and incon¬ 
sistency. In short, they are my speculations inj-ho 
first principles, that (like the world in its chaosj ate 
void of all light, distinction, and Older. 

About a week since there happened to me a very 
odd accident, by reason of one of these my papers 
of minutes which I had accidentally dropped at 
Lloyd’s cotfee house, where the auctions are usually 
kept. Befoio 1 missed it, there were a cluster of 
people who had found it, and were diverting thfim- 
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solves with it at one end of the coflec-house. It had 
raised so much laughter among them before I had 
observed what they were about, that l luid not the 
courage to own it. The hoy of the coffee-house, when 
they had done with it, carried it about in Ins hand, 
asking every body if they had dropped a written 
paper ; hut nobody challenging it, he was ordered by 
those merry gentlemen who had before perused it, 
to get up into the auction pulpit, and read it to the 
whole room, that if any one would own it, they might. 
The boy aceoidingly mounted the pulpit, aud with 
a very audible voice read as follows. 

MINITUS. 

Sir Roger de Ooverlcy’s country seat—Yes, fur 1 
hate long speeches—Query, if a good Christian may 
he a conjuror—(Tuldeimas-day, s.dtseller, house 
dog, screech-owl, cricket—Mi. Thomas lurlc of 
London, in the good ship called the Achilles—Ya- 

rico-.'h.'/cr.'. ’/.y iu tnrdendo-— (Ihosts—The Lady's 

Libiarv—Lion by tiade a tailor—Dromedary called 
Bucephalus—Equipage the lady’s .uimtnum bonum — 
Charles Lillie to he taken notice of—Short fare a 
relief to envy—Redundancies in the tluee profes¬ 
sions— Kmg Latmus a recruit—Jew devouring a 
haul of bacon—Wostminstcr-ubbey—til and Cairo— 
lhocrastmation—April fools—Blue hoars, redjions, 
hogs m armour — Enter a king and two fiddlers stilus 
—Admission into the Ugly club—Beauty how im¬ 
provable—Families of tiue aud false humour—The 
parrot’s school-mistress—Face half Piet half British 
—No man to he a hero of a tragedy under six foot— 
Club of.Highers—Letters from flower-pots, elbow- 

ihaus, tapestry-figures, lion, thunder-The hell 

rings to the puppet-show—Old woman with a beard 
man led to a sunn k-faced boy—My next coat to he 
turned up with blue—Fable of tongs and gridiron— 
Flower dyers—The soldier's prayer—Thank ye fur 
nothing, says the gallipot—Paetolus in stockings 
with golden docks to them—Bamboos, unigels, 
drum-sticks—Slip of my landlady’s eldest daughter 
—The blank mare with a star in her forehead—The 
hatbei’s polo—Will Honeycomb's coat-pocket— 
C.osar's behaviour and my own in parallel circum¬ 
stances—Poem iu patch-work-,V«//i gram esi 

jien-ussitt AJullfs —The female comeuticler—The 
ogle-master. 

The reading of this paper made the whole coffee¬ 
house VPry merry; some of them concluded it was 
wntten by a madman, and others by somebody that 
had been taking notes out of the Spectator. One 
who had the appearance of a veiy substantial citi¬ 
zen, told us, with several political wmks aud nods, 
that he wished there was no more iu the paper than 
what was expressed m it: that for his part, he looked 
upoii the dromedary, the gridiron, and the barber’s 
pole, to signify something more than what was 
usually meant by those words: and that he thought 
the coffee-man could not do better than to carry the 
paper to one of the secretaries of state. He farther 
added, that he did not like the name of the outland 
ish man with the golden clock iu his stockings. A 
young Oxford scholar, who chanced to be with hia 
uncle at the coffee-house, discovered to us who this 
Paetolus was : and by that means turned the wholo 
scheme of this worthy citizen into ridnule. While 
they were making their several conjectures upon 
this innocent paper, 1 reached out my arm to the boy 
as he was coming out of the pulpit, to give it me; 
which he did accordingly. This drew thu eyes of 
the whole company upon me; but after having cast 
a cursory glauce over it, and shook my bead twice 
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or Unite ut the muling of it, I twisted it into a 
kind of maudi, and lighted my pipe with it. My 
profound alienee, together with ILio steadiness of my 
countenance, and the gravity of my behaviour duimg 
this whole transaction, raised a vei) loud laugh ou 
all sides of me ; but as 1 had escaped all suspicion 
of being the author, 1 was very well satisfied, and 
applying myself to uiy pipe and the Postman, took no 
fait her notice of any thing that hod passed about me. 

My reader will liml, that 1 hate ulieady nude use 
of above half the contents of the foregoing paper; 
and will easily suppose, that those subjects which 
aie yet untouched were such pi humous as I had 
made for his future enleituinment. Hut as I have 
been unluckily prevented by this accident, 1 shall 
only give him the letteis which related to the two 
last hints. The first of them I should not have puh- 
li'lud, were I not informed that there is many a 
husband who sutlers veiy much in Ins private all'uns 
by the indiscreet zeal of such a partner as is hi re¬ 
altor mentioned; to whom I may apply (he bar 
baious lU'inptiou quoted by the Bishop of Salis- 
Inny m his travels . iJum mmta jna ut Jacta cst im- 
I'tit. “Thiough too much piety she became impious." 

“ ym, 

“ I am one of those unhappy men that are plagued 
with ^ gospel gossip, so common among dissenters 
tespei lally mends}, Lectiues in tlie morning, 

(hurch-meetings at noon, and pieparation-scrmnns 
at night, lake up to much of he i time, it is veiy rare 
she knows what we have ior dinner, unless when the 
preaebei is to he at it. With him come a ti die, all 
brothers anil sisters it Moms; while others, loally 
such, arc deemed no relations If at any time 1 
have her company alone, she is a me it? set moil pup- 
gun, repeating and disehaiging texts, proofs, and 
applications so perpetually, that however vvraiy I 
may go to bed, the noise in my head will not let me 
sleep till towards morning The misery 01 my ease, 
and gieat uumbeis of suih suifciers, plead your pity 
and speedy relief; otherwise 1 must expect, iu a little 
time, to be lectured, preached, and prayed inlo want, 
unless the happiness of being sooner talked to death 
prevent it. “ 1 am, &i. 

“ K. (I." 

The second letter, relative to the ogl*ng-master, 
ri.ns thus : 

“ Mr. Spictatoh, 

“ I am an Irish gentleman that have travelled 
many years for my improvement; during wlinli time 
I have accomplished myself in the whi le art of 
ogling, as it is at picsenl practised m the polite 
nations of Europe. Being thus qualified, I intend, 
by the advice of my friends, to set up for an ogling- 
master. I teach the church ogle in the morning, 
and the play-house ogle by candle-light. I have 
also brought over with me a new flying ogle tit lor 
the ring; which I teach in the dusk of the evening, 
or in any hour of the day, by darkening one of my 
windows. I have a manuscript by me tailed The 
Complete Ogler, which I shall make ready to show 
on any occasion. In the mean time, I beg you will 
publish the substance of this letter in an advertise¬ 
ment, and you will very much oblige, 

C. “ Your, &c.” 
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si sap 1 m——— Mart 
Laugh, if you are wisf’ 

Mr. Hobbs, in his Discourse of Human Nature, 
which, in my humble opinion, u much the best of 


all his woiks, after some very i minus obsei vatiouf 
upon laughter, concludes thus. “The pa?sum d 
laughter is nothing else but sudden glory ansing 
from some sudden conception at some cimneuiy in 
ouiselves, by companson with the inhrmiSics ol 
others, or with our own formerly: foi men laugh at 
the follies of themselves past, when (hey come sud¬ 
denly to remembrance, except they bring with them 
any present dishonour.” 

At cording to this author, therefore, when we hear 
a man laugh excessively, instead ot saying lie is 
very mciry, we ought to tell him he is very pioutl. 
And indeed, if we look mtu the bottom of this mat¬ 
ter, we shall meet with many nhseivations to ionium 
us in this opinion. Every one laughs at somebody 
that is in an inferior state of folly to himself. It was 
formerly the custom for every great house iu Eng¬ 
land to keep a taiue fool diessed ;u petticoats, that 
the heir ot the family might have an oppoilunity of 
joking upon him, and divoiting himself with his ab¬ 
surdities l''m the same tcason, idiots are still in 
request ill must ol the courts of (leimany, where 
there is not a pi nice of any great magnihnme, who 
has not two or I hire dressed, distinguished, undis¬ 
puted fools in his retinue, whom the lest ot the eour- 
tieis aie always hieaking ihtir jests upon. 

The Dutrb, who oic moie famous for their indus 
try and application than for wit aud humour, hang 
up m several ut their streets what they call the sign 
ot the (iaper, that, is, the head of an idiot diessed iu 
a cap and hells, and gaping m a most lmmodciale 
manner. Tills is a standing jest at Amsterdam. 

Thus eveiy one diveits himself with some prison 
oi other that is below him in point of undeuiaiid- ; 
ing, and triumphs m the supeuority ol his genius, j 
whilsthe has such objects of (tension belole his ey es. 
Mr. Dennis has veiy well expiesscd this m a couple 
ol humoious lines, winch me part ol a liausUtiouol 
a satue in Monsiem Boileau .— 

Thus out- foul lolls his tuuguo out at aimthjr. 

Ami shakes his empty middle at lus brother. 

Mr Hobbs’s icfleetmn gives us the ic.ison why the 
insignificant people above-mentioned are stnreisup 
ot laughter among men of a gloss taste ■ but as the 
more undeistanding part of mankind do not hud 
their risibility affected by such ordinaly objects, it 
may be woitli the while to examine into the several 
provocatives of laughter m uu:u of superior seusi 
and knowledge. 

In the hrst place 1 must observe, that there is a 
set of merry drolls, whom the common people of all 
countries admire, and seem to love so well, “ that 
they could cat them,” according to the old proveih . 

I mean those cireumforaueuus wits whom every na¬ 
tion calls by the name of that dish meat which 
it loves best: in Holland they are termed 1’ickled 
Ileirings; in France, Jean l’ottages; in Italy, 
Macaronics; and m (treat Britain, Jack Puddings. 
These merry wags, from whatsoever food they receive 
their titles, that they may make their audiences 
laugh, always appear in a fool’s coat, and commit 
such blumleis aud mistakes in every step they take, 
and every word they utter, as those who listen to 
thepi would be ashamed of. 

But this little triumph of the understanding, under 
the disguise of laughter, is no where more visible 
than in that custom which prevails every where 
among us nu the first day of the present month, when 
every body takes it into Ins head to make as many 
fools as he can. In proportion as there are more 
follies discovered, so there is more laughter on tins 
day than on any other in the whole year. A neigh- 
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hour of mine, who is a haberdasher by trade, and a 
very shallow conceited fellow, makes his boast that 
101 these ten yeais sin cessively he has not made less 
than a hundred April fools. My landlady had a fal¬ 
ling out with him about a fortnight ago, lor sending 
eveiy one of her children upon some sleeveless 
ci rand, as she terms it. ller eldest son went to buy 
a halfpenny-worth of inkle at a shoemaker’s ; the 
eldest daughter was dispatched half a mile to see a 
monster; and in short th! whole family of innocent 
child]en made Apnl fools. Nay, my landlady her- 
-elt did not escape linn. This empty fellow has 
laughed upon these conceits ever since. 

Tins art of wit is well enough, when confined to 
one day in a twelvemonth ; but there is an ingenious 
tube of men sprung up of late yens, who are for 
making Apnl fools cveiy day ill the year. These 
gentlemen arc commonly distinguished by the name 
ol liitrts- a race ol men that are perpetually em¬ 
ployed in laughing at those mistakes which are of 
then own pi eduction. 

'1 bus we see, m pioporlion ns one man is mole 
i Wined than another, he (houses his tool out of a 
lower or higher class of mankind ; or to speak m a 
mole philosophic,il language, that soviet elation or 
pudo ot heart who li is gem-yHy called laughter; 
a lists in him, from Ills comparing himself with an 
object below him, whethei it so happens that It he a 
natural m an artiln nil fool It i-, indeed, very 
pie-ilile tha! the persons we laugh at may m the 
main of then dial,u tors he much wiser men than 
misfiles; hut if they would have us laugh at them, 
'h 'V must fall short of us in those inspects which stir 
up tin- passion. 

I am afraid I shall appear too abstracted in mv 
•peculations, it I show, that when a mail of wit 
makes us laugh, it is by behaving some oddness 01 
mliimity in his own character, ol ill the lepiesenta- 
iion vvlni li he makes ot others ; and that when we 
ouigh at alnute, or even at an inanimate thing, it is 
at some action or incident that hears a remote analogy 
to any blunder or absurdity in reasonable creatures. 

llut to come into common life ; I shall pass by 
the consideration of those stage coxcomb? that arc- 
able to shake a whole audience, and take notice of a 
p.irtnulai sort of men who are such provokers of 
mirth in conversation, that it is impossible for a club 
m moil) meeting to subsist without them—1 mean 
these honest geutlemen that aie always exposed to 
I tic wit and raillery of their well-wishers and compa¬ 
nions ; that are pelted by men, women, and children, 
lncmU and foes, and in a vvoid, stand as butts in 
»miveisatiori, for every one to shoot at that pleases. 
1 know several of these butts who are men of wit and 
sense, though by some odd turn of humour, Some un¬ 
lucky east m their person or behaviour, they have 
always the mi-foituno to make the company merry. 
The truth of it is, n man is not qualified for a I itt, 
who has not a good deal of wit and vivacity, even in 
the lidiciihurt side of his character. A stupid butt 
is only til tor the conversation of ordmaiy people : 
men of wit require one that will give them play, and 
bestir himself in tho absurd pail of his behaviour. A 
butt with these accomplishments frequently gets (he 
laugh on his side, and turns the ridicule upon him 
that attacks him. Sir John Falstaff was a hero of 
this species, and gives a good doseliption of him¬ 
self in his capacity of a butt, after the following 
manner; "Men of all sorts,” says that merry 
knight, “ lake a pmle to pud at me. The brain of 
man is not able to mv< nt any thing that tends to 
btughler more than I invent, or is invented on me. 
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1 urn not only witty in myself, hut the cause that wit 
is m other men.”—C. 


No. 48.] WEDNESDAY, APRIL 25, 1711. 

-Ver niultaa aditum iibi smpe figuras 

Hcpiient . — Ov io. Met nv. 652. 

1 hrougti various shapes he often fault access 

Mt correspondents take it ill if I do not, from 
time to time, let them know I have received their 
letters. The most effectual way will he to publish 
some of them that are upon important subjects; 
which 1 shall introduce with a letter of my own 
that I writ a fortnight ago to a fraternity who thought 
fit to make me an honorary member. 

To the. President and Fellows of the Uyhj Club. 

“ May it pleask your Deformities. 

‘‘I have received the notification of the honour 
you have done me, in admitting me into your so¬ 
ciety. I acknowledge my want of merit, and for 
that reason shall endeavour at all times to make up 
my own failures, by introducing and iceommendmg 
to the club persons of more undoubted qualifica¬ 
tions than I can pretend to. I shall next week 
come down in the stage-coach, ill order to take my 
seat at the hoard ; and shall bring with me a can¬ 
didate of each sex. The persons I shall present to 
you, are an old beau and a modern 1’ict. If they 
aie not so eminently gitted by nature as our assem¬ 
bly expects, give me leave to say their acquired ug¬ 
liness is greater than any that has ever yet appealed 
before you. The beau has varied his dress cveiv 
day in his life for these thirty years pnst, ami still 
added to the deformity he was bom with. The 
Piet has still greater merit towards us, and has, evci 
since she came to years of discretion, deserted the 
handsome party, and taken all possible pains to ao- 
qmie the face in which I shall present her to your i 
consideration and favour. 

“ l aui, Gentlemen, 

“ Your most obliged humble servant, 

“The .Spec tat on.” 

“ l’.S. I desire to know whether you admit peo¬ 
ple of quality.” 

“Mr. Spectator, April 17. 

“ To show you there are among us of the vain 
weak .-ex, some that have honesty and fortitude 
enough to dare to he ugly, anil willing to bethought 
so, I apply myself to you, to beg your interest and 
iccominendation to the ugly club. If my own word 
will not be taken (though in this ease a woman’s 
may), 1 can bring ci edible witnesses of my qualifi¬ 
cations for their company, whether they insist upon 
hair, forehead, eyes, cheeks, or chin; to which I 
must add, that I find it easier to lean to my left 
side than to my right. I hope I am in all respects 
agreeable; and for humour and math, 1 will keep 
up to the president himself. All the favour I will 
pretend to is, that as I am the first woman who has 
appeared desirous of good company and agreeable 
conversation, I may take, and keep, the upper end of 
the table. And indeed I think they want a carver, 
which I cun be, after as ugly a manner as they could 
wish. I desire your thoughts of my claim as soon 
as you can, Add to my features the length of my 
face, which is a full half-yard; though I never knew 
the reason of it till you gave one for the shortness 
ot yours. If 1 knew a name ugly enough to belong 
to the above described face, I would fe;gB one; but, 
to rny unspeakable misfortune, my name is the only 
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disagreeable prettiness about me; so prythee make 
one for me that signifies all the deformity m the 
world. You understand Latin, but be sure bring it 
in with my being, in the sincerity of my heart, 

“ Your most frightful admirer and servant, 

“ IlfcCATISSA.” 

“ Mb. Spectator, 

“ I read your discourse upon affectation, and 
Irum the remarks made in it, examined mv own 
heart so strictly, that I thought l had lbuiid out its 
most secret avenues, with a resolution to he aware 
of them lor the future Cut, alas' to my sot row 1 
now understand that I have several follies wliiih I 
do not know the loot of. 1 am an old fellow, and 
extremely troubled with the gout; hut having al¬ 
ways a strong vanity towards being pleasing in the 
eyes of women, I never have a moment's case, hut I 
am mounted m high-heoledshocs, with a glazed wax- 
leather instep. Two days after a severe tit, I was 
invited to a friend’s house in the city, where I be¬ 
lieved I should see ladies, and with my usual com¬ 
plaisance, crippled myseli to wait upon them. A 
very sumptuous table, agieeahlc company, and kind 
icceplinn, were hut so many importunate additions 
to the torment I was in. A gentleman ot (he fa¬ 
mily observed my condition , and soon after the 
queen's health, he ill the pie-once of the whole 
company, with his own hands, degraded me into an 
old pair of Ins own shoe?. Tins operation before 
line ladies, to me (who am by nature a coxcomb) was 
suffered with the same reluctance as they admit the 
help ot men ill the greatest extremity The ictuin 
of ease made me forgive the lough obligation laid 
iijiou me, which at that time relieved my body from 
a distemper, and will my mind for evei from a frilly. 
For the charity received, l return my thanks this 
way. “ Your most humble tenant.” 

•‘Sin, Eppmg, April 16, 

“ We have your papcis here the morning they 
come out, and we have been very well entertained 
with your last, upon the false ornaments of person* 
who represent heroes in atiagedy. What made 
your speculation conic veiv seasonably among us is, 
that we have now at this place acompunyof stioilers, 
who are far from offend.ng in the imperSneiit splen¬ 
dour of the drama They are so far from falling 
into these false gallantiins, that the stage is here m 
in its original situation ni a cart. Alexander the 
Great was acted by a fellow in a paper c ravat. The 
1 next day the Earl of Essex sunned to have no dis- 
I tiess but his poverty; and my Lord Foppington the 
; same morning wanted any better means to show him¬ 
self a fop, than by wearing stockings of different 
colours. In a word, though they have had a full 
barn for many days together, our itinerants are still 
so wretchedly poor, that without you can prevail to 
seud us the furniture you forbid at the playhouse, 
the heroes appear only like sturdy beggars, and the 
heroines gipsies. We have had hut one part which 
was performed and dressed with propiiety, and that 
was Justice Clodpate. Thin was so well done, that 
it offended Mr. Justice Overdo, who, in the midst 
of our whole audience, was (like Quixote in the 
puppet-show) so highly provoked, that he told them, 
if they would move compassion, it should be in 
their own persons, and not m the characters of dis¬ 
tressed princes and potentates. He told them, if 
they were so good at finding the way to people’s 
hearts, they should do it at the end of bridges or 
church porches, in their pioper vocation of beggars. 
Thu, the justice says, they must expect, since they 


could not be contented to act heathen warriors, and 
such fellows as Alexander, but must presume to 
make a mockery of one of the quotum. 

Ii. “ Your servant.” 

_ • 
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■— -—Hommcm paglu.v nostra sapit.—M art. 

Men and manners I describe. 

It is very natural fiir a’man who is not turned for 
miitlrfill meetings of men, or assemblies of the fair 
sox, to delight ill that sort of convtusatioii which we 
lind ui coffee-houses. Here a man of my temper is 
m Ins element; for if he cannot talk, lie can still 
be more agieeahlc to his company, ns well as pleased 
in lunisell, in being only a heard. It is a secret 
known but to few, yet of no small use in the conduct 
ol Ini', Ili.ee when you fall into a man’s eonvcisatiotp 
the first thing you should consider is, whether lie lias 
j gieutrT no linatiou to hcai you, oi that you should 
hear him The latter is the imm; geueial de-ue, and 
1 know very able llatteiers that never -peak a wont 
111 praise ol the persons fiom whom they obtain daily 
favouis, bill still piaclise a skilful attention to what¬ 
ever is utteied by those with whom they omivei-o. 
We are vciyetmous to obsnve the behaviour of 
great men amt their client?; but the same passions 
and interests move men in lower spheres ; and I 
(that have nothing else to do but make obscivations) 
see in eveiy palish, street, lane, and alley, of this 
populous city, n little potentate that has lus omit J 
and Ins flatterers, who lay siiaies for Ins aff'iitinn 1 
and tin out by the same arts that are piac Used upon [ 
men m higher stations. j 

In the place 1 most usually frequent, men differ I 
rather m the tune of day m wbn h they make a 
iigurc, than in any leal greatness uhove one nil- 
other. I, who am at the collet-house at six m the 
morning, know that my fnciid Reuvei, the haber¬ 
dasher, has a levee of more undissemliled fiicuds and 
admirers than most of the courtiers oi generals of 
Great Rut,ini. Everyman about him has, perhaps, 
a ncvvspupei in his hand; but none can pietond to 
guess wb.it step will be taken in any one court ol 
Euiopc, till Mr. Reaver lias tlnnwri down his pipe, 
and declares what measures the allies must enter 
into upon this new posture of affairs. Our coffee¬ 
house is near one of the inns of comt, aud Reaver 
has the audience and admit ation of his neighbour 
fioiu six till withm a quarter ot eight, at which time 
he is interrupted by the students of the house ; some 
of whom arc ready dressed for Westminster at eight 
in a morning, vvitli faces as busy as if they were re¬ 
tained in every cause there; and others come in 
their night-gowns to saunter away their time, as if 
they nevei designed to go thither. I do not know 
that I meet in any of my walks, objects which move 
both my spleen and laughter so effectually, as those 
young fellows at the Grecian, Squire's, Seaile’s, and 
all otiier coffee-houses adjacent to the law, who rise 
early lbr no other purpose hut to publish their lazi¬ 
ness. One would think these young virtuosos take 
a gay cap and slippers, with u scarf and party-co¬ 
loured gown, to be the ensigns of dignity ; for the 
vain things approach cadi other with an air, which 
shews they regard one another for their vestments. 

I have observed, that the superiority among these 
proceeds flora an opinion of gallantry and fashion. 
The gentleman in the strawberry sash, who presides 
so much over the rest, has, it seems, subscribed to 
every opera this last winter, and is supposed to ro- 
ccivc favours from one of the actresses. 
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When the Jay grows too busy for these gentlemen 
'o enjoy any longer the pleasures of their dishabille 
with any manner of confidence, they give place to 
men who have business or good sense in their faces, 
and coinc to the coffee-house either to transact 
affairs, or enjoy conversation. The persons to whose 
hehavioui and discourse I have most regard, are such 
as are between these two sorts of men ; such ns have 
110 L spirits too active to he happy and well pleased in 
a plicate condition, nor Complexions loo warm to 
make them neglect, the duties and lelations ot life 
Of these sort of men consist the worthier part of 
loan kind; ot these are all good fathers, generous 
In others, siueei e fi lends, and laitilful suhjei Is. Their 
entertainments are derived rather fioni reason than 
imagination which is the cause that there is no im- 
pitieiue or instability in their speech 01 action. You 
see in their countenances they aie at home, and in 
'Imet possession ol" the present instant as it passes, 
without dewnng to quicken it by gialifwng any pas- 
•loti, mi prosecuting any new design. These aie the 
men foimed for society, arid those little lominumties 
winch we ex press by I ho wold neighhourhood 

The < offee-house is. the plate of i cndc/voiis to nil 
that livened! it, who ate thus turned to relish calm 
and nrdinaiy life. Eubulus piccolo-, over the middle 
bolus of the day, when tills assembly of men meet 
logtthei, lie enjoys a gir.it foitime handsomely, 
without laum hmg into expend ; ,uni exerts many 
nolde and useful qualities, without appealing in any 
public employment. His wisdom and knowledge 
are ncrvmable to all that think tit to make use of 
them; and he does the oilin' of a counsel, a judge, 
an eve. utor, and a fiieml, to all his acqiiaintaiu e, 
not only without the piofits which attend such otlicesv 
hut abo without the defeieuee and homage whnli 
I are usually paid to them. The giving “I thanks is 
■ h (pleasing to Inm. The greatest gialitiulo you can 
shew him is, to let him see that you arc a better man 
i for his set vices; and that you are as ready to oblige 
others, as he is to oblige you. 

In the juivate exigencies of his friends, he lends 
at legal value considerable Mims which he might 
highly increase by iidling in the public stock*. He 
does not consider m whose hands Ins money will im- 
pinve most, hut whole it will do most good 

Eubulus has so great an authority in his little 
diurnal audience, that when lie shakes Ins head at 
any piece of public news, they all of them appear 
dejec ted; and on the contrary, go home to their dm- 
neis with a good stomach and chccifnl aspect when 
Vubulus seems to intimate that things go well. N ay, 
tlieii veneration towards him is so great, that when 
they are m other company they speak and act after 
him ; are wise in his sentences, and are no sooner 
bat down at their own tables, but they hope or fear, 
rejoice or despond, as they saw him do at the coffee¬ 
house. In a wind, every man is Eubulus as soon as 
his hack is turned. 

Having hcie given an account of 'In* several reigns 
that succeed each othei from day-break till dinner¬ 
time, I shall mention the monarc hs of the afternoon 
on another occ asion, and shut up the whole series of 
them wiLh the history of Tom the Tyrant; * who, as 
the first minister of the coffee-house, takes the go¬ 
vernment upon him between the hours of eleven and 
twelve at night, and gives his orders in the most ar¬ 
bitrary manner to the servants below him, as to the 
disposition of liquors, coal, and cinders.-—Ii. 

• Tlio waiter of t’u< cotfev house, frequently nicknamed 
Sir Thomas. 
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Nunquaiu aliud nalura, aliud sapientia dint. 

Jtv Sat. six 321 

Good taste and nature always speak the same. 

Wii kn the four Indian kings were in this country 
about a twelvemonth ago, I often mixed with the 
rabble, and followed them a whole day together, 
being wonderfully struck with the sight of every 
thing that is new ot uncommon. I hate, simetheu 
departure, employ oil a friend to make many inqui¬ 
ries of their landlord the upholsterer, relating to 
their m.umeis and conversation, as also < oncoming 
the rcmai ks which they made m this country for 
nexl to the forming a right notion of sue b strange! i 
I should be desirous of learning what ideas thoy haw. 
conceived of us. 

The upholsterer finding my friend very inquisitive 
about these bis lodge] s, biought him some time shill* 
a little bundle of papers, which he assured him weu 
wiitten by king 8a (la Yean Qua Hash Tow, and, 
us lie supposes, left behind by some mistake. These 
papers are now tinnslated, and contain abundance 
of very odd observations, which 1 find this little Ira- 
terrnly of kings made during their stay in the isle of 
Groat llrilain. I shall present my reader with a 
stunt specimen of them in this paper, and may per¬ 
haps enmmunn ate nioie to him hereafter. In the 
amrlc of London are the following words, which, 
without doubt arc meant of the ihtueh of 8t. Paul 

" On the most ruing part of the town there stands 
a huge house, log enough to eonlain the whole na¬ 
tion of winch I am king. Our good brother E Tow 
0 “Koain, king of the llivers, is of opinion it was 
made by the bauds of that great G'fl to whom it is 
eonseeiated. The kings of (itanajah anil of the Six 
Nations believe that it was created with the ealth, 
and produced on the same day with the sun and 
moon. But for my own part, by the best informa¬ 
tion that I could get of tins matter. I am apt to think 
that this prodigious pile was fashioned into the shape 
it now hears by several tools and instruments, of 
who h they havo. a wonderful variety in this country. 
It was probably at first a huge misshapen rock that 
grew upon ^ie top of the hill, which the natives of 
tiie country (aftei having cut into a kind of regular 
hguro) bored and hollowed with incredible pains and 
industry, till they had wrought in it all those beau¬ 
tiful vaults and caverns into whnh it is divided at 
this day. As scion as this rock was thus curiously 
scooped to their liking, a prodigious number of hands 
must have been employ eel in einpping the outside of 
it, which is now as smooth as the surface of a pebble; 
and ib in several jdaees hewn out into pillars that 
stand like the trunks of so many trees bound about 
the top with garlands of leaves. It is probable that 
when this gieat work was begun, which must have 
been many hundred years ago, there was some reli¬ 
gion among this people; for they give it the name 
of a temple, and have a tradition that it was de¬ 
signed for men to pay their devotion in. And indeed 
there arc several reasons which make us think that 
the natives of this country had formerly among them 
some sort of worship, for they set apart every seventh 
day as sacred ; hut upon my going iuto one of these 
holy houses on that day, I could not observe any 
circumstance of devotion in their behaviour. There 
was indeed a man m black, who was mounted above 
the rest, and seemed to utter something with a great 
deal of vehemence; but as for (hose underneath 
him, instead of paying their worship to the deity of 
tho place, they were most of them bowing and curt 
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seying to one another, and a considerable number ot 
them fast asleep. 

“ The queen of the country appointed two men to 
attend us, that had enough of our language to make 
themselves understood in some few particulars. But 
we soon perceived that these two were very great 
enemies to one another, aud did nut always agree in 
the same story. We could make shitt to gather out 
of one of them, that this island was very much in 
Tested with a monstrous kind ol animals, in the shape 
of men, called wings; and he often told ns, that lie 
hoped we should meet with none of them mour way, 
for that if we did, they would he apt to knock us 
down for being kings. 

“ Our other interpreter used to talk very much of 
a kind of animal called a tory, that was as great a 
monster as the whig, and would treat us as ill tor 
being foreigners. These two creatures, it seems, are 
bom with a secret antipathy to one another, and en¬ 
gage when they meet as naturally as the elephant 
and the rhinoceros.* llut as we saw none of either 
of these species, we are apt to think that our guides 
deceived us with misrepresentations and fictions, and 
amused us with an acrount of such monsteis us aie 
not really in their country. 

“ These particulars we made a shift to pick out 
from the discourse of our interpifilers, whuli wo pul 
together as well as we could, being able to under¬ 
stand but here and there a word of what they said, 
j ami afterward making up the meaning of it among 
ourselves. The men of the country arc very cunning 
and ingenious m handicraft works, but withal so very 
ulle, th it we often saw young lusty raw-boned fel¬ 
lows carried up and down the sheets m little coveted 
rooms, by a couple of porters, who are hired for that 
service. Their dress is likewise very haiburous, for 
they almost strangle themselves about the neck, and 
bind their bodies with seveial ligaluies, that we aie 
apt to think are the oc < anon ot several distempers 
among them, which our country is entirely free from. 
Instead of those beautiful feathers with which we 
adorn our heads, they often buy up a monstrous bush 
of hair, which covers their heads aud falls down m 
a large fleece below the middle ot their hacks ; and 
with which they walk up and down the stieets, and 
are as proud of it as if it was of their ow it growth. 

“ We were united to one of their public diver- 
I sinus, where we hoped to have seen the great men 
l of their country running down a stag, or pitching a 
bar, that we might have discovered who weie the 
persons of the greatest abilities among them; but 
instead of that, they conveyed us into a huge room 
lighted up with abundance of caudles, where this 
lazy people sat still above three hours to see several 
feats of ingenuity performed by others, who itseems 
were paid lor it. 

“ As for the women of the country, not being able 
to talk with them, we could only make our remarks 
upon them at a distance. They let the hair of their 
heads grow to a great length ; but as the men make 
a great show with heads ol hair that are none of their 
own, the women, who they say have very tine heads 
of hair, tie it up in a knot, aud cover it from being 
seen. The women look like angels, aud would be 
more beautiful than the sun, were it not for little 
black spots that are apt to break out m their faces, 
and sometimes rise in very odd figuies. I have ob¬ 
served that those little blemishes wear off very soon; 

* Of those two animals the Indian kings could have no 
ido.t>, and therefore seem hero to be itluslraUng " ohsenrum 
pi r nlucurius.' and explaining the monsters spoken of hero by 

annuals that were not rcully in their country. 


I but when they disappeai in one part of the face, they 
| are very apt to bleak out in another, insomuch that 
1 have seen a spot upon the lorehead in the after¬ 
noon, which was upon the chin in the morning." 

The author then proceeds to show the absurdity of 
breeches and petticoats, with many other curious ob¬ 
servations which I shall reserve for another occasion. 
I cannot, however, conclude this oaper without 
takiug notice, that amidst these wild remarks there 
now and then appeals rfUuethuig very reasonable. 
I cannot likewise forbear absolving, that wo are all 
guilty in some measure of the same narrow way of 
thinking which we meet with in this abstract of the 
Indian journal, when we fancy the customs, dresses, 
and manneis of other comitues are lidiculous and 
extravagant, if they do not resemble those of our 
own.—C. 
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Turquct ab oliscems jimi mine sonncntfiiH uurcin. 

H.-b 1 Fp ii 127 

lie from tlie taste obscene reclaims our youth —Poi’F. 

“ M it. 8ri i TATon, 

“My torlune, quality, and prison, am smh as 
render me as conspicuous ns any young woman in 
town, it is in mi pnwci to enjoy it in all its va¬ 
nities, but I have, tiom a very careful education, 
contracted a great aversion to the torwaul air and 
fashion which is piactised in all public places and 
assemblies I attribute tins very much to the style 
and manner of oui plays. I was last night at the 
Fun/utl, where a conlidcnt lover in the play, speak¬ 
ing of his mistress, cries out—‘ Oh that II.in let 1 to 
told these arms about the waist ot that beauteous, ; 
struggling, aud at last yielding fair 1 ’ Such an 
image as this ought by no means to be presented to 
a chaste and tegular audience. 1 expet t youi opi¬ 
nion of this sentenie, and recommend to your con¬ 
sideration, as a Spectator, the conduct of the stage 
1 at present with relation to chastity and modesty. 

" I am, trir, 

“ Your constant leader and well wisher." 

The complaint of this young lady is so just, that 
the offence is gross enough to have* displeased per¬ 
sons who cannot pretend to that delicacy and mo¬ 
desty, of winch she is nnsticss. But there is a great 
deal to be said in behalf of an author. If the au¬ 
dience would but cotisider the difficulty of keeping 
up a sprightly dialogue for live acts together, they 
would allow a writer, when he w'auts wit, aud can¬ 
not please any otherwise, to help it out with a little 
smuttiness. I will answer for the poets, that no 
one ever writ bawdry, for any other reason hut 
dearth of invention. When the author cannot 
strike out of himself any more of that whic h he has 
superior to those who make up the bulk of lus au¬ 
dience, his natural recourse is to that which lie has 
m common with them; and a description which 
gratifies a sensual appetite will please, when the au¬ 
thor has nothing about him to delight a refined ima- 
g.nation. It is to such a poverty we must impute 
this and all other sentences in plays, which are of 
this kind, and which are commonly termed luscious 
expressions*. 


* Be it said here, to the honour of tlio author of this paper, 
that he practised the lessons which he taught, and did not re¬ 
ject good advicn from what quarter soever it came, lie pub 
fished this lady's letter, amt approved her indignation He 
submitted to her cansure, condemned himself publicly, and 
corrected the obnoxious passage of Ins play, m a new edition 
which was published m 1712. 
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This expedient to supply the delicicneies of wit 
has been used more or Jess by most ol the authors 
v. ho have succeeded on the stage; though 1 know 
but one who has professedly wiit a play upon the 
basis ul the dcsiie of multiplying our species, and 
th.it is the polite Sir George Etheridge ; if 1 undor- 
st uid what the lady would bn ut, in the play called 
She 11 ould ij- SheCoulA. Othci poets have here mid 
tbeic given an intimation that there is this design, 
under all the disguises and affectations which a lady 
| may put ou ; but no aulhA, except tins, has made 
suie wuik of it, and put the imaginations of the au¬ 
dience upon this one purpose from the beginning to 
end of the corned}. It has always fared accord¬ 
ingly; for whether it be that all who go to this 
piece would it they could, or that the innocents go 
tu it, to guess only vvliat she would if she could, the 
play lias always been Well received 

it lifts a heavy empty sentence, when there is 
,added to if a lascivious gostme of body; and when 
it is too low to he l.used even by that, a tl.it meaning 
is enlivened by making it a double one. Wnteis 
vvlui want genius, nov-m fail id keeping this seuet 
m reserve, (<> cicate a laugh or l.'use a clap. I, who 
know nothing ut women but fnun seeing plays, ijn 
give great guesses at flic whole stiuoluie of the lair 
see, by being innocently placed m the pit, and in¬ 
sulted by the pettn oats ol their dancers, tiie advan- 
..Iges ol whose pietty persons ale a gieat help to u 
dull play. When a poet flags in writing lusciously, 
a pietty girl cau move last lviouslv, and have the 
same good consequence for the author. Dull poets 
>n tin- case use their audiences as dull parasites do 
their potions ; when they cannot longer diveit them 
wnli thuf wit or humom, they bait their ears with 
something which is agi(-cable to then temper, (hough 
below their understanding. Apieuis cannot resist 
being pleased, il you give him an account of a de¬ 
bt mus meal - or Clodius, if you describe a wanton 
beauty; though, at the same tune, if you do not 
awake those inclinations m them, no men ale hetlei 
judges of what is just and delicate in eon versa! ion 
Rut, as I have before observed, it is easier to talk 
to the man than to the man of sense. 

It is remarkable that the wiiteis of least learning 
are best skilled in the luscious way. The poetesses 
of the age have done wonders in tins kind, uud we 
are obliged to the lady who writ Ibrahim*, for in- 
tioducing a preparatory scene to the very action, 
when the emperoi throws his handkerchief as a sig¬ 
nal for his mistress to follow him into the most ic- 
nred pait of the seraglio. It must be confessed Ln 
Tuikish majesty went off with a good air, but me- 
thought we made hut a sad figure who waited with¬ 
out. This ingenious gentlewoman, jn this piece id 
bawdry, refined upon an author of the same sexf, 
who, in the liar it, makes a country ’squiie strip to 
Ins Holland drawers. For Blunt is disappointed, 
and the emperor is imdcislood to go on to the ut¬ 
most. The pleasantry of stripping almost naked 
has been since practised (where iudeed it should 
have been begun) very successfully at Bartholomew 
fair .X 

It is not to be here omitted, that in one of the 
above-mentioned female com ositione, the Rovers is 
very frequently sent, on the same errand; as I take 
it, above once eveiy act. Tins is not wholly unna¬ 
tural; for, they say, the men authors draw them- 

* Mrs. Mary fix. 

t Mrs. Hell Li. 

I The appearance of l.ady Mary, a rope-dancer at Bartho 
Ivmew fair, gave occ.mou to Uus proper aiilmadv eraion. 


selves in their chief charaeteis, and the women 
writers may be allowed the same liberty. Thus, as 
the male wit gives his hero a great fortune, the fe¬ 
male gives her heroine a good gallant at the end of 
the play. But, indeed, there is hardly a play oue 
can go to, but the hero or fine gentleman of it struts 
off upon the same account, and Leaves us to con¬ 
sider what good office he has put us to, or to em¬ 
ploy oui selves as we please. To be plum, a man 
who frequents plays would have a very respectful 
notion of himself, were he to recollect how otten he 
has been used as a pimp to ravishing tyrants, oi 
successful rakes. When the actors make their exit 
on this good occasion, the ladies are sure to have an 
examining glance from the pit, to sec how they re¬ 
lish what passes; and a few- lewd fools are very- 
ready to employ their talents upon the cumposuin or 
freedom of their looks. Such incidents as these 
make some ladies wholly absent themselves fiom the 
playhouse; and others never miss the first day of a 
play*, lest it should prove too lus( ious to admit their 
going with any conn ten .nice to it on the second. 

It men ol wit, who think lit to write for the stage, 
instead ot this pitiful way of giving delight, would 
turn their thoughts upon raising it from such good 
natural impulses as are in the audience, but are 
choked np by vice and luxury, they would not only 
please, but bcfiioudus at the same time. If a man 
Imd tv mind tube new in bis way of writing, might 
not be who is now r<presented as a fine gentleman 
though he betrays the honour and bed of his neigh¬ 
bour and friend, and lies with half the women m 
the nlay, and is at last rewarded with her of the 
best character m it;—I say, upou giving the (omedy 
another cast, might not such a one divert the au¬ 
dience quite as well, if at the catastrophe lie weie 
lound out for a traitor, and uiet with contempt ae 
i ordinglv f There is seldom a person devoted to 
above one darling vice at a tune, so that there is 
room enough to catch at men’s hearts to their good 
and advantage, if the poets will attempt it with the 
honesty wlmh becomes their (haunters. 

There is no man who loves Ins bottle or his mis¬ 
tress, in a manner so very abandoned, as not to be 
capable of relishing an agiceable character, that is 
no way a slave to eitln-r ol these pursuits. A man 
that in tempemte, generous, valiant, chaste, faithtul, 
and honest, may, at the same time, have wit, huinoui. 
good-breeding, and gallantly. While he exerc- 
theso latter qualities, twenty occasions might be in¬ 
vented to show lie is master of the other uoble vn- 
tues. Such characters would smite and rcpiove the 
heai t of a man of sense, when be is given up to his 
ploasuies. He would see he has been mistaken all 
this while, and be convinced that a sound constitu¬ 
tion and an innocent mind are the true ingredients 
for becoming, and enjoying life. All men of true 
taste would t all a man of wit, who should turn his 
ambition this wav, a fuend and benefactor to bis- 
eountiy; but I am at a loss what uame they would 
give him, who makes use of his rapacity for cou- 
ti'ary purposes.—It. 

* On the first night ot the cxlulnliou of a new play, virtuous 
women about this ume came to see n in masks, then worn by 
women of the town, us tho charactmisUc mark of their being 
prostitutes. 
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Oumes at tecum mentis pro talibus annos 
Exignt, tt pulehm facial to prole paientem. 

Vino Ain. 1. ya 

To crown thy worth, she shall ho over thine, 

And make thee father of a beauteous line 

An ingenious correspondent, like a sprightly wife, 
will ulways have the last word. I did not think iuj 
last letter to the dcl'oimecl fraternity would have oc¬ 
casioned any answer, especially since J had promised 
them so sudden a visit, hut as they tlnuk they can¬ 
not shew too great a veneration lor my poison, they 
have alieady sent me up an answer. As to the pro¬ 
posal of a marriage between myself and the match¬ 
less Heeatissa, I have hut one objection to it; which 
is, That all the society will e\pect, to he acquainted 
with her, and who can be sine ol keeping a woman's 
heart long whoio she may have so mm h choice ? I 
am the more alarmed at this, became the lady seems 
particularly smitten with men ol their make. 

i believe I shall set. my heait upon her, and think 
uever the worse of my misfiess toi an cpiginm a 
smart follow wnt, as he thought, against hoi : it 
docs but the more letommend her to me. At the 
same time 1 cannot hot chscuvci that his malice is 
stolen from Maitial . 

Tact'i places ; audita places , si non v ldeaie. 

Tola places, neulio. -i culture, places 
Whilst in 111 r dark on thy soft hand I hung. 

And heard the tempting Sy ren in thy tongue, 

Whut flames, wli.u darts, what anguish I endur d ! 

But when the candle enter d, i was cur'd 

; “ Your letter to us we have received, as a signal 

mark of your favour and brotherly affection. We 
i shall he heartily glad to see your short lade in Ox- 
| ford; and since the wisdom of our legislature has 
| been immortalized in your speculations, and our 
| personal deformities m borne sort by you recorded to 
all posterity, wo hold ourselves m gratitude hound to 
receive, with the highest respect, all such poisons as 
for their extraordinary merit you shall think lit, fiom 
time to time, to lecommeml unto the board. As for 
the Pietish damsel, we have an easy chair pieparod 
at the upper end of the table : which we doubt not 
but .she will grace with a very hideous a«pei t, and 
much better become the seat m the native and un- 
affei ted uneomcliriess of her poison, t^an with all 
[ the superficial airs of the pencil, which fas you have 
I very ingeniously observed) Vanish with a lueatli,! 
j and the most innocent adorer may deface the shrine 
| with a salutation, and m the literal sense of our 
j poets, snatch and imprint his balmy kisses, and dc- 
, vour her melting lips. In shoit, the only faces of 
i the Pietish kind that will endure the weather, must 
j he off Dr Carbuncle’s die, though his, in truth, has 
I cost him a world the painting ; hut then he boasts 
j with Zeuxes, in oeternitatem jiuiija, and oft jocosely 
j tells the fair ones, would they acquire colours that 
| would stand kissing, they must no longer paint, hut 
■ drink for a complexion : a maxim that m this our 
| age has been pursued with no ill success; and has 
: been as admirable iu its effects, as the famous cos- 
1 mctic mentioned in the Postman, and invented by 
| the renowned British Hippocrates of the pestle and 
i mortar; making the party, after a due course, rosy, 
hale, and airy ; and the best and most approved ro- 
1 ceipt now extant, for the fever ol’ the spirits. But 
i to return to our female candidate, who, I understand, 

| is returned to herself, and will no longer hang out 
false colours; as she is the first of her sex that has 
done us so great an honour, she will certainly in a 
very short time, both in prose and verse, be a lady 
of the moil celebrated deformity now living, and 


meet with many admirers hero as frightful as her¬ 
self. But being a long-headed gentlewoman, I urn 
apt to imagine she has some farther design than you 
have yet penetrated; and perhaps has more mind to 
the Spec tator than any of his fiatermty, as the pci- 
son of all the world she could like for a paramour. 
And if so, really I cannot but applaud her choice, 
and should be glad, if it might he in my power, to 
effect an amicable accommodation betwixt two faces 
of sin h different extremes, as the only possible ex¬ 
pedient to mend the breed, and rectify the physiog¬ 
nomy of the family on both sides. And again, as 
she is a lady of a very fluent elocution, you need 
not fear that your child will be born dumb, which 
otlieiwise you might have tome reason to be appre¬ 
hensive of. To be plum with you, I can see nothing 
shocking in it; for though she has not a face like a 
juhit-applo, vet as a late fnend of mine, who at 
sixty-live ventured on a lass of fifteen, very fio- 
quently ill the icnuuinng live years of Ins life gave 
me to understand, that as old ache then -ceiuid, 
when tin y vveio first inarm'd he and his spouse t ould 
make hut fourscore ; so may Madam lloiutixsu voiy 
justly allege hereafter, that as long-visaged as 'he 
may then he thought, upon then vvcddiug-d,iy Mu 
Spectator and she had hut half an ell ol fm e be¬ 
twixt them; and Ibis my wolthy piodecessoi, Mr. 
Serjeant Clnn, always maintained to be no more 
than the true oval proportion between man aiul w il’e. 
But as this may he a new thing to you, who have 
hitheito had no expectations from women, I shall 
allow you what tune you think fit to < ousulei on it , 
not without some hope of seeing at last ynm thoughts 
hereupon subjoined to mine, and whu h is au honour 
much desired by, 

“ Sir, your assured friend, 

“ And most humble servant, 

“ III CiH Go 11 LIN, I'utSVi " 

The following letter lias not much in it, but, as it 
is written m my own praise, l cannot fioln my heart 
suppiess it. 

“ Sue, 

“ You proposed, in your Spectatorof last Tuesday, 
Mr. Uubhs’s hypothesis for solving that veiy odd 
phenomenon of laughter. You have made the hy¬ 
pothesis valuable by espousing ityouiself; fui had 
it continued Mr. Hobbs’s, nobody would have minded 
it. Now here this perplexed case arises. A ceitain 
company laughed very heartily upon the reading of 
that very paper of yours; and the truth on it is, he 
must he a man of more than ordinary constant y 
that could stand out against so much comedy, and 
not do as we did. Now there arc few men in the 
vvoild so far lost to all good sense, as to look upon 
you to ho a man in a state of folly ‘ inferior to him¬ 
self.’—l’ray then how do you justify your hypothe¬ 
sis ol laughter ? 

“ Your most humble, Q. It. 

“ Thursday, the 26th of the month of fools.” 

“ Sue, 

In answer to your letter, I must desire you to re¬ 
collect yourself; and you will find, that when you 
did me the honour to ho somerry over my paper, you 
laughed at the idiot, the German courtier, the gaper, 
the merry-andrew, the haberdasher, the biter, the 
butt, and not at 

*' Your humble servant, 

R “ THk Sl'lCTATOR." 
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-Aliqu.uulo bonus donmtat Homerua. 

lion An PocL ver. 359. 

Homer himself hath bocu observed to nod 

Roscommon. 

Mv^-orrespondeiits grow so numerous, that 1 can- 
unt avoid frequently inserting their applications to 
me. 

“ Mil. Sl'ECTATOK, 

“ I am glad f can infiano yon, that your endea¬ 
vours to adorn that sex, vvlinh is the fairest part of 
the visible cieation, are well received, and like to 
I prove not unsuccessful The triumph ot Daphne 
over her sister Laditni has been the subject of uin- 
veisation at sevoi.il tea-tables vvlieie 1 was present; 
and 1 have observed the fair circle not a little 
pleased to laid you considering them as reasonable 
dentines, and endeavouring to banish that Maho¬ 
metan custom, which had too much prevailed even 
in this island, of treating women as if they had no 
souls. 1 must do them the just ice to say. that there 
seems to he nothing wanting to the finishing of these 
lovely picies uf human n.irme, besides the turning 
and applying their ambition properly, and the keep¬ 
ing them up to a sense of what is then true merit. 
Epictetus, that plain honest philosopher, as halo as 
he had of gallantly, appears to have undeistood 
them as well as the polite St. Eviemnnt, and has 
hit this point very luckily. ‘ When young women,’ 
says he, ‘ Hinge at a certain ago, they hear them- 
I selves mllod MistressC*, and are made to believe 
I that their only business is to plena- the men; they 
! immediately begin to dress, audio plate all their 
1 hopes m the adorning of thcii persons; it l.s therc- 
! fore,’ continues he, ‘woith the while to einle.ivom 
by all means to make them sensible that the honour 
paid to them is only upon account of then conduct ing 
themselves vvilh vnuio, modesty, and disi return.’ 

“ Now to puisne the matter yi t farther, and to ren¬ 
der your (airs for the improvement ot the fair olios j 
more effectual, I would piopo.se a now method like 
tin,so applications which .tie said to convey their vir¬ 
tue by sympathy; aud that is, that m order to embellish 
j the mist u*ss, you should give anew education to the 
I lovei, and teaih the men not to he any longer daz¬ 
zled by lal-e chaims and unreal beauty. I cannot 
i hut think that if our sex knew always how to place 
their esteem justly, the other would not he so 
often wanting to themselves in deserving it. For 
as the being enamoured with a woman of sense and 
virtue is an improvement to a man’s undeisUmliiig 
and morals, and the passion is ennobled hv the ob¬ 
ject which inspires it; so on the other side, the ap¬ 
pearing amiable to a man of a wise and elegant 
muni, carries in itself no small degree of merit and 
areomphshnicnt. I conclude, therefore, that one 
way to make the women yet more agreeable is, to 
make the men more virtuous. 

“ I am, Mir, your most humble servant, 

“ It. B.” 

“Sill, April 2r.th. 

“ Youisof Satin day last I rend, not without some 
resentment; but 1 will suppose when you say you 
expect an inundation of ribands and limeades, and 
to see many new vanities which the women will fall 
into upon a peace with France, that you intend only 
the unthinking part of our sex . and what methods 
can reduce them to reasou is hard to imagine. 

“ But, Sir, there are others yet, that your instruc¬ 
tions might lie of great use to, wI 10 , after their best 
endeavours, are sometimes at a loss to acquit them¬ 


selves to a censorious win Id. I am far from thinking 
you can altogether disapprove of conversation between 
ladies aud gentlemen, regulated by the rules of ho¬ 
nour and prudence ; and havtf thought it an obser¬ 
vation not ill-made, that where that was wholly de¬ 
nied, the women lost their wit, and the men their 
good mail tiers. It is sure from those improper li¬ 
berties you mentioned, thata sort ofunihstinguishnig 
people shall banish from their drawing-rooms the 
best-bred men m the world, and eondemu those that 
do not. Your slating this point might, I think, be 
of good use, as well as much oblige, 

“ Sir, your admirer ami most, humble servant, 

“ Anna Bki.i a ” 

No answer to this, till Anna Bella sends a de¬ 
scription of those she calls the best-bred men in the 
world. 

“Mr. ,Spectator, 

“ 1 am a gentleman who for many years last past 
have been well known to lie truly splenetic, aud 
that my spleen arises from having contiacted so 
great a delieai y, by reading the best authors and 
keeping I he most ri lined company, that I cannot 
hear the least impiopnety of language, or rusticity 
of behaviour. Now, Sir, I have ever looked upon 
Ibis as a wise distemper, but by laio observations 
find, that every heavy wretch who has nothing lo 
say, alibi's his dnlues.s by complaining of the 
spleen. Nay, I saw the oilier day, two fellows 111 <1 
tavern kitchen set up for it, call for a pint and pipes, 
anil only by guzzling liquors to each other’s health, 
arid wdating smoke 111 cadi ether's fare, pretend to 
throw nil the spleen. 1 appeal to you whether these 
disbonouia are to be done lo the distemper of the 
great and the polite. I beseech you, Sir, to inform 
these fellows that they have not the spleen because 
they cannot talk without the help of a glass at their 
mou(h«, or convey their meaning to each other with¬ 
out the 1 nleiposition of clouds. If you will not do 
this with all speed, I assure you, fur my part, f will 
wholly quit the disease, and (or the iuture he merry 
with the vulgar. 1 am, Sir, your humble servant.” 

“S 111 , 

“This is to let you understand that I am a re¬ 
formed .Staler, and conceived a detestation for that 
practice IVofn what you have writ upon the subject 
But as you have been very seveie upon the behaviour 
ofiismeu atihvine service, I hope you will not be so ap- 
p.uewtly paiLial to the women ns to let them go wholly 
unobserved. If they do every thing that is possible to 
attract our eyes, aie wc more culpable than they foi 
looking at them ? I happened last Sunday to he shut 
into a pew, which was tall of young ladies, m tie- 
bloom of youth and beauty. When the .v-ini c begun, 

J had 110 1 room loknccl at the confession, but as 1 stood 
kept my eyes fiom wandering as well as 1 was able, 
till one of the young ladies, who is a Peeper, resolved 
to bring down my looks, and fix my devotion on her¬ 
self. You are to know, Sir, that a Peeper works 
with her hands, eyes, and fan ; one of which is con¬ 
tinually in motion, while she thinks she is not 
actually the admiration of some ogler or starer 111 
the congregation. As I stood utterly ut a loss how 
to behave myself, surrounded as 1 wus, this Peeper 
so placed heisolf as to he kneeling just before me. 
She displayed the most beautiful bosom imaginable, 
which heaved and fell with some fervour, while a 
delicate and well-shaped anu held a fan over her face. 

It was not in nature to command one’s eyes from this 
object. I could not avoid taking notice also of her 
fan, which had on it various figures very improper tt 
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| behold on that occasion. There lay m the body of 
the piece a Venus, (under a purple canopy furled 
with curious wreaths of diapery,) half naked, attend¬ 
ed with a train of Cit^iids, who were busied in fan¬ 
ning her as she slept. Behind her was drawn a 
satyr peeping over the silken fence, uud threatening 
to break through it. I frequently offered to turn 
my sight another way, but was still detained by the 
fascination of the Peeper’s eyes, who had long prac¬ 
tised a skill in them to recal the parting glauces of 
her beholders. You see my complaint, and 1 hope 
you will take these mischievous people, the Peepers, 
iuto your consideration. I doubt not but you will 
think a Peeper as much more pernicious than a 
Starer, as an ambuscade is more to bo feared than 
an open assault. 

“ [ am, Sir, your most obedient servant.” 
This Peeper using both fan and eyes, to be consi¬ 
dered as a Piet, and proceed accordingly. 

"King Lamms to the Spectator, Greeting, 
“ Though some may think we descend from our 
imperial dignity in holding correspondence with a 
private literato, yet as we have great respect to all 
good intentions tor our service, we do not esteem it 
beneath us to return you our royal thanks for what 
you published ip our behalf, while under confinement 
in the enchanted castle of the Savoy, and fur your 
mention of a subsidy for a prince in misfortune. 
This your timely zeal has inclined the hearts of 
divers to be aiding uuto us, if wo could propose the 
means. We have taken their good-will into consi¬ 
deration, and have contrived a method which will be 
I easy to those who shall give the aid, and iqot tuiac- 
teptable to us who receive it. A conceit of muyie 
shall be prepared at Haberdasher’s hull, lor Wed¬ 
nesday the second of May, and we will honour the 
said entertainment with our own presence, wheie 
| each person shall be assessed but at two shillings and 
sixpence. What we expect from yon is, that you 
publish these our loyal intentions, with injunction 
that they be read at all tea-tables within the cities of 
London and Westminster ; and so webid you hearti¬ 
ly farewell, “ Latinos, 

“ Knit/ of the i t ’.a fans. 

“Given at our court in Vinegar-yard, Stoiy the 
third from the earth, April 28, 171 i» 

It. 
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-Slreiiua nos exercet inertia.—lice 1. Kp xi 23 

Laborious idleness our powers employs 

Tub following letter being the first that I have re¬ 
ceived from the learned university of Cambridge, 1 
could not but do myself the honour of publishing it. 

I It gives an account of a new sect of philosophers 
which has arose in that famous residence of learn¬ 
ing ; and is, perhaps, the only sect this age is likely 
to produce. 

“ Mr. Spectator, Cambridge, April 20. 

“ Believing you to be a universal eneouragerof li¬ 
beral arts and sciences, and glad of any information 
I from the learned world, I thought an account of a 
| sect of philosophers very frequent among us, but not 
; taken notico of, as far as I can remember, by any 
j writers, either ancient or modern, would not be un¬ 
acceptable to you. The philosophers of this sect are, 
i in the language of our university, called loungers. 
I am of opinion that, as in many other things, so 
likewise in this, the ancients have been defective, 
viz., in mentioning no philosophers of this sort, 


Some indeed will affirm that they are a kind of Peri¬ 
patetics, because we see them continually walking 
about. But I would have these gentlemen consider, 
that though the ancient Peripatetics walked much, 
yet they wrote much also ; wituess to the sqrrow of 
this sect, Aristotle and others : whereas it monoto¬ 
nous that most of our professors never lay out a far¬ 
thing either in pen, ink, or paper. Others aie for 
deriving them from Diogenes, because seveial of tho 
leading men of the sect have a great deal of cynical 
humour in them, and delight muili iu sunshine. 
But then, again, Diogenes was content to have Ins 
constant habitation in a narrow tub, whilst om phi¬ 
losophers are so far from being of his opinion, that 
it is death to them to be confined within the limits 
of a good handsome convenient chamber but fin hall 
an hour. Others there are, who fmm the < leai u-.ss 
of their heads deduce the pedigree of loungers trom 
that great man (l think it was cither Plato or So¬ 
crates) who, after all his study and learning, pro¬ 
fessed, that all he then knew was, that lie knew 
nothing. You easily see this is but a shallow argu¬ 
ment, and may be soon confuted. 

“i have With great pains and industry made my 
observations from time to time upon these sages; 
and having now all mateinils ready, am compiling a 
treatise, wherein I shall set forth the use anil pro¬ 
gress of this famous sect, together with then maxims, 
austerities, manner of living, Ixc. Having prevailed 
with a friend who designs shoitly to publish a new 
edition of Diogenes Laertius, to add tins treatise of 
mine by way-of supplement, I shall now, to let the 
world sec what may be expected fioni me (liist beg¬ 
ging Mr. Spectator’s leave that the woild may see 
it,) briefly touch upon some of my chief observations, 
and then subsetibe myself your humble servant. In 
the first place L shall give you two or three of their 
maxims : the fundamental one, upon which their 
whole system is built, is this, viz. ‘ That Time being 
an implacable enemy to, and destroyer of, all things, 
ought to be paid in his own tom, and he destroyed 
and murdered without mercy, by all the ways that 
can be invented.’ Another favourite saying of theirs 
is, ' That business was designed only for knaves, 
ami study for bhu kheads.’ A third seemed to he a 
ludieious one, but has a great effort upon their lives, 
and is this, ‘ That the devil is at home.’ Now for 
their manner of living : and here I shall have a 
large field to expatiate in; but I shall reserve paiti- 
culars tor my intended discourse, and now only men¬ 
tion one or two of (heir principal cxereu-.es. The 
elder proficients employ themselves in inspecting 
mores hominmn multorum, in getting acquainted with 
all the signs and Windows in the town. Some are 
arrived at so great knowledge, that they can tell 
every time any butcher kills a calf, every tune any 
old woman’s cat is in the straw, and a thousand 
other matters as important. One am mat philoso¬ 
pher contemplates two or three hours every day over 
a sun-dial! and is true to the dial, 

-As the dial to the sun, 

Although tt be not stioao upon. 

Our younger students are content to carry their spe¬ 
culations as yet no farlhei than bowling-greens, bil¬ 
liard-tables, and such-like places. This may serve 
for a sketch of my design; in which I hope I shall 
have your encouragement. 

“ I am. Sir, yours." 

I must be so just as to observe, I have formerly 
seen of this sect at our other university ; though not 
distinguished by tli§ appellation which the learned 
historian my correspondent reports they bear at 
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Cambridge. They were ever looked upon as a 
people that impaired themselves more by their strict 
application to the rules of their order, than any other 
students whatever. Others seldom hurt themselves 
any farther than to gain weak eyes, aud sometimes 
head-aches} but these philosophers are seized all 
over with a general inability, indolence, and weari¬ 
ness, and a certain impatience of the place they are 
in, with a heaviness in removing to another. 

The loungers are satisfied with being merely part 
of the number of mankind, without distinguishing 
themselves from amongst them. They may bo said 
lather to suffer their tunc to pass than to spend it, 
without regard to the past, or prospect of thofutuie. 
All they know of life is only the present instant, aud 
do not taste even that. When one of this order 
happens to be a man of foi tunc, the expense of Ins 
time is transferred to his coach and horses, and his 
life is to be measured by their motion, not bis own 
enjoyments or sufferings. The chief entertainment 
one of these philosophers can possibly propose to 
himself, is to get a relish of dress. This, meibmks, 
might diveisity the person he is weal y of (Ins own 
dear self) to himself. I have known these two 
amusements make otic of these philosophers make u 
very toleiable figure in the world; with vancty of 
diesses m public assemblies m town, and quwk mo¬ 
tion ot his horses out of it, now to Bath, now to 
j Tunbridge, then to Newmarket, and then to London, 

! he has in process of tune brought it to pass, that his 
j conch and his horses have been mentioned in all 
i those places. When the loungers leave au academic 
' life, and, instead of this more elegant way of appear¬ 
ing in die polite world, retire to the seats ot theii 
; aacestois, they usually join in a pack of dogs, ami 
j employ their days in di fending their poultry from 
foxes. I do not know njiy other method, that any 
i of this order has ever taken to make a noise in the 
I world ; but I shall inquire into such about this town 
as have strived at the dignity of being loungers by 
the force of natural parts, without having ever seen 
a university; aud send my correspondent, for the 
embellishment of his book, the names and history of 
those who pass their lives without any incidents at 
all; and how they shift coffee houses and i hocolate- 
houses from hour to hour, to get over the insupport¬ 
able labour of doing nothing.—R. 
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-lotus otIn jeeore legyo 

Nascuntui Domini-Puns. Sat. v. 129 

Out passions play tho tyrants in out breasts 
Most of the trades, professions, and ways of living 
among mankind, take their original either from tho 
love of pleasure, or the fear of want. The former, 
when it becomes too violcut, degenerates into luxury, 
and the latter into avarice. As these two principles 
of action draw different ways, Porsius has given us 
a very humorous account of a young fellow who 
was roused out of his bod in order to be 6ent\ipon a 
long voyago by Avarice, and afterward over-per¬ 
suaded and kept at home by Luxury. I skiff set 
down the pleadings of these two imaginary person* 
as they are in the original, with Mr. Drydon's trans¬ 
lation of them: 

Mane, ptger, atari!*: surge, Inquit Av&rttta, eja 

Surge Regs*: ln*t«t: surge, inquit. Non queo. Surge. 

Et quid ogam ? HoglUs? saperdua odvebe ponta, 

Castors am, sluppas, hebenum, thus, iubrioa Coa. 

Tolle reeens primus pipar a sltlente camelo. 
v *rte aliqtud, Jura. Sad Jupiter ftudtet. Eheu 1 


Baro, reguststum diglto terebrare mlmunt 
Contentin parages, st vlvere cum Jove tendis, , 

Jam puena pc Item micciuctus at isiiopborum apt#* 

Ocyin ad navem. Nil obstat quin trabe vasts 
Algwum nip ins. nisi aoters Luxuna ante 
Seductum moneat; quo delude. Insane, ruis? Quo ? 
Quid ttbl vis? Call do sub pcctoce niaacula bills 
Intumuit, quam non axtbvxcrit uma cicuub ? 

Tun’ mare tiansiliaa? Tibi torla caimatic folio 
Cipnasilin tranatro? Veiuntauumquo rubcllum 
Exhalot vspiels Itesuin pice scssllis obba» 

Quid pc Us ? lit minimi, quos hie. qumeunco modosto 
Nutfleras, pergant avid»9 suilure Ucuncos ? 

Indulge geuio: carpamus duleia ■ nostrum est 
Quod vivia, Oiiis, et manes, ot tubule lira 
Vive memor leitii • fugit liora. Hoc quod loquor, inde est 
Kn quid ayn l llujilicl in divensum sauderia bamo: 
llunccma, un Iiunc sequens ? — Ssr, v, 132.* 

Whetlier alone, or in Uiy harlots lap, 

When lliou wouldst take a buy morning’s nap; 
tip. up, says Avarice ; thousuor’st again, 

St rr it host thy limbs and yawn'st, but all in vain. 

'i'he riepri'il tyrant no denial tukos; 

At tus conimsind til' unwilling sluggard vrakos. 

Wlist must I do’ ho cries; What' says hie lord. 

Why rise, make ready, and go straight aboard; 

With fish, from Euxtne seas, thy vessel freight. 

Flax, i a'tor, Cuau wines, tho prerioua weight 
Ol pe]tper, ami fcabeau incense, take 
With thy own hands, from the tir'd camel's back, 

And with post-haste thy tunning markets make 
lie spro to turn the penny lie and swear, 

’Tis wholesome sin , hut Jove, thou say’kt, will hear. 
Swear, fool, or slarvo, for tlie dilemmas even, 

A tradesman thou 1 aud hope to go to heav’n ' 
lteselv'd for bea, the stupes thy baggage pack, 

F.uli saddled with his burden on Ins back; 

Nothing retards thy voyage now, but he, 

That soft voluptuous pum.c, call’d Luxury; 

Aud he may ask tins civil question; Friend. 

U' hut dost lliou make n-shqtboani i to wbatend? 

Art thoa of llethlem's noble college free’ 

Murk, staring mad, that thou wouldst tempt the sea? 
Cubh'd in a cubin, on a maltrasa laid, 

On a brown lieoige, with lousy svvobbers fed. 

Dead wine that si inks of the Boravino, sup 
Fmm a foul jack in greasy maple cup ’ 
buy, wouldst thou bear ail tins, to raise til) store 
From six i' th' hundred to six hundred more ? 

Indulge, and to thy genius freely give ; 

Foi, not to live at ease, is not to live. 

Death stalks behind thee, and each flying hour 
Does some Joose remnant of thy life devour, 
hive, while thou In'si. foi death will make us all 
A name, a nothing hut all old wife' tale. 

Speak; wilt thou Avnrn e or Pleasure choose 
To be thy lui U ( Take one. and one refine. 

When a government Ununshos m conquests, and 
is secure from foreign attacks, it natmally falls into 
all the pleasures of luxury; ami as these pleasure* 
arc very expensive, they put those who are addicted 
to them upon laising fresh supplies of money by 
all tin: methods of rapaeiousness aud corruption : so 
that aval ice and luxury verv often become one com¬ 
plicated principle of action, In those whose hearts are 
wholly sot upon ease, magnificence, and pleasure. 
The most elegant and correct of all the Latin hta. 
toriaas observes, that in his’ time, when the most 
formidable states in the world were subdued by tho 
Romans, the republic sunk into those two vices of 
a quite different nature,- luxury and avarice ;f and 
accordingly describes Catiline as ouo who coveted 
the wealth of other men, at the samn time that he 
squandered away his own. This observation on the 
coujmonwealth, when it was in its height of power 
and riches, holds good, of all governments that are 
settled iu a state of ease and prosperity. At such 
time# meu naturally endeavour to outshine one ano¬ 
ther , in pomp and splendour, and having no fetus 
to alarm thorn from abroad, indulge themselves in 


* See Culleeuf sat hi. who ha* imitated thte passage von 
happily 

t AUeni nppetws, sul profutus 

P 
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the enjoyment of all the pleasures they can get iuto 
their possession ; which naturally produces avarice, 
and an immoderate pursuit after wealth and riches. 

As 1 was humouring myself m the speculation ol 
Lbcsc two gieat pmiciples of aclinn, l could not for¬ 
bear throwing my thoughts into a little hind of allc- 
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Felices emue suo—'- l.ct an, l 451 

Happy in their mistake. 

The Americans believe that all erea tares have 
souls, not only men and women, hut lnutes, vego- 


gorv or fable, with which I shall heie present my tables, nay, even the most inanimate things, ns stocks 
reader. and stones. They believe the same of all the walks 

There wore two very powerful tyiants engaged of ait, us of knives, bouts, looking-glasses; and 
mapeipetualw.il against each other; the name that as any of these things perish, their souls go into 
of the first was I.uxiny, and of the second Avarice, another world, which is inhabited by the ghosts of 
The aim of each of them was no less than univei- men and women. Fur tins reason they always place 
sal monarchy over the he.u(s of mankind. Lux- by the corpse of their dead friend a how and ariows, 
illy had many generals under him, who did him (hat lie may make use of the souls of them m the 
great service, as Pleasure, Mirth, Pomp, and Fa- other world, as he did of their wooden bodies m this, 
shion. Avarice was likewise very strong in his How absurd soever such an opinion as this may ap- 
oflicers, being faithfully served by Hunger, Indus- pear, our European philosophers have maintained 
try, (iore, and Watchfulness he had likewise a several notions altogether as improbable. Some of j 
pi ivy-counsellor who was always at his elbow, and Plato’s followers in particular, when they talk of (he 
whispering something or other in his ear: the name world of ideas, entertain ub with substances and | 
of tins privy-counsellor was Pot city. As Avaiice beings no less extiavagant and chimeneal. Many | 
conducted himself by the counsels of Puvoty, his Aristotelians have likewise spoken as unintelligibly 
antagonist was entirely guided by the dictates and of (heir substantial foima. I shall only instance 
advice of Plenty, who was Ins first counsellor and Albertus Magnus, who, in his dissertation upon the 
ministei of state, that concerted nil lus measures loadstone, observing that file will destiov ils mag- 

for him, and never dcpaited out of his sight. While netic vntues, tells us tbut he took pellicular notice 

these two great rivals were thus contending for cm- of one as it lay glowing amidsl a heap of binning 
pne, their conquests vveie very vat toils .—Luxury coals, and that he perceived a certain blue vapour to 
got possession of one heart, and Avarice of anothci anse from it, which ha believed might be the substan- 
The father of a family would often range himself teal form, that is, m our W T est Indian phrase, the 
I under the hunneis of Avarice, and the son undei soul of the loadstone. 

I those of Luxury. The wife and husband Would There is a tradition among the Amcucans, that 

j often dci lare themselves on the (wo different par- one of their count)y men descended m a vision to 
; ties ; nnv, the same person would very ofletl side the great icpository of souls, or, as we call if here, 
j with one in his youth, and revolt to the oilier in his to the other world and that upon his l etui n he gave 
old age. Indeed the wise men of the world stood his fiiends a distinct account of every thing he saw 
neutei ; but, alas! their nuluLcis vveie not consi- among those regions of the dead. A lnend of mine, 
derable. At length, when these two potentates had whom I have formerly mentioned, pievailed upon 
weaned themselves with waging wui upon one ano- one of the interpreters of the Indian kings, to in- ! 
ther, they agreed upon an interview, at which none quire of them, if possible, what tradition they have 
of their couusclloia were to be present. It is said among them of this matter- which, as well as lie 
that Luxury began the parley, and after having re- could learn by those many questions which he asked 
presented the endless slate of war in which they them at several times, was in substance as billows. 
were engaged, told his enemy, with a frankness ol The visionary, whose name was Marrnton, after 
heart which is natural to him, that lie believed they having tiavclled for a long space under a hollow 
two should be very good friends, were «t not lot the mountain, arrived at length on the confines of this 
instigations of l’oveity, that pernicious counsellor, world of spirits, but could not enter it by icason of 
who made an ill use of Ins car, and filled him with a thick forest made up of hushes, hiamblcs, and 
groundless apprehensions and prejudices. To this pointed thorns, so perplexed and into woven with 
Avarice replied, that he looked upon Plenty (the one another, that it was impossible to hud a passage 
first minister of lus antagonist) to be a much more through it. Whilst he was looking about fui some 
destructive counsellor thun Poverty, for that he was tiack or pathway that might be worn in any p.nt ol 
perpetually suggesting pleasures, banishing all the it, he saw a huge lion couched under the side of it, 
necessary cautions against want, and consequently who kept his eye upon linn in the same posture as 
undermining those principles on which the govern- when he watches for his prey. The Indian imme- 
ment of Avarice was founded. At last, in order to diately started back, whilst the lion rose with a 
an accommodation, they agreed upon this prelimi- spring, and leaped towards him. Being w holly des- 
nary; that each of them should immediately d:s- titntc of all other weapons, he stooped clown to take 

miss his privy-counsellor. When things were thus a huge stone in his hand; but to his infinite surprise 

far adjusted towards a peace, all other differences grasped nothing, and found the supposed stone to be 
were soon accommodated, insomuch that for the only the apparition of one. If he was disappointed 
future they resolved to live as good friends and con- ou this side, he was as much pleased on the other, 
federates, and to share between them whatever con- when ho found the lion, which had seized ou his left 
quests were made on either side. For this reason bhoulder, had no power to hurt him, and was only 
we now find Luxury and Avarice taking possession life ghost of that ravenous creature which it appeared 
of the same heart, and dividing the same person be- to be. He no sooner got rid of his impotent enemy, i ’ 

tween them. To which I shall only add, that since but he marched up to the wood, and after having ’ 

'■ the discarding of the counsellors above mentioned, surveyed it foT some time, endeavoured to press into 
! Avarice supplies Luxury in the room of Plenty, as one part of it that was a little thinner than the rest; 
Luxury prompts Avarice in the place of Poverty. when again, to his great surprise, he found the bushes 

(). made no resistance, but that he walked through 
- briars and brambles with the same ease os through 
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the open air; and in short, that the whole wood was 
nothing else but a wood of shades. He immediately 
concluded, that this huge thicket of thorns and brakes 
was designed as a kind of fence or quickset hedge to 
the ghosts it enclosed ; and that probably their soft 
substances might be torn by these subtle points and 
prickles, which were too weak to make any impres¬ 
sions on flesh and blood. With this thaught, he re¬ 
solved to travel through this intricate wood; when 
by degrees ho felt a guleof perfumes breathing upon 
hun, that grew stronger and sweeter in proportion 
as he advanced. He had not proceeded much farther, 
when he observed the thorns and briers to end, and 
give place to a thousand beautiful green trees covered 
with blossoms of the finest scents and colours, that 
formed a wilderness of sweets, and were a kind of 
lining to those ragged scenes which he had before 
passed thtough. As he was coming out of this de¬ 
lightful part of the wood, and entering upon the 
plains it enclosed, he saw several horsemen lushing 
j by bun, and a little while after beard the ery of a 
1 pack of dogs. Ho had not listened long before lie 
j saw the apparition of a imlk-whiLc steed, with a 
i young man on the back of it, advancing upon full 
; stretch after the souls of about a bundled beagles, 

! that wore hunting down the ghost of a hare, which 
! ran away before them with an unspeakable swiftness 
j As the man on the milk-white steed came by him, 
he looked upon him very attentively, and found him 
, to he the young puncc Nichnragua, who died about 
■ half a year holme, and, by reason of bis great vir¬ 
tues, was at that tunc lamented ovei all the western 
| parts of America. 

He had no sooner gut out of the wood, but he was 
entertained with such a landscape of flowery plains, 

' green meadows, running streams, sunny lulls, and 
. shady vales, as were not to be represented by lus 
own expressions, nor, as he said, by the conceptions 
I of otheis. This happy region was peopled with in¬ 
numerable swarms of spirits, who applied themselves 
j to exercises and diversions, according as their fan- 
j eics led thorn. Some of them were tossing the figure 
of a quoit; others were pitching the shadow of a 
j bar; others were breaking the apparition of a horse; 

and multitudes employing themselves upon ingenious 
I handicrafts with the souls- of departed utensils, for 
j that is the name w 1 h in the Indian language they 
! give their tools when they arc burnt or broken. As 
| he travelled through this delightful scene, he was 
! very often tempted to pluck the flowers that rose 
i every where about him in the greatest variety and 
I profusion, having never see several of them in his 
own Country; but he qai found, that though 
they were the objects of In i sight, they were not 
liable to his touch. Ho at length came to the side 
of a great river, and being a good fisherman him¬ 
self, stood upon the banks of it some time to look 
' upon an angler that had taken a great many shapes 
of fishes, which lay flouncing up and down by him. 

I should have told my reader, that this Indian had 
been formerly married to one of the greatest beau¬ 
ties of his country, by whom he htnl.scvci’al children. 
This couple were so famous for their love and con¬ 
stancy to one another, that the Indians to this dqy, 
when they give a married man joy of his wife, wish 
they may live together like Marratori and Yaratilda. 
Marratnn had not stood long by the fisherman when 
he saw the shadow of his beloved Yaratilda, who had. 
for sotne time fixed her eye upon him, before he dia- 
rovered her. Her arms were stretched out towards 
him, ^oods of tears ran down her eyes: her looks, 
her hands, her voice, called him over t© her; anti 


at the same time seemed to tell him that the river 
was impassable. Who can describe the passion 
made up of joy, sorrow, love, desire, astonishment, 
that rose in the Indian upon the sight of his dear 
Yaratilda ? He could express it by nothing but his 
tears, which ran like a river down his cheeks as he 
looked upon her. He had not stood ih this posture 
long, before he plunged into the stream that lay be¬ 
fore him; and finding it to be nothing but the 
phantom of u river, stalked on the bottom of it till 
he avose on the other side. At his approach Yara- 
tijda flew into his arms, whilst Marratnn wished 
himself disencumbered of that body which kept her 
from his embraces. After many questions and en¬ 
dearments on both sides, she conducted him to a 
bower which she had dressed with'all the ornaments 
that could lie met with iq those blooming regions. 
She had made it gay beyond imagination, and was 
every day adding something new to it. As Marra- 
ton stood astonished at the unspeakable beauty of 
her habitation, and ravished with the fragrancy that 
came from every pait of it, Yaratilda told him that 
she was preparing this bower for Ins reception, as 
well knowing that his piety to his God, and his 
faithful dealing towards men, would certainly bring 
him to that happy place whenever his life should be 
at an end. She then brought two of her children to 
him, who died some years before, amt resided with 
her in the same delightful bower; advising him to 
breed up those others winch were still with him in 
such a manner, that they might hereafter all of them 
meet together m this happy place. 

The tradition tells us fai thcr, that he had after¬ 
ward a sight of those dismal habitations which aro ' 
the pmfiou of ill men after douth; and mentions se¬ 
veral molten seas of gold, m which were plunged 
the souls of barbarous Europeans, who put to the 
sword so many thousands of poor Indians for the 
sake of that precious metal, /Hut having already 
touched upon the chief points of this tradition, and 
exceeded the measure of my paper, I shall not giva 
any further account of it.—0. 

No. 57. SATURDAY, MAY 5, 1711. 

Vue 111 yirieitlare jmiest mulier galeftta imdoreni, 

Vutti fugit a sexu 1 —-— Juv. bat xu 2 M, 

IVlmtsonsG of shame in woman’s breast can He* 

Inur'd lo arms, and her own sex to fly ? 

Wiikn the wife of Hector, in Homer’s Iliad, dis¬ 
courses with her husband about the battle in which 
he was going to engage, the hero, desiring her to 
leave the matter to his care, bids her go to her 
maids, and mind her spinning; by which the poet 
intimates, that men und women ought to busy 
themselves in their proper spheres, and on such 
matters only as aro suitable to their respective sex. 

I am at this time acquainted with a young gen¬ 
tleman, who has passed a great pait of his life in 
the nursery,* and upon occasion can make a caudle 
nr a sack-posset better than any man in England. 
Ho is likewise a wonderful critic in cambric and 
muslins, and be will talk an hour together upon a 
sweet-meat. Ha entertains his mother every night 
with observations that ho makes both in town and 
and court: as what lady shows the nicest fancy in 
hot dress j what man of quality wears the fairest 
wig j who has the finest linen, who the prettiest 
snuff-box; with many other tho like curious re- 
marks, that may he made in good company. 

On tho other hand, 1 have very frequently the 
opportunity of seeing a rural Andromache, who 
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came up tx> towu last winter, and if. one ot' the great¬ 
est fox-hunters in the country. She tulks of hounds 
and horses, and makes nothing of leaping over a 
i six -bar gate. If a man tells her a waggish story, 
she gives him a push with her hand in jest, and 
calls him au impudent dog; aud if her set vant neg¬ 
lects his business, Uneaten* to kick him out of the 
house. I have lnard her in her math call a sub¬ 
stantial tradesman a lousy cui; and lemcniber one 
day, when she could not think of the name of a 
person, she described him in a large company ot 
men and ladies by the fellow mtli the bioud 
shoulders. 

If those speeches and actions, whi< h in their own 
nature are indifferent, appeal ridiculous when they 
proceed from a wrong sex, the faults und lmperlec 
tiotis ot one sex transplanted into another appear 
black and monstrous. As tor the men, l shall not 
in this paper any faither concern myself about 
them; but as 1 would tain coutuhute to make wo¬ 
mankind, which is the must beautiful pait of ciea- 
j tion, entirely amiable, and wcai out all those little 
j 6pots and blemishes that are apt to use among the 
j charms which natuie has pound out upon tin in, 
i I shall dedicate this papei to their set me 'flu- 
spot which I would here eudeuvoui to thai them ol, 
is that party rage which of late yeaisis wry much 
crept into their couveisation. This is, m its natuie, 

I a male ucp, aud made up of many angiy and 
1 cruel passions that are allugetliei repugnant to the 
softness, the modesty, and those othei umicaung 
; qualities which are natural to the lair sex. Women 
; were formed to tempi-i mankind, and soothe them 
into tenderness ami compassion; not to set an edge 
upon their minds, and blow up m them those pas¬ 
sions which are too apt to use ol then own act old 
When I have seen a pretty mouth uttonug calum¬ 
nies and invectives, what would 1 not have gnen to 
have stopt it? Ilotv I have been troubled to see 
some of the finest features in the world glow pale, 
and tremble with paity rage! Camilla n. one of 
the greatest beauties in the British nation, and yet 
values herself more upon being the vnago of one 
party, than upon being the toast of both. The 
dear creatuie, about a week ago, encountered the 
fierce and beautiful Ponthesilcu across a tea-table, 
j but in the height of her anger, as her hand chanced 
; to shake with the earnestness ot the dispute, she 
j scalded her fmgeis, and spilt a dish of tea upon her 

E elticoat. Ilad not this accident broke off the dc- 
ate, nobody knows where it would have ended. 

I There is one consideration which 1 would ear¬ 
nestly recommend to all my female readers, and 
which, I hope, will have some weight with them. 
In short, it la ting, that there is nothing so had lor 
the face as party zeal. It gives an ill-natured cast 
to the eye, aud a disagreeable sourness to the look : 
besides that it makes the lines too strong, and 
flushes them worse than brandy. I have seen a wo- 
i man’q face break out in heats, as sbo had been talk- 
ing against a great lord, whom she had never seen 
i in her life; and indeed I never knew a party-woman 
! that kept her beauty for a twelvemonth, I would 
j therefore advise all my female readers, us they value 
their complexions, to let alone all disputes of this 
nature; though, at the some time, I would give free 
I liberty to all superannuated motherly partisans to 
be as violent as they please, since there will be no 
danger either of their spoiling their faces, or of 
their gaining convetts. 

For my own part, I think a man makes an odious 
and despicable figure, that is violent in a party, 


but a woman is too since 1 e to mitigate the fury of 
her principles with temper ami discretion, aud to 
a< t w llh that caution and reservedness which 
are lequisite in our sex. When this unnatural zeal 
gets into them, it throws them into ten thousand 
heats and extravagancies; their generous souls set 
no bounds to their love or to their hatred; and 
whether a wing or a toiy, a lap-dog or a gallant, un 
opera or a puppet-show, be the object of it, the 
passion, while it reigns, engrosses the whole 
w email. 

I lcmember, when Di. Titus Oates* was in all 
his glory, 1 accompanied my fiiend Will Honey¬ 
comb in a visit to a lady of Ins ucquaintam o. Wo 
weie no soonei sat down, but upon casting my eyes 
about the room, I found m almost every comer of 
it a print that, represented the doctor ill all magni¬ 
tudes and dimensions. A little after, as the lady 
was dm nursing with my friend, und held her snuff¬ 
box in hci hand, who should I see in the lid ot if 
but the dm tin ? It was not long after tins when 
she had occa-ion for her handheiehief, which, upon 
first opening, discovered among the plans ol it the 
liguro ot the doctor. Upon tins my fiiend Will, 
who loves railleiy, told her, that jf lit- was iu Mr. 
Tiuelove’s pljre (tor that was the name ot lu-t hus¬ 
band), he should be made as uneasy by a handker¬ 
chief us ever Othello was. “ I am an aid,” said she, 

Mr. Honeycomb, you are a tory . tell me truly, 
are you a friend to the dnctoi, or not?” \\ ill, in¬ 
stead of making her a leply, smiled in hoi t.iee 
(for indeed she was vety piotty) and told her, that 
one ot her patches was dioppmg off. .Stic immdi- 
atcly adjusted it, and looking a little scunusly, 

” Well,” says she, “ l will he hanged it you mid 
your silent tuend there are not against the doctor 
in your licaits; I suspected as much by his baying 
nothing.” Upon thus she took hei tan in her hand, 
and upon the opening of it, again displayed to us 
the figure of the doctor, who was placed with great 
giavity among the sticks of it. In a word, I louud 
that the doctor had taken possession of her thoughts, 
her discourse, and most ot her furniture ; hut find¬ 
ing my sett pressed too close by her question, I 
winked upon my friend to take his leave, which he 
did ttuoidiugly.—C. 

No. 58,] MONDAY, MAY 7, 1711. 

Ut plcturd, poems erit —Uvr. Ars. Poet, xcr 361. 

Poems like pictures arc. 

Nothing is so much admired, and so little under¬ 
stood, as wit. No author that I know of has written 
professedly upon it, and as for thoso who muke any 
mention nl it, they only treat on the subject as it 
has accidentally fallen in their way, and that too iu 
little short reflections, or in general exclamatory 
flourishes, without entering into the bottom of the 
matter. I hope, therefore, I shall perform an ac¬ 
ceptable work to my countrymen, if 1 treat at largo 
upon tin's subjcit; which I shall endeavour to do in 
a manner suitable to it, that I may not meur the 
censure which a famous critic bestows upon one who 
htd written a treatise on “ the sublime,” in a low 
gtovelhng style. I intend to lay aside a whole 
week for this undertaking, that the scheme of my 
thoughts may not be broken and interrupted ; and 
I dare promise myself, if my readers will give me a 
week’s attention, that this great city will be very 


* Though the name of Dr. T. Oates la mads use of hare, 
Dr. Sacfievtrtl is the parson alluded to. 
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i much changed for the better by next Saturday night. 

I shall endeavour to make what I say intelligible to 
ordinary capacities; but if my readers meet with 
any paper that in some parts of it may he a little 
out ot their reach, I would not have them discou¬ 
raged, for they may assure themselves the next shall 
he much clearer. 

As the great and only end of theso my speeula- 
! turns is to banish vice and ignorance out of tiieterri- 
i lanes of Cieat Britain* I shall endeavour as 
j much as possible to establish among us a (aste of 
polite writing. It is with this view that 1 have en- 
i ufavoured to sot my readers right in several points 
J is luting to operas and tiagedies ; aud shall from 
j fuiic to time impart my notions of comedy, as I think 
j they may tend to its refinement and perfection. I 
| find by my bookseller, that these papers of entieism, 

I vuih that upon humour, have, met with a more kind 
1 reception than indeed 1 could have hoped for from 
1 such subjects; for which reason l shall enter upon 
my present undertaking with gioatcr cheerfulness. 

; III this, and one or two following papers, 1 shall 
: trace out the hi-lniy of false wit, and distinguish the 
I aeveiul kinds ot it as they have prevailed in different 
ages ot the world. Thu 1 think the more necessary 
at present, because 1 ohscived there wen 1 attempts 
on foot last winter to revive some ot those anti¬ 
quated modes of wit that have boon long exploded 
out of fho commonwealth of letteis. There were 
several satires and panegyrics handed about in 
acrostii, by which means some of the most arrant 
j undisputed blockheads about fho town began to cn- 
! tell.no ambitious thoughts, and to set. up for polite 
i authors. I shall theietme deseiibe at length tho.,e 
! many arts of false wit, m which a writer does not 
show himself a man of a beautiful genius, but of 
gieat industry. 

j The fii-f sperm-; of f.ihe wit which I have met with 
I is vcuei able for its antiquity, and has piodmed se¬ 
veral pieces which have lived very near as long us 
the lined itself. I uve.ui those short, poems printed 
among the minor Creek poets, which resemble the 
figure of an e^g, ri pan of wings, an axe, a shep¬ 
herd’s pipe, mid an alt.u. 

As for the first, it is a little oval poem, and may 
not nnpropeily be called a scholar's egg. I would 
endeavour to hatch it, or, in more intelligible lan¬ 
guage, to translate it into English, did not, I find 
the interpretation of it very dilTlcult; for the author 
I seems to have been more intent upon the figure of 
his poem than upon the sense of it. 

The pair of wings consists of twelve verses, or 
rather feathers, every verse decreasing gradually m 
! its measure according to its situation in the wing. 
The subject ot it (as in the rest of the poems which 
follow) hears some remote affinity with tho figure, 
for it tlescnbes a god of love, who is always painted 
with wings. 

The axe, methinks, would have been a good figure 
for a lampoon, had the edge of it consisted of the 
mo?t satirical parts of the work ; but as it is i'.t the 
original, I Lake it to have been nothing else but the 
posy of an axe which was consecrated to Minerva, 
and was thought to have been the same that Eptms 
made use of in the building of tho Trojan horse; 
which is a hint I shall leave to the consideration of 
the critics. I am apt to thmk that the posy was 
written originally upon tho axo, like those which 
our modorn cutlers inscribe upon their knives; and 
that therefore the posy still icniains in its original 
shape, though the axe itself is lost. 

The shepherd's pipe may bo said to be full of j 


music, for it is composed of nine different kinds of 
verses, which by their several lengths resemble the 
nine stops of the old musical instrument, that is 
likewise the subject of the poem. 

The altar is inscribed with the epitaph of TroiluS, 
tho son of Hecuba; which, by the way, makes me 
believe that these false pieces of wit are much more 
ancient than the authors to whom they are generally 
ascribed: at least I will never be persuaded that so 
fine a writer as Theocritus could have been tbe au¬ 
thor of any such simple works. 

It was impossible for a man to succeed in these 
performances who was not a kind of painter, or tit 
least a designer. He was first of all to draw the 
outline of tho subject winch he intended to write 
upon, and afterward conform the description to the 
figure of his subjer t. The poetry was to contractor 
dilate itself according to the mould in which it was 
east. Iu a word, the verses were to be cramped or 
extended to the dimensions of the frame that was 
prepaid! for them, and to undergo the tate of those 
persons whom the tyrant Piocrustesused to lodge in 
lus iron bed—if they were too short, be stretched 
them i)n a lack ; and if I hey were too long, chopped 
oil a pait of their legs, till they fitted the couch 
whn U lie had prepaied ten them. j 

Mi. Dryden hint- at ibis obsolete kind of wit in i 
one of tin’ following verses in his Mac Fleam ; j 
which an English reactei cannot undeistnud, who ; 
does not know that there are those blue poems I 
above-mentioned m the shape of wings and altars • ! 

-Choosy for thy command | 

Soihe ]u rterdul pi <»\ wco in acros* icl.iml • 1 

• There m s-l Inou wiiij* display, md altars raise. j 

AmJ torture one pool word a thouiaud ways. ) 

This fashion of false wit was revived by several j 
poets of the last age, and m particular may be met j 
:with among Mi. Ilcrbeifs poems, and, if [ am not I 
mistaken, in the translation of Du Baitas. I do 
not icinember any other kind of woik among the 
moderns which mmo resembles the pcrfoimauees I 
have mentioned, than that iamous picture of King 
'Charles the Fust, winch has tho whole bouk of 
psalms wutten m tile lines ot the face and the hair 
of the head. When l was last at Oxford I perused 
one of the whiskers, and was reading the other, but 
could not go so far in it as 1 would have done by 
reason of the impatience, of my friends and fellow- 
travellers, who all of them pressed to see such a pieru 
of curiosity. 1 have since heard thatthere is now an 
eminent writing-master in town wlm has transcribed 
all I ho whole Testament in a full-bottomed periwig: 
and if the fashion would introduce the thick kind of 
wigs which were in voguo some few years ago, ho 
promises to add two or three supernumerary locks 
that should contain all the Apocrypha. He de¬ 
signed this wig originally for king William, having 
disposed of the two books of Kings iu the two forks 
of the foretop; but that glorious monarch dying be¬ 
fore the wig was finished, there is a space loft in it 
for tho face of any one that has a mind to purchase it. 

But to return to our ancient poems in picture, I 
would humbly propose, for the benefit of our modern 
smatlerers in poetry, that they would imitate their 
brethren among the ancients in those ingenious de¬ 
vices. I have communicated this thought to a young 
poetical lover of my acquaintance, who intends to 
present his mistress with a cony of verses made in 
the shape of her fan; and, if tie tells me true, has 
already finished the threo first sticks of it He has 
likewise promised me to get the measure of hi* mis¬ 
tress’* marriage finger, with a design to make a posy 
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in tin’ fashion of a ring, which shall exactly fit it. 
It is so very easy to enlarge upon a good hint, that 
I do not question but my ingenious readers will ap¬ 
ply what I have said to many other particulars : and 
that we shall see the town filled in a very little time 
with poetical tippets, handkerchiefs, suuft-boses, and 
the like female ornaments, I shall therefore con¬ 
clude with a word of advice to those admnalde 
English authors who call themselves I'mdaiic writers, 
that they would apply themselves to tins kind of wit 
without loss of time, as being provided hotter than 
any other poets with verses of all sues and dimen¬ 
sions.—C. 


No. 5'J.j TUESDAY, MAY 8, 1711. 

Opcrcsc min] ayunt —Sknkoa 

Busy about ncthiiiu 

THEtu-. is nothing more certain, than that every 
man would ho a wit if lie could; and notwithstand¬ 
ing pedants of a ptotendrd depth and solidity aic apt 
to decry the writings of a polite author as flash and 
fiotJi, they all of them shew, upon occasion, that 
they would spate no pain? to arrive at the diameter 
of those whom they seem to despise. Eor this rea¬ 
son we often find them endeavouring at woiks of 
fancy, which cost them minute pangs m tlie produc¬ 
tion. The tiutli of it is, a man had hotter he a gui¬ 
ld-slave than a wit, weic one to gam that title by 
Illume elabomte trifles which have been the inven¬ 
tions of suth authors as wore often masters of great 
learning, but no genius. 

[u niv lust paper I mentioned some of tbt’se false 
wits among the. ancients, and in this shall give the 
reader two or thiee other species of them, that nou¬ 
rished in the same eailyagrs of the world. The first 
I shall produce are the lipogranunatists or letter- 
droppers ot antiquity, that would lake an exception, 
without any leason, against some pal titular letter in 
tIn* alphabet, so as not to admit it once into a whole 
poem. One Tiyphiodorus was a great master m 
this kind of writing. He composed an Odyssey or 
epic poem on the adventures ol Uljssec, consisting 
ol four and twenty books, having entuely banished 
the letter A from the first book, which, was called 
Alpha (as lucm A non luetmlo) because there was 
not an alpha ill it. His second hook was insmbed 
IU ta for the same reason. In short, the poet ex- 
eluded the whole four and twenty letfers in their 
turns, and shewed them, one after another, that he 
could do his business without them. 

It must have been veiy pleasant to have seen this 
poet avoiding the. reprobate letter, as much as an¬ 
other would a false quantity, and making his escape 
from it through the several Greek dialects, when he 
was pi esse d with it in any particular syllable. For 
the most apt and elegant word m the whole lan¬ 
guage was rejected, like a diamond with a flaw in it, 
if it appeared blemished with a wrong lettei. 1 
shall only observe upon this head, that if the work I 
have here mentioned had been now extant, the Odys¬ 
sey of Tryphiodorus, ill all probability, would have 
been oftener quoted by our learned pedants, than 
the Odyssey ol Homer. What a perpetual fund 
would it have tieeti of obsolete words and phrases, 
unusual barbarisms and rusticities, absurd spellings, 
and complicated dialects ? I make no question but 
it would have been Looked upon as one of the most 

valuable treafunes of the Gieek tongue. 

I find likewise among the ancients that ingenious 
kind ol com i it, which the moderns distinguish by 
the name of a lebus, that doe* not sink a loiter, but 


a whole word, by substituting a picture in its place. 
When Ccesur was one of the masters of the Roman 
mint, lie placed the figure of an elephant upon the 
reverse of the public money ; the word Caseai signi¬ 
fying an elephant in the Punic language. This was 
artificially contrived liy Ciesar, because it was not 
lawful for a private man to stamp lus own figure 
upon the coin of thu commonwealth. Cicero, who 
was so called from the founder ot ins family, that was 
maiked on the nose with a little wen like a vetch 
(which is Citer in Latin,) instead of Marcus Tullius 
Cicero, oideied the words Marcus Tullius with a 
figure of a vetch at the end of them, to be inscribed 
on a public monument. This was done probably to 
shew that he was neither ashamed of Ins name or his 
family, notwithstanding the envy ot his competitors 
had often leproached him with both In the same 
manner, we load of a famous building that was 
marked m several parts of it with the figures ol u 
frog and a lizard; (how wolds hi Cheek having been 
the names of the architects, who by the laws oi their 
country were novel permitted to msciihe (heir own 
names upon then works. For the same reason it. is 
thought that the finehuk of the horse, in the antique 
equestrian statue of Marcus Auielms, jvpicscnts at 
a distance the shape of an owl, to intimate the toiin- 
tiy of the statuary who, in all piobalulity was an 
Athenian. This kind of wit was veiy much nt vogue 
among out own countrymen about an age or two 
ago, who did not practise it for any oblique reason, 
as tiie ancients above-mentioned, but puiely for the 
sake of being witty. Among innumerable instances 
that may be given of this nature, I shall produce tiie 
device of one Mr. Newberry, as I Imd it mentioned 
by our learned Camden in lus remains. Mr. New¬ 
berry, to represent lus name by a putuie, hung up 
at his diioi the sign of a yew-tree, that had several 
hemes upon it, and m the midst of them a great 
gulden N hung upon the hough ol the tree, which 
by the help of a little lalse spelling made up the 
word N-cvv-licriy. 

I shall conclude this topic with a rebus, which has 
been lately hewn out in troestone, am! erected over 
two of the portals of Blenheim House, being the 
figure of a monstrous lion tearing to pieces a little 
ruck. For the better understanding of which de¬ 
vice, I must acquaint my English render, that acock 
has the misfortune to he called in Latin by the same 
word that signifies a Frenchman, ap a lion is the cm 
Idem of the English nation. Such a device, in so 
noble a pile of building, looks like a nun man heroic 
poem; and I am very sony the tiuiv ingenious ar¬ 
chitect would suffei the statuary to blemish his ex¬ 
cellent plan with so poor a conceit. But I hope 
what I have said will gain quarter for the cock, and 
deliver linn out of the lion’s paw. 

I find likewise in ancient times the conceit of 
making an echo talk sensibly, and give rational 
answers. If this could he excusable m any writer, 
it would be in Ovid, where he introduces the Echo as 
a nymph, before she was worn away into uothing 
but a voice. The learned Erasmus, though a man 
of wit and genius, has composed a dialogue upon 
this silly kind of device, and made use of an echo 
who seems to have been a very extraordinary 1m 
guist, for she answers the person she talks with in 
Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, according as she found 
the syllables which she was to repeat in any of these 
learned languages. Iludibras, in ridicule of this 
false kind of wit, has described Bruin bewailing the 
loss of his bear to a solitary Echo, who is of great 
use to the poet in several distichs, as she decs not 
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| only repeat after lura, but helps out his verse, and 
I furnishes him with rhymes : 

He rag'd, and kept as heavy a coil aa 
Stout Hercules for loss of Hylaa : 

Forcing the valleys to repeat 
The accents of his sad regret. 

He bcathts breast, ami tore his hair, 

For loss of his dear crony bear, 

That Echo from the hollow ground, 

Hi* doleful wailings did resound 
Moru wistfully by mail* times, 

Than 111 small poet's splay-lout ihynies, 

That make her, in their luetul stones, 
j To answer to liil'rogidories, 

! And most unconscionably depose 

i things of which she iiollimf knows: 

J And when she has .said all she call say, 

I ' I ts wrested to the lover's f.uit-y. 

• Quoth he, O vvlidhcr, wicked Jlrinn, 

Art thou Hod to my-Echo, " rum ?' 

i ) thoii'dit th' had'st scorn’d to budge a step 

I For fear (Quoth Echo) " Mairy guep.' 

' am f ii"t hero to take thy part? 

then what lias quell'd thy stubborn lieatt ? 

Have these hones rattl'd, and this head 
bo often ill thy quarrel hied ’ 
j Nor did I ever wmee oi giudge it, 

! For Uiy dear sake, (Quoth slid " Hum budget. 

I Thinks t Hum twill not he laid r th di-h, 

! Thun turn d-ttliv hm k ’ fQuorh Fclnn ' FhIi ” 

To run from those UF hadst ovcicome 
Tims cowardly ■' (btnolh Fahm ” Shiio 
Rut what a vengeance makes tln-e Dy 
From me too as ttilni* enemy 3 
Or if thou hast no thought n| me, 

1 Nor wind I have endur'd U.i thee. 

Yet. shamo and honour might pre\ id 
To keep thee thus from (unimg tail: 

For who would grudge to spend lus blood m 
His honour a causo t (Quoth she) " A pudding ' 

i G. 
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Several kinds of false wit that vanished iri the 
! refined ages of the world, discovered themselves 
j again in the times of monkish ignorance. 

! As the mouks were the masteis of all that little 
j learning which was then extant, and hail then* 

I whole lives entirely disengaged from business, it is 
‘no wonder that several of them, who wanted ge- 
| mus for bigiiei performances, employed many hours 
i in the composition of such tricks in wilting as re- 
| qmred much time and little capacity. I have seen 
| half the /Kneel turned into Latin rhymes by one 
j of the beaux eapnts of thatdaik ago; who says in 
I his preface to it, that the rEnenl wanted nothing 
j but the sweets of rhyme to make it the most perfect 
| work in its kind. 1 nave likewise seen a hymn in 
I hexameters to the Virgin Marv, which tilled a 
| whole hook, though it consisted but of tho eight 
■ following words: 

Tot, tlbl, sunt, Virgo, dote*, quot, sidcra, ccvlo. 

Thou hast a* many virtues, O Virgin, us there are stars in 
heuveu 

The poet rung the changes upon these eight seve¬ 
ral words, and by that means made his verses al¬ 
most as numerous as tho virtues and the stars which 
they celebrated. It is no wonder that men who 
had so much time upon their hands did not only re¬ 
store all the antiquated piecesof false wit, but en¬ 
rich tho world with inventions of their own. It 
was to this age that we owe, the production of ana¬ 
grams, which is nothing else but a transmutation 


of one word into another, or the turning of the 
same set of letters into diSerent words ; which may 
change night into day, or black into white, if 
Chance, who is the goddess that presides over these 
sorts of composition, shall so direct. I remember 
a witty author, in allusion to this kind of writing, 
calls his rival, who (it seems) was distorted, aud 
had his limbs set in places that did not properly be¬ 
long to them, “ the anagram of a man.” 

When the anagrammatisl takes a name to work 
upon, he considers it at fust as a mine not broken ; 
up, which will not shew the trea-ure it contains, till 
he shall have spent many hours in the search of it; 
fm it is his business to find out one word that con¬ 
ceals it,e]f in another, and to examine the letters 
iti all the variety of stations in which they can pos¬ 
sibly be ranged. I have heard of a genllemau, 
who, when this kind of wit was ill fashion, en¬ 
deavoured to gam his mistress’s heait by it. She 
was one of the finest women of her age, and know'n 
by the name of the Lady Mary Boon. The lover 
not being able to make any thing of Mary, by cer¬ 
tain liberties indulged to this kind of writing con¬ 
verted it into Moll; and after having shut himself 
up for half a year, with indefatigable industry pro¬ 
duced an anagram. Upon the presenting it to his 
mistioss, who was a little vexed in her heart to see 
herself degraded into Moll Boon, she told him, to 
his infinite surprise, that he had mistaken her sir- 
name, for that it was not Boon, but Bohuu. 

- - Ibid onuiis 

L’llusus laboi-- 

The lover was thunderstruck with lus misfortune, 
insomuch that in a litflc time after he lost his 
senses which indeed had been vciy much unpaired 
by that continual application he had given to his 
anagram. 

The acrostic was probably invented about the 
same time with the anngiam, though it is impossible 
to decide whether the mventoi of the one 01 the 
other were the greater blockhead. The simple 
acrostic is nothing but the name or title of a per¬ 
son, or thing, made out of the initial letters of seve¬ 
ral verses, and by that means wliltcn, alter the 
manner of»the Chinese, in a perpendicular line. 
But besides these there are compound acrostics, 
when the prmupal letters stand two or three deep 
I have seen some of them where the verses have 
not only been edged l>y a name at each extremity, 
hut have had the same name running down like a 
seam through tho middle of the poem. 

There is another near relation of the anagrams 
and acrostics, which is commonly < ailed a chrono¬ 
gram. This kind of wit appears very often on 
many modern medals, especially those of Geimnuy, 
when they represent m the inscription tfie year in 
which they were coined. Thus we see on a medal 
of Gustavus Adolphus the follow ing words, ChbIsi Vs 
DuX KUtto trIVMi’hVs. If you take the pains 
to pick the figures out of the several words, and 
range them in their proper order, you will find they 
amount to mdcxvvvu, or 1(527, the year in which 
the medal was stamped; for as some of the letters 
distinguish themselves from the rest, and oveitop 
their fellows, they are to be considered in a double 
capacity, both as letters aud as figures. Your labo¬ 
rious German wits will turn over a whole dictionary 
for one of these ingenious devices. A man would 
think they were searching after an apt classical 
term, but instead of that they are looking out a 
word that has an L, an M, or a D, in it. When 
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therefore we meet with any of these inscriptions, 
we arc not so much to look in them for the thought, 
as for the year of the Lord. 

The bouts-rimes were the favorites of the French 
nation for a whole age together, and that at a tone 
when it abounded m wit and learning. They were 
a list of words that rhyme to one another, drawn up 
by another hand, and given to a poet, who was to 
make a poem to the rhymes in the same oidei that 
they wore placed upon the list. the more uncom¬ 
mon the rhymes weie, the moie e\lramdmary was 
the genius Of the poet that lOtihl accommodate 
his verses to them. I do not know any gicater in¬ 
stance of the decay of wit and learning among the 
French (which geneially follows the declension of 
empire) than the endeavouring to restore this foolish 
kind of wit. If the leadei will he at the trouble 
to see examples of it, let linn look into the new 
Merrure Gallant; where the author every mouth 
gives a list of rhymes to be filled up by the ingeni¬ 
ous, in order to be commumc ited to the public in 
the Merrure lor the succeeding month. That for 
the month of November labt, which now lies before 
me, is as follows 

..Lauricrs 

, . , . .Guerriers 

......... . Musette 

.Liscttc 

.Caesars 

.Etc ndars 

.Houlette 

.Folotte 

*a - | 

One would be amazed to see so learncrl a man ns 
Menage talking seriously on this kind of trifle m 
the following passage : 

“ Monsieur de la Cbambre has told me that he 
never knew what he was going to write when lie 
took his pen into his hand ; hut that one sentence 
! always produced another. For my own part, I 
| never knew what I should vvnte next when I was 
making verses. In the first place I got all my 
rhymes together, and was afterward pelhajia three 
or four months in filling them up. I one day shewed 
Monsieur Gombaud a composition of*this nature, 
in which, among others, 1 had made use of the four 
following rhymes, Amaryllis, Phyllis, Marne, Arne; 
desinng him to give me his opinion of it. He told 
me immediately, that my verses were good for no- 
; thing. And upon my asking his reason, he said, 

' because the rhymes are too common ; and for that 
j reason easy to be put into verse. 1 Marry,’ says I, 
j ‘ if it he so, I am very well rewarded tor all the 
I p3»ns I have been at.’ But by Monsieur Gom 
i baud’s leave, ‘ notwithstanding the seventy of the 
Criticism, the verses were good.’ ” Vid Menagi- 
ana.* Thus far the learned Menage, whom 1 have 
translated wmrd for word. 

The first occasion of these bouts-rimes made 
them in some manner excusable,' as they were tasks 
which the French ladies used to impose on their 
lovers. But when a grave author, like him above- 
mentioned, tasked himself, could there be any thing 
moro ridiculous ? Or would not one bo apt to be¬ 
lieve that the author played booty, and did not 
make his list of rhymes till he had finished his 
poem ? 

I shall only add, that this piece of false wit has 
been finely ridiculed by Monsieur Sarasin, in a 


* Tom. i.p. 174, iic. od. A in-it. 1713 


poem entitled, La Defnite des Bouts-Rimfs, The 
Rout of the Bouts-Rimes. 

I must subjoin to this last kind of wit the double 
rhymes, which are used in doggerel poetry, and ge* 
ucrally applauded by ignorant readers. *If the 
thought oi the couplet in such compositions is good, 
the rhyme adds little to it; and ll bad, it will not bo 
in the power of the lhyiue to recommend it. I am 
all aid that great numbers of those who admire the 
incomparable lludibras, 1 do it more on account of 
those doggerel rhymes than of the parts that really 
deserve admiration. I am suic 1 have heard the 

Pulpit, drum ecclesiastic, 

Was beat with fi:t, instead of a stick; 

anil 

Thero way an ancient sage philosopher 
U ho had read Alexander Hoss over; 

more frequently quoted, than the finest pieces of 
wit in the whole poem.— C. 
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Thu re is no kind of false wit which lias been so 
leciimmended by the pi active of all ages, as that 
winch consists in a jingle of words, and is compre¬ 
hended under the general name of punning, it is 
indeed impossible to kill a weed which the soil 
has a naluial disposition to produce. The seeds 
of punning are hi the minds ot all men ; and though 
they may he subdued by reason, reflection, and good 
sense, they will be veiy apt to shoot up in the great¬ 
est genius that is not broken and cultivated by the 
rules of art. Imitation is natural to us, and when it 
does not raise the mind to poetry, painting, music, 
or other more noble arts, it often breaks out m puna 
and quibbles. 

Aiistotle, m the eleventh ehaptei of his book of 
rhetoric, describes two or three kinds of puns, which 
he calls parngrams, among the beauties ot good 
writing, and pi minces instances of them out of some 
of the greatest authors in the Greek tongue. Cicero 
lias sprinkled seveial of his works with puns, and in 
lii.s book where he lays down the rules of oratory, 
quotes abundance of sayings as pieces of wit, which 
also upon examination prove ariant puns.* But the 
ago in which the pun chiefly flourished was in the 
reign of King James the First. That learned mo¬ 
narch was hnnself a tolerable punster, and made 
veiy few bishops or privy-counsellors that bad not 
some time or other signalised themselves by a clinch 
or a conundrum. It was therefore in this age that 
the pun appeared with pomp and dignity. It 
had been before admitted into merry speeches and 
ludurous compositions, but was now delivered with 
great gravity from the pulpit, or pronounced m the 
most solemn manner at the council-table. The 
greatest authors, in their most serious works, made 
frequent use of puns. The sermons of Bishop An¬ 
drews, and the tragedies of Shakspeare, are full of 
them. The sinner was punned into repentance by 
the former, as in the latter nothing is more usual 
than to see a hero weeping and quibbling for a dozen 
lines together. 

I must add to these great authorities, which seem 
to have given a kind of sanctfon to this piece of falsa 
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vit, that all the writers of rhetoiic have treated of 
punning with Very gloat inspect, aud divided the 
several kiuds of it into hard names, that me reck¬ 
oned among the figures of speech, and recommended 
,ia ornaments iu discourse, 1 ic member a countiy 
schoolmaster of my acquaintance told me once, that 
* he had been in company with a gentleman whom he 
looked upon to be the greatest paiagiommatist 
among the modems. Upon inquiry, I found my 
learned friend had dined That day with Mi. Swim, 
die famous punster; and desnnig him to give me 
-.nine account of Mr. Swan's coin creation, he told 
me that he generally talked in the l’aiaiwmasta, 
that he sometimes gave into the l't'oce, but that m lus 
humble opinion he slimed most ill the Anlanuclust >, 

1 must not hcie omit, that a famous university of 
l Ins laud was ful moily very much infested with puns ; 
hut ivliethci or no this might notarise limn the lens 
.aid martin's in which it was situated, and which ule 
now ibamed, l mu. t leave to the dctenuinatiuii of 
moie skilful naturalists. 

Alter this slant histoiy of punning, one would 
wonder how it should he so cutiiely banished out of 
the learned woild asit is at piesent, ispeuully since 
it had found a place in the wntmgs of the most 
ancient polite aulliois. To account tor tins, we 
must consider that the hi st laee ol authors, who ueie 
the greaL homes in willing, were destitute of all lules 
and arts of cnticisin , anil for that reason, though 
they e.\i el later wnterB in greatness of genius, they 
fall short ot them m aecuiacy and eoriectuess. The 
modems cannot reach their beauties, hut can avoid 
i iii'ir nnperfei turns. Wheat ho woild was furnished 
with these authors of the (list eminence, there grew 
no another set of wnteis, who gamed themselves a 
reputation by the irm.uks which they made on the 
W’oiks of those who pn ceded them. It was one of 
the employments of these secondary authois to dis¬ 
tinguish 'lie seveial kinds of wit by terms ot ait, and 
to consider them as more or less perfect according 
as they were founded in truth. It is no wondei, 
therefore, that even bueh authors as Isocrates, Plato, 
and Cicero, should have such little blemishes as are 
not to lie met with in authors ofdirnu h mfeiiot rhj- 
lacter, who have untten since those several ble¬ 
mishes were discovered. I do not find that there 
was a proper separation made between puns and 
true wit by any ot the ancient authors, except Quine- 
tilian and Longinus. But when this distinction was 
once settled, it was very natural for all men of sense 
to agree in it. As for the revival of tins false wit, 
it happened about the time of the revival of letters; 
but as soon as it was once detected, it imme¬ 
diately vanished and disappeared. At the same tune 
there is r>o question, hut as it has sunk in one age 
and rose in another, it will again recover itself in 
some distant period of time, us peduntry anil ig¬ 
norance shall prevail upon wit ami sense. And, 
to speuk the truth, I do very much apprehend, by 
some of the last winter’s productions, which had 
their sets ot admirers, that our posterity will m a 
few years degeneiato into a race of punsters : at 
least, a man may be very excusable for any appre¬ 
hensions of this kind, that lias seen acrostics 
handed about the town with great secrecy and 
applause; to which 1 must also add a little epigram 
called the Witches’ Prayer, that fell into verse 
when it was read either backward or forward, ex¬ 
cepting only that it cursed one way and blessed 
the other. When ono sees there are actually such 
pains-takers among our British wits, who can tell 
what it may end in ? If we must lash one another, 


let it be with the manly strokes of wit and satire; 
for 1 am of the. old philosopher’s opinion, that if I 
must suffer from one or the other, I would rather it 
should be from the paw of a lion than from the hoof 
of an ass. 1 do not speak tins out of any spirit of 
parly. Theie is a most crying dutness on both 
sides. I have seen tory acrostics and whig ana¬ 
grams, and do not quairel with either of them be¬ 
cause they arc whigs oi tones, hut because they are 
anagrams and aciosties. 

But to return to punning. Having pursued the 
history of a pun, lioui its original to its downfall, I 
shall here deline it to be a conceit arising from the 
use of two wolds that agree in the sound, but differ 
m the beuoe. The only way, therefore, to try a piece 
of wit, is to tianslale it into a dilieient language. 

11 it bears the test, you may pronounce ittuic ; but 
il it vanishes m the experiment, you may conclude 
it to have been a pun. Ill short, one may say ot a 
pun as the countryman described his nightingale, 
that it is “i ol el praterea mini,” "‘a sound, and 
nothing hut a sound.” On the contrary, oue may 
represent fiuc wit by the description winch Aris- 
feuelus makes of a line woman ; when she is dressed 
she is beautiful, when she is undressed she is beauti¬ 
ful, or, as Meicoius has translated it more empha- I 
finally, ” lnJmlui i Jormm.ii tit. ciuilur, ipsaJoima j 

«/.”* e. 
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Mk. Locke has an admirable reflection upon the 
difference of wit aud judgment, whereby he endea- 
voiiis to shew the leason why they aic not always 
the talents of the same person. Ilia wolds aie as 
tollovv : “ And ht-uce, perhaps, may he given some 
reason of that common obseivalmn, ' That men who j 
have a great deal of wit, and prompt memoiics, have ! 
not always the clearest judgment or deepest reason.’ [ 
For wit lymg most m the assemblage of ideas, and 
putting tiiii-/' together with quickness and variety j 
wherein can be found any resemblance oi cougiuily, 
thoicby to make up pleasant pictures, and agreeable 
visions in the fancy; judgment, on the contrary, 
lies quite oil the other side, in separating tunefully 
oue fioin another ideas wherein can be found the 
least difference, thereby to avoid being misled by si¬ 
militude, and by affinity to take one thing for an¬ 
other. This is a way of proceeding quite contrary 
to metaphor and allusion ; wherein, for the most 
part, lies that entertainment and pleasantry of wit, 
which strikes so lively ou the fancy, and is therefore 
so acceptable to all people.” 

This is, I think, the best and most philosophical 
account that I have ever met with of wit, which ge¬ 
nerally, though not always, consists in such a resem¬ 
blance and congruity of ideas as this author mentions. 

I shall only add to it, by way of explanation, that 
every resemblance of ideas is not that which we call 
wit, unless it be such a one that gives delight and 
surprise to the reader. Those two properties seem 
essential to wit, more particularly the last of them. 
In order, therefore, thattho resemblunco in the ideas 
bo wit, it is necessary that the ideas should not lie 
too near oue another in the nature of things; for 
where the hkcucss is obvious, it gives no surprise. 


* Dressed she u bountiful, undressed she Is beauty's sett 
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To compare one man’s singing to that of another, or 
to represent the whiteness ot any object by that of 
milk and snow, or the variety of its colours by those 
of the rainbow, cannot be called wit, unless, besides 
tins obvious resemblance, there be some farther con- 
gruity discovcied m the two ideas, that is capable of 
giving the readei some surprise. Thus when a poet 
tells us Ihe bosom of Ins mistress is as wlute as snow, 
there is no wit in the comparison ; but when lie adds, 
with a sigh, it is as cold too, it then grows into wit. 
Every reader’s memory may supply him with innu¬ 
merable instances of the same nature. For tins 
reason, the similitudes in heroic poets who endea¬ 
vour rather to fill the mind with great conceptions 
than to diveit il with such as aic new and sui prising, 
have seldom any thing in them that can be called 
wit. Mr. Locke’s account of wit, with this short 
explanation, comprehends most of the species of wit, 
as metaphors, similitudes, allegories, enigmas, mottos, 
parables, fables, dreams, visions, dramatic writings, 
burlesque, and all the methods of allusion. There 
are many other sperms of wit (how remote soever 
they niaj appear at fust sight from the foregoing 
description) w huh upon examination will lie louud 
to agree with it. 

As true wit generally consists in this resemblance 
and congruity of ideas, false wit chiefly cutisisls in 
| the resemblance and congruity sometimes of single 
! letters, as in anagrams, chronograms, lipogiurus, and 
j acrostics; sometimes of syllables, asm echoes and 
j doggerel rhymes . sometimes of wolds, as in puns 
! and quibbles; and sometimes cf whole sentences or 
j poems, cast into the figures of eggs, axes, or altars, 
nay, some carry the notion of wit so far, as to. as¬ 
cribe it even to external mimicry ; and to look upon 
a man as an ingenious person (hat can resemble the 
i tone, posture, or face of another. 

! As tiue wit consists in the resemblance of ideas, 
j and false wit in the resemblance ol words, according 
: to the foregoing instances; there is another kind ol 
j wit which consists partly in the resemblance of ideas, 

! and partly in the lesemhlance of words, which fur 
distinction-sake I shall call mixed wit. This kind 
of wit is that which abounds in Cowley, more than 
I in any other author thu ever wiofe. Mr. Waller 
j Las likewise a gieal deal of it. Mr. Dfyden is very 
I sparing in it. Milton had a genius much above it. 
j Spenser is in the same class with Milton. The Ita- 
I bans, even in their epic poetry, are full of it. Mon- 
! slcur Boilcau, who formed himself upon the ancient 
; poets, has every where rejected it with scorn. If we 
look after mixed wit among the Greek writers, we shall 
i find it no where hut m the epigrammatists. There 
are indeed some stiokt.s of it in the. little poem as¬ 
cribed to Mus.eus, which by that, as well as many 
other maihx, betiays itself to be a modem composi¬ 
tion. If lie look into the Lulin writers, we lmd 
none of this mixed wit in Viigil, Lucretius, or Ca¬ 
tullus; very little in Horace, hut a great di al of it 
in Ovid, and scarce any tluug else in Martial. 

Out of the innumerable branches of mixed wit, I 
shall choose one instance which may be met with m 
all the writers of tins class. The passion of love in 
its nature has been thought to resemble fire; for 
which reason the words fire and flame are made use 
of to signify love. The witty poets therefore have 
taken an advantage from tne double meaning of the 
word fire, to make an infinite number of witticisms. 
Cowley, observing the cold regard of his mistress’s 
eyes, and at the same time their power of producing 
love in him, considers them as burning-glasses made 
of ice; and finding himself able to live in the | 


gieatest extremities of love, concludes the torrid 
zone to be habitable. When bis unstiess has read 
his letter written in juice of lemon, by holding it to 
the fire, ho desires her to read it over a second time 
by love’s flame. When she weeps, he wiaifes it were 
uni aid heat that distilled those drops fiom the lim¬ 
beck. When she is absent, he is beyond eighty, 
that is, thirty degrees nearer the pole than when she 
is with him. Ills ambitious love is afire that liatu- 
»ally mounts upwards; li'is happy love is the beams 
of heaven, and his unhappy love flames of hell. 
When it docs not let him sleep, it is a tlame that 
sends up no smoko ; when it is opposed by counsel 
and advice, it is a fire that rages the more by the 
winds blowing upon it. Upon ihe dying of a tioe. 
in vvliuh he had cut his loves, he observed that his 
vuitten flames had burnt up and wifheied the lice. 
When ho resolves to give over his passion, ho tells 
us that one burnt like him for over dreads the fire. 

Iln heart is an Aetna, that instead ot Vulcan’s shop, 
encloses Cupid’s forge m it. Ills endeavouring to 
drown Ins love in wine, is throwing ml upon the fire, 
lie would insiuuafe to his imsticss that the fire of 
love, like that of the sun (which produces so many 
living crealmes), should not only warm, hut beget. 
Love in another place cooks pleasure at his lire. 
Sometimes the poet’s heart is tiozen in every breast, 
and sometimes scotched in every eye. Sometimes he 
is drowned in tears and burnt m love, like a ship set 
on fire m the middle ol' the sea. 

The reader may observe in every one of these in- j 
stances, that the poet mixes the qualities of file with I 
those ot love; and in the same sentence speaking of 
it both as a passion and as real fire, surprises the i 
reader with those seeming resemblances cu contra- ; 
dictions, that make up all the wit m tins kind of 
w riting. Mixed w it therefore is a composition of pun 
and tiue wit, and is mole or less perlei t as the re¬ 
semblance lies 111 the ideas or in the wolds. Its 
foundations ure laid partly in falsehood and partly 
in truth; reason puts in her claim fin one half of it, 
j and extravagance for the other. The only province 
tlierefoic fur tins kind of wit is epigram, or those 
little occasional poems that m their own nature are 
nothing else but a tissue of epigrams. 1 cannot con¬ 
clude this head of mixed wit, wuhnut owning that 
the admirable poet, out of whom 1 have taken the 
examples of it, had as much true w it as any author 
that over wut; and indeed, all other talents of an 
extraordinary genius. 

It may he expected, since I am upon this subject, 
that I should take notice of Mr. Drydcn’s definition 
of wit; which, with all the deference that is due to 
the judgment of so great a man, is not so properly a 
definition of wit as of good writing in general. Wit, 
as he defines it, is “a propriety of words and thoughts 
adapted to the subject.” If this be a true defimtion 
of wit, I am apt to think that Euclid was the great¬ 
est wit that ever set pen to paper. It is certain 
there never was a greater propriety of words and 
thoughts adapted to the subject, than what that au¬ 
thor has made use of in his Elements. I shall only 
appeal to my reader if this definition agrees with any 
nation he has of wit. If it be a true one, I atn sure 
Mr. Dryden was not only a better poet, but a greater 
wit, tlmn Mr. Cowley; and Virgifa much morn fa- V 
cetious man than either Ovid or Martial, 

Boubou-s, whom I look upon to be the most^e- 
netrating of all the French critics has taken pains 
to shew, that it is impossible for any thought to be 
beautiful which is not just, and has not its foun¬ 
dation in the nature of things; thatlhc basis ef all 
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! wit, is truth ; and that no thought can be valuable, I by reading better books, and by conversation will. 


of which good sense is not the ground-work. Boi- 
Icau has endeavoured to inculcate the same notion 
in several parts of his writings, both in prose and 
verse. This is that natural way of writing, that 
beautiful simplicity, which wo so much admire 111 the 
* compositions of the ancients; and which nobody 
deviates from, but those who want strength of ge¬ 
nius to make a thought shine m its own natural 
beauties. Poets who wanfthis strength of genius 
to give that majestic simplicity to nature, which we 
so much admire in the works of the ancients, are 
fiiced to hunt after foreign ornaments, and not to 
let any piece of Wit of what kind soever escape 
them. 1 look upon these writers as Goths in poetry, 
who, like those in arclntectuie, not being able to 
come np to the beautiful simplicity of the old Greeks 
tnd Romans, have endeavoured to supply its place 
with all the extravagancies of an irregular fancy. 
Mr. Dryden makes a very handsome observation on 
Ovid’s writing a letter from Dido to yKncas, in the 
following words- “Ovid,” says he, speaking of Yir» 

,Ill's iiction of Dido and ,-Eneas, “ takes it lip afier 
mm, even in the same age, and makes an ancient 
heroine of Virgil’s new-created Dido; dictates a 
letter for her ju-,t before her death to the ungrateful 
fugitive, and very unluckily for himself, is for 
measuring a sword with a man so much superior m 
force to inm on the same subject. I think I iuuv 
he judge of this, because I have translated both. 
The famous author of the Art of Love has nothing 
of Ins own , he borrows all from a greater master 
m Ills own profession, and, which is worse, improves 
nothing which he finds. Nature fails him, and, 
being Weed to his old shift, he has recourse to wit¬ 
ticism, This passes indeed with Ins soft admirers, 
and gives him 111 . piefcreuce to Vlrgil in their 
esteem.” 

Were [ not supported hy so gieat an authority 
as that of Mr. Diyden, 1 should not venture to ob¬ 
serve, that the taste of mo‘-t of our English poets, 
as well as leadeis, is extremely Gothic. He q”otes 
Monsieur Segrais, for a threefold distinction of the 
readers of poetry ; m the lirst of which he compre¬ 
hends the labble of readers, whom he does not treat 
as such with regard to their quality, hut to their 
numbers and the coarseness of their taste. Ilis. 
words are as follow • “ Segrais has distinguished the 
readers of poetry, according to their capacity of 
judging, into three classes.” [lie might have said 
the same of writers too, if ho had pleased.] “ In the 
lowest form he places those whom he calls Lcs Petits 
Ksprits, such things as are our upper-gallery audi¬ 
ence in a playhouse ; who like nothing but the husk 
and rind of wit, and prefer a quibble, a conceit, an 
epigram, before solid sense and elegant expression. 
These are mob readers. If Virgil and Martial stood 
for parlianient-meu, we know already who would 
carry it. But though they made the greatest ap. 
pearanee in the held, and cried uie loudest, the best 
of it is, they are but a sort of French huguenots, or 
Dutch boors, brought over m herds, hut not natu¬ 
ralized; who have not lands of two pounds per an¬ 
num in Parnassus, and therefore are not privileged 
to poll.* The authors are of the same level, fit 
to represent them on a mountebank’s stage, or 
to be masters of the ceremonies in a beargarden; 
yet these ate they who have the most admirers. But 
it often happens, to their mortification, that as their 
readers improve their stock of sense (as they may 

* To poll ii H«*i here as Mollifying to vote; but In pio- 
priety of speech, the poll only mcorl.uiw (ne majority of iotc» 


men of judgment), they soon forsake them." 

I must not dismiss this subject without observing, 
that as Mr. Locke in the passage above-mentioned 
lias discovered the most fruitful source of wit, so 
there is another of a quite contrary nature to it, 
which does likewise branch itself out into several 
kinds. For not only the resemblance, but the op¬ 
position of ideas, does very often produce wit; as I 
could shew in seveial little points, turns, and anti¬ 
theses, that I may possibly enlarge upon in some i 
future speculation.—C. 

No. 63.] SATURDAY, MAY 12, 1711. 

Humane capiti eervicem factor cqumam 
Jungeru si vein, et vans* liulu. t-re plumes, 

Undnpic collaUs mombrls, ut lurpiter atrum 
Hesinut in pucem rnulier formula supenie , ] 

•Spcclatum ailmiwi nil, m tonoatis amici f j 

tVcdite. Pmones, isti tabula: fore librum 1 

Porsimilcm, cujus, vtlut a-gu romma, van® 

Fmgeutur speves — Huh Ars. Poet ver t 
If in a picture, Piso. you should see 
A handsome woman with a flab's tail, 

Or a man s head upon a home s no k, j 

Or limbs of beasts, of the must different kinds, j 

Pen er J with feathers of nil sorts of birds , | 

VVou d you not laugh, ami think the pauiter maJ - ' 

T rust me that book is as ridiculous, 

Whose incoherent style, like sick men's dream®, 

Varies all shapes, and nines all extremes J 

ItusCO-iKOM. | 

It is very hard for the mind to disengage itself 
fiotn a subject ou which it has been long employed. 
The thoughts will be rising of themselves from time 
to tilne, though we give them no eurouragement; as 
the tos-angs and fluctuations of the sea continue teve- j 
ral'huurs after the winds are laid. I 

It is to this that I impute my last night’s dream I 
or visum, which formed into one continued allegory 
the several si hemes of wit, whether false, mixed, or 
true that have been the subject of my late papeis. 

Methought I was transported into a country that j 
was filled with prodigies and enchantments, governed j 
by the goddess of Falsehood, and entitled the Region ] 
of False Wit. There was nothing m the fields, the I 
woods, and tj^e rivers, that appeared natural. Save- ! 
ral of the trees blossomed in leaf-gold, some of them 
produced bone lace, and some of them precious 
st'iues. The fountains bubbled in an opera tuue, 
and ware filled with stags, wild boars, and mermaids 
that lived among the waters; at the same time that 
dolphins and several kinds of fish played upon the 
banks, or took their pastime in the meadows. The 
birds had many of them golden beaks and human 
voices. The flowers perfumed the air with smells of 
incense, ambergrease, and pulvillios;* and were so 
interwoven with one another, that they grew up in 
pieces of embroidery. The winds were filled with 
sighs and messages of distant lovers. As I was 
walking to and fro in this enchanted wilderness, I 
could not forbear breaking out into soliloquies upon 
the several wonders which lay before me, when, to 
my great surprise, I found there were artificial 
echoes in every walk that, by repetitions of certain 
words which 1 spoke, agreed with me, or contradicted 
me, in every thing 1 said. In the midst of my con¬ 
versation with these invisible companions, I disco¬ 
vered in the centre of a very dark grove a monstrous 
fabric built after the gothic manner, aud covered 
with innumerable devices in that barbarous kind of 
sculpture. I immediately went up to it, and found 
it to be a kind of heathen temple consecrated to the 
* I’ulvilllos, sweet scents. 
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god of Dulness. Upon ray entrance I saw the deity 
of the place dressed in the habit of a monk, with a 
book in one hand and a rattle in the other. Upon 
his right hand was Industry, with a lamp burning 
before her ; and on hia lelt Caprice, with a monkey 
sitting on her shoulder. Before his feet there stood 
an altar of a very odd make, which, us I afterward 
found, was shaped in that manner to comply with 
the inscription that surrounded it. Upon the altar 
there lay several offerings of axes, wings, and eggs, 
cut in paper, and inscribed with verses. The temple 
was filled with votaries, who applied themselves to 
different diversions, as their fancies directed them. 
In one part of it f saw n regiment of anagrams, who 
were continual]) in motion, turning to the light or 
to the lelt, facing about, doubling their ranks, shift 
mg their stations, and throwing themselves into all 
tile figures and counter-marches of the most change- 
aide and perplexed cxexcise. 

Not fur flora these was the body of acrostics, 
made up of vei) (Lspropurttoned poisons. It was 
disposed into ttueo columns, the iilbi rrs planting 
themselves 11 : a line on the left hand of each column. 
The officers wno ail of them at least six feet high, 
aDd made three lows of very pioper men, but the 
common soldieis, who (111 J up the spaces bctwi on 
tile officers, were smh dwails, clippies, and siaie- 
1 crows, dmt one could hardly look upon them without 
j laughing. Theie were behind the acrosin s two or 
l three files of chiouograrns, which diifeied only from 
the former, as their uflicer- weie equipped (like the 
figure of Time) with an hour-glass m one hand and 
a sc)the in the other, and took their posts promis¬ 
cuously among the private nidi whom they com¬ 
manded. 

In the body of the temple, and befo;c the very 
, face of the Deity, lr.ethought J saw the phantom of 
! Tryphiodorus, the lipogiammatist, engaged m a ball 
j with four-und-twenty persons, who pursued bun by 
turns through ait the intiicaues and labyrinths of a 
1 country dance, without being able to overtake him. 

| Observing several to be very buoy at the western 
end of the temple, 1 iiiquuod into what they were 
i doing, and found tboie was m that (juai ter the great 
I magazine of rebusses. These were several things of 
: the most different nalurea tied up in tiuudles, and 
■ thrown upon one another in heaps like faggots. You 
might behold an author, a night-rail, and a kobby- 
1 horse, bound up together. One of the workmen 
seeing me very much surprised, told me there was 
an infinite deal of wit m several of those bundles, 

; and that he would explain them to tnr if I pleased; I 
thanked him for his civility, but told him I was in 
, very great hasto at that time. As I was going out 
] of the temple, I observed in one cornel of it a clus- 
i ter of men aud women laughing very heartily, and 
' diverting themselves at a game oi crambo. I heard 
j several double rhymes as I pissed by them, winch 
j raised a great deal of mirth. 

j Not far from these was another set of m< rry 
I people engaged at a diversion, in which the whole 
j jest was to mistake one person for #nothei. To give 
l occasion for these ludicrous mistakes, they weie di¬ 
vided into pairs, every pair being covered from head 
-o foot with the same kind of dress, though perhaps 
there was not the least resemblance in their faces. 
By this means an old man was sometimes mistaken 
foi a boy, a woman for a man, and a black-a-moor 
for a European, which very often produced great 
peals of laughter. These I guessed to be a party of 
puns. But being very desirous to get out of this 
world of magic, which had almost turned my brain, 



I left the temple, and crossed over the fields that lay 
about it with ail the speed I could make. I was not 
gone far, before I heard the sound of trumpets aim 
alarms, which seemed to proclaim the inarch of an 
enemy; and, as [ afterward fuund, was in reality 
what l apprehended it. There appeared at a great 
distance a very shining light, and in the midst of it 
a person of a most beautiful aspei t; her name was 
Truth On her right hand there marched a male 
deity, who hole severil quivers on his shoulders, 
and grasped several arrows in his hand, tiis name 
was Wit. The approach of these two enemies filled 
all the lerutemes of l’alse Wit with an unspeakable 
consternation, insomuch that the goddess of tho.e 
regions appeared m person upon her frontiers, with 
the several inferior deities, and the different bod.es 
of forces which I had before seen in the temple, who 
were now drawn up in anav, and prepared to give 
their foes a warm re< option As thcmaich of the 
emmy was very slow, it gave time to the several in¬ 
habitants vvho'boideicd upon the regions of False¬ 
hood to diaw their forces into a body, with a design 
to stand upon their guard as ncutcis, and attend the 
issue ot the combat. 

I mutt here inform my reader, that the frontiers of 
the enchanted legion winch 1 have before de«rribed, 
were uiliabitated by a species of Mixed Wit, who 
made a very odd appearance when they were mus¬ 
tered together in an anny. Theie were men whose 
bodies were stink full of darts, and womru whose 
eyes were burning-glasses. men that had hearts of 
(be, and women that had breasts of snow. It would I 
be endless to desu nhe sevcial monsters of the like i 
nature, that composed this gieat army; which imiue- ! 
diately fell asunder, and divided itself into two pal Is, j 
the one half throwing themselves behind the banneis 
of Truth, and the other behind tho.o of Falsehood. 

The goddi ss of falsehood vva- of a gigantic sta¬ 
ture, and advanced some paces before the front of 
hetarmy; but as the dazzling light which flowed 
1'iom Truth began to thine upon her, she faded in¬ 
sensibly; insomuch that in a little space, she looked 
rather like a huge phantom, than a real substance. 
At length, as the go bless of Truth approached still 
nearer to her, she loll away entirely, and vanished 
amidst the Inightness of her piescnie ; so that there 
did not remain the least trace or impression of her 
figure in the place where she had been seen. 

As at the rising of the sun the constellations grow 
thin, and the stars go out one after another, till the 
whole hemisphere is extinguished ; such was the 
vanishing of the goddess: and not only of the god¬ 
dess herself, but of the whole army that attended 
her, which sympathised with their leader, and shrank 
into notkiDg, in proportion as the goddess disap¬ 
peared. At the same time the whole temple sank, 
the fish betook themselves to the streams aud the i 
wild beasts to the woods, the fountains recovered ! 
then murmurs, llie birds their voices, the trees their 
leaves, the flowers their scents, and the whole face 
of nature its true and genuine appearance. Though 
I still continued asleep, I fancied myself, as it were, 
awakened out of a dream, when I saw this region of 
psudigies restored to woods and me is, fields and 
meadows, 

Upon the removal of that wild scene of wonders, 
which had very much disturbed my imagination, 1 
took a full survey of the persons of Wit and Truth; 
for indeed it was impossible to look upon the first, 
without seeing the other at the same time. There 
was behind them a strong compact body of figures. 
'Chi' geuius of tlcimc 1‘nclry appeared with a sword 
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V- in her band, and a lain el ou her head. Tragedy was 
crowned with cypress, anil covered with robes dipped 
in blood. Satire had smiles m her look, and a 
dagger under her garment. Rhetoric was known 
by her thunderbolt; and Comedy by her mask. After 
several other figures, Epigram inarched up in the 
rear, who had been posted tiieie at the beginning of 
the expedition, that ho might, not revolt to the 
enemy, whom he was suspected to favour m Ins 
heart. I was very much awed and delighted with 
the appearance of the god of Wit; there ivas some¬ 
thing so amiable, and yet so piercing in hit looks, as 
inspired me at once with love and terror. As I was 
ga/.ing on him, to my unspeakable joy lie took a 
quiver of arrows from ins shoulder, 111 order to make 
mo a present ot it, but as I was reaching out my 
hand to leceive it of him, I knocked it against a 
chair, and by that means awaked. 

C. 

No. 04-1 MONDAY, MAY M, 1711. 

-Hi< vnnnos anibiLiosa 

I’.iupci late imiiii'-j-,K v S it m 183. 

The face of wc.tHJi in poverty we wear. 

The most improper things wc commit in the con¬ 
duct of our lives, we aieled into by the foicu of 
fashion. Instances might be given, in which a pre¬ 
vailing custom makes us act against the nib’s of na¬ 
ture, law, and common sense; but at picseut 1 shall 
conhua my ebiisldeiatiou to the eil’ect it Inis upon 
men’s minds, by looking into our behavioin when it 
is the fashion to go into mourning. The custom ot 
representing the grief we have for the loss of the 
j dead by our habits, ccitamly had its rise from the 
I real soirow of such as wcio too much disticsscd to 
' take the piopcr < arc they ought ot their dress, lly 
j degre.ee it prevailed, that such as had this inwaid 
| oppiession upon tin ir unmls, made an apology lor 
not joining with the lest of the world m then ordi¬ 
nal y diversions by a dress suited to then- condition. 
This, therefore, was at Iirst assumed by sui h only as 
were under real distre-s; to whom it was a relief 
hat they had nothing about them so light and gay 
! as lo bo irksome to the gloom and melancholy of 
their inward reflection:), oi that might misrepresent 
them to others. In process of time this laudable 
• distinction of the soriuwful was lost, and mourning 
is now worn by heirs and widows. You see untiling 
but magnificence and solemnity in the equipage of 
the relict, and an air »f release from servitude in 
the pomp ol a son who has Inst a wealthy father. 
Thu fashion of sonow is now become a generous 
part of the ceremonial between piinces and sove¬ 
reigns, who, in the language of all nations, aie 
styled hiuthcrsto each other, and put on the purple* 
upon the death of any potentate with whom they live 
in amity. Couitieis, and all who wish themselves 
such, are immediately seued with grief fiom heal to 
foot upon this disaster to their prince ; so that one 
may know by the very buckles of a geutleman-ualn r, 
what degree of friendship any deceased monarch 
maintained with tho court to which ho belongs. A 
good courtier’s habit unci behaviour is hierogly pineal 
on these occasions. He duals much in whispers, 
and you may see ho dresses accoiding to the btat 
intelligence. 

The geueral affectation among men, of appearing 
greater than they are, makes the whole world run 
into the habit of the court. You see the lady, who 
the day before was as various as a rainbow, upon 

* Koyaland prlueely mourners are clad in purple. 


the time appointed for beginning to mourn, as dark 
as a cloud. This humour does not prevail only on 
thosu whose fortunes can support any change in their 
equipage, nor on those only whose incomes demand 
the waiitonncss of new appcaianccs; but on such 
also who have just enough to clothe them. An old 
acquaintance of mine, of ninety pounds a year, who 
hub natmally the vanity of being a man of fashion 
deep at his heait, is veiy much put to it to hear the 
mortality of piinces. Ho made a new black suit 
upon the death of the King of Spain, he turned it 
for the King of Portugal, and he now keeps his 
chamber while it is scouring for the Empoioi. Ho 
is u good economist m Ins extravagance, and makes 
only a flesh black button on bis non-grey suit for 
.my potentate of small terntoiioo , he indeed adds 
his ciape hatband foi a puuoe whose exploits ho has 
admired in the Garcttc. Rut whatever compliments 
may he made on these occasions, the true mourners 
are the mercers, silk men, lacemen, and milliners. 
A prince of a men iful and royal disposition would 
veiled with great anxiety upon the prospect of his 
death, it' he considered what numbeis would he re¬ 
duced to misery by that accident only. lie would 
think it ot moment enough to direct, that in the no¬ 
tification of his (lepailinc, tho honour done to him 
might he restrained to those of the household of the 
prince to whom it should he signified. He would 
think a general mourning to he, m a loss degree, the 
same ceremony which is practised in barbaruus na¬ 
tions, of killing their slaves to attend the obsequies 
of then kings. 

I had been wonderfully at a loss for many months 
together, to guess at the character of a man who 
canto now and then to our coffee-house. He ever 
ended a newspaper with tins reflection, “ Well, I 
see all the foreign princes aro in good health.” If 
you asked, “ Pray, Sir, what says the Postman from 
Vienna j'” lie answeiod, “ Make us thankful, tbo 
Geiman piinces arc all well.”—“ What dues he say 
from Barcelona —” lie does not speak but that 
the count!y agrees very well with the new Queen.” 
After voiy much inquiry, I found this man of uni¬ 
versal loyalty was a wholesale dealer in silks and 
ribands. Ilis way is, it, seems, if he hires a weaver 
or workman, to have it insei ted in (ns articles, that 
all this shall ho well and truly pel formed, piovided 
no foreign potentate shall depart this tile within the 
time above mentioned.” It happens iu all public 
mournings that the many trades which depeud upon 
our habits, urcduringthat folly cilhcrpiuched with pre¬ 
sent want, or terrified with the apparent approach of it. 
All the atonement winch men can make for wanton 
expenses (winch is a sort of insulting the scarcity 
under which others labour) is, that the superfluities 
of the wealthy give supplies to the necessities of the 
poor; but instead of any other good arising from 
the affectation of being in courtly habits of mourn¬ 
ing, nil order seems to he destroyed by it; and the 
true houour vvhii h one court does to another on that 
occasion, loses its force and cflietu y. When a 
foreign minister beholds the court of a nation (which 
flourishes la rt^ps and plenty! lay aside, upon the 
loss of Ins master, all marks of splendour and mag¬ 
nificence, though the head of such a joyful people, 
he will conceive a greater idea of tho honour dono 
to his master, than when he sees the generality of the 
people in the same habit. When one is afraid to 
ask the wife of a tradesman whom she has lost of her 
family and after some preparation, endeavours to 
know whom she mourns for; how ridiculous it it to 
hi ar her explain herself, ” That we have lost one oi 
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| the house of Austria 1 " Princes are elevated so 
| highly above the rcstof mankind, that it is a presump¬ 
tuous distinction to take a part m honours done to 
their memories, except we have authority for it by 
being related in a paiticular manner to the court 
which pays the veneration to their friendship, and 
seems to express on such an occasion the sense of 
the um ei taint) of human life mgcnci.il, by assuming 
the habit of sorrow, though in the full possession of 
tniimph and royalty. 

R. 
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lliscij.uUrum inter jubea plorare calbeilrns 
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ncmetrnu and Tigrlliu*. know your place , 
l.o lienee, and i^hme ament; the school-liny lace 

Am, it having at large explained what wit is, and 
ilesi ribcd the false appearances of it, all that labour 
seems but a useless inquiry, without some tunc be 
spent in cimsidcung the application of it. The seat 
ol wit, when one speaks as a mau of the town and 
I the world, is the playhouse; 1 shall theiefore l'dl 
} this paper with rellecturns upon the use of it in that 
j place. The application of wit in the thcatie has 
; as strong au cfloct upon the mannets ol our gon- 
' tlemen, as the taste id it bus upon the writings of 
j our authors. It may, pci haps, look like a very pre- 
i sumptuous work, though not foreign from the duty 
j of a Spectator, to tax the writings of such as have 
! long had the general applause ot a nation; but I 
j shall always make reason, truth, and nature, the 
i uicasmes of praise and dispiaise; if those are for 
me, the gcneialit) of opinion is of no consequence 
against me; if they aie against me, the general 
opinion cannot long support me. 

Without farther preface, I am going to look into 
some of onr most applauded plays, ami see whether 
they deserve the figure they at present bear in the 
imaginations of men or not. 

In reflecting upon these works, I shall chiefly 
dwell upon that for which each icspective phi) is 
most celebrated. The present paper shall be em¬ 
ployed upon Sir Fophng Flutter.* ' r he received 
character of this play is, that it is the pattern of 
genteel comedy. Dominant ami Harriet arc the 
characters of greatest consequence, and if these are 
low and mean, the leputation of the play is very 
unjust. 

I will take for granted, that a fine gentleman 
should be honest m Ins actions, and refined in his 
language Instead of this, our hero in this piece 
is a dnect knave in his designs, aud a clown in his 
language. Bell.nr is his admirer and friend; in 
return for which, because he is forsooth a greater 
wit than his said frmud, he thinks it reasonable to 
persuade him to many a young lady, whose virtue, 
ho thiuks, will last no longer than till she is a wife, 
and thpn she cannot but fall to lus share, as he is an 
irresistible fine gentleman. The falsehood to Mrs. 
Loveit, and the barbarity of frii^Pphing over her 
anguish for losing him, is another instance of his 
honesty as well as his goodnature. Ab to his fine 
language, he calls the orange-woman, who, it seems, 
is mi lined to grow fat, “ An overgrown jade, with 
a flasket of gut* before her and salutes her with 


* " The Map ol the Mode " Sir Fopling was Beau Hew it, 
non ot Sir Thomas llewit, of Fitlnobury, in Hertfordshire, 
Bart, aud ih* author's own character is represented InBeflatr. 


a pretty phrase of “ How now. Double Tripe V' 
Upon the mention of a country-gentlewoman, whom 
he .knows nothing of (no one can imagine why), 
“ he will lay his life she is some awkward lll-ta- 
shioned country toad, who, not having above four 
dozen of hairs on her head, has adorned her bald¬ 
ness with a large whito furz, that she may look 
spaikishly in the fore-front of the king’s box at an 
old play." Unnatural mixture of senseless com¬ 
mon-place I 

As to the generosity of his temper, he tells Ins 
poor footman, “ If lie did not wait better,” lie 
would turn him away—in the iusolent phinse of, 
“ I’ll uncase you." 

Now for Mrs. Harriet. She laughs at obedience 
to an absent, mother, whose tenderness Busy de¬ 
scribes to be very exquisite, for, “ that she is so 
pleased with finding Unmet again, that she cannot 
i hide her for being out of the way." This witty 
daughter and tine ludy lias so little respect for this 
good woman, that she ridicules her air in taking 
leave, and cries, “ In what stiuggle is my poor 
mother yonder 1 Sec, see, hei head tottering, her 
eyes staring, and her under-lip trembling.” But all 
this is atoned for, because “ she lias mon* wit than 
is usual in her sex, and as much malice, though she 
is as vwld as )ou could wish her, and has a demure- 
ness in her looks that makes it so surprising." 
Then to recommend her as a fit spouse fui ms brio, 
the poet makes her speak her sense of marnage 
veiy ingenuously 1 think,” says she, “ l might 
he brought to endure Imn, arid that is all a reason¬ 
able woman should expect in a husband.” It is me- 
thinks unnatural, that we are nut made to under¬ 
stand, how she that was bred under a silly pious old 
mother, that would never trust hei out ol her sight, 
came to be so polite. 

It cannot be denied, but that the negligence of 
every thing which engages the attention of the so¬ 
ber aud valuable part of mankind, appears very 
well drawn in this piece. But it is denied, that it 
is necessary to the character of a Hue gentleman, 
that he should in that manner timaple upon all or¬ 
der and decency. As for the rh.uu.ctcr ot Don- 
munt, it is mine of a coxionib thau that of Fopling. 
He says of one of his companions, that a good cor¬ 
respondence between them is their mutual interest. 
Speaking of that fnoiid, he declares, their being 
nmeh together “ makes the women think the better 
ol his understanding, and judge more favourably of 
my leputatnm. It makes him pass upon some for 
a man of very good sep'.e, and me upon others for 
a very civil person.” 

This whole celebrated piece is a perfect contra¬ 
diction to good manners, good sense, and common 
honesty; aud as there is nothing iu it but what is 
built upon the ruin of virtue and innocence, accor¬ 
ding to the notion of merit in this comedy, I take 
the shoemaker* to be in reality the line gentleman 
of the play : lor it seems nc is an atheist, if wo 
may depend upon his character as given by the 
orunge-woman, who is herself far from being the 
lowest m the play. She says of a linn man who 
is Dorimant’s companion, there “ is not such ano 
tljer heathen in the town, except the shomoker.” 
His pretension to be the hero Bf the drama, appears 
still more in his own description of his way of living 
with his lady. “ There is," says he, “ never a man 
in town lives more like a gentleman with his wife 


• Hu nlso was a real person, and got vast employment bv 
the representation of him in this play; * 
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* than I do ; I never mind her motions; she never 
inquires into mine. We speak to one another 
civilly, hate one another heartily ; and because it is 
vulgar to lie and soak together, wo have each of us 
our several settle-bed.” That of “ soaking toge¬ 
ther” is as good us if Dorimant had spoken it him- 
seif, and 1 think, since he puts human nature iff as 
ugly a form as the circumstance will bear, and is a 
staunch unbeliever, lie is very much wronged in 
luiving no part of the good.fortune bestowed m the 
lust act. 

To speak plain of this whole woik, I think nothing 
hut being lost to -a sense of innocence and virtue, 
can make any one sec this comedy, without observ- 
I mg nmie frequent, occasion to move soirow and in¬ 
dignation, than mirth and laughter. At the same 
time 1 allow it to be nature, but it is nature in its 
utmost corruption and degeneracy.*—U. 


No. CO.} WEDNESDAY, MAY 16, 1711. 

Motus doccri gatitb't lumens 
Mjluui v ir^u. el tuiipt.ir .irtiliuA 
Jam mini, et inceslns .nnoius 

lie teucro meilitalur uneui —lluft 1 Oil vi 21 

Ttehnlil a npe amt meltnu; maul 
tlounil ’[irenlue lo (lie wanton Iraue. 

Ionian ;ulists, at a iniyhi> price, 

Instruct hot in tile m>slenes ol i ire, 

What nets In npro itl, i\hero subtle halts to lay . 

Ami with :ui early baud they foim the temper <1 <Uy. 

Humommos 

Tub two following letters are upon a subject of 
very great lmpiutance, though expressed without 
any air of gravity. 

“ To the Sre ct a tou. 

“ Sin, 

“ I take the freedom of asking your advice tu 
behalf of a young country kinswoman of mine who 
ia lately come to town, and undei my care for her 
education. She is vciy pretty, but you cannot ima¬ 
gine how unto lined a creature it is. Sho comes to 
my bands just as natuie left her, half finished, and 
without any acquired improvements. When 1 look 
on her I often thiuk of tho Bello Saui-age men¬ 
tioned in one of your papers. Dear Mr. Spectator, 
help uie to make her comprehend the visible graces 
of sppeeh, arid the dumb eloquence of motion ; for 
sho is at present a perfect stiauger to both. Sho 
knows no way to expiess hcrscll' but by her tongue, 
and that always to signify her meaning. Her eyes 
servo her only to see with, and she is utterly a 
foreigner to the language of looks and glances. In 
this 1 fancy you could help her better than any body. 

1 liavo bestowed two mouths in teaching her to sigh 
when she is not concerned, and to smile when she is 
not pleased, and am ashamed to own she makes lit¬ 
tle or no improvement. Then she is no more able 
now to walk, than she was to go at a year old. By 
walking, you will easily know t mean that regular 
but easy motion which gives our persons so irre¬ 
sistible a grace as if we moved to music, ana is a 
kind of disengaged figure; or, it I may so speak, 
recitative, dancing. But the want of this I cannot 
blame in her, for I find she has no ear, and memos 
nothing by walking but to change her place. I 
could pardon k>o her blushing, if she knew bow to 
carry herself in it, and if it did not manifestly in¬ 
jure her complexion. 

* How could it be otherwise, when the author of ibis play 
was Sir Georse Ktbemlge, uad the character of Uomuani lhat 
of Wliiuoi, Tail of JSocliMter * 
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“ They tell me you are a person who have seen 
tho world, and aie a judge of fine breeding; which 
makes me ambitious of some instructions from you 
for her improvement: which when you have fa¬ 
voured me with, l shall farther advise with you 
about the disposal of this fair forester in marriage: 
for I will make it no secret to you, that her person 
and education are to be her fortune. 

“ I am Sir, 

“ Your very humble servant, 

*• Cblimene.” 

" Sir, 

“ Being employed by Celirucne to make up and 
send to you her letter, 1 make bold to recommend 
the ease therein mentioned to your consideration, 
because she and 1 happeu to differ a little in our 
notions. I, v-ho am a rough man, am afraid the 
young girl is m a fair way to be spoiled • therefoie, 
pray, Mr Spectator, let us have your opinion of 
this fine thing called fine breeding; for I am afraid 
it diffeis too much from that plain thing called good 
bleeding. 

<l Youi most humble seivunt.” 

The general mistake among us m the educating 
our ehildien is, tli.it lit uni doughteis we take 1 care 
of their persons and neglect their minds ; in our 
sons we are so intent upon adorning their maids, 
that we wholly neglect their bodies, ft is from tins 
that you shall see a young lady celebrated and ad¬ 
orned in all the a-tiemblios about town, when her 
elder In other is afuid to come into a mom. Eiom 
this ill management it arises, that we frequently 
observe a man’s life is half spent, before he is taken 
liotu-e of; and a woman in the prime of her years 
is out of la-biun and neglected. The boy 1 shall 
euusidei upon some other occasion, and at picscnt 
stiek to tho gul . and 1 am the more iiulined to 
this, beeause 1 have seveial letters winch complain 
to me, that my female readers have not understood 
mo tor some days last sl, and take themselves to 
be uneoiirei ned'in the present turn of my writing. 
—When a girl is cutely brought from her uurse, 
before she is capable of forming one single notion 
of any thing in life, she is delivered to the hands of 
her dancing muster; and with a collar round her 
neck, the pretty wild thing is taught a fantastical 
gravity of behaviour, and forced to a particular way 
of holding her head, hi living her breast, and moving 
with her whole body; and all this under pain ot 
never having a husband, if she steps, looks, oi 
moves awry. This gives the young lady u undei In 1 
workings of imagination, what is to pass between 
her and this husband, that she is every moment 
told of, and for whom she seems to be educated. 
Thus her fancy is engaged to turn all her endou- 
vouis to the ornament of her person, as what must 
determino her good and ill in tins life: and she na¬ 
turally thinks, if she is tall enough, sho is wise 
enough, for any thing for which her education makes 
her think she »designed To make her an agiee- 
<ible person is the mam purpose of her parents; to 
that is all their cost, to that all their care directed . 
and from this geiioral folly of parents we owe our 
present numerous race of coquettes. These reflec¬ 
tions puzzle me, when 1 think of giving my advice 
on the subject of managing the wild thing men¬ 
tioned in the letter of iny correspondent. But 
sure there is a middle way to be followed; tho ma¬ 
nagement of a young lady’s person is not to he over- 
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looked, but the erudition* of her mind is much 
more to be regarded. According as this is ma¬ 
naged, you will see the mind follow the appetites of 
the body, or the body express the virtues of the mind. 

Cleomna dances with all the elegance of motion 
imaginable; but her eyes are so chastised with the 
simplicity and innocence of her thoughts, that she 
raises in her beholders admiration and good-will, 
but no loose hope or wild imagination. The true 
art in this case is, to make the mind and body im¬ 
prove together; and, if possible, to make gesture 
follow thought, and not let thought be employed 
upon gesture.—R, 


No. 67.] THURSDAY, MAY 17, 1711. 

Sal tare elegantius quain liecosse est probae,—S allust 

Too fine a dancer for a virtuous woman 

Luce an, in one of Ins dialogues, introduces a phi¬ 
losopher chiding his fnend for his being a lover of 
dancing and a frequenter of balls. The other un¬ 
dertakes the defence of Ins favourite divci-dou, which, 
he says, was at fiist invented by the goddess Rhea, 
and preserved the life of Jupiter himself ftom the 
| cruelty of hia lather Saturn. He proceeds to show, 
that it had been approved by the greatest men mall 
ages; that Homer calls Morion a line dancer; and 
says, that the graceful mien and great agility which 
! he had acquired by that exercise, distinguished him 
above the rest in the armies both of Greeks aud 
Trojans. 

lie adds, that Pyrrhus gained more reputation by 
inventing the dance which is called after his name, 
than by all his other actions: that the LaccdaAno- 
nians, who were the bravest people in Greece, gave 
great encouragement to this diversion, and made 
j their Horinus (a dance much resembling the French 
I Brawl) famous all over Asia: that there weie still 
j extant some Thessaloniau statues elected to the ho- 
, nour of their bebt dancers; and that he wondered 
how his brother philosopher could declare himself 
| against the opinions of thole two persons whom he 
| piofessed so much to admire—Ilouier and Hesiod; 

| the latter of which compares valour and dancing to¬ 
gether, aud say s, that “ the gods have (jestowed for¬ 
titude on some men, aud on others a disposition for 
dancing.” 

Lastly, he puts him in mind that Soc-iates (who, 
in the judgment of Apollo, was the wisest of men), 
was not only a professed admirer of this exercise in 
others, but learned it himself when he was an old man. 

The morose philosopher is so much affected by 
these and some other autbolides, that he becomes a 
convert to his friend, and desnes lie would take him 
with him when he went to his next ball. 

I love to shelter my self under the examples of great 
men; and I thiuk l have sufficiently showed that it 
is not below the dignity of these my speculations to 
take notice of the following letter, which 1 suppose 
is sent me by some substantial tradesman about 
’Change. 

“ Sir, 

“lama man in years, and by an honest industry 
in the world have acquired enough ter give my chil¬ 
dren a liberal education, though I.was an utter 
stranger to it myself. My eldest daughter, a girl of 
sixteen, has for some time been under the tuition of 
j Monsieur Rigadoon, a dancing-master in the city; 


* Erudition seems to be here used In »n uncommon sense, 
for cultivation or instruction 


and I was prevailed upon by her and her mother to 
go last night to one of Ins balls. I must own to you, 
Sir, that having uever been to such a place before, 
I was very much pleased and surprised with that part 
of his entertainment which he cajjed French 
Dancing. There were Beveral young men and 
women whose limbs seemed to have no other motion 
hut purely what the music gave them. After this 
part was over, they began u diversion which they 
call country dancing, and wherein there were also 
some things not disugreeablo, and divers emblema¬ 
tical figures, composed, as I guess, by wise men, for 
the instruction of youth. 

“ Among the rest, I observed one which, I think, 
they call ‘ Hunt the Squirrel,’ in which, while the 
woman flies, the man pursues her; but as 6oon as 
she turns, he runs away, and she is obliged to follow. 

“ The moral of this dance does, I think, very 
aptly recommend modesty and discretion to the fe¬ 
male sex. 

“ But ns the best institutions are liable to corrup¬ 
tion, so, Sir, 1 must acquaint you, that very great 
abuses are uept into this entertainment. I was 
amazed to see my gill handed by and handing young 
fellows with so much familiarity ; and I could not 
have thought it had been in the child. They veiy 
often made use of a most impudent and lascivious 
step called ‘ Setting,’ which I know not how to dc- 
scube to you, but by telling you that it is the very 
reverse of’Baikto Back.’ At last an impudent 
young dog bid the fiddlers play a danco called ‘ Moll 
Palely,’ aud after having made two or three capers, 
ran to his partner, locked his arms m hers, and 
whisked hei round cleverly above ground in such a 
manner that I, who sat upon one of the lowest 
benches, saw farther above her shoe than I can think 
tit to acquaint you with. I could no longer endure 
those enormities; wherefore, just as my girl was 
going to he made a whuligig, I ran in, seized on the 
child, and earned her home. 

11 Sir, I am not yet old enough to he a fool. I 
suppose this diversion might be first invented to 
keep up a good understanding between young men 
and women, and so far 1 am not against it; but I 
shall uevei allow of these things. I know not what 
you will say to this case at, present, but am sure, had 
you been with me, you would have seen matter of 
great speculation. “ I am, yours,” &c. 

I must confess I am afraid that my correspondent 
had too much reason to be a little out ol humour at 
the treatment of his daughter, but I conclude that he 
would have been much more so, had he seen one of 
those kissing dances in which Will Honeycomb as¬ 
sures me they are obliged to dwell almost a minute 
on the fair one’s lips or they will be too quick for 
the music, and dance quite out of time. 

I am not able, however to give my final sentence 
aguinbt this diversion; and am o f Mr, Cowley’s 
opinion, that so much of dancing, at least, as be¬ 
longs to the behaviour and a handsomo carriage of 
the body, is extremely useful, if not absolutely ne¬ 
cessary. 

We generally form such ideas of people at first 
sight, as we arc hardly ever persuaded to lay aside 
afterward ; for this reason, a man would wish to have 
nothing disagreeable or uncomely?, J Bl ^ Approaches, 
and to be ahle to enter a room wfj® laod grace. 

I might add, that a moderate "vwledgo in the 
little rules of good breeding^ gives a man some as¬ 
surance, anil makes him eai, in all companies. For 
want of this, I have seen a professor of a liberal 
science at a loss to salute a lady; and a most excel- 
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I lent mathematician not able to determine whether structive, and unreserved discourse, is that which 
| he should stand or bit while my lord drank to him. passes between two persons who aro familiar and lli- 
It is the proper business of a dancing-master to Umate friends. On these occasions, a mail gives a 
regulate these matteis ; though I take llto be a just loose to every passion and every thought that is up- 
observation, that unless you add something of your permost, discovers his most retired opinions of per 
own to what these, tine gentlemen teach you, and sons and things, tries the beauty and strength of his 
whiih they are wholly ignoiant of themselves, you sentiments, and exposes his whole soul to the exa- 
wdl much sooner get the character of an affected mination of Ins friend. 

fop than a well-bred man. Tully was the first who observed, that friendship 

As for country dancing,»it must indeed be con- improves happiness and abates misery, by the 
I fussed that the great familiarities between the two doubling of our joy, and dividing of our grief; a 
! sexes on this occasion may sometimes produce very thought m which he hath been followed by all the 
j dangerous consequences; and I have often thought essayers upon friendship that have written since Ins 
that few ladies’ hearts are so obdurate as not to be 1 tune. Sir Francis Bacon has linely described other 
] melted by the charms of music, the force of motion, | advantages; or, as he calls them, fruits of friendship; 
j and a handsome voung fellow, who is continually and, indeed, thoie is no subject of morality which 
play ing before their eves, and convincing them that has been better bandied and more exhausted than 
In' lias the perfect use of all Ins limbs. ; this. Among the seveial fine things which have been 

But as this kind of dance is the particular inven- ; spoken of if, 1 shall bog leave lo quote some out of 
tmu of our ow n country, and a* every one is more or a verv am lent author, whose book would beicgarded 
less a pioticieut m it, [ would not discountenance it, ' by our modem wits as olio of the most shining tracts 
I ut lather suppose it may be practis'd innocently of morality that is extant, if it appeared under the 
by others as veil asinyscllj who am often partner to name of a Confucius, or of any celebrated Grecian 
>uy landlady's eldest daughter. philosopher 1 I mean the little apocryphal treatise, 

I’ostsciiipt entitled The Wisdom oi the Son of Snv.eli. How 

Having heald a good character of the collection ! I' 11 " iie desenhed the ait of making friends by 

of pictures wlut h is to lif* expospil to sale* on FinJay 1 0,1 au ‘^ tillable behaviourJ—-auu bun down 

next ; and (.(including Iiom the following IoILt, that , that precept, which a late excellent author has ue- 
tlit' prison who collected them is a man of no mole- hverotl as Ins own, Hint we should have many well- 
gant taste, I will be so much his f,lend as lo publish 'mdicis, but few ft tend*. “ Sweet language will 
it, pinvuled the reader w ill only look upon it as multiply ti lends ; and a tair-speaking tongue will in¬ 
filling up the place of an advertisement : ! cre ‘ lst ' kind greetings. Be in peace with many no- 

^ «« /it . . ii• ^ . /-i i ! vorthcless have lmt one counsellor of a thousand.*'* 

bromine J /tree Chairs, in Vie liazza*, L o-'ent Uarden. ! 1IT ,i . • * i i ,• i 

y ’ t With what pi udi'iu o docs he caution ua in the choice | 

“Sir, May 16, 1711. ! 0 f our friends 1 Ami with what btuikes oi nature 


it, pir»\ided the reader will only look upon it a* j multiply inends ; and a lair-speaKiug tongue win m- 

tilin g up the place of an advertisement: ! "ease kind greetings. Be in peace with many n<- 

,, , ,,,, , ... „ , i vcrtlieless have lmt one counsellor of a thousand,”* 

r rom the 1 liree Chairs, in the l iazzai, Lin'cvt harden. ,,,.1 , •. , , , , 

* ’ I With what pi mb nee docs he caution us in the tinned 

“ Sir, M a y 16, 1711. j of our friends 1 And with what stmkes oi nature 

‘As you are a spectator, 1 think we who make it ; (l could almost say of huitmui) has be described 
our business to exhibit any thing to public view, j the behaviour of a treacherous and self-interested 
ought to apply ourselves to you for your approbation, j friend 1 “ If thou vouldst get 11 friend, prove him 

I have travelled Europe lo furnish out. a show for first, and be not hasty to ciedn him ■ for some man 
you, and have brought with me what has been ad- is a fiiend for his own occasion, and will not abide 
mired 111 every country thiough which 1 passed in ihe day of thy double. Ain! there is a fnend. 
You have declared in many papers, that youi great- i who being turned to enmity and stnfe, will discover 
est. delights aro those of Ihe eye, winch I do not | thy leproach." Again, “ Some fnend is a compa- 
doubt but I shall gratify with as beautiful objects as : 111011 at (lie table, and will not coni lime 111 the day 
yours over beheld. If castles, forests, ruins, fine | of thy affliction : but in thy prosperity he will be as 
women, and graceful men, cau please you, I dare thyself, anil-Will be bold over thy servants. If thou 
promise you much satisfaction, it you will appear at be Inought low he w ill be against thee, and hide 
my auction on Friday next. A sight is, 1 suppose, | himself from thy face.”f What, can lie more strong 
os grateful to a Spectator as a treat to unothei per- and pointed than the following verse? “Separate 
son, aud therefore I hope you will pardon this mvi- thyself from thine enemies, and take herd of thy 
tation from, “Sir, fnciids.” In the next words he particularizes one 

“ Your most obedient humble servant, of those fruits of fneiidship which is described at 
X. “J Graham.’’ length by the two famous uutliom above mentioned, 

_... j and falls into a general eulogmm of friendship, 

■/ifn. 68.1 FRIDAY, MAY 18, 1711. ; which is very just as well as veiy sublime. “A 

; faithlul Irieud is a stimisr defence ; and he that hath 


‘'No. 68.] FRIDAY, MAY 18, 1711. 

Nos dno turhn tumua-Ovu>, Met, i 3on 

We two ar a mulUtude 


faithlul friend is a slicing defence ; and he that hath 
! found such a one hath found a treasme. Nothing 
I doth countervail a faithlul friend, and lus exeellciity 


One would think that the larger the company is 1S invaluable. A faithful friend is the medicine of 
in which we are engaged, the greater variety of hfc; and they that fear the Lord shall find him. 
thoughts and subjects would be started in discomse; Whoso feareth the Lord shall direct his friendship 
but instead of this, we find that conversation is never aright; for as he is, so shall his neighbour (that is 
so much stiaitened and confined as in numerous as- his friend) be also."] I do not remember to nave 
semblies. When a multitude meet together on any int> I with any saying that has pleased me more than 
j subject of dn e Jt'se, their debates are taken up that of a friend’s being the medicine of life, to ex- 
chiefly with LG 0 mnd general positions; nay, if we , press the efficacy of friendship in healing the pains 
come into a moi6"§i)ntructcd assembly of men and | anguish which naturally cleave to our existence 
Women, the talk., generally runs upon the weather, , i" this world; and am wonderfully pleased with the 
I fashion, news, and the ”ke public topics. In pro- turn 111 the last sentence, that a virtuous man shall 
S portion as conversation gets into clubs and knots of as a blessing meet with a friend who is as virtuous 
I friends, it descends into particulars, and grows more ! as himself. There is another saying in the same 
rftec and communicative; but the most opcu, in- • Kccius. vi 5 , 6 . t Ibid. vi. T. et seijq jTblA. vi. 15—IS. 
: ' ti 
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author, which would have been very much admired 
in a heathen writer: “ Forsake not au old friend, 
for the new is not comparable to him: a new friend 
is as new wine ; when it is old thou shalt drink it 
with pleasure.”* With what strength of allusion, 
and force of thought, has he described the breaches 
and violations of friendship r —“ Whoso eastetli a 
stone at the birds frayoth them away ; and he that 
upbraideth his friend, breaketh friendship. Though 
thou drawest a sword at a friend, yet despair not, tor 
there may ho a retilrhing to favour. If thou hast 
opened thy mouth against thy friend, fear not, lbr 
there may be a reconciliation; except tor upbraid¬ 
ing, or pride, or disclosing ot si nets, or a treacherous 
wound; for, for those things every friend will de- 
pait.”f We may observe in this and seveial other 
precepts in I las author, those little familiar instances 
and illustrations winch aie sointiih adorned in the 
moral writings of Horace and Epictetus. There 
are very beautiful instances of this nature in tiie fol¬ 
lowing passages, which are likewise written on the 
same subject, “Whoso tli-.coveroth secrets loseth 
his credit, and shall never find a friend to his mind 
Love thy friend, and he faithful to him ; hut if thou 
bewrayeth fils secret, follow no mure alter him lor as 
a man hath destroyed his enemy, so hast thou lo-f ihe 
love of thy friend ; as one that letteth a bird go mil 
of his hand, so hast thou let thy friend go, and shall 
not get him again follow aftei him no more, for lie 
is too far off; he is as a roe escaped out ol the \nnie. 
As for a wound it may be bound up, and after le- 
vihng there may be a reconciliation ; but he that 
bewray olh secrets is without hope.”]; 

Among the seven d quaMieatuuis of a good fiiend, 
this wise man has very justly x.ngleil out constancy 
and taithlulni’fs, .is the p».in ipal to these, otheis 
have added votin', knovvh dgp, discretion, equality in 
age and fortune, and, as (homo calls it, A/orim cn- 
nulas, ‘‘a pleasantness of temper ” If I were to 
ive my opinion upon such an exhausted subject, 
should join to these other cjuahlications, a certain 
equability or evenness of behaviour A man often 
contracts a Iru udshqi with one whom peihaps he 
does not find out till aftei a real’s conversation; 
when on a sudden -omc latent ill humom bleaks out 
lpon him, which he never discovered or. suspei ted at 
ais /list entering into an intimacy witli turn. Th'ie 
are several persons who in some certain peluids ol 
their lives are liiexprr-sddy agreeuble, and mothers 
as odious anil detestable. Martial lias given us a 
eery pretty picture ot one of tins species, in the 
following epigram: 

Difficilis. tariffs, lueiucitis, acctlms cs idem, 

Nec tecum possum vivtu*. nec“mic‘te—Epig xir 47 
In all tliy humours, whether grave nr mellow, 

Tbou rl such a touchy, testy, pleasant fellow , 

Hast so much wit, amt iiurlh, iuid spleen about tliee, 
There is no living with tills-, nor without thee 

It is very unlueky for a man to be entangled in a 
friendship with one, vvho, by these changes and vi¬ 
cissitudes of humour, is sometimes amiable and 
sometimes odious : and as most men are at some 
times m admirable frame and disposition of mind, it 
should be one of the greatest tasks of wisdom to 
keep ourselves well when we are so, and never to go 
out of that which is the agreeable part of our cha¬ 
racter,— C. 

* Eoclui it 10. f Ibid. ran. 20—42, t lb:d. ravii 10, 
ct eoqq 
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Hie segetes, llhc veiilunl ft'hrlus uvpe : 

Arhnrm Cceliis alibi, atque hguvsa virc-srunt 
Gramma. Nonne vules, crueeos ut ’linolus odorcs, 

Iinha mltlit ebur, molten sua (burn Sabau^s 
At CJulybes nuch ferrum, virosaque Pontus 
Custoreu, Kll.uium palmiw Kpjrus cqu.irum ? 

Cimtmuo lias logos, wternaque rmdera ml is 

lmpo.suit natura loci*--- Vmo Georg i. M 

This giimncl with Bacchus, that vwlli Ceres suits, 

That other leads the hoes Willi happy fruit', 

A fourth with grass, unbidden, decks (he ground: 

Thus Tniolus is with yellow soil [LI II crown'd, 

Imh.i him k ebon and while iv'iy bears, 

And -oft Illume weeps bn oil ions tears 

Thus Poulin semis her beaver Htones from far : ' 

Ami naked Spaniards ternpei steel lor wur . 

llptuis fur til Klean cliariol breeds 

(fn hopes of palms) a race of running steeds 

"1 his is lh' original contract, these lice laws 

lmpm, d by nature, and l>y nalme's cause —Darns*. 

'I'm me is no place in the town which I so much 
love lo liequent as the Royal Exchange. It gives 
me a secret satisfaction, and m some invusure grati¬ 
fies my vainly, us 1 am ail Englishman, to see so rich 
an assembly of eountiymen and foreigneis, consult¬ 
ing together Upon the pnv.cte business of mankind, 
and making this metropolis a kind of eniponnm for 
tip 1 vvhoJe earth. 1 must confess I look upon high- 
change to lie a gicnf council, m which all consider¬ 
able nations have their lepieseiitalnc,. Factors in 
the tiadmg wmlcl are vvlmt ninhnss.idois aie in (ho 
politic vvoi Id , they negotiate: atlaus, conclude trea¬ 
ties, and maintain n good ronespcmdeiice between 
those npaltliy societies of men that aie divided from ' 
one another by seas and oceans, or live on Ihe diffe¬ 
rent exliemitics ol a continent. I have often been 
phased to hear disputes adjusted between an inha¬ 
bitant of Japan anil an ahh unan ot London; or to I 
see a feiihjcu t of the (lie,it Mogul oii'eiing mto a ! 
league with one of the t'/.ar of Mu-covy. I am in- | 
Jnnrely delighti'd iu mixing with Hic-e seveial nu- 
iiisleis of eomme n o, as they arc distinguished lr 
their different walks and different languages. Son 
times I am jostled among a body of Armenian! 
sometimes f am lost m a crowd of Jews , and sonic 
times make cine in a group of Dutchmen. I am a 
Dane, Swede, or Ficnehman, ut different times, or 
rattier fancy myself like the old philosopher, who 
upon being asked what countryman he aa>, replied, 
that lie was a citizen of the world 

Though I very frequently visit, this busy multi 
tuile ot people, 1 am known to nobody theie butnn 
friend Sir Andrew, who often smiles upon me as ln- 
HCes me bustling in the riowd, but at the same time 
connives at my presence without taking f.uthei no¬ 
tice of me. Theie is indeed a merchant of Egypt, 
vvho just knows me by sight, having formerly re¬ 
mitted me some money to Grand Cairo; but as 1 am 
not versed >n modem Coptic, our conferences go no 
farther than a how and a grimace. 

This grand scene of business gives me an infinite 
variety of solid and substantial entertainments. As 
1 am a great lover of mankind, rny heart naturally 
overflows with pleasure at the sight of a prosperous; 
and happy multitude, insomuch that at many public'/ 
solemnities I cannot forbear expressing my joy with ] 
fears that have stolen down myffffprykn. For tin- 
reason I am wonderfully delightfilod -pe such a body 
of men thriving in their own ptfvbtir fortunes, an 
at the same time promoting the public stock ; or, i / 
other words, raising estates for their own families 
by bringing into their country whatever is wanting, 
and cailying out of it whatever is superfluous, , 
Nature seems to have taken a particular care 1 
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disseminate her blessing# among the different re¬ 
gions of the world, with an eye to this mutual inter¬ 
course and traffic among mankind, that the natives 
of the several parts of the globe might have a kind 
> of dependence upon one another, and be united 
together by their common interest. Almost every 
degree produces something peculiar to it. The food 
often grows m one country, and the sauce in ano¬ 
ther. The fruits of Poitugal ate corrected by the 
produce of Harbadoes, apd the infusion rtf a China 
plant is sweetened by the pith of an Indian cane. 
The Philippic Islands give a flavour to our Euro¬ 
pean bowls. The single dress of a woman of qua¬ 
lity is often the product of a hundied climates. 
The muff and the fan come together from different 
ends of the earth. The scarf is sent from the torrid 
I zone, and the tippet from beneath the pole. The 
limeade petticoat rises out of the mines of Peru, 
and the diamond necklace out of the bowels of 
lodnstan. 

If we consider our own country in its natural 
i prospect, without any of the benefits and advan- 
f Cages of lommcree, what a barren uiuomfoitable 
spot of earth falls to our shaie 1 Natural histonans 
I tell us, that no (nut grows originally among us, be¬ 
sides hips and haws, atoms and pig-uuls, vvilh 
other delicacies of the like liatuie; that our climate 
of itself, and without the assistance ofuit, can ln.iLe 
no farther advances towards a plum Ilian to a .sloe, 
and carries an apple to no pi eater perfection than a 
i tab • that our melons, our peaches, our tigs, our 
api lent#, and cliemr.., aiestiaiigeis among Us. im- 
j ported in different ages, and nalui.ilized m mu' liu- 
i glish gardens ; and that they would all ilegeneiate 
j and fall away into the hash of oui own country, if 
I they were wholly neglected by the planter, and lett 
j to the mercy of our him and mil. Nor has traffic 
| more enriched cm vegetable world, than it has uu- 
j proved the whole fare of nature among ie. Our 
j ships are laden with the harvest ot every climate. 

- Our tables arc stored with spires, and nils, and- 
? nines. Our rooms'me filled with pyramids of 
* China, and adorned with the workmanship of Ja¬ 
pan. Our morning's draught <nines to us from the 
lemhtest comers of the eaith We repair our bodies 
by tlie drugs of America, and icpose oui selves under 
Indian canopies. My friend, Sn Andrew, calls the 
vineyards of France our gardens; the spice-islands 
our hot-beils; the Persians our silk- welt vers, and the 
Chinese our potters.. Nutuie, indeed, furnishes us 
with the bare necessities of life, but traffic gives us 
a great variety of what is useful, and at the same 
time supplies us with every thing that is convenient 
and ornamental. Nor is it the leasl part of this our 
happiness, that whilst we enjoy the remotest pro¬ 
ducts of the north and south, we are free irom those 
extremities of weather which give them birth : that 
our eyes are refreshed with the green fields of llri- 
tain, and at the same time that our palates are 
feasted with fruits that rise between the tropics. 

For these reasons there arc not more useful mem- 
bora in a commonwealth than merchants. They 
knit mankind together in a mutual intercourse of 
good offices, distribute live gifts of nature, find work 
for the poor, add wealth to the rich, and magnfli- 
; conce to the, great. Our English merchant con¬ 
verts the tin .of his owu countiy into gold, and ex- 
1 changes its wool for rubies. The Mahometans are 
clothed iff Our British manufacture, and the mhabi- 
1 pints of the frozen zone warmed with the fleeces of 
I our sheep. 

j,' When I have been upou the ’Change, 1 have 


often fancied one of our old kiugs standing in per 
son, where he is represented iu effigy, and looking 
down upon the wealthy concourse of people with 
which that place is every day filled. Ill tnis case, 
how would he be surprised to near all the languages 
of Europe spoken in this little spot of his former 
dominions, and to see bo many private men, who in 
bis tune would have been the vassals of some power¬ 
ful baron, negotiating like princes fur greater sums 
of money than were formeily to be met with in the 
royal treasury ! Trade, without enlarging the Hri- 
tibh territories, has given us a kind of additional em¬ 
pire. It has multiplied the number of the rich, 
made our landed estates infinitely more valuable 
than they were formerly, and added to them an ac¬ 
cession of other estates as valuable as the lauds 
themselv es.—C. 


No. 70.] MONDAY, MAY 21, 1711, 
IntcTflum \ulgus (return vulot—H<* r. 1 Ep il G3 
Sometimes the vulgar see ami judge aright. 

When I travelled, I took a particular delight in 
hearing the songs and tables that are come from 
father to sou, and are most in vogue among the com¬ 
mon people of th«* ( outlines through which I passed; 
lor it is impossible that any thing should be univer¬ 
sally tasted and approved bv a multitude, though 
they ate only the rabble «f a nation, which hath not 
m it some peculiar aptness to please and giatify the i 
mmd ot man. Human nature is the same in all 
ri asonable oinatures ; and whatever tails m with it, 
will inert with ailmneis amongst readers of all 
qualities" and conditions. Molime. as we are told by 
Mbnsieui Boilcnu, used to read all bis comedies to 
an old woman who was his housekeeper, as she sal 
with him at her work, hy the t himney-coruer ; and 
could foielel the success ot his play in the theatre, 
from the inception it met at las lii e-snle—fur he tells 
us the audience always followed the old woman, and 
never failed to laugh in the same place. 

I know nothing which more shews the essential 
and inheietit perfection of simplicity of thought, 
above that which I tail the Gothic manner in wri¬ 
ting, than this—that the first pleases all kinds of pa¬ 
lates, and she latter only such as have formed to 
themselves a wrong aittlieial taste upon little fanct 
lul authors and wntets of epigram. Homer, Virgil, 
or Milton, so far us the language of their poems i.- 
understood, will please a reader of plain common 
sense, who would neither relish nor comprehend an 
epigram of Martial, or a poem of Cowley; so, on 
the contrary, an ordinaly song or ballad that is the 
delight of the common people, rnnnot fail to please 
all such readers as are not unqualified for the enter¬ 
tainment by their affectation or ignorance; and the 
irastm is plain—because (lie same paintings of na¬ 
ture which recommend it to the most ordinal y 
reader will appear beautiful to tbo most refined. 

The old song of Chevy-Clnun 1 # the favourite bal 
lad of the common people of England; and Bet 
Jon son used to say, he had rather have been the an 
thor of it than of all Ins works. Sir Philip Syduey, 
in his discourse of Poetry, speaks of it in the fol 
lowing woiils: “ I never heard the old song of 
Percy and Douglas, that I found not my heart more 
moved than with a trumpet: and yet it is sung by 
some blind Crowder with no rougher voice than rude 
style ; which being so evil apparelled in the dust 
and cobweb of that uncivil age, what, would it work 
trimmed in the gorgeous eloquence of Pindar?’ 
For my own part, I am so professed an admirer of 
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this antiquated song, that I shall give my reader a 
critique upon it, without any further apology fur 
so doing 

The gicatrst modern critics have laid it down as 
j a ■ rile. That <111 heroic poem should he founded upon [ 
| some inipoilant precept of morality, adapted to the 
j constitution of the country in which the poet writes.,) 
Homer and Vugil have formed their plans in this 
j view. As (fleece was a collection of many guvcin-1 
I incuts who Mtffrted vci y imu h among themselves, 

, and gave, the Persian emperor, who was their com¬ 
mon enemy, many advantages over them hy their 
j mutual jealousies and annriositics, Hornet,* m order 
to establish among them .1 union it hull Hits so ne- 
I cessnty for then salety, gioiuiih, his pu< to upon the 
| discords ol the soveial Gtei nin prim es who weie cn- 
I gaged in a (onfedeiacy against an Asiatic prince, 
ami the seveitl advantages who li the enemy gamed 
| by su< h discords. At the time tile poem we aie now 
j heating ol was written, the dissensions ot the b.i- 
I ions, f who were then so many petty pmiees lanveij 
high, wlielhei they ipianolled among themselves, 01 
with their neighbours, and piodueed unspeakable 
calamities to the coimtiy. The poet, to dcl'-r men 
liom MirhnnnaUn.il conieutimis, ilescrihes a bloody 
battle and dieadtul sirnr ot death, oi casmucd hy 
the mutual feuds who h lrigncd in the families of an 
English and Scotch uohlein.iii. That he designed 
this for the instruction ol his poem, wcmayleaiu 
fiom his lour last lines, in which, nllei the example 
ol the modem tiagcdiaus, he chaws fi 0111 it a precept 
foi the benefit of lus leudeis 

Get save the king, and bless the land 
In plenty, joy. and peace. 

Amt grant henceforth U 1.11 'Vail debate • 

'Twilit iintileinen may ce.cse 

The next point observed hy the greatest heroic 
poets, hath been to celebinte persons and actions 
winch Jo honour to their country: thus V ngil’s hero 
was the iouiulpr of Koine, Homer's a prince of 
Greece; and for this reason Valerius Fl.iecns and 
■Statius, who were both Homans, might be justly dc- 
1 ided for having chosen the expedition of the Golden 
Fleece, and the Wars of Thebes, for the subjects of 
their epic writings. 

The poet hefore us has not only found out a heto 
in Ins own count)y, but raises the reputation oi it by 
soveial incidents. The English aie the first who 
fake the field, and the last who quit it. The Eng¬ 
lish bung only fifteen hundred to the battle ; the 
.Scotch two thousand. The English keep the field 
with fifty-three; the Scotch rctne with fifty-five 
all the rest on each side being slain in battle. Hut 
the most remaikabie circnmstanre of this kind is the 
ill tie re ut manner in which the Scotch and English 
kings receive the news of this light, and of the great 
men’s deaths who commanded in it — 

This news was brought tu Edinburgh, 

Whore Scotland's k.iig did reign, 

That brave Karl Jiouglas suddenly 
Was with an anew sl.ua. 

■O heavy news. King James did say, 

Scotland can ivilnes, Ice, 

I have not any captain more 
Of such account as he 

* This supposition is strangely incorrect. At the time Homer 
wrote, tho Persian government (most probably) did not exist 
In his days there was a jealousy among the Greeks and Asia¬ 
tic*. not between Greeks and Persians. Not. Herod. Lib. I. 
(’up. t ct set) —L. 

t 1 he battle of Ollerburn. usually called Chevy-Chase, was 
fought A D 1.188, iu the reigns of llichard II of England, aud 
Hebert 11 of Scotland. Olliers with leas probability have 
brought down the at non (0 the reigns of Henry IV. of England, 
and James I of Scotland. 


Like tidings to King Henry came 
Wtflnn ns short n space,* 

That Percy of Northumberland 
Was slam m Chevy-i have 
Now Ood be with him. said our king, 
hilli twill no better be, 

I trust t have within my realm * 

Fite handled good an he 
\ el shall not Scot or Scotland say, 
ltui 1 will vengeance take, 

And be lovenged on them all 
For brave I.ortl Pgroy s sake. 

'11ns voiv full well the king peilorm'd 
After 011 Humble down, 

In one day hlty kmglils weie slam, 

Willi lords of great renown 
And of iho lest of small account 

Hut many thousands die, Ac 

At (lie same time that our poet shows a laudable 
partiality to his eountiynien, he represents the Scuts 
altei a maiiuei not iiriberoming so hold and brave a 
people — 

fc.irl DoiiqLh on a milk-white <.tec<1 
Most like .1 baron buhl, 

Bode Joirninst of flip comp my, 

Wh «h<* uiniuur slmne like , 

Ills ^i*iiIuncltls ami actions arc rvciy way suitable 
fn ,i lift o. Otic of us I wo, says lie, must the I am 
.in call as well as ) mu self, so that \nu can have no 
pietoiice for rcfn-ni^ (ho t omhal however, says he, 
it is pity, ami indeed would he a sin, that so many 
innoicnt men should perish for our sakes; rather 
let you and I end our quarrel in a single hght :— 

1C re thus I will tmt'bmACil bo, 

(>nc of us two shall flic , 

1 know thee well, an carl thou art, 

Lord Percy, so am I 

But trust me, Percy, pity it wero 
Anti great t»fTcnec to kill 
Any of (licHp our haimless men, 

Kor they 1 ki\c done no ill 
Let thou ami I ihe battle try, 

And m t (air men asnle , 

Act urst be he, Lmd IV icy x.ud, 

By whom it i* dotiy’d 

When these brave men had distinguished them- 
selves m the battle, and in single combat with each 
other, in the midst of a genet (jus parley, full of heroic 
sentiments, the .Scotch pail falls ; and with his dying 
vvotds encourages his men to levengt; Ins death, re¬ 
presenting to them, as the most bitter circumstance 
of it, that lus nvu! saw him fall •— 

With that there rnnio nn arrow keen 
Out of an English bow , 

Whieli struck Karl 1 loucl.es lo iho heart 
A Jeep and deadly blow. 

Who never "poke more words than these, 

F'.gl.t on, my merry-men u 11. 

For why ? my life is at an end. 
l ord Percy sees my tall. 

Merry-men, tn the language of those times, is no 
more than a cheerful word for rompantons and fel¬ 
low-soldiers. A passage iu the eleventh hook of 
Virgil’s iEneid is very' muth to he admired, where 
Camilla, in her last agonies, instead of weeping 
over the wound she had received, as one might have 
expected from a warrior of her sex, considers only 
(like Ihe hero of whom we are now speaking) how 
the battle should be continued after her death :— 

a 

Turn sue expirarn, &c .—Mn xi 820 

A gathering mist o'ereloudi her cheerful eyes, 

And from her cheeks the rosy colour flics, 

Then turn* to her, whom, of her Female train. 

She trusted most, and thus Blie speaks with pain : 

* Impossible ! fur It was more than three times the distance. 
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1 Ada, 'In past ’ Ik* whim before my sight, Hy chance coiuiueted, or by thirst cojutnuu'd. 

Inexorable death , and claims hi h right The deep rece-ses o* the grove he gnm d, 

hern my Inst words to Tumusi, fly with speed. Where m a phuu defended by the wood, 

And bid him timely to my charge succeed . Crept through the matted grass a c rystal fitwxl, 

Repel the Trojans and the town relieve ■ Hy which an alabaster fountain stood. 

Farewell- Db*i>en. And on the margin of the fount was laid 

(Attended by hei slaves) 11 sleeping maid— 

Turnilh did not die in SO heroic a, niaoucr, though Like Ilian and her nymphs, when, tir'd with sport, 
our poet aeems to have had his eye upon Turnub’b 1 u rest hy cool Fit rotas they resort. 

i 1 . „ The dame herself the goddess well express d, 

bpoech in the last verse Not 0(or0 uwfn-i.«-h d by he- r .-,.fo vet. 

Lord Peicy sees niyjall. Than by the ci.iri-.-iu' h rur- . •: he: taco, 

, r . , , . . . „ Ami e’en in slumber a superior grace, 

- V,u.-t,, el Vlcli.ni lomlerc palmns lk , r <i „/h decent care, 

Anson,t vide, t* /Y n mi 936. Her body shaded will, « light cy.ii.ir; 

'Mu! Laun cbiels have seen me beg my life Her bosom to the \iew was only bare ; 

Dbydsn. r l be fanning wind upon her bosom blows, 

, i . . !• , To meet Hie tanning wind hei bosom rose. 

K.nl 1’eri y\ lamentation over 1ns enemy is gene- - Jll0 nln( , purll , K conlinun I,or repose 

rous, beautiful, and passionate . 1 must only caution The fool of nature stood with stupid eyes, 

(he reader not to let the simplicity of the style, which And gaping mouth, tliat testihed staplin'. 

one m,iv well pardon m so old a poet, prejudice him Vi* d ™ tier f..c«, ,i.,r coul.l remove in. si^lit 

’ J f . 1 . * 1 J New as he was to love, and nouic m delight, 

against l ho gi cal ness ot the thought “ Long mute he stood, find leaiung on Inn st a IT, 

'Hi ,mi lea vine life. I'.irl Percy look ll,s wonder witness'd will, an idi.it la.. K h • 

'11)«- dead man In, Hie li.mri. Dien would have -p«.ke, but by his gluniu nn< sense 

Ami S.iul Kail Holloas, Im ihy life 1 * U "' L loulMi l,,s of wouH ami h-.u d ollcme; 

Wuiild l had lird iiiv land Doubted for what no was ho should be Knov u, 

Hy ins clown-accent, and his country-tony 

O Clin t' my\erv in ait doth bleed r » , i , i e i , i 11 i * i 

\\ ith MMinw foi ths sake. But lest this line description should be excepted 

Km .sure* a more lenowncd knight against, US tliO ('lCdtlOU of that gloat niiibtri .Mr. 

Miai bantu did mwci take Diydeii, and not an account of what has )cully ever 

'l'lie beautiful lim\ “Tiling the dead man by the j happened m the* world, I shall give you verbatim 


O (’bn t' my very li< ait doth bleed 
\\ itll '(MlnW foi til) sake*. 

Foi .sure a more lenowm'd kmglit 
Wist bantu did n«*' ci take 


I hand,” will put the readm in mind oi ^Eneas’ beha-j the epistle of an enamouied footman in the countiy 
| viuur towards Lattsus, whom be himself had sl.uu as, f° his inistioss. \ heir surnames shall iiuL be in- 
j lie eanie to the ion cue of his aged fdthei — | seited, because their passions demand u gioutor io- 

. ! spect than is due to (heir quality. James is sonant 

I Ora mwdii Aucbisj.ules path niii mins, | m -igicat family, and Elizabeth waits upon the 

lngeiiimt, nnaeiansgiaviier, dextraniquu tetendit daughter of one as numerous, some miles oil her 

-d ,,J v ^ ! Iovpi. James, befoie he beheld lietty, was vain ef 

J he* pmus pi nice beheld young T ausus d< >d j his sttenglh, a lough wiestler, and quai leEome 

lie griev’d, he wept, then gi.up d In,hand, and saijl,&<■ ^ j aK {gcl-player; Betty a public dancci at may-pole y, 

K ' n in iomp at stool ball . he always following idle 

I shall fake another opportunity to coiisudei tBe, -wcntion. she placing among the peasants . lie a 
ofhei parts ot tins old song (J. eountr) bully, she a country coquette. But love 

has made hei i (instantly in her in’stiens's chaiulx i, 
when* the )oung lady gratifies a secret passiun of 
No. 71.] TUESDAY, MAY 2% 1711 her own. by making Betty talk of James; and James 

.. is become a eouslant waiter near Ins mastei’y apuii- 

wribpre jusslt ttinor—O vik, Fpisl iv 10 , ,, , 1 » 

merit, m reading, .is well as ho cun, romances. 1 

kmc ba.lc mo write cnmut l.i.Hl wlm Molly it., who it scans walked ton 

Tut outire rmiijuesl nl our (ussinns is so difluuU ll> cafry llie angiy u.LS.wgo, wh.Lh gave ortu- 

a work, that tlic) win. drsji.nr of it '-hould think of a ' sl< - 1 * to what iullows ■ 

h 1 '.'' dillicult l.tsk, and onlv atlomjil to icgulatc t ho in i " Mi nraii Hf.rt'Y, May 11, 1711, 

Rut theie ib ,i third 1 hmg w h ich mav conn il.ute not “ Ilcmoinl'dj y.uii hloo.lmg lover w ho lies blot ding 
only to the cave, hut aUo to the pi.uiMire ol'oui life, at the wounds Cupid nude With tho airons he boi- 
.ntd that is udnimg oiii passions to a gioatcr ole-trowed at the eyes of Venus, which is your sweet 
0 . 111 ( 0 than we recive tlieni fiom luituie. When j poison. 

the passion is I.uve, this work is (informed in mno- j “ Nay moie, with the token you sent me for my 
lent, though mile and uncultivated uuruU, by the j love and service olleird to youi sweet person ; which 
mere force and dignity of the object. There are ! was your base rctpeels to ivy ill conditions ; when, 
forms which naturally create resjiei t in the behold-! alas ! thoie is no ill conditions in me, but quite i on 
eis, and at omo inflame and chastise the liniigina ' Iniry; all love and puuty, especially to youi snot 

hull Such ari impression as this giies an .mmediate ( pi rson, but all tins 1 take as a jest, 

ambition to deserve, in older to please. Thin cause | “Hot the sail and dismal newt ulinh Molly 
and cH'eet are beautifully described by Mr. Dr y den t brought me struck me to the heat l, nhuh was. it 
hi the fable of Cymon auil Iphigema. After he has j seems, and is, youi ill condilious lor uty love and 
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'Smtiere jusslt amor—Ovio, Kpisl iv 10 
l/iu 1 bade me write 


icpiesented Uymon so stupid, that I respects to \ou. 

He whistle.! a. he unit, for want of thought. . | “ I‘Vt shj told me if I e,.me forty times to y on. 

■ you would not speak with me, which wnrdb I am 
he makes him fall into the following scone, ami sure m a great grief to me. 

vtlllU’tl llu in fllloiiPia linml kill! no nvo.illiinll.. 4-1, iii .4 ! st . . i . , l . 


shows its influence upon him so excellently, that it 
appears as natural as wonderful — 

It happened on u summer's holiday. 

That to the gtconwood shade lie took his way; 

Ills .puller -d.dl', whieti he eould ne’er forsake. 

Hung half before, mu! lull behind Ins biuk 
He tj udg’d ol.iHg, unkubwinu whdt he sou^tit 
And vvhulled as tie vu-nt foi ivar.l id itu-n. lit 


“ Now, my deal, if I may not he permitted to your 
sweet company, and to have the haupinos3 ot speak¬ 
ing with your sweet person, I beg the favour of you 
to accept of this my secrcl mind and thoughts, wlm h 
hath so long lodged in my hi cast, tho which it you 
do not act opt, J believe wilt go nigh to break mv 
heart. 
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“ I’or indeed, my dear, I Jove you above all the 
beauties 1 ever saw in my life. 

“ The youug gentleman, and my master’s daugh- 
tci, the Londoner that is come down to many her, 
vat. in the ill hour moM yini t ot last night. Oh, dear 
Hetty, must the nightingales sing to those who man) 
tin money, and not to us tine lovers 1 Oh, in) dear 
Hetty, that we could meet this night whole we used 
to do in the wood ' 

“ Now, in) deal, if I may not have the hlesMiigoi 
hissing your sweet lips. I beg I may have the hap¬ 
piness of kissing joui fair hand, with a ten lines 
from your deal self, piesrnted by whom you please 
oi think lit. I believe, if time would permit me, 1 
could write all day; but the time being .short, and 
paper little, no limie Horn your never-lading lover 
till death. “ Jami s - ’ * 

l’oor James 1 since his time and paper were so 
short, 1 that, have mole than 1 i ail use well of both, 
will puttllc sentiments of'th.s kind letter (the style 
ot v, Inch seems to 1) * route ,rd v\ ith the st laps he had 
got in healing and reading uhat he did not uudei- 
s,tali'1) into e hat hi meant to expiess. 

'■ 1)„« li v 11 in , 

“C'an you tin n in gleit him who has fie.got all 
lus leeieatnms and eu]o\ meats, to pine away Ins 
liie ill thinking ol you ' When I do so, you appear 
moie amiable to me than Venus dues m the most 
heautilul di'si riptmn that evei was made of her. All 
this K inti lie syouictum with an aeutsat.on, that I 
do not love you . hut the enulrar) is so manliest, 
that I eanilot think you m earnest. Hut the cei- 
tainty given me m your message by Molly, that you 
do not love me, is vvh.il lobs me of all comfort, she 
s,i)s you will not see me : it you can have so mut li 
enmity, at least wide tome, that I may kiss the 
impress.nil made by your fair band. 1 love you 
above all things; ami in niy condition, what you 
look upon with indifference is to me the most ex¬ 
quisite pleasure or pam. Our young lady and a 
Inn' geutlem.ni fiom London, who are to nnury foi 
inereeiiaiy ends, walk about our guldens, and hear 
the voice of evening nightingales, as il for fashion- 
sake they eomtid those solitudes, because they have 
hrutd lovers do so. Oh Hetty 1 could It hear these 
runlets muimitr, and birds sing, while you stood 
ueai me, how little sensible should I he that wo are 
hoih sei v,nits, that there is any thing on earth above 
tlx ! Oh 1 I could wide to you as long as 1 love you, 
till death itself. “ James. ” 

1 N. It. Rv the words ill tondittoni, James means, 
j in a woman coquetry, in a man inconstancy.—li. 

! * I'lus man’s Li.mio vv.is James Hirst. He was a servant lo 

j io lion lMw.u.l Wortley, i*>i| , amt in ileUveniig n parcel nf 
I el'fis to tus master, gave by mistake (his letter, wlm h he had 
ju ,t prepueJ I'm Ins sweetheart, and kept m its stead one of 
Ins master 3 lie qnnkl) relumed to rectify the blunder, hut 

II ,v is too file Unfortunately dm teller 10 Hetty was the lirst 

III || presented it toll to Mr Wortley, who had indulged tin. eu- 

Py hi reading the leva tale of his enamoured footman 
James lequeated to have it returned in vmn " No, fames, ■ 
ne | Ills ma ter. ■' you shall he a great man, and this letter 
m i t appear in Ilie Spectator. ’ 

Jvmn eueeeiU'd inputting an end to Betty's ill eomh, 
ion.," and obtained her loiisenl lo marry him, hul the mir- 
ri‘He was preveoted by her sudden death James Hir .l, soon 
nee. horn hi 1 regard and love for Holly, married her sister, 

• ,d do d about llurleen years aijo, by I’eunistooo, in the neigh- 
b mi hood Id Wordey, near heeds Kelt) » sister and suc- 
,. • 1. prole,bly the Molly who walked ten miles lo tarry 

'I 1' ln^iy 11 • *w hich occa*ione 4 the profiling letter I 

i 

I 

! 
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-Genus unniortale manct, multosque per anno* 

Slut lurtunu dumus. et mi liumoiuntur avoruau. 

Vi&o. GcOfg iv 2U8. 

Th’ lninini(n) line in sure succession reigns, 

'Hit' lortune of the family remains, 

And graiulhirci giundsons the long list contains. 

iJllYDKN 

111 v i m; already given my reader nn account oi 
seveiat extraordinary clubs, both ancient and mo 
dern, I did not design to have troubled him with any 
more narratives ot this nature ; hut I have lately re¬ 
ceived information of a club, which I can call ucitliei 
ancient nor modern, that I dale say will be no less 
sm puling to my leader than it was to myself ; foi 
winch reason I shall communicate it to the public as 
one of the greatest curiosities in its kind. 

A fnend of mine complaining ol a tiadesanan who 
is related to Inm, aftei having lepresented him as a 
vei) idle worthless fellow, who neglected his family, 
and spent most of his time ovei a bottle, told me, to 
conclude his character, that he was a member of the 
Everlasting club. So very odd a title raised my cu¬ 
riosity to inquire into the uatiue of a club that had 
stwli a bounding name; upon uhnh my tricnd gave 
me the billowing account 

The livei lasting club < (insists of a bundled mem¬ 
bers, who divide the whole twouty-lour hours among 
them m Mich a manner, that the dull sits day and 
night Horn one end of the year to another; no paity 
picsiiunug to use till they aie lehevod by those who 
,ue in comse to succeed them Hy this means a 
member of the Everlasting club never wants com¬ 
pany; tor though be l.s not upon duty himself, he is 
sure to find sonic who aie ; so that if he be disposed 
to take a whet, n nooning, an evening’s draught, in 
a bottle after midnight, he goes to the club, and finds 
a knot of filends to his nmni 

It is a maxim in tins eluh, that (be steward never 
dies ; lor as they succeed one another hy way ot ro¬ 
tation, no man is to quit the great elbow-chair which 
stands at the upper end of the table, till his successor 
is in readiness to till it,, insomuch that there has not 
been a sale varan tv in the mcmoiy of man. 

This eluh was instituted towaids the end (or as 
some ot them say, about the middle) of the civil 
wars, and continued without interruption till the 
time of the gloat tire,* whnh burnt them out, and 
dispersed them for sevoial weeks The steward at 
(hat time maintained his post till he had like to have 
been blown up with a neighbouring house (winch 
was demolished in ordei to stop the live); and would 
not leave the chair at last, till lie had emptied all 
the bottles upon the table, and received repeated di¬ 
rections from the club to withdraw himself. This 
slewaid is frequently talked of in the club and 
looked upon by every member of it as a greater 
man than the famous captain mentioned in my Lord 
Clarendon, who was burnt in his ship because he 
would not quit it without orders. It is said, that 
towaids the close of 1701), being the great year of 
jubilee, the club had under consideration whether 
they should bleak up or continue their session ; but 
alper many speeches and debates, it was at length 
agreed to sit out the other century. This resolution 
passed in a general club nemino contradicenle. 

Having given this short account of the institution 
and (ontinuation of (ho Everlasting club, I should 
here endeavour to say something of the manners 
and characters of its several members, which I shall 


* Anno, Ififid 
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do according to the best lights I Lave received in 
this matter. ' 

It appears by their books in general, that, since 
their first institution, they have smoked fifty toils of 
tobacco, diunk Unity thousand butts of ale, one 
l thousand hogsheads of ted port, two hundred barrels 
of Inanity, and a kilderkin of small beer. There 
! has been likewise a great consumption of <ards. It 
is also said, that they observe tin: law in lien Jen¬ 
son's (iuii,* winch eiders tin* hie to bo always kept 
| in, CJurui jit icntiVi eitoj as well for the convenient e 
j ol lighting then pipes, as to ettre the dampness of 
; the dub-loom. They have an old woman m the 
| nature of a vestal, whose business it is to ihensh 
and perpetuate the tm whuh burns from generation 
to geneiation, and bus seen the glass-house fires in 
amt out. above a hundred times. 

The Everlasting dull treats all other clubs with 
: all rye of contempt, and talks even of the Kit-Cat 
and October as ot a couple ol upstarts. Their oidi- 
iioiy discourse (as much as 1 have been aide to learn 
1 of it) linns altogether upon siiili adventuies as have 
passed in tli.ii own asseiubl’ . ot members who have 
! taken the glass in their tm os for a week together, 
without stilling out ol the dub, id otheis who have 
smoked a bundled pipes, at. a sitting; ot olhcis, who 
have not missed thin morning’s diauglit loi twenty 
jears together. Sometimes ;hey speak ill ritpUiic? 

1 of a mu ol alo in King Charles's leign ; and some¬ 
times retleit with astonishment upon games .it wlmst, 
wliuli have been iiiiiai ulouslv iceovei ed h\ mcmtais 
jot the .society, when m all human probability the 
: vase w as de-pel ate. 

! They delight in several old calelies, wlm h they 
sing at all bonus to eiuouiage mm another to moisten 
i then dir , and glow mmiuiUl by drinking; witli 
I liiUiiy other cd,lying cxhui tat unis ot the liki nolinc. 
j Tiieie aie loin ; ejieiat i lulls held m a year, at 
■ vvliuh limes they lilt up vat mules, appoint waiters, 

] couiiim the old liie-makei, m elett a new one, settle 
, contnhutiuns tor coals, pipes, tobacco, and ntlici 
j necessaries. 

| The sunor member has ontlived the whole < lub 
j twice over, and liasbt.ru vltLink with the gi.indfathvis 
! of sonic of the pic-scut sitting members.'—C. 
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-(1 I ion ivr'.i —Vuin jl'ji t I'.-g 

O r,otldrsfl 1 fer no less you seem 

lx is very strange to consider, that a creature 
like man, wiki is sensible of so many weaknesses and 
imperfections, should be actuated by a love ot fame 
that viee and lgnounee, impelfectiou and miser), 
should contend for praise, and endeavour as much 
as possible to make themselves objects of admu i„n 
But notwithstanding man’s essential perfection 
hut veiy little, his comparative prrltclum m.w be 
very considerable. If he looks upon himself mi an 
abstracted light, he has not much to boast ol; but 
if he consideis himself with legaid to otlieis, he 
may find occasion ot glorying, if not in Ins own 
virtues, at least in the absence ot another’s imper- 
fettioQS. This gives a different turn to the retlwe- 
tiolis of the wise man and the fool. The first en- 
denvours to shine in himself, and the lost to outshine 
others. The first is humbled by a sense of his own 
infirmities, the last is lifted up by the discovery of 
those winch he observes in otner men. The wise 


* seo the Le^es Coiiviviulns of this club, In Langbalne's 
laves of K'ljjhsl) forts. Sic Art. lion Jonsow 


mun considers what he wants, aud th« fool what he 
abounds iu. The wise man is liapny when he gaius 
his own approbation, and the fool when he recom¬ 
mends himself to the applause of those about him. 

But however unreasonable and absurd this passion 
for admnaUon may appear in sui h a ueaturo as 
man it i- not wholly to ho discouraged; sim e it 
often produces veiy good effects, not only as it le- 
strams him finin doing any thing which is mean and 
(ontemplible, but as it pushes lum to actions which 
.lie great and glut muif The principle may hi: de¬ 
fective nr faulty, hut the consequences it produces 
are so good, that, l'oi the benefit ot mankind, it 
ought not to he extinguished. 

It is ohseived liy Cicero, that men of the gieatest 
and the most shining parts are the most actuated hv 
ambition, and it we look into the two sexes, I be¬ 
lieve we shall find tins puuciple of action strouger 
in women than m men. 

The passion for piaise, which is so veiy vehement 
in the lair sec, produces excellent effect., in women 
of sense who desne to he admired for that only 
which deceives admiration; and 1^ think we may 
riliscrve, without a compliment to them, that many 
of them do not only live m a'more uniform course 
of viitu p , but with an infinitely gieater regard to 
then honour, than what we find m the geuci jhty of 
our own sex. I low many instances have we of 
(hastily, fidelity, devotion 1 How many ladies dis¬ 
tinguish theiiisi lve- by the education of their ihil- 
dren, eaie of then I.unifies, and love of their fins- 
hands,—which ,ue the gleat qualities and achieve¬ 
ments nr woman-kind, as the making of war, the 
carrying on of tlathi, the udmiuislialiou of justice, 
are those hv whuh men grow famous, and get them¬ 
selves a n line. 

| But as this pass,on : or admiration, when it works 
an aiding to ic.isim. improves the heautilul pint of 
mir spo, let* m every thing that i- laudable; so no¬ 
thing is more th striu tive to them, when it is go¬ 
verned by vanity and folly. What I have therefore 
lime to s.iv, ei.iv 1 egaidx tlif vain part of the sex, 
v.iniiii fin ci it i iu reasons, whuh the reader will 
In leafier -ee at huge, I shall distinguish by the 
name ol idols An idol is wholly tdki n up in the 
adoKiing oftlier pel-oil. You see in every pustule 
! of hei tiody, air of hei faec, and motion of her head, 
tfigt it is hei business uud employment to gam 
adoreis. For this reason your idols appear in alt 
public places and assemblies, m order to seduce men 
to their woi- lup Tlie playhouse i- very frequently 
tilled with idols, several ot them an tamed in pro¬ 
cession every evening about the ring, and several of 
them set up thoii worship oven in churches. They 
are to he accosted in the language proper to the 
Deify. Into and death are. in their powei : joys of 
heaven, and pains of hell, are at their disposal: 
paiadise is m their arms, and eternity in every mo¬ 
ment that you aie piesent with them. Rapiuics, 
transports, and ecstasies, arc the rewards which 
they confer- sighs and tears, prayer* and broken 
hearts, are the offerings which are paid to them. 
Their smiles make-men happy; their fiowns drive 
them to despair. 1 shall only add under this head, 
that Ovid’s hook of the Art of Love is a kind of 
heathen ritual, which contains all the forms of wor¬ 
ship wMch are made use of to an idol. 

It would bo as difficult a task to reckon up these 
different kinds of idols, as Milton’s was to number 
those that were known in Canaan, and the lands 
adjoining. Most of them are worshipped like Mo¬ 
loch in fire and flames. Some of them, like Baal, 
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dins; their blood for them. Some of them, like the ,, . , , ,, 

.dol in the Apocrypha, mu ,t have treats and collu- ~ ,V ‘" C TT, ' ’ V ' 

turns prepared for them every night. It has indeed 1 he vvorka u,,,,,U3, ‘ cd m,d nc «‘ eok ' <1 ll8 - 
liei n known, that some of them have been used by In my last Monday's paper I gave sc*ne general 
(heir incensed worshippers like the Chinese idols, instances of those beautiful strokes which please the 


who are whipped and scourged when they icfuse to reader m the old song of Chevy Chase , 1 shall here, 


comply with the prayers that are offered to th 


according (o my promise, be moic particular, and 


I must hero observe, that those ldolatcis who do shew that the sentiments m that ballad are extremely 
vote themselves to the idols I am heic speaking of, natural and poetical, and full of the majcst'c sim- 
differ very mui h from all other kinds of idolaters, pluity which we admire in the greatest of the an- 
For as Olliers full out because they worship diffcicnt merit poets; for which reason 1 shall quote several 
idols, these idolaters quaircl because they woislup passages of it, in which the thought is altogether the 


the same. 

The ifttenlmn theicfore of the idol is quite coil 


same with what we meet insoveidl passages of the 
/F. lie id; not that I would inter fioin thence, that 


trary to (ho wishes ol the idolatei s ; as (he one desires the poet (whoever lie was) proposed to himself any 
to coniine the idol to himself, the whole! business imitation of those passages, but that he was directed 
and ambition of the other is to multiply adorois. to keep them in general by the same kind of poeli- 
I'lns humour of an idol is piettilj described m a tale cal genius, and by the same copyings aflcr nature, 
ol Chaucoi. lie rcpicsents one of them sitting at Had this old song been filled with epigramm.au- 
a table with t)i>ere ot her votaries about her, who are ] eal turns and points of wit, it might perhaps have 
all ot them courting her l.ivour. and paying their pleased the wiong taste of some readers; but it 
adulations She smiled upon one, drank to another, would never have become the delight of the com- 
.ui'l trod upon the otliei’s loot which was under the tnon people, nor have wanned the heart of Sir 1’ln- 
tabl i*. Now which ofthe.se three, sjvs the old bard, lip Sidney like the sound of a trumpet; it is only 
do you tlmik was the favounte ? In troth, says be, nature that can have this effect, and please those 
not one ol all the three tastes which are the most unprejudiced, or the most 

The behaviom of this old idol in Chaueei, puts refined. I must, however, beg leave to dissent from 
me m mind ol the beauhtul Clarnida, one ol the so gieat an authority as that of Sir Philip Sidney, 
greale.t idols among the modems. She is worship- m the judgment which he. has passed as to the rude 
ped once a week by candlelight, in the midst of a style and evil apparel of this antiquated song; for 
huge cougiegatiwu, generally called an assembly, there are several parts in it where not only the 
Some ol the gayest youths m the nation endeavoqr thought but the language is majestic, and the uuru- 
to plant themselves in liei eye, while she sits m hers sonorous; at least the appaud is much more 
form with multitudes of tapeis burning about her. gorgeous than many of the jioets made use of in 
To eocouiage the zeal of her ldolatcis, she bestows Queen Elizabeth's time, as the reader will see m 
a liidik of her iavour upon cvciy one of them, be- several of the, tollowing quotations, 
foie they go out ot her piesence She asks a qms- What cuu be greater than either the thought or 
turn of one, tdls a story to anothei, glances an ogle the expression in that stanza, 
upon a third, takes a pinch of snuff from the fourth, T „ , lrlV( . tho depr Wlth h[ , uml atld horn 

I«ti hor Uu drop by accident to give llio fifth an oc- Kiri lYrry took his way ' 

lasicmot taking it up,—in slioit, eveiy one goes 'I he child may rue Unit is unborn 

away satisfied with his miutss, and encouraged to Ihe limiting of Hint day! 

rcucw his devotions on the same canonical hour that '< Tins way of nmsidcritig the misfortunes winch this 
day sevonuiglit. | battle would bung upon posterity, not only on those 

An idol may be undeilied by many accidental ! who weie born immediately aftei the battle, and lost 
causes. Marriage m particular is a kind of counter- <heir fatheis in it, but on those also who peushed in 
apotheosis, or a deitiulion inverted.—When a map I future battles which took their rise fiom tins quarrel 
beiomes familiar with bis goddess, she quickly sinks "I the two earls, is wonderfully beautiful, and eon 
into a woman. j formable to the way of thinking among the ancient 


Old age is likewise a gie.it decayev of your idol, poet 
The truth of it is, theie is not a moie unhappy 
being than a superannuated idol, especially when 
she has contracted such airs and behaviour as are 
only graceful when hei worshippers are about her. . 

Considering, theretoie, that in these and many , ,s 


Auclict pugnaa vilio pareiituin 
Kara juvenilis— Hor I, Oil u. 23 
Posterity, ihinn’d by their fathers crimes, 
bhull read with grief tho story of I heir times 

What can be more sounding and poetical, oi resein- 


other cases the woman generally outlm'S the idol 'I I,Il ' ,nou ' thc '“ujestie simplicity of the ai.cmnts, 

> ■ .. . J * tl.ni. tl.n .. 'l 


must return to the moial of this paper, and desire 
my fair readers to give a proper direition to their 
passion for being admired , in older to which, they 
must endcavoui to make themselves the ol»jeets ot a 
icasonable and lasting admiration. This is not to 
be hoped lbr from beauty, nr dress, or Ushirm, but 
from those inward ornaments which are not to be 
defaced by time or sickne r 5, and which appear most 
amiable to those who are most acquainted with them. I 
C. * I 


than the following stanzas u 

I hr stout Kail of Northumberland 
A vo a to God did make, 

His pleaauic in the Scottish woods 
I bree snnmicra days to take 
With fifteen hundred bowmen bold, 

All chosen men of might. 

Who knew full well, in tune of need, 

• To aim their shafts arighL 

The hounds ran swiftly thrpjugh tho woods 
The nimblo deer to take . 

Ami with their cries the hills and dales 
An echo shrill did make. 

-Voeat Ingenti cl am ore Cithairon 

1 aygotiquo canes, doimtrixque Kpidaurus equorurn*. 

Kt voxassensu nemo rum ingcmniAU remugiL—Georg ill k 3 
Cith«rrun loudly calls me to my \\» • 

1 liy hound 1 Taygotus, open and pursue thc prey 
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High Epldaurus urged on my speed. 

Fain d lor his hills, and for his horses’ broed : 

From hills and dales the cheerful cnos rebound ; 

For Echo hunts along, ami propagates the sound.—D hydkn 

Lo, yonder doth Earl Douglas come. 

His men in armour bright; 

F ull twenty hundred Scottish spears, 

All marching in our sight 
All men of pleasant Tividale, 

Fast by the river Tweed, &c 


j Against Sir Hugh Montgomery 

I ^ So right his shaft he set, 

The giey-goose wing that was thereon 
In las heart-blood was wet 
This fight did lust from break of day 
Till setting of the sun. 

For when they rang the ev’ning bell 
The battle scarce was done. 

One may observe, likewise, that in the catalogue of 
, the slam, the author has followed the example of the 


I he country of the Scotch warriors, described in great ancient poets, not only in giving a long list of 

thc^e two last verses, has u fine romantic situation, the dead, but by diversifying it with little chdiaitcr* 

and affords a couple of smooth words for veisc. If 0 f particular persons. 

the reader compares the foregoing six lines of the ! . , v ,.. , 

song with the following Latin verses, he will see how Sir Hugh Montgomery, 

much they are written in the spirit of Virgil Sir Charles Cmrel, that from the Add 


And with Earl Douglas there wai slam 
Sir Hugh Montgomery, 

Sir Charles Citirel, that from the field 

Adversi campo apparent, hustasquo, reriucti? ^ oot wou ^ nover lly: 

Protendunt louge dextrin, etspirilla vibrant'— Sir Charles Murrel of lLitchffe too, 

Dmqiie alturn Pramesle \m, quiquo arva Labium Hia sister s son was he; 

Jijikmus, gehduniqiic Anu’iU'in, etro^cida nvm SirDivid Lamb so well eatoom’d, 

lleimed sn\a rolunt —qui ro^ea rura Velim, Yet saved eould not be 

Qui 1 etne.e honentes Hipes, lmndeiiiiiuo beverurn, , rri i 1 ,i i . ,1 „ 

Caspcnamquerolu.it, Fouibasque rttUuneii Ihmell.e I Tllf ‘ ,a ™ lllar soull(] 111 thcsc namea destroys the imv 

Qui'liberuu Fabanmquc lubunt,*- j josty ol the* description; for this reason Ido nol 

jFn xi 6b3 vm 6ti2 712. mention this pait of the poem but to shew the natu- 
Adv.mring In a lme, they couch their spe.us—— ral cast of thought which appears in it, as the tw< 

—PrameMe sends a chosen band, lust verses look almost like a translation of Virgil. 

With those who plough ^-rufnia a Gabon- land „ . T , . . , 

lie,,Jr. the M.< <r .vln. m < <«t<J Auleit yudds, ———Caditd Il.pl.eu, ju.tw.lmi.s uniM 

■1 ho roc kb oi Hr.mcuv-hcbcdo, a baud. ^ ul fu ‘‘ 1,1 1 < ' u, ' r,s et 8crv lu ‘ tl3S ‘ nlua fr ‘l“ L 

That follow**! from Velimbiii 9 dewy land—— Dus alitor visuiu - A,n u 426 

And mon .winners that from beverus tame. Then Piphcus Jell in tho unequal fight, 

And f* - jm the craggy (hits of*Tctnca, Just of his word, observant of thu right: 

Ac i thoie where yellow Tibet takes his way, Ileav'n thought not so—D hyukn. 

rtuduhe-re 1 Liciiella’s wanton ivalt-ta play j „ tata ) (( ,, uc of l)lC En K lish who fell, Wether- 

(uspern sends her arms, will those that he . , . , n • • i . 

Hy tahans, amt fruilful froruliD uydkn nigton s behaviour is in tin* same manner particil- 

q , , _ , lari/cd very artfully, as Alt' reader is prepared for il 

u o proceec . by that account which is given of him in the be-gin- 

K Mot’thko" barl n ^ld Whlt ° 5t “' d ' ? l "K nf tbe , ba ‘tl c 5 U, ; ,u S h 1 am £ f slicd y mlr h ‘‘‘ ( 

Rode foremost of tho company— bufloon readers (who have seen that passugo ndi- 

Whose armour shone like gold culod in Hudibras) will not be able to take the 

Turnus ut ante volans lard urn pr.i*i.essorat agnien, &c beauty of it; tor which reason I dire not so uiucl 

Vulisti, quo Turnus equo, qmbu* ibat in umns as quote it. 

Aureus-—- A\n ix 47 209 1 n. . . .. t , , ,, 

1 hen stept a gallant squire forth. 

Our English .irihcra hont their bows, - Withcringtmi was his name, 

I heir hearts were good and true. Who said, 1 would not have it told 

At tho fust flight of allows sent. To Henry our king for shame. 

Full threescore boots limy slew . . , , , . , 

_ , , „ k hat e «*r my captain fought on foot. 

They .dos’d full fast on every side, And r Btpoti i wkln ,r t<11 1 

No slackness tlieio was louml, 

And many a gallant genii, man Wc meet ws^h the same hcinic sentiment lti \ 

Lay gasping cut tfic ground Non pudet. O ltutuli, ciin< tis pro tulilms umuu 

With that there mine an arrow keen Objeclaie ariunain ! uumeroue an vjnbiw icqul 

Out of an English bow, Non surnua-Kn xu 229 

Which struck Earl Douglas to thu heart, „ , „ . . , . , 4 

A deep iiud deadly bl5w 1°/ sllJn,e ' Kulilians. can \<>u boar the sight 

Of one expos d for all, m single fjgut ? 

iEneab was wounded alter the, same manner by an C:l " helnre the r.iceoflic.iv ii lo.ift-ss 

unknown hand in the midst of a parley. (>ur cou,a « e col(Jri - or our ,l,,mbera *** ? “ r)RYDm 

lias inter voces, media inter tali a verba. What can be more natural, or more moving, than 

Fcco viro stndena alls allapsa nagitta cut, the ciicumstances in which lie describes the beha 

Incertum qua pulsa maim- skn. xu 218. viour of those women who had lost their husbands 

Thus, while he spake, unmindful of defence, on this fatal day ? 

A winged arrow struck llio pious prince, VT . , ... . 

But whether from ;i human hand it came, 1 ° , niany widow s como 

Or hosule god, ia left unknown by fame.—D rxokk 1 heir husband n to bewml; 

. I 1 hey wash d their wounds m brinish tears, 

Hut oi all the descriptive putts of this song, neic ( But all would not prevail 

aie none more beautiful than the lour follow mg Their bodies bathed m purple blood, 

stanzas, which have a great foicc ami spirit in them, ; I'hey bore with them away , 

and are filled with very natural circumstances. The I li lhom dead a thousand times, 

thought jq the third stanza was neve i touched by f 

any other poet, and is such a one as would hafe I bus wo see how the thoughts of this poem, which 
tinned in Ilomer or in Virgil. naturally arise from the subject, are always simple, 

So thus did both these noble, die, andsometimes exquisitely noble ; that.the language 

Whose courage none could main. ^ often very sounding, and that the whole is written 

An English archer then poremv’d with a true poetical spirit. 

Tho noble Earl wasulam. If t jjj s g0D g had been written in the Gothic man- 


i The* familiar sound in these names destroys the ma¬ 
jesty of the description; for this reason Ido not 
mention this pait of the poem but to shew the natu¬ 
ral cast of thought which appears in it, as the two 
last verses look almost like a translation of Virgil. 

-Caditct Ripheus justisdmiis unus 

QuI full in Tcucris et scrv autissinius cpijuL 

Dus olitur visuiu- An u 426 

Then Biphcus Jell in Uio unequal fight, 

Just of his word, observant of tho right: 

Ileav’n thought not so—D hyukn. 

In I lie catalogue of the English who fell, Withcr- 
nigton’s behaviour is in the same manner particu¬ 
larized very artfully, as the reader is prepared for it 
by Ihat account which is given of him in the begin¬ 
ning of the battle; though I am satisfied your little 
bufloon readers (who have seen that passago ridi¬ 
culed in Hudibras) will not be able to take the 
beauty of it; for which reason I dire not so much 
as quote it. 

1 hen stept a gallant ’squire forth. 

; Withcrington was his name, 

Who said, 1 would not have it told 
To Henry our king for aliamc. 

That f t*r iny captain fought on foot. 

And T stood looking on 

Wc meet wtfh the same hoimc sentiment in \ ngil 

Non pudet, O ltutuli, ciin< tis pro tulihus umuu 
Objecl.uo aminam ? nmnerout* an vjnbiw a’qul 
Non surnua- } Kn xu 229 

For shame, Kutibans, can you bear tho sight 
Of one expos d for all, m single fight ? 

Can wo helnre the biceoflicav'n confess 

Our couiage coldci. or our numbers less ?—Drydkn. 

What can be more natural, or more moving, than 
the ciicumstances in which lie describes the beha 
viour of those women who had lost their husbands 
on this fatal day ? 

Next day did many widows como j 

Their husbands to bewail; ! 

I They wash d their wounds m brinish tears. 

I But all would col prevail 

Their bodios bathed m purple blood, 

1’bey bore with them away , 

j They kiss’d thorn dond a thousand times, ! 

J When they were clad In clay I 


Tho noble Earl was slain. 


He had a bow bent in his hand, 
Made of a trusty tree. 

An arrow of j cloth-yard long, 
Unto (ue bead drew be 


! ner, which is the delight of all our little wits whether 
' writers or readers, it would not have hit the taste of 
j so many ages, and have pleased the readers of all 
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rallies ami conditions. I shall only beg pat don for 
such a prolusion of Latin quotations, which I should 
not have wade use of, but that I feared my own 
judgment would have looked too singular on such u 
subject, had not I supported it by the practice and 
authority of Virgil.—C. 


No. 75 SATURDAY, MAY 2G, 1711. 

Omms Ariatlppuin decuit color, ot •talus, el res 

1 lull 1 pip xvu. 21, 

All fortune filled Aristippus well —Cam n 

It is with some mortification that I suffered the 
raillery of a line lady of my acquaintance, for call¬ 
ing, in lino of my papers,* Doriinant a clown. She 
was so unmerciful as to take advantage of iny inviu- 
i tide taciturnity, ami on that occasion with gieat 
lieodom to consider the air, the Height, the taco, the 
gesture of him, who could pieteml to judge so arro¬ 
gantly ot gallantly. She is full of motion, jaunty 
and lively in her impriiiiu-iu.it, and one ot those 
•hat commonly pa-s, among lb :;ne.ii't tor poi¬ 
sons who have a gn at deal of i, o' ,i sin had the 
play ot Sir Fnplmg in her hand, and altei she had 
said it was hajipy lor her theic was lmt so charming 
a denture as Dumnant now living, stie began with 
a theatrical air and lone ot von e to lead, by way ot 
triumph over me, some ol Ins sped lies. 11 Tis ‘■he i 
that lovely air, that easy shape, those wanton eyes, 
and all those melting channs about hei mouth, 
which Medley spoke of; I’ll billow the lottery, and 
put in for a prize with my friend llellan.” 

In lo\c tlic vicloia from the \ jwi\u»h fl fly , 

'lliey lly that wouiu 1 , .ui<l tln*y wound thaL tilt* 1 

Then turning over the leaves, she reads alternately, 
and speaks. 

Ami ynu ami l.ovett to her cost shall find 
1 fathom alt the depths of woman-kiml 

Oh the line gentleman 1 Rut here, continues she, is 
the passage I iidinne most, wheie lie begins to tease 
Loveit, and in unto Sir Fophng. Oh, the pietty 
satne, in his resolving to be a coxcomb to please, 
since noise and nonsense have such powerful charms 

I. that t nicy .an cessful piove, 

'i i ansfnrin my sell to what you luce 

Then how like a man of the town, so wild and gay 
is that ! 

The wise will fetid a dilTrencc m our f.tlc, 

You wed a woman, I a good estate 

It would have been a very wild endeavour for a man 
of my temper to offer any opposition to so nimble a 
speaker as my fair enemy is , but her discourse gave 
me very many reffeetiuus when I had lett her com¬ 
pany. Among others, I could not but considoi 
with some attention, the fulse impressions the gene¬ 
rality (the fair sex. more especially) have of what 
should be intended, when they say a “ fine gentle¬ 
man and could not help revolving that subject in 
my thoughts, and settling, as it were, an idea ol 
that character in my ow n imagination. 

No man ought to have the esteem of the rest of 
the world, for any actions which are disagreeable to 
those maxims which prevail as the standards of be¬ 
haviour in the country wherein he lives What is 
opposite Lo the eternal rules of reason and good 
sense must be excluded from any place in the car- 


• Sped Mo f,5. 


riage of a well-bred man. I did not, 1 confess, r\. 
jilain myself enough on tins subject, when I called 
Dorimant a clown, and made it an instance of it, 
that he called the orange wench Double Tlipe; 1 
should have shewn, that humanity obliges a gentle¬ 
man to give no part of human kind lejiroach, lor 
v:hat they, whom they reproach, may possibly have 
in common with the most virtuous and worthy 
amongst us. When a gentleman speaks coaisely, he¬ 
lms dicsscd himself clean, to no puipose. The cloth¬ 
ing of oui minds ccitainly ought to lie regarded 
behne that of out bodies. To betray in a mail’s 
talk a cunupt imagination, is a much greater of- 
| fence against the conversation of gentlemen than 
any negligence of dress imaginable. Hut ibis sense 
ol the matter is so tar from being vet eived among 
people- ol condition, that Vucifei even passes for a 
line gentleman, lie is loud, haughty, gentle, soft, 
lewd, and obsequious by turns, just as a little under¬ 
standing anil gic-at impudence piompt him at the 
present moment. Hu passes among the silly (ml 
ot nuv Women lor a man ol w it, because he is gene- 
lally in doubt. lie coutr.uln U tvith a shiug, and 
confutes with a certain MitlieHiuy. ill professing 
stall and such a thing is above lus capacity What 
makes his chur.u ter the pU-as.nitci is, that he is a 
professed dchidci of women ; and Leeau-e the empty 
coxcomb has no regald to any thing that is ot itself 
sailed and inviolable,-I have heaid an unmariied 
lady ot feu time say, it is a jnty so tine a gentleman 
as Vocifer is so gloat an atheist The Clouds of 
such mcunsiileiablc ci'eatuies, that inlest all places 
ol as-einhling, cvci V reader will have in his eye tram 
hts own observation ; licit would it not lie worth con 
suleiiug what suit of fguie a man who formed him¬ 
self upon those principles among us which aio 
agieealile to the die fates of honour and loligion 
would make m the-tamiliar and oidmary uccuircn- 
ces of life i’ 

I haidlv have absolved any one fill his several du¬ 
ties of life better than Ignotus. All the under 
parts of Ins behaviour, and such as are exposed to 
common observation, have their rise in him from 
gie.it and noble motives. A turn and unshaken ex- 
peclatiou ot another life makes linn become this, 
humanity and good-natuii-, loiTiticd by the sense of 
virtue, have the same effee t upon him as the neglect 
of all goodness lias upon many otheis. Being 
finnly established m all mattois of importance, that 
certain inattention which makes men’s actions look 
east , appears in him with giratci beauty . by a tho¬ 
rough contempt of little excellences, he is perfectly 
master of them. This temjicr of mind leaves him 
under no necessity of studying his air, aud he has 
this peculiar distinction, that his negligence is 
unaffected. 

He that can work himself into a pleasure in con- 
sidciing this being as an uncertain one, and think 
to reap an advantage by its discontinuance, is in a 
fair way of doing all tilings with a graceful uncon¬ 
cern, and a gentleman-like ease. Such a one does 
not In-hold his life as a short transient perplexing 
state, made up of trifling pleasures mid great 
anxieties; but sees it in quite another light; his 
griefs aie momentary aud hisjoys immortal. Re¬ 
flection upon death is not a gloomy and sad thought 
of resigning every thing that he delights in, but it is 
a short night followed by an endless day. What I 
would here contend for is, that the more virtuous 
the man is, the nearer he will naturally be to the 
character of genteel and agreeable. A man whose 
fortune is plentiful, shows an ease in his countenance, 
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sin! confidence in his behaviour, which he that is 
under wants and difficulties cannot assume. It 13 
thus with the state of the tmud ; he that governs his 
thoughts with the everlasting lilies of reason and 
seuxe, must have something so inexpressibly grace¬ 
ful m lus words and actions, that every circumstance 
must, heroine him. The. change of persons or tilings 
around him does not at all alter lus situation, but he 
looks disinterested in the occunences with which 
uhers are distracted, because the gieatest purpose of 
lus life is to maintain an uidifl'oicuco both to it and 
all its - enjoyments In a word, to be a tine gentle¬ 
man is to be a gcneious and a biuve man. What 
can make a man so rouih m constant good humour, 
and slime, as we tall it, than to be supported by 
what can licvei fail him, uud to believe that what¬ 
ever happens to him was the best thing that possibly 
could betal him, or else he on whom it depends 
would not. have permitted it to have befallen hirn at 
all !— 11 . 

No. 7 G ] MONDAY’, MAY ' 28 , 1711 . 

I Ft tu furfun im, sic nos to, Coke, tori urns 

lloit 1 Kp vjii 17 

As >oa jour foitunc bear, we will bear you—C’lu-nir 

Tiikhe is nothing so common as to find a mail, 
whom 111 tile genei.it observation of lus camago yoij 
take to be ot a uniform innpei, subject to sm h ini,u - 
coilulalkte staits of bumom ami passion, that he is as 
inuth unlike himt-elf, and dilleia as nun h limn the 
man you at ln-t thought him, as any two dislimt 
prisons can djfier I10111 cadi other. This pioteeds 
lrom the want ol funning some law of life to our 
selves, or fixing some notion of things in general, 
width may a the I u.s ill sueh a maunoi as to i reate 
pioper habits both ill our minds and bodies. The 
n 'gligemu of tins leaves in exposed not only to all 
unhei omnie levity in our usual coin i tsalion, but 
also to the same instability in our luouiWups, in¬ 
terests, and alliance*. A 111.111 who is but a nieie 
spectator of what passes aiound linn, and not en 
gaged in commvices of any consideration, tx but an ill 
judge ot the scuct motions of the heart of man, and 
by what degrees it is actuated to make such visible 
alterations iu the same person" but, at the same 
lime, when a man is no way concerned in the effect 
of such inconsistencies in the behaviour iff men of 
the win Id, the speculation must be in the utmost de- 
gicc both duelling ami instructive; yet to enjoy 
such observations in the highest relish, he ought to 
bo placed 111 a post of direction, and have the deal¬ 
ings of their fortunes to them. I have therefore 
been wonderfully diverted with some pieces of secret 
fusion, winch 1111 autujuary, my very good friend, 
lent me as a cunosity. They arc memoiis 7 the 
private life of Phatamond of France. “ Phaia- 
liiond,” says my author, “was a prince of infinite 
humanity and generosity, and at the Same time tho 
most pleasant and facetious companion of his time, 
lie had a peculiar taste in him, which would have 
been unlucky 111 any prince but himself; he thought 
tilde cuuld be no exquisite pleasuie iu conversation 
but among equals ; ami would pleasantly bewail him*- 
eelf that ne always lived in a crowd, but was the 
only man in France that could never get into com¬ 
pany. 'Phis turn of mind made him delight in mid¬ 
night rambles, attended only with one person of his 
bedehambei, He would in these excursions gtt ac¬ 
quainted with men (whose temper he had a mind to 
try) and leconimciid them privately to the particular 
observation of lus first minister. He generally found 


himself neglected by his new acquaintance as toon 
as they had hopes of growing great; and used on 
such occasions to remark, that it was a great in¬ 
justice lo tax princes ul furgetting themselves in 
their high fortunes, when there were so few that 
could with constancy bear the favour of their very 
ciedtures.” My author m these loose bints has one 
passage that gives us a very lively idea ol the uncom¬ 
mon genius of Pliarainmul. lie met with one man 
whom lie had put to all the usual proofs he made of 
those he had a mind lo know thoioughlv, and found 
him for his put pose. In discouisc with him one 
day, he gave him an opportunity ot saying how 
much would satisfy all lus wishes. The prince im¬ 
mediately revealed hiniscll, doubled the sum, and 
spoke to him in this manner “S11, you have twice 
what you desired, by the favour of Fhaiainond ; but 
look to it, that you are satisfied with it, for it is the 
lasL you shall ever receive. 1 I10111 this moment con¬ 
sider you as mine ; and to moke you truly so, I give 
you my royal wind you shall never be greater or 
less Ilian you uie at present. Answer me not (con¬ 
cluded the prince, smiling), but enjoy the fortune I 
have put you in, whnli is above my own condition; 
for you have hereafter nothing to hope or to fear.” 

Ills majesty having thus well 1 boson and bought 
a fuviid and companion, he enjoyed alternately all 
lh" plcnsuics ot an agteeahle private man, and a 
gioat and powerful uionaich. lie gave himself, 
with lus <mnp, 1111011, the name iff the mciiy lyiunt ; 
Cm lie punished his (Dinners fur then insolence and 
lolly, not by any net ol public disfavour buL by hu- 
lurtrously prat ti-mg upon then imaginations If he 
obsci veii a man untrauable to lus inferiors, he would 
find an oppoitunity to take some l.ivuur.ible notu 0 
of him, and reudoi him nisiippoitable, lie knew 
all lus own looks, winds, and ectionsb.nl their mlei- 
pietations , and his fueiid Monsiem K(urate(tor so 
! he was i ailed) having a gloat soul without ambition, 
he could communicate ail his thoughts to him, and 
teai no aitful use would he made of that iiccdom. 
It was no small delight when they note 10 puvatu, 
to reflect upon all wlnih had pa-sed in public. 

Phur.uuond would often, to satisfy a v.1111 foul of 
[lower ill hiij country, talk to him 111 a full mult, 
and with one whisper make him de-pise id! his old 
friends and acquaiutamu lie was come to that 
knowledge of men by long oliseivation, that he would 
profess altering the whole mass of blood in some 
tetnpois, by thrice speaking to them. As fortune 
was in his power, he gave himsclt constant enter¬ 
tainment in managing the mere followers of it with 
the treatment they deserved, lie would by a skilful 
cast of his ere, and half 11 smile, make two fellows 
who hated, embrace, and fall upon each other's 
necks, with as much eagerness as if they followed 
their real inclinations, and intended to stifle one 
another. When he was in high good humour, he 
would lay the scene with Eucrate, and on a public 
night exercise the passions of his whole court. He 
was pleased to see a haughty beauty watch the looks' 
of a man she had long despised, from observation of 
Ins being taken notice of by Fliaramond ; and the 
lover conceive higher hopes than to follow the woman 
he was dying for the day before. In 0 court, where 
men speak affection 111 the strongest terms, and dis¬ 
like in the faintest, it was a comical mixture of inci- I 
dents to see disguises thrown aside in one ease, and 
increased on the other, according as favour or dis¬ 
grace attended the respective objects of men’s ajx 
probation or disesteem. Pharamond, in his mirth 
upon the meanness of mankind, used to say, “As he 
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could take away a man’b live senses, he could give 
mm a hundred. The man m disgrace shall imme¬ 
diately lose all his natural endowments, and he that 
finds favour have the attributes of an angel.” He 
would carry it so far as to say, “ It should not be 
only so in the opinion ot the lower part, of his court, 
hut the men themselves shall think thus meanly or 
greatly of themselves as they arc out or in, the good 
graces of a court. 

A monarch who had wit and humour, like Phar.i- 
mond, must have pleasures which no man else van 
ever have the opportunity of enjoying. He gave 
fortune to none hut those whom he knew lould re¬ 
ceive it without transport. lie made a noble and 
generous use of lus observations, and did not regard 
nis ministers as they were agreeable to himself, hut 
as they were useful 111 his kingdom By this means 
tlio king appeared in every either of state; and no 
man had a participation ot the powei, who had not a 
similitude of the virtue of Plnuaiiiond—It 
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Non cnnviveri) licet, ms ml)c tot.i 
Quinquam cst t iin pro[>o lain pio'ukpie robin 

Mart Kpig i 87 

What tnrrrospomUMu e can T hold with you, 

W ho are muhmi. and yet so distant too ? 

Mv fiiend Will Honeycomb is one of those sort 
of men who are veiy absent in conversation, and 
what (he Fieneli call d leveur and d ilntiiM. A little 
before our elub-tnue last night, we weie walking to¬ 
gether m Somerset-guldens, whole Will picked up a 
small pebble of so odd a make, that lie said he would 
present it to a friend of his, an eminent vnluuso. 
Alter we had walked some time, I made a full stop 
with my face towards Ihe west, which Will knowing 
to he my usual Way of asking what’s o’chu k ot an af¬ 
ternoon, immediately pulled out his watch, and told 
me we had seven minutes good. We took a turn or 
two more, when to my great surprise, I saw him 
squill away lus watch a eom-ideiahle way into (he 
Thames, and with gieat seclateness in his looks put 
up the pebble he had befoie found into his fob. As 1 
h ive naturally au aversion to much speaking, arid do 
not love (o be the messenger of ill news, especially 
when it comes too late to be useful, I left him to he 
convinced of his mistake iu due tune, ami continued 
my wuik, lefiecting on Ibeso little absences and dis¬ 
tractions in mankind, and resolving to make them 
the subject of a future speculation. 

I was the mule contained in my design, when I 
considered that they wei e very olten blemishes in 
the characters of unm of excellent bense, and helped 
to keep up the reputation of lhat Latin proverb, 
which Mr. Dry den has translated m the tallowing 
lines 

Great wit to madness sure is near allied. 

Ami Umi p.utitK-ns do their bounds diwde * 

My reader does, l hope, perceive, that I distin¬ 
guish a man who is absent, because he thinks of 
something else, from one who is absent because he 
thinks of nothing at all. The latter is too innocent 
a creature to be taken notice of; but the distractions 
of the former may, 1 believe, be generally accounted 
lor from one of these reasons : 

Either their minds are wholly fixed on some par- 
tn ular science, which is often tho case with malhe- 
matKians and other learned men; or are wholly 

* Nullum magnum mgeuium sine mixture dementias —Se¬ 
neca Do ’tranquil. Anim cap xv. 


taken up with some violent passion, such as auger 
tea’ - , or love, which lies the miud to some distant ob¬ 
ject, or lastly, (hose distractions proceed from a 
cei lam vivacity and fickleness in a man’s temper, 
which, while it raises up infinite numbets of ideas tn 
the mind, is continually pushing it on, without al¬ 
lowing it to rest on any particular image. Nothing 
thereloio is more unnutuial than the thoughts and 
conceptions of such a man, w'luch aic seldom occa¬ 
sioned cithei by the eouijftiny he is m, or any of those 
objects which are placed before him. While you 
fancy he is admiring a beautiful woman, it is an even 
wager Unit he is solving a proposition m Euclid . 
and while you may imagine he is reading the Pans 
Gazette,at is far from being impossible lhat he is 
pulling down and rebuilding the lionl of his toun 
try-hmibe. 

At the same time that f am endeavouring to ex¬ 
pose y^is weakness m others, 1 shall readily confess 
that I once laboured under the same inlumity my¬ 
self, The method I took to conquei it was a hi m ic- 
solution to loam .something fiom whatever f was 
obliged to see or hear. There is a way of thinking, 
ll a man call attain to it, by wliuh lie may slnke 
somewhat, out of any thing. I can at piesont ob¬ 
serve those stalls of good sense and stiugglcs of un¬ 
improved leasnu in (he conversation of a clow u, with 
as much satisfaction ns the most shining pounds u f 
the most finished orator; and can make a shift, to 
command my attention at a puppet show oi an 
Opel a, as well as at Ilamtet or Othello. I always 
make one of the company I am m ; for though I 
say little niysell, my attention to otheis, and those 
noils of appiohalion which 1 nevei bestow unmented, 
sufficiently show that 1 am among them. Wheieus 
Will Honeycomb, though a follow of good sense, is 
evciy day doing and say mg a bundled things, which 
he alteiwaid couli sses, with a well-hied fianknes.s, 
were somewhat nuil d jnujnii and undesigned. 

1 chanced the othoi day to gel into a coflee-house 
where Will was standing in the midst of several au¬ 
ditors, whom he had gathered imind him, and was 
giving them an account ot the person and character 
ot Moll Hinton. My appeal anre lieloie linn just 
put him iu mind of me, without making him inflect 
that 1 was actually present. So that keeping his 
eyes full upon me, to Ihe gloat suipnse of lies au¬ 
dience, he broke ott‘ his first haiangue, and pi decoded 
thus .—“ Why now theie’s my friend,” mentioning 
me by name, “ he is a fellow that thinks A gieat 
deal, but never opens his mouth ; I warrant you he 
is now' thrusting his short face into some coflee-house 
about ’Change. I was his hail in the time oi the 
Popish plot, when he was taken up for a Jesuit.” If 
he had looked on me a little longer, he had certainly 
described me so pmticularly without evei considering 
whar led him into it, that the whole company mil.-t 
necess.uily have found me out; for which reason re 
memboring the old proverb, “ Out of sight out of 
mind,” 1 left the loom ; and upon meeting him an 
hour afteivv.ird, was asked by him, with a great deal 
ot good humour, m what part of the world l lived, 
lhat he had not seen me these three days. 

, Monsieur Kuiyere has given us the character of 
an absent man with a great deal of humour, which 
he has pushed to an agreeable extravagance : with 
the heads of it 1 shall conclude my present paper. 

“ Menalcas,” says that excellent author, ” comes 
down in the morning, opens his door to go out. hot 
shuts it again, because he perceives that he lias lus 
night-cap on ; and examining himself farther, finds 
that he is but half-shaved, that he has stuck bis 
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sivord on liis rigiit Bide, that his stockings are about 
bis heels, and that his shirt is over his breeches. 
When he is dressed, he goes to court, comes into the 
dtawiug-room, and walking bolt upright under a 
in .inch of candlesticks, his wig is caught by one of 
them, and hangs dangling in the air. All the cour¬ 
tiers lull a laughing, hut Meitalcas laughs louder 
than any of them, and looks about for the poison 
that is the jest of the company. Coming down to 
the couit-gate he finds a couch, which taking for Ins 
j own, he whips into it; and (he coachman dnves off, 

| not doubting but he carries bis master. As soon as 
ho stops, Menalcas throws himself out of the coach, 
classes the cuuit, ascends the stair-case, and runs 
thiuughall the chambers with the gieatest famili¬ 
arity ; leposes hiiuself on a couch, and fancies Inm- 
■seit at home. The rnustoi of the house at last comes 
in ; Menalcas rises to icceive him, and desires him 
to sit down ; lie talks, muses, and then talks again, 
i'he gentle man of the house is tiled and ama/.ed, 
Menalcas is no less so, but is evei y moment in hopes 
that Ins impertinent guest will at List end his tedious 
visit. Night comes on, when Menalcas is kanlly 
undeceived. 

“ When he is playing at back-gammon, he calls 
for a full glass of wine and water, it is Ins turn to 
iluow ; he Iris the box. in one hand, and Ins glass in 
the other; and being extremely diy, and unwilling 
to lose tune, he Swallows down both the dice, anil at 
the same time thiows his wine into the tables, lip 
j writes a letter, and dings the sand into the mk- 
i bottle , lie wntes a second, and mistakes the snper- 
I ceiiptious. A nobleman receives one of them, and 
j upon opening it reads as follows : ‘ I would have 
joii, honest Ja»k, immediately upon the receipt ot 
| this, take ill hay enough to sewe mo the, winter.’ 
Ills fat nei rei cives the other, and is amazed to see 
in it, 1 My lurd, l received your giace's commands, 
with an entiic submission too.’—It he is at an enter¬ 
tainment, you may see the pieces of blood coutuui- 
aily multiplying round his plate. It is true the rest 
of the company want it, as well as their knives and 
locks, which Menalcas docs not let them keep long. 
Sometimes in a morning he puts his whole family in 
a hinry, and at last got s out without being able to 
stay for his eoaeh or dinner, and lor that day you 
may see him in every pait of the town, except the 
piy place where lie had appointed to he upon busi¬ 
ness of importance. You would often take him tin 
every tiling that lie is not; for a fellow quite stupid, 
i»r he hears nothing; fin a fool, for he talks to him¬ 
self, and has a hundred gumaces and motions in lus 
head, which arc altogether involuntary ; for a proud 
man for he looks full upon you, and takes no notice 
ot your saluting him. The truth of it is, Ins eves 
are open, hut he makes no use of them, and neither 
-ees you—nor any man, nor any thiug, else. He 
i dine once from his eountiy-house, and ins own loot- 
men attempted to 10b him, and succeeded. Tncy 
held a flambeau to his thmat, and bid him deliver 
his purse ; he did so, and coming home told his 
friends he had been robbed; they desired to know 
tho particulars : ‘ Ask my servants,’ says Menalcas, 

‘ lor they were with me ’ ”—X. 


No. 78 .] WEDNESDAY, MAY 30 , 1711 . 

Cum inlifi sis, Miriam nostei essra ! 

Could vie but call so great a genius ours! 

The following letters are so pleasant that I doubt 
not but the reader will be as much divcitcd with 


them as I was. 1 have nothing to do in this day’s 
entertainment, hut taking the sentence from the end 
ot tho Cambridge letter, and placing it at tile front 
ot my paper, to shew theauthoi I wish him my com¬ 
panion with as much cainestuess as he invites me 
to be his. 

“ .Sir, 

“ I send you the enclosed, to he inscited (if you 
think them worthy ot it) in your Spectators; in 
which so surpnsiug a genius appears, that it is no 
wonder if all mankind endeavours to get somewhat 
into a papei which will always live. 

“ As to the Cainbndgc affair, the humour was 
really earned on in the way 1 describe it. However, 
)<>u have a lull commission to put out or in, and to 
do whatever you think lit with it. I have already 
had the satisfaction of seeing you take that liberty 
with sonic tilings I have bcfoie scut you. (Jo on, 
Sir, and prosper. You have the best wishes of, Sir, 
your veiy affectionate, and obliged humble servant.” 

“ Mu. Sr ecta ion, Cambridge. 

“ You wpII know it is of great consequence to 
clear titles, and it is ot importance that it he done 
in the pioper season; on which account this is to 
ussuie you that the club of Ugly Faces was insti¬ 
tuted onginally at Cambridge, in the merry reign 
of King Charles II. As m great bodies of men it 
I- not difficult to find members enough for such a 
chib, so (I lemember) it was then feared, upon their 
intention of dining together, that the Hall belong¬ 
ing to Clurc-hall, the ugliest then in tho town 
(though now the neatest), would not be huge enough 
handsomely to hold the company. Invitations were 
made to very great numbers, but very few accepted 
them without much difficulty. One pleaded that 
being at London, in a bookseller’s shop, a lady going 
by with a great belly longed to kiss him. He had 
certainly been excused, but that evidence appeared, 
that indeed one in London did pretend she longed 
to kiss him, hut that was only a pick-pocket, who 
during his kissing her stole away all his money. 
Another would have got off by a dimple m his chin ; 
but it was proved upon him, that he had, by coming 
into a room, made a woman miscarry, and fnghi- 
euul two children into tits. A third alleged, that he 
was taken bp a lady foi another gentleman, who was 
one of the handsomest in tho university ; but upon 
inquily it was found that the lady had actually lost 
one eye, and the other was very much upon the de¬ 
cline. A fourth produced letters out of the country 
m his vindication, in which a genthunan offered him 
his daughter, who hud lately fallen in love with him, 
with a good fortune : but it was made appear, that 
tho young lady was amorous, and had like to have 
run away with her father’s coachman—so that.it was 
supposed, that her pretence of falling in love with 
him, was only m order to be well married. It was 
pleasant to hear the several excuses which were 
made, insomuch that some made as much interest to 
he excused, as they would from serving sheriff; 
however, at last the society was formed, and proper 
officers were appointed ; and the day was fixed for 
the entertainment, which was in venison season. A 
pleasant fellow of King’s college (commonly culled 
Ciab, from his sour look, and the only man who did 
not pretend to get off) was nominated for chaplain; 
and nothing was wanting but some one to sit m the 
elbow chair by way of president, at the upper end 
of the table; and there the business stuck, for there 
was no contention for superiority there. This affair 
made so great a noise, that the King, who was then 
ut Newmurkct, heard of it, and was pleased merrily 
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and Graciously to sny, ‘ He could not be there him¬ 
self, hut he would send them a brace of bucks.’ 

“ I would desire you, Sir, to set this affair in a 
true light, that posterity may not be misled in so im¬ 
portant a point: for when the wise man who shall 
write your true history shall acquaint the world, 
that you had a diploma sent Irom the Ugly Club at 
Oxford, and tbut by virtue of it you were admitted 
into it, what a learned war will there he among fu¬ 
ture critics about the original of that club, who h 
both universities will contend so wnimly lor’ And 
perhaps some hardy Cantabrigian author uni" then 
boldly affirm, that the word Oxfoid was an interpo¬ 
lation of some Oxonian instead of Oambinlge. This 
affair will be best adjusted m your lil'c-limc; but I 
hope your affection to your mother will not make 
you partial to your aunt. 

“ To tell you, Sir, my own opinion . though I 
cannot find any ancient molds of any acts of the 
society of the Ugly Faces, considered in a public ca¬ 
pacity ; yel, in a private one, they have ceitainly 
antiquity on their side, f am persuaded they will 
hardly give place to the Loungers, and the Loungeis 
are of the same standing with the uuivetsity itself. 

“ Though we well know, Sir, you want no motives 
to do justice, yet I am commissioned to tell you, 
that you aie invited to be admitted ad eundem at 
Cambridge; and I believe I may venture safely to 
deliver this as the wish of our whole university.” 

To Mn. Spectator. 

“ The humble Petition of who and which, 

“ SHEW 1,1 H, 

“ That jour petitioners being 111 a forlorn find 
destitute condition, know not to whom we should 
apply ourselves for relief, because there is liaidly 
any man alive who bath not injuied us. Nay, we 
speak it with sorrow, even you you 1 self, whom we 
should suspect, of such a pi net ice the last ol'all man¬ 
kind, can haidly acquit yourself ol having given us 
some cause of complaint. We are descended of 
ancient families, and kept up onr dignity and honour 
many years, till the jack-sprat that supplanted us 
How often have we found ourselves slighted by the 
clergy in their pulpits, and the lawyers at the bai 1 
Nay, hew rlten have we heard, in oi^e ot the most 
polite ami august assemblies in the universe, to oui 
great mortification, these words, ‘ That that that 
noble lord urged;’ whu h if one of us had justice 
done, would have sounded nobler thus, ‘that which 
that noble lord urged.’ Senates themselves, the 
guaidians of British liberty, have degraded us, and 
prefened that to us; and yet no decree was ever 
given against us. In the very acts of parliament, 
in which the utmost right should be done to every 
body, word, and thing, we find ourselves often cither 
not used, or used one instead of another. Infhe 
first and best prayer children are taught, they learn 
to misuse us - ‘ Our Father which art in heaven,’ 
should bo, ‘ Our Father who art in heaven;’ and 
even a Convocation, after long debates, refused to 
consent to an alteration of it. In our gencial Con¬ 
fession we say, ‘ Spare thou them, O God, which 
confess their faults,’ which ought to be, ‘ who con- 
| fess their faults.’ What hopes then have we of 
! having justice done us, when the makers of our very 
J prayers and laws, and the most lcai ned m all facut- 
j ties, seem to be in a confederacy agaiuet us, and our 
euemies themselves must be our judges? 

“ The Spanish proverb says, 11 sabm muda censeio, 
ilnecio no ; i. e. ‘ A wise man changes his mind, a fool 
never will' So that we think you, Sir, a very pro 


per person to address to, since we know you to bo 
capable of being convinced, and of changing your 
judgment. You are well able to settle this affair, 
and to you we submit our cause. We desne you to I 
ast-ign the butts and bounds of each ofrus; and that 
fur the future we may both enjoy cm own. We 
would dosirc to bo heard by our counsel, but that wo 
fear m their very pleadings they would betray our 
cause: besides, we have hcen oppressed so many 
years, that wo can appear in no other way but tn 
fauna pauperis. All which considered, we hope you 
will be pleased to do that which to right and justice 
shall appertain. 

It. “ And your petitioners,” &c. 


No. 79.] THURSDAY, MAY, 31, 1711. 

Oderunt peccare born virtutw amore—ties i lcp xvi j2. 

The good, fur \ irlue’s sake, abhor to «ui —Creech 

I ha vie received very many letters of late from 
my female correspondents, most of whomaieveiy 
angry with me for abridging their pleasures, and 
looking severely upon things in themselves imldfir- 
ent. But I think they are extremely unjust to me 
iu this imputation All I contend for is, that those 
eveellenees which are to he regauied but. in the se¬ 
cond place should not precede more weighty con¬ 
siderations. The heart of man deceives linn, in 
spite of"thc lectures of half a life spent in discuuises 
on the subjection of passion ; and I do not know 
why one may not flunk the heart ot a woman as un¬ 
faithful |o itself. If we grant an equality m the fa¬ 
culties of both sexes, the minds of women me les; 
cultivated with precepts, and consequently may. 
without disrespect to them, be Accounted more liable 
In illusion, in cases wheiem nuluial nidimilnm n 
out of the interests of vntuc. I shall take up my 
present time in commenting upon a billet m two 
which came from ladies,-and tmni thence leave the 
deader to judge whether 1 am in the right or not, in 
thinking it is possible fine women irfcy be mistaken, 
'flip following address seems to have no other design 
in it, but to tell me the writer will do what, she plea¬ 
ses, for all me. 

“Mu. St’iirATon, 

“I am young, and vety much inclined to follow 
the paths of innocence; but at the same time, as I 
have a plentiful fortune, and am of quatity, I am 
unwilling to resign the pleasure of distinction, soma 
little satisfaction in being admired in general, and 
much greater in being beloved by a gentleman, 
whom I design to make my husband. But I have 
a min 1 to put off entering into matrimony till ano¬ 
ther wintei is over my head, which (whatever, musty 
Sir, you may think of the matterd I design to pass 
away in hearing music, going to plays, visiting, and 
all other satisfactions which fortune and youth, pro¬ 
tected by innocence and virtue, can procure far, 

“ Sir, your most humble servant, M. T. 

“ My lover docs not know I like him, therefore, 
having no engagements upon me, I think to stay 
and know whether I may not like any one else better.” 

I have heard Will Honeycomb say, “ A wo¬ 
man seldom wiites her mind but in her postscript." 

I think this gentlewoman has sufficiently discovered 
hers in this. I will lay what wager she pleases 
against her present favorite, and can tell her, that 
she will like ten more before she is fixed, and then 
will take the worst man she ever liked in her life. 
Them is no end of affection taken in at the eyes 
only; and you may as well satisfy those eyes with 
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i seeing, as control any passion received by them only, 
i It is from loving by sight, that coxcombs so fre- 

| quently succeed with women, and very often a young 

/ lady is bestowed by her parents to a man who weds 
her as innocence itself, though she has, in her own 
heJ.it, given her appiobatiou of a different man in 
eveiy assembly she was in the whole year before 
What is wanting among women as well as among 
, men, is the love of laudable things, and not to rest 
only in (he (oibearanre ol such as are reproachful. 

| liovv far removed from a woman ol this light im¬ 

agination is Eudosia 1 Eudosia has all the arts of 
life and good-breeding with so much ea-e, that the 
virtue of her conduct looks more like instinct than 
choice. It is as little difficult to her to think justly 
of persons and things, as it is to a woman of difl’oi- 
rnt aciomptwlnnents to move ill or look awkwaid. 
That which was, at fiist, the effet t ol liistmclion, is 
giown into a habit; and it would be its hard for l]u- 
dosia to indulge a wrong suggestion of thought, as it 
would lie to Fliuia, the fine dancer, to come into a 
room with an unbecoming air 

But the misappH'hemioiis peopli themselves have 
of their owti slate of mind, is laid down with much 
discerning in the lollowmg letter, which is but an 
extinct'd a kind epistle limn mv i harming mistiess 
11 cent sso, who is above the \ unity of extci n il beauty, 
and is (he hotter judge of the polioctiuns of the mind 

“ Mit. Si’KcTA'pun, 

“I wipe this to acquaint you- that verv mail) 
ladies, as well as myself, spend many limns n.me 
than we used at the gbi's for want of the Icmalo 
iibuiy, ol which you piomiscd Us ft-.t at iloguc. I 
I hope, Sir, in the rlinh'o id autrims fur us, you will 
have a paitleiilal ivgaul to hooks ol devotion. What 
| the) ale, and In v many, must he youl duel' care; 
foi upon tiie piopuety of such w l it mgs depends a 
gnat deal, i haw known those among us, who 
think if they evei) inclining ami evening spend an 
huui in their closet, and read over so many piaycis 
in six or seven books ot devot'uii, all equilly non¬ 
sensical, with a suit ol uaimth (that might as well 
he lais-ed by a glass of wine, or a dram of citron), 
they may ad the rest ot their lime goon in whatever 
their particular passion leads them to. The beaute¬ 
ous Plnlauti.i. who is (m v oui language) an idol, is 
one of th ese votanes; she has a very pietty-tur- 
nished closet, to which she lollies nt hei appointed 
hours This is her h- ■. as well as chapel, 

she has constantly !. 1 a- In" a 1 u-ge looking-glass; 
and upon the table, ac voiding to a veiy witty autlioi, 

T ..yettier tie her piaye'r-tamk and paint, 

Ac cmre r improve Uic sinner and The saint 

“ It must be a good scene, if one could be present 
at it, to sec this idol liy turns lift up her eyes to 
heaven, and steal glances at her own dear person. 
It cannot but be a pleasing conflict between vanity 
and humiliation. When you are upon this si ihj.'Ct, 
choose books which elevate the mind above the 
woiblj and give a pleasing indifference to little 
things in it. Bur want of such instructions I am 
apt to believe so many people take it in their heads 
lo ho sullen, cross, and angry, undci pretence of 
being abstracted from the affairs of this life, when at 
the same tune they '-<»tray their fondness for them 
by doing their duty as a task, and pouting and read¬ 
ing good hooks for a week together. Much of this 
I fake to proceed from the indiscretion of the hooks 
themselves, whose very titles of weekly preparations, 
and such limited godliness, lead people of ordinary 
capacities into great cirors, and raise in them a 
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mechanical religion, entirely distinct from morality. 
I know a lady so given up to thm sort of devotion, 
that though she employs six or eight hour* of the 
twenty-four at cards, she never misses one constant 
hour ol prayer, tor which true another holds her 
cards, to which she returns with no little anxious¬ 
ness till two or three in the morning. All these acta 
aie but empty shows, and, as it were, compliments 
made to vutiie; the mind is all the while untouched 
with any true pleasure in the pursuit of it. From 
thence I presume, it arises, that so many people call 
themselves vntuous, fiom no other pretence to it but 
an absence of ill. There is Dull lannira, the most 
insolent of all creatures to her friends and dmims- 
tics, upon no other pretence in nature, but that fas 
her silly phrase is) ‘no one fan say black is her 
eye.’ She has no set rets, foisooth, which should 
make her afraid to speak her mind, and therefore 
blie is impertinently blunt to all her ai qimintanee, 
and unseasonably imperious to all her family. Dear 
Sir, he pleased to puL such books into our bauds, as 
may make our vntue more inward, and convince 
some of us, that, m a mind tmly virtuous, the scorn 
ol vice is always accompanied with the pity ol it. 
Tins and olhei things aie impatiently expected 
limn you by oui whole sex , among the lest by, 

“ Sir, your most humble servant, 

It. ’ "B. D.” 


No. SO. FRIDAY, ABRIL 1, 1711. 

Cueluia lion animuni mutant qui trans male eunmtf 

Hon. 1 J p ix 27 

U'linn; lieu beyond se t no, will srullv find, 

'I hey i h.mge ilicn climate only, not tlieirinlmt —Cmiaiii 

Iv the yeai 1(,SS, and on the same day of that 
vein, were bom in (’heapside, Loudon, two females 
of exquisite teaturc and shape; the one we shall call 
Biunetta, the other Phillis, A dose internal y be¬ 
tween their patents made each of them the first ac¬ 
quaintance the other knew in the world. They 
played, diessod balnea, acted visitmgs, learned to 
dame and make courtesies, together They were 
inseparable eonlpanmus m all the little entertain 
ruent-their Render years were lapulile of, winch 
innocent happiness continued until the beginning 
of their fifteenth year, w lien it happened that Phillis 
had a head-diess on, which became her so very well, 
tli.it instead of being beheld any more with pleasuie 
for their amity to each other, the. eyes of the neigh¬ 
bourhood woe fumed to rcmaik them with com¬ 
parison of their beauty. They now no longer enjoyed 
the case of mind and pleasing indolence m which 
they were formerly happy, but all their words and 
actions were misinterpreted by each other, and 
eveiy' excellence in their speech and behaviour was 
looked upon as an act ol emulation to surpass the 
other. These beginnings of disinclination soon im¬ 
proved into a formality of behaviour, a gi neral 
coldness, nud by natural steps into an irreconcilable 
hatred. 

These two rivals for the reputation of beauty, 
woie, m their stature, countenance, and mien, So 
veiy nuuh alike, that if von were speaking of them 
in their absence, the words in which you described 
I be one must give you an idea of the other. They 
Were hardly distinguishable, you would think, when 
they were apart, though extremely different when 
together. What made their enmity the more en¬ 
tertaining to all the rest of their sex was, that in 
detraction from each, neither could fall upon any 
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term* which did not hit herself as much as her ad- j the road, and is now landed in inconsolable despair 

veisary. Their nights grew restless with meditation ! at Plymouth. 

of new dresses to outvie each other, and inventing j postscript. 

new devices to local admirers, who observed the J After the above iiielant holy narration,«it inav per- 

. nanus of the one rather than those of the other, on h(| , )S bp a tl) the ,. C ader'to peiuse the following 

tiie last meeting. 1 heir colours failed at each otbei’n I PY1 , nQ i ll i . 


the last meeting. 1 heir colours failed at each othci’s ' expostulation : 
appealance, flushed with pleasure at the lepoit of a 1 

disadvantage, and their countenances withered upon “To Mil. Spectator. 

instances nt applause, ihe decencies to which wo- “ The just Ihmmnlranee of affronted THAT. 

meu arc obliged, made these virgins stifle their re- ‘ '■ 

, . ? , “ Tiioruii I deny not*the petition ol Mess. YV HO 

sentmeut so lar as not to Incite into.open violences, , , , 

L i ’ and WHICH, yet von should not snflei them to be 

while they equally sulleicd the foments of a rogu- , , . . 1 . , 

, , i J 1 ri«i ,i , , ° , i ude, and to call honest people names, lor that hears 

latod auger. then motheis. as it is usual, engaged ‘ , , , 1 1 , , , , , 

■ n , . ,i.i i . h vciv haid on some of those rules of decency which 

ill the quarrel, and suppriitcd the scvelal pretensions • . ,, , . , , 

, ,•, ,, ,, ‘ ... you aie putty famous lor establishing, they may 

or their (laughters with all that ill-cItgtcA sort of ex- r , 1 , } . 

_ „ i i . ,, ! linn fault, and correct speeches in the senate and at 

pensewhichiBcommonwith peopIcolplcnliluUortuncs ;, 1 , , , ... 

‘ i , . , 1 1 i i ,i . the bar, but let them ly to get themselves so often, 

and mean taste. 1 lie girls preceded their parents' , , . . 1 , ’ 


and mean taste. The girls pieeeded their parents 
like queens of May, m all the gaudy column ima¬ 
ginable, on evei) Sunday to chuuh, and were ev- 
posed to the examination ol the audience for supc- 
rionty of beauty. 


and with so much eloquence, repeated m a sentence, 
as a great mator doth iuvqucully introduce me. 

“ ‘ My lordssays he, “with humble submis¬ 
sion, Tint That I say is this. That, That That gen¬ 
tleman has advanced, is not That That he should 


During tins constant struggle it happened, tllat ; i<'man has advanced, is not that J hat he should 
Phillis one day at public p.ajc.s smote the heart of 1 lave I" - "™ 1 "> S'""' Let these two .pies- 

a gay West Indian who appeared m all the , olours ! t,0 * , '” y to (1 ° thus mth thc,r M h " s 


a gay West Indian, who appeared m ail the colours 
which can affci I an eve that lould not distinguish 
between being fine and tawdry. This American, in 
a Summer island suit, was too shining and too gay 
to be resisted by Phillis, and too intent upon her 


and their Winches, 

“ What great advantage was I of to Mr. Dry don 
in his Indian Empeior, 

‘ You force me stiil to answer you in That —’ 


charms to he diverted by any ol the laboured attiae- | to furnish out a lhyme to Moral? and what a poor 


turns of Brunetta. Soon alter, Brunetta had the 

...I .1. . .... ..- i_-.i a.,..i c , ..1,1- 


wcmld Mr. Paves h. 


made without his 


mnrtifu ation to sec her rival disposed of in a wealthy j 1 Egad and all That V’ How Lan a judicious man 


marriage, while she was only addressed to in a man¬ 
ner that shewed she was the admiration of all men, 


j distinguish one thing from another, without saying, 
, ‘This here,’ oi ‘That then-?’ And how can a sobei 


but the choice of none. Phillis was eairted to the man, without using the expletives of oaths (in whu h 
habitation of her spouse in Barhadocs, Brunetta indeed the rakes and bullies have a great advantage 
had the ill-nature to inquire for her by every op- over others), make a discourse of any tolerable 
portuiwty, and had the misfoituoe to hear of her length, without ‘That is and if he he a very grave 
being attended by numerous slaves, fanned into man indeed, without‘That is to say?’ And how 
slumbers by successive hands of them, and carried instructive as well as entertaining are those usual 
from place to place in all the pomp of barbarous expiessions in the mouths of great men, ‘ Such 
magnificence/ Brunetta could not endure these re- things as That,’ and ‘ The like of That.’ 
peated advices, hut employed all her aits and charms “ I am not against reforming the corruptions of 
in laying baits for any of condition of the same speech you mention, and own there are proper sca- 
islanil, out of a mere ambition to confront her once sons for the introduction of other words besides 
more before she died. She at last succeeded in her That; hut I scoin as much to supply the place of a 
design, and was taken to wife by a gentleman whose Who or a Which at every turn, as they are unequal 
estate was contiguous to that of her enemy’s 1ms- always to fill mine ; and I expect good’language and 
hand. It would be endless to enumerate the many civil treatment, and hope to teccive it for the iutuie • 
occasions on which thpse irreconcilable beauties la- That, That I shall only add is, That I am, 
homed to excel each other; but ill process of time “ Yours, 

it happened, that a ship put into the island con- R. “That.” 

signed to a friend of Phillis, who had directions to _ 

give hor the refusal of all goods for appaicl. before „ 

Brunetta could he alarmed of their arrival. He did SATURDAY, JUNE 2, 1711. 

so, and Phillis was dressed in a few days in a bro- Qualmubi authto venantum murmure tigns 

cade more gorgeous and costly than had ever before Horruit in maeulas- Siai Ihob 11 128 

appeared in that latitude. Brunetta languished at the tigress j* e “ lh « hu»<er‘s din. 

the sight, and could by no means come up to the s 1 B ' 

bravery of her antagonist. She communicated her About the middle of last winter I went to see an 
anguish of unhid to a’faithful friend, who, by an in- opera at the theatre in the Hay-market, where I 
tercst in the wife of Phillis’s merchant, procured a could not hut take notice of two patties of very fine 
remnant of the same silk for Brunetta. Phillis took women, that had placed themselves in the opposite 
pains to appear in all public places where she was side-boxes, and seemed drawn up in a kind ol battle 
sure to meet Brunetta; Brunetta was now prepared array one ugainst another. After a short survey of 
for the insult, and came to a public hall in a plain »hem, I found they were patched differently; the 
black silk mantua, attended by a beautiful negro faces on one hand being spotted on the right side ol 
girl in a petticoat of the same brocadq with' which the forehead, and (hose upon the other on the left. 
Phillis was attired. This drew the attention of the I quickly perceived that they cast hostile glances 
whole company, upon which the unhappy Phillis upon one another; and that their patches were 
swooned away, and was immediately conveyed to placed in those different situations, as party-signals 
het hmse. As soon as she came to herself, she fled to distinguish friends from foes. In the middle- 
froiu her husband’s house, went on board a ship in boxes, between these two opposite bodies, were 
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QmliHubi audito venantum iminmire tigns 

Horruit in maeulas-- Siat Theb il 128 

As when the tigress hears (he hunter’s din. 

Dark angry spots distaln her glossy skin 

About the mhhlJe of last winter I went to see an 
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ral ladies who patched indifferently oil both sides of 
their faces, and seemed to sit there with no other in¬ 
tention but to see the opera. Upon inquiry 1 found 
that the body of Amazons on my right hand were 
whigs, and those on my left tones; and that those 
who had placed themselves in the middle boxes were 
a neutral party, whose faces had not yet declared 
themselves. These lust, however, as I afterward 
louud, diminished daily, and took their party with 
one side or the other; insomuch that I observed, m 
ivver.il of them, the patched which were before dis¬ 
persed equally, are now all gone over to the whig or 
lory side of the face. The censorious say, that the 
moo, whose hearts are aimed at, aio veiy often the 
occasions that one part of the face is thus disho¬ 
noured, and lies under a kind of disgrace, while the 
other is so much set off and ndorneil by the owner; 
and that the publics turn to the right or to the left, 
n cording to the principles of the man who is uipsl 
m lavoui. But whatever may be the motives of a 
few lantastieal coquettes, who do not patch for the 
public good so mm has for their owu private ad¬ 
vantage, it is eeit,mi, that there are scvoral women 
of hunmii who patch out of principle, mid with an 
eye to the interest of their couutiy.—Nay, I am 
inhumed that some of them adhere m> steadtastly to 
their party, and are so far thorn sacrificing their zeal | 
for the public to their passion for any particular 
person, that, in a late draught of liiuiriage articles, j 
a lady lias stipulated with her husband, that whatever 
lus opinions are, she shull be at liberty to patch on ! 
which oide she pleases. 

I must here take notice, that Rosalinda, a famous 
whig puiljvin, has most unfortunately a very beau¬ 
tiful mole oil the lory part of her loichead; which 
being very conspicuous, has occasioned many mis¬ 
takes, and given a handle to her enemies to misre¬ 
present her face, as though it had revolted from the 
whig interest. But, whutever this natural patch 
may seem to insinuate, it is well known that her 
notions of government arc still the same. This un¬ 
lucky mole, however, has misled several coxcombs; 
and, lrke the hanging out of false colours, made some 
of them converse with Rosalinda in what they 
thought the spirit of her party, whefl on a sudden she 
has given them an unexpected tire, that has sunk 
them all at once. If Rosalinda is unfortunate in liei 
mole, N’lgrauilla is as unhappy in a pimple, whnli 
fences her, ngamst her inclinations, to patch on the 
whig side. 

I am told that many virtuous matrons, who for¬ 
merly have been taught to believe that this artificial 
spotting of the face was unlawful, are now recon¬ 
ciled by a zeal for tlieir cause, to what they could not 
he prompted to by a concern for their beauty. This way 
of declaring war upon one another, puts me in mind 
of what is reported of the tigress—that several spots 
rise in her skin when she is angry, 01, as Mr. Cow¬ 
ley has imitated the verses that stand as the motto 
of this paper, 

—Slie swells with anvrv prnle, 

And calls tortli ail her spots ' ll every side.* 

When I was in the theatre the time above men¬ 
tioned, I had the curiosity to count the patches on 
both sides, and found the tory patches to be aboift 
twenty stronger than the whig; hut to make amends 
for this small inequality, I the next morning found 
the whole puppet-show filled with faces spotted after 
the wbiggisii manner. Whether or no the ladies 

* Davldeis, Book III page-MW. VoL II. 1710. ! 


had retreated hither in order to rally their foTees I 
cannot tell; but the next night they came in so great 
a body to the opera, that they outnumbered the 
enemy. 

This account of party-patches will, I am afraid, ap¬ 
pear improbable to those who live at a distance from 
the fashionable world; but us it is a distinction of a 
very singular nature, and what perhaps may never 
meet with a parallel, I think I should uot have dis¬ 
charged the office of a faithful Spectator, hud not I 
1 recorded it. 

j 1 have, in former papers, endeavoured to expose 
, this party-rage m women, as it only serves to aggia- 
vate the hatieds and animosities that reign among 
men, aud in a great measure deprives the fair sex 
of those peculiar charms with.which nature lias en¬ 
dowed them. 

Wneu the Romans and Saliines were at war, and 
just upon the point of giving battle, the women, who 
] were allied to both of them, interposed with so many 
! teais and enlieaties, that they prevented the mutual 
slaughter which threatened both parties, aud united 
I them together in a firm and lasting pence. 

! I would recommend tin’s noble example to our 
1 British ladies, at a time when their conutry is torn 
I with so many unnatural divisions, that if they eon- 
j tmue, it will be a misfortune to be born in it. The 
! (freeks thought it so nnpiopei for women to inteio9t 
I themselves in competitions and contentions, that for 
! tins reason, among others, they fmhade them, under 
; pain of death, to be present at the Olympic games, 
notwithstanding these were the public diversions of 
all (ircece. 

As run .English women exceed those of all nations 
in bpauty, they should endeavour to tiutshine them 
in all other accomplishments proper to the sex, and 
to distinguish themselves us tender mothers and 
faithful wives, rather than as funous partisans. Fe¬ 
male viitnes arc of a domestic, turn. The family is 
the proper province fro private women to shine in 
If they must he shewing their zeal for the public 
let it not be against those who are perhaps of the 
same family, or at least of the same religion or na¬ 
tion, but agonist those who are the open, professed, 
undoubted enemies of their fnith, liberty, and coun¬ 
try. Wlieu the Romans weie pressed with a foreign 
enemy, the ftnlies voluntarily contributed all their 
rings and jewels to assist the government under a 
public exigence, which appeared so laudable an ac¬ 
tion m the eyes of their eountiymen, that from 
thenceforth it was permitted by u law to prnnouneo 
public orations at the funeral of a woman m praise 
of the. deceased person, whieh-till that time vvqs pe¬ 
culiar to men. Would our English ladies, instead 
of sticking on a patch against those of their own 
eountiy, shew themselves so truly public-spirited as 
to sacrifice eveiy one her necklace against the com¬ 
mon enemy, what decrees ought not to be made in 
favour of them ? 

Since I am recollecting upon this subject such 
passages as occur to my memofy out of ancient 
authors, I cannot omit a sentence iu the celebrated 
funeral oration of Pericles, which he made in honour 
of those brave Athenians that were slam in a fight 
with the Lacedaemonians.*' After having addressed 
himself to thq, several ranks and ordeis of his coun¬ 
trymen, and shewn thorn how they should behave 
themselves in the public cause, he turns to the female 
part of his audience: “ And as for yoq,” says ho, 
“ I shall advise you in very few words. Aspire only 

- ThnyoA • Hist’ h II, p. ISO, edit. II Stcpb. 1588, folio. 
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to those virtues that are peculiar to your sex ; follow 
your imlur.il modesty, and think it your greatest 
commendation not to be talked of one way or other.” 

C. 
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j -Caput domnm venale sub hoatsc 

I J iv Sat. in 33 

Ills fortunes ruin'd, and himself a idavo. 

i Passing under I.udgate* the other day, I heard 
| a voice bawling for chanty, which I thought I had 
; Bomewheic heaid liefoie Coming ncai to the grate, 

! the prisoner called me by my name, and desued I 
j would throw something into the box , I was out of 
countenance for bun, and did as lie hid me, by put- 
j tmg in hall-a-crown. I went away, lellcctmg upon 
| the stiange constitution ot some men, and how 
j meanly they behave them selves ill all suits of eou- 
| ilitlons. Tho person who begged ol me is now, I 
j take it, fifty 1 was well acquainted with him till 
[ about the age of twenty-five, at which time a good 
J estate fell to him by the death of a relation. Upon 
! coming to this unexpected good lbitune, he ran into 
| all the extravagances imaginable; was frequently 



! m*n]cut to those below him. J could not but lcmaik, 
I that it was the same baseness of spirit which worked 
in his behavioui m both fortunes • the same little 


| mind was insolent in nches, and shameless in po¬ 
verty Tins accident made me muse upon the cir¬ 
cumstance of being in debt m general, ami solve in 
my mind w nat tempeis weie most apt to tall into this 
ei ror of life, as well as the mislortuuo it must needs 
be to languish undei such pressures. As fur myself, 
my natural aveision to that sort of conversation 
which makes a figure with the gcneiality of man¬ 
kind, exempts uie from any temptations to expense; 
and all my business lies within a very narrow com¬ 
pass, which is only to give an honest man who takes 
care of my estate, proper vouchcis for his quarterly 
payments to me, and observe wdiat linen my laun¬ 
dress brings and takes away with her once a week. 
My steward brings bis receipt ready ten my signing; 
and 1 have a pietty implement with the respet live 
names of shirts, cravats, handkerchiefs, and stock¬ 
ings, with proper numbers, to know lmw to rcikon 
with my laundress. This being almost all the busi¬ 
ness l have in the world lor the care of my own af- 
f'-irs, I am at full leisure to observe upon what others 
do, with i elation to their equipage and economy. 

When I walk the street and observe the hurry 
about me in this town, 

Where, with like haste, through scvoral ways they run. 

Some to undo, aud some to he undone I 

I say, when 1 behold this vast variety of persons and 
humours, with the pains they both take for the ac¬ 
complishment of the euds mentioned in the above 
verses of Denham,f I cannot much wonder at the 
endeavour after gain, but am extremely astonished 
that men can be so insensible of the danger of run¬ 
ning into debt. One would think it impossible that 
a man who is given to contract debts should not 
know, that his creditor has, l’rcm that moment in 
winch he transgresses payment, so much as that de¬ 
mand comes to, in his debtor’s honour, liberty, and 
fortune. One would think he did not know that his 


■ I.udgate was a piison for such debtors an were freemen o( 
die uty of Loudon, u was taken down in tho year 1762, and 
the prisoners removed to the London workhouse 
t From bi« poem ei.tilled ' Cooper's Hill.’ 


creditor can say the worst tiling imaginable of him, 
to wit, “That he is uujust,” without defamation; 
and can seize his person, without being guilty of an 
assault. Yet such is the loose and abandoned turn 
of some men's minds, that they can undei these 
constant apprehensions, and still go on to increase 
the cause of them. Can there be a moie low and 
servile condition, than to be ashamed or atiaid to see 
any one man breathing > Yet he that is much in 
debt, is in that condition with relation to twenty dif¬ 
ferent people. There »are indeed circumstances 
wherein men of honest natuies may become liable 
to debts, by some unadvised behaviour m any gieat 
point of their lile, or mortgaging a man’s honesty 
as a security for that ol another, and the like; but 
these instances are so particular and circumstan¬ 
tiated, that they cannot come within general eon 
sideration.s. For one such case as one of these, 
there are ten where a man, to keep up a fane ol 
retinue and grandeur within Ins own house, shall 
shrink at the expectation of suily demands at his 
doom. The debtoi is the creditor’s ciimm.il, and all 
the officers of power and state, whom we behold 
make so great a figure, aio no otliei than 'Oiii.n.y 
persons in authority to make good lus eliaigo against 
him. Human sol lety depends upon his having the 
vengeance law allots Inm; and the debtor owes his 
lilieity to his neighbour, as much as tire minder, i 
does Ins life to his prince. 

Om gentry aie, geueially speaking, in debt; and 
many families have pul it into a kind ol method ol 
being so fiom geneiatiou to generation. The l.itlier 
mortgages when ins son is veij young, and the box 
is to many, as soon as he is at age, to ledecin it and 
find portions for his sisteis. This, fomooth, is no 
great inconvenience to him; for lie may wench, 
keep a public table, or feed dogs, like a ninth) Eng¬ 
lish gentleman, till he has nut-iun half Ins estate, 
and leave the same encumbianee upon his first-born, 
aud so on ; till one man of more vigour than ordi¬ 
nary goes quite through Ihe estate, or some man of 
sense conics into it, and Morns to have an estate iu 
partnership, that is to say, liable to the demand or 
insult ol any man living. There is my fneud Sn 
Andrew, though formally years a gieat and genei.il 
tiader, was never the defendant in a law suit, m alt 
the perplexity of business, and the iniquity of man¬ 
kind at present ; no one had any colour for the least 
complaint against his dealings with him- This is 
certainly as uncommon, and m its proportion as lau¬ 
dable in a citizen, as it is in a general never to have 
suffered a disadvantage in fight. How different 
from tins gentleman is Jaik Truepenny, who baa 
been an old acquaintance of Sir Andrew and myself 
from boys, but could never learn our caution. Jack 
has a whorish unresisting good nature, which makes 
him incapable of having a property in any thing. 
His fortune, his reputation, his time, and his capa¬ 
city, ac., at any man’s service that comes fiigt. When 
ho was at school he was whipped thrice a week for 
faults he took noon him to excuse others; since he 
came into the tjusmess of the vroihl, he has been 
arrested twice or thrice a-year for debts he had no¬ 
thing to do with, hut as surety for others; and I re¬ 
member when a friend of his had suffered in the vice 
of the town, all the physic his friend took was con¬ 
veyed to him by Jack, and inscribed “ A bolus or 
an electuary for Mr Truepenny.” Jack had a good 
estate left him, which came to nothing; because he 
believed all who pretended to demands upon it. 
This easiness and credulity destroy all the othor 
merit he has; and he has all his life bceu a sacrifice 
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to others, without over receiving thanks, or doing 
one good action. 

I will end this discourse with a speech which I 
heard Jack make to one of his creditors (of whom 
he deserved gentler usage) after lying a whole night 
in custody at his suit. 

“ Sir your ingratitude for the many kindnesses I 
have done you, shall not make me unthankful for 
the good you have done me, in letting me see there 
is such a man as you in the world. I am obliged to 
you for the diffidence I shMI have all thereBtof my 
life. I shall hereafter trust no man so far us to be 
in his debt.” R. 

No. 83 ] TUESDAY, JUNE 5, 1711. 

-Ammum psetura pascit inani. 

Viro. jlin. i Ifii. 

Amt with the shadowy picture feeds Ins mind. 

Wiifn the weather hinders me from taking my 
diversions without doors, 1 frequently makea little 
j pmty with two or three select friends, to visit any 
i tiling curious that may he seen under covert. My 
! principal entertainments of this nature are pictures, 
j insomuch that when I have found the weather set in 
to be very bad, I have taken a whole day’s journey 
i to See a gulleiy that is furnished by the hands of 
gieat masters. Ity this means, when the heavens 
j niu tilled with clouds, when the earth swims in rain, 
ami all nature wears a lowering countenance, 1 
withdraw myself from these uncomfortable srencf 
, in to the visionary worlds of art ; where! meet with 
1 sinning landscapes, gilded tnumphs, beautilid faces, 

I and nil those other objects which fill the mind with 
gav ideas, and disperse that gloominess which is apt 
to hang upon it in those dark disconsolate seasons. 

! I was some weeks ago in a conise of these diver¬ 
sions, w hich had taken such an entire possession of 
; my imagination, that they founed in it a short morn - 
| ing’nlrd.im, which I shall communicate tomyreader, 

J lather as the Inst sketch and outlines of a vision, 
than as a finished piece. 

1 dreamt that l was admitted into a long, spacious 
gallery, which had one side euveied with pieies ol 
ill the famous painters who are now living, and the 
other with the vvoiks of the gicotesl masters that 
are dead. 

On the side of the living, I saw several persons 
.may in drawing, colouring, and designing. Ou the 
ode of the dead painters, 1 could not discover more 
liau -me person at work, who was exceedingly slow 
m his motions, aud woudeifully nice ill his touches. 

I was resolved to examine the several aitists that 
stood before me, and accoidiugly applied myself to 
the side of the living. The first I observed at work 
in this part of the gallery was Vanity, with his hair 
tied behind him in a riband, and dressed like a 
Frenchman. All the faces ho drew were very re¬ 
markable for their smiles, and a certain smirking air 
which he bestowed indifferently or. every age aud 
degree of either sex. The toujoura gat appeared 
even iu his judges, bishops, and privy counsellors. 
In a word, all lus men viem petit) maitrea, and all his 
women coiptettei. The drapery of his figures was 
extremely well suited to his faces, aud was made up 
of all the glaring colours that could be mixed toge¬ 
ther; every part of the dress was in a flutter, and 
endeavoured to distinguish itself above the rest. 

On the left hand ol Vanity stood a laborious work- 
' man, who I found was his humble admirer, and 
copied after him. He was dressed like a German, 
and had a very hard name, that sounded something 
like Stupidity. 


The third artist that I looked over was Fnulaeque, 
dressed like a Venetian scaramouch. He had an 
excellent hand at chimera, and dealt very much in 
distoitions ami grimaces. Ho would .sometimes 
affright himself with the phantoms that flowed from 
his pencil. In short, the most, elaborate ol his 
pieces was at best but a terrifying dream; and one 
could say nothing mine of lus finest figures, than 
that they were agreeable monsters. 

The fourth person I examined was very remark¬ 
able for his hasty hand, whiih left his pictuies so 
unfinished that the beauty in the picture (which was 
designed to continue as a monument of it to pos¬ 
terity) failed sooner than in the person after whom 
it was drawn. He made so much haste to dispatch 
his business, that he neither gave himself time to 
clean lus pencils, nor mix lus colours. The name of 
this expeditious workman was Avarice. 

Not far from this artist I saw another of a quite 
different nature, who was dressed in the huhit of a 
Dutchman, and known by the name of Industry. 
His figures were wonderfully laboured. If he drew 
the portraiture of a man, ho did not omit a single 
hair in his face ; if the figure of a ship, theie was not 
a tope among the tackle that escaped him. He had 
likewise hung a great part of the wall with night- 
pieces, that seemed to show themselves by the can¬ 
dles which were lighted up in several parts of them ; 
and were so inflamed by the sunshine which acci¬ 
dentally fell upon them, that at first sight I could 
scaice forbear iiymg out “ Fire.” j 

The five foregoing ai lists were the most consider- ; 
able on this side the gallery; there were indeed seve¬ 
ral others whom 1 hud not time to look into. One 
ol them, however, I could not foihcar observing, who 
was very busy in re-touching the finest pieces, 
though he produced no originals of Ins own. His 
pencil aggravated every lcalurc that was before 
ovcrchaiged, loaded every defect, and poisoned every 
colour it touched. Though this workman did so 
much mischief ou the side of the living, he never 
tui ned his eye towards that of the dead. His name 
was Envy. 

Having taken a cursory view of one side of tho 
gallery, I turned myself to that which was filled by 
the works of those great masteis that were dead; when 
immediately I fancied myself standing before a mul¬ 
titude of spectators, and thousands of eyes looking 
upon me at once • for all before me appeared so like 
men and women, that I almost forgot they were pic¬ 
tures. Raphael’s figures stood in one row, Titian’s 
m another, Guido Rheni’s in a third One pait of 
tho wall was peopled by Hannibal Carraccc, ano¬ 
ther by Correggio, and another by Rubens. To 
he short, there was not a great master among the 
dead who had not contributed to the embellishment 
of this side of the gallery. The persons that, owed 
their being to these several masters, appeared all of 
them to he real and alive, and differed among one 
another only m the variety of their shapes, com¬ 
plexions, and clothes ; so that they looked Like dif¬ 
ferent nations of the same species. 

Observing an old man (who was the same person 
I beforo mentioned, as the only artist that was at 
work on this side of the gallery) creeping up and 
down from one picture to another, and re-touching 
all the fine pieces that stood before me, I could not 
but he very attentive to all bis motions. I found his 
pencil was so very light, that it worked impercep¬ 
tibly, and, after a thousand touches, scarce produced 
any visible effect in the picture on which he was 
employed. However, as he busied himself incos 
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j sa Tilly, aud repeated touch after touch without rest or 
t intermission, he wore off insensibly eveiy little disa- 
j greeable gloss that hung upon a tiguie. lie also 
added such n beautiful brown to the shades aud mel¬ 
lowness to the colours, that he made every picture 
appear more perfect tlum when it came fresh fiom 
the master’s pencil. I could not torbear look- 
I mg upon the fare ol this ancient workman, and im- 
; mediately by the long lock ofliair upon Ins tuiehead, 

! discovered him to be Time. 

Whethet it weie because the thrend of my dream 
was at an end 1 cannot tell; but, upon my taking a 
tmvey of this imaginary old man, my sleep left me. 

i C. 
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——-Quis folia Undo 

My* imiloiiuiri Dulupainre aid dure mile's Ulyssoi 
'J empoul alacliryims ? —Void /ten u. b 
Who can such woes u l.ilc, iMthout :i tear. 

As stern Ulysses must have wept lo he.u ? 

Eooking over the old lnaimsciipt wherein the 
private actions of I’liaiaiuoiiiJ are set down by way 
of table-book, 1 found many things which gave me 
great delight , aud as human life linns upon the same 
principles and passions m all ages, I thought it very 
pi ope r to take minutes of what passed m that age, 
tor (he instruction ot tins The antiquary who lent 
me these papers gave me a character ol Eucrate, 
the fdvnunteol l’liaiamond, ovtrac ted tiom an author 
who lived ill that court. The account lie gives both 
of the pi line and this his hiuhful friend, will not be 
impropei to nisei there, because I may have oil asion 
to mention many of their conversations, into which 
these memorials of them may give light. 

“ l’haraiimnd, when he had a mind to ictire for an 
hour oi two from the liuiiy of business and fatigue 
of ceremony, made a signal to Euciate, by putting 
his hand to lus lace, placing his aim negligently on 
a window, or some such action as appealed indiffe¬ 
rent to all the rest ol the company. Upon such no¬ 
tice, unobserved by others (for their entire intimacy 
was always a secret,) Eucrate repaired to his own 
apartment to receive the king. There was a secret 
ik cess to this part of the court, at which Eucrate 
used to admit many, whose mean appearance in the 
eyes of the ordinary waiters and door-keepers made 
them he repulsed from other parts of the palace. 
Sneli as then: were let in heie by order of Eueratc, 
and hail audiences of Pharamond. This entrance 
Pliaramoud called ‘ the gate of the unhappy,’ and 
the tears of the afflicted who came before him, he 
would say, were bribes received by Eui rate ; for Eu- 
eratc had the most compassionate spirit of all men 
living, except his generous master, who was always 
kindled at the least affliction winch was communi¬ 
cated to him. In regard for the miserable, Eucrate 
took particular care that the proper forms of distress, 
and the idle pretenders to sorrow, about courts, who 
wanted only supplies to luxury, should never obtain 
favour by his means; but the distresses which arise 
from the many inexplicable occurrences that happen 
among men, the unaccountable alienation of parents 
from their children, cruelty of husbands to wives, 
poverty occasioned from shipwreck or fire, the falling 
out of friends, or such Other terrible disasters to 
which the life of man is exposed,—in cases of this 
nature, Eucrate was the patron, and enjoyed this 
part of the royal favour so much without being en¬ 
vied, that it was never inquired into, by whose means 
what no one else cared for doing was brought about. 

“ One evening, when Pliai amend came into the 


apartment of Eucrate, he found him extremely de. 
jected : upon which ho asked (with a smile that was 
natuial to him,) ' What, is there anyone too miser¬ 
able to be relieved by Pharamond, (Jiat Eucrate is 
melancholy ?’ 1 1 fear there is,’ answered the fa- 

vourilc. ‘A person without, of a good air, well 
dressed, and though a man in the strength of his 
life, seemsto faint under some inconsolable calamity. 
All ins features seem suffused with agony of mind; 
Iml I cun observe in him, that it. is more inclined to 
break away in teais than rage. I asked him what 
lie would have. He said he would speak to Phara¬ 
mond. 1 desired his business, He could hardly 
say to me, ‘ Eucrate, carry me to the king, my story 
is not to lie told twice ; I fear I shall not he able to 
speak it at all.’ Pliai amend commanded Eui i ate to 
let him enter; he did so, aud the gentleman ap¬ 
proached the king with an air which spoke him 
under the greatest concern in what manner to de¬ 
mean himself The king, who had a quick discern¬ 
ing, relieved him from the oppression he was under; 
and with the most beautiful complacency said to him, 

1 Sir, do not add to that load ot sorrow 1 see in yuur 
countenance the awe of my presence. Think you 
are speaking to your friend. If the cn cum stances 
of your distress will admit of it, you shall find me 
so’ To whom the stranger: ‘Oh, excellent Pha- 
ramolld, name not a friend to the unfoitnuate Spi- 
namont.* I had one, hut he is dead by my own 
hand ; but, oh Pharamond, though it wab by the 
hand of Spinaniont, it was by the guilt of Phara¬ 
mond. I come not, oh excellent pi nice, to implore 
your pardon; I come to relate my soriow, a sen low 
too great for human life to support, fiom hcnceloith 
shall all occuiroutes appear dreams, oi short inter¬ 
vals of amusement fiom this one affln turn, which has 
seized my vely being. Pardon me, oh Pharamond, 
if my griefs give me leave, that I lay Indore you m 
the anguish of a wounded mind, that you, good ns 
you are, aio guilty of the genoious blood spilt this 
day by Ibis unhappy hand. O that it had peushed 
before that instant!’ Here the sliangcr paused, 
and recollecting his mind, after some little medita¬ 
tion, he went on in a calmer tone and gesture as 
foil o ws; 

“ There is an authority due to distress, and as none 
of human race is above the reach of sorrow, none 
should he above the hearing the voice of it; I am 
sure Pharamond is not. Know then, that I have 
this morning unfortunately killed in a duel, the man 
whom of all men living 1 most loved. I command 
myself too much in your royal presence, to say Pha- 
ruracmd gave me my friend ! Pharamond lias taken 
him from me ! I will not say, shall the merciful 
Pharamond destrov his own subjects ? Will the 
father of his country murder his people? But the 
merciful Pharamond does destroy his subjects, the 
father of his country does murder lus people. Fur- 
tune is so much the pursuit of mankind, that all 
glory and honour is in the power of n prince, be¬ 
cause he has the distribution of their fortunes. It 
is therefore the inadvertency, negligence, or guilt, 
of princes to let any thing grow into custom which 
is against their laws. A court can make fashion 
and duty walk together; it can never, without the 
guilt of a court, happen, tha't it shall not be un¬ 
fashionable to do what is unlawful. But, alas ! in 
the dominions of Pharamond, by the force of a 
tyrant tustom, which is misnamed a point of honour, 

• Mr Thornhill, Ihe gentleman here alluded to under the 
fictitious or Iraiuduted name of Spinamont, killed Sir Choi- 
lOciudle, Deeriug, of Kent, Bart in a duel May S, 1711 
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the duellist kills his friend whom he loves; and the 
judge condemns the duellist while he approves his 
behaviour. Shame is the greatest of all evils; what 
nail laws, when death only attends the hi each ol 
i them, and shame oliedience to them? As for me, 
O Phurnmond, were it possible to describe tho 
nameless kinds of compunctious and tendernesses 
[ I leel, when I retlect upon the little accidents in 
j our former familiarity, my mind swells into sorrow 
! which cannot be resisted enough to be silent in the 
\ presence of Plniramoud. *(With that he fell into a 
tlood of tears, and wept aloud.) Why should not 
Phaiamolid hear tho anguish ho only can telieve 
others from m tune to come ? Let him hear fiom 
me, what they feel who have given death by the 
false mercy of hi.-> administration, and loan to him¬ 
self the vengeance called for by those who have 
polished by lus negligence.’ ”—11. 


j No &;>.] THURSDAY, JUNE 7, 1711 

j leVr- 1 " u — r. i 1 i*' *, inn]:it.i'|ue retie 

I 1*1. i, i m, 'i 1 \i 1 ■ m shu* iKHult'ie ct arto, 

ValdiiiM nhluc tot poi'Hlum, mt’liusque nmrnlur, 

(Jium verms Unites reium. nupeqm* eanorno 
j llim Ars Voel ver 319, 

i When (he sentiment* and mannersplea.se. 

Ami .ill tlie i h.iraeters .ire wrought with ease, 

Youi tale, though void of beauty, force, and art, 

More strongly shall delight, mid warm the heart, 

Than where a lifeless pomp of verse appears, 

Aud with sonoiuiw trifles l harms oure.ui — 1*’rantis. 

i It is the custom of the Mahometans, if they see 
I any printed or written papei upon the ground, to 
take it up and lay it aside carefully, as not knowing 
hot il may contain some piece ol their Alcoran. I 
j most confess I have si, much of the Mussulman in 
me, that I cannot loi bear looking into every printed 
j paper which comes in my way, under whatsoever 
j despicable circumstances it may appear; for os no 
j moitul author, m the ordinal} fate and vu issitude 
ol things, knows to what use lus works may some 
! time or other be applied, a man may often meet with 
j very eelcbratcd names in a paper ol tobacco. I have 
i lighted my pipe more than once with the writings of 
ja prelate; and know a friend of mine, who, for 
| these several years, lias converted the essays of a 
man of quality into a kind of fuugo tbi lus candle¬ 
sticks. 1 remember in paiticular, aftei having read 
over a poem of an eminent author on a victory, I 
| met with several fragments of it upon the next re¬ 
joicing day, which had been employed in squibs and 
cruekeis, and by that means celebrated its subject 
in a double capacity. I once met with a page of 
Mr Baxter under a Chri9tmas-pie. Whether or no 
the pastry-cook had made use of it through chance 
or waggery, for the defence of that superstitious 
viamle, I know not; but upon the perusal of it, I 
conceived so good an idea of the author’s piety, that 
I bought the whole book. I have often profited by 
these accidental readings, and have sometimes found 
very cuuous picees that are either out of print, or 
not to be met with in the shops of our London book¬ 
sellers. For this reason, when my friends take a 
survey of my library, they are very much surprised 
to find upon the shelf of folios, two long band-boxes 
standing upright among my books; till l let them 
see that they are both of them lined with deep erudi* 
tion anil abstruse literature. I might likewise men¬ 
tion a paper-kite, from which I have received great 
improvement; and a hat-case which 1 would not ex¬ 
change for all the beavers in (1rent Britain. This 
j my inquisitive temper, or rather impertinent humour 
of prying into all sorts of writing, with my natural 


aversion to loquacity, gives me a good deal of em¬ 
ployment when I enter any house in the eouutry: 
lor I cannot for my heart leave a room, before 1 h ive 
thoroughly studied the walls of it, and examined tho 
several printed papers winch are usually pasted upon 
them. The last piece that [ met with upon this oc¬ 
casion gave me most exquisite pleasure. My reader 
will think I am not serious, when I acquaint him 
that the piece I am going to speak of was the old 
ballad of the Two Children in the Wood, which is 
one of the da)ling songs of the common people, and 
has been the delight of most Englishmen iu some 
part of their age. 

This song is a plain simple copy of nature, desti¬ 
tute of the helps and oinamenlb of art. The tale of 
it, is a pretty tiagual stay, and pleases for no othei 
reason but because it is a copy of nature. There is 
even a despicable simplicity in tile veise; and vet, 
because the sentiments appear genuine ami uoal- 
fecled, they are able to move the mind ol the most 
polite readei with inward meltings of humanity nit.I 
compassion. The incidents grow out of the subject, 
and are such ns are the most proper to excite pity ; 
for which reason the whole niuiatiou lias something 
in it very moving, notwithstanding the author of it 
(whoever he was) has deliveied it in such an abject 
phrase and poorness of expression, that the quoting 
any of it would look like a design of turning it into 
ridicule. But though the language is mean, tli ■ 
thoughts, as I have before said, from olio end to the 
othei, are natural, and therefore cannot fail to ple.i-c 
those who .lie not judges of language, or those who, 
notwithstanding they are judges of language, have a 
true and unprejudiced taste of nature The condi¬ 
tion, speech, and behaviour, of the dying paieats, 
w ith the age, innocence, and distress, ol the ch.ldren, 
are set. forth m such tender circumstances, that it is 
impossible bn a reader id common humanity not to 
be affected with them. As for the eucumstance of 
the robin-red-broast, it is indeed a little poetical or¬ 
nament; and to shew the genius of the author amidst 
all his simplicity, it is just the same kind of fiction 
which one of tho greatest of the Latin poets ha. 
made use of upon a parallel occasion , I mean that 
passage iu Horace, where hi describes himself when 
he was a child fallen asleep in a dcseil wood, am] 
covered with? leaves by the turtles that took pity 
on him. 

Me f.dmlosn* vulture in Apputn. 

Allrteis exlrj inni’.ii Apului, 
kudu luli^aluniqnc somuo 
Fronde unva pucimn palmettos 
Texerc-l 04. m 

Me when a child, ns tir'd with play 
Upon the Apulian hills I lay 
In careless slumbcrs'linuml. 

The gentle doves protecting found. 

And cover'd me with myrtle leaves. 

I have heard that the late Lord Dorset, who had 
the greatest wit tempered with the greatest candour, 
and was one of the finest critics as well as the best 
poets of his age, had a numerous collection of old 
English ballads, and took a particular pleasme in the 
leading of them. I can affirm the same of Mr. Dry- 
den, and know several of the most refiued writers of 
our present age who are of the same humour. 

I might likewise refer my reader to Moliere’s 
thoughts on this subject, as he expressed them in 
the character of the Misanthrope ; but those only 
who are endowed with a true greatness of soul mid 
genius, can divest themselves of the little images of 
ridicule, and admire nature in her simplicity ami 
nakedness. As for the little conceited wits of the agn ; 
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who can only shew their judgment by finding fault, 
they cannot be supposed to admire these productions 
which have nothing to recommend them but the beau¬ 
ties ol nature, when they do not know how to relish 
even those compositions that, with all tho beauties 
iff nature, have also the additional advantages of art. 
L. 

J- j 

y 

V^o. 86.] FRIDAY, JUNE 8, 1711 

lieu ((iiam difficile est crimen non proilore vultu ' 

Ovin, Met. n -H7 

llow in the looks does conscious Limit appear '—AniuNos 

There arc several arts, which all men are in 
some mcasuie inasteis of, itliout having been at 
the pains of learning them. Every one that speaks 
or reasons is a grammarian and a logician, though 
he may be wholly unacquainted with the rules ol 
grammar or logic, as they aie delivered in hooks and 
systems. In the same muuuei, every one is m some 
degree a master of that art which is generally dis¬ 
tinguished by the name of Physiognomy . and natu¬ 
rally forms to himself the chaiatler or fortune of 
a stranger, from the team res and lineaments of Ills 
face. We aie no sooner presented to any oue we 
never saw he lore, but we are immediately stiuck 
with the idea of a proud, a reserved, an affable, or 
a good-natured man ; and upon our first going into 
a i orapany of strangers, our benevolence or aver¬ 
sion, awe oi contempt, uses naturally towards se¬ 
veral paitieulai persuus, before wo have heard them 
speak a single word, or so much as know who they are. 

Every passion gives a pal Uvular east to the coun¬ 
tenance, uml is a [it to discover itself m some feature 
oi other. I have seeu an eye euise lor half an hour 
together, and an eye-brow call a man a stouadiel. 
Nothing is more common than for lovers to complain, 
icsent, languish, despair, and die, m duiub-shuw 
For my own part, 1 am so apt lo frame a nolion of 
every man’s humour or circumstances by Ins looks, 
that I have sometimes employed myself fiom Cha- 
ring-Crosa to the Royal Exchange in drawing the 
charaiters of those who have passed by me. When 
I see a man with a sour rivclled lace, I cannot foi- 
bear pitying his wife and when I meet with an 
open ingenuous countenance, think on the happiness 
of his friends, his family, and ielation'", 

I cannot recollect the author of a famous saying 
to a stianger, who stood silent in his company, 
“ Speak, that I may see thee.” But, with submis¬ 
sion, I think we may be better known by our looks 
than by our words, and that a man’s speech ib much 
more easily disguised than his countenance. In tins 
ease, however, I think the air of the whole face is 
much more expressive than the lines of it. The 
truth of it is, the air is generally nothing else but 
the inward disposition of the mind made visible. 

Those who have established physiognomy into an 
art, and laid down rules of judging men’s tempers 
by their faces, have regarded the features much more 
than the air. Maitial has a pretty epigram on this 
subject: 

Trine ruber, lilfler ere. lirevir p. rtc. luinine lapsus 

Rem niagoftm pra-stas. Ziuie si bonus es —Kpjg liv 12. 

Thy beard and head are of a different dro. 

Short of one foot, distorted in .in eje 

With all these tokens of a knave complete, 

Should'st thou be holiest, ihou rt a devilish cheat 

I have seen a very ingenious author on this sub¬ 
ject, who fouuds his speculations on the supposition, 
Ji.it as a man hath in the mould of his face a remote 
likeness to that of an ox, a sheep, a lion, a hog, or 


any other creature; he bath the same resemblance 
in the frame of his mind, and is subject to those 
passions which are predominant in the creature that 
appears in his countenance. Accordingly ho gives 
the prints of several faces that a fe of a different 
mould, and by a little ovcichargiug the likeness, 
discoveis the figuies of these several kinds of brutal 
faces in human features.* I remember, in the life 
of the famous Prince of Conde, the wuter observes, 
the face of that prince was like the face of an eagle, 
and that prince was very well pleased to he told so. 
In this case tlrerefoie we may he sure, that he had m 
his mind some general implicit notion of this ait of 
physiognomy which I have just now mentioned; 
and that w hen his courtiers told him lus fare w ns 
made like an eagle’s, he understood them m tho 
same manner as if they had told him, there was 
something in lus looks, ivhuh shewed him to he 
stiong, active-, piercing, and of a royal descent. 
Whether or no the diBerent motions of the animal 
spurts, m diffeieiit passions, may have any effect on 
the mould of (he 1'ace when the lineaments are plia¬ 
ble and tender, or whether the same kind of souls 
require the same kind of habitations, I shall leave 
to the < onsideiation of the curious. In the mean 
lime 1 think nothing can he moie gloirous than ioi 
a inan to give the lie to his face, and to he an holiest, 
just, good natuml man, iu spite of all those marks 
and signatures which natuie seems to have set upon 
him for the contrary. This very otten happens 
among those who, instead of being exasperated by 
their own looks, or envying the looks of others, ap¬ 
ply themselves entirely to the cultivating of their 
mind** and getting those beauties wlm h are moie 
lasting, and more ornamental I have seen many 
an amiable piece of deformity; and have observed 
a ceitmn cheerfulness in as had a system oi ieatuies 
us ever was clapped together, which hath appealed 
more lovely than all the blooming ihaims of an in¬ 
solent beauty. There is a double piaise due to vir¬ 
tue, when it is lodged iu a body that seems to have 
been prepaied for the inception of vice, ill many 
suth cases the soul and the body do not seem to he 
fellows. 

Socrates was an extraordnnuy instance of this na¬ 
ture. There chanced to he a gieat physiognomist 
m lus time at Athens, who had made strange disco¬ 
veries of men’s tempers and inclinations by Ihen 
outward appearances. Socrates’ disciples, that they 
might put this artist to the t rial, cui ned him to their 
master, whom he had never seen liefoic, and did not 
know he was then in company with him. After a 
short examination of his face, the physiognomist 
pronounced him the most lewd, libidinous, drunken 
old fellow that he had ever met with in his whole 
life. Upon which the disciples all hurst outa-laugh- 
ing, as thinking they had detected the falsehood and 
vanity of his art. But Socrates told them, that (lie 
principles of his art might be very true, notwith¬ 
standing his present mistake; for that he himself 
was naturally inclined to those paitirular vices which 
the physiognorhist had discovered in his counte¬ 
nance, but that ho had conquered the strong dispo¬ 
sitions he was born with, by iho dictates of phi¬ 
losophy * 

* We ure indeed told by an-anuent author,f that 
Socrates very much resembled Silcnus in his face; 
which we find to have been very rightly observed 

* Thia doubtless refers to Baptists della Porta s turnout book 
De Humana Phynognonua, which has run through many 
edition^, both in Latin and Italian, He dl<*d in 1610 

•Cicer. Tujc Qu, f» *t Do Facto. t Plat Convir. 
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from the statues and busts of both, that are still ex- 
tuut; as well as ou several antique seals and precious 
stones, which arc frequently enough to be met with 
in the cabinet* of the curious. Hut however observ¬ 
ations of this nature may sometimes hold, a wise 
man should he particularly cautious how he gives 
credit to a man’s outward appearance. It is an 
lirepaidhle injustice we are guilty of towards one 
another, when we are projmined l>y the looks and 
j features of those whom we do not Know, llow often 
j do vve conceive hatred against a person of worth, or 
I fancy a man to he proud or ill-natured by his aspect, 

! whom we think we i annul esteem too much when we 
i an? acquainted with lus leal character? Ur. Moore, 
in Ins admirable .System of Etlues, reckons this par- 
I titular inclination to take a piejudicc against a man 
I for Ins looks, among the smaller vices in morality, 

| and, if I remember, gives it the name of a yucyi- 
; fcpo'u."* L. 
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be particular in nothing but the make of my face, 
which has the misfortune to be exactly oval. This I 
take to proceed from a temper that naturally incline* 
me both to speak and hear. 

With this account you may wonder how I can 
have the vanity to offer myself as a candidate, which 
I now do, to the society where the Spectator and 
Hecatissa have been admitted with so much ap- j 
plause. I don’t want to he put in mind how very 
defective I am in every thing that is ugly: 1 am 
too sensible of my own unworthiness in this parti¬ 
cular and therefore I only propose my sell as a foil j 
to the club. 

“ You see how honest I have been to confess all I 
my impelfections, which is a great deal to come ] 
from a woman, and what l hope you will encouiago I 
with the favour of yoiu mteiest. 

“ There can he no objection made on the side of 
the matchless Hecatissa, since it. is certain 1 shall he 
in no danger of giving her the least occasion of 
jealousy, and then a joint stool in the very lowest 
place at the table is all the honour that is coveted by 

“ Your most humble and obedient servant, 

“ Rosalinda. 


! Trust not tuo much lo an nichimliii^ face—IM ydsw 

I t has been the purpose of several of my specula¬ 
tions to bring pe.cqilc to an uiuuucOined behaviour, 

1 with relation to their persons, whether beautiful or 
detective. As the set rets of the Ugly cllih weio ex¬ 
posed to the public, that men might see theie were 
I some liohle spmts ill the age who are not at all dis¬ 
pleased with themselves upon considerations which 
tin v bad no choice hi , so the discourse concerning 
Idols tended to lessen the value people put upon 
j [hemseivco lrom prisonai advantages and gifts of 
natuie. As to the latter species of mankind—the 
beaulies. u bethel male or female—they are generally 
the most uiiliucldble people of all others. Y'cm aie 
«.> evessivily perplexed with the paiticnlarities in 
! their behaviour, that to he at ease, one would he apt 
lo wish theie were no such creatures. They expect 
so gloat allowances, and give so little to others, that 
they who have to deal with them iind, iu the main, a 
man with a bitter person than ordinary, and a beau¬ 
tiful woman, might lie voiy happily changed for such 
to whom nature lias been less liberal. The hand¬ 
some tcllovv is usually so much a gentleman, and tile 
line woman has something so becoming, that theie 
is no enduring either of them. It has thenefore been 
' gpuoully my choice to mix with cheerful ugly eiea- 
Lmc*3, lather than gentlemen who aie giaccful 
enough to omit or do what they please, or beauties 
who Cave charms enough to do and say what would be 
disobliging in any but themselves. 

Diffidence and piesumption, upon account of our 
persons, are equally faults; and both arise from the 
want of knowing, or rather eudeavounng to allow, 
ourselves, and lor what we ought to bo valued or 
neglected. But indeed 1 did not imagine these little 
considerations and coquetries could have the ill con¬ 
sequences 1 find they have by the following letters 
of my correspondents, where it seems beauty is thrown 
into the account, in matters of sale, to those who re¬ 
ceive no favour from the charmers. 

“Mh. Spectator, June 4. 

After 1 have assured you I ara in every respect 
one of the handsomest young girls about town, I need 

■ A Greek word, used in tho N T Rom. if. 11, and E|ib vi. 

9 ■ where it is said that " God is no respecter of persons " 
Here ,t signifies a prejudice against a person formed from his 
countenance, Sic , loo haauiy 


“ P. S. 1 have sacrificed my necklace to put into 
the public lottery against the common enemy. And 
last Satuiday, about three o’i lock in the atteriioon, 
l began to patch indifferently on butb sides n] my 
face. ’' 

London, June 7, 1711 

“ Mn. Spec tator, 

“Upon reading your late dissertation concerning 
idols, t cannot but complain to you that them are, 
iu six or seven phues ot this city, COtTce-hnuscskepi 
by persons of that sisterhood. These idols sit and 
receive all day long the adoration of the youth within 
such and such districts. I know, m particular, 
goods are uot entered bs they ought to be at the 
custom-house, nor law reports perused at the temple, 
by reason of one beauty who detains the young mer¬ 
chants too long near ’Change, and another fair one 
who keeps the students at hei house when they 
should he at study. It would be worth yottr w bile to 
sec how the idolaters alternately offer incense to 
their idols, and what heart-burnings arise in those 
who wait for their turn to receive kind aspects from 
those little tin ones which all the company, but the>« 
lovers, call the bars. T saw a geullemau turn as 
pale as ashes, because an idol turned the sugar in a 
tea-dish for his rival, and laielessly called the hoy 
to serve him, with a Sirrah 1 why don’t you give 
the gentleman the box to please himself ?’ Certain 
it is, that a very hopeful young man was taken with l 
leads in his pockets below-bridge, where he intended ! 
to drown himself, because Ins idol would wash the 
dish in winch she had but just drunk tea, before she 
would let him use it. 

“ I am, Sir, a person past being amorous, and do 
not give this information out of envy or jealousy, but 
I am a real sufferer by it. These lovers take any 
thing for tea and coffee; 1 saw one ycslerduy surfeit 
to make his court! and all his rivals, at the same time 
loud in the commendation of liquors that went 
against every body in the room that was not in love. 
While these young fellows resign their stomach* 
with their hearts, and drink at the idol in this 
manner, wc who como to do business or talk politics 
are utterly poisoned. They have also drams for 
those who are more enamoured than ordinary, and 
it is very common for such as are too low in consti¬ 
tution to ogle the idot upon the strength of teu, to 
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fluster themselves with warmer liquors: thus all j nothing but what a hundred before me have ascribed 

n/l.Fl.nn A fr> ,,S „„ i 1 _„„„ * „ „ p _ .14 ll _ 1 _ f 1 1 1 _ - 


pretenders advauce us fast as they can to a fever or 
a diabetes. I must repeat to you, that I do not look 
with an evil eye upon the profit of the idols or the 
diversions oithe lovers; what 1 hope from this re¬ 
monstrance, is only that we plum people may not be 
served as if we were idolaters; but that from the 
time of publishing this m your paper, the idols would 
mix ratsbane only for their admirers, and t.ike more 
care of us w ho don’t love them. 

“ I am, Sir, yours, 

R. “ T. T.” 


1711. 
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Quid dumir,l f.uiunl, audent cum l.ilia lures* 

Vino Kci. id 16 

What will not masters do, when servants thus presume * 

“ Mu. Speci atom, May 30, 1711. 

“ I have no small value for your endeavouis to 
lay before the world what may escape their obsoi ra¬ 
tion, and yet highly conduces to their sei vice. You 
have, I think, sin tended very well on many subjects, 
and seem to have been conversant in very different 
scenes of lite. But in the considerations of man¬ 
kind, as a Spci tutor, you should not omit circum¬ 
stances whuh relate to the inferior pait of the would, 
any more than those which concern the greater. 

There is one tiling m particular, winch I wonder 
you have not touched upon—and that is the general 
corruption of maiiin rs in the Servants of Great Bri¬ 
tain. I am a man that liavo travelled and seen 
many nations, but have foi seven yea)s last past re¬ 
sided constantly in London or within twenty miles 
of it. In this time I have coutiacted a iiumvious healing loud and rustic voices speak and answer to 
acquaintance among the best sort of people, and each other upon the public affairs, by the names of 
have hardly found one of them happy in their soiv-1 the most lUustnous of our nobility; till of a sudden 
ants, 'ibis is matter of great astonishment to one came running in, and cried tlie house was using 
foreigners, and all such as have visited foreign conn- i Down came all the company together, and away 1 
tries; especially since we cannot but obsetve, that j The alehouse was immediately filled with clamour, 


it to, the custom of giving board-wages. This one 
instance of felge economy is sufficient to debauch 
the whole nation of servants, and makes them as it 
were hut lor some part of their tirfe in that quality. 
They are either attending m places where they meet 
and run into clubs, or else, if they wuit at taverns, 
they eat after their masters, and reserve their wages 
for other occasions. From hence it arises, that they 
arc but m a lower degiee what then masters them¬ 
selves are; and usually affect an imitation of their 
manners: and you have in liveries, beaux, fops, and 
coxcombs, in as high perfection as among people 
that keep equipages. It is a common humour 
among the retinue of the people of quality, when 
they are in their revels—that is, when they are out 
of their masters’ sight—to assume in a humorous 
way the names and titles of those whose hvenes they 
wear. By which moans, characters and distinction* 
become so familiar to them, that it is to this, among 
other causes, one may impute a ceitain insolence 
among our servauts, that they take no notice of any 
gentleman, though they know him ever so well, ex 
cept lie is an acquaintance of their master. 

My obscenity and taciturnity leave me at liberty, 
without scandal, to dme, if I think lit, at a common 
ordinaiy, in the meanest as well as the most sump¬ 
tuous house of entertainment.—Falling in the other 
day at a victualling-house near the house of peers, 

I hcaid the maid come down and tell the landlady 
at tlie bar, that my loid bishop swore he would throw 
her out at window, if she did not bring up more 
mild beer, and that my lord duke would have a 
double mug of purl. My surpiise was increased, m 


theic is no pait of the world where servants have 
those privileges and advantages as in England. 
They have no where else such plentiful diet, large 
wages, or indulgent liberty. Theic is no place 
where they labour less, and yet where they are so 
little respectful, more wasteful, more negligent, or 
where they so frequently change their masters. To 
this I uLtiibute, in a great measure, the frequent 
lohhenes and losses which we suffer on the high 
load and in our own houses. That indeed which 
gives me the present thought of this kind is, that a 
careless groom of mine has spoiled me the piettiest 
pad in the world with only riding him ten miles; 
and I assure you, if I were to make a legister of 
all the horses 1 have known thus abused by the neg¬ 
ligence of servants, the number would mount a 
regiment. I wish you would give us your observa¬ 
tions, that we may know how to treat these rogues, 
or that we masters may enter into measures to re¬ 
form them. Pray give ns a speculation in gcnoral 
about servants, and you make me, “ Yours, 

“ I’HlLO-BrilTANNirilS. 

“ P.S. Pray do not omit the mention of grooms 
in particular.’' 

This honest gentleman, who is so desirous that I 
should write a satire upon grooms, has a great deal 
of reason for his resentment; and I know no evil 
which touches all mankind so much as this of the 
misbehaviour of servants. 

The complaint of tins letter runs wholly upon 
men-servants; aud lean attribute the licentiousness 
winch has at present prevailed among them, to 


and scoring one mug to the marquis of such a place, 
oil and vinegar to such au earl, three quarts to my 
new lord for wetting his title, and so forth. It is a 
thing too notorious to mention the crowds of «prv- 
ants, and their insolence, near the courts ot jus¬ 
tice, and the stairs towards the supreme assembly, 
where them is a universal mockery ol all order,such 
riotous clamour and licentious confusion, that one 
would think the whole nation lived in jest, and that 
there were no such thing as rule and distinction 
among us. 

The next place of resort, wherein the servile 
world are let loose, is at the entrance of llyde-park, 
while the gentry are at the ring. Hither people 
bnng their lackeys out of state, and here it is that 
nil they say at their tables, and act in their houses, 
is communicated to fhe whole town. There are men 
of wit m all conditions of life ; and mixing with 
these people at their diversions, I have heard co¬ 
quettes and prudes as well rallied, and insolence aud 
pride exposed (allowing for their want of education) 
with as much humour and good sense, as m the po. 
litcst companies. It is a general observation, that 
all dependants run in some measure into the man¬ 
ners and behaviour of those whom they serve. You 
sffall frequently meet with lovers and men of in¬ 
trigue among the lackeys as well as at White's or 
m the side-boxes. I remember some years ago an 
lustance of this kind. A footman to a captain of 
the guards used frequently, when his master was 
out of the way, to carry on amours aud make assig¬ 
nations in his master's clothes. The fellow had a 
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eery good person, and there are very many women 
wliii think no farther than the outside of a gentle¬ 
man • besides which, lie was almost as learned a 
man as the colonel* himself: I say, thus qualified, 
the fellow could scrawl billeU-doiu so well, and fur¬ 
nish a conversation on the common topics, that he 
had, as they call it, a great deal of business on Ins 
bauds. It happened one day that, coming down a 
tavern stairs, in his master's fine guard-coat, with 
a ivell-dicssed woman masked, he met the colonel 
coming up with other company; but with ready as- 
sMiunrehe quitted his lady, came up to him, and 
said, “Sir, I kuow you have too mu<h respect for 
yourself to cane me in this honourable habit. But 
you see thcie is a lady in the case, and on that score 
also you will put off your anger till I have told you 
all another time.” After a little pause the colonel 
denied up his countenance, and with an air of fa¬ 
miliarity whispered his man apart, “ Surah, bring 
the lady with you ti* ask paidon for you ” then 
aloud, “ Look to it, Will, I’ll novel foigive you else.” 
The fellow went back to his mistress, and telling 
hei, with a loud voice and an oath, that was the 
holicstcst fellow in the world, conveyed her to a 
Inn kney-co.H h. 

But the many irregularities committed by servants 
in the places above-mentioned, as well as in theatres, 
of which masters arc generally the occasions, are 
too vmnms not to need being resumed on another 
occasion.—-It 
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-Polite June, juvene&iqup smrique, 

Fmem ammo cortum, mismsquo viatica canis. 

Cras hoc hot Itlcm eras fiet- Quid ? quasi magnum, 
beinpc diont dona- ? sed cum lux altera vend, 

Jam eras hestonmin consumpsunm ec< o alind craa 
Egent ho# annos, et sempm paulum ent ultra. 

Num t|U<miviM prope te, quarnvis tnnone sub uno, 

Vertentem st*se frustrasecMberi canLhuni.—P eru Sat v 64 
Pkrs. From thee both old and young with profit learn 
The bounds of good and ovilto discern 

Corn Unhappy he, who does tins work adjourn, 

-And to to-morrow would the search delay 
His laz.j morrow will be like to-day 
PitR r 4 But is one day of ease too much to borrow - 1 
Cohn Yes, Bure , for \esteiday was once lo-»n>rrow 
That yesterday is gone, and no tiling gain'd. 

Arid all thy fruitless days will thus be thaui'd 
For thou hast 111010 to morrows yet to ask. 

And wilt be ever to begin thy task , 

Who, like the hindmost chariot-w hr els, arc curst. 

Still to bo near, but ne'er to roach tho first —Dkydrn 

As my concspundcnts upon the subject of Jove 
a»e veiy numerous, it is my design, if possible, to 
Hinge them under several heads, and address myself 
to them at different times. Tho first branch of them, 
to whose service I shall dedicate this paper, are those 
that have to do with women of dilatory tempers, who 
are for spinning out the time of courtship to im¬ 
moderate length, without being able either to close 
with their lovers 01 to dismiss them.. I have many 1 
letters by me filled with complaints against this sort 
of women. In one of them no less a mini than a 
brother of the coiff tells me, that ho began his suit 
vnesmo nemo Caroh securtili, before he had been a 
twelvemonth at the Temple ; that he prosecuted it 
for many years after he was called to tno bar ; that 
at present he is a serjeant at law, ami notwith¬ 
standing he hoped that matters would have beep long 
since brought to an issue, the fair one still demurs. 
—I aiu so well pleased with this gentleman’s phrase, 

• In the Sped in folio, and In the odit of 171V5, lu 8vo, 
this officec Ls styled bulb captain and colonel 
t L o. A serjeant nl law. 


that I bhall distinguish this sect of women by the 
title of Demurrers. I find by another letter from 
one who calls himself Thyrsis, that his mistress has 
been demurring above these seven years. But among 
all my plaintiffs of this nature, I niOBt pity tho un¬ 
fortunate rinlander, a man of a constant passion 
and plentiful fortune, who sets forth that the timo 
rous and irresolute Sylvia has demurred till she is 
past c.hild-bcnrmg. Strcphou appears by Iiib letter 
to be a very choleric lover, and is irrevocably smitten 
with one that demurs out ot self-interest, lie tells 
me with great passion that she has bubbled him out 
of Ins youth; that she drilled him to five and fifty, 
and that he verily believes she will drop him in h:s 
old age, if she can find her account in another. I 
shall conclude this narrative with a letter from honest 
Sam Hopewell, a very pleasant fellow, who it seems 
has at last learned a Demurrer. I must only pre¬ 
mise, that Sam, who is a very good bottle-compa¬ 
nion, has been the diversion of his friends, upon 
.lecount of his passion, ever since the year one 
thousand six hundred and cighty-oue. 

“ Deak Sia, 

“ You kuow very well my passion for Mrs. Mar¬ 
tha, and what a dance she has led me. She took 
me out at the age of two-und-twent.y, and dodged 
with me above thirty years. I have loved her till 
she is grown as gray ns a eat, and am with much ado 
become the master of her person, such as it is. at 
present. She is however in my eye a very charming 
old woman. We often lament that we did not marry 
sooner, hut she has nobody to blame for it but her¬ 
self. You know very well that she would never 
think of me whilst she had a tooth in her head. I 
have put the date of my passion (auno amons trujes- 
vnn primo) instead of posy on my weildiiig-i mg. I 
expect you should scud me a congratulatory letter, 
or, if you please, an opilhalummm upon this occasion. 

“ Mrs. Martha’s and youis eternally, 

“Sam IIopevvei.l.” 

In order to bullish an evil out, of the world, that 
does not only produce a great uneasiness to private 
persons, Init has also a vciv bad influence on flic 
| public, 1 shall endeavour to shew the folly ol'demur- 
j rage, from twoorthiee reflections which I earnestly 
recommend th the thoughts of my fair readers. 

First of all, l would have them seriously think on 
the shortness of their time. Life is not long enough 
for a coquette to play all her tricks m. A timoious 
woman drops into her grave before she is done deli¬ 
berating. Were the age of man (he same that it 
was before the flood, a lady might sacrifice half a 
century to a scruple, and be two or three ages in 
demurring. Hud she nine hundred years good, she 
might hold out to the conversion sf the Jews befoie 
she thought fit to be prevailed upon. But, alas! 
she ought to play her part in haste, when she con¬ 
solers that she is suddenly to quit the stage, and 
make room for others. 

In the second place, I would desire my female read¬ 
ers to eensider that as the term of life is short, that 
of beauty is much shorter. The finest skm wrinkle* 
in a few years, and loses the strength of its colouring 
so soon, that we have scarce time to admire it. I 
might embellish this subject with roses and rainbow*, 
and several other ingenious conceits, which I may 
possibly reserve for another opportunity. 

There is a third consideration which I would like¬ 
wise recommend to a demurrer—and that is, the great 
danger of her falling in love when she is about three¬ 
score, if she cannot satisfy her doubts and scruples 
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before that time. There is a kind of latter spring, have once taken root, and spread themselves in the 
that sometimes gets into the blood of an old woman, soul, they cleave to her msepaiably, ami remain in 
arid turns her into u very odd sort of an animal. I her tor ever, after the body is cast off and thrown 
tvouhl therefore have the Demurrer consider what a aside. As an argument to confirm this their doc- 
strauge figuie she will make, if she chances to get trine, they observe, that a lewd youth who goes on 
over all difficulties, and comes to a linul resolution, in a continued course of voluptuousness, advances 
m that unseasonable part of her life. by degrees into a libidinous old man ; and that the 

I would not however be, understood, by any thing passion suiuves in the mind when it is altogether 
I have here said, to discourage that natuial modesty dead in the body; nay, thut the desiic glows more 
in this sex, which rendeis u rotieat from the fust violent, and (like all other habits) gathers strength 
approaches of a lover both fashionable and graceful, by age, at the same timothat it lias no power of exc- 
All that I intend is, to advise them, when they ate cutmg its own purposes. If, say they, the soul is 
prompted by reason and inclination, to demur only the most subject to these passions at a time when it 
out. ot iorm, and so far as dcrcncy requires A vir- has the least instigations from the body, wc may well 
tuous woman should ieject the first offer of marriage, suppose she will still retain them when she is on¬ 
us a good man dues that of a bishopruk ; but I would tnely divested of it. The veiy substance of the 
advise neither the one nor the other to persist in re- soul is festered with them, the gangicne is gone too 
fusing what they secretly approve. I would in this far to he ever cured ; the inflammation will rage to 
paitieular propose the example of Eve to all her all eternity. 

daughters, as Milton has represented her in the fid- lu this theiefore (say the Platonism) lou-ists the 
lowing passage, which I cannot foihear transci dung punishment of a voluptuous man alter death He 
entire, though only the twelve last lines are to my is tormented with desires wln< li it is impossible lor 
purpose, him to gratify , solo ited by <i passion that lias neither 

The rib lie form'd noil faslmui'd with Ins bauds. objects rior means adapted to it He lives ill a 

tliirier his fiiruHi'K ImihIs a cie.iture kii-w, state of invincible desire and impotence, and always 

Man like, but ititleieiit sex, so lioHv f.ur. , , 1 

That what seem'd fair in all the w.alil, s,ei„M t.iuvv bin ns in the pursuit ot what tie always despairs to 
Mean, or m tier smnm <1 up, m tier t mit,mi d, possess. It is for this reasoil (says Pinto) that the 

Amt m her looks. winch from that tunc infm ,1 souls of the dead anneal frequently in cemeteries, 

Sweetness into my heart unlelt before, ,, , . ,, * 1 , , ', . , 

And Into all .f.om her air inspir'd a,lli h,,v, ’ r • lh,lll( thc l’ 1 ' 1 *-" « llc,ri ' b " ,]lps * re 

The Spun of love and amorous delight. buiied, still hnnkeiing alter their old brutalplrd- 

&fie disappear'd, and tclt me dork, 1 vvak'd sores, and desning again to enter the body that 

To find her, „r forever to deplo.o gave them an opportunity of fulfilling them. 

Her ln<x, am! other pleasures all abjure • b ‘ 1 J . 7 , 

When out of hope, beheld her, not far off, home of our most eminent divines have made use 

Such ns I *awher in rev dream, adorn'd of this Platonic notion. So far as it lcgards the sub- 

V\ itJi \jhrit all earth or lieakon could bestow »pistcnce of our passions after death, with gicut 

lo ni.iko her unuaole On'.became, > . t . *. f ,. . . , 

Leif b> her h- aveniy Maker though unseen, b( * aut > n, ; d ^''vwr\h of reason. 1 lato indeed car- 

And guided by hi* voue. rn-r umutoim d nes the thought very far when he grafts ujion it his 

Ol nupti.d s.uieuty ami m.iiniigp ilies opinion of ghosts appearing m places of burial. 

Tn eVery gesture 'l'," eyCl Tho„ K h I must confess, if one did believe that the 

I. overjoy cd, could not forbr/ir aloud dcpaited souls ol men and women wandcicd up and 

“ r \ hi» turn liaih mado amends thou hast fulfill’d down these lower regions, ami enteltamed them- 
Th> word- Creator bounteous and benign ! selves with flic; Sight of their species, one could not 

Cover ot all Hungs fair hut liure-t (lux : • n , ,, 1 , . 

Of all iliy gilt-, nor env.est I now see ,lpvl '’ p n >“ or( ' l in T f ' v 1'fll lor an impure spirit than 

Bone of my bone, flr-h of my flc-.fi. mj-Hf" that which Plato has touc hed upon. 

she heard me thus, and though divinely brought, '['he ancient.' seem *o have drawn such a state of 

Uniworth. torments in the description of Tantalus, who was 

That would be woo d. and not unsought No won, punished with the lage ot au eternal thnst, and set 

Not obvious, not obtiinsure, hut iclir'd, up to the chin in water that fled from his Jips when- 

The more dewrahlc-or, to say oil ever he attempted tn drink It. 

Nature herself, though pure of sinful thought, ^ , , 1 , . A , . . , r-ni i 

Wrought m her so, ih.it seeing me sho turn d } "W 1 * u hu haB cast thc * br,lc s > r<?tpni of Platonic 

I follow d her • she wlmt was honour knew, philosophy, so far as it relates to the soul of man, 

And with obsequious majesty approv'd into beautiful allomones, in the sixth hook of his 

“ K'ves ns the punishment of a voluptuary 
Vxr.Amsr. Lost, vm <69—511 after death, not unlike that which we are here 
speaking of : 

-Lucent genlnhbus altu 

Aurea fulcra tons, rpiilvqnc ante ora par.ifce 
Kegifico Juxu: fmmrum maxima juxta 
Acrobat, et inambus prohibit con tinge) c mensax; 

Exuigitquo f.uern attullens, atquo liitonat ore 

They He bolow on golden beds display'd. 

And genial femsts with regal pomp are made: 

1 h« queen of furies by their side is set, 

And snatches from their mouths the untaslod moat 
Which, if they touch, her hissing snakes she rears, 

Tossing her torch, and thundering in their ears—D rtdin 
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_Magnus -me virilius umis Acenbat, et inambus prohibit conhngeic mensas; 

Incftx.-um funt-Vino Georg m 99. Exuigitque faiem attullens, atquo intomit ore 

In all the rage of impotent desire, They tie below on golden beds display'd. 

1 hey Teel a quenchless flame, a fruitless fire. *" d « cmal " 1 h rP 8 al P 0 ™r> a« made: 

1 h« queen of furies by their side is set, 

There i'h not, in my opinion, a consideration more And snatches from their mouths the Untaslod moat 

effectual to extinguish inordinate desires in the soul .' Vh,rh ' * ( Ule y touch her hissing snakes She rears 

of man, than the notions of Plato and hia followers 6 

upon that subject. They tell us, that every passion That I may a little alleviate the severity of this 
which has been contracted by the soul during her my speculation (which otherwise may lose me seve- 
residence in the body remains with her in a sepa- ral of my polite readers,) I shall translate a story 
rate state; and that the soul in the body, or out of that has been quoted upon another occasion by one 
the body, differs no more than the man does from of the most learned men of the present age, as 1 
himself when he is in his house, or in open air. find it in the original. The reader will see it is not 
When therefore the obscene passions in particular foreign to my present subject, and I dare sajr will 
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think it a lively representation of a person lying 
under the torments of such a kind of tantalism, or 
Platonic hell, as that which we have now under con¬ 
sideration. Monsieur Pontignan, speaking of a 
love-adventure that happened to him in the country, 
gives the following account of it.* 

“ When I was in the country last summer, I was 
often 111 company with a couple of charming women, 
who had nil the wit and beauty one could desire m 
female companions, with a dash ot coquetry, that 
from time to time gave mb a great many agreeable 
torments. I was, after my way, in love with both 
of I hem, and had such frequent opportunities of plead¬ 
ing my passion to them when they were asunder, 
that I had reuson to hope for paiticular favours from 
each of them. As I was walking one evening m 
my chamber with nothing about mo hut my night¬ 
gown, they both tame into my room, and told me 
they had a very pleasant tuck to put upon a gentle¬ 
man that was in the same house, provided I would 
bear a part lu it Upon this they told me such a 
plausible story, that 1 laughed at their contrivance, 
and agreed to do whatever they should require of 
me. They immediately began to swaddle me up m 
my night-gown, with long pieces of linen, which 
tlsry folded about me till they had wrapped me in 
ihove a hundred yards ol swath My arms were 
pressed to my sides, and my legs closed together by 
so many wrappers one over another, that l looked 
like an Egyptian mummy. As I stood bolt-upright 
upon one end m this antique ligute, olio of the 
ladies burst out a-lauglnng. “ And now, I’outig- 
nnn,” says ‘•he, “ we lnt-nd to perform the promise 
that we find you have extorted from each of us. 
You have often asked the favour of us, and 1 dare 
say you are a better-hied cavalier than to refuse to 
go to bed to two Indies that desue it ot you." After 
having stood a lit of laughter, I begged them to un¬ 
case me. and do with me vvliat they pleased. “ No, 
no,” said they, “ we like you very well ns you arc ,” 
and upon that ordered me to be earned to one of 
their bouses, and put to bed in all my swaddles. 
The room was lighted up on all sides and I was 
laid very decently between a pair of sheets, with my 
head (which was indeed tlm only part 1 could move) 
upon a very high pillow • tins was no sooner done, 
but my two female tnends tame into bed to me in j 
Iheir fme-t night-clothes. You may easily guess at 
the condition of a mao that saw a couple ol tlie must 
beautiful women in the world undressed anil a-bed 
with him, without being able to stir hand or foot. 

1 begged them to release me. and struggled all 1 
could to get loose, w hich I did with so much vio¬ 
lence, that about midnight they bolti leaped out of 
the bed, crying out they were undone. Hut seeing 
me hale, they took their posts again, and renewed 
their raillery. Finding all my prayers and endea¬ 
vours were lost, I composed ihyself as well as I 
could, and told them that if they would not unbind 
mo, I would fall asleep between them, and by tnat 
moans disgrace them fur ever. But, mas ! this- was 
impossible; could I have been disposed to it, they 
would have prevented me by several little ill-natured 
caresses and endearments which they bestowed upon 
me. As much devoted as I am to womankind, I 
would not pass such another night to he master df 
the whole sox. My reader will doubtless he curious 
to know what became of me the next morning. Why 

* The substance of the story hero paraphrased Is la hen 
from tt little boob entitled Academia Galante, printed at guns 
and tn Holland m 1(582, and afterward at Amst, in 1708 See 
that eoitp. 126; anil first Hutch edit, p. 160. 


truly my bed-fellows left me about an hour before 
da), and told me, if I would be good and he still, 
they would send somebody to take me up as soon as 
it was time ior me to rise. Accordingly about ntne 
o’clock in the morning an old woman came to un¬ 
swathe me. I bore all this very patiently, being re¬ 
solved to take my revenge on my tormentors, and to 
keep no measures with them as soon as I was at li 
tierty; but upon asking my old woman what was 
become of the ttvo ladies, she told me she believed 
they were by that time within sight of Pans, for 
that they went away in a coach and six before live 
o’clock in the morning.”—L. 

No. 91.] THURSDAY, JUNE 14, 1711. 

In tunas Igucmque ruuut- amor omnibus idem 

Yum t.eorg m 211 

-'J hey msli into the flame . 

1 oi love is lord ol nil, amt is in nil the same—Darrins 

Though the subject I am now going upon would 
bp much more properly the foundation of a comedy. 

I cannot fuibcar niseiting the circumstances which 
pleased me in the account a young lady gave me of 
the loves of a family in town, which shall be name¬ 
less; or rather, for the better sound and elevation of 
the history, instead of Mr. and Mrs. Sueh-a-one, I shall 
call them by feigned names. Without fai therpreface 
you are to know that within the liberties of the city of 
Westminster lives the lady Honoria, a widow about 
the age of forty, of a healthy constitution, gay tcmpei, 
and elegant person. .Slu; dresses a little too much 
like a gill, a fleets a childish fondness in the tone of 
her voice, sometimes a pretty sulleliness tti the lean¬ 
ing ol her head, and now and then a dowmaH of 
her eyes on her fan. Neither her imagination nor 
hoi health would ever give her to know that she is 
tinned of twenty; but that m the midst of these 
pretty softnesses and airs ot delicacy and attraction, 
she lias a tall daughter within a fortnight of fifteen, 
who impertinently tomes into the room, and towers 
so much towards woman, that her mother is always 
checked by her presence, and every charm of Hiiiui- 
ria droops at the entiauce of Flavia. The agreeable 
Flavia would be what she is not. as well as her j 
mother Hanoiia; but all their beholdeis are more 
paitial to an^irteetaUon of what a person ib growing 
up to, than of what has been already enjoyed, and 
is gone for ever, li. is therefore allowed to Flavia 
to look forward, but not to Hunoria to look back. 
Flavia is no way dependant on her mother with re¬ 
lation to her fortune, for which ri iison they live 
almost upon an equality in conversation; and ns 
lloiioiui has given Flavia to understand that it is 
ill-bred to be always calling mother, Flavia is as well 
picascd never to be called child. It happens by 
this means, that these Indies am generally rivals in 
all places where they appear ; ami the words mother 
and daughter never pass between them hut out of 
spite. Flavia one night at a play observing Ilonoria 
draw the eyes of several in,the pit, railed lu a lady 
who sat by her, and bid her ask her mother to lend 
her her snuff-box for one moment. Another time, 
when a lover of Honoria was on his knees beseech¬ 
ing the favour to kiss her hand, Flavia, rushing into 
the room, kneeled down by him and asked her bles¬ 
sing. Several of these contradictory acts of duty 
have raised between them such a coldness, that they 
generally converse when they are in mixed com¬ 
pany, by way of talking at one another, and not to 
one anothlr. Honoria is ever complaining of a cer¬ 
tain sufficiency in the youngwomen of this age, who 
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assume to themselves an authority of carrying all 
things he foie them, as if they were possessors of the 
esteem of mankind, and all who were hut a year be¬ 
fore them tu the world were neglected or deceased. 
Flavia, upon such a piovocation, is suio to observe, 
that there are people who can resign nothing, and 
know not how to give up what they know they can¬ 
not hold: that there are those who will not allow 
youth their follies, not because they are themselves 
past them, but because they love to continue in 
them. These beauties rival ea< h otliei on all occa¬ 
sions, not that they have always had the same loveis, 
but eucli has kept up a vanity tu show the other the 
charms of her lover. Diek Ctastiu and Tom Tulip, 
among many others, have of late been pretenders in 
this family—l)uk to Houorid, Tom to Flavin. Dick 
h the only surviving beau of the last .lge, and Tom 
almost the only one that keeps up that order of men 
in this. 

I wish I could repeat the little circumstances of a 
conversation of the fum lovers with the spirit in 
which the young lady 1 had my account from re¬ 
presented it at a visit where I had the honour to he 
piesent; but, it seems Dick Crastin, the admirer of 
Honoria, and Tom Tulip, the pietender to Flavia, 
were purposely admitted together by the ladies, that 
pach might, show the other that her lover had the 
supenouty in the accomplishments of that sort of 
:neature whom the sillier part of women call a fine 
gentleman. As this age has a much more gioss taste 
m courtship, as well as in every thing else, than the 
last had, these gentlemen arc instances of it in their 
different manner of application Tulip is ever 
I making allusions to the vigour of his person, the 
sinewy foice of his make; while Crastin professes a 
wary observation of the turns ol Ins nusticss’s mind. 
Tulip gives himself the airs of a resistless i.ivisher, 
Ci astin practises those of a skilful lover. Coetiy is 
the inseparable property of every roan in love ; and 
as men of wit write corses nil those occasions, the 
lest of the world repeat the venses of others. These 
servants of the ladies weieused to imitate their nntn- 
nti of conversation, and allude to one another 
rather than interchange discourse in what they said 
when they met. Tulip the other day seized bis 1111 *- 
tiess’s hand, and repeated outof Ovid’s Alt of Love, 

‘1 is t can in soil battles pass Uio night. 

Yet rise next morning vigorous for Che tignt, 
fresh as thu day, .ind active as the light. 

Upon hearing this, Crastin, with an air of de¬ 
falcate, played with Honoria’s fan, and repeuLed, 

fn'dloy has that prevailing gentle art, 

’that .mu wall a resistless ehaim impart 
'i lie loosest wishes to the chastest heart, 

It .use Much a conflict, kindle such a tire. 

Between declining virtue mid desire, 

Till the poor \ mi<pu.sh d maul dissolves uwny 
In dream- nil night, in sighs and tears all day * 

When Crastin had uttered these veises with a 
tenderness which at onto spoke passion and respec t, 
Honoria cast a triumphant glance at Flavia, ns 
exulting in the eleganca of Crustin’s coin (ship, and 
upbraiding her with the homeliness of Tulip’s, 
'lulrp understood the reproach, and in return began 
to applaud the wisdom of old amorous gentlemen, 
who turned their mistress’s imagination as far as 
possible from what they had long themselves forgot, 
and ended his discourse with a sly commendation of 
the doctrine of Platonic love; at the same time he 
ran over, with a laughing eye, Crastin’s thin legs, 


* These verses on Sir Charles Scdley, are from Lord 
Rochester's Imitation of Horace, 1 Sat. x. 


meagre looks, and spare body. The old gentleman 
immediately left the room with some disorder, and 
the conversation fell upon untimely passion, after¬ 
love, and unseasonable youth. Tulip sang, clnneod, 
moved before the glass, led UisP mistress half a 
minuet, hummed 

Celia the fair, in the bloom or fifteen 1 
when there came a servant with a letter to him, 
which was as follows — 

“ Sm, 

“I understand very well what you meant by your 
mention of Platonic love, 1 shall be glad to meet 
you immediately in Hyde-park, or behind Montague- 
house, or attend you to Uarn-elms, or any other 
fashionable place that’s fit for ageullemau to die in, 
(hat you shall appoint for, “ Sir, 

“ Your most humble servant, 

‘'lilt 11AR1) OUASTIN.” 

Tulip’s colour changed at the reading of tins 
epistle; lor which reason lus mistress snatched it to 
read the contents. While she was doing so, Tulip 
went away ; and the ladies now agreeing m a com¬ 
mon calamity, bewailed together the danger of their 
lovers. They immediately uudi essed to go out, and 
took hackneys to prevent mischief; hut after alarm¬ 
ing all parts of the town, Cr.istm was found by his 
widow m Ins pumps at Ilyde-park, which appoint¬ 
ment Tulip never kept, but made Ins escape into 
the country. Flavia tears her hair for his lnglnuous 
safety, closes and despises her channel, and is fallen 
in love with Clustin; which is the first part of the j 
history of the rival mother. It. ; 


No 02.1 FRIDAY, JUNE 15, 1711. 

-CiinvlV.i; props clissentiro vulentur, 

Pom elites vitrio imiltuiri clivers,! pal.itu , 

Quki .1. m ’ Quid non clem -’—Huh 2 Kp ii 61. 

1M11ATM) 

-Wlmt would you have me do, 

When out of twenty I i ,tu please not, two J — 

One likes the pheasant's whir, ami one the lea, 

Tile \ ulj-ar hod, the learned roast nil crr , 

Hard task, to hit tile palate of such Rendu—Purs 
Looking over the late packets of letters which 
have been sent to me, I found the following one . 

“ Mn. Spelt. vion, 

“ Your paper is a part of my tea equipage; and 
my servant knows my humour so well, that calling 
for my brcaklast this morning (it beingiiiynsu.il 
hour), she ansiveied, the Spectator was not yet runic 
in ; but that the tea-kettle boiled, and she expected 
it eveiy moment. Having thus m part signified to 
you the esteem and veneration whit h 1 have for you, 
I must put you in mind of the catalogue of books 
which you have promised to recommend to our sex ; 
for 1 have deferred furnishing my closet with authors, 
till I receive youi advice in this particular, being 
your daily disciple and humble servant, 

“ Lkonoua.” 

In answer to my fair disciple, whom I am vciy 
proud of, I must acquaint her and the rest of iny 
readers, that since I nave called out for help m my 
catalogue of a lady’s library, I have received innnv 
letters upon that head, some of which I shall give 
ail account of. 

In the first class I shall take notice of those which 
come to me from eminent booksellers, who eveiy 
one of them mention with respect the authors they 
have printed, and consequently have an eye to their 
own advantage more than to that of the ladies. One 
tells me, that lie thinks it absolutely necessary to. 
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women to have true notions of right and equity, 
and that therefore they cannot peruse a better book 
lli,in Dalton’s Country Justice. Another thinks 
tlmy cannot be without The Complete Jockey. A 
tim'd, observing the emiosity and desire of prying 
into secrets, which ho tells me is natural to the fair 
sex, is of opinion this female inclination, if well 
dilooted, might turn very much to their advantage, 
ami therefore recommends to me Mr. Mode upon 
the Revelations. A fourth lays it down as an un¬ 
questioned tmtb, that a littly cannot be thoroughly 
accomplished who has not read The Scciet Treaties 
and Negooalions of Maisbal d’Estradcs. Mr, Jacob 
Tonson, junior, is of opinion, that Bayle’s Dic¬ 
tionary might be of very great use to the ladies, ill 
order to make them general scholars. Another, 
whose name I have forgotten, thinks it highly pro¬ 
pel that every woman with i luld should read Mr. 
Wall’s History of Infant Baptism; as another is 
very importunate with me to recommend to all my 
female readers The Finishing Stroke; being a Vin¬ 
dication of the Patiiarchal Scheme, &c. 

In the second class I shall mention books which 
are recommended by husbands, if I may believe the 
wntcis of them. Whether or no they aie real hus¬ 
bands, or personated ones, I rannot tell; but the 
books they recommend are as follow—A Paraphrase 
on the History of Susannah. Kules to keep Lent- 
'I'lte Phnstian’s Overlhiow prevented. A Dissua¬ 
sive fiom the Playhouse. The Viitues of Camphire, 
with Directions to make Camphire Tea. The Plea¬ 
sure of a Country Life. The Government of the 
Tongue. A lettei dated Clicapside, desires me that 
1 would advise all young wives to make themselves 
mistresses of Wingate’s Aiithnietic, and concludes 
with a Poskript, that lie hopes I will not forget The 
Countess of Kent’s Receipts. 

I may reckon the ladies themselves as a third class 
among these my correspondents and puvy-eoun- 
bellers In a letter from oue of them, I am advised 
to place I’haramoiid* at the head of my i atalogue, 
anil if I think proper, to give the second place to 
Cassandraf. Coquetilla begs me not to think of 
nailing women upon then knees with manuals of de¬ 
votion, nor of scotching then faces with books of 
housewifery. FloreJla desires to know if there are 
nny books written against prudes, and entreats me, 
if there are, to give them a place m my libruiy. 
Pluvs of all sorts have their several advocates . All 
for Love is mentioned in above fifteen letters; So- 
phomsba, or Hannibal's Overthrow, in a dozen; 
The Innocent Adultery is likewise highly approved; 
Mithndates, King of Pontus, has many friends; 
Alexander the Gieat and Aurengzebe have the same 
number of voices; but Theodosius, or the Force of 
Love, carnos it from all the rest. 

1 should, in the last place, mention such bonks as 
have been proposed by men of learning, and those 
who appear competent judges of this matter, and 
must here take occasion to thank A.B., whoever it 
;s that conceals himself under these two letters, tor 
Ins advice upon this subject. But as I find the 
work I have undeitaken to be very difficult, I shall 
aefer the executing of it till I am farther acquainted 
with the thoughts of my judicious contemporaries, 
and have time to examine the several books thffy 
offer to me : being resolved, in an affair of this mo¬ 
ment, to proceed with the greatest caution. 

In the meanwhile, as I have taken the ladies under 
tny particular care, I shall make it my business to 

* 1 Two celebrated French romances, written by M La 
balprcuede I 


find out in the best authors, ancient and modern, 
such passages as may be for their use, and endea¬ 
vour to accommodate them as well as I can to their 
taste , not questioning but tho valuable part of the 
sex will easily pardon me, if from time to time I 
laugh at those little vanities and follies which appeur 
in the behaviour of some of them, and which are 
more proper for ridicule than a serious censure. 
Most books being call ul.ited for male readers, and 
generally written with au eye to men of learning, 
makes a woik of this nature the more neiessary; 
besides, I am the more encouraged, because I Halter 
myself that 1 sec the sex daily improving by these 
my speculations. My fair readers are already deeper 
scholars than the beaux. 1 could name some of 
them who talk much better than seveial gentlemen 
that make a figure at Will’s; and as 1 frequently 
receive letters from the fine ladies and pretty fellows, 
I cannot but observe that the former aie superior to 
the other, not only m the sense but in the spelling 
This cannot but have a good effect upon the female 
world, and keep them flora being charmed by those 
empty coxcombs that have hitherto been admitei! 
among the women, though laughed at among the men. 

I am credibly informed that Tom Tattle passes for 
an impertinent fellow, that Will Trippet begins to 
be smoked, and that Frank Smoothly himself is 
within a month of a coxcomb, in ease I think fit to 
continue this paper. For my part, as it, is my busi¬ 
ness in some measure to detect such as would lead 
astiay weak minds by their false pretences to wit 
and judgment, humour and gallantry, I shall not 
tail to lend the best light I am able to the lair sex 
for the continuation of these their discoveries.— L. 


No. 03.] SATURDAY, JUNE 1C, 1711 * 

---—_—.—. Spatio breii 

Spent Urni;;im reseeds (turn loqmmur (tigent mvida 
A-tas: carpe diem, quam inuumum credula postero. 

Hun. 1 OU. xi C 

Tliy lencjtlieu'd hopes with prudence bound 
Proportion'd to the fly mg hour. 

While thus we tulk in careless ease, 
r i he cm ions moments wing their flight, 
lust.nit (tic fleeting pleasure scire, 

Nor trust to-morrow's doubtful light—F rancis 

Wn all of us complain of the shortness of time, 
saith Seneca, and yet have much more than we know 
what to do with. Our lives, says he, are spent either 
in doing nothing at all, or in doing nothing to the 
puiposo, or in doing nothing that we ought to do. 
We are always complaining our days are few, and 
acting as though there would bo no end of them. 
That noble philosopher has described our inconsist¬ 
ency with ourselves in this particular, by all those 
various turns of expression and thought which are 
peculiar to his waitings. 

I often consider mankind as wholly inconsistent 
with itself in a point that bears some affinity to the 
former. Though we seem grieved at the shortness 
of life in general, we are wishing every period of it 
at an end. The minor longs to be at age, then to 
be a man of business, then to make up an estate, 
then to arrive at honours, then to retire. Thus, 
although the whole life is allowed by every one to 
be short, the several divisions of it appear long and 
tedious. We are lengthening our Bpau in general, 
but would fain contract the parts of which it is com¬ 
posed. The usurer would be very well satisfied to 
have all the time annihilated that lies between the 
present moment and next quarter-day. The politi 
i emu would be contented to lose three years in hn 
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life, could lie placo things in the posture which he 
fancies they will stand in after such a revolution of 
nine. The lover would be glad to strike out of his 
existence all the moments that are to pass away be¬ 
fore the happy meeting. Thus, as fast as our time 
runs, wo should b» veiy glad in most parts of oui 
lives that it run much lastei than it docs. Seveial 
houib of the day hang upon our hands, nay we wish 
away whole years; and travel through time as 
through a country filled with many wild and empty 
wastes, who h we would fain huriy over, that we may 
anivu at those several little settlements 01 imaginary 
points of rest which are dispensed up aud down in it. 

If we divide the life of most men into twenty parts, 
we shall find, that at least nineteen of them are mere 
gaps and chasms, which are neither filled with plea¬ 
sure nor business. I do not, however, include in 
this calculation the life of those men who are in a 
perpetual hurry of atfaus, but of those only who uio 
not alwavs engaged m scenes of action ; aud l hope 
I shall not do au unacceptable piece ol scivice to 
these persons, if l point .jut to them terlaui methods 
for the filling up their empty spaces of life. The 
methods I shall piopu-e to them aie as follow. 

The first is (lie excuse ol virtue, in the most ge¬ 
neral acceptation of the word. The particul.u scheme 
which comprehends the social values, may gne em¬ 
ployment to the most imlustiioux temper, and find a 
mau in business moie than the most active station 
of life. To advise the ignmant, relieve the needy, 
comtoit the aflin ted, arc duties that fall in our way 
almost oveiy day of our lives. A mau has tiequent 
opportunities of mitigating the fieiceuess of a pai ty ; 
ot doing justice to the diameter of a deserving man ; 
of softi mug the cm ious, quieting the angiy, and 
rectifying flic prejudiced ; vvhn h aie all of them em¬ 
ployments suited to a lcaaonahle nature, and hung 
great satisfaction to the person who cun busy himself 
in them with discretion. 

There is another kind of virtue that may find em¬ 
ployment for those retired hours m which we are 
altogether left to ourselves, and destitute of company 
aud conversation ; I moan that intercourse and com¬ 
munication which every reasonable creature ought 
to maintain with the great Author of his beiug. The 
man who lives under ail habitual sense of the divine 
presence keeps up a perpetual cheeifulness of temper, 
and enjoys cveiy moment the satisfaction of think¬ 
ing himself in company with his dearest and Lest of 
friends. The tune never lies heavy upon him it 
is impossible for him to be alone. His thoughts aud 
passions are the most busied at such hours when 
those of other men are the most unuetive. He no 
sooner steps out of the world but his heart burns 
with devotion, swells with hope, and triumphs in the 
consciousness of that presence which every where 
suriounds him; or, on the contrary, pours out its 
fears, its sorrows, its appreheusions, to the great 
supporter of its existence. 

1 have hei e only considered the necessity of a 
man’s being virtuous, that he may have something 
to do; but if wo consider farther, that the exercise 
of virtue is not only an amusemeut for the time it 
lasts, but that its influence extends to those parts 
of our existence which lie beyond tho grave, and 
that our whole eternity is to take its colour from 
those hours which we here employ in virtue or in 
vice, the argument redoubles upon us for putting m 
practice this method of passing away our time. 

When a man has but a little stock to improve, 
and has opportunities of turning it all to good ac¬ 
count, what shall we think of him if he suffers nine¬ 


teen parts of it to lie dead, and perhaps employs 
even the twentieth to his ruin ui disadvantage > 
But because the mind cannot be always in its fer¬ 
vours, nor strained up to a pitch of virtue, it is ne¬ 
cessary to find out proper employmlnts for it in its 
lelaxations. 

The next method therefore that I would propose 
to fill up our time, should he useful and innocent 
diversions. I must confess 1 think it is below rea¬ 
sonable cicdtures to be altogether conveisantin such 
diversions as are merely innocent, and have nothing 
else to recommend them but that there is no liuit iu 
them. Whether any kind of gaming has even thus 
much to say for itself I shall not determine; but 1 
think it is very wonderful to see persons of the best 
sense passing away a dozen houis together in shuf¬ 
fling and dividing a pack of cards, with no other 
conversation but what is made up of a few game 
phloxes, aud no other ideas hut those ot blai k or 
led spots ranged together in different hguuv-. Would 
not a man l.inwh to hear miv one of this speues ( .mn- 
plaiuiug iliat life is short ? 

The stage might be made a perpetual source of 
the most noble and useful entcitaiiiiuents, were it 
under proper regulations. 

But the mind never unbends itself so agreeably 
as m the conversation of a well-chosen fuend. Thcic 
is indeed no blessing of life that is any way com¬ 
parable to the enjoyment of n discreet and virtuous 
lrieiid. It eases and unloads the mind, clears and 
improves tho understanding, engenders thoughts and 
knowledge, animates viilue and good resolutions, 
soothes and allays the passions, aud finds employ¬ 
ments for most ot the vacant hours of life. 

Next to such an intimacy with a paiticular per¬ 
son, one would endeavour after a more general con¬ 
versation with such as aie able to entertain amt 
improve those with whom they converse, which are 
qualifications that seldom go asunder. 

There are many other useful employments of life, 
which one would endeavour to multiply, that one 
might on all occasions have recourse to something, 
rather than suffer the mind to lie idle, or run adrift 
with any passion that chances to rise m it. 

A man that has a taste of music, painting, or 
architecture, is like ono that has another sense, 
when compared with such as have no relish of those 
arts. The florist, the planter, the gardener, the 
husbandman, when they are only as accomplish¬ 
ments to the man of fortune, arc great reliefs to a 
country life, and mauy ways useful to those who are 
( possessed of them. 

But of all the diversions of life, there is nono so 
proper to fill up its empty spaces as tho reading of 
useful aud entertaining authors. But this I shall 
only touch upon, because it in some measure inter¬ 
feres with the third method, which I shall propose 
ui another paper, for the employment of our dead 
unactive hours, aud which I shall only mention in 
general to be tho pursuit of knowledge.—L. 


No. 94.] MONDAY, JUNE 18, 1711. 

• --Hoc I'St 

Vivere tils, vitapiwue prium frm— Mart F.plg xxiiL 10 
' The present joys of life we doublytaste, 
by looking back with pleasure iu me p.iai 

Thk last method which I proposed in my Satur¬ 
day’s paper, for filling up those empty spaces of life 
which are so tedious and burdensome to idle people, 
is the employing ourselves in the pursuit of know¬ 
ledge. I remember Mr. Bojle, speaking of a coi 
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liua mineral, tells us, that a man may consume lus 
whole life m the study of it, without arriving at the 
knowledge of all its qualities. The truth of it is, 
there is not a single siienee, or any branch of it, 
that might not furnish a man with business for lilo, 
though it were much longer than it is. 

1 shall not here engage on those beaten subjects 
of the usefulness of knowledge, unr of the pleasure 
end pm lection it gives the mind ; nor on the methods 
of attaining u, nor iccminuend any purticul.u biam.li 
of it ; all vvlinli have been file topics of many other 
writers; but shall indulge myself in a speculation 
that is innie uncommon, and may theiefoie peihaps 
lie more cntcitaimng. 

1 ha\o before shewn how the unemployed parts of 
life appear long and tedious, and shall here endea¬ 
vour to shew how those paits of life wlueh aic exer¬ 
cised in study, reading, und the puisints id know- 
lodge, nio long, Imt not tedious, and by that means 
detover a method ol lengthening our lives, and at 
the same time of till mug all the paits ol them to 
mu advantage. 

Mr. Locke absolves, “'['hat we get the idea of 
time or delation, by icHectiug oil that train of ideas 
ninth mu i ced one auothei in our minds ■ that, fin 
tins leas.m, wlien wo. sleep soundly without dream 
mg, we lone no pert option of tune, or the length 
ol it whilst we sleep ; and that the moment wheiem 
wo leave off to think, till the moment we begin to 
think again, seems to hate no distance ” To whit Ii 
the author adds, “ and so 1 doubt not but it would 
| be to a waking man if it weio possible for him to 
I keep only one idea m his mint], without variation, 
j ami the succession of others, and we see, that one 
i who lives his thoughts veiy intently on one thing, 

| so as to take but little nonce of the succession of 
j ideas that pass in bis mind whilst he is taken up with 
that earnest, i onteiiiplalion, lets slip out of his ac- 
i iomit a good pait ot that duiation, and thinks that 
time shoiter than it is.” 

We might catly this thought farther; and onii- 
| sider a mau us, on one side, shortening his time by 
I thinking on nothing, oj but a few Hungs; so on the 
oilier, as lengthening it, by employing Ins thoughts 
j on many subjects, or by euteitaming a quick and 
| constant succession of ideas. Accordingly, Mou- 
siaur Mallebranche. in Ins Inquuy after Truth 
(which was published seveial years belore Mr. 
Locke's Essay on Human Understanding), tells us, 

“ that it is possible some i matures may think half 
ati hour as long a- we do a thousand years; or look 
upon that space of duration which we call a minute, 
as an liimi, a week, a month, or a whole age.” 

Tins notion of Monsieur Mallebranche is capable 
of some little explanation from what I have quoted 
out of Mr. Locke; for if our notion of time is pro¬ 
duced by our reflecting on the succession ot ideas n 
our mind, and this succession may be mfuutely ae- 
celelatcd or retaidcd, it will follow, that diffeiem 
beings may have different notions of the same parts 
of duration, acroidmg as their ideas, which we sup¬ 
pose are equally distinct in ca< h of them, follow one 
another m a greater or less degree of rapidity. 

There is a famous passage m the Alcoran, which 
looks as if Mahomet had been possessed of the no¬ 
tion we are now speaking of. it is there said, tbaf 
the Angel Gabnel took Mahomet out of his bed one 
morning to give bun a sight of all things in the 
seven heavens, in paradise, and in hell, which the 
pronhot took a distinct view of: and after having 
held ninety thousand conferences with God, was 
brought back again to his bed. All this, says the j 


Alcoran, was transacted in so small a space of time, 
that Mahomet at his return found his bed still warm, 
and took up an eaithcu pitcher, which wus thruwn 
down at the veiy instant that the Angel Gabriel car¬ 
ried him away, bel'oie the water was all spilt.* 

There is a very pretty story in the Turkish tales, 
which lelates to this passage of that famous impos¬ 
tor, and bears some affinity to tile subject we are 
now upon. A sultan of Egypt, who was an infidel, 
used to laugh at this circumstance m Mahomet’s 
life, as what was altogether impossible and absurd; 
but conversing one day with a gieat doctor m the 
law, who had the gift of winking lunacies, the doctm 
told lnm he would quickly convince him of the tiuth 
of this passage in the history of Mahomet, if he 
would consent to do what lie should desire of him. 
Upon this the sultan was dntct fc d to place himsell 
by a huge tub of water, which he did aci ordmgly; 
and as he stood by the tub amidst a undo of his 
gieat men, the holy man bid linn plunge his head 
into the water, and diaw it up again. The king ac¬ 
cordingly thiust his head into the water, and at the 
same tune found himsell at the foot of a mountain 
mi the sea-shore. The king immediately began to 
rage against bis doctor tor this piece of tieaehery 
and witchcraft; but at length, knowing rt was in 
tain to be angiy, he set himself to think on proper 
methods for getting a livelihood in this strange 
couutiy. Arhoidingly lie applied himself to some 
)>i oplo whom lie saw at woik in a neighbouring 
wood these people eoudui ted him to a town that 
stood at a little distance from the wood, where, after 
some ad\entities, he married a woman of great 
beauty and toituue. lie lived with this woman so 
long, that he had by her seven sons and seven 
daughters, lie was afterwaid reduced to great want, 
and kneed to think of plying in the streets as a 
poiler for lus livelihood. One day as he was walking 
alone by (he sea-side, being seized with many me¬ 
lancholy reflections upon his former and his present 
stale of hie, which had raised a fit of devotion in 
him, he thiew off' his clothes with a design to wash 
hnnscil, aceoiding to the custom of the Mahometans, 
before he said Ins players. 

Alter his lust, plunge into the sea, he no soonei 
raised lus head above the water but he found himsell 
standing by the side of the tub, with the great men 
ot his court about him, and the holy man at his 
side. IIo immediately upbraidod his teacher for 
having sent him on such a course of adventures, and 
lietiay ed him into so long a stale of misery and serv¬ 
itude ; but was wonderfully surprised when he heard 
that the state ho talked of was only a dream and de¬ 
lusion ; that he had not stirred from the place where ! 
he then stood; and that he had only dipped his head 
into the water, and immediately taken it out again. 

The Mahometan doctor took tins occasion of in- 
stiuctiug the sultan, that nothing was impossible 
with God; and that He, with whom a thousand 
years are but as one day, can, if he pleases, make 
a single day, nay, a single moment, appear to any 
of his creatures as a thousand years. 

I shall leave my reader to compare these eastern 
failles with the notions ol those two great philoso¬ 
phers whom I have quoted in this paper; and shall 
only, by way of application, desire him to consider 
how we may extend life beyond its natural dimen¬ 
sions, by applying ourselves diligently to the pur¬ 
suits of knowledge. 

* The Spectator's memory hath here deceived him; no such 
pawnpe is to bo found in the Ana.run, though it poseibly may 
in some of the histories of MehemetT life 
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The hours of a wise man are lengthened by his 
ideas, as those of a fool arc by his passions. The 
time of the one is long, because he does not kuow 
what to do with it; so is that of the other, because 
in- distinguishes every moment of it with useful 01 
amusing thoughts ; or, tu other words, because the 
one is always wishing it away, and th'c other always 
enjoying it. 

llow diUcrent is the view of past life, in the man 
who is grown old in knowledge and wisdom, from 
that of him who is giown old in ignorance and 
fully! The latter is like the owner of a barren 
countiy, that (ills bis eye witli the ptaspect of naked 
lulls and plains, which produce nothing either pro- 
titablo or ornamental; the other beholds a beautiful 
and spacious landscape divided into delightful gar¬ 
dens, green meadows, fruitful fields, and can sealce 
east bis eye on u single spot of tns possessions, that 
lSuotcovered with aorue beautiful plant or flower.—L. 


No. 95.] TUESDAY, JUNE 19, 1711. 

Curie lcves loquuntur, (lignites stupont — Klnfca '1 nAO. 

Light sorrows loose the tongue, but great enchain.—P 

Havinc, read the two following letters with much 
pleasure, I cannot but think the good sense of them 
will be as agreeable to the town as any thing I could 
say, either ou the topics they Heat of, or any other; 
they both allude to former papers of mine, and 1 do 
not question but the first, which is upon mourning, 
will be thought the production of a man who is well 
acquainted with the generous yearnings of distiess 
in a manly temper, which is above the relief of 
tears. A speculation of my own ou that subject I 
shall defer till another occasion. 

The second letter is from n lady of a mind as great 
as her understanding. There is, perhaps, something 
m the beginning of it which I ought m modesty to 
conceal ; but 1 have so much esteem for this cor¬ 
respondent, that I will not alter a tittle of what she 
writes, though I am thus scrupulous at the price ot 
being ridiculous. 

“ Mr. Spectator, 

“ I was very well pleased with your discourse upon 
general mourning, and should be obliged to you if 
you would enter into the matter mure deeply, and 
give us your thoughts upon the common sense the 
ordinary people have of the demonstrations of grief, 
who preseiibe rules and fashions to the most solemn 
affliction ; such as the loss ol the nearest relations and 
dearest friends. Y T ou cauuot go to visit a sick friend, 
but some impertinent waiter about him observes the* 
muscles of your face as strictly as if they were prog¬ 
nostics of las death or recovet y. If he happens to 
be taken from you, you are immediately surrounded 
with numbers of these spectators, who expect a me¬ 
lancholy shrug of your shoulders, a pathutical shake 
of your head, and an expressive distortion of your 
face, to measure your affection and value for the de¬ 
ceased. But there is nothing, on these occasions, 
so much in their favour as immoderate weeping. As 
all their passions are superficial, they imagine the 
seat of love and friendship to be placed visibly in 
the eyes. They judge what stock of kindness you 
had for the living, by the quantity of tears you pour 
out for the dead: so that If one body wants that 
quantity of salt water another abouuds with, he is in 
great danger of being thought insensiblo or lll- 
natnied. They are strangers to friendship whose 
gnef happens not to be moist enough to Wet such a 
parcel ol handkerchiefs. But experience has told' 


us, nothing is so fallacious as this outward sign of 
sorrow; and the natural history of our bodies will 
teach us that this flux of thu ryes, this faculty of 
weeping, is peculiar only to some constitutions. Wo 
observe in the tender bodies of children, Shea 
crossed in their little wills and expectations, how 
dissolvable they are into tears. It this were what 
grief is jn men, nature would not be able to suppmt 
them in the excess of it for one moment. Add to 
this obseivation, how quick is their transition from 
this passion to that of their joy! I will not say we 
see often, in the next tender things to children, tains 
shed without much grieving. Thus it is common to 
shed teais without much sorrow, and as common to 
sutler much sorrow without shedding tears Gnef 
and weeping aic indeed frequent companions; but, 
I believe, never in tlieir highest excesses. As 
laughter does not proceed from profound joy, so nei 
tiler docs weeping from profound sorrow. The sor¬ 
row which appears so easily at the eyes, cannot have 
pierced deeply into the hcait. The heait distended 
with grief, stops all the passages tin tears or lamen¬ 
tations. 

“Now, Sir, what I would incline you to in all 
this is, that you would inform the shallow enlu s and 
observers upon sonow, that Hue affliction labours to 
be invisible, that it is a stranger to eciemnuy, and 
that it bears in its own nature a dignity much above 
the little circumstances which are affected under the 
notion of decency. You must know, Sir, I have 
lately lost a dear friend, foi whom I have not yn 
shed a tear, and for that reason yom anmiadveisions 
on that subject would be the more acceptable to, 
“Su, youi most humble servant, 

“ H. IX” 

“ Mr. Spectator, June the 15th 

“ As l hope there are but few wlm have so little 
gratitude as not to acknowledge the usefulness ot 
your pen, and to esteem it a public benefit, so I am 
sensible, be that as it will, you must ncveitlielcss 
find the secret and liicompaiahle pleasure of doing 
good, and be a great sharer in the entertainment 
you give. I acknowledge our sex to be much 
obliged, and I hope impioved, by your labours, and 
even your intentions inoie particularly for our ser¬ 
vice. If it be true, ns it is sometimes said, that our 
sex havo an mfluencu ou the other, your papei may 
be a yet more general good. Your dnecting us to 
reading is certainly the best means to uurinstrui- 
tion ; but I think with you, caution m that particulai 
very useful, since tlie improvement of our under¬ 
standings may or may not be of service to us, ac¬ 
cording as it is managed. It has been thought we 
are not generally so ignorant as ill-taught, or that 
our sex does t»ot so often waut wit, judgment, or 
knowledge, as the right application of them. You 
are so well-bred, as to say your fair readers are al¬ 
ready deeper scholars than the beaux, and that you 
could name some of them that talk much better than 
several gentlemen that make a figure at Will’s. This 
may possibly be, and no great compliment, m my 
opinion, even supposing your comparison to reach 
Tom’s and the Grecian. Surely you are too wise to 
think that the leal commendation of a woman. Were 
.it not ratbur to be wished we improved in our uwu 
sphere, and approved ourselves better daughters, bet 
ter wives, mothers, and friends ? 

“ I cannot but agree with the judicious trader in 
Clleapside (though I am not at all prejudiced in Ins 
favour) in recommending the study of arithmetic ; 
and must dissent even from the authority which you 
mention, when it advises the making our sex scholar*. 
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Indeed a little more philosophy, in order to the sub¬ 
duing our passions to our reason might be some¬ 
times serviceable, and a treatise of that nature I 
should approve of, even in exchange for Theodosius, 
or the Force of I.ove ; but as I well know you want 
not hints, I will proceed no farther than to recom¬ 
mend the Bishop of Cambray’s Education of a 
Daughter, as it is translated into the only language 
I have any knowledge of, though perhaps very mu< h 
to its disadvantage. I have heard it objected against 
that piece, that its instructions are not of general 
use, but only fitted fora great lady : but I confess I 
am not of that opinion ; for I do not remember that 
iheie are any rules laid down for the expenses of a 
woman—in which paiticnlar only I think a gentle¬ 
woman ought to diffei from a lady of the best for¬ 
tune, or highest quality, and not in their principles 
of justice, giatitudc, piudeuce, 01 modesty. ,1 ought 
pcihaps to make an apology for this lung epistle ; 
but, as I rather believe you a friend to sincerity than 
teiemony, shall only assure you 1 am, 

“Sir, youi most humble seivant, 

T “Anmabella.” 
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-Auucimi 

MaiuJjuum domino, et fmgi—Hu ft 2 Sat vu 2. 

-The faithful sorv.int, and the truo—C rkecji 

“ Mn. Sri'.cTAToit, 

“I 11 A vs, frequently lead your discourse upon 
servants, and as I am one myself, have been much 
offended that m that vunely of forms wherein you 
considered the had, you found no place to mention 
file good. Ihcre is, however, one observation of 
yours I approve, which is, ‘That there are men of 
wit and good sense among all coders of men, and 
that seivants report innsl of the good or ill which is 
spoken of their masteis.’ That there are men of 
sense who live in servitude, I have the vanity to say 
1 have felt to my woeful experience. You attnhute 
very justly the source of, our g&Reral iniquity to 
board-wages, and the manner of living out ot a do¬ 
mestic way; but t cannot give you lily thoughts on 
this subject any way so well as by a slant account of 
my own lift-, to this the lorty-fiftli year of my age— 
that is to say, from my lirst being a foot-boy at four¬ 
teen, to my present station of a nobleman’s porter 
in the ycai of my age abovementioned. 

“ Know then, that my father was a poor tenant to 
the family of fcir Stephen Itaekront. Sir Stephen 
put me to school, or rather made me follow Ins son 
llarry to school, from my ninth year; gad there, 
though Sir Stephen paid something for my learn¬ 
ing, I was used like a servant, and was forced to get 
what scraps of learning I could by my own iudustry, 
for the schoolmaster took very little notice of me. 
My young master was a lad of very sprightly parte; 
and my being constantly about him, and loving him, 
was no small advantage to me. My master loved 
me extremely, and has often been whipped for not 
keeping me at a distance. He used always to say, 
that when he came to his estate I should have a 
lease of my father’s tenement for nothing. I camij 
up to town with him to Wostwinster-school; at 
which tirno he taught me at night all be learnt, 
and put me to find out words in the dictionary when 
he was about his exercise. It was the will of Pro¬ 
vidence that master Harry was taken very ill of a 
fever, of which he died within ten days after Ins first 
tailing snk. Here was the first sorrow I ever knew; 


and l assure you, Mr. Spectator, I remember the 
beautiful action of the sweet youth in his fever, as 
fresh as if it were yesterday. If he wanted any 
thing, it must be given him by Tom. When 1 let 
any thing fall, through the grief I was under, he 
would cry, ‘ l)o not beat the poor boy ; give him 
some more julep for me, nobody else shall give it 
me.’ He would strive to bide his being so bad, 
when he saw I could not hear his being in so much 
danger, and comforted me, saying, ‘ Tom, Tom, have 
a good heart.’ When I was holding a cup at his 
mouth, he fell into convulsions; and at this very 
lime I hear my dear master’s last groan. I was 
quickly turned out of the room, and left to sob and 
beat my head against tbc wall at my leisure. The 
grief 1 was in was inexpressible : and every body 
thought it would have cost me my life. In a lew 
days my old lady, who was one of the housewives of 
the world, thought of turning me out of doors, be¬ 
cause I put her in mind of her son. Sir .Stephen 
proposed putting me to prentice ; but my lady being 
an excellent manager, would not let her husband 
throw away his money in acts of charity. I had 
sense enough to be under the utmost indignation, to 
•see her discard, with so little concern, one her son 
had loved so much; and went out of the house to 
ramble wherever my feet would carry me. 

“ The third day after I left .Sir Stephen’s family, 
1 was strolling up and down in the walks of the 
Temple. A young gentleman of the house, who 
(as I heard him say afterward) seeing me half- 
starved and well-dressed, thought me an equipage 
ready to lus hand, after very little inquiry more than 
‘ Did 1 want a master ?’ bid me follow him; I did 
so, and in a very little while thought myself the hap¬ 
piest cieature in the world. My tirno was taken up 
in currying letters to wenches, or messages to young 
ladies of my master’s acquaintance. We rambled 
fiom tavcin to tavern, to the playhouse, the MuJ 
berry-garden,* and places of resoit; where my 
master engaged every uiglit in some new amour, iu 
winch and drinking he spent all his time when ho 
had money. During these extravagauues, I had 
the pleasuie of lying on the stairs of a tavcin half 
Anight, playing at dice with ether servants, and the 
like idlenesses. When my master was moneyless, I 
was generally employed in transcribing amorous 

f iieces of poetry, old songs, and new lampoons. Tins 
ife held till my master married, and he had then 
the prudence to turn me off, because I was in the 
secret of his intrigues. 

“ I was utterly at a loss what course to take next; 
when at last I applied myself to a fellow-sufferer, 
ono of his mistresses, a woman of the town. She 
happening at that time to be pretty full of money, 
clothed me from head to foot; and knowing me to 
be a sharp fellow, employed me accordingly. Some¬ 
times I was to go abroad with her, and when sho had 
pitched upon a young fellow sho thought for her 
turn, I was to be dropped as one she could not trust. 
She would often cheapen goods at the New Ex¬ 
change ;f and when she had a mind to be attacked 
she would send ms away on an errand. When ai. 
huujble servant and she were beginning a parley, I 
came immediately, and told her Sir John was come 
homo: then she would order another coach to pre- 

* The mulberry-gsrden was a place of elegant entertain¬ 
ment near Buckingham-house (now tbe Queen’s Palscoj, some¬ 
what like the modeny Veuxhttll. 

t The New Exchange was situated between Durham-yard 
and York-balldvngs in the Strand It was the fashionable marl 
of millinery wares tail 1737. when It was taken down, and 
dwelling-houses erected on the spot, 
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vent being dogged. Tlie lover makes signs to me 
ns I get behind the coach ; l shake iny head—it was 
impossible I leave my lady at the next tin mng, 
and follow the cully to know how to tall in Ills wav 
nil another occasiuu. Resides good offices ol this 
nature, I writ all my mistress’s love-letters, some 
from a lady that saw such a gentleman at such a 
plain m srnha eolouiod mat—some shewing the lei- 
rors she was in of a jealous old husband—olhcis ex¬ 
plaining that the severity id her parents was mu li 
(though tier Untune was settled) that she was willing 
to run away with such a one, though slip knew lie 
was but a younger hrothei In a word, my half 
education and love of idle hooks made me outwute 
all that made love to her by way ol epistle ; and us 
she was extremely i mining, she did well enough in 
company hv a skilful affectation of the greatest mo¬ 
desty. Ill the midst of all tins, I was surprised wilh 
a letter Irom her, and a ten-pound note. 

“ ‘ I Ion i> sr Tom, 

“ ‘ You will never see me more. I am mairied to 
a very cunning country gentleman, who might pos¬ 
sibly guess something it I kept you still; thcielore 
fate well.’ 

“ When tins place was lost also in marriage, 1 
was resolved to go among quite another people, tot 
the future, and got m butler lo one of those iannlic.s 
where there is a coach kept, three or loin servants, 
a dean house, and a good general outside upon a 
small estate. line I lived very comfortably' for 
some tune, until I imkutuuately found my master, 
the very gravest man alive, in the garret with the 
Chambermaid l knew the world too well to think 
of staying there; and the next day pietcudcd to 
have received a letter out of the < mmtry that my fa¬ 
ther was dying, ami got my discharge with a bounty 
for iny diseietmn. 

“ The next l lived with was a peevish single man, 
whom l stayed with for a year and a hall. Most 
part of the time 1 passed very easily ; for when I 
began to know tom, l minded no more than lie 
meant, what ho said • so that one day iri a good hu¬ 
mour he said, 1 I was the best mail lie overbad, by 
iny want ot respect to him ’ 

“These, Sir, are the chief occuirences of iny life ; 
and 1 will not dwell upon very many other pla< es 1 
have been in, where I have been the slftnigest fellow 
in the world, where nobody m the world had such 
seivants as they, where sme they were the unluekicst 
people in the vvotld for seivauts, and so forth. All 
1 mean by tins repiesentation is, to shew you that we 
poor seivauts are not (what von called us too gene¬ 
rally) all rogues; but that we are what we are, ac¬ 
cording to the example of our superiors. In the 
family I am now in, I am guilty ol no one sin hut 
lying; which I do with a giave face in my gown 
and staff every day 1 live, and almost all day long, 
in denying my lord to impertinent suitors, and my 
lady to unwelcume visitants. Rut, Sir, 1 am to let 
you know that I am, when 1 can get abroad, a 
leader of the servants: I am lie that keeps time with 
heating my cudgel against the boards in tho gallery 
at an opera: I am he that am touched so properly 
at a tragedy, when the people of quality are staring 
at one another during the most important incidents. 
When you hear in a crowd u cry in the Tight place, 
a hum where the point is touched in a speech, or a 
huzza set up where it is the voice of the people: 
you may conclude it is begun or joined by, Sir, 

“ Your more than humble servant, 

T. “ Thomas Trusty.” 
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'Alley prodigally threw their Uvea away 
Among the loose papers which 1 have frequently 
spoken ol herctoloie, I find a conveisation between 
l’haiauiond and Eueiate upon the subject of duels, 
and the copy of an edict issued in consequence of 
that discouiso. 

Kuciato argued, that nothing but the most severe 
and vindictive punislinyut, such as placing the 
bodies of the offenders in chains, and pul ting them 
to death by the most exquisite torments, would he 
sufficient to extnpate a einrie who h had so long 
prevailed, and was so hi inly fixed in the opinion of 
the world as gie.it and laudable. The king answered, 
“ that indeed instances ol ignominy were necessary 
in the cine of tins evil, hut, collsidcnrig that it 
ptevaded only among such as had a nicety in then 
sense of honour and that it often happened that a 
duel was fought to save appearances to the vvotld, 
when both parties were m their limits in amity ami 
i ecoiu illation to each othei, it was evident that 
turning the mode another way would effectually put 
a stop to what had been only as a mode; that to 
such poisons poveily and shame were torments suf¬ 
ficient; that he would not go Dither in punishing 
in others, crimes whnh he was satisfied he himself 
was most guilty of, in that he might have prevented 
them by speaking ins displeasure sooner.” Resides 
which the king said, “ he was in general averse to 
toituics, which was putting human nature itself, la¬ 
ther than the criminal, to disgrace; and that he 
would he sure not to use this means where the mine 
was hut an ill effect aiming from a laudable cau-e, 
tile fear of .shame ’* The king, at (he same lime, 
spoke with much grace upon the subject of men \ , 
and repented of many acts of that kind vvhn h had 
a magnificent aspect in the doing, hut dreadful mu 
sequences m the example. “ Many to paiticulais,” 
he observed, “was ciuelty in the general. That 
though a piniee could not revive a dead man be¬ 
taking the lile of him who killed him, neither could 
ho make reparation to the next that, should die by 
the evil example; oi answer to hnnselt for the par¬ 
tiality m not pardoning the next as well as the for- 
mei offendci.—A.s lor me,” says Pharamond, “ I 
have conquered France, and yet have given laws to 
my people. The laws are my methods of life , they 
are not a diminution hut a dnection to niy power. 

I am still absolute to distinguish the innocent and 
the virtuous, to give honours to the brave and gene¬ 
rous ; I am absolute m my good willf none can op¬ 
pose my bounty, or prescribe rules for my favour. 
While I can, as I please, reward the good, 1 am 
under no pmn that l cannot pardon the wicked ; for 
which reason,” continued Pharamond, “ I will ef¬ 
fectually put a stop to this evil, by exposing no more 
the tenderness ot my nature to the importunity of 
having tho same respect to those who are miserable 
by' then fault, and those who are so hv their nnsfoi- 
tune. Flatteiers (conducted the king, smiling) re¬ 
peat to us princes, that wc are heaveu’s vicegerents; 
let us be so, and let the only thing out of our power 
he to do ill.” 

Soon after the evening wherein Pharamond and 
Eucrate had this conversation, the following ednt 
was published against duels. 

i j h aha mono’s edict against duels. 

“ Pharamond, King of the Gault, to all his Ion in) 
subjects mndtth greeting . 

“ Whereas it has come to our royal notice and 




obsei vation, that, m contempt of all laws ilivineand ' ten years ago i( shot up to a very great height, in¬ 
human, it is of late become a custom among the J somuch that the female part of our species were 
nubility and gentry of this our kingdom, upon slight I much taller than the men.* The women were of 
and ti mal as well as great and urgent provocations, j such an enormous stature, that “we appeared as 
to mvPe each other into the field—there, by their | grasshoppers before them.”f At present the whole 
own hands, and of their own authority, to decide ! sex is ill a manner dwaifed, and shrunk into a race 
their controversies by combat; we have thought fit of beauties that seems almost another species. I 
to take the said custom into our royal consideration, remember several ladies, who weie once very near 
and find, upon inquiry into the usual causes whereon seven foot high, that at present want some inches of 
such fatal decisions have awsen, that by this wicked iive. Ifmv they came tube thus unladed I cannot 
custom, muugre all the precepts of our holy religion loam; whether the whole sex be at present under 
and the rules of right reason, the giuatest act of the any penance which we know nothing of; or whether 
human mind, forgiveness of injuues, is become vile they have cast their head-dresses in order to surprise 
and shameful; tlial the rules of good society mid us with something m that kind which shall lie en- 
virtuous conversation are heieby inverted ; that the liroly new; or whether some of the tallest of the sex, 
loose, the vain, and the impudent, insult the careful, being too cunning for the rest, have contrived this 
the discreet, and the modest; that all virtue is sup- method to make themselves appear sizeable—is still a 
pressed, and all vice suppotted, m the one act of secret; though I Hud most aie of opinion, thuy are 
being capable to dare to the death. We have also at present like tiers new lopped and pruned, that 
thither, with great sorrow of mind, observed that will certainly sprout up and flourish with giratei 
this dreadful action, by long impunity (our royal at- heads lhan before. For mv own part, us 1 do not 
lentioii being employed upon mattei.s of more gefle- love to bp insulted by women who are taller than 
ral lOiiPcrn), is become hoiloiiiahle, and the lotus,it myself, I admire the box much more in then pie- 
| to engage in it ignominious. In these our loyal j sent humiliation, which has redu, ed them to their 
, e,ires and inqumes we air yet fart hot made Loundci- | natuinl dimensions, than when they had extended 
.'t.md, that the persons of most eminent wotth, and their persons and lengthened themselves out into 
' most Impiful abilities, accompanied with the stiong- formidable and gigantic figures. I am not for adding 
j cst pas»ion for (me gloiy, me such as are most liable to the beautiful edifices ot nature, nor lor raising 
J to he involved irt the dangers arising from this h- any whimsical superstructure upon her plans ■ 1 
j i dice .—Mow, taking the sail premises into our sen- must therefore repeat it, that lam highly pleased 
oils consideration, and well Weighing that all such with the coiffure now ill fashion, and think it shews 
emergencies (wherein the mind is incapable of com- , the good scn-c whiih at present vmy much reigns 
mandiug itself and where the injury is too sudden i among the valuable part of the sex. One may ob- 
j or too exquisite to he borne) are paiticulaily pro- i serve that women in all ages have taken more pains 
vided fm by laws heretofore enacted ; and that the ( than-men to adorn the outside of their heads; anil 
qualities of less nijuiies, like those of ingratitude, indeed I veiy much admitc, that those female arclu- 
are too luce and delicate to come under geneial teets, who laisc such wrmderlul structures out of ri- 
1 rules; we do tesolve to blot this tdsluon, or wanton- bauds, lace, and wire, have not been recoded lor 
\ ness of nngei, out of the minds of our subjects, by ' their respective inventions It is ccitam there have 
our royal lesolutimis declared in this edict us follow been as many orders in these kinds ot Imildmg, as 
j “ No prison who either sends or accepts a elial- in those which have been made of marble. iSome- 
I lenge, or the posterity of cither, though no death en- times they rise m the shape of a pyramid, sometime! 
j sues thereupon, shall he, after the publication of this j like a tower, and sometimes like a steeple. In Juve- 
our edict, capable of bearing office m these our Inal’s lime the building grew by several orders and 


dominions. stories, as ho has veiy humorously described it. 

ihe person who shall prove the sending or Tot jneimt §rdonbiis, let adlme eompayilms alium 

receiving a challenge, shall receive to his own use ZKililieat caput, ArKlrimi.u-hen a fumle vuieUi, 

and piojierty the whole personal estate of both par- Post minor est, aliam crodu»--—Joe -Sat. vi 50 i. 

ties; and their real estate shall be immediately With cuils on curls they Iniild her head UeCorr, 

vested in the next heir of the offenders, m as ample And mount u with a formidable tow r, 

m.inneras if the said offenders wereactuallv deceased. a giantess she seem,; but.look behind. 

. . /ii . ' , , Anu then she dwindles to the plumy kind—D rtdjlN 

" I a cases where the laws < which we have already 

granted to our subjects) admit of aii appeal for blood; not remember in any part of my reading, 

when the criminal is condemned by the said appeal, bead-dress aspired to so great an extrava- 

ho shall not only suffer death, but his whole estate, S at,ce as in liie fourteenth century; when it was 
real, mixed, and personal, shall from the hour of built up in a couple of cones or spires, which stood 
his death he vested in the next heir of the person so exceedingly high on each side of the head, that a 
whose blood ho spilt. woman, who was but a pigmy without her head- 

“ That it shall not hereafter be in our royal power, appeared like a colossus upon putting it on. 

or that of our successors, to pardon the said offences Monsieur Paradm says, “ that these old-fashioned 
or restore the offender m their estates, honour, or tantanges rose an ell above the head ; that they were 
blood for ever pointed like steeples, and bad long loose pieces of 

“ liiveii at our court of Blocs, the 8th of February, cra P° fastened to the tops of them, winch were cu- 

420, in the second year of our reign.”—T. fr,n 8 oJ . and huD S thi:,r batk * llkl} 

streamers.” 

. , q-j le W0IUCU might possibly have carried this Gothic 
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. ,, . _ e , . * This refers to the commode (called by the French “ fon- 

-Tanta est quauendt cura dccons-Jtiv bat vi. 500. a kmd of h ,. ad . drt .„ Aorn Uy the l.m.es at the begin- 

Se studiously their persons they adorn. mnji of the last century, which by means of wire bore up their 

Tur.rti! is not so variable a thing in nature as a ! ,air “ d f»«>-P-‘rl of the cap consisting of many folds of fi»« 

,,, . 6 r i lace, to a prodigious height Tho transition from this to the 

lady a bold-dress. Wittuu my own memory, l have opposite extroine was very abrupt and sudden, 

known it rise aud fall above thirty degrees. About ? Numb. xui. 33 

I % 


• This refers to the corarnodc (called by the French “ fon. 
tangea kind of head-dress worn by the ladies at the begin¬ 
ning of the last century, which by means of wire bore up their 
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building much higher, had not a famous monk, 
Thomas Coneite by name, attacked it with gieat 
zeal and resolution. This holy man travelled from 
place to place to pleach down this tnonshous com¬ 
mode; and succeeded so well in it, that, as the ma¬ 
ge 1 , 111 s sacrificed their books to the flames upon the 
pleaching of fin apostle, many of the women thiew 
down their head-dresses in the middle of the sermon, 
and made abonliieof them within sight of the pul¬ 
pit. lie was so renowned as well for the sanctity 
of his life as his manner of preaching, that he hud 
otlcn a congregation of twenty thousand people; 
the men placing themsehes on the one side of his 
pulpit, and the women on the otliei, that appeared 
(to use the similitude of an ingenious writer) like a 
finest of icdjis with then heads reaching to the 
(louds. lie so warmed and animated the people 
agJiust tins monstrous ornament, that it lay under 
a kind of persi eution ; and whenever it appeared in 
public, was pelted down hy the rubble, who (lung 
stones at the poisons that woie it. Hut notwith¬ 
standing this piodigy vanished while the preai her 
was among them, it began to appeal again some 
months alter Ins depaituie, or, to tell it m Monsieur 
l’uradin's own words, “ the women that, like snails 
m a flight, liaildinwn ill their hoi ns, shot them out 
again as soon as the danger was over.” This extia- 
vagnnee of the women’s head-dresses in that age, is 


taken notice of hy Monsieur d’Argontro in his his¬ 
tory of Uwtagne, and by other historians, as well as 
the person 1 have heie quoted. 

| It is usually obseived, that a good reign is the 
| only proper time lor making laws against the exur- 
: bitance ot power; in (he same manner an excessive 
! hcad-diess may be attaeked’lhe most effectually when 
i the fashion is against it. I do therefoie recommend 
; this papei to my female readers by way of prevention. 
' 1 would desne the fair sex to ( cnslder bow im¬ 

possible it is for them to add any thing that can be 
oinameiilal to what is alicady the masterpiece ot 
nature. The head has the most beautiful appearance, 
as well as the highest station, in n human figure, 
j Nature has bud out all her art in beautifying the 
face ; she has touched it with vermilion, planted in 
it a double row of ivory, made it the seat of smiles 
] and blushes, lighted it up and enlivened it with the 
; brightness of the eyes, hung it on eaili side with 
; lurious oigans of sense, given it airs and graces 
J that cannot be described, and sunounded it with 
j such a flowing shade of hair as sets all its beauties 
I in the most agreeable light. In short, she seems to 
I have designed the head as the cupola to the most 
glorious of her works : and when we load it with 
| such a pile of supernumerary ornaments, we destroy 
j the symmetry of the human figure, and foolishly 
j contrive to call off the eye from great and real beau¬ 
ties, to childish gew-guws, ribands, and bone-lace.—L. 
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You know to fix the bounds of right and wrong 

Tire club, of which I have often declared myself 
a member, were last night engaged iu a discourse 
I upon that which passes for the chief point of honour 
1 among men and women ; and started a great many 
j hints upon the subject, which I thought were en- 
1 tu fly new. I shall therefore methodize tho several 
reflections that arose upon this occasion, and present 
j my reader with them for the speculation of tins day ; 
j after having premised, that if there is any thing iu 

I — —_____ 


this paper which seems to differ with any passage of 
last Thuisday’s, the reader will consider them as the 
sentiments of the club, and the other as my own 
private thoughts, or rather those of Phnraimqjd. 

The great point of honour in men is courage, and 
in women ghastity. If a man loses his honour m 
one encounlci, it is not impossible for him to regain 
it in auotliei : a slip in a woman’s honour is lrrc- 
coveiahle. I < an give no reason birthing the point 
of honour to these two qualities, unless it be that 
each sex sets the greatest value on the qualification 
which rcndeis them the most amiable in the eyes of 
the eontiary sex. Had men chosen for themselves, 
without legal d to the opinion of the fair box, 1 
should believe the choice would have fallen on wisdom 
or virtue ; or had women determined their own 
point of honour, it is probable that wit or good-na¬ 
ture would have earned it against chastity. 

Nothing recommends a man more to the female 
sex than courage ; whether it be that they an: pleased 
to see one who is a terror to others fall like a slave 
at their feet; or that this quality supplies their own 
pnmipal defect, in guarding them horn insults, and 
avenging their quairels; or that coinage is a na- 
lunil indication of a strong and spughtly constitu¬ 
tion On the other side, nothing makes women 
more esteemed hy the opposite sex than chastity; 
whethei it be that we always prize those most who 
are hardest to come at; or that nothing beside chas¬ 
tity, with its collateral attendants, truth, fidelity, 
and constancy, gives the man a property in the per¬ 
son he loves, ami consequently endcais her to lum 
above all things. 

I am very much pleased with a passage in the in- 
seuption on a monument erected in Westminster- 
ahbey to the late Duke and Duchess of Newcastle. 

“ Her name was Maigarel Innas, youngest sister 
to the Lord Locus of Cohhester; a noble family, 
fin all the brothers were valiant, and all the sisters 
virtuous.” 

In hooks of chivalry, where the point of honour is 
stiamed lo madness, the whole story runs on rhastity 
and courage. The damsel is mounted on a wluto 
palfry, as an emblem of her innocence; and, to 
avoid scandal, must have a dwarf for her pnge. Sbo 
is not to think of a man, until some misfortune has 
brought a kmglit-crraut to her relief. The knight 
falls in love, and, dul not gratitude restrain her fiom 
murdering her deliverer, would die at her feet by 
her disdain. However, he must waste many years 
m the desert, before her virgin heart tan thir.k of a 
surrender. The kuight goes off, attacks every thing 
he meets that is bigger and stronger than himself, 
seeks all oppoitumtics of being knocked on tho head, 
and after seven years’ rambling returns to his mis¬ 
tress, whose chastity has been attacked in the mean 
time by giants and tyrants, and undergone as many 
trials as her lover’s valour. 

In Spain, where there are still great remains of 
tins romantic humour, it is a transporting favour for 
a lady to east an accidental glance on her lover from 
a window, though it be two or throe stories high ; as 
it is usual for a lover to assert his passion for his 
mistress, in a single combat with a mad bull. 

The great violation in point of honour from man 
to man, is giviug the lie. One may tell another he 
whores, drinks, blnsphemes, and it may pass unre- 
seiited ; but to say he lies, though but in jest, is an 
affront that nothing but blood can expiate. The 
reason perhaps may he, because no other vice un¬ 
dies a want of courage so much as the making a 
ie; and therefore telling a man he lies, is touching j 
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him in the most sensible pait of honour, and inc'i -1 stead of this, you hardly see a man who is not uneasy 
rectly calling him a coward. I cannot admit under | iu proportion' to Ins advancement in the arts of life, 
this head what Herodotus tells us of the ancient An affected delicacy is the common improvement we 
Persians—that from the age of five years to twenty meet with in those who pretend to be refined above 
they instruct their sons only ill three things, to others. They do not aim at true pleasmes tliern- 
manage the horse, to make use of the Low, and to selves, but turn their thoughts upon observing the 
apeak truth. false pleasures of other men. Such people are vala- 

The placing the point of honour in this false kind tudinanans m society, and they should no more 
of courage, has given occasion to the very refuse of come into company than a sick man should come into 
mankind, who have neither virtue nm common the air. If a mams too weak to bear what is lcfiesh- 
sousp, to set up for men ofliouour. Au English peer nient to men iu health, lie must still keep his cham- 
who has not long been dead,* used to tell a pleasant her. When any one in Sir Roger’s company rum- 
story of a French gentleman that visited him eaily plains he is out of order, he immediately calls for 
one morning at Pans, and after great professions of some posset-drink for him ; for which reason that 
respect, let him know that he had it in his power to sort of people whoaie evei bewailing their eon'titu- 
oblige him; which, in short, amounted to this—that tinu in other places, are the clieerfullest imaginable 
he believed he could tell his lordship the person’s when he is present 

name who jostled him as he came out horn the It is a wonderful tiling that so many, and they 
opera . but bcfoie he would proceed, he begged his not reckoned absmd, shall entci tain those with w I1.11.1 
lordship that lie would not deny him the honour ol they converse, by giving them a history of their 
making him las second. The English lord, to avoid -pains and aches, and imagine such narrations their 
being drawn into a very foolish affair, told him, he quota of the umveisatiuu. This is of all otlici tin- 
was under engagements foi his two next duels to a meanest help to discourse, and a man must u it 
couple of particular friends:—upon which the gen- think at all, or think himself very insignificant, 
tleman immediately willidirw, hoping his lordship when he finds an account of his head-ache answmjbl 
would not take it ill it he meddled no iaither m an by another’s asking wdiaL news by the last nun! 


affair from whence he lumsclt was to receive no ad- Mutual good humour is a diess ive ought to appeal 
vantage. m whenever we meet, and we should make no uieii- 

The heating down this false notion of honour in so turn of what concerns ourselves, without it he ot 
vam and lively a people as those ol France, is do- matteis wherein our friends ought to rejoice; hut 
servedly looked upon as one of the most glorious indeed there mo crowds of people who put. them. 
parts of their pieseut king’s reign. It is a pity but selves ill no method of pleasing themselves orothcis. 
the punishment of these mischievous notions should such aro those whom we usually call indolent per- 
have in it some pailiuilar cncumsLanees of shame ,ous. Indolence is, methinks, uu intciniediate st it-, 
and mlamy : that those who ace slaves to them may between pleasure and pain, aud very much tin' < 
see, that instead of advancing then reputations, they coming any p.ut of our lile after we are out of lb . 


lead them to ignominy and dishonour. 


nurse’s arms. Such an aversion to labour locates . 


Heath is not sufficient to deter men who make it constant weariness, and one would think shout ! 
their glory to despise it; Imtd eveiy one that fought make existence itself a burden. The. indolent mat. 
a duel weie to stand m the pillory, it would quickly descends from the dignity of Ins natuie, and maki r 
lessen the numbei of these imaginary men of honour, that being which wils rational merely vegetative. 


and put an cud to so absurd a piaetice. IIis life consists only m the mere increase aud decay 

When honour is a support to vntuous principles, „f a body, which, with relation to the rest of the 
and nm* parallel with the Ians of God and our coun- world, ought hjj well have been uruntormed, as the 
try, it c dtinolbe too much cherished and encouraged: habitation of a reasonable mind 
but when the dictates ot honouraic contrary to those Of this kind is the life of 
of religion and equity, they are the gicatest deprav- couple, liar r*y Tcrsett and Ius I 


Of this kind is the life of that extraordinary 
uple, Ilarry Tersett and Ius lady. Ilany was, m 


atoms of human nature, by giving wrong ambitions the days of his celibacy, one of those pert creatures 
and false ideas ot what is good and laudable ; and who have much vivacity’ and little understanding; 
should therefore be exploded by all governments, Mrs. Rebecca Quickly, whom ho married, had nil 
and driven out as tho bano and plague of human that the fire of youth and a lively manner could do 
society. L. towards making an agreeable woman. These two 

_ people of seeming ment fell into eai U other’s anus, 

~~ and, passion being sated, and no reason or good 

No. 100.1 MONDAY, JUNE 25, 1711. s f ns, i “ cili,cr 8UCtml ! 1 ’ ll ! ei , r i,te “ a ,°" d 
1 stand; their meals are insipid and their tunc tedious, 

Nil ego eoniulerunjucumlu sanus niuieo—Hon 1 Sat. v. 44 their fortune has placed them above care, and their 

Tile greatest blessing is a pleasant fneiid. hiss of taste reduced them below diversion. When 


, , , . ,, . ,| • , , i , we talk of these as instances of inexistence, wc do 

A man advanced in years that thinks tit to look , ... . , , , 

, , ■ .. Vi . i, ,i , i ,■ not mean, that in order to live, it is necessary wo 

hack upon his termer life, and call that only li e shouW be iu J0vlul crews, or crowned with 

which was passed with satisfaction and enjoyment, ch , e(i of ^ a3 J thc m „ r y fellows among tho 

excluainc all parts winch were not pleasant to him, nir> 1 , , * , , , , , 3 • . . *„ 

11 c 11 l/ ^ e: ' ancients are described: but it is intended, by urn- 

Siito™, JlXir,'.JiTdlfmL will b J. roblji ‘"'"’"“.'j-r "'SlTt"' UtnTi' u M 

h ,„ .„v r . ***** 7;; y ***** 

our life. It is therefore the duty ol every man that , , ,, . , , 

would be true to himself, to obtain, if possible, a difr fle !8 ht ln ® U « e hear and see. 

position to be pleased, and place himself m a eon- Ihis portable quality of good humour seasons all 

taut aptitude for the satisfactions of his being. In- tLe I’ ans ( °, c<;urreuce3 ®° e ‘ "» * u ! 9U ’'‘ 11 
1 ___ _ __ ____ manner, that there are no moments lost; but they 

' « The editor has been told lid. was William Cavendish, the a »I ,as , s w ' th L 80 mach eatisfaction that the heavier 


firpt duke of Devonshire, who died Af/piwt 18, 1707 


of loads (when it is a load,) that of time, is never 
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felt by us. Vanias has this quality lo the highest 
perfection, and communicates it wherever he appears. 
The sad, the merry, the severe, the melancholy, show 
a new clieeifulness when he comes among them. At 
the same tunc no one can repeat any thing that Va¬ 
nias lias ever said that deserves lepctition , but the 
man has that innate goodness of temper, that he is 
welcome to every body, because every man thinks 
ho is so to him. He does not seem to contribute any 
thing to the miTth of the company; and yet upon 
reduction you find it ull happened by bis being 
th ere. I thought it was whimsically Saul el a gen¬ 
tleman, that il Vanias had wit, it Should be the host 
wit in the world. It is certain, when a woll-coi- 
rected lively imagination and good breeding aie 
added to a sweet disposition, they qualify it to be one 
of the greatest blessings as well as pleasuies of life 
Men would come into company vulli ten tunes the 
pleasure they do, if they were sinc ol hearing no¬ 
thing that would shock them, as well as expected 
what would ].lease them. When we know cveiy 
prison that is spoken ol is lepiesented by one who 
has no ill-will, and cveiy thing that is mentioned 
desenhed by one that is apt to set it m the best 
light, the entertainment must he delicate, because 
the cook has nothing brought to Ins hand hut what 
is the most excellent in its kind, Beautiful pu lures 
are the ciiteitainments of pine minds, and deformi¬ 
ties of the eoriupted. Jt is a dogiee towards the 
life of angels, when we enjoy conveisatmn wherein 
there is nothing pieseuted but iit its excellent e ; and 
a degree towards that of demons, wherein nothing is 
shown hut in its degeneiacy T. 
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It' rnnliii, et I.ilirr paler, 1 1 > mn failure Pollux, 

Post moniti.i I,it l:i, domui'i m UmjVl.i ie< cpU 
l>uni Urr.iK homtiumupu 1 <. oh ml .lAjun.1 liella 

fonipnimiit, nyioi m^nant oppul i ( onduiU, 

J’lurium 1 mjis non lospontU ro t.ivoreiu 
Spemluin mentis-Unit 2 Ep i I). 

i m i r a 111> 

Filwnrtl and Ilrnry, n«*\\ tin* boast «>f fame, 

Anti \irlinnis Allrod, .i morn sat tod tuino, 

Alter a lilt of LenrroUs buls (mim'd, 

'i ho Ci.illl sijlulu (1 or pi oj'orty smil’d, 

Ambition humbled unynt^ cities storm’d 
Oi laws < stablish d, anti tin* \uuld lefoiyi «l 
( los (| tin ir lont» glouo. with .i tu tmd 
'i'li utnMlluii'(platitude of basf mankind- L*i»i>k 

“ Oi xsi in.,,’" say s a late ingenious author, “ is the 
tax a man pays to the public tor being eminent.” 
Il is a folly lei an eminent man to think ol escaping 
it, and a weakness to be affected with it. All the 
illu'tnous poisons of antiquity, and indeed of every 
age m the world, hue passed through this fieryper- 
'crulioii. There is no defence against reproach hut 
olisviinty. it is a kind of concomitant to greatness, 
as satues and nivccLives were an essential part of a 
Roman liiumph. 

If men of eminence are exposed to consule on 
one hand, they arc as much liable to flattery on tbp 
other. If they teceivc reproaches vvluih are not due 
to them, they likewise receive praises which they do 
not deserve. In a word, the man in a high post is 
never regarded with an indifferent eye, hut always 
(onsidercd as a friend or an enemy. Fortins reason 
poisons in great stations have seldom thur turn cha- 
meteis drawn till several years after their deaths. 
Their personal liiendnhips and enmities must cease, 
and the pailies they were engaged in be at an end, 
b*loic their faults or their virtues can have justice 
dene. them. When writers have the least opportu- 


I nines of knowing the truth, they are in the best 
disposition to tell it. 

I It is therefore the privilege of posterity to adjust 
the diameters of illustrious persons, and to set mat- 
i tors right between those antagonists, vvlu/by their 
jrivaliy lor greatness divided a whole age into fac- 
i turns. Wc can now allow Coisar to he a great man, 
j without delegating from Poinpey; and cdebiate 
| the virtues of Cato, without deli acting from those of 
C.csai. Every one that has been lung dead has a 
[ due propel turn of piaist allotted him, m which, 
whilst he lived, Ins fnends were too piofuse, and his 
enemies too sparing. 

According to Sir Isaac Newton’s calculations, the 
last comet that made its appearance in 1680, im¬ 
bibed so much heat by its approaches to the Min, that 
it would have been two thousand tunes hotter than 
led hot non, had it been a globe ol that metal; and 
that supposing it as big as the caitli, ami at the same 
distance fuun the sun, it would be lilty thousand 
veals in cooling, holme it leiovered its uatuial tem¬ 
per. In the like munnei, if an Englishman lun- 
snlers the gieat ferment into which our political 
world is thrown at piesonl, and how intensely it, is 
heated in all its pints, he cannot suppose that it will 
cool again ni less than time hundred ye,ns. In 
j such a tract of time it is possible that the heats of 
| the present age may he extinguished, and our seye- 
! ral classes of great men repieseuted under then 
I pmper characters. Some eminent historian may 
J then probably uuse that will not. wnte rettnUbus 
wills (as Tacitus expresses it)—with the passions and 
prejudices of a contempmaiy autlioi—but make an 
unpaitial dislubution of fame among the guat men 
of the present age. 

I cannot foibear entertaining myself veiy often 
with the idea ol sin h an imaginary liixtoinm de- 
senhing the reign of Anne the fust, and introducing 
it with a pictarc to Ins fender that he is now enter¬ 
ing upon the most sinning pait of the English story. 
The great rivals in fame will be then distinguished 
according to their respective incuts, and slime in 
their piopei points of light. Such a one (says the 
histoiiau), though vauniisly lcpicscnlod by the writ 
ers of Ins own ago, appears to have been a man o( 
more than culinary abilities, great application, and 
uncommon ltilcgnty; noi was such a one (though 
of an opposite party and mfeirst) lnfertui to him in 
any of these lespcits. The seveial antagonists who 
now eiideuvoui to depreciate one another, and are 
celebrated oi traduced by difleient parties, will then 
have the same body of admners, arid appear illustri¬ 
ous in the e piiium of the whole Bntisii nation. The 
deserving man, who can now recommend himself to 
the esteem ol but half his countrymen, will then re¬ 
ceive the approbations and applauses of a whole age. 

Among the several poisons that ilouush in this 
glorious leign, there is no question but such a future 
historian, as the poison ol whom I am speaking, 
will make mention t f the moil of genius and learn¬ 
ing, who have now auy figure in the. Bntish nation. 
For my own part,, I often flatter myself with the 
honourable mention which will then he made of me; 
and have drawn up a paragraph in my own imagi- 
nation, that I lancy will not be altogether unlike 
what, will he found in some page or other of this 
imaginary historian. 

It was under this reign, says he, that the Spec¬ 
tator published those little diurnal essays which aie 
still extant. We know very little of tho name or 
person of this author, except only that he was a man 
of a very short faxic, extremely addicted to silence, 
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I and so great a lover of knowledge, that he made a 
voyage to grand Cairo for no other reason hut to 
take the measure of a pyramid. Ills chief friend 
was one Sir Roger de Coverley, a whimsical country 
knight—and a Templar, whose name he has not. 
transmitted to us. lie lived as a lodger at the house 
of a widow-woman, and was a great humouiist in all 
purls of his life. This is all we can affirm with any 
ceitainty of his person and character. As for his 
speculations, notwithstanding the several obsolete 
words and uhscuic phrases* of the age in which ho 
lived, we still understand enough of them to see the 
diversions and characters of the English nation m 
his time. not but that we are to make allowance for 
the mirth and humour ol the author, who has doubt¬ 
less attained many representations of things beyond 
the truth. For if we interpret his words in their 
literal meaning, we must suppose that women of the 
first <jujlity used to pass away whole mornings at a 
puppet-show' that they attested their piiueiplex by 
thin patches that an audience would sit out au 
evening, to hem a dramatical perl'ormanie written 
in a language which they did not uudeistand that 
chans and flower-pots note introduced as aitors 
upon the Bntish stage : that a promiscuous assembly 
of men and women weie allowed to meet at liud- 
| night m masks within the verge of the cum!; with 
| many improbabilities of the like nature. We must, 
j then-fore, m these and the like eases, suppose that 
these remote hints and allusions aimed at some cer¬ 
tain follies which were then in vogue, and which at 
piesent we hair not any notion of. We may guess 
! by several passages in the speculations, that there 
I were writers who endeavouied to detiact Irom the 
j winks of this authoi ■ but as nothing of this nature 
, is come clown to us, we cannot gums at any objec¬ 
tions that could be made to this paper. If we con- 
I snler Ins style with that indulgence which we must 
j shew to old English wi iters, 01 if we look into the 
j variety of iiis subjects, with those several critical 
I dissertations, motal lellections, 

**.*•••*-* 

| The following part of the paragraph is so much 
j to my advantage, and beyond any thing I call jire- 
! tend to, that I hope my leader will excuse me foi 
j not inserting it —L. 
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-t.usiH ammo ilcbc/nt aliquamlo tiarl, 

Ad eogitanduiu uu'Uul ut redout Mbi—Viix.on Fab xiv 3. 
The mind ought sometimes to bo diverted, that it may re- 
ru the better to thinking 

I no not know whether to call the following letter 
a satire upon coquettes, or a representation of their 
several fantastical accomplishments, or what other 
title to give it; but, as it is, T shall communicate it 
to the public. It will sufficiently explain d c own 
intentions, so that I shall give it my reader at length, 
without either preface or postscrqit. 

" Mu. Spectator, 

" Women are armed w ith fans as men with swords, 
and sometimes do more execution with them. To 
the end, therefore, that ladies may be entile mis¬ 
tresses of the weapon they bear, I have erected an 
academy for the training up of young women in tilt 
exercise of the fan, according to the most fashion¬ 
able airs and motions that are now practised at 
court. The ladies who carry fans under me are 
drawn up twice a-day iu my great hall, where they 
are instructed in the use of their anus, and exer¬ 
cised by the following words of command: Handle 


your funs, Unfml your fans, Discharge your fans, 
Giound your fans, Recover your tans, Flutter your 
fans. By the right observation of these few plain 
words of command, a woman of a tolerable genius, 
"ho will apply hcisclf diligently to her cxeicjsc* for 
the space ot but one half-year, shall be able to give 
her fan all the glares that can possibly entei into 
that little modish machine 

“ But to the end that my renders may fonn to 
themBelves a right notion of this exercise, I beg 
leave to explain it to them ill all its pans. When 
my female regiment is drawn up m army, with every 
one her weapon in her hand, upon my giving the 
word to Handle their fans, each tit' them shakes her 
tan at me with a smile, then gives her right-hand 
woman a tap upon the shoulder, then presses her 
lips with the extremity of her fan, then lets her arms 
fall m an easy motion, and stands in readiness to 
receive the next word ol command. All tins is 
done with a close fan, and is generally learned in 
the fhst week. 

“ The next motion is that of Uufuilmg the fan, in 
which are comprehended several little lints and vi- 
luiitlutis, as also giadual ami deliberate openings, 
with many voluntary fallings asumlei in the fan it¬ 
self, that are seldom learned undei a month’s prac¬ 
tice. This pait of the exeicise pleases the spent,iters 
more than any other, as it discovers on a sudden an 
infinite number of cupnN, garlands, altars, birds, 
beasts, rainbows, and the like agreeable figures that 
display themselves to view—whilst every one in the 
leginicnt holds a picture in her hand. 

“ Upon my giving the wold to Discharge their 
fans, they give one general crack that may he heard 
at a considerable distance when the wind sets fair, 
This is one of the most ditto illt parts of the exeicise • 
but I have several ladies with me, who at then first 
entrance could not give a pop loud enough to be 
heard at the farther end of a loom, who can now 
discharge a fan in such a manner, that it shall make 
a repoit like a poeket-pislol. I have likewise taken 
caie (in older to lundei young women from letting I 
off their fans m wrong places m on unsuitable occa- i 
sinus) to shew upon what subject the crack of a Ian j 
may come m piopeilv : 1 have likewise invented a | 
fan, with winch a gul of sixteen, by the help of a j 
little wind winch is enclosed about one of the laigcst 
sticks, can make as loud a crack as a woman of 
fifty with an oidniary tan. 

“ When the fans are thus discharged, the word of 
command, in course, is to Ground their fans. This 
teaches a lady to quit her fan gmcefully when she 
throws it aside iu order to take up a pack of cards, 
adjust a curl of hair, replace a fatting pin, or,apply i 
herself to any other matter of importance. This 
part of the exercise, as it only consists in tossing a 
fan with an air upon a long table (which stands by 
for that purpose), may he learned iu two days’ time 
as well as in a twelvemonth. 

“ When my female regiment is thus disarmed, I 
generally let them walk about the room for some 
time; when, oil a sudden (like ladies that look upon 
their watches after a long visit), they all of them 
hasten to their anus, catch them up m a hurry, and 
place themselves in their proper stations, upon my 
calling out. Recover your fans. This pait of the 
exercise is not difficult, provided a woman applies 
her thoughts to it. 

“ The fluttering of the fan is the last, and indeed 
the master-piece of the whole exercise ; but if a lady 
does not mis-spend her time, she may make herself 
mistress of it in three months. I generally lay 
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aside the dog-days aud the hot time of the summer on this oecasiou, and treats it with a more than or- 
for the teaching this part of the exercise; for as diuary simplicity, at once to be a preacher and an 
soon as ever 1 pronounce. Flutter your fans, the example. With what command of himself does he 
place is tilled with so many zephyrs and gentle lay before us, in the language and temper of his 
breezes as are very refreshing in that season of the profession, a fault which, by the least liberty and 
jear, though they might he dangcious to ladies of a warmth of expression, would bo the most lively wit 
tender constitution in ally other. and .satire ! llut his heart was better disposed, and 

“There is an infinite variety of motions to bp the good man chastised the great wit in such a man¬ 
made use of in the flutter of a fan. There is the ner, that lie was able to speak as follows: 
angry flutter, the modest flutter, the timorous flutter, “—Amongst too many other instances of the 

and the amorous flutter. Not to be tedious, there great corruption and degeneracy of the age wherein 
Is scarce any emotion in the mind which does not we live, the great and general want of sincerity in 
produce a suitable agitation 111 the tan; insomuch, conversation is none of the least. The world is 
that if I only see the fan of a disciplined lady, I giowu so full of dissimulation and compliment, that 
know very well whcthei she laughs, frowns, 01 men’s words arc hardly any signification of their 
blushes. 1 have seen a fan so very angiy, that it thoughts; and ll any man measure his words by Ins 
would have been dangerous for the absent lover who hoait, and speak as he thinks, and do not express 
provoked it. to have come within the wind of it; more kindness to every man than men Usually have 


and at other times so very languishing, tlicit I have 
been glad for the lady’s sake the lover was at a stilli- 
ciotil distance from it. I need not add, that a tan 


fur any man, he can hardly escape the censuic of 
want of breeding Thu old English plainness and 


cietit distance from it. I need not add, that a tan sincerity—that generous mtegiity of nature, and 
is either a prude or coquette, aicouhug to the n.i- honesty of disposition, which always argues true 
line of the person who hears it. To conclude my greatness of mini] and is usually accompanied with 
letter, T must acquaint you that I have fiom rov undaunted coinage and resolution, is in a great mea- 
own observation complied a little treatise for the use sure lost amongst us There hath been a long en- 
of my scholars, entitled, The Fashions of the Fan; deavour to transform us into foreign matinuis and 
which I will communicate to you, i 1 ’ you think it fashions, and to hung us to a servile imitation of 
may be of use to the public. 1 shall have a general none oi the best of our neighbour, in some of the 
review on Thursday next; to which you shall be worst of their qualities. The dialect of con versa- 
very welcome if you will honour it with your pro- turn is now-a-days so swelled with vanity and eom- 
8( > t ii.e ’ lam, Ac. plimout, and so surfeited fas I may say) of expres- 

“ P.S. I tenth young gentlemen the whole ait of sums of kindness and respect, that if a man that 
gallanting a fan. lived an age or two ago should return into the world 

■■ \ 1(. I have several little plain fans made for again, he would really want a dictionary to help him 
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— —Situ quiMi 

Speret lrioin, sudel multum, fruslraque l.iborct 
Aw mis idem- lion Arn Pod v 240 

Such all might hope fo mutate with ease 
\ 11 while they strive the name mkccis to gam. 

Should find then labour and then hopes are vain 

l HANOI. 


this ic-e, to avoid expense.” to understand Ins own language, and to know the 

■ true intunsic value of the phiase in fashion—and 
• would hardly at ill at believe at what it low rate the 

No. 103-1 THURSDAY, JUNE 28, 1711. highest shams and expressions of kindness im»- 
( gamble do commonly pass in cuirent payment: and 

SpendTiiwn! .uTlel multum. frustraque l.ihorct whcn come tf > understand it, it would he 

At imis idem - lioR An Port v 240 a great while before he could bring himself with a 

Such all might ho,.e to mutate with ease K 0ll(t countenance and a good conscience to converse 

V > l while lliev strive the same ou re is to gam. with men upon equal teims, and ill their own way. 

Should find then labour and thou hopes are vain “ And in truth it is hard to say, vvhetlici it should 

i'Kxvrix. more provoke our contempt or our pity, to hear 

M r friend the divine having been used w itli words wduit solemn expressions of respect and kindness 
of complaisance (which lie thinks couk^ be properly will pass between men, almost upon no occasion; 
applied to no one living, and I think could be only how great honour and esteem they will declare for 
spoken ol him, and that in his absence), was so ex- one whom perhaps they never saw before, and how 
tremcly offended with the excessive way of speaking entirely thev are all on the sudden devoted to his 
civilities among us, that he made a dis< nurse against service and interest, for no reason; how infinitely 
it at the club, which he concluded with tins remark, and eternally obliged to him, for no benefit; and 
“ that he had not heard one compliment made m how extremely they will be concerned for him, yea, 
our society since its commencement.’ Every one and afflicted too, for no cause. I know it is said, in 

was pleased with his conclusion ; and as each knew justification of tins hollow kind of conversation, that 

his good-will to the rest, he was convinced that the there is no harm, no real deceit in compliment, but 
many professions of kindness and service, winch we the malteris well enough, so long as we understand 
oidinardy meet with, are not natural where the one another; et verba valent at nummi, “words are 
heart is well inclined: tint are a pmslitution ol like money ;” aud when the current value of them 
speech, seldom intended to mean any part ol what is generally understood, no man is cheated by them, 
they express, never to mean all they express. (Jin This is something, if such words were any thing ; 
reverend friend, upon this topic, pointed to us two but being brought into the account, they are mere 
or three paragraphs on this subject in the first ser- ciphers. However it is still a just matter of com¬ 
mon of the first volume of the late archbishop's plaint, that sincerity and plainness are out of fashion, 
posthumous works.* I do not know that I ever road and that our language is running into a lie; that 
any thing that pleased me more ; and as it is the n*pn have almost quite perverted the use of speech, 
praise ot Longinus, that he speaks of the sublime and made words to siguify nothing; that the greatest 
in a style suitable to it, so one may say of this author part of the conversation of mankind is little else 
upon Mncenh, that he abhors any pomp of rhetoric but driving a trade of dissimulation; insomuch that 
TT 7 77TT T'VTi ~ “ ■ ■ it would make a man heartily sick and weary of the 

John, chap I ver 47, being the last discourse he pleached, World > to 8Ce the llUln security that is in use and 
Jui> z‘j. icn lie died Nov 24 . following practice among men.” 
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When the vice is placed in this contemptuous among all orders of men; nav, the very women, 
light he argues unanswerably against it, in words though themselves cieated as it were for ornament, are 
and thoughts so natuial, that any man who reads often very mu<h mistaken in this ornamental part 
them would imagine he himself could have beeii the of life. It would, methmks, he a short rule for be- 
author ot them. haviour, if every young lady in her dress, words, and 

It the shew of any thing be good for any thing, actions, were only to recommend herself as a sister, 

I am sure sincerity is hettei . for why does any man daughter, or wite, and make herself the more es- 
dissemhle, or seem to he that which he is not, but teemed in one of those characters. The care of 
because lie thinks it good to have such a quality as themselves with regard to the families in which 
he pretends to ? For to counterfeit and dissemble, women are born, is the best motive for their being i 
is^ to put on the appeaianee ol some real excellency, courted to come into the alliance of other houses. 1 
Now the best way in the world to seem to beany Nothing C.ni promote this end more than a strict 
(lung, h really to be what he would seem to he. Be- preservation ot decency. I should ho glad if a cer- 
siilcs, that it is many tunes as troublesome to make tain equestrian 01 dev of ladies, some ot whom one 
good the pretence ot a good quality, as to have it; meets in an evening at eveiy outlet of the town, 
and it a man have it not, it. is ten to one hut he is would take this subject into their sciinus considera 
disco veicd to want it; and then all his pains and la- lion. In oidei thereunto the following lettei may 


hnui to seem to have it, aie lost.” 

In another part ol (lie same discourse he goes oil 
to shew, that all artifice must lulnially lend to the 
disappointment of him that practise;, it. 


not be wholly unworthy their perusal. 

“ Mu. Si'Ll TATOli, 

“ fining lately to take the air in one of the most 
beautiful evenings this season hds produced; as I 


‘ VV hat soever convenience may be thought to be was adinuing the serenity of the sky, the lively co¬ 
in falsehood and dissimulation, it is soon over ; but lours of the fields, and the vancty of the landscape 
llu* inconvenience; ol it is peip.tu.il, bieau.se it every way around uie, my eyes weie suddenly called 
tuners a man under .m cveilasting jealousy and sus- olf from these inanimate objects by a little party of 
picion, so that he is not believed when lie speaks hoiscmen I saw passing the road. Thu greater part 
tiutli, nor trusted alien perhaps he means honestly of them escaped my partn.ulai observation, by ren- 
\V lien a man lias once loiieiled the lepntatinn of his son that my whole attention was fixed on a very fair 
inlegnty, lie is set fist, and nothing will then seivc youth who rode in the midst of them, and seemed to 
his turn, neither hull] nor falsehood.”—li, have been di cased by some description ill aromaiico 

__ IBs features, complexion, and habit, had a reni.uk- 

Nu. 101 ] nun \ Y, JUNK ‘29, 1711. ■‘ M “ effeminacy, and a certain languishing vanity ap 

J ’ ’ peared in his air. Ills hair, well curled ami pow 

-Quail- ei(iMs Threissa fatigat dered, hung to a considerable length oil his shoul 

Harp ilyoi V iu.i An i -11 o dels, anil was wantonly tied, as if by the hands of his 

\\iiti such .may llar|ial\ce tie«tro(lo mistress, m a starlet riband, whith played like a 

ilet I lir.ai.iu cutmci—O hvijkv , . , , , i c i . , . 

stritimer behind lum; he bad a .oat and wai-teoat 

It would be a noble improvement, or rather a re- of blue camlet trimmed and embroidered with silver; 
revel) of what we call good-breeding, if nothing a cravat of the finest lace; and wore, in a smart 
were to pass amongst us toi agieealde which was the cock, a little boavoi bat edged with silver, and made 
least transgression against that rule ol life called more sprightly by a feather. His hoi so, too, which 
decorum, ora legaril to decency. This would mm- was a pacer, was adorned after the same airy mau- 
mand the respect ol mankind, because it carries in uer, aud seemed to share ill the vanity of the uder. 
U defeiencc to their good opinion, as humility lodged As I was pitying the luxury of this young poison, 
in a worthy mind is always attended with a certain who appeared to mo to have been educated only as 
homage whith no haughty soul, with all the arts an object of sight, I perceived on iny ticaiei ap- 
iniaginahh', will ever be able to purchase- proach, amt»as 1 turned my eyes downward, a part 

Tally says, virtue and decent y arc so ueaily re- of the equipage I had nut seen before, which was a 
luted, that il is dilheult In separate them fimn eat h petticoat of the same with the coat anti waistcoat, 
other but in our imagination. As the beauty of the After this discovery, I looked again on the lace of 
hotly always accompanies the health of it, so eer- the fair Amazon who had thus deceived me, and 
tainly is decency concomitant to virtue. As beauty thought those features which had before offended mo 
of body, with an agreeable carnage, pleases the eye, by their softness, were now strengthened mfo.is inl¬ 
and that pleasuic consists in that we observe all the piopcr a boldness; and though her eyes, nose, and 
parts with a certain elegance are proportioned to mouth seemed to be formed with perfect symmetry, 
each other; so dues decency of behaviour which ap- I am not certain whether she, who m appearance 
pears in our lives obtain the approbation of all with was a very handsome youth, may not be in reality a 
whom we converse, from the order, consist.y, and very indifferent woman. 

moderation of our wolds and actions. This flows “There, is an objection which naturally presents 
from the reverence we bear towards every good man itself against those occasional perplexities and mix- 
and to the world in general; for to be negligent of lures of dress, which is, that they seem to break in 
what any one thinks of you, docs not only show you upon that propriety and distinction of appearance in 
arrogaut, but abandoned. In all these considerations which the beauty of different characters is preserved; 
we are to distinguish how one virtue differs from and if they should be more frequent than they are at 
another. As it is the part of justice never to do present, would look like turning our public assem- 
violeiiee, it is of modesty never to commit offenA. blies into a general masquerade. The model of this 
In the last particular lies the whole force of what is Amazonian hunting-habit for Ladies was, as I take 
called decency; to this purpose that excellent rao- it, first imported from France, aud well enough cx- 
rali-d above-mentioned talks of decency; but this presses the gaiety of a people who are taught to dc 
juality is mure easily comprehended by on ordinary any thing, so it bo with an assurance; but I cannot 
capacity, than expressed with all his eloquence, help thinking it sits awkwardly yet on onr English 
This decency of behaviour is generally transgressed modesty. The petticoat is a kind of encumbrance 
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upon it; and if the Ama-tons should think fit to go off at fiist as well as he could; but finding himself 
on in rhiH plunder of oui sex’s ornaments, they ought j piibhcd on all bides, and especially by the Templar, he 
to add to their spoils, and complete their triumph j told us with n little passion, that he never liked pc- 

aud that he spelt like a gentle- 
i scholar upon this ^tVill had 


over 11 s, by wealing the breeches. 


e natural to contract insensibly the man- 


dantry m spelling, 
man, and not like 


per us, by 
“ If it h 

nrrs of those we imitate, the ladies who are pleased 1 lccnurse to lus old topic of shewing the narrow-spi- 
with assuming our dresses will do us moie honour j ritedness, the pude, and ignuianco of pedants; 


than we deserve, hut they will do it at their own ex 
pense. Why should the lovely Camilla deceive us 
in more shupes than her own, and aflect to he repre¬ 
sented in her picture with a gun and a spaniel; 
while her elder brother, the heir of a worthy family, 
is drawn in silks like his sister' 1 The dress ami air 


winch he earned so far, that upon my tetiring to my 
lodgings, I could not forbear throwing together such 
reflections as occnried tome upon that subject. 

A man who has been’brought up among books, 
and is able to talk of nothing else, is a very indif¬ 
ferent companion, and what we cull a pedant. But, 


of a man aie not well to he divided , ami those who | methmks, we should enlarge the title, and give it to 
would nut be content with the hitter, ought uever*to ; every one that docs not know how to think out of 
think of assuming the former. There is so huge a his profession and particular way of life, 
portion of natural agieeableness among the fair sex j What is a greater pedant than a meio man of (he 
of our island, that they seem betrayed into these town? Bat him the play-houses, a catalogue of the 
romantic habits without having the same occasion j reigning beauties, and an aicount of a lew lashiou- j 
for them with their inventors : all that needs to be able distempcis that have befallen him, and you i 
desired of them is, that they would be themselves— stnke linn dumb, llow many a pietty gentleman’s 
that is, what nature designed them. And to sen their j knowledge lies all within the verge of the comt 1 
mistake when they depait from this, let them look j He will tell you the names of the pnncipul lavoiites, 


at a man who aftects the softrirs and cfleinmacy o! 
a woman, to learn how their ftex must appear to us 
when approaching to the icsembl.im e of a man. 

T. ■■ x am, Ijii, youi most humble seivant.” 
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A.lprnm* m vita esse utile, me quin sums 

Tfr Amir, act I, Sc 1 

1 lake it lo be a principal rule of life, not to be too mm h ad- 
tK'tod to any ano thing 

Too much of any dung. is good for nothing — Unci Prov 


lepeat the shrewd sayings of a man ol quality 
whisper an intrigue that is not yet blown upon by 
common fame; m, it the sphere of lus obseications 
is a little laiger thin, ordmaiy, will peilmps enter 
into all the lmidents, turns, and revolutions, in a 
game of vmhe. When lie has gone thus far, he 
has shiovn you the whole i in le uf his accomplish¬ 
ments, his paits are drained, and he is disabled 
from any farthei conversation. What are these but 
| rank pedants ? and yet these aie the men who value 
themselves most on their exemption from the pe- 
| dantry of colleges. 

I might here mention the military pedant, who al¬ 
ways talks in a i amp—and is stonning towns, making 
lodgments, and fighting battl. s, from one end of the 
year to the other. Every thing lie speaks smells of 


My friend Will Honeycomb values himself very 
much upon what he calls the know'edge of mankind, 
which has cost him many disastei s m Ins youth; for 
Will reckons eveiy misfortune that he has met with 1 gunpowder; if you take away Ids aitilleiy from Inin, 
among the women, and every rencounter among the he has not a wind to say for himself. I might like- 
men, as parts of Ins education ; and fancies he should 1 wise mention the law pedant, that is peipelually 
never have been the man he is, had he not broke putting cases, lejiealing the transactions of V est- 
wiudows, knocked down constables, disunited honest minster-hall, wrangling with you upon the most ln- 
people with his midnight serenades, and beat up a different circumstances of life, and not to be con- 
lewd woman’s quarters, when he was a young fellow, vmced of the distance of a place, or of the most 
The engaging in adventures of this liatiAe Will calls trivial point in conversation, hut by dint of argu- 
the studying of mankind ; and terms this knowledge ment. The state pedant is wrapped up m news, and 


of the town the knowledge of the world. Will inge¬ 
nuously confesses that lor half Ins hie his head 
a< bed every morning with reading of in. n over¬ 
night; and at present comforts himself under certain 
paiu9 which he endures flout tune to time, that with¬ 
out them he could not have been acquainted with 
the gallantues ol the age. This Will looks upon as 
the learning of a gentleman, and legards all other 
kinds of science as the accomplishiTieutsof one whom 
he calls a scholar, a bookish man, <>i a philosopher. 

For these reasons Will shines m mixed company, 
where he has the discretion not to go out of his 
depth, and has often a ccitum way oi making his 
real ignorance appear a seeming one Our club 


lost in politics. If you mention cither of the kings 
of Spain or l’uland, ho talks very notably; but if 
you go out of the Gazette,* yon drop him. In shoit. 
a mere courtier, a mere soldier, a mere scholar, a 
mere any thing, is an insipid pedantic chaiacter, 
and equally ridiculous. 

Of all (be species uf pedants which I have men¬ 
tioned, the book pedant is much the most supportable; 
he has at least an exercised understanding, a head 
which is full, though confused—so that a man who 
converses with him may often receive from him 
hints of things that are worth knowing, and what he 
may possibly turn to his own advantage, though 
they are of little use to the owner. The worst kind 


however has frequently caught him tripping, at of pedants among learned men, are such as are nu- 


whuh times they never spare him. For as Will 
often insults us with lus knowledge of the town, we 
sometimes take our revenge upon him by our know¬ 
ledge of books. 

lie was last week producing two or three letters 
which lie writ in lus youth to a coquette lady. The 
luillory of them was natural, and well enough for a 
mere man ol the town hut, veiy unluckily, several 
of the words were wrong spelt. Will laughed this 


turally endued with a very small share of common 
sense, and have read a great number of hooks with¬ 
out taste or distinction. 

The truth of it is, learning, like travelling, aud 
all other methods of improvement, as it finishes 


* A newspajwr, so called from gauge, the name ol a yiocn 
of current money, winch »u the slated price at which it was 
originally sold 
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good sense, eo it makes a silly man ten thousand 
tunes more insufferable, by supplying variety of mat¬ 
ter to his impertinence, and giving him an oppor¬ 
tunity of abounding in absurdities. 

Shallow pedants cry up one another much more 
than men ot solid and useful learning. To read the 
titles they give an editor, or collator of a manu- 
senpt, you would Lake him for the glory of the com¬ 
monwealth of letters, and the wonder of Ins age ! 
wlien pci haps upon examination you iiud that he 
has only reel died a Gieck particle, or laid out a 
whole sentence in proper commas. 

They are obliged indeed to Up thus lavish of their 
praises, that tlu-y may keep one another ill counte¬ 
nance , and it is no wonder if a great deal of know¬ 
ledge which is not capable of making a man wise, has 
a natural tendency to make him vain anil arrogant. 
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. ——Hole iihi copia 

Msn.it.il ml plenum, beni^no 

Huns hoi...ram opulenta cornu—lion. 1 Oil xvn 14. 

Here plenty s liberal horn. shall pour 
O! fjuiU ter thee a copious show’r, 
ttu h hunuuis of llte ijuiet pi nit 

Havimi often received an invitation from my 
friend Sir Roger de Coveilcy, to pass away a month 
with him in the cuuutiv, I last week accompanied 
him thither, and am settled with him for some time 
at Ins country-house, whole 1 intend to form seveial 
of my ensuing spci illations. Sir Kogei, who is 
. vciy well ai iiuainted with my humour, lets me rise 
and go to bed when l please, dmc at his own table 
or in my chambei as 1 think fit, sit, still and say 
nothing without bidding me be jneny. When the 
Jj’cntlemon of the country come to tee him, he only 
Slews me at a distance. As I have been walking in 
his fields I have observed them stealing a sight of 
me over a hedge, anil have heard the knight de¬ 
siring them not to let me see them, for that I haled 
to be stared at. 

I am the more at ease in Sir Roger’s family, be¬ 
cause it consists of solier and staid persons; for as 
the knight is the best master in the world, lie seldom 
changes Ins servants; and as he is beloved by all 
about him, his servants never care for leaving him; 
by tins means Ins domestics are all in years, and 
grown old with their master. You would take Ins 
vulot-dc-ehambre for ins brother, his butler is giay- 
heailed, h“7 g’room is one of the gravest men that I 
have ever seen, and Ins coachman has the looks of 
a privy-counsellor. You see the goodness of the 
master even in his old house-dog, and in a giay pad 
that is kept in the stable with great care and ten¬ 
derness, out of regard to his past services, though 
he has been useless for several years. 

1 could not but observe with a great deal cf plea¬ 
sure, the joy that appeared in the countenance* of 
these ancient domestics upon my friend’s arm al at 
his country seat. Some of them could not >efrain 
from terns at the sight of their old master; every 
one of them pressed forward to do something for 
him, and seemed discouraged if thpy were not em¬ 
ployed. At the same tune the good old knight, with 
a mixture of the father and the master of the family, 
ierppgxud.the yjqii ifies after his own affairs yvith se- 
[vcraljfjiijd, questions relating to themselves. This 
humanity aud good-nature engages evbr'y body to 
him, so that when he is pleasant upon any of them, 
all his family are in good humour, and none so much 
as the person whom ho diverts himself with * on tbo | 


contrary, if he coughs, or betrays any infirmity of 
old age, it is easy for a stander-by to observe a se¬ 
cret concern in the looks of all his servants. 

My worthy friend has put me under the particular 
care of Ins butler, who is a very prudent man, and, 
as well as the rest ol his fellow-servants, wonder¬ 
fully desirous of pleasing me, because they have 
often heard their blaster talk of me as his particular 
friend. 

My chief companion, when Sir Roger is diverting 
himself in the woods or the fields, is a very venerable 
man who is ever with Sir Roger, and has lived at 
bis house in tbo nature of a chaplain above thirty 
years. This gentleman is a person of good sense 
and some learning, of a very regular life and oblig¬ 
ing conversation 1 he heartily loves Sir Roger, and 
knows that he is very much in the old knight’s es¬ 
teem, so that he lives in the family rather as a reda 
lion than a dependant. 

I have ohseived in several of iny papers, that my 
friend Sir Roger, amidst all his good qualities, is 
something of a humorist; and that Ins virtues, as 
well as imperfections, are as it weie tinged by a cer¬ 
tain extravagance, which makes them particularly 
Ins, ami distinguishes them from those of other men. 
This oabt of liuud, as it is gencially very innocent in 
itself, so it renders his conversation highly agree¬ 
able, and more delightful than the same degree of 
sense and virtue would appear m their common and 
ordinary colours. As I was walking with lnm last 
night, he asked me how 1 liked the good man whom 
I have just now mentioned? and without staying 
for my answer, told me that he was afraid of being 
insulted with Latin and Greek at his own table; for 
winch reason be desired a particular friend of bis at 
thcmiivcrsity to find Lim out a clergyman rather of 
plain sense than much learning, of a good aspect, a 
clear voice, a sociable temper, and, if possible, a 
man that understood a little of backgammon. “ My 
friend,” says Sir Roger, ” found me outthis gentleman, 
who, besides the endowments required of lum, is, 
they tell me, a good scholar, though he does not 
shew it. I have given him the patronage of the 
parish; and because 1 know lus value, have settled 
upon him a good annuity for life. If he outlives 
me, lie shall find that he was higher m my esteem 
than perhaps he thinks he is. lie has now been with 
me thirty yi ar*; and though he does not know I 
have taken notice of it, has never in all (hat time 
asked any thing of me for himself, though he is every 
day soliciting me for something in behalf of one or 
other of my tenants his parishioners. There has 
not been a lawsuit in the parish since he has lived 
among them ; if any dispute arises they apply them¬ 
selves to him for the decisnm; if they do not ac¬ 
quiesce in his judgment, which I think never hap¬ 
pened above mice or twice at, most, they appeal to 
me. At his first settling with mo, I made him a 
present of all the good sermons whirh have been 
printed in Mnglish, aud only begged of him that 
every Sunday he would pronounce one of them in 
the pulpit. Acrordingly he has digested them into 
such a scries, that they follow one another naturally, 
aud make a continued' system of practical divinity.” 

As Sir Roger was going on in lus story, the gen¬ 
tleman we were talking of came up to us; and upon 
the knight’s asking him who preached to-morrow 
(for it was Saturday night,) told us, (he bishop of 
St. Asaph* in the morning, and Dr. South in the 
afternoon. He then showed us his list of preachers 


* Dr, William FleeUvoog, 
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fur the whole year, where I saw with a great deal of 
pleasuic Anhbishop TiUotson, Bishop Saundorson, 
Dr. Barrow, Dr. Calamy, with several living authors 
who have published discourses of practical divinity. 
1 no sooner saw this venerable man in the pulpit, 
but I very much approved of my friend’s insisting 
upon the qualifications of a good aspect and a clear 
voice ; for 1 was so charmed with the gracefulness 
of Ins figure and delivery, as well as with the dis¬ 
courses he pronounced, that I think I never passed 
any time more to my satisfaction. A seimon re¬ 
peated after this maimer, ih like the composition of 
a poet in the mouth of a graceful actor. 

I could hcaitily wish 1 hat more of our country 
clergy would follow tins example ; anil instead of 
wasting their spirits in laborious compositions of 
their own, would endeavour altei a handsome elocu¬ 
tion, and all those other talents tliat aie pioper to 
enforce what lias been penned by gical masters. 
This would not only he inoiecasy to themselves, 
hut mole edifvmg to the people.—L. 
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A'snpo IngiMitom st'aUi;lin I'OHliric Altai, 

Sere collocaruul a 'cni.t m Ij.ihl. 

I’ateie iiniiorn scireut lit uuu let vi.un 

I'll a nit F.pilnc 1 2 

The Allicnians erected a I.uve statue to Asep, and pl.ued 
tom, thmigti a .'drive, mi a [.elu'iv piile*-t.il to '.imu, llial the 
way to honour lies open lndilToienlly to all 

’I’llit reception, manner ol altend.ince, undistuihod 
freedom and quiet, wlmh 1 meet with heic in the 
countiv, lias confirmed me m the opinion I always 
had, that the general con.iption of manners m sciv- 
ants is owing to the conduit of mastcis The" as- 
jici t of evciy one in the lamil} carries so much satis¬ 
faction, that it appears he knows the happy lot u hit h 
lias befallen him in being a member ol it. There 
is one particular which 1 have seldom seen but at 
Sir Roger’s; it is usual in all other places, that seiv- 
(ints fly from the parts of the house through which 
their master is passing; on the contrary, here thee 
industriously place themselves m his wav; and it is 
on both sides, as it vveie, understood as a visit, when 
the servants appear without calling. This proceeds 
from the humane and equal temper of the man of 
the house, who also perfectly well knows how to 
enjoy a great estate with such economy as ever to 
he much beforehand. Tins makes his owu mind 
untroubled, and consequent!} unapt to vent peevish 
expressions, or give passionate or inconsistent orders 
to those about him. Thus respect and love go to¬ 
gether ; and a certain cheerfulness in performance 
of their duty is the paiticular distinction of the lower 
part of this family. When a servant is tailed be¬ 
fore his master, lie docs not come with an expecta¬ 
tion to hear himself rated for some trivial fault, 
threatened to he shipped, or used with any other 
unbecoming language, which mean masters often 
give to worthy servants; but it is often to know, 
what road ho took that he came so icndily hack ac¬ 
cording to order: whether he passed by such a 
ground; if the old man who rents it is in good health; 
or whether ho gave Sir Rogei’s love to lom, or 
the like. 

A man who preserves a respect founded on his be¬ 
nevolence to his dependants, lives rather like a 
prince than a master in liis family ; his orders are 
received as favours rather than duties; and the dis¬ 
tinction of approaching him. is part of (lie reward 
for exeeutmg what is commanded by him. 


There is another circumstance in which my friend 
excels m his management, which is the manner of 
rewarding his Bcrvauts. He has ever been of opinion, 
that giving his cast clothes to be worn by.valets has 
a very ill elfect upon little minds, and creates a silly 
sense of equality between the parties, in persons 
affected only with outward things. I have heard hnu 
often pleasant on this occasion, and describe a young 
gentleman abusing his man in that coat, which a 
month or two before was the most pleasing distinction 
he was conscious Of in hirtiself. He would turn his 
discouiae still more pleasantly upon the bounties of 
the ladies in this kind; and I have heard him say 
he knew a line woman, who distributed rewards and 
punishments m giving becoming ox unbecoming 
dresses to her maids. 

But my good fnend is above these little instances 
of good-will, in bestowing only trifles on his sciv- 
ants: a good seivantto him is sure ol having it in 
his choice very soon of being no seivant at all. As 
I beluie observed, he is so good a husband, and 
knows so llioioughly that the skill of the purse is the 
canlinal virtue ol ibis life; 1 say he knows so well 
that liugalily is the support of generosity, that he 
can often sprue a large tine when a tenement falls, 
and give that settlement to a good servant who lias 
a mind to go into the world, or make a stianger pay 
the fine to that servant, for his inuie comfortable 
maintenance, if he sta}s in his service. 

A man of honoui and generosity considers it 
would be miserable to himself to have no will hut 
that of another, though it were of the best poison 
hieathmg, and, for that reason, goes on as fast as ho 
is able to put his servants into independent liveli¬ 
hoods The gieatcst part of Sir Roger’s estate is 
tenanted by persons who have Moved hlmseil or lus 
ancestors. It was to me extremely pleasant to ob- 
seive the visitants from several parts to welcome lus 
arnval into the countty : and all the diffeiencc that 
I could take notice ol between the late servants who 
came to see him, and those who stayed m the family 
was, that these latter were looked upon as finer gen¬ 
tlemen and better courtiers. 

1 his manumission and placing them in a way o. 
livelihood, 1 look upon as only what is due to a good 
seivant; which encouragement will make liis suc¬ 
cessor be as diligent, as humble, and as ready as he 
wab. There is something wonderful iti the narrow¬ 
ness of those minds which eau he pleased, aud be 
ban on of bounty to those who please them, 

One might, on this occasion, recount the sense 
that groat persons in all ages have had of the merit 
of their dependants, and the heroic, services which 
men have done their niasteu in the extiemity of 
their fortunes, and shown to their undone patrons 
that fortune was all the difference between them; 
hut as I design this my speculation only as a gentle 
admonition to thankless masters, I shall not go out 
of the occurrences of common life, but assert it as a 
genenl observation, that, I never saw, but in Sir 
Roger's family and one or two more, good servants 
treated as they ought to be. Sir Roger’s kindness 
extends to their children’s children; and this very 
morning he sent his coachman’s giandson to pren¬ 
tice. I shall conclude this paper with an account of 
if picture in his gallery, where th^rc are many which 
will deserve my future observation. 

At the very upper end of this handsome structure 
1 saw (he portraiture of two young men standing in 
a riycr, the one naked, the other in a liver y. The 
person supported seemed half dead, but sOTl so much 
alive as iu show in his face exquisite joy and lovr 
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towards the other. 1 thought the fainting figure re¬ 
sembled my friend Sir Roger; and looking at the 
butler who stood by me, for an account of it, ho in¬ 
formed me that the person in the livery was a serv¬ 
ant of Sir Roger’s, who stood on the shore while 
his master was swimming, and observing him taken 
with some sudden illness and sink under water, 
jumped in anil saved him. He told me Sir Roger 
took off the dress he was in as soon as he came 
home, and by a great bounty at that time, followed 
by lus favour ever since, had made him master of 
that pretty scut which wo saw at a distance as we 
mine to this house. I lemembeicd, indeed, Sir 
Roger said, there lived a very worthy gentleman, to 
whom he was highly obliged, without mentioning any 
thing farther. Upon my looking a little dissatisfied 
at some part of the pietiue, my attendant lufoimcd 
me that it was against Sir Roger's will, and at the 
earnest request of the gentleman lumsell, that he 
was diann in the habit in wlmh he had saved his 
master. R. 
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(.lati, aiihctauv, lmilta agendo nljlii ngens—I’unn; Fab \ 2 
Out of brealb to no purpose, and \try busy about iiulhinp 

As 1 was vestciday morning walking with Sir 
Roger before his house, a couutiy fellow [nought lnm 
a huge fish, which, he told linn, Mi William Wim¬ 
ble* had caught (hat very moiumg; and that he 
pi evented it. with Ins service to him, and intended to 
• onie and dine with linn. At the same tune he de¬ 
livered a letter, which my fnetid read to me as soon 
as the messenger left him. 

“Sfu Rook,!, 

“ I desiie you to accept, of a jack, which is the best 
I have caught this season. I intend to tome and 
stay with you a week, and see how the perch bite m 
the Black liver. I abscised with some concern, tho 
last time l bixw you upon the howlmg-green, lli.it 
your whip wanted a lash to it ; I wi^ hung hall a 
dozen with me that I twisted last week, which I hope 
will serve you all the time you aie m the country. 
I have not been out of the saddle for six days last 
past, having been at Eton with tin John's eldest son. 
lie takes to his learning hugely. 

“ I am, Sir, your humble servant, 

“ Wll.l. WlMBl K,” 

This extraordinary letter, and message tlmt ac¬ 
companied it, made me very curious to know the 
character anil quality of the gentleman who sent 
them; which I found to be as follow—Will Wimble 
t is younger brother to a baronet, and descended of 
/• the aucient family of the Wimbles. He is now be- 
' tween forty and fifty; but being bred to no busi¬ 
ness and born to no estate, he generally bias with 
l his elder brother as superintendent of his game, lie 
r hunts a pack of dogs better than any man ; n the 
! country, and is very famous for finding out a hare. 

' lie is extremely well versed iu all the little handi¬ 
crafts of an idle man. Hu makes a May-fly to a 
miracle: and furnishes the whole country with angle- 
rods. As he is a good-natured officious fellow, and 
very much esteemed upon account of his family, lie 
Is a welcome guest at every house, and keeps up a 
ood correspondence among all the gentlemen about 
mi. He carries a tulip root in his pocket from one 
to another, or exchanges a puppy between a couple 

* A Yorkshire gontlemaD, whose name was Mr. Thomas 
Moreeraft, 


of friends that live perhaps in the opposite sides of 
the country. Will is a particular fuvourite of all 
the youue heirs, whom he frequently obliges with a 
net that he has weaved, or a setting-dug that he has 
mude himself. He now and then piesenta a pair of 
garters ol his own kiuUiug to I heir mothers and sis. 
ters; and laises a greal deal of mutli among them, 
by inquiring as often as ho meets them “ how they 
wear !” These gentlemau-hke manufactures and 
obliging littlo humours, make Will the darling of 
the couutiy. 

tin Roger was proceeding ill the cliaracterof him, 
when he saw linn make up to us with two or three 
haile twigs in his hand that he had cut ill tiir 
Roger’s woods, as he came through them in his way 
to the house. I was very much pleased to observe 
on one side the lieaity and sinccic welcome with 
which Sir Roger iccoived lum, and cm the other, the 
seciet joy which his guest discovered at the sight of 
the good ol.I knight. After the fust salutes were 
over, Will desned tiir Roger to lend him One of his 
■savants to tarry a set of shuttle-cocks he had with 
him in a little box, to a lad) that lived about a mile 
off, to whom it seems lie hail p'omised such apicsent 
foi above tins half-)ear. Sir Roger’s hack Was no 
sooiiti tinned, hut honest Will began to tell me of a 
large cock pheasant eh.it he had spuing ill one of 
the neighbouiing woods, with two el tlnee other ad- 
ventuies of the same natuie Odd and uncommon 
t hammers are the game that I look foi and mostrlo- 
l light m; I'm ninth reason I was as much pleased 
Willi the novelty ol (he prison that talked to me, as 
he could be tin Ins Inc with the spifngmg of a phea¬ 
sant. and Iheiefolo listened to him with moro than 
oiiDncuy attention. 

In llic midst of Ins diwimrsc the hell rang to din¬ 
ner, wlieie tlie gentleman I have been speaking of 
had the plea-uie of seeing the huge jack he had 
caught staved up lor tin: (list dish in a most sump¬ 
tuous manner. Upon our sitting down to it he gave 
us a Jong- account how he had hooked i(, played 
with it, foiled it, mid at length drew itsout upon the 
hank—with several other particular that lasted all 
the fiist cuuise. A dish of wild fowl that tame af- 
tciward furnished conversation for the rest of the 
dinner, which concluded with a late invention of 
Wills lor improving the quail-pipe. 

Upon withdrawing into toy room after dinner, I 
was secretly tout bed with compassion towards the 
honest geulleman that had dinod with us; and could 
not hut consider with a great deal of concern, how 
so good a heart and such busy hands were wholly 
employed in trifles; that so mat U humanity should 
he so little beneficial to others, and so much indus¬ 
try so little advantageous to himself. The same tem¬ 
per of mind and application to affairs, might, have 
iccommended him to the public esteem, and have 
raised Ins fortune in another station of life. What 
good to his country or himself might not % trader or 
a merchant havo done with such useful though ordi¬ 
nary qualifications! 

Will Wimble’s is tho case of many a younger bro¬ 
ther of a great family, who had lather see their chil¬ 
dren starve like gentlemen, than thrive in a trade 
or profession that is beneath their quality. This 
humour fills several parts of Europe with pride and 
beggary. It is tho happiness' of a trading nation 
like ours, that the younger sons, though incapable 
of any liberal art or profession, may bo placed in 
such a way of life, as may perhaps enable them tft 
vac.*,'itii tbo best of their family. Accordingly we 
find several citizens that were launched into the 
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world with nanow lortuncs, rising by an honest in- man at court; you see where his viol hangs by bis 
dustry to greater estates than those of their elder bio- basket bill sword. The aition at the Tilt-yard, you 
fliers. It is not linprobuble out Will was formerly may he sure, won the fair lady, who was a maid of 
tmd at divinity, law, orpbysje; and that, finding honour and the greatest beauty of her tltne, lieie 
lus genius did nut lie that way, lus patents gave him she stands, the next picture. You see, Sir, my great 
up at length to his own inventions. Put certainly, great great grandmother has on the now-fashioned 
however improper he lmght have been for studies petticoat, except that, the modern is gathered at the 
ol a higher nature, he was perfectly well turned tor waist; my grandmother appears as if she stood in 
the occupations ot trade and commerce. As I a large drum, whereas the ladies now walk as if they 


think this is a point which cannot be too much nicul- 


go-idrt. Per all this lady was bred at 


rated, I shall desire my reader to compute what I court, she became an excellent country-wife; she 
have here written with what I have said m my brought ten childion, and when I show you the li- 


twenty-lirst speculation.—L. 
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Of plain good seiw<\ untutor d in the ichovli 


brary, you shall see in her own hand (allowing for 
the difference ot the language) the best receipt uuiv 
in England both for a hasty-pudding and a white-put. 

“ If you please to fall hack a little, because it is 
neeessaiy to look at (he tluoe next pirtuies.it one 
view ; these are three sisters. She on the right hand 


I was this morning walking in the gallery, when JS Ml VC1 > beautiful, died a maid, tbc next to 

Sir Roger enteied at the cud opposite to me, and lu ' r . sllU handsomer, had the some late, against her 
advancing towards me, said he was glad to meet "’ ll1 i lhlli homely thing m the middle had both their 


me among his lelations the De Coverleys, and Imped 
I liked tno conversation of so mm h good company, 
who were as silent as myself 1 . I knew he alluded to 
the pictures, and as he is a gentleman who does not 


[notions added to liei own, and was stolen by a neigh¬ 
bouring gentleman, a man of stratagem rind lesoln- 
tion; foi be poisoned tluee mastiffs to mine rit her, 
and knocked down two deei-stenlcrs in earning fin 


a little value himself upon Ins ancient descent, 1 Hislortuncs happen in all families; 1 hr tlu'tt 

expected he would give me seme account of them, of this romp, and so much money, was no gieal nut- 
V/c were now arrived at the upper end of the gallery, ter to our estate. Rut the next heir that possessed 
when the knight faced towards one of the picture's, lf - wa? ‘ lus s,,!t gentleman whom you see there Ob- 
nnd, as we stood befoie it, he entered into the nnit- sclYe small buttons, the little boots, the laces, 


ter after his blunt way of saying things as they oc¬ 
cur to his imagination, without regular introduction, 
01 care to preserve the appearance of chain of thought. 
“ It is,” said he, “ wo'th while to consulei the 


the slashes about lus clothes, and above all the pos¬ 
ture he is diawn in (winch to be sum was Ins own 
choosing) ' you see he sits with one hand on a desk, 
writing, and looking as if vveie another w.iv, like 


force of dress; and how the persons of one age<lif- •'*“ w rdcr, or “ M'nnetteer. lie was one of 

fer from those of another, merely by that only. One Hmsc that had too much wit to know how to live m 
may observe also, that the g< neral fashion of one age woiId ; he was a mail ot no justice, hut gieat 
has been followed by one particular set of people m K“°d manners; lie ruined eveiy body llmt hail any 
another, and by them preserved from one genera- thing to do with him, but never saul a rude thing in 
tiou to auoiher. Thus tho vast jotting coat und his life; the most indolent person in the win Id, he 
small bonnet, which was the habit in Henry the He- would sign a deed that passed away half his estate 
venth’stime, is kept on m the yeomen of the guard; with his glovi i s on , hut would not put on his hat be- 


uot vvitnout a good and politic view, because they 
look a foot taller, and a foot and a half broadoi—be 


lore a lady ini were to save bis country. He is 
said to be the first that, made love by squeezing Ihe 


sides that the cap leaves the fare expanded, and band. He left the estate with ten thousand pounds 
consequently more terrible and fitter to stand ut the ^bt upon it; but, however, by all hands 1 have been 

1 .• ,.,r._ i i.„ ...... . . .. . 


entrance of palaces. 


[ informed, that, lie was every way the finest gentle- 


“ This predecessor o r ours, you see, is dressed | man in the world, lhat debt lay heavy on on our 
after this manner, and his cheeks would be no lar- I house for one generation, but it was retrieved by -a 


ger than mine were he in a hat as I am. He was 
the last man that won a prize in the Tilt yard ( which 
is now a common street before Whitehall). You 
see the broken lance that bos there by Ins right foot. 
He shivered that lance of his adversary all to pieces ; 
and bearing himself, look you, Sir, in this manner, 
at tin; same time he came within the target of the 
gentleman who rode against him, and taking him 


He was fpR from that honest man you see there, a citizen of 
(which ,mr name, but nothing at all akin tons. I know 
i. You Sir Andrew Fieeport has said behind my back, that 
dit foot. this man was descended from one of (he ten children 
pieces ; °f the maid of honour I showed you above but it 
winner' was llfvcr made out. We winked at the thing in- 
t of the deed, because money was wanting at that time.” 
ing him Here 1 saw my friend a little embarrassed, and 


with incredible force before him on the pummel of turned, my face to the next portiaiture 


ms saddle, he in that manner rid the tournament over, 
with an gir that shewed he did it rather to perform 


Sir Roger went on with I 113 account of the gallery 
in the following manner . “ This man (pointing to 


Ihe mles o? the lists, than to expose his enemy : how- him I looked at) I take to be tho honour of our 

... . 1 . • i_ a „ it __..i_ _ _ • l> 


ever, it appeared he knew how to make use of a vic¬ 
tory, and with a gentle trot he marched up to a gal-j 


house, Sir Humphry de Coverley ; he was in his 
dealings as punctual as a tradesman, and as geno- 


lery where their mistress sat (for they were rivals), ro,J9 aa a gentleman. He would have thought him- 
and let him down with laudable courtesy and par- as muc ^ undone bv breaking his word, as if it 
don able insolence. I do not Jtnow but it might be *™ rc to be followed by bankruptcy. He served his 
exactly where the coffee-house* is now. country as knight of the shire to his dying day. lie 

“ You are to know this my ancestor was not only f° lint ^ it no easy matter to maintain an integrity in 
of a military genius, but fit also for the arts of peace, worf * fl an d actions, oven in things that regarded 
for he played on the [^ass-viol as well as any gentle- the offices which were incumbent upon him, in the 

---____L__care of his own affairs and relations of life, and 

* Tho Tilt-yard coffee-house, still m being therefore dreaded (though he had great talents) to 
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go into employments of state, where he must bp ex¬ 
posed to the snares of ambition. Innocence of life, 
and great ability, weie the distinguishing parts ot 
his character; the latter, he had often observed, 
bad led to the destiuetiou of the former, and he 
Used Hcipucntly to lament that great and good had 
not the same siguifuation. He was an excellent 
husbandman, hut had resolved not to exceed sin h a 
legree of wealth; .ill above it he bestowed in sei let 
bounties many yeais after the sum he aimed at fin 
his ow u use was attained. ''Yet lie did not slacken 
Ins industry, hut to a decent old age spent the life 
andlmtune vvhn li weie superfluous to himself, in the 
service of his friends and neighbours.” 

IIcic wo were called to dinner, and Sir Roger 
ended the discourse of this gentleman, by tilling 
me, as we followed the servant, that this his ames- 
toi was a biavc man, and nartowly escaped being 
killed in the civil wars; “ foi,” said ho, “ he. was 
sent out of the field.with a pnvato message, the day 
befoie the battle of Worcester.” The whim of uar- 
mvvly escaping by having been within a day of dan- 
gei, with other matters .ibove-menlmiied, mixed 
with good sense, led me at a loss whether I was more 
<h lighted mill my friend's wisdom or simplicity. 


[ No. 110 ] FRIDAY, JULY 6, 1711. 

j Hoiror uljiquc aiiimos, simul ipsa sifeiitla lerrent 
i Vu.o rt'n li. 755. 

I All [tunes are full of horror nm! adri^hf, 

) And tlreiul (ill ov’u tlie mleme of the infill —Duviiex 

1 At a little distance from Sir Roger’s house, among 
! the ruins of an old abbey, there is a long walk ot 
i aged elms; which are shut up so very high, that 
when one passes under them, the looks and cinvvs 
that lest upon the tops of them seem to be cawing 
i m anothei region. I am veij much delighted with 
this sort of noise, which I consider as a kind of ua- 
! tural prayer to that licmg who supplies the wauls 
of his own creation, and who, in the beautiful lan 
guage of the psalms * fwdelh the young ravens that 
call upon him I like this retirement the better, 
hecause of an ill report it lies under of being haunted ; 
for which reason (us I have been told in the family) 
no living creature ever walks in it besides the chap¬ 
lain. My good friend the butler (leaned me with a 
very grave tare not to venture myself ill it after 
sun-set, for that one of the footmen had been almost 
frightened out of his wits by a spirit that appeared 
to him in the shape of a black home without a head ; 
to which lie added, that about a month ago one of 
the inaids, coming home late that way with a pail 
of nnlk upon her head, heard such a rustling among 
the bushes that she let it fall. 

I was taking a walk m this place last week be¬ 
tween the hours of riiuo and ten, and could nut but 
fancy it oue of the most propel scenes in the world 
for a ghost to appear in. The iuius of the abbey 
are scattered up and down on every side, and half 
covered with ivy and elder bushes, the harbours of 
several solitary birds which seldom make their ap¬ 
pearance till the dusk of the evening. The place 
was formerly a churchyard, and has still seveial 
marks in it of graves and burying-places. There is* 
such an echo among the old ruins and vaults that, if 
you stamp but a Tittle louder than ordinary, you 
hear the sound repeated. At the same time the walk 
of elms, with the croaking of the ravens which from 

• l’siil. cxlvn 9 


time to time are heard from the tops of them. looks 
exceedingly solemn and venerable. These objects 
naturally raise seriousness and attention ; aud wheu 
mgbt heightens the nwfuhicss of the place, and 
pours out her supernumerary horrors upon every 
thing in it, I do not at all wonder that weak minds 
fill it with spectres and apparitions. 

Mr. Locke, m Ins chapter of the Association of 
Ideas, has very curious remarks to shew how, by the 
prejudice of education, one idea often introduces 
into the mind a whole set that bear no resemblance 
to one another in the nature of things. Among 
several instances of this kind, he produces the 
following- ‘'The ideas of goblins and sprites 
have really no inoie to do with darkness than light • 
yet let but a foolish maid inculcate these often on 
the mind of a child, and laise them there together, 
possibly he shall never he able to separate them 
again so long as lie lives ; but* darkness shall ever 
after bring with it those Rightful ideas, and they 
shall be so joined, that he can no mote bear the one 
than the other ’’ 

As I was walking in this solitude, where the dusk 
of the evening oonspned with so many other occa¬ 
sions of teiror, I observed a cow grazing not fui 
from me, which an imagination that was apt to star¬ 
tle might easily have construed into a black hoi«e 
without a head : and I dare say the. poor footman 
lost his wits upon some such trivial occasion. 

My friend Sir Roger has often told rile with a 
great deal of ninth that, at. Ins first coming to his 
estate, he found three partb of his house altogether 
useless ; that the* best room in it bail the reputation 
of being haunted, and by that means was locked 
up ; that noises had been heard in his long galleiy, 
so that he could not get a servant to enter it after 
eight o'clock at night; that the door of one of his 
chambers was nailed uj>, because theic went a story 
in the family that a butlei had formeily hanged limi- 
self in it; and that lies mother, who lived to a great 
age, had shut up half the rooms in the house, in 
winch either hei husband, a son, or a daughter, had 
died. The knight seeing his habitation reduced to 
so small a compass, and hnnsell in a manner stmt 
out of his own house, upon the death of his mother 
ordered all the apartment*- to be flung open, and 
exorcised by *his chaplain, who lay in eveiy room 
one after another, and by that means dissipated the 
fcais which had so long reigned in the family. 

I should not thus have been particular upon these 
ridiculous horrors, did I not find them so very much 
proud in all parts of the country. At the same 
time I think a person who is thus terrified with the 
imagination of ghosts and spectres much mote icu- 
sntiabJe than one who, contrary to the reports of all 
historians, sacred and profane, ancient and modern, 
and to the traditions of all nations, thinks the ap¬ 
pearance of spirits fabulous and groundless. Could 
not I give myself up to this general testimony ot 
mankind, I should to the relations of particular per¬ 
sons who are now living, and whom I cannot distrust 
in other matters of fact. I might here add, that 
not only the historians, to whom wo may join the 
poets, but likewise the philosophers of antiquity 1 , 
have favoured this opinion. Lucretius himself, though 
by the course of his philosophy he was obliged to 
maiutain that the soul did not exist separate from 
the body, makes do doubt of the reality of appa¬ 
ritions, and that men have often appeared after their 
death. This I think very remarkable : ho was so 
ressed with the matter of fact, which he could not 
avo the confidence to deny that l»e wa* forced to 
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account for it by one of the most absurd unphiloso- 
fihic.it notions that was ever started. He tells us, 
that the surfaces of all bodies are perpetually flying 
off from their respective bodies, one after another ; 
and that these surfaces, or thin cases that included 
each other whilst they were joined iu the body, like 
the eoats of an onion, are sometimes seen entire 
when they are separated lrom it; by which mpans 
we often behold the shapes and shadows of persons 
who me either dead or absent.* 

I shall dismiss this paper with a story out of Jo¬ 
sephus,f not so much for the sake ot the story itself 
os for the moral reflections with which the author 
concludes it, and which 1 shall here set down in his 
own woids “ Glaphyra, the daughter of King 
Archelaus, after the death of her two first husbands 
(being nianied to a third, who was brother to her 
first husband, and so passionately ill love with her, 
that he turned oft’ his former wife to make room for 
this marriage,) had a very odd kind of a dream. 
She fancied that she saw licr first husband coming 
towuids her, and that she embraced him with great 
tenderness; when m the midst of the pleasure which 
she expensed at the sight of him, be reproached 
her after the following manner : ‘ Glaphyra,' says 
lie, 1 thou hast made good the old saying, that women 
are not to bo trusted. Was not 1 the husband of 
thy viigimty ? Have not I children by thee ? flow 
couldst thou forget our loves so far as to enter into 
a second marriage, and after that into a thud, nay, 
to tako for thy husband a man who has so shame¬ 
lessly crept into the bed of his brother ? However, 
for tile sake of our passed loves, I shall free thee 
from thy present lcproach, and make the, mine for 
ever.’ Glaphyra told this dream to several women 
of her acquaintance, and died soon altei." I thought 
this stoiy might not bo impertinent in this place, 
wherein 1 speak of those things. Besides that the 
example deserves to be taken notice of, as it con¬ 
tains a most certain pioof of the immortality ol the 
soul, and of Divine Providence. If any man thinks 
these facts incredible, let him enjoy his own opinion 
to himself,' but let him not endeavour to disturb the 
belief of others, who by instances of this natnie aie 
excited to the study of viituo.—L. 

J? - 
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Inter sitvas ucadcim quierore voruni 

lion 2i\[i j! -11 

To search for truth in academic groves. 

Thk course of my last speculation led me insens¬ 
ibly into a subject upon which I always meditate 
with great delight; I mean the immoitality of the 
soul. 1 was yesterday walking alone in one of my 
friend’s woods, and iost myself in it very agreeably, 
as I was running over in my mind the several argu¬ 
ments thnt established this great point, winch is the 
basts of morality, and the source of all the pleasing 
hopes and secret joys that can arise in the heart of 
a reasonable creature. I considered those several 
proofs, drawn : 

First, from the nature of the soul itself, and par¬ 
ticularly its'immateriality, which, though not abso¬ 
lutely necessary to the eternity of its duration, has, 

I think, been evinced to almost a demonstration. 

Secondly, from its passions and sentiments, as 
particularly from its love of existence, its horror of 
annihilation, and its hopes of immortality,..with that 
secret satisfaction which it finds in the practice of 

* I.ucret tv 34 , &e 

t AutKiiat, Jui kh. xvlt cap. 15. sect. 4, 3. 


virtue, and that uneasiness which lallows in it upon 
the commission of vice 

Thirdly, from the nature of the Supremo Being, 
whose justice, goodness, wisdom, and veracity, are 
all (oncerned in this great point. » 

But among these nmUnther excellent argument? 
for the immoitality of the soul, there is one drawu 
from the perpetual progress of the soul to its perfec¬ 
tion, without a possibility of ever arriving at it; 
which is a hint that I do not rcmembei to have seen 
opened and improved by.others who have WTitten on 
Lius subject, though it seems to me to carry a great 
weight with it. IJow can it enter into the thoughts 
of man, that the jiunl, which is capable of such im¬ 
mense perfections, and of receiving new improve¬ 
ments to all eternity, shall fall away into nothing 
almost, as soon as itiscieated? Aie such abilities 
made for no purpose ? A luute ainves at the point 
ot perfection that he < an ucvei pass. iu a few years 
he has all the endowments he is tapahle of, and, 
were he to live ten thousand moie, would be the 
sumo thing he is at present. Wcie a human soul 
thus at a stand in her accomplishments, were her 
faculties to be full blown, and incapable of farther 
enlaigeincnts, I could imagine it might tall away in¬ 
sensibly, and drop at once into a state ol annihila¬ 
tion. But can we believe a thiuking being, that is 
in a perpetual progress of improvements, and ti.ivol- 
lmg on from perfection to perfection, alter having 
just looked abroad into the woiks of its Creator, and 
made a feiv discoyenes of his minute goodness, 
wisdom, and power, must perish at her fiist setting 
out, and in the beginning of her mquiiies t 

A man, considered in his present state, seems only 
sent into the woild to propagate hi? kind. lie pro¬ 
vides lnmsrlf with a successor, and immediately 
quits Ins post to make room foi him. 

—-—-——times 

U.c'redcm niton us, veiut uudasugerveml umlam 

Holt 2 Jsg a IJ. r > 

--—Heir crowds lit-ir, aa m a rutting flood 

Wave ur^es wavo (lumen 

Ho doos not seem horn to enjoy life, but to deliver it 
down to olhei's. This is not surprising to innsider 
in animals, which aie formed for our use, ami can 
lnusli their business in a short life. The silkworm, 
alter having spun her task, lays her eggs and dies. 
Bui a man can never have taken ill Ins full measure 
ot knowledge, has not tunc to subdue his passions, 
establish his soul in virtue, and come up to the per¬ 
fection of Ins nature, beinre he is hutried off tho 
stage. Would au infinitely wise Being make such 
glorious creatures for so mean a puipose ? Can he 
delight in tho production uf such abortive intelli¬ 
gences, such short-lived reasonable beings ? Would 
he give us talents that aie not to be exerted? capa¬ 
cities that are never to be gratified? How can we 
find that wisdom, which shines through all Ins works 
in the formation of man, without looking on this 
world as only a nursery tor the next, and believing 
that the several generations of rational creatures, 
which rise up and disappear in such quick succes¬ 
sions, are only to receive their first rudiments of ex¬ 
istence here, and afterward to be transplanted into 
a more friendly climate, where they may spread and 
Nourish to all eternity! 

There is not, in my opinion, a wore pleasing and 
triumphant consideration in religion than this of the 
perpetual progress winch the soul makes towards the 
perfection of its nature., without ever arriving at a 
period in it. To look upon the soul as going on 
from strength to strength, to consider that sbo is to 
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shine for over with now accessions of glory, and table at his own expense. He has often told me, 
brighten to all eternity ; that she will ho still adding that at his coming to his estate he found his pai isli- 
virtue to virtue, and knowledge to knowledge; cai- ioncis very irregular; and that in order to make 
ries m it something wonderfully agreeable to that them kneel and join in the yes pmjse s. he nave cveiv 
dinbitiou which is uatuial ly tlie mind ot man. Nay, one of them a hasvotk and a common-prayoi hook . 
it must be a prospect pleasing to Cod himself, to see i and at the same time employed an itinerant ainging- 
liis creation forever beautifying lit his eyes, und j master, who goes about tlie country fm thill pur- 
drawing neater to him, by greater degrees of re- j pose, to instinct them rightly m tlie tunes ot the 
semblance. Psalms; upon winch they now veiy mm h value 

Mellimks this single crmtideranmr of the progress themselves, and indeed outdo most of the country 
of a Unite spun to p jrle,tum, will be suflic milt to [bundles that I have ever heaid.#. 
extinguish all envy m inioiior natures, and all con- As Sir linger is landlord to t*e whole cougrega- 
tempt tusuperior. Taut cliciuhmi, ninth now up- turn, he keeps them in very good older, and will 
pears as a God to a human soul, knows very welt sutler nobody to sleep in it besides himself; lor it by 
that the penod will come about in et.inity, wli.n chum e lie has been ijurpmed into a xhoit nap at 
| the human soul shall be us peifcit us he himself now sermon, upon recovering out of it ho Stands up und 
| is 1 nay, vvlim she shall look down upon that degree looks about him, uud it he sees any body else nod- 
j of puteclion, as much as she now tails short of it. ding, citlict wakes them himself or sends his servants 
j It is true, the higher nutuie still advances, and by to them Seveial othei of the old knight’s particu- 
[li.it means pie-cues lus (listum e and supeiinnly in 1,miles hicak out upon these occasions. Sometimes 
tlm s (a le 0 f being; but be knows that how high he will be lengthening out averse ill the singing 
-novel the station is ot who h lie stands possessed ut P‘alms half a minute after the test of the unigioga- 
present, the ifti'eiioi n.itme will at length mount up turn have done with it; vuiucfiiucs, when he is 
to it. and slop, forth in tlm tame degieo of gloiy. pleased with tlm matter of his devotion, he pio- 
Wilh wli.it astuiiishuienl and vcuciuli.m may we uounecs amen three ol four tunes to the same ! 
look into our own souls, wlmie thoie ai e -neb hidden pray or ; and ismiiclhucs stunds up when evorv body 
stores of value and knowledge, .such iue.\liae.stcd el^os upon tlmir knees, in count the congregation, 
Miuieis ol pcifoi.ti.m We know not yet yvhat wo ot see if any of Ins tenants flic missing, 
shall be, nor will :t ever entei info the hc.nl of man j I nas ycsteiduy very mticli surprised to hrar mv 
to conceive the gioiy that will be always in lescivc old fneiid, m the midst of the service, lullmg out to 
ini lulu. The soul, euiisnlci ed with its Creafiu, is : one John Matthews to mind what he was about, and 
bki one of those matin m-' tic ill lines that may ilt.iw I'uot distinb the eongi eg.ition. This .John Matthews 
■lean i to aiiotliei lot all etennty without a jmv i- I it seems is rentalkable toi being uu idle fellow, ttlid 
hijity of tom lung it ,* and can time lie a thought ! at lh_.it time was kicking his heels tor Ins diveisiou. 
so transpoi ting, as to einisidei ouiselv’es m these pi i- Tins ruilhouty ol the knight, though exerted ill that j 
petual .i|ipioailtcs to him, who is not only the stand- odd manner vvhu h a< companies him til all the cir- 
aid of peilei non but ol happiness 1 — L .■uin.staneo of life, has a very good etVect upon the I 

paii'li, who arc not polite enough to see any thing j 
nliuilous in Ins behaviour; besides that the general | 
No 112 ] MONDAY, JULY <J, 1711 good sense and vvoilhme bi5 of tns elnuacter make lm 

filends ohseiv e these little singularities as foils tluit 
K,r.t Ol clirdieme to thy r.mi.by s r,t,,, lather set off than blemish Ills good qualities. I 

Wor.smi) tli j mmoiUl I'm!? — rniivu . . 7. , 1 , , , 1 

As soon <is tno M-rnum is lunched, nobody pre- 1 

1 am always very well pleased with a to.miry -uun v to ,-tir till Sir Roger is gone out of the churt li. I 
Sunday, und think, if keeping Indy tin; seventh day '1 he knight walks down from bus scat in the ehuucel j 
were only a human institution, it w ould he tlm best between a doitble row of Ins tenants, that stand bow- 
method that could have been thought dl lor polishing mg to linn on each side, and every now and then 
\ and civilizing of mankind. It is cei tain, the country inquires how such a one's wife, or mother, or son, or j 
| people would soon degeimiafe into a kind ol savages fat her do, w bom he dues not see at church ; which is j 
and barbarians, weie thme not such frequent ic- uudeistood as a secret lepnmnnd to the person that j 
turns of a staled time, in which the whole village is absent. j 


meet together with their best faces, and m then 


chaplain has often told me that, upon a cate- 


cle.inliest habits, to converse with one anolhei upon chiving day, when Sir Kogoi has been pleased with 
different subjects, hear their duties explained to a boy that answers well, he has otdered a liible to 
them, and join together in adoratiou of the Supreme he given to him next day for his encouragement; 
Being. Sunday clears away the rust of the whole and sometimes accompanies it with a Hitch of bacon 
, week, nut only aa it refreshes in their minds the no- to lus mother. Sit Roger has likewise added five 
tions of lciigion, but as it puts both the sexes upon pounds a^ear to the clerk's place; and that he may 
j appealing in their most agreeable forms, and exert- encouiage the young fellows to make themselves 
j mg all such qualities as are apt to give (hem a figure perfect in the church service, has promised upon the 
i in the eye of the village. A country fellow distill- death of the present incumbent, who is very old, tc 
! gui-hes himself as much in the chuichyard, as aci- bestow it according to irnnit. 

! tizen does upon the ’Change, the whole parish-poli- The fair understanding between Sir Roger mid 
| lies being generally discussed m that place cithej his chaplain, aud tlmir mutual concurrence in doing 
after sermon or before the bell lings. good, is the more remarkable, because the very next 

My friend Sir Roger, being a good churchman, village is famous for the different es and contentions 
has boautilied the inside of Ins church with several that arise between the parson and tlm squire, who 
texts of his own choosing. He has likewise given a hve in a perpetual state of war. The parson is nl- 
handsomc pulpit-cloth, and railed in the communion- ways preaching at the squire; and the squire, to bo 

" r~ : , ~7 ,7U * revenged on the parson, never comes to church, 

• Those lows are what the geometricians call the asymu- ,,,, ° , 1 , ,, . . , 

totes of the liypeib da, am 1 tin- .ilimwn to them hero is, pur- *■ le s l lllrt ' has tnadu all las tenants atheists and 
tups, one of the niwv. be iutituJ that In. evei been made tithe-stealers ; while the pal son instiui Is them every 
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Sunday Jii tin- dignity of Ins order, and insinuates to 
lle-m, in utmost evciy scimuu, tli.it ho is a hotter 
nun llun ins patron. in slant, malleus are come to 
such mi evticinny, that the squuu has not said lus 
piayeis cuhev in public oi pilvate tins hull yton , 
and llie paison threatens Inm, it he (Joes tint uioml 
h is uu line is. In play for him in the lac e ot tlio V. lode 
congi (‘gallon. 

Feuds ol this natuie, though too frequent ill the 
couiitiy, .lie vc i V fatal to tin' nidm.nv people, aim 
are so Iiseil to In: da/wh'd \Mlli lithe-, that they pay 
as much deference to the undo; standing ol a man ol 
an e~tate, as id a nun ot learning,, and aie veiv 
hardly brought to log.ml any tiulli lion i iu|,cirt.inf 
soovei it may be, that is [>ieu, hod [o them, when 
they know their- ate scvctal men ot Inc liuinlicd a 
yeui aim do not boiicve it. L. 
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-Il.t.sant mini ]i t vl..io;'t«itu< —Vim. d-'u n a 

llei touts vn ic- in i p 1111 ;.cii*i<-ii in }11 s ti-art 

1 r> my In st dosi i i|ilioii of tile* c oiliji.ui v in win. Ii I 
Jiass most ot my Iniie, it u.ay lie romomljoied that I 
liieiitioned a gie.d aflh turn vvln.li mv fiiond Sir 
linger had met with m his youth, vine li was no 
less than a di.s.ijijiomtuieiit in love-. It happened 
this evening that nc fell into a veiy pleasing walk 
at a distance from Ins house. As soon as we tame 
info it, “ It is,” qu 111 1 1 the good old man, looking 
nmnil him willi a snnle, ” very haul, that any part 
of ins, land should he 1 settled upon one who has used 
me so ill as the peivrrse widow did, and yet 1 am 
sine i tumid not see a spng ot any hough oftlns 
wiiuii walk of tiL-cSs, Imt I should relied upon her 
and hei seventy She lus eo'ltemly the liilcst lulld 
ol any woman in the woild. \ on aie to know, this 
w.u, the place wherein 1 mod to muse upon liri, and 
by that custom I call never conic into it buttin' 
same tondei si ntuneuts revive in my mind, as it I 
had actually walked with that beautiful creature 
audei tin 'e shades I have becu tool enough to caive 
liei inline on the 1 aik of sevci.il of these trees; so 
unhappy is the condemn ot men in love, to attempt 
the leiiiovnig of tin n passmu by the ntelliods which 
seiveonly to imp:ml it deeper. She has cottainly 
tile illi("d hand ol ary woman in the world ” 

Here ndhmod a piofoinid sib nee ; and I was not 
displeased to observe my llicntd falling so naturally 
into a disi nurse which I had ever helorc taken no¬ 
tice lit* industriously avoided After a veiv long 
pause, he entered upon an air ouiit ot tins great eu- 
cumstance in Ins life, with an air winch I thought 
laiscd my idea ol him above what I had ever had 
hcfoic , and gave me the pictJic of that cheerful 
mind of Ins, helore it irevived tlut slioxe whit h has 
ever since affected his winds and actions. But he 
went on us lollows .— 

I came to my estate m my twenty-second year, 
and resolved to follow the steps of the most wmthy 
of my ant cstors w ho have inhabited tins spot oi earth 
he tut# me, in all the methods oi hospitality and good 
mughbourhijod, for the sake of my lame, and m 
lutmliy sports and recreations, fur the sake cn my 
health. In my twenty-third year I was obliged to 
‘■ci ve as sheriff of the county; and in my servants, 
olf.ieis, and whole equipage, indulged the pleasure 
in .1 young man (who did not think ill ol Ills ovvti 
person) in taking that public occasion of showing my 
hguie .mil beh.i mm- io advantage. You may easily 
imagine to yum sell what appearance 1 made, who 


am pietly tall, rule well, and was very well urevsed, 
at the head id a whole country. With music uelore 
me, a featlur m my hat, and my horse well Diitecl. 
1 can asMin you 1 was not a li*tic pleased witn the 
kind look.* .mil glances 1 had f’lom all the hairouiex 
and windows as I rode to the hall while the assizes 
wire held. But, when I came there, a beautiful 
c n atuie m a widow’s habit sal m cmnl to hear the 
event ol a cause concerning her dovvei. This com¬ 
manding creatine (who was 1mm for flic desiiuction 
of all who beheld her) put on such a i c-fug nation in 
iiei counteiunio, and hole the whispers ol all around 
the com l with such a pretty uneasiness, I wall ant 
you, and then lccoveied heisell limn one eye to arm 
tiler, until she was pci fee tly confused by meeting 
something so wistful m all she encountered, tlut at 
last, with a minium to lief, she cast her hew itching 
eye UJicll me. I no sonnet met it hut I bowed like 
a gicat suipnsed booby; iiinl knowing her cause to 
he the lust which came on, 1 curd, like a captivated 
call as l was "Make v, i V for the dc tendaut’s wit¬ 
nesses’ This sudden paiUahly made all the county 
immediately' set- the sheutl also was become a slave 
to the line widow. Dunng the time her cause wa.s 
upon trial, she beluuti her sell, I wauant you, with 
surli a deep attention to hei business, took opportu¬ 
nities to have little billets handed to her counsel, 
(lien would he m such a pretty conlusuin, occasioned, 
you must know, by ac ling bo tote so much company, 
that not only I hut the whole court was piejitdiced 
in her favom ; anti all that the next lieu to Iiei hus¬ 
band had to uige was thought so giutindli ss and in¬ 
voicin';, tlut vvhen it came to leu counsel to icply, 
(hcie was not half -o much said as evciy one besides 
in the comL thought lie could have mged to Iiei ad¬ 
vantage \ oil must unde island, Sir, tins [in v erse 
womau is one ot those unaccountable cipjtiiies that 
secretly icjoicc- in the admiiation of men, hut in¬ 
dulge themselves in no laitlirr c omoquonct's, Ilrnte 
it is that she lias ever had a tiam ol admit cis, and 
slie' lt-inovc-s In,in hei slaves in town to those in Die 
i.ountry, according to the seasons ot theycui. She 
is a reading lady, and far gone in the pleasures uf 
liieiidslup. She is always aceompaiued by ;i oo 
lnl.mt, who is witness to her chilly protestations 
against our sex, and consequently a bar to her liist 
sfeps towards love, upon the sLiengtli of heruwu 
maxims and deed,u alums, 

“ Howcvei, 1 must need say, tins accomplished 
mistiess i t mine has distinguished me above the rest, 
and has been known to declare Sir Roger deCoverley 
was the tamest and most Inn mine of all the brutes m 
the countiy. I was told she said so by one who 
thought he lallied me; l,ut upon the stiength of this 
slender cm ouiageiuent of being thought less detest¬ 
able', I made new liveries, new-paired my coaeh- 
lioises, Sent them all 1 1 town to he bitted, and taught 
to throw their legs well, and move all togcthei, be- 
loie I pretended to cross the country, and wait upon 
her. As soon an I thought my retinue suitable to the 
elui at ter of my fortune and youth, i set ouL from 
lienee to make my addresses. The pailicular skill 
oi this lady lias ever been to iutlaine join wishes, 
and yet command respect. To make hei mistiess lit 
this art, she has a greater shaie of'know ledge, wit, 
and good sense than is usual even among men of 
merit. Then she is beautiful beyond the race of 
women It you will not let hei go on with aieitail) 
urlilivv with her eyes, and the skill of beauty, she will 
arm herself with her real cliaims, and strike you 
with adiiinaluin instead of desire. It. is ceitain that 
if you were to behold the whole woman, thete i£ tha* ; 


i 
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dignity m hor aspect. that compoyuiR in her motion, 
that complacency in her manner, that if her form 
makes you hope, her merit makes you fear. But then 
again, she is such a desperate scholar, that no country 
gentleman can approach her without being a jest. 
As I was going to loll you, when I came to her house 
J was admitted to her presence with great civility; 
at the same time she placed herself to be first seen 
j by me in such an attitude, as I think you call the 
! postitie of a picture, that she diseoveied new charms, 
f ami I at last came tow a ids her with sink an awe as 
' made me speechless. This she no sootier nbsei red 
i 1 ml she made hei advantage of it, ami began a dis- 
| course to me ccuicciiiiug love and honour, as they 
! both aie billowed by pieteiuleis and the real votaries 
j to them When she discussed these points in a dis- 
I vouise which, J verily believe, was as learned as the 
best philosopher m Kuiopo could possibly make, she 
' asked no whether she was so happy as to fall in with 
j my sentiments on these important particulars, Iler 
confidant sat by bei, ami upon my being in the last 
; contusion and silence, tins malicious aul of hoi's 
1 tinning to her, says, ‘ I am lory glad (oohseive Sir 
Hugei pauses upon this siib|ect, and seems ievolved 
to (l. liiei all lus seutniienls upon the matter alien 
, lie pleases to speak.’ They both kept then counte¬ 
nances, and after I had sat halt an hour meditating 
how to behave before such piofuuiul casuists, I ruse 
U)i and took my leave. Chance has since that time 
tbruwn me \cry olleu in hei way, and she as oilen 
has directed a diseouise to me which I could not un¬ 
derstand. This buibanty has kept me even at a dis- 
t nice liom the most beautiful olijeit my eyes ever 
beheld. It is thus also she deals with all mankind, 
and you must make love to her Us you would c omjuor 
the spf nnx , by posing her. Hut weie she like otliei 
women, and that theue were any talking to hei, how 
constant must the pleasure of that man be, who could 
i onverso with suih a creature, lint, after all, you 
may be sure her heart is fixed on some one or othet . 
and yet I have been ciedibly inhumed—but who 
can believe half that is said ? —after she had done 
speaking to me, she put her hand to her bosom, and 
| adjusted her tucker, then she east her eyes a little 
1 down, upon my beholding her too earnestly. They 
say she sings excellently: her voice in her ordinmy 
speech has something in it inexpressibly sweet. You 
i must know I dined with hei al a public table (lie day 
alter I hist saw her, and she helped me to some 
I tansy in (he eye of all the gentlemen in the country. 

| She has certainly the finest, hand of any woman in 
! the world. 1 can assure you, Sir, were you to be¬ 
hold her, you would be in tile same condition ; for 
as her speech is music, her form is angelic. But I 
find I grow irregular while 1 am talking of her; but 
indeed it would be stupidity to be unconcerned at 
such peifcction. Oh, the excellent creature ’ die is 
| as inimitable to all women, as she is inaccessible fu 
I all men.” 

I I found my friend begin to rave, and insensibly 
! led him tow.nds the hcusc, that we might be joined 
| by some other company ; and am convinced that the 
widow is the see ret cause ot all that inconsistency 


laeii.U, proplnnt, posclt, negal. annuli, unu cst 
N.evia. si non sit N.rvia, imUus cm 
St i ilniot hriterna, p.ilrl cum lucus&lutem 
Niciia lux, intuit, Kibyu muiion, nvc—Kjng 1 C9 

Let Rufus werp, rejoice, stand, sit, or walk, 

Still he can nothing but of Suwia talk; 

Let him eat, drink, ask questions, or diHtiue, 

Still he joust speak of Navut, or he unite 
lie writ U> Ins lather, cnduiK with this line— 

I am, my lovely Nievra, ever ihine 
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—■-Hit) the ad of nothing more 

Than to be thought mtce^Uouu and poor— Pooi.y 

Economy in our affairs has the same effect upon 
our fortunes winch good-breeding has upon our 
toiiveisalmn. There is a pietending behaviour in 
both eases, which instead of making men esteemed, 
lenders them both miserable and contemptible. We 
had yesterday, at Sir Roger’s, a set of country gen¬ 
tlemen who dined with him. and after dinner the 
glass was taken, by those who pleased, pretty plen¬ 
tifully Among others I observed a person of a 
toleiablc good aspect, who seemed to be more greedy 
of liqiioi th.il) any of the company, and yet mo- 
thought he do not taste it with delight. As he 
grew warm, he was suspicious of every thing that 
was said, and as he advanced towards being fuddled, 
his Inunoui grew woise At (he same time las bit¬ 
terness seemed to be lather an inward dissatisfaction 
m Jus own mind, than any dislike he had taken to 
the company. Upon healing his name, I knew him 
to lie a gentleman of a consumable fortune in this 
county, but gicatlv in debt. What gives the un¬ 
happy nun this peevishness of spirit is, that his 
estate is dipped, and is eating out with usuiy ; and 
yet he has not the heart to sell any paif of it. His 
proud stomach, at the cost of restless nights, con¬ 
stant lnijuieiudes, danger of affronts, and a thousand 
nameless liiconvcnieneies, preserves this canker in 
Ins fortune, ratliei than it shall lie said he is a man 
of fewer hundreds a year than he has beep com¬ 
monly repuled. Thus he endures the torment of 
poverty, to /fvoid the name of being less rich. If 
y ou go to Ins house, you see great plenty; but served 
in a manner that shows it is all unnatural, and 
that the master’s nund is not at home. There is a 
certain waste and carelessness in the air of every 
thing, and the whole appears but a covered indi¬ 
gence, a magnificent poverty. That neatness and 
cheerfulness which attend the table of him who lives 
within compass, is wanting, and exchanged for a li¬ 
bertine way of servied'in all about lnm. 

This gentleman’s conduct, though a very common 
way of management, is as ridiculous as thut officer’s 
Would be,"who had hut few men under his command, 
and should take the charge of an extent of country 
rather than of a small pass. To pay for, personate, 
and keep in a man’s hands, a greater estate than he 
really has, is of all others the most unpardonable 
vanity, and must vu (he end reduce the man who is 


winch appears in some puit of my fiietid's discourse^ ; guilty of it to di-honour. Yet if we look round us 


though im has so much command of himself as not 
ilirei tly to mention her, yet according to that of 
Martial, which one knows not how to render into 
English, rtum facet hanc loquitur. I shad end this 
paper with that whole epigiam, which represents with 
much humour my honest friend’s condition:— 

Quirquid agit Rufus, nihil cst, msv N’aivia Rufo, 

Si gaudet, si fiet, si t&cet, hanc loquitur • 


in any comity of Gieat Britain, we shall see manv 
m this fatal error; if that way be called by so soft 
a mime, which proceeds from a false shame of ap¬ 
pearing what, they really are, wheh the contrary be¬ 
haviour would in a short tunc advance them to tho 
condition which they pretend to. 

Laertes has fifteen hundred pounds a year ; which 
is moitgaged for six thousand pounds; but it is mi 
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If o t'l cunb-tion did rny f.'u< y (lu\it 
j Mi .nij \m li mi i lit * ni i'-. b> he i*ri‘at 
(.'•mliiuic, ii, still It t'Tii mjp lo iei»io\o 

’I lit* huu lik l)U j 5'iiij 5 i el ih.'I hk‘ l kno 


no i 'i nrr.sDAY, juj.y i >, mi. 

— I (. ■ it im ii'i Si 'i a in < orpon* .iro 

In. hat x 3 jG 


Cowley* ic great vu'gar.f is admirably described • and 
it is no small t.ilisUu turn to tlmse of tho same turn 
ofdesno, tU.it In piuduc (s llio aullioiity (it t ho insist 
men of tlio best ago of tlio win Id, to stlengthen Ins 
opinion of tlio ordinary puisuits ol iiuinkiud. 

It would lnolliiiiks lie no ll] maxim of life, if, ac¬ 
cording to llial auie«lor ot Sir Roger whom I lately 
mentioned, evriy man would point to lumsilf what 
sum he would lcsolve not to exceed. lie might hy 
this means cheat liunselt min a tranquillity on tins 
Mile of that expectation, <u (onvert what he should 


and agitations, to mix, digest, and sepiuate the 
juices (untamed in it, as well as to clear and cleanse 
that infinitude of pipes and strainers ol which it is 
composed, and to give then solid parts a moie him 
and lasting tone. Labour oi exercise ferments the 
humours, casts them into their proper channels, 
throws off redundancies, and helps liatuie m those se¬ 
cret, distributions, wthout which the body (amiotsub- 
sist in its vigour, nor the soul act with cheerfulness. 

1 might here mention the (‘fleets which this has 
upon ull the faculties of the mind, by keeping the 


gel auove ll lo uuuiei uses mao ms uv>u piuasuies ; uiiucisiamuiig clear, me imagination mill nuuieu, 
or necessities. This ternpei of mind would exempt and relining those spirits which are necessary for the 
a man from an ignorant envy of lestless men above j proper exertion of our intellectual faculties, during 
him, and a more inexcusable (ontempt of happy j the present laws of union between soul and body. It 
men below him This would he sailing hy some j i, to a neglect ill this particular that vve must ascribe 
compa-s, living with some design ; but to bo eler- j the spleen, which is so frequent in men of studious 


nally bewildered in prospects of future gain, and 


* Vi/., the land tax. 

t Henri', ye profane, I li.itn yc ali. 

Belli tiie great \ ulgar amt the small 

Cowles s 1'araphr of Horacic, 3 Od i 


and sedentary tempers, as well as the vapours, to 
which those of the other sex are so often subject. 

Had not exercise been abso'utcly necessary for 
our well-being, nntme would not have made the 
body so proper for it, by giving sinh an aitiuty to 
the limbs, and such a pliancy to eveiy part us no- 


possible to convince him, that if he sold as much as 1 putting on unnecessary armour against unpiohalije 
would pay off that debt, he would save tour shillings j blows of fortune, is a mechanic being which lias not j 
in the pound,* which he gives for the vauity of being , good sense for its direction, but is earned on by a j 
the leputed master ot it. Y et if J,antes did this, 1 sent ot uequiied instinct towards things below can j 
he would perhaps be casiei in bis own fortune; but then , consul nation, and un win thy our esteem. ] t is pus- I 
Inis, a fellow of yesterday, who has but twelve huu- 1 slide that the tranquillity I now enjoy at Sir Reign’x | 
died a year, would he ins equal Lather than this may have pirated nt me tins way ol thinking, w inc-’i 
.should tic 1 , Laeites goes on to bring well-bom beg- is so abstracted li'om tlio fc^minnii iclisli of the world , j 
gins into the woild, and eveiy twelvemonth (barges but m I am now ill a pleasing aiboui sininunded 
Ins estate with at least one year’s j cut mole by the with a lie.iutilul landscape, I find no inclination so 
JmtU ol a child. | strong as to continue in these mansions so remote 

Laeites and liux air noighliouts, whose way ot ! from the osteiitjtmus scenes ot lite ; and am at this 
living .lie an .illumination to e.u li olliet. liusis picsent wilting philosopher .'uoiioli to emu lucle unli 
mo\cd by the fear of pin ei tv. and La. lies by the Mi. Cowley, 
shame ot it. Though the motive ot action i- ot so 
near affinity m both, a lid may be lesolved into tins, 

“ that, to c.ii li ol them povcily is the greatest ol all 
evils,” yet are Llieu maiiiieis u idol y cli tie lout Shame ! 
of poveify makes I .aeries launch into uniHcossmy j 
equipage, vain expense, and lavish enleil.uumcuts j 
l’cai oi poveilv makes Inis allow limp elf only plum | jj,, 
liecess.u u s, appeal without a sciv.mt, soil lus own , 
c oi n, atlc nil bis bibouieis, and he luiii'i it a label in i 
.Shame of pineity makes Laeites go eveiy day a 
step ne.nu to it, and fear of pm way Sm up tins 
to make eveiy (lay some t.ulhci pi'' gmss fioin it. 


I’l ly foi .i -i mid mm.I in a sound tody. 

Boon v labour is of two kinds,—either that whit h 
These diHen nt motives piodnce’tiie cm esses wluc h a man sunuuts to I'm lus livelihood, or that which 
men aie guilty of in the negligence ol and pmviMon he undergoes fin ins plcasine. 1 he latter uf them 
tor themselves. Umiy, stnek-johhing, extoilmn, generally changes the name of labour for that of 
and ojqu essiuii, have their seed in the (head ol want, exercise, but cl iff us only I’lom ordinary labour as it 
ami vanity, not, and piodigality, fu-m the shame of rises fiom anolhei motive 

it, licit both these excesses aie infinitely below the A country Ide abounds in both these kinds of 
pursuit of a ieasonalde creature. Altei we liavr labour— and tor that leason gives a man a greater 
taken care to comnoued so much as is i.ei ev-.u y fm stork of health, and consequently a more perfect 
maintaining ouiselvcs in the oich-i of men muLhIiIc enjoyment ot hmi'elf, than any other way of life [ 
lo our diameter, the care of supnlluities is a vice considei the body as a ay steal ot lubes and glands, 
no less cxtiav.igant than the neglect ot ne«.ess,,i ics or, to use a nunc rustic phrase, a bundle of pipes 
would have been before. and s tra me is, fitted to one another alter so vvemder- 

Ceitaiii it is, that they me both out of nature, ful a manner as to make a proper engine I'm the 
when she is followed by uason and good sense It soul to noik with, 'i bis description does not only 
is from tins lellcction that I always lead Mr. (low- comprehendtlicbowels,bones, tendons, veins, nerves, 
ley with the greatest pleasure, ills magnanimity and niteries, but every muscle and every ligature, 
is as much above that of other cmi'ideiable men. as which is a composition of lihres, that me so many 
lus understanding; and it is a tine distinguishing imperceptible tubes or pipes interwoven on all sides 
spmt in the elegant author who published his wmks, with invisible glands ui strameis. 
to dwell so much upon the tonipei of Jus mmd and This general idea of a human body, without con 
the moderation ol lus desires By tins means he sideling it in the niceties of anatomy, lets us see 
has lendeied his l'ueiid as amiable as famous. That ( how absolutely uccessaiy labom is fm the right pie- 
slate of life wliieh beais the lace of povet ty with Mr. [ sei vatmn ot it. Theie roust be ficqueut motions 
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cessarily pioduce those coni p r L s-ioli:-, extensions, j ami il pledges ini: tin' more because it docs every 


euntoitiuns, dilutions, and all other kinds of motions 
that are iiccessaiy tor the proxcivation of such a 
system of tubes and glands us has been helme men 
turned. And that we might nut want uidiii'oim Lils 
lij engage Us in sui h ail exercise of the Inn!y .is is 


thing that I lejjune of it m the most profound silence. 
My landlady and her daughters are so well ac- 
ipiainted with iny hours of exercise, that the) never 
come into my room to drtuih me whilst I am inlying. 
When 1 was some yeaixyuiingei than I am.it pie- 


propei lor its welfaie, it is so oideied that no!lung ! sent. 1 used to employ uijitll m a moie labouous 
valuable can he pLOcund without it. Not to men- ! diversion, whn h I learned iinni a Latin treatise ot 
turn uehes and luumui, even toed and laiment are ’ excuses that is wnlTen with gi-al erudition ■ tin* 
uni to he (ome at Without the toil of the hands and there call-d .he lighting with a man s own shadow, 
sweated'the blows. I’Mividence turmshas materials, and < oiisists m Lie blandishing of two short sticks 
e\pt'( ts tll.lt W t! should wink them up utii'clw ! giasped m e.nh li n d, mid loadc-ii with plugs ot ea> 
The e,iiill must be laboured befoie il gives it, m- al eilliu end. This opens the chest, exeua.ms the 
iiee.se, and when it is Kneed into its beveial pn>- 
dtiels, how many hands must they pass through 
betore they sire lit loi use 1 Manufactuies, trade, 
and agucultuie, uatuially employ more than nine 
teen 


Ut’liuiuuii;, uaunany i'jiiijjivj v iiwi c **'■*■- | » t l , 

paits of the species in twenty; and a- loi those j method of lighting with then own s ini ow . 

.. a 1 1. _ .1 i.. i .1. l' .1.. s, 1111 L.iii ii. 1 niurlif rmifhn f? \<!1Y 1HIK ll 111 L*Vap*>l il tllC I 


Jimhs, and trivia a rn.m all the pleasure of boxing, 
without the blows I could wish that several learned 
men would lay out that time which they employ m 
. uitrnvei'ics and disputes about nothing, in this 
■ • 1 ’ ll 

plcen, 

whn h makes them uneasy to the public as well as to 

To conclude, as Iain a compound of soul and body,^ 
I Minsidei in) sell as obliged to a double s< heme of 
duties; and think 1 have nut ft-Jlilh d the business of 
the day when 1 do not thus employ the one ill labour 
and exercise, as well a, the other m study and eou- 


who are not obliged to labour, by the condition hi might conduit; \civ much to evapoi 
ii In. li they aie bom, they are mole liineraldt' thru 
the rest ot mankind, unless they indulge I hems, h es 
m that vnluntaiy labour v'lndi goes by the name 
ol exereue. 

My ft lend fsu llogc r has Imen un indefatigable 
man in liusine-.i of fins kind, and has hung several 
joltt S of his house with the tinplue.nf lie, iomiei 
lahouis. T bo walls of his great hall aie i ov end j templatnm 
with the hums ol sevcial kinds id doei that he lui- 
killed m the chase, w hit h he thinks (he liiokt va¬ 
luable tunutuie ot Ins house, as they ill i r,i linn tic- 
.pient topics of dtsCouise, and shew tint be Inis not 
been idle At the h.wir end of the hall is a huge 
oft- i s -kin Hulled with hay, which lus mother m- 
d-'i "cl to be hung tip in tb.at maiim t, and the king lit 
looks upon it Willi gicat >utisfac! imi. b> c an 
Irenes lie was but nine \rais old when Ins dn 


it 

killed i 
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_ViHiU Jiu/rnfi t'hmoro Ciflunon, 
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1 he (*t hoing hilK ami (hiding hound*■ mute 

TtiOsi. wli I hue seai-elied into human miline ob - 
seivo that notiling so much shows the nobleness of 
(he soul, as that its felicity consists in action. Evc-ty 
hall A little loom adjoining to the hall is a kind ' p ^ Sl]( |, , U1 ai | UP pmicipfe ill him, that he 

I.l atsenal Idled with gnus ol' sevetal sues ami m- ; w] jj |; U( j 0 nt something to employ himself upon, m 


Volitions, with winch the knight has made gnat 
haven in the woods, and destinycd many ilioin.unls 
i f pheasants, p.nti nlges, and wood. oeks. 11 1 - stable 
douis are patched With noses that belonged to tuxes 
of the knight's own limiting down. S'r Huger 
.shewed mo one of them that lot distinction sake lias 
a iiiuss nail stuick through it, which cost him about j 
fifteen hours icditig, rained him through half a do/en 
lounnes, killed him a lira, e of geldings, and lost 
abnve halt liis dogs. This the kmght looks upon as 
one of the gieatcst exploits ot his life The per- 
veise widow, whom 1 have given some account of, 
was the death of several luxes, fut .Sir linger has 


1 have 


v.’hatevei place m slate of life he is pustecl. 
heard of a gentleman who was undoi dose, confine¬ 
ment in the"Hostile- seven vents, during which time. 
|,e amused himsdt in stuttering a few small pins 
about his {.hainhcr, pith,ring tlmm up again, and 
| placing them in did- '■ I't f gnu oil the arm ot a 
gieat chair. • lie olten told Ills fiien.ls atteiwaid, 
lb.it mile -s lie had found out tins piece ot excut-e, lie 
V, nlv believed he should have !o-t his senses. 

After what lias been said, I need not intoiui my 
leaders that Sir Hager, with whose . hamster 1 hope 
they aie at present pretty well ncipiamted, lias minx 
youth gone tlnough the whole emt'seof those riti.il 


tedd me, that m the com ve ot' bis amours lie pati lied 1 ians which the eountiy a bom. is in , and which 

the western door ot his stable. Wlienevei the widow ! ^ | )C , ( , x (,enu ly welt suited to that lahortmls 

was eni('l, the foxes wete sure to pay for it. In pro- j im ] us| a nlilu may.ob-.ptvc hete m a fat gicater 

portion as his passion fot the widow abated and edd | ( j (1 , ,j tal) m towns and cities. I have bc-loii- 

ago came on, he left oil lo\-liuuting ; but a bine is j | i)nf( (j l( somu 0 j U y f r ,end's exploits ■ lie lias in his 

not yet safe that sits within ten miles of Ins n-m-'’. j volU ],f u | ,l a y S taken forty i iiveys ot partridges in a 

Them is no kind of even ise which I vvoidd so [ . !in dfared many a salmon with a line fou- 

lominend to my readeis of both sexes as this ot | sistiULr of but a single hair. The constant thanks 


leiouimend 

tiding, as there is nolle whnh so much conduces to 
health, and is every way accommodated to the body, 
in (ending to the idea which I have given ot it 
Doctor Sydenham is very lavish in its piaises, and 
[ if the English leader would see the mechanical 
I efb-c ts of it described at length,lm may find them m 
[ a book published not many years since, under the 
title of Malkina (Jymnnitica* I'm my mvn part, 


when I am in town, for want of these opportunities, ■ ot iiei eouniios,, which he used to turn loose about the 

1 exercise myself an hour every morning upon a)_____ 

dumb Kell toat is placed ill a corner of nay room, j „ -ji,j, ^ tlicronyuiuivMcreu rial i-'x ce'.eti. ifed liook, Art; 
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sistiug of but a single _ 

and good wishes ol the nojghbouihuod always* at¬ 
tended him on account of his remarkable enmity to¬ 
wards. foxes; having destroyed uioie of I hose vermin 
in one year, than it was thought the whole rnuntiy 
could have produced. Indeed, the kmght docs not 
sgi npic to ova ii among his mobt intimate fnendii, 
tliat in older to oatahlibh his reputation this way, be 
has secrotlv sent lor great numbeus of them out of 


GynmnsUc* spoil AhU»jiioh, iic labn 41 -u 

See lib h cap b. ojm hb vi rap 2. 
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country by night, that he might the bettei signalize I some time ullciuaid unravelling the whole track shf, 


himsclt in their destruction the next day. His hunt- 
I ing hmscs were the finest and best managed in all 
these pints. Ills tenants are still full of the plumes 
J of agiey otoue-hovse that unhappily staked huuselt 
j set rial years siuce, and was buried with great so- 
: leumity m the orchard. 

Sir linger being at present ton old for fox-hunting, 
vO keep himself ill action, has disposed of hixheaglefr 
and got a pack ot stop-hounds What these want 
m speed, he cndcjvouis lo make amends lor by tlie 
deepness of their mouths and the vanetV of then 
notes, wluih air suited in sin h a ni.inner to each 
other, that the whole ciy makes up a eomph te con¬ 
cert. He is so nue in this paititular, that a gentle¬ 
man having made him a piesent of a very Hue hound 
the utlier day, the knight leturned it by the seuant 
with a great many expressions of civility , but de¬ 
sired Inin to U 11 his lnustei that. the dug lie lnid sent 
was indeed a most excellent ba-s, but that at present 
he onh wanted a < uiiutei-tenoi'. Could I believe my 
fneud had ever lead Shakspeaie, 1 should icitaiilh 
conclude he had taken the hilltllom ThesSUs m the 
JMttfiummtir Sh/kl's Uieam .— 

My huuinK aie lire cl out of the Sji.trt in kind. 

So Oil d, - so sanded t .uKl then tu ails .ire hiine 
\Vilti e.m lli.it sweep aw ly the uiuining dew 
(hoot d kneed .md dew ! i|> d like I hew iliiu fiultl, 
blow in piusuit, hut mail It d ill mouths like bulls, 
h.ai h undei e.u'h A cry muie limeable 
tV.is ni.\ei ll.Llioii d In, uol i hour d with lien n 

Su Huger is so keen at this spoil, lh.il he has been 
out almost every day since 1 came down; and upon 
tbe chaplain's otleimg to lend me his easy pad, 1 
was pievaihd on yesterday moiiung to make one of 
the company l was cm remedy pleased, as we rid 
along, to obseive the giuei.il benevolence of all the 
lieigtibouihood low aids my friend The l.nnieis’ 
soils thought themselves happy if they f mild open a 
gate for the good old kuiglit as be passed by ; wind) 
lie generally requited with a nod m a smile, and a 
kind inquiry after (heir IjLhcrs or uncles. 

After we had iid about a mile fiom home, we came 
upon a large heath, and the .sportsmen began to 
beat. They bad done so tor some time, when, as I 
was at a little distance fiom the rest of the company, 
1 saw a liaie pop out trom a small turzenbrake almost 
under my lioi.se’s feet. 1 inaikcd the way she took, 
which I endeavoured to make the company sensible 
of by extending my arm , but to no purpose, till 
Sit Roger, who knows that none of niy extiaordmary 
motions aie insignificant, lode lip to me. and asked 
me if puss was gone that way t' Upon my answer¬ 
ing yes, he immediately called in the dogs, and put 
them upon the scent. As they were going oil, [ 
heard one ot the country tallows muttering to his 
companion, “that Twas a wonder they had not lost 
all their spott, tor want of the silent gentleman’s 
crying, Stole away.’’ 

This, with my ayerson to leaping hedges, made 
I me withdraw to a rising ground, fiom whence I 
! could have the pleasure of the whole chase, without 
the fatigue of keeping m with the hounds. Thehaie 
immediately threw them above a mile behind her ; 
hut l was pleased to find that, instead ot limning 
straight forvvaids, or, in hunter’s language, “ Hying 
the country,” as I was afraid she might have done, 
she wheeled about, and described a sort of circle 
round the hill where I bad taken my station, m such 
a manner ns gave me a very distinct view of the 
spent. I could see her first pass by, and the dogs 

’ Mouthed, champed. t Maiked with small spots. 


had made, and following hei through all her doubles, 
l was at the same tune delighted in observing that 
deterenee wluih the lest of the pad* paid to each 
pditicul.n hound, according Hi the diameter he had 
u< qiiued among them. Il they were at Unit, and 
an old hound of leputation opened but once, he was 
immediately billowed by I lie w bole ci y , while a law ] 
dog, in one who was a noted liar, might have y elped 
his lieait out, without being taken notice of. 

The hare now, atlei having squatted two oi throe ! 
times, and being put tip again as often, came still 
nearoi to tbe place whom she was at Hist stalled. 
The dogs pursued hei, and these vveie followed by 
tbe jolly knight, who rode upon a white gelding, 
encompassed by his tenants mid sei vants, and i heel¬ 
ing his hounds with all the gaiety ot live aiid-twenl). 
One of the spoitsuieu lode up to me, and told me, 
that he was sure the t base u as almost at an end, 
because the old dogs, wliuh had hitherto lain behind, 
now headed the pai k. The fellow was in the light. 
Our hate took a largo field just under us, followed 
by the full civ m view. 1 must toilless the Iniglit- 
liess of the weather, the i heertulness of evoiy thing 
aioiind me tile eluding of the hounds, which was 
leturned upon ns in a double echo from two lieigli- 
honiing lulls, with tile hallooing of the spottsinen, 
and the sounding of the horn, lifted my spmts into 
a must lively pleasure, which l freely indulged be¬ 
cause l was sure it was innocent. Ii 1 wjsmidei 
any concern, it was on account of the poor hate, Lhat 
was now quite spent, and almost within the ieach of 
her enemies ; when the huntsman getting forward, 
thievv down lus pole before the dogs. They weie 
now within eight yards of that game which they had 
been pnisuing lor almost as many houis ; yet on I lie 
signal hehue-iiieiitKiiied they all made a sudden 
stand, and though they continued opening as much 
as hefoie, dmst not ome attempt to pass beyond the 
pole. At the same time Su Roger rode forward, 
and alighting, took up the hare m his arms; which 
he soon alter delivcrcrcd up to one oi his seiv.mts 
with an oi del if she could he kept alive, to let hei | 
go in bis great oiclnird ; whom it seems lie has seve- 
lalof these prisoners ot war, who live together m a 
very comfortable captivity. I was highly pleased 
to see the discipline of the pack, and the good-na- 
tuie of the knight, who could not find m his heart 
to minder a creatine that had given him so much 
diveisiuii. 

As we weie letuming home, 1 leraembeivd that 
Mom-n nr l’usi hal, m lus most excellent discourse 
on the Misetv of Man, tells us, lhat all our endea¬ 
vours after greatness proceed from nothing hut a 
desire of being surrounded by a multitude of pm sons 
and adaits that may hinder us from looking into 
ourselves, which is a view we cannot hear. lie alter* 
wards goes on to shew that out love of spoils comes 
fiom the same ici«im, and is particularly Severn 
upon hunting. “ Wlmt,” says he, “ unless it be to 
drown thought, can make them throw away so much 
time and pains upon a silly animal, which they might 
buy cheaper in the raaihet ?” The foieguing reflec¬ 
tion is certainly just, when a man suffeis his whole 
mind to be drawn into his spurts, and altogetbci 
loses himself in the woods ; but does not affect those 
who propose a far more laudable end from this exer¬ 
cise, 1 mean the preservation of health, and keeping 
all the organs of the soul in a condition to execute 
her orders. Had that incomparable person whom 
I last quoted been a little more indulgent to him¬ 
self in tins point, the world might probably have mi 



! 
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joyod him much longer; whcieas, tluough too great 
an application to hi* «tuihe. , j in hi* )outii > lie con- 
irarUMl that ill habit, of bod), which, alter a tedious 
sickness, mined ium off in the tbitielh jear of his 
age , and the whole Jn^toi v wchive of his life till 
that time, is but one toiitinucil account of the beha- 
\n ui ol a noble soul struggling under iuuumerable 
pam> and di^lempeis. 

i’or iny own pail, 1 intend to limit twite a week 
■luting iu> •day with Su Roger, and shall pre^nhe 
(hn model ate use oi this 0 * 1111*0 to all niy (ountiy 
tnends, di the best kmd of ph\si( foi liieudjug a had 
constitution, and picseivmg a good one 

I cannot do this butler, than m tiie hdlowing bins 
out ol Mi. Drvflou 

Tic’ first pliynu i.iDM bj ilt'baut h v\< re m.»<lo , 

F \< i be,an, and t>)olh mi .tuns 1 h»* ti idt 

Ily chase mir Jon^ liv <1 Jalheis e.un ti 11n mi food „ 

Toil v f 1 in 1*4 tin licit im, and puiily d lln blood , 
but nc thru soil', 1 )»impel d 1 nr of nu n, 

Air <Lv null'd <1 a n Oi ihrt c --< "u- y« .11 ■* and ten 
lb tier to hunt 111 lii'idi lot In d'n uidmi'^lit, 

'I h.m tec lUe dot lot I* i .1 11 111 .1 ou di ui^lit 
' 1 'iic vu e I >1 < me 011 rvr< ( < <li pend 
(.joJ never ju nl« in-* vunk foi man to mein) 
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With voluntary die.ms they cheat, their mind-* 

Tunin'. aie '-mu' Opinions iu which ,i m-tti should 
■Maud neiitei, w ii limit encaging In* .r--riit to unmade j 
oi tin; 11! 1 1<■ i Sm h a h at, ring i.iilli as this, w hu h I 


Pitktug ..ti> ‘ituki uml i ,i;.mi i ';ti ;. to iirr-elt 

H*’r eyes v\ i ‘ ti m citing rheum «m' i,-ti) i! -Old rod - 

Cold palsy slc.ok tier lie,id , her Ii nuts seem'd Wilber ii; 

And nu ti,r elooked -li,,iililei-t ii.nl sin \>rapt 

'I lie tatter'd remnant ot an old ',iri[ ed liangimn 

ti Inch sen ed to keep 'iei t lln ass lioin ll-e , old : \ 

iaj tin ii* w ,ta m illing ot a pier o about IlM 

llei ]tm,r weeds une all o er i oai llypa’ilitl 

W Jill dllierc lit i open'ii lies, hl.n k n d. w Inle, yellow, I 

And stem d lo fj].ealt vanely oi vui (i lieilueh*. I 

As I was raii'inp on tins des ( iijtIil.ii, ami ronipar- 
tug il with the object belnre me, the knight tul<l 
me, that (Ins very uH nimi.m had tho lepuutum of 
a witch all nm the cnunliy , tluit In i lips were nh- 
so; M'd tu lit alw.n*i m liinfuii . anil that tin it* was' 
lint a switch iilmul Ini house which her neighbours 
did not hchrvt had taintd liti several bundled?' 
ol'milts. It slit chain td to stumble, they always 1 
tnmitl stu ks 01 stl.'UVS that 1 IV ill tilt <• ol a ernss 
lit'kin 1 her 11 ’ slit mailt any mistake at (Imitli, 
and crti-d until iu a wnrirg plitc, they novel failed 
to com hide that slit was -.mug hei piayci.s hack - 
ward'. Tin it was not a maid ui the pansli that 
would lake a pin nt hei, though sht should oliti a 
bag ot money with it. Sht gats hv the name ot [ 
Moll Whitt, and has mailt (In' country ting with j 
M-vci.il tai.jtinaiy csjdmts which ait jialmcd 14)011 ! 
hei. It Lhc 11 a 11 \-111.1111 dm s not make liti liuttti 
e nine so soon as sht would have it, Moll Whitt is at 
the bottom of tlit ihmii. If a hoist sweats >11 lln* 
sfahlt, Moll Wlult has littn upini Ini' hack. II a 
li.ut inakts an untxpti tod esiapt IVum tht hounds, 
the huntsman tuist.s Moll White. “Nay, ’ says 
Sir linger, 1 I have known tin- master of the puck, j 


refuses to settle upon Ins (lot**)lmuatnni, is ahsolulely 
nrtossaiy in a umid that m caudal to avoid eirnis 
and ]irtpnsso-'inns Wlwu the aigmuents pioss 
equally in, bnlly snh" iu mutters that ait nidifltient 
lo Us, the saltst metliud is to give up nuisiUos In 
neither. 

It is with this temper ’>1 mind that I eons der the 
subject uf witi he 1 .itt When I Ire ,11 (lie telaliuns 
that aie made limn all pails of the wuihl, not only 
from Nuiivay and 1, ,1 p'1.1 nil, finm tin: Last and Wi st 
Indies, lnil Iromcvtiy paitn ular nation 111 Kuiupe, 
1 can nut bn hi ,\i flunkin', that then* is stub an in¬ 
tercoms!' mid cuiniiitKc with evil spmK as that 
which we espiess by the name of wiuhciaft. But 
win 11 I consider that the ignorant and < rtdulous 
pails of the woiId abound most in these lcdalions, 
and tIi* 1 persons am.nig ns, who are supposed to en¬ 
gage in micIi an infernal comment, are people of a 
weak undejstanding and crazed unaginalioii—and at 
the same time 1 piled upon the many linpostuies and 
delusions of this nature that have been dciei ltd m 
all ages, I eiideirwnu tu suspend my belief fill I hear 
mote tcitnm .u counts Ilian any winch have yet tome 
lo my knowledge. In short, when I consider the 
question, whether llieie aiesueli persons in (lie Build 
as those Be call witches, my mind is divided between 
two opposite opinions, or rather (to spn.k my 
thoughts freely) I believe in genciul that llieie is, 
and has been, sm h a tiling ns witchcraft ; hut at the 
same time tail give no ciedit to any paitituhir in¬ 
stance of it. 

I am engaged in this speculation, by some occur¬ 
rences that I met with yesterday, winch 1 shall give 
my re.ulei an account of at large. As I was-walking 
with my friend bir Roger by the side of one of his 
Hood.-., an old woman applied herself to me for my 
rhaiity Her diess and figure put me 111 umtd of 
the following desmptiun in Otway : 

In a dc.se lane, as 1 pursu'd my journey. 

I spy'll a wrinkled hag, willi grewii double, 


upon sm h an no .nmi, send one of his m lVrtnls to 
set. il Moll Whitt had been out (li.it in. u lung.” 

This ai count lai-nl iny euineity so lar, that 1 
heegidmv l'uend S11 Uogti to go with me into her | 
hov.d, w Inch stnu.i 111 a solitaiy 1 inner under the side 
o) the wood. Upon mu last eiitenng, Sir ltugei 
winked to me, and pointed tu something that stood 
behind the door, whnh, upon looking that way, I 
found to he an old hmom si,ill'. Al the same time 
lit whispcicj nit in (lit car to take notice ot a tabby 
tat that sate in the chimney corner, which, as tin 1 
old knight told me, lay nmlei as had a icport as Moll I 
White hcrstll ; for besides that Moll is said olten lo 
aci nmpany her 111 the same shape, the eat is inputted j 
to have spoken iwkp or th 1 ice in her life, mid to | 
have played several pranks above the capacity ol an I 
oidniaiy eat. I 

I was sei ictly concerned to see human nature in | 
so inutb wretchedness ami di-grace, hut at the same 
tune could not toi hear smiling f. hear Sir Roger, 
who w a little puzzled about the old woman, advising 
her as a justice of peace lo avoid all communication 
with the devil, and never to luut any of her neigh¬ 
bour's cattle. We concluded 0111 visit with a bounty 
which was very acceptable. i 

in our return home Sir Roger told me that old 
Moll had been oRen brought belotc him foi making 
children spit pins, and giving maids the nightmare; 
and that the country-people would b< tossing hoi 
into a pond and toying cxpeiimcuts with her eveiy 
day, if xt was not for him and his chaplain. 

i have since found upon inquiry tlmt Sir Roger 
was several times staggered w ith the lepuits that had 
been brought him concerning this old woman, and 
would frequently have bound her over to the county 
sessions, had not, Ins chaplain with much ado per 
suaded him to the contrary. 

I have been the more particular in this account, 
because I hear there is scarce a village 111 England 
that has not a Moll White in it When uu old 
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worn,in Hi* to dual, and glow chargeable to a 
ji.iri b, ■■'lie is generally turned into a witch, and fills 
tlie alede country with extiavaganl tancics, lmagm- 
aiy distempers, and li-uilyingdicams. lathe mean 
time, tlie poor vvreti h that i» the imioeriit occasion 
of si many evils, begins to be flighted at hoi self, 
and smui tun; s conlchxcs seeiet ommuciccs and tanii- 
lianlies that hei imagination tonus jn a diluimis 
old ago. This frequently outs off chanty from the 
greatest nhjcits of compassion, and inspires people 
With a mulevtjleltie touaids those poor dcciepnl 
paits of our species, in whom human nature is de¬ 
faced by nihmiily and dotage. L. 
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This agreeable seat is surrounded with so many 
pleasing walks, which aie stunk out of a wood, m 
the midst of which the house stands, that one tan 
huidly he weaiy ol nimbling liom one laliy rinth of 
deliglit to another. To one used to live m the city, 
the charms of the countiv are so exquisite that the 
mind is lost in a < eitaiu trail spoil aim h laisj^ us 
above ordinal}’ life, and yet is not strong enough to 
be inconsistent ruth tranquillity. This slate id nuiul 
uas 1 in—lavished with the minium ofwaleis, the 


I Themiata, hei favourite woman, is every whit as 
! carelul of whom she speaks to, mid what she says 
i Let the ward he a beauty, her confidant shall treat 
you with an air of distance, let hei be a fitilmie, and 
she assumes the suspicious behaviour of In l tueud 
and patroness. Thus it is that vciv many ot our ur- 
inairied women ol di'tinctiou me to all niteut.s and 
j pm poses man ud. except the consideration ot differ¬ 
ent sexes. They an; uirei Ily under the (Minim t of 
then whisperei , and think they are m a Mate of 
lieedom, while they can plate with one ot these at¬ 
tendants of all men in geueial, and still avoid the 
man they must like. You do not see one In ness m 
a hundred whose fate does not turn upon this ur- 
cuinstance id’ i boosing a uynlulant. Thus it 18 that 
tfie lady is addicted to, piesented, and Haltered, 
only by plow, ill her woman. lit my rase, how is 

it possible that -’ ,Sli linger was pmc.-rding 

in his hdianguc, when we lieaid the voice ot one 
speaking veiy iiupoitunatrdv, ami repeating these 
Wolds, “ Wli.it, not one smile We fjillowed the 
sound till we i nine to a ib'ae thu hei, on the otin r 
side of which we ; aw a young woman sitting as it 
ueie in a prison ited sullenness just ovei a trailu- 
p.uent fountain. Opposite to tier stood Mi. William, 
Sii Hogei’s mastei of the game. Tlie knight whis- 
pcied me, “llist, these aie lnveis.” The huntsman 
looking earnestly at tlie shadow of the young maiden 
in the slienni—‘‘Oh thou dear pulute, if thou 
toubLi remain tlmie in the absence id that lair erea- 


whisper ot hiec'/e.s. the singmg ot hubs; and w hethei j tille whom \on iepioseut Ml the water, how willingly 1 
1 looked up to the In uveas, down ou the cat Ili, tn ( could 1 stand hem satisfied ioi cvei, without troubling ! 
turned to the piosprcla .Hound me, Mdl stun k with my dc.u Hetty hevtsidf with any mention of her mi- j 
new sense of pleasin' ,—when I found by the von eof | loitunatr Wdli.nn, whom she is angry with ! But j 
my fi lend, who walked by me, that we had insensibly j alas 1 when she pleases to be gone, thou wilt also j 
studied into the glove siured to the widow. “ Tins j \umMi—yet lei me talk to thee while thou dost stay. | 
woman,” says he, “ is ot all otheis the most nmntel. j '1 etl my dearest Betty thou dost not mine depend 1 
ligible • she eithei designs to many, ol she does not I upon her th.iu does her William, her absent e will i 
What Is the most peiplcxnig of all is, that she doth I make away with me as well a, thee. Il she offers to 1 
not eithm say to hei lovers she has any u solution lemove thee, 1 will jump into these waves to lay i 
against th.it condition of liie in geneial. or that she 1 bold on thee—herself, her own dear person, I must 
banishes them ; hut, oil emus ot her mvu incut, she never emhiaee again. Still do you hear me without ! 

penults their addicsse--, without tear of any ill con- i one Minli-It is loo much to’hear.” He hail lio ! 

.sequence, m want ol lesprit, horn their lage or ! sooner spoken theSg wolds, but he made an offer of | 
despair She has that in hef tTpei t against who li it , thinning himself into the water . at which his mis- j 
is impossible to oil oul A man vv hose "l lion gilts aie j tress slai ted up, and at tlie next instant he jumped i 
constantly bent upon so ,tgn cable an ohput, must at ross the fountain, sand met her in an emlnace. She, j 
be excused d the oidmaiy occunuiies in wnversa halt ueovenng 1‘iom her flight, said in the most i 
tion are below his attention 1 call her indeed pel- ehaiui.Bg voice imaginable, and with a tone of com- 
verse, hut, alas ! vvliy do t call tier so ’—because plaint “ I thought how well you would diovvu your- 
hei superior merit is such, that I cannot appioacb self. No, no, you will not drown youisclf till you 
hei without ,r,ve—that my tieint is checked by too have taken your leave ot Susan Hobday.’' The 
much esteem I am angiy that her charms me not huntsman, with a tenderness that spoke the most 
! injt c accessible that l .mi mote me lined to worship passionate love, and with his cheek close tollers, 
than salute her How olten have I wi-hed her un- wluspeied the softest vows of fidelity in her ear, and 
happy, lhat I might have an oppoiiimity of serving cried, “ Do not, my dear, believe a woul Kate WU- , 
bei ! and bow oiteu troinded m tliat veiy iniagma-1 low says; she is spiteful, and makes stories, because 
tioa at giving her the pain ot being obliged 1 Well, ! she loves to hear me talk to herself for your sake.” 

I have led a misciable lite in secret upon her ae- | “• Look you theie,” quoth Sir linger, “ do you see 
count; but fain y she would liavo condescended to 1 there, all mischief comes from conhdants! But let 
have some icgaul tor me, if it had not t/eeu lor that us not interrupt them ; the maid is honest, and the 
watchful animal her confidant. man dare not be otherwise, for he knows I loved her 

“ Ot all persons under the sun” (continued he, father: I will interpose in this matter, and hasten 
calling me by my name), “be sure to set a mark the wedding. Kate Willow ia a witty mischievous 
upon conhdants. they are of all people the most wench in the neighboui hood, who was a beauty; and i 
impertinent. What is most pleasant to observe in makes ipe hope I shall see the perverse widow in her 
them n, that they assume to themselves the meiit of couditmn. She was so flippant in her answers to 
prisons whom (hey have in their custody. Orestilla all the honest fellows that came near her, and so | 
c. a gie.it foi tune, and in wonderful danger of sur- very vain of her beauty, that she has valued herself 
p'l-r-y theretore full of suspicions of the least indif- upon her charms till they have ceased. She therc- 
1c,'‘Ilf thing, paiticularly caieful of new acquaint- fore now makes it her business to prevent other 
I aut;c -' a ‘‘' 01 growing too familiar with the old. young vv omen from being more discreet than she was 
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well enough, ‘Sir Roger .uul 1 mutt make a mutch, 
n lor we are both despised l>v tbo.se wo loved.’ The 
|iu-sy has a great J«m 1 of power wherever she copies, 
, 111,1 has her share pi i ul.ning. 

“ llowevoi, when I relied upon this woman, I do 
mil know whetliei in the main t am the worse lor 
living loved her . whenever she is ret tilled to my 
imagination, my vmth returns, and I feel a forgotten 
iva>intli in my veins. This alflielion in my life has 
it,caked all my conduct with a soilness, ol which I 
should otherwise have been imapalde. It is owing, 
p.-i Imps, to this dear imago m my heart that I am 
ipt to relent, that I easily forgive, and that many 
,1,‘suable things are grown into my temper, which 1 
should not have arrived at by better motives than 
the thought of being one day heis. I am pretty 
writ satisfied sindi a passion as l have had is never 
well eincd, and between you and me, I am often 
apt. to imagine it has had some whimsn al etl'i'i t upon 
mv brain lor 1 fieipumflv iiud, that m my most se- 
;ions discouiM’ I let fall some comical f.ilniliailty ol 
j speech or odd phi.iw.Hhat makes the company laugh. 

JI own or, 1 r,i n not hut alio vv she is a iu<,-t i \ i ellen 1 
1 '.‘.orn.ui \1'iieit .she is in tlie lountiv, I wan,ml she 
does 11 ,,| mu i i!,i .'.uiic,, but is ads upon the lialme 
j ot plants , hut h is a gins hive, ml 1 com, s into the 
i gaiden out of hooks T , aec tluui woik, and ohscivc 
i the polii ms of then c,mmonw calth She tjsjdci stands 
eveiy thing 1 would give ten [mulids to hear her 
■ligim with my fiumd Su An hew h'ifet'poit about 
I 1 1 ado, No, no, lbi all she looks soinuiaenl as ll 
j weie, take my woiil tin b ..ho is no tool.”—1’. 

No, ll'J.I TUESDAY, JUJA 17, 1711 

\ frlw»iii (ju.im <li> ci,it K<’m mi WcIi’mv, i 

Mult us ej»o huio n« «iia* -nmiltnii - — Vim. Iv 1 i 

The cil> nit n < ill Homo, umknlul < h'\vi> 

1 llioiiylit nsLinbh‘d tins our humble town—AV amo^. 

Tin: first and must obvious iidletlions which anso 
in a man who changes the city f,u the (ounliv, are 
upon the difleuml manners ot the people whom he 
meets Willi ill those two dltfeicilt .scene, ot life. By 
liiinners I do not nn an morals, but hchavioui and 
guod-liireding, as ihev shew ihem.-elve.'- m the town 
| and iu the counhy. 

j Ami heir in the limt place I must absent’ a very 
j great revolution I hat has happened in this article of 
good-breeding Sc venal obliging deteieuees, con¬ 
descension’*, and submission-,, with many outwaid 
funn* and ceiemomes flint, accompany them, weie 
ficst of all brought up among the politer pait of 
mankind, who lived m mints acid cities, and distin¬ 
guished themselves from the rustic part of the species 
(who on all occasions acted bluntly and natmally) 
by such a mutual complaisance and intci”, .rse of 
civilities. These forms of conversation by degrees 
multiplied and grew troublesome ; the modish world 
found too great a constraint in them, and have there¬ 
fore thrown most of them aside. Conversation, liku 
the llounsh religion, was so encumbered with show 
and ceremony, that it stood m need of a reformation 
to retrench its superfluities, and restore it to its na¬ 
tural good sense and beauty. At present, therefore, 
tin unconstrained carriage, and a certain openness 
of behaviour, are the height of good-breeding. The 
fashionable world is grown free and easy; our man¬ 
ners sit more loose upon us. Nothing is. so modish 
as an aggrecable negligence In a word, good- 
breeding shews itself most, where to at) ordinary eye 
it appears the least. 
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ii after llus nc hick mi the people of mode in the 
country, we find m them the mantlets of the last age. 
They have no sooner letihed themselves up to the 
fashions (it the polite woi id, hut the town has dropped 
them, and are nearer to the fust stale of nature, than 
to those lefinements which lonimr'y reigned in the 
court, and still prevailed m the emuitiy. One mav 
now know a man that never convi isol in the world, 
by his exvc-s ot good-breeding A polite i miniry 
is,June shall make you as many bows m half an 
hour, as would sene a couiticr I'm a week. There 
is infinitely more to do about pluie and precedency 
in a meeting of jnstnes’ wives, than in an assembly 
of (hiehe-ses 

Tins anal politeness is very troublesome to a man 
of my temper, who generally take the chair that is 
next me, and walk first or last, in the flout 01 in the 
tear, as chance diret ts. 1 have known my friend 
Sir Roger’s dinner almost cold befuio the company 
could adjust the ceremonial, and he prevailed upon 
to sit down ; and have healtily pilled my old fncud, 
when I hive seen him foiccd to puk and cull hi. 
guests, as they sat at the sev er,il paits ol his table, 
that he might drink their health mem ding to then 
respective ranks and ijuahties. Honest AV ill Wimble, 
who T should have thought hud been altogether uu- 
iiifi cli d with lereemny, gives me abundance ot 
tumble in this p,u An tilar. '1 hough he lias been fish¬ 
ing alt the nun mug, he will not help himself at din¬ 
ner until I arn sei veil. When we ate going out of 
the hall, he inns hi hind urn; and last night as we 
uei a walking in the fields, stopped slim tat a stile until 
I came up to it, and upon my making signs to lnm 
fi> get over, told me with a senou* smile, that sure 1 
believed tin \ had no mami 'i- in the cnuiltiy. 

Tlieio has happened another revolution ur the 
point ol good-lit ceding, which i elates to the conver¬ 
sation among men of mode, and who.h 1 cannot hut 
look upon as veiv cxtiaoidiiurv. It wa« cert only 
one ot the fiist di-lim turns ot a well-hied man to 
ex pi ess every thing that had the most remote ap¬ 
peal .nice of being obscene, jti modest tenus and dis¬ 
tant phi.isos; whilst the clown, who had no such 
diheiey of conception and expression, clothe l his l 
ideas in tliiwe plain homely terms that ur" t! .met 
td.vions >ui> li.itui al. This kind of goo 1 -manners 
was pel haps cm ru’d to mi excess, so as to make Con- 
vei-alion ton still', jorm.il, and pieci-e for which 
reason (as hypocrisy m one age is geneially suc¬ 
ceeded by atheism ill another) eonvcisation is in a 
gr’.it measure ielapsed into the first extreme: so 1 
that at present several of oui men of the town, and j 
parlitulaily tluise wlm have, been polished in Trance, 
make use of the most coarse, unuvilved words m 
our language, and utter themselves often in suih a 
manner as a clown would blush to hear. 

Tins infamous pure of good-breeding, which 
reign* among the coxcombs of the town, has not yet 
made its way into the country: and as it is impos¬ 
sible for such an irrational way of conversation to 
last long among a people that make any profession 
of religion, or show ot modesty, if the (Ouiitry gen¬ 
tlemen get into it, they will certainly he left in the 
lurch. Their good-breeding will come too late to 
them, and they will be thought a parcel of lewd 
clowns, while they fancy themselves talking together 
like men of wit and pleasure. 

As the two points of good-breeding, winch I have 
hitherto insisted upon, regard behaviour and con 
versatmn, there is a third which turns upon dies* 

In this, too, the countiy aie very much behindhand. 
The rural beaus are not yet got out of the fashion 
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that took place at. the lime ot' the revolution, but 
rule about the eountrv in red coats ami laced hats, 
while the women in many pails arc still trying to 
outvie one another in t he height of their head-dress.-s. 

Hut a friend of mine, w ho is now upon the western 
circuit, having promised to give me an account ol 
the seveial mode- and fashions that pin ail m tin- 
different pails of the nation llnougli winch lie passes, 
1 shall deler the i obliging upon this la--! lopie till 1 
have ri reived .1 lettei fioni linn, which 1 expect 
every post.—L. 

No. 120.] WEDNESDAY, JULY 18, 1711. 

--in < redo, quia it do niifu . lilis 

Insemillo- Vila lieora 1 llv 

-1 det 111 :In 11 breasts m-pu it 

With a >in me -.qp'nt) —- 

Mv friend S11 lioger is very oft< 11 inmiy with me 
upon my passing so unit I- of my lime nui'uig Ins 
poultry lie has caught me twice or thure looking 
after a hud’s nest, ami seveial tunes silting an hum 
or two together near a lieu and chickens, lie tells 
me lie believes 1 ant pci son ally acquainted y it Ii ev cm v 
low! about bis hoiisc; calls alicli a p.irtienhii cotk 
my favonte ; and licqucntly complains that bo tint ks 
ami geese have mine of iny company than hnnsfejl 

I must confess I am minutely delighted with those 
speculations of nature which ate to he matte in a 
countiy life ; and as my reading has -.coy nun Ii lain 
among hooks ol natural Insroiy, I cannot hnbeai 
recollecting upon this cietasion the seveial it 111,11 ks 
which I have met vvilh in juthuls, and compauug 
them with whal falls undei my ow 11 observation Jhe 
arguments for l’rovidcnt e diawn fioni the natuial 
history nt annuals being 111 my upimnit demonstrative. 

'1 lie make ot oveiy kind of animal is iliilerent tiom 
that ol every otlici kind; and yet them is not the least 
turn in the muscles or twist m the litres of any one, 
which does not lender them more picipoi fui that 
pniticular annual's way of hie than any other cast 
or texture of them would have been 

The most violent appetites in all ciralurcs am 
lust and hunger. The hist is a perpetual call upon 
them to piopagate their kind, the lattei topie-cive 
themselves. 

It is astonishing to consider the diffeienl degrees 
of tare that descend from the pm cut to the young, 
so far as it is absolutely ncie-s.ny for the leaving a 
poslenty. Some eieatuies cast tlnur eggs us chance 
directs them, and think ol them no tardier; 11s in¬ 
sects arid seveial kinds cd fish. Others, of a nicer 
frame, find out proper beds to deposit them 111, and 
there leave them, as the serpent, the crocodile, mid 
ostrich . others had h their eggs and tend the luilli 
until it is liable to shift ibi itself. 

What ran we call the principle wlm h directs every 
different kind of bird to observe a particular plan 111 
the structuie of its nest, and directs all the* same 
species to work after the same model ? It cannot be 
imitation; fot though you hatih a crow under a 
hen, and never let it see any of the works of its own 
kind, the nest it makes shall be the same, to the lay¬ 
ing of a stick, with all the other nests of the same 
species. It cannot be reason ; for were animals 
endued with it to as great a degree as man, their 
buildings would lie as different as mys, according to 
thti different conveniences that they would piopose 
to themselves. 

H it not remarkable that the same temper of 
weather, which mises this genial warmth in uniinal*, 
should cover the trees with leaves, and tho fields 


with gra«s, for then security and concealment and 
pioilucc such infinite swarms ot insects for the sup¬ 
port and sustenance of their rcspoi (ive broods 5 

[» it not wondeilul that the love of*tlie p.uent 
should he so violent while it lasts, and that it should 
Iasi no longer than i; necessary for the pieseivatuu 
of the young ? 

The violence of this natural love is exemplified 
hy a vei v barbarous experiment; vvtin h I -hall quote 
at length, as 1 find it 111 an excellent author, and 
hope my leaden, mil p.udou the mentioning such an 
instance of ciuclly, because there is nothing can so 
ctle< I’j.iliy shew the strength of that piuiupie i’i 
animals ol whiih I am heie -peaking “ A person 
who was will -killed ill dissections opened a biuh, 
and as the lev m the uio-t exquisite Hulun's, offeied 
bet one ot her young ]iup]iics, wlm h sjie lnimech- 
atidv loll a licking , undid* the time sermecl lusciiv 

I Me ol liri min pain. Oil the u'Uiov.il, she kept 
her eye li.xi d on it and began a wailieg-oit of ci v, 
wlm h seemed l.ithoi to pierced lii.ui the loss of hei 
young one, than the -en-i of hot own loinn’its” 

llut notwithstanding tins 11.1 tu 1 .il love 111 liiufes is 
nms li ionic violent and intense than 111 iatinn.il 
(ie,ilmcs, l’ievidence has taken laic lIi.it it should 
he no longci troublesome to the p.uMit than it is 
useful to the young ; tin mi soon as tlie* wants of the 
latter 1 cast, the motlici \v it lull aw s Ik 1 fondness, and 
I leaves them to provide fin themselves; and what 1- 

II very n malleable cueuinslaucc ill tin- part of in- 
-tiiict, lie find that the love of the* pan nt may he 
lengthened 1 at beyond its usual tine, it the pte-eiv- 
ilium ot (hi* spee 11Vreqmiex it, as we may see 111 
finds that drive away Ilnur young as -omi a- they 
one able to pot their livelihood, hut continue to teed 
them if they ale tied In the Iiesfj, or coilhio d with.11 
a e ago, or by any other means appear to he out of 
a condition ol supplying their own necessities. 

Tins natuial Into is not absolved 111 m mini Is to 
ascend Jiom the young to the patent,’ which is not 
at .ill neicssaiy toi the continuance ol the sjir>cii*s , 
On 1 indeed 111 1 e.i will aide e 1 eat u res does it use ill an V 
j i lopoilion, ,1- it spieads itself downw.ud , tor m all 
iaiinly affectum, we find piuteetnm planted and id¬ 
ioms bestowed, are gieatei motives to love and ton- 
del liess, than safely, beludils, (11 file received 

One vv wild vvunder to lieai se eptii al men disputing 
for the reason of animals, and telling us it is only 
our prides and prejudices that will not allow them 
the n-e* of that hie ultv 

ltcdsoii shews itself in all ore uircners of liter j 
whereas the biuta makes no discovery of sui Ii a ta¬ 
lent, hut 111 what immediately li’gards his own pic- 
scrvation or the continuum e of his species. Ani¬ 
mals in their generation are wiser than the sons «f 
men ; hut their wisdom is confined to a fi vv particu¬ 
lars, and lies in a very narrow compass. Take a 
bruin out of 1 is instinct, and you find him wholly 
deprived of understanding. To use an instance that 
comes often under observation : 

With what caution does the hen provide heisclf a 
nest 111 places nntiequented, and free from noise and 
disturbance ! when she has laid her eggs 111 such a 
manner that she can cover thorn,,what caie does she 
take in turning them frequently, that all parts may 
partake of the vital warmth ! when she leaves tlTom, 
to provide for her necessary sustenance, how punc¬ 
tually does she return before they have tune to coed, 
and becume incapable of producing an animal ! In 
the summer you sec her giving herself greater free¬ 
doms, and quilling her care for above two hours 
together ; but in winter, when the rigour of the sea- 
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sou would chill the piiuciples of life, and destroy 
the young one, she grows more assiduous in her at¬ 
tendance, and stays away hut half the tune. When 
j the both approaches, with how much nicety and 
'i attention dues she help the chick to break its prison 1 
not to take notice of hoi covering it 1'ioui the inju- 
j riesuf the weather, pioviding it proper uouushmont, 
i and teaching it to help it cell; not to mention her loi- 
j taking the nest, if alter the usual time ol reckoning 
j the young one does not make its uppeiiuuco. A 
j chemical operation could not be followed with greater 
art or diligence, than is seen in the hatching of a 
: chick, though there are, many buds that shew an 
infinitely greater sagacity in all the tuieuieulioned 
I partu ulais. 

I But at the same time the hen, that has all this 
seeming ingenuity (which is indeed absolutely neces- 
sat j for the piopugaliun ol the species), i onsidercd 
m other i aspects, is without the least gliminciiug of 
thought or common sense. She mistakes a pioi e of 
chalk hu an egg, and sits upon it m the same man¬ 
ner. She is insensible of any increase 01 diminu¬ 
tion in tin number ol thine she lass. She does not 
distinguish between hei own and those of another 
j species; ami when the. birth appeals of never Srj 
ditleieiit. a bird, will cheii-h it tin hei own. In all 
these eircilinstluces, winch do not curj an immedi¬ 
ate regard to the subsistence of lieiselt ui lier spe¬ 
cies, she is a veiy idiot. » 

Thcie is not, m in) opinion, any thing more mys¬ 
terious m n.itme than this uistiiu 1 m animals, which 
I thus rises above reason, and falls' ill till it • ly shell of 
j it. it cannot he accounted ter by any prepeities m 
J mailer, ami at the samt time works altei so odd a 
j immiic), th it one i annot ttnnk it the faiulty of an 
inlclleitu.il being. Fui my own pait, I look upon 
j it as upon the piniciple ot giaviiatum in bodies, 

I which is not to he explained by any known cpi ditics 
inhcleiil in the bodies themselves, nor itom the, laws 
of mechanism, but, according to the best notions of 
the greatest philosophers, is tin immediate lmptes- 
sioii trom the lirst mover, and the dnme energy ail¬ 
ing u the < teatuics.—L. 

No. 121-1 TilU11,SDAY, JULY 19, 1711. 

---Jovis omnia plena—Vina lscl ui Cfi 

—-- All thiiias arc* full of Jove 

As I wa“ walking this morning ill the great yard 
that belongs to my fiiend’s counliy house, I was 
wundeifuHy pleased to see the different winkings ot 
instinct m a hen followed by a brood of ducks. The 
young, upon the sight of a pond, immediately ran 
into it ; while the stop-mother, with all imaginary 
anxiety, hovered about the burders of it, to call them 
out of an element that appeared to her so dangerous 
and doluictive. As the different princip'e winch 
acted in these different animals cannot be termed 
reason, so when wo call it instinct, we. mean some¬ 
thing we have no knowledge of. To me, as 1 hinted 
in my last paper, it seems the immediate direction 
of Providence, und swell an operation of the Supreme 
Being as that which determines all the portions of 
matter to their proper centres. A modem philo¬ 
sopher, quoted by Monsieur Bayle in his leamiSl 
dissertation on the Souls of Brutes, delivers the same 
opinion, though in a bolder form of words, where be 
says, Dm est anima bruLorvtn, “ God himself is the 
soul of biutts.” Who can tell what to call that 
seeming sagacity in animals, which directs them to 
such food as is proper for thorn, and makes them na¬ 
turally avoid whatever is noxious or unwholesome ? 


Tully has observed, that a lamb no sooner falls from 
its mother, but immediately ami of its own accord 
it applies itself to the teat. Dumpier, in ins Tiavels, 
tells us, that when seamen aie tlnuvvn upon any of 
the unknown coasts of America, they never venture j 
upon the lllilt of any tree", liciw tempting soever it ] 
may appear, unless they observe that it is marked ! 
with the peeking of buds; but tall on without any 
feai nr appiohcUMim wheie the huffs have been be¬ 
fore them. 

But notwithstanding animals have nothing like 
the ll so of le.ison, we find m them all the lower 
pints of out liatuie, the passions and senses, in then 
greatest strength and pci faction. And here it i b 
worth our obseivation, that all beasts and birds of 
prey are wuudei tully subject to anger, malice, ic- 
vengc, and all the other violent passions that may 
animate them m search of then piuper food . as 
those (hat aie incapable of defending themselves, or 
annoying ol licit, oi whose safety lies chiefly m their 
flight, aie susjni ions, feaitul, and npptchensive of 
every thing they see oi lieai ; whilst otlieis that aie 
pi assistaiiee and use to man, have their natures soft¬ 
ened with something mild and tiactable, anil by that 
means aie qualified tor a domestic life, in this case 
the passions gcueiully c oirespond with the make of 
(he body. We do not hud the iui) of a lion ill so 
weak and defenceless an animal as a lamb* nor tho 
meekness of a lamb m a ei nature so armed for battle 
and assault as the lion. In the same inannei, we 
bud that pditnul.ir animals have a more or less ex¬ 
quisite sharpness and sagacity in those particular 
senses which most tom to their advantage, and in 
which their safety and welfare is the most concerned. 

Nor must we liete omit that great v.mety of arms 
withvvbn li nation lias differently fulfilled the bodies 
of seveial kinds ot annuals—Mich as claws, hoofs, 
horns, teeth, and locks, a tail, a sting, a trunk, or 
a piobosc is. IL is likewise obscividb) naturalists, 
that it must be some bidden piinciplc, distinct from 
what we call reason, which instincts animals in the 
use of these their arms, and teaches them tomanago 
them to the best advantage ; because they naturally 
defend themselves with that pait in which their 
•stiength lies, hel'oie the weapon he foimcd in it as 
is leuiarkabl* 1 m lambs, which, though they are bred I 
within dom s and never saw the actions ol their own I 
species, push at those who approach them with their j 
foieheads, befoic the lust budding of a horn appears. ! 

1 shall add to these general observations an in,- | 
stance, which Mr. Locke lias given Us, ot i’rovi- 
denre even in the impcrlecturns of a creatine which 
seems tho meanest and most despn able m the whole 
animal world. <• We may,” says he, “ from the 
make of an oyster, or cockle, conclude, that it has 
not so many nor so quick senses as a man, or seve- 
lal other animals; nor if it had, would it, in that 
state and incapacity of transferring itself from one 
place to another, be bettered by them. What good 
would sight and hearing do to a creature that cannot 
move itself to or from the object, wheiein at a dis¬ 
tance it perceives good or ovil ? Ana would not 
quickness of sensation be an inconvenience to an 
animal that must be still wheie chance has once 
placed if, and there receive the afflux of colder or 
warmer, dean or foul water, as it happens to come 
to it?" 

I shall add to’this instance out of Mr. Locke, an¬ 
other out of the learned Dr. More, who cites it from 
Cardan, in i elation to another animal which Provi¬ 
dence has left defective, but at the same time has 
shewn its wisdom in the formation of that organ Id 
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who li it seems chiefly to have failed. “ Whut is 
more obvious and ordinary than a mole; ami yet 
what mure pulpablc argument of Providence than 
she ? the members of Lei body aic so exactly fitted 
to her natuie and manner ut life, for her dwelling 
being under ground wlicie nothing is to he seen, 
nature lias so obscurely lit led her vvilli ryes, that na¬ 
turalists call sc.irce agiee w hether she base any sight 
j at all, or no. lint lot amends, what she is capable 
of loi hei detente and warning of dang'r, -he has 
veiy eniineiitly conleiied upon hei ; toi she is ex¬ 
ceeding ijuu k id hearing And then hei shoit tail 
and short logs, hut bioad foie-lei t aimed with shoit 
elaws, we see by the event In whul pmpuse they aie, 
she so swiftly winking hcr-clf under giouiul, and 
making her way so last in the cuitli as they that be¬ 
hold it cannot but aniline it. Her legs, thefldoie, 
are short, that -h" need dig no mure than will seivc 
the meie tlm kness of her body; and hei tore-feet 
me broad, that she mav scoop awav uiiuh enth at 
a time ; and little or no Lad she li is, because she 
eon isps H not on iho giouud, like the rat oi uum-e, 
of whose kindred she is; but lives undei the rsuili, 
and is fain to dig In i self a du idling then'. An 1 she 
making her way lhn»u 1 ;h so thu k an element, wlm h 
will not yield easily, as the air in the wntei, il had 
been datigei mis io li iie i!i..u u so long a tiftm be¬ 
hind her ; Tor her ciieiny might tall upon hei rear, 
and fetch her out, hefoie she had completed ui got 
full possession of bet woiks ” 

1 cannot foilnvu mentiuning Mi. Boyle’s renuuk 
iipuii this last ereatuie, who I lememhei somewhere 
ill hi., works observes, Ihat though the mole be not 
totally blind (as it is commonly thought) she has not 
sight enough to distinguish paitieul.il ub|o<ti-. *1 lot 
eye is saul to have but one humour in it, which is 
supposed to give hei the idea of light, Imt of nothing 
else, anil is so funned that tins idea is piobably pain¬ 
ful to the animal. Wheneiei she comes up into 
broad day, she might he in danger of being taken, 
unless she were thus affected by a light stiikmg upon 
her eye, and immediately warning her to hmy lu i- 
self m her piopei element. Mine sight would be 
useless to hei, as none at all might be lalal. 

1 have only instanced swell animals ns seefti the 
mo-t impel feet winks of natuie; and M Providence 
shews lt.si ll even in the blemishes ol these i icutuie-. 
bow much moie does it discover itself jti the seveial 
i endowments which it has vauously bestowed upon 
such ereatuies as are more or less brushed and c mil- 
pletcd m their seveial faculties, accoiding to the 
condition ot life in which they arc posted. 

I could wish our Iioyal Society would compile a 
body of natural history, the best that could be ga¬ 
thered together from hooks atidobservations. If the 
several writers among them took each his paiticuhn 
bpeues, ami gave us a distinct account o( its origi¬ 
nal, birth, aud education ; its policies, hostilities, 
and alliances, with the flame and texture ol its in¬ 
ward and outward parts, aud paiticularly those that 
distinguish it from all other ammals, with their pe- 
culiai aptitudes lor the state of being in which Pio- 
videnee has placed them, it would be one of the best 
services their studies could do mankind, and not a 
litile redound to the glory of the* all-wise Contliver. 

It is true, such a natural history, alter all the 
disquisitions of the learned, would ho infinitely short 
and detective. Seas and deseits hide miliums of 
animals from our oh-ervation. Innumerable artifices 
and strata gems ate acted in the " howling vvildor- 
n- ss" and m the '• great deep,” that can never come 
to oui knowledge. IJe ides that thene are infinitely 


[ mine species of crealurc'9 which are not to be 6cen 
I without, nor indeed with, the help of the finest 
glasses, than of swell as are Lulky enough for the 
naked eye to take hold of. However, her# the con- 
Sideiation of such ammals as lie within the compass 
of oui knowledge, we might easily form a conclu¬ 
sion ol the rest; that the same variety of wisdom and 
■'oodntss runs thiough the whole ireation, and puts 
every t n aluic in a condition to piovnle for us safety 
and Mib-i-tciu e in its piopei station. 

Tully has given us an admit able sketch of natural 
j lustoiy, mins second book (oneenung the Niiluic 
ol the (jiiils; and that m a style so raised by melu- 
phois and descupturns, that tt lilts the subject above 
laillcry and mlicule, which liequcnlly fall on such 
' nice observations when they pass tliioughlhe hands 
i ol an ordinal v writer—L. 
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Cooie. Jm umlu-lu \ ia ] i o c eliii mu es* —-I’t ui S; r Frag 
An a.'iei a fill' eiunpauieu u;ieii [lie i.aul is us ,n a co.u ll 

A max’s iiist c.i e should be to avoid the le- 
pio.'ii lies of his own hunt ; his next, to escape the 
j i eiisuirs ot the World ll the last lulerletes wdli the 
funnel. it ought to he ci.luely neglected; butolhei- 
vvise theie cannot he a gnatci satisfaction to uu 
honest mind, than to see those appioliisfimis whufi 
it gives itself, xecimdeil by the applauses of the pub¬ 
lic. A man is mine sine of Ins conduct ulmnthe 
vcidict wlm h he p.isM s uptin his own behaviour is 
thus vv ai i anted and cun in mod by the opinion ol all 
that know him. 

My win thy liiend Sir Huge) is one of those who 
is not only at peat a within himself, but beloved and 
esteemed by all about linn. lie leccnes a suitable 
tubule tot his universal benevolence to mankind, ui 
the u turns of afh ctnm and good-will which are paid 
him by eveiy one that lives in Ins neighbourhood 
1 lately met with two or thiee odd instances of that 
geneiul ii spei t which is shown to the good old 
height lie would needs cany Will Wimble and 
my.-elf with him to the (ounty assizes. A; we vveie 
upon tin road. Will Wimble joined a couple of plain 
men who rid before us, anil conversed with tliemfoi 
sometime, dining which my fuend Sn llogei ac¬ 
quainted me with theiv characters. 

“The lust ot I hem,” says he, “that has a spaniel 
by Ins side, is a yeoman of about a hundred pounds 
a-ycar, an honest man. lie is ju-t within the. game- 
act, and qualified to kill a hare or a pheasant. He 
knocks down a dinner with his gun twice oi thrue 
a week , and by that means lives much eheapei than 
those who have not so good an estate as himself, lie 
would lie a good neighbour if he did not di stioy so 
many partridges. In shoit, he is a veiy sensible 
man—shoots (lying—and has been seveial times 
foreman ol the petty-jury. 

“The other that rules along with him is Tom 
Touchy, a fellow famous for taking ‘the law’ of 
every body 'There is not one m the town where he 
lives that he has not sued ut a quarter-sessions. The 
Vogue had once the impudence to gfo to law with the 
widow. His head is full of costs, damages, and eject¬ 
ments. He plagued a couple of honest gentlemen 
so long for a trespass iu breaking one of his hedges, 
till lie was forced to sell the giound it enclosed to 
defray the charges of the prosecution. Ills futher 
left hun fourscore pounds a year; but ha has east 
| and been east so often, that lie is not now worth 
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Unity I suppose lu> is gi.mg upon 1 lie old business 
of tin. willow-live.” 

. As Hir linger was giving me this account of Tom 

; Pouchy, Will Wimble ami his two companions 
stopped short till we came up to them, After having 
p.iul their inspects to .Sir Unger, Will told him that 
Mi. Tout liy and lie must upped) to him upon a dis¬ 
pute that arose between them. Will, it seems, had 
been giving Ins fellow-liaveller an account of Ins 
angling one day m sm h a hole ; when Tom Touchy, 
instead of healing nut his stoiy, told him th.it Mr. 
Such-a-mo, it he pleased, might “ take the law ot 
him,” lor lUlnng in that paitnf the river. My 
liieml Sir Unger heaid thorn both upon a round trot, 
and after having paused some time, told them with 
tlie air of a man who would lint give h:s judgment 
rashly, that ** much might be said on both sides.” 
They We].’ neither ol them dissotis'icd With the 
knight’s fjeti I ruination, bii,iu-.o neilbei ol them 
found hansel! in the vionghv it Upon wlndi we 
made the best of our way to the a-si/es. 

The court was sat before Sir Unger came; hut 
notwithstanding all the justices had taken then 
places upon (he bench, they made room to! (lie old 
knight at the head of them ; who ho hi-vReputation 
m the count 1 } tool, oei asnoi ton Impel 111 the judge’s 
e.u, that lie w.is glad Ins louUlnp had nul with so 
much good wcalhei in Ins iinuil. 1 was listening 
lu the piuteedings id tin comt with uuu li att. ntinn. 


and minutely pleased with that gieat appearance ot 
soh-mnity whu h so pioperly ai con,panics such a pub- 
lie administration of our laws; when, altei alien! an 
men's sitting, 1 obsened, to my gi eat-urpiise, m 
the midst ot a trial, .Sn Itogei w as getting lip to 
'peak. 1 was in some pain for him, until 1 tumid he 
had ai (putted luniself ot two oi three sentences with 
a look of much business and gieat intrepidity. 

Upon Ills hist using the mint was hushed, and a 
general whisper lan among the euuntiy people, that 
Sn Roger “was up.” The speei h lie made was so 
little to the pm pose, that I -hall not tioublo my 
iead“rs with an account ol it; and l believe was not 
so much designed by the kmghl bu.-self to lulorni 
i the eocut, as to give luma lignic in my eye, and 
i keep up his i redil m die cminliv. 
j I was highly delighted, when the court rcee, lo see 
; the gentlemen ot the country gntheung about my old 
! 1 1 lend, and stining who should einuplnut nt him 
j most, at the same lime that the oidm.iiv people 
ga^cd upon him at a di-tamc, not a little athiming 
ins (.outage, th.il lie was not <l* laid to speak lo the 
judge. 

In our return home we met with a veiy odd acci¬ 
dent; which I euuiiot foibe.u' relating, hei ause it, 
shows how tlcsuouu all w ho know Sir Roger ate of 
giving him marks of their esteem. When we weie 
armed upon the verge of Ins estate, we stojq - ■! at a 
little uni to rest ouiselves and our horses. The ‘’mi 
of the hou-e had, it seems, been fimneily a servant 
in the knight’s family ; and tu do hunoui to Iiis old 
master, had some lime since, unknown to Sir Roger, 
put him up ma sign-post l.elore the door; so that 
the knight’s head hung out upon the road about a 
week before he himself knew any thing of the matter. 
As soon ua Sn Roger was acquainted with it, finding 
that his servant’s indiscretion proceeded wholly tioui 
Hlfection and gooil-wil], he only told him that he had 
made him too high a compliment; and when the 
VIlow seemed to think that eould hardly he, added 
with a more decisive look, that it was too gieat an 
honour for any man under a duke; but told him at 
! the same time, tuat it might be altered with a very 


HI 

few touche , and that ne hmi°elf would be at the 
i tnuge of it. Accordingly they got a painter by the 
knight’s directions to add a pair of whiskers to the 
face, and by a little aggiavatum to the features to 
ehaugc it to the ijaiaeeu’a Head. I should not havo 
known this story, had not the urn-keeper, upon Sir 
Rogei’s alighting, told him in my heailug that Ins 
lmnoui’s head was luought, Iasi night with the alter¬ 
ations that he had oideird lo be made ui it. Upon 
this, my lupml, with lus usual cheerfulness, related 
the paitnular, above-mentioned, and oidercd the 
head to he biouglit into the loom. I could not lor- 
hear discovcimg greater oipicssions of ninth than 
ordinal}' upon the appeaiance of thismoustious lace, 
unde; wind), notwithstanding it was made to frown 
and blare m a most extraordinary manner, I eould 
still diseovei a distant lcsemblauee of my old fiicnd. 
Sir Roger, upon seeing me laugh, desired me to tell 
him truly if 1 thought d possible I’m people to know 
him in that disguise, 1 at first kept my usual silence ; 
hut upon the knight’s lonjuimg me to tell him 
whether it was not still mine like himself than a 
Saijeeu, I (omposed my countename m the best 
niamiei 1 could, and k plied, ‘‘that much might 
be said on both sides.” 

Tlie-e sevi i.il adventures, with tlie knight’s be- 
Inivlour in them, gave me as pleasant a day as ever j 
1 met with ill any of my liuvtls.—L j 
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Yi t ihe best btuoil by U .irmng m ri lm it, *" 

Amt v a lno nuns the snlul muni, 

\\ Inl-.t vu-e will -I’mtile noblest rare: 

Anil the tuleiii.il sl.iinp eliace—tlioi-iwoimi 

As I was yesterday taking the air with my 
fiiend Sn Rogei, we weie met by a fiesh-eolonred 
mddy young man who ml by us lull speed, with a 
couple of sen ants behind him Upon my inquiry 
who lie was, .Sn Roger told me he wa-.ajoung gon- 
tleu.au of a cotisideialile estate, who had been edu 
rated by a tiynder mothei that lived not many miles 
I lam the place where we were. She is a veiygood 
liidy, says my fneml, but look so mu<h cart ot hot 
son's health, that she has made him good toi nothing. 
She quickly found that leading was bad for his eyes, 
and llt.it writing made lus head aihe. lie was let 
loose among the woods ns soon ashewas able to lide ] 
on horseback, or to carry a guu upon lus shouldei. 
To he hriot, 1 found, by my friend’s account of him, 
that ho hud got a gieat stock of health, and nothing 
else ; and that li it were a man’s business only to 
live, there would not be a more accomplished young i 
Allow in the whole country. j 

The truth of it is, since 1 my residing in these paits, | 
f have seen and heard innumerable instances of 
young heirs and elder brothers who, either from 
their own reflecting upon the esiates they arc born i 
to, and therefore thinking all other accomplishments ; 
unnecessary, or from healing these notions fre- j 
quently inculcated Lo (hem by the flattery of their 
servauts and domestics, or from the same foolish 
thought prevailing in those who have the cam of 
their education, are of no manner of use hut to keep 
up their families, and tiansm.it their lands and 
houses in a line to posterity. | 

This makes me often think on a story I have 
heard c£ two friends, which I shall give my readers 
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I at large, under feigned names. The moral of it may, sight of Eudoxus, who visited his friend very fre- 
| I hope, he useful, though theie are some elrcuin- quenlly, and was dictated by his natural affection, as 
stances which make it. lathet appear like a novel, well as by the rules of prudence, to mt^fc himself 
than a true story. esteemed and beloved by l’lono. The t>#y was now 

Eudoxus and Leontine began the world with small old enough to know Ins supposed father's circum- 
e'-tates. They were both of them men ot good sense stances, and that therefore he had to make Ins way 
and great virtue. They prosecuted their studies to- m the win Id by his own industry. This consnleia- 
gether m then earlier years, and entered into sut h a turn grew stiongcr ill him every,day, and produced 
tnenilship as lasted to the end ot iheir lives Eudoxus, so good an ellci t, that he applied himself with mole 
at lus first setting out ui (lie world, throw lnuiselt into than ordinary attention to the pursuits of every thing 
a unnt, where by his natural endowments and Ins uhuh Leontine recommended to 1ft iu. His natural 
acquired abilities, he made his way from one post to abilities, wlmh were very good, assisted by the di 
another, until at length he Tied laised a very cousi- leetious of so excellent a counsellor, enabled him to 
durable fortune. Leontine, on the eiintiary, sought make a quicker progress than ordinary through all 
all opportunities of improi mg his mind by study, eon- the parts of lus education. Jlefore lie was twenty 
venation, and tiavel. He w as not only acquainted years of ago, having finished Ins studies and exercises 
with all the sciences, hut with the most eminent with gieat applause, he was removed from the uui- 
piofessors of them throughout Euinpe, lie knew versity to the mils of court, wheic there aie very 
perfectly well the inleicsls of its princes, with the lew that make themselves considerable profit lents in 
customs and fashions of then com ts, and could . < arcc the studies of the pi, tee, who know they shall aruve 
meet with the name of an cxtiaonlmary person m at git at estates without them. This was not Piano's 
life Ga/.etlc whom he had not eithci talked to to ease; he found that three bundled a y ear was hut a | 
seen. In .shoit, he had so well mixed and digested pool estate for Leontine .mil himself to live upon, so j 
lus knowledge of men and hooks, that he made one that he studied without intermission till he gained a j 
ol tiie most accomplished persons of lies age During veiy good insight into the constitution and Jaws of 
I lie whole com >e ol his studies and t ravels he kept up Ins c mint rv. 

a punctual cm resiiontlent e wilh Eudoxus, who ot ten [ should have told my reader that, whilst Florin 
made himself at cept.ibfc to the pi nit ipdl men about lived at (he house of his fostei-tather, ha was always 
tout4, by the intelligence which he i re oiled lioin an acceptable guest in the l.tmily of Eudoxus, wheie 
! Leontine. At hen they weie both turned ol foity (au he became acquainted with Lcomlla from hei m- 
age in which, arcouling to Mr Cowley,* there is fancy. Ills acquaintance with her by degrees gicw 
no dallying with lilt'’ ), they detei mined, puisii.nit into love, which in a mind trained up iu all the sen- 
lo the te-njution they had taken tu the begin mug of (intents of honour and virtue became a very uneasy j 
then lives, to refill’, and pass the remainder of then passion lie despaired of gaining an heiress of so 
d ns in the country In ordet to this, they both ot gie.it a fortune anti -runId i.ilher have .lied than at- 1 
them mained much about the same time Leontine, tempted it by any indirect methods. Leonilto, who | 
with Ins own anti wife’s foi tune, bought a fat in pf was a woman of the greatest beauty, joined with the 
ihirc bundled a year, which lay within the neigh- gieatcst icodesty, euteitamed at the same time a se- ; 
bourhood of lus friend Eudoxus, who hatl purchased cict passion for Flnno, hut, conducted herself with 
an estate of as many thousands. They were both of so much piudenco that she never gave him the least ! 
them fathers about the .same tune— Eudoxus having intimation of it. Flnno was now engaged in all I 
a son bom to him, und Leontine a daughtei ; but to those aits ami iinpiovements that are proper to raise 
the unspeakable grief ot the lattei. Ins young wife a man’s private fortune and give him a Jiguic iu j 
(in whom all his happiness was hi apt upy tiled m a Ins couutiy, but seuetly tormented with that pas- 
feiv days alter the Imth of her daughtei IDs af- .-ion which hums with the greatest fury in a vntu- j 
tin turn would have been insuppoitablej had not he tins and noble heart, when he received a sudden 
bo-n comforted by the daily visits and t onveisatious summons fioru Leontine to repair to him in the 
(.flits friend. As they wue one day talking toge- count ly the next day for il scorns Eudoxus was so 
thei with their usual intimacy, Lconlinc, consider- filled with the report of his son’s reputation, that he 
mg how incapable he was of giving las daughter a eoiilt) no longer withhold making himself known to i 
proper education in his own house, and Eudoxus re- him The morning after lus arrival at the house of I 
fleeting on the ordinary behaviour of a son who his supposed father, Leontine told him that Eudoxus 
knows himself to be the heir of yi great estate, they had something of great importance to communicate I 
both agieed upon an exchange of childieu, namely, to him; upon which the good man embraced him, 
that the boy should he bred up with Leontine as lus and wept. Flono was no sooner arrived at the great 
son, and that the gnl should live with Eudoxus as house that stood in his neighbourhood, but Eudoxus 
his daughter, uuti) they were each ot them arrived took him by the hand, after the first salutes were 
at years of discretion. The wife of Eudoxus, know- over, and conducted him into his closet. He there 
ing that her son could not he so advantageously opened to him the whole secret of his parentage 
brought up as under the care of Leontine, and eon- and education, concluding after this manner . “ [ 
sulenng at the same time that he would be perpetu- have no ether way left of acknowledging my giati- 
ally under her own eye, was by degrees prevailed tude to Leontine, than by marrying you to lus daiigh- 
upon to fall iu with the project. She therefore took ter. He shall not lose the pleasure of being your 
Lcomlla, for that was the name of the girl, and edu- father by the discovery I have made to yon. Leon- 
(ated her as her own daughter. The two friends on nilla, too, shall be still my daughter : her filial piety, 
eat h side had wrought themselves to such an habitual though misplaced, has been so exemplary, that it 
tenth rncss lor the children who were under their di- deserves the greatest reward I can confer upon it. 
lection, that each of them had the real passion of a You shall have the pleasure of seeing a great estate 
lather, wheie the title was hut imaginary. Florio, fall to vou, which you would have lost the iclisb of 
tin- name of the young heir that lived with Leontine, j had you known yourself born to it. Continue only 
tli'ui^li Iu- |, id all the duty and affection imaginable j to deserve it in the same manner you did before you 
ior his supposed parent, was taught to rejoice at the , were possessed of it. I have left your mother m "the 
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! i.ext room, lier heart yearns to wauls you, She is 
j m.iking I he same dusiovenes to Leomlla which I 
' have made.to yourself.” Florio was so overwhelmed 
I with this profusion of happiness, that he was not 
' able to niaKe a leply, but liuew himself down at his 
father’s feet, and, amidst a flood of tears, kissed and 
| embi.ued Ins knees, asking his blessing, and expvoss- 
] mg ui dumb show these sentiments of love, duty, 
: and gintitude, that wcie too big fur utteiance. To 
mm lude, the happy pair were married, and half Eu- 
>i ilo'us’s (state settled upon them. Lrnntiti.e and 
j Eudoxus passed the lemaiuder of their lives togethei ; 

and in riving in the dutiful and affri tinuulc beh.v- 
J \ nn 11 ol Kbiiio and Lcomlla (be just recompense, as 
I well as the natuial effects, of that rule winch they 
! had bestowed upon them in their education.—L. 
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A _[U"il bo.ik is a eie if e\ ;i 

A MVN wild piihli-hcl bis walks III a volume, lias 
an minute advantage ovei one w lie eommuinc ates 
lin wr. tings to the woihl in loose ti.vts and single 
j pieces Wo do not c\p»ct to lin'd null any thing 
! in .i bulky volume. Idl .liter some lie.tiv preamlde, 

1 ami seveial words of eomse, to piepaie the re,oler 
; lor what follows, Nav. autlunsb.ue established it 
as a kind ol rule, that a man ought, to be dull sume- 
‘unes, as t h.' most severe leader makes a lion, mi es 
Jni many lests and nodduig-pl.ii es m a voluminous 
Wilt el. Tins gave uee.tsMU to the famous (lie, k pro¬ 
ven, which 1 have cliosi n tor my motto, that, “a 
great hook is a great.i vil.” 

On the rontr.uy, those who publish their thoughts 
; m distinct sheds and as it weie hv pux e-mcal, have 
none ol these advantages. We must immediately 
fall into our subject, and ticat every part of it in a 
lively manner, oi our papei s are tlnow n by as dull 
and insipid. Our matter must lie close together, 
and cither he wholly new m Km It, or in the turn it 
receives Loin our expressions Wcie the hooks of 
util best autluus thus to ho retailed by the public, 

; and every page submitted to the taste of fluty oi 
I I i I tv thousand leaders, 1 am ati aid we should com¬ 
plain of many flat expressions, tin ml obsoi valours, 
beaten topics, and common thoughts, who h go oil' 
very well m the lump. At the tame tune, nolwith- 
' standing some papeis m.iv be made up of broken 
! hints and megular sketihes, it. is often expet ted 
that every sheet should have been a kind ol treatise, 

1 and make out m thought what it wants in hulk . 

\ that a point of hiimoui should be vvoikcd up in ull 
its pails; and u subject touched upon in its most 
essential articles, without the repetitions, tmitolo- 
I gios, and inlaigements, that aie indulged in longer 
i lahouis. The ordinary writers of molality pieserih'* 

; to then readers after the Galenic way ; their m<’di- 
j cincs lira made up in large quantities. An e.sny- 
j writer must practr.sc in the chemical motlmo. and 
j give tin 1 virtue of a full draught in a tew drops. 

I \V ore all hooks reduced thus to their quintesseneo, 

I many a bulky author would make his appearance m 
| a penny-paper. There would be sea ice such a thing 
1 m nalmc as h folio; the works of an ago would he 
contained on a few shelves; not to mention millions 
of volumes thal would lie utterly annihilated. 

I cannot think that the difficulty of furnishing 
-'lit srpaiate papers of this nature has hindered au- 
1 thors from communicating (heir thoughts to the 
I woi Id after such a manner; though I must confess 
t ara amazed that the press should be only made | 


Use of in this way by news-vvi iters, tind the zealots 
of parties; as if it wcie not nioie advantageous to 
mankind, to ho instruited in wisdom and virtue, 
than in politics; and to he made good fathers, hus¬ 
bands and sous, than counsellors and statesmen. 
Had the philosophers and gieat men of antiquity, 
who took so much pains m order to instnu t man¬ 
kind, and leave the woild wiser and better than they 
found it; had they, I say, been possessed of the 
ait of printing, there is no question nut they would 
have made su< h an advantage of it, m dealing out 
their lectures to the public. Our common prints* 
would he of great use were they thus calculated to 
diffuse good sense through the hulk of a people, to 
clear up their undcistandings, animate their minds 
with virtue, dissipate the smiows of a heavy heart, 
or unbend the mind bom its more severe employ¬ 
ments, with innocent amusements. When know¬ 
ledge, instead ol being hound up in hooks, and kept J 
in lihr^jies and lelimuents, is llius obtruded upon j 
the public ; when it is canvassed in every assembly, 
And exposed upon eveuy table, I cannot forbear re- 
tlertmg upon that passage in the Pioveihs , ‘‘ Wis¬ 
dom crielh without, she ullcreth her voice in the 
sheets, she rneth in the chief place of -louenur-e, 
in the openings ol the gates. In the city she utlereth 
hei wonis, s,lying, liow long, ye simple ones, will ye I 
love simplicity i And the scmncis delight in their 
scorning ’’ And fools hate knowledge 

The many Jotters whidi (ome to me from peisons 
of the best sense m both sexes (foi J may pronounce 
their ch.uacteis horn their way' of wilting) do not a 
little eneomage mo m the prosecution of this my 
umlett.ikiug . besides that my bookseller tells me, 
thi' demand tor these iny papeis ini Teases daily. It 
is at his install! e that I shall continue my lural spe¬ 
culations to the end of this month ; several having 
made up sepaiate bids of them, as they have done of I 
those telating to wit, to opeias, to points of mmality, j 
or subjects ot humour. 

I am not at all moitiiicd, when sometimes I see j 
my works throw n aside by men of no taste or learning. J 
Tlicie is a kind of heaviness and ignoianrl' that 
hangs upon the minds ot mdiuuiy mi ll, whuh is too 
thick toi knowledge to brejk through.. Their souls 
are not to be mbghtein-d. I 

-— - -Nov alui cavciicumvoHt umbra 

Viuo .}.Q ii 3G0 

IJlatk m^ht enwraps them in her gloomy shade 

To thc^e I must apply the table of the mole, that, 
niter having consulted many nculi'’ - for the 1 bettering j 
ol Ins Sight, was at liyst provided with a good pan of 
spectacles ; but upon his endeavouring to make use 
of them, his mother told him very prudently, “ That 
speetailes, though they might help the eye of a man, 
could he of no use to a mole.” It is not therefore 
for the benefit of moles that I publish these my 
daily essays. 

lint besides, such as are moles through ignorance, 
thcic are others who arc moles through envy. As 1 
it is said m the Latin proverb, “ That one man is a ' 
wolf to another ;" so, getieially speaking, one author • 
is a mole to another. It is impossible for them to i 
discover beauties in one anothei’s works; they have • 
eyes only for spots and blemishes ; they can indeed j 
see the light, as it is said ot the animals which are i 
their namesakes, hut the idea of it is painful to 
them; they immediately shut their eyes upon it, 
and witluliaw themselves into a wilful obscurity I i 
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have already taught twt or three of these thtj.1t tin- j joct) ausweis to (li.it {(Teat jult Him.)] was dictated 
dormimug veimin, and intend to make a stung of | to the world about a hundred years before this pht- 


tliem, iu order to hang them up in one of my pa¬ 
pers, as an example to all such voluntary mole 
C. 


No. lay; Tuesday, july 2 1, 1711 . 

N'e. (men, lie f iota aimin', assnen Ue tied i: 

Neil patri.0 valuta* in vi.acia veinte >. ina 

VntG vEn vj t'.t'i 

This tlurst or kintlieit liiooit, niy hoiix, ill lest. 

Nor turn your (Tier 14.1111st your muntry's breast 

Du won 


Mr worthy fi lend Sir Unger, when ueare talking 
of the main o of p.nties, vnv frequently tells, us an 
accident that happened to him when he was a si liool- 
hny, which was at (he tune when (he ft ads lan high 
between the Round-lead-, and Cavaheis. '1’liis 
worthy knight, being then but a slnpliity, bad oc¬ 
casion to liiquilc hI nch was the way to Si Anne’s 
lane; upon which Ihe per on whom he -poke to. in¬ 
stead of ailsweiing the ijiirilion, railed him a young 
popish cut, end asked him who Ji.ol made Anne a 
paint? The hoy heing in soiive confeiou, nuptiied 
of (ho next he met, ulmh was the way to AlincV 
Innc , but was called a pnek-eated rut I'm Ins pains, 
and instead , f bring shi wn the way, was told tli.it | nei 
she had been a saint hefoif 


lie was hern, and would 1 picvad 


losoplier w lute but instead of that, I shall only 
take notice, with a real grief of heiyd, that the 
minds of many good men among us appeal soured 
j with party puuciples, and alienated limn one ari 
I other m such a manner as seems to me alia getho>' 
im onsistent with the dictates iilhei ot mason 01 re¬ 
ligion Zeal for a public cause is apt to bleed pas¬ 
sions ui the lieaitx of vntuolls prisons, to who h the 
icgaid 01 their own private interest would never 
have lieti ay ed them. 

If thus p.uty-spnit has so ill an effect on our 
morals, it has likewise a very great one upon our 
judgments. We often hear a pool m»ipid paper or 
pamphlet died up, and sometimes a noble piece de¬ 
pict luted, by those who aie of a different principle 
thorn the author One who is actuated by this spit it 
is almost undei an mi upiuity of discerning eilliei 
leal blemishes m beauties. A man of mont m a 
diffrieut piiiiciple, is like an object seen in two dif- 
fi lent mediums, that appeals crookid or broken, 
lioweMT stiaigbl and outlie it may be m il-elf. pur 
(his icason there is si aree a poison of any figuie m 
England, w ho tlo-s net go by two emit i ai v dun ,11 - 
teis, us opposite to one another as light and duikuess. 
Knowledge and learning -ullei in a puitieulai man- 
from tliR stiange piejudite, vs tin h al pie-rot 
amongst ail lanks .mil ilegmex in Ihe J’>n- 


be one al'lei he in- hung-d. “ Upon this,” say,- 
Roger, “ f did not Hunk fit to icpe,it life (miner 
question, but rung into every lane of the neigh¬ 
bourhood, asked what they called the name of that 
lane.” By wimh ingenious ai lilice he found out the 
jilace he imputed after, without giving offence to 
uny party. Sir Roger geneially closes this liana 
tive with reflections on the mischief that pailies do 
in the country ; how they spoil good neiglibomhood, 
and make honest gentlemen hate one aiiothci ; be¬ 
sides that they manifestly tend to the prejudice uf the 
land-tax, ami the destruction of the game. 

There cannot lie a gieaten judgment hcfal a 
country than such a dreadful sjmit of division as 
rends a government into distinct people, and makes 
them greater stiangeis and mote aceise to one an¬ 
other, than if they were actually two different nu 
turns. The effects of such a division are pernicious, 
to the last degree, not only with repaid to those ad 


Sa i te h nation. A 1 - men formeily hew,line imiiienl in 
learned societies by their p.uts and acquisition,, 
they now distinguish theunelvi s by Ihe waimth and 
violence' with wlmh they espouse their rc-pcitiw 
paities.—Books are valued upon the like consuleiu- 
tioiis. An abusive, stiiniloU* style pauses (or saliie. 
and a dull scheme of paity uotiuus is called bn * 
vvi ititig. 

There is one piece of sophistry practised by both 
sides—and that is, ihe taking any "innilalous xloiy 
that has been ever whispcud or invented of a pn 
vate man for a known undoubted truth, und raising 
suitable speculations upon it. Calumnies that have 
never been proved, or have been often lefuted, aie 
the oidinary postulatnms of these infamous scribblers, 
upon which thpy proceed as upon first puneiplex 
granted by all men, though in their hearts they know 
they aie false, 01 at best very doubtful. When they 
have laid these foundations of scurnlity, it is no 


vantages which they give the common enemy, I,.it ' wmidei that their superstructure isevory way answei 


to those private evils which they pmdui e m the hc.ut 
of almost every paitieular person. This influence 
is veiy fatal, both to men’s morals and their under¬ 
standings; it sinks the virtue of a nation, and not 
only so, but destroys even common sense. 

A furious party spirit, when it rages in its full 
violence, exerts itself in civil war and bloodshed; 
and when it is under its greatest restraints naturally 
breaks out m falsehood, detraction, calumny, and 
a partial administration of justice, in a word, it 
fills a nation with spleen mid rancour, und extin¬ 
guishes all the seeds of good nature, compassion, 
and humanity. 

“ Plutarch says very finely, “ that a man should 
notallow himself to hate even his enemies; because,” 
says he, “ if you indulge this passion oil some oc¬ 
casions, it will rise of itself' in others; if you hate 
your enemies, you will contract such n vicious habit 
of mind, as by degrees will bieak out upon those 
who aie your friends, or those who aie indifferent to 
you." I might here observe how udmirably this 
precept of morality (which derives the malignity of 
hatred from the passion itself, and not from its ob- 


ible to them. If this shameless practice of the 
present age endures much longer, praise und ic 
pro.ich will cease to he motiv es of action in good men. 

These arc ccrtiS'n periods of time in all govern¬ 
ment", when this inhuman spirit pievails, Italy 
was long torn in pieces by the Guokfs and (libel- 
lines, and Prance bv those who were for and against 
the League : but it is veiy unhappy for a man to be 
born in such a stormy and tempestuous season, it 
is the restless ambition of artful men that thus 
breaks a people into factions, and draws several 
well-meaning persons to their interest by a specious 
concern for their country. Iiow many honest minds 
o.re filled with uncharitable and barbarous notions, 
out of their zeal for the public good ? What cruci¬ 
fies arid outrages would they 'Hot commit against 
rncu of an adverse party, whom they would honour 
and esteem, if, instead of considering them os they 
are leprtseuled, they know them as they aie ? Thus 
are peisons of the greatest probity seduced'into 
ohamefal errors and prejudices, and made bad men 
even by that noblest of principles, “ the love of 

* Viz. by Jo-sus Cliilst, See Luke vi. ST — 3 a, 6ic. 
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I their country.” I cannot here forbear mentioning 
| the famous Spanish proverb, •' If there were neither 
| fools nor knaves in the world, all people would be 
of one mind." 

For my own part, I could heartily wish that all 
honest men would enter into an association; for the 
suppoit of one another against the .endeavours of 
those whom they ought to look upon as their com¬ 
mon enemies, whatsoever side they may belong to. 
Were there such an honest body of neutral foicoc, 

< we should never see the worst of ruen in great figures 
of life, because they are useful to a party; nor the 
best unregarded, he.ause they are above practising 
those methods which would be grateful to their fat- 
i lion. We should then single every criminal out of 
; the herd, and hunt him down, however formidable 
! and overgrown he might appear: on the contiary, 
j wo should shelter distressed innocence, and detent! 

! vntue, however beset with contempt or ridicule, envy 
| or dclamation. In shoit, wo should not any longei 
! regaid our lellow-subjects as whtgs or tones, but 
• should make the man of merit, our fiiend, ami the 
villain our enemy.—0. 

j . — ■ 

| No. 126.1 WEDNESDAY, JULY 2f>, 1711. 

Tros Itutulusve fu.it, iiullo iir.i’rnmiie h tbeho 

V i r. u ,i-.u j, 1 08 

ltutulnns, Trojans, are the same to nr-1.Uni, in' 

my yesterday’s paper I proposed, that the 
honest men of all paittes should enter into a kind of 
association for the defence of one another, and the 
confusion of their common enemies. As it is de¬ 
signed this neutral body should art with a legat'd to * 
nothing but truth and equity, and divest themselves | 
of the little heats and prepossessions that cleave to i 
parties of all kinds, 1 have piepared for them the j 
following form of an association, which may express j 
their intentions iu the most plain and simple manner • , 
j “We whoso names are lieieunto subscribed do' 
solemnly declare, that we do in our consciences be- 1 
! hove two and two make four; and that we shall ad -1 
judge any man whatsoever to he our enemy who 
! endeavours to persuade us to the contrary. Wo aie ' 
i likewise ready to maintain with the hazard of all 1 
J that is near and dear to us, that six is less than 
seven in all times and in all places ; and that ten 
will not bo more three years hence than it is at pro -' 
j sent. Wo do also firmly declare, that, it is our re- 
j solution as long as we live to call black black, and 
white white. And we shall upon^j occasions op¬ 
pose such persons that upon anyway of thtf year 
shall call black white, or white black, with the ut¬ 
most peril of our lives and fortunes.” 

Were there such a combination of honest men. 
who without any regard to places would enueavour 
to extirpate all such furious zealots as would sacii- 
ftee one half of their coumry to the passion and in¬ 
terest of the other; as also such infamous hypocrites 
thut are for promoting their own advantage under 
colour of the public good; with all the profligate 
immoral retainers to each side, that have nothing to 
recommend them but an implicit submission to their 
leaders: we should soon see that furious party-spirit • 
extinguished, which may in time expose us to the 
derision and contempt of all the nations about us. 
y ^ member of this society that would thus carc- 
!■ employ himself in making room for merit, by 
throwing down the worthless and depraved part of 
mankind from those conspicuous stations of life to 
which they have been sometimes advanced, and all 


this without any regard to his private interest, would 
be no small benefactor to his country. 

I remember to have read in Diodorus Siculus an 
account of a wry active little animal, which I think 
he calls the ichneumon, that makes it the whole bu¬ 
siness of his life to break the eggs of the crocodile, 
which ho is always in search after. This instinct is 
the more remarkable, because the ichneumon never 
feeds upon the eggs he has broken, nor any other 
way finds his account in them. Were it uot for the 
incessant labours of this industrious animal, Egypt, 
savs the lustoiian, would be overrun with crocodiles; 
for the Egyptians are so far trom destroying those 
pernicious creatures, that they worship them as gods. 

If we look luto the behaviour of ordinary parti¬ 
sans, we shall find them far from resembling this 
disinterested animal, aud rather acting after the ex¬ 
ample of the wild Tartars, who are ambitious of 
destroying a man of the most extraordinary parts 
and accomplishments, as thinking that upon his de¬ 
cease the same talents, vihatevei post they qualified 
him for, enter of course into Ins destroyer. 

As in the whole train of my speculations I have 
endeavoured, as much as 1 am aide, to extinguish 
that penurious spint of passion and prejudice which 
rages wirli the same violence m all parties, I am still 
the more desirous of doing some good in this parti¬ 
cular, because 1 observe that the spirit of party- 
reigns moie m tho country than in the town. It 
here contracts a kind of bmtality and rustic fierce¬ 
ness, to whiih men of a politer conversation aro 
wholly strangers. It extends itself even to the re¬ 
turn of the bow and the hat; and at the same time 
that the heads of parties preserve towaids one alio-- 
ther a'n outward show of good-breeding, and keep up 
a perpetual intercourse of civilities, tluyr tools that 
are dispersed in these outlying parts will not bo 
much as mingle together at a cock-match. This hu¬ 
mour fills the country with several periodic al meet¬ 
ings of Whig jockeys and Toi y fox-hunters; not to 
mention the innumerable curses, frowns, and whis¬ 
pers it produces at a quarter-sessions. 

I do not know whethei I have observed in any of 
my former papers that my friends Sir Roger do Co- 
veiley arid Sir Andiew Ficcport are of different 
principles—the first ot them inclined to the landed 
and tho other to the monied interest. This humour,> 
is so liioderale in cat h of them, that, it proceeds uo 
faither than to an agreeable raillery, which very 
often diverts the rest of the dub. I find, however, 
that the knight isamuch stronger Tory in the coun- 
tiy than in town, which, as he has told me in my 
ear, is absolutely necessary for the keeping up his 
interest. In all our journey from London to his 
house, we did not so much as bait at a Whig inn ; 
or if by chanco the coachman stopped at a w^ong 
place, one of Sir Roger’s servants woujd ride up to 
his master full of speed, and whisper to him that tho 
master of tho house was against such a one in the 
last election. This often betrayed us into hard beds 
and bad cheer; for wo were not so inquisitive about 
the inn as the innkeeper; and provided our land¬ 
lord’s principles were sound, did uot take any notice 
of the staleness of his provisions. This I found still 
tho more inconvenient, because the better the host 
was, the worse generally were his accommodations; 
the fellow knowing very well that those wbo were his 
friends would take up with coarse diet and a hard 
lodging. For these ‘reasons, all the while I was 
upon the road I dreaded entering intq a house of any¬ 
one that‘Sir Roger had applauded for an honest man. 

Since my stay at Sir Roger’s in the country, I 
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daily liuil more instances of this narrow party Ini- 
mom. Being upon the bowling-green at a neigh¬ 
bouring market-town the other (lay (for that is the 
place where the gentlemen of one side meet onoe a 
week), 1 observed a stranger amongthem of a better 
resence and gontceler behaviour than ordinaly; 
ut whs much surprised that, notwithstanding he was 
a very fair bettni, nobody would take lum up. But 
upon inquiry, I found that he was one who had 
given a disagi rouble vote m a foiniei parliament, for 
which reason there was not a man upon the bow l 
iug-green who would have so much correspondence 
with him as to win Ins money of lnm. 

Among other instances of tins nature, I must not 
omit one which concern-: myself. Will Wimble was 
the othei day relating soveial strange stories that he 
had picked up, nobody knows whole, of a cot tain 
great man; and upon my staring at him, as one 
that was surprised to heal such things m the country 
—which had never been so much as vvhnpeied 111 the 
town—-Will stopped blunt m the lluead of Ins dis¬ 
course, and af'tci dinner asked my friend .Sir linger 
in his ear if he was sure lh.it I was nut a fanatic 
It gives me a senous concern to see such a spirit 
of dissension in the rountiy ; not only as it destroys 
virtue and common sense, and renders us in a man¬ 
ner baibanans towards one another, but as it per¬ 
petuates our animosities, widens our bleaches, and 
transmits our present passions and prejudices to our 
posterity. For my own part, I am sometimes afraid 
that I discover the seeds of a civil war in these our 
divisions; and therefore cunnot but bewail, as m 
I their first principles, the misenes and calamities of j 
I our children,—C. 
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— Quantum c*st ui rebus mane 1 —Pkrs Sat. i I. 

How much of emptiness we find in things’ 

It is our custom at,Sir Roger’s, upon the coming 
I ill °f the post, to sit about a pot of coffee, and hear 
: the old knight read Dyer’s Letter; which he does 
j with his spectacles upon his nose, and in an audible 
j voice, smiling very often at those little strokes of 
satire which are so frequent in the writings of that 
author. I afterward communicate to the knight 
» i 6urh packets as [ receive under the quality of Spec- 
! tutor. The following letter chancing to please him 
more than ordinary, [ shall publish it at lus request, 

| “ Mil. SptOrATOIl, 

i “You have diverted the town almost a whole 
j month at the expense of the count)y ; it is now high 
| tune that you should give the country their revenge, 
i Since your withdrawing from this place, the fair sex 
! are run into great extravagances. Their petticoats, 
which began to heave and swell before you left us, 
are now blown up into a most enormous concave, and 
rise every day more and more. In short, Sir, siuee 
our women know themselves to be out of the eye of 
the Spectator, they will be kept within no compass. 
You praised them a little too soon, for the modesty 
of their head-dresses ; for as the humour of a sick 
person is often driven out of one limb into another, 
their superfluity of ornaments, instead of being en¬ 
tirely banished, seems only fallen from their heads 
upon their lower parts. What they havo lost in 
height they make up in breadth, and, contrary to all 
rules of architecture, widen the foundations at the 
same tune that they shorten the superstructure. 
Were they, like Spanish jennets, to impregnate by 
the wind, they could not have thought on a more 


proper invention. But as we do not hear any parti- | 
cular use in this petticoat, or that it contains any 1 
thing more than what was supposed to be in those of 
scantier make, we are wonderfully at a loss about it. 

“The women give out, in defence of these wide 1 
bottoms, that they urc airy, and very proper for tho 
season; but this I look upon to be only a pretence, 
and a piece of art, for it is well known we have not ] 
had a more moderate summer these many years, so 1 
that it is certain the heat they complain of cannot 
be in the weather. Besides, I would fain ask these 
tcnder-constitutioned ladies, why they should require 
more cooling than their mothers before them? | 

“ I find several speculative persons are of opinion I. 
that our sex has of late years been very saucy, and j 
that the hoop-petticoat is made use of to keep us at i 
a distance. It is most certain that a woman’s honour 
cannot be better intrenched than after this manner 
in circle within cncle, amidst such a variety of out- 
vvuiks and lines of cucumvallation. A female who 
is thus invested m whalebone, is sufficiently secured 
against the approaches of an ill-bred fellow, who I 
might us well think of Sir Geoige Etlieiegc’s way of 
making 1 Love in a Tub,’* as in the midst of so I 
many hoops. 

“ Among these various conjectures there arp men 
of superstitious tempers, who look upon the hoop- 
petticoat as a kind of prodigy. Some will have it 
that it portends the dow ni'al of the Vicnch king, and 
observe that the fartlungal appeared m England a 
little before the nun of the Spanish monarchy j 
Others aie of opinion that it fotetels battle and 
bloodshed, and believe it of thesainc prognostication | 
as the tail of a blaring star. For my part, I am apt | 
to think it is a sign that multitudes aic coming intu j 
the world rather than going out of it. 

“The first time I saw a lady dressed in one of j 
these petticoats, I could not forbear blaming her iti 
my own thoughts for walking abroad when she was j 
‘ so near her time,’ but soon lecovered myself out of J 
my error, when I found all the modish part of tho j 
sex 1 as far gone’ as heiself. It is generally thought I 
some crafty womeu have thus betrayed their com- I 
panions into hoops, that they might make them ac¬ 
cessary to their own concealments, and by that ' 
means escape the censuie of the world; as warv 
generals have sometimes dressed two or three dosei 
of their friends in their own habit, that they might 
not draw upon themselves any particular attacks , 
tiom the enemy. The strutting petticoat smooths 
all distinctions, levels the mother with the daughter, 
and sots maids matrons, wives and widows, upon 
the same bottom. In the meanwhile, I cannot hut 
be troubled to see so many well-shaped innocent 
virgius bloated up, and waddling up and down like 
lug-bellied women. 

“Should this fashiun get among the ordinary 
people, our public ways would be so crowded, that 
wc should want street-room.’ Several congregations 
of the best fashion find themselves already very- 
much straitened; and if the mode increase, 1 wish 
it may not drive many ordinary women into meetings . 
and conventicles. Should our sex at the same time 
take it into their heads to wear trunk brccchos (as 
'who know* what their indignation at this female 
treatment may drive them 10 ?) a man and his wife | 
would fill a whole pew, 


* See On play to called, act lv. tceno 6, where Dufcy, a 
Frenchman. Is thrust luto a tab without a betlora, which tie 
carries about the stage on hit shoulders, hit head coming 
through a Imle al the lop 

t Via. in IMS 





! “ You know, Sir, it is recorded of Alexander the 

brent, that in Ins Indian expedition he buried several 
Suits of armour, which by his directions were made 
’much ton big for any of his soldiers, m order to give 
-posterity an extraordinary idea of him, and make 
them believe lie had commanded an army of giants. 
1 aui peisuaded that if one of the present petticoats 
i happens to be hung up in any repository of curicwi- 
*1 irs, it would lead into the same erior the genera¬ 
tions that lie some removes from us; unless we can 
* believe our posterity will think, so disrespectfully 
iof their great-grandmothers, that they made them¬ 
selves monstrous to appear amiable, 
i “ When I survey tins new-faslnoned rotunda in 
ill its parts, I cannot hut think of the old philoso- 
j £her, who after having entered into an Egyptian tem- 
t pic, and looked about fm the idol of the place, at 
1 length discovoied a little black monkey m.shritied in 
i the midst of it, upon which he could not forbear 
'trying out, to the great scandal of the worshipper, 
What a magnificent place is here for such a ndi- 
culous inhabitant’’ 

“Though you have taken a resolution, in one of 
your papers, to avoid descending to pm tn ulanhes 
, of dress, I bohoic you will not think it below you, 
on so extraordinary an occasion, to uulmup the f.iir 
hex, and cure this unfashionable tympany that is got 
among them. I am apt to tlnuk the petticoat will 
slnink of its own accord at your lirst coming to 
•own; at least a touch of your pen will make it 
' "oulract itself like the sensitive plant, and b) tliat 
means oblige several who are either terrified or asto¬ 
nished at this portentous novelty, and among the rest, 

| G. “ Your humble servant,” Xtc. 
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■ --Concordia dlacors. —Lucan i 98. 

1 —- —■ -Harmonious discord. 

Women in their nature arc much more gay and 
joyous than men; whether it be that their blood is 
more re-fined, their fibres more delicate, and their 
animal spirits more light and volatile; or whether, 
as some have imagined, there may not bo a kind of 
in the very soul, I shall not pretend to determine. 
, s vivacity is the gift of women, gravity is that of 
men. They should oarh of them theieforc keen a 
watch upon the particular bias which natme has 
fixed in their minus, that it may not draw too much, 
and lead them out of the paths of reason. This will 
certainly happen, if the one in e vffy word a-ud ac¬ 
tion affects the character of being rigid and severe, 
and the other of being brisk and airy. Men should 
beware of being captivated by a kiud of savage phi 
losophy, women by a thoughtless gallantly. Where 
tlie»e precautions are not obseived, the man often 
degenerates into a cynic, the woman into a coquette; 
the man grows sullen and morose, the woman im¬ 
pertinent and fantastical. 

By what I have said, wo may conclude, men and 
, women were made as counterparts to one another, 

| that the pains and anxieties or tho husband might 
relieved by the sprightliness and good-humour 
<!r the wife. When thtse are lightly tempered, care 
and cheerfulness go hand in hand ; and the family, 
l like a ship that is duly tiimmed, wants neither sail 
nor ballast. 

Natural historians observe (for, whilst I am in the 
country, I must fetch my allusions fiom thence) that 
only the male birds have voicos; that their songs 
begm a little before breeding-time, and end a little 


after: that wluKt the lien is covering her eggs, the 
male generally takes his stand upon a neighbouring 
bough within her hearing : and by that means 
amuses and diverts her with his songs duiing the 
whole time of her sitting. 

This contract among birds lasts no longer than 
till a brood of young ones arises from it: so that in 
the feathered kind, the cares and fatigues of the 
mamed state, if 1 may so call it, he principally upon 
the (finale. On the contrary, as, in our species, the 
man and the woman are joined together lor life, and 
the main burden lcsts upon the fmmer, natme Inis 
given all the little arts of soothing and blandish¬ 
ment to the female, that she may cheer and animate 
her companion in a constant and assiduous appli¬ 
cation to the making a piovision for his family, and 
the educating of their common children. This how¬ 
ever is not to be taken so strictly, as if the same 
duties weie not often iceipiocal, and lncuri bent on 
both parties; but only to set forth what seems to 
have been the general intention of nafuic, iit the 
different inclinations and endowments winch are 
be stowed on the different sexes. 

But whatever was the reason that man and woman 
weie made with this vanety of temper, it we observe 
the conduct of the fair sex, we find that they choose 
rather to associate themselves with a person who re¬ 
sembles them in that light and volatile humour which 
is natural to them, than to sueh as are qualified to 
moderate and counterbalance it. It has been an old 
complaint, that tho coxcomb carries it with them be¬ 
fore the man of sense. When we see a fellow loud 
ami talkative, full of insipid life and laughter, we 
m-ay venture to pronounce, him a female favorite. 
Noise'and flutter are such accomplishments as they 
cannot withstand. To ho short, the passion of an 
ordinary woman for a man is nothing else than self- 
love diverted upon another object. She would liavo 
(ho lover a woman in cveiy thing but the sex. I do 
not know a finer pitnc of satire on tins part of wo¬ 
mankind, than those lines of Mr. Dryden : 

Our thoughtI csk sox is t .iiujhl by outward form, 

And empty noi&e; and loves itself in man 

This is a source of infinite calamities to the sex, 
ns it frequently joins them to men who, in their own 
thoughts, are <fk tine creatures as themselves; or if 
they chance to he good-humoured, save only to dis¬ 
sipate their fortunes, inflame their follies, and aggra¬ 
vate their mdiscietioiH, 

The same female levity is no less fatal to them 
after marriage than before. It represents to then- 
imaginations the faithful, prudent husband, as an 
honest, tractable, and domestic animal; and turns 
their thoughts upon the fine, gay gentleman that 
laughs, sings, and dresses so much more agreeably. 

As this nregular vivacity of temper leads astray 
the hearts of ordinary women in the choice of their 
lovers and the treatment of their husbands, it ope¬ 
rates with the same pernicious influence towards 
their children, who are taught to accomplish them¬ 
selves iij all those sublime perfections that appear 
captivating in the eye of their mother. She admires 
m her son what she loved in her gallant; and by that 
means contributes all she cau to perpetuate herself 
In a worthless progeny. 

The younger Faustina was a lively instance of 
this sort of women. Notwithstanding she was mar¬ 
ried to Marcus Aurelius, one of the greatest, wisest, 
and best, of the Roman emperors, she thought a 
common gladiator much the prettier gentleman; and 
had taken such care to accomplish her son Commo- 
dus according to her own notions of a fine man, that 
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when he ascended the throne of his father, lie bet ame 
the most foolish and abandoned tyrant that ever was 
placed at the head of the Roman empire, signalizing 
himself in nothing but the lighting of prizes, ana 
knocking out men’s brains. As he had no taste of true 
gluiy, we see him in several medals ami statues, 
which are still extant of him, equipped like a Her¬ 
cules, with a dub and a lion’s skin. 

I have been led into ibis speculation by the cha¬ 
racters I have heard of a countiy gentleman and 
his lady, who do not live many miles horn Sir Rogci. 
The wile is an old coquette, that i- always hankemig 
after the diveisions: of the town ; the husband a mo¬ 
rose rustic, that frowns and frets a! the name of it. 
The wife is ovcirun with affectation, the husband 
sunk into brutality. The lady cannot hear the noise 
of the larks and nightingales, hates your tedious sum- 
mer-davs, and is sick at the sight of shady woods 
and purling stream'; the hu'baud wonders how any 
one tan be pleased with the fooleues of plays ;uid 
npeias, and rails from morning to night at csseiiced 
lops and tawdij courtiers. The children are edu¬ 
cated 111 these dittou ut notions of their parents. 
The sons follow the lather about Ins grumds, while 
the daughters lead volumes ot love-let tt rs and ro¬ 
mances to their mother. By this means it comes to 
pass, that the gills look upon their lather as a clown, 
and the hoys think then mother no better than she 
should he. 

How different are the lives of Aristas and A spas a! 
The innocent vivacity of the one is tnnpeicd and 
composed by the checilul gravity of the other The 
wile grown wise by the discourses of the husband, 
and the husband good-humoured by the conveisatuins 
ot the wito. Anstus would not be so uminbl* werp 
it not for Ins Aspasia, nor Aspasia so much esteemed 
were it not for her Anstus Their virtues aie blended 
in their childicn, and diffuse through the whole lamilv 
a perpetual spud of benevolente, complacency, and 
satisfaction.—C. 

No. 123.] SATURDAY, JURY 28 1711. 

Verientcm -oso liustra set Inhere e.inUmm. 

Caul ruta peslerinr rurrus el in a.ve seeumln 

l'Mts Sat v 71 . 

Thoti, tike the hindmost di.iriol-uheed*art curst. 

Still to be none, but ne'er 1" be iliu hist—-D hyds.v. 

Great mnsteis in painting never care for drawing 
people in the fashion . as very well knowing that the 
head-dress, or peiivvig, that now prevails, and gives 
a grace to their poitiaitures at piesent, will make a 
very odd figure and perhaps look monstrous in the 
eyes of posterity. For this reason they otten repre¬ 
sent an illustrious person in a Roman habit, or some 
other dress that never varies. I eouhl wish, for the 
sake of my country friends, that there was such a 
kind of everlasting drapery to be made use of by all 
who live at a certain distance from the town, and 
that they would agree upon such fashions as should 
never bo liable to changes and innovations. For 
want of this standing dress, a man who takes a 
journey into the country is as much surprised as one 
who walks in a guileiy of old family pictures, and 
finds as great a variety of garbs and habits in the 
persons he converses with. Did they keep to ou«f 
constant dress they would sometimes be in the fashion, 
which they never are as matters are managed at pre¬ 
sent. If, instead of running after the mode, they 
would continue fixed in one certain habit, the mode 
would sometime or other overtake them, as a clock 
that stands still is sute to point Tight once in twelve 
hours. In tins case, thereloie, l would advise them. 


ns a gentleman dill his friend who was hunting about 
the whole town after a rumbling fellow—If you fol¬ 
low him you will never find him, but if you plant 
yourself at the corner of anyone street, I qgll engage 
it will not he long before you see him. 

I have already touched upon this subject in a spe¬ 
culation which shews how cruelly tho country are 
h d a'tiay in following the town ; and equipped in a 
ridiculous habit, when they fancy themselves in the 
height of the mode. Since that speculation 1 havo j 
received a letter (which I there hinted at) from a ' 
gentlemau who is now on the western circuit. 

“ Mil. SpiiCTAlOIt, 

“ Being a lawyer of the Middle-Temple, a 0or- 
nislniian by birth, I generally ride the western cir¬ 
cuit* for my health ; and as 1 am not interrupted 
with clients, have leisure to make many observations ■ 
that escape the notice of my fellow-travellers. 

“ One of the most fashionable women I met with 
m all the circuit was my landlady at Staines, where 
1 chanced to be on a holiday. Iler commode via- 
not half a foot high, and tier petticoat within some 
yards of a modish circumference. In the same 
place I observed a young fellow with a tolerable 
periwig, had it not boon coveted with a hat that w»; 
shaped in the Raunlie-cock. As I proceeded in my 
journey, I observed the petticoat grew scantier and 
scantier, and about threescore miles from London 
was so very unfashionable, that a woman might walk ; 
in it. without any manner of inconvenience. 

“ Nol far from Salisbury I took notice of a justice 
of peace’s lady, who was at least ten years behind¬ 
hand in her dioss, hut at the same time as fine as 
hands could make her. She was iloonced anil fur- J 
bclowed from head to foot; every ribbon vvao 
J vviinkled, and every p,nt of her garments in curl, j 
so that she looked like one of those animals which I 
in the country we call a Fnezlaml hen. ! 

“ Not many miles beyond tins place I was in¬ 
humed that oue of the last year’s little muffs had bv * 
some means or other struggled into those parts, and 1 
that all the women of fashion were cutting their old j 
muffs in two, or retrenching them, according to tho i 
little model which was got among them. I cannot ! 
believe the report they have there, that it was sent i 
down franked by a parliament-man in a little packet; 
but probably by next winter this fashion will be at 
the height in the country, when it is quite out at 
London. 

“ The greatest beau at our next country sessions 
was dressed in a most monstrous flaxen periwig, that 
w as made m King William’s reign. The wearer of it 
goes, it seems, in his own hair when be is at home, 
and lets his wig lie in a buckle for a whole half-year, 
that he may put it on upon occasion to meet tho 
judges in it. 

“ I must not here omit an adventure which hap¬ 
pened to us in a country church upon the frontiers 
of Cornwall. As we vveiein the midst of tho serv¬ 
ice, a lady who is tho chief woman of the place, 
and had passed the winter at London with her hus¬ 
band, entered the congregation in a little bead-dress, 
and a hooped petticout. The people, who were won¬ 
derfully startled at such a sight, ml ofthom rose up. 
Some stared at tho prodigious bottom, and some at 
the little, top of this strange dress. In the mean 
time the lady of the manor filled the area of the 
church, and walked up to her pew with an unspeak 
able satisfaction, amidst the whispers, conjectures, 
and astonishments of the whole congregation, 

* Counsellors generally go on the circuits through the ccuiw 
ties in which they are born anil Uieii 
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" Upon our way from hence we saw a young fel- piomiscd the handsomest young fellow in the parish 
low riding towards us full gallop, with a boh wig and for her pains. Your friend the butler has been fool 
a black silken bag tied to it. He stopped short at enough to be seduced by them; and though he is 
the coach, to ask us how far the judges were behind sure to lose a knife, a fork, or a spoon every timo 
us. His stay was so very short, that we had ouly his fortune is told him, generally shuts himself up 
time to observe his new silk waistcoat, which was m the pantry with an old gipsy for above liulf an 
unbuttoned in several places, to let us see that he hour once m a twolvemonth. Sweethearts arc the 
had a clean shirt on, which was ruffled down to his things they live upon, which they bestow very plenti- 
I middle. fully upon all those that apply themselves to them. 

“ From this place, during our progress through You see now and then some handsome young jades 
' the most western parts of the kingdom, we fancied among them: the sluts have white teeth and black 
ourselves in King Charles the Second's reign, the eyes.” 

people having made very little variations m their Sir Roger observing that I listened with great at- 
dress since that tune. The smartest of the eountiy tentiou to lus ai count of a people who woie so cn- 
'squires appears still ju the Monmouth-roek, and tirely new to me, told me, that if 1 would, they 
when they go a wooing (whether they have any post should tell us our fortunes. As I was very well 
til the militia or not) they generally put on a led pleased with the knight’s proposal, we lid up, and 
coat. We wcie, indeed, very much surprised, at the communicated our hands to them. A Cassandia of 
place we lay at last night, to meet with a gentleman the irew, alter having examined my lines icrv dili- 
that had accoutred himself m a night-iap wig, a gently, told me, that I loved a pretty maid in a 
j coat with long pockets and slit sleeves, and a pair ol i ornet, that I was a good woman’s man, with some 
[ slioes with high scollop tops; but we soon found bv other paiticulars which I do not think proper to re- 
| Ids ronvci'Ation that he was a pm son who laughed late. My friend Sir linger alighted from his huise, 
at the ignorance and rusticity of the country people, and exposing his palm to two or thiee that stood by 
and was resolved to Ine and die in the mode, linu, they crumpled it all shapes, and diligently 

“ Sir, if you think tins account of my travels may scanned every wrinkle that could be made in it; 
bo of any advantage to the public, l will next yeai when one of them, who was older and more sun- 
trouble you with such occ uncutes as I shall meet burnt than the rest, told him, that lie bad a widow 
sith in other parts of England. Furl animfoimed in lus line of life. Upon winch the knight cued, i 

.nere are greater curiosities in the noithern circuit “ (lo, go, you me an idle baggageand at the j 

j than in the western; and that a fashion makes its same time smiled upon me. The gipsy finding lie j 
\ progress much slower into Cumberland than into was not displeased in his imait, fold him ai'lct a 

j Cornwall. I have heard in particular, that the Steen- laitlier iuquny into lus hand, that his true-love was 

| kirk* iinivcd but two months ago at Newcastle, and con-tant, and that she should dream of him to-night, 

j that there are seveial commodes in llmae parts which My old friend tried pish, and bid her go oil. The 

are worth taking a journey thither to see.” gipsy told him that he was u bachelor, but would not 

C. be so long ; and that he was dearer to somebody 

_ _ than he thought. The knight still repeated, “ She, 

. was ail idle bdepace,” and bid her go on, "' Ah, 

No. 130.] MONDAY, JULY 30, 1711. master,” says the gipsy, “ that roguish leer of youis 

- —Semperciuc rcccnles makes a pi etty woman’s heart ache; you have not that 

Couvecture juvat pra'dai. el mere rapto simper about the mouth for nothing.”—The uncouth 

\ mo An vn 7-18 gibberish with which all this was uttered, like the 
. A plundering race, still eager to invade, darkness of an oracle, made us the more attentive 

lo it. To be short, the knight Iett the money with 
As I was yesterday riding out in the fields with her that lie h.ffl crossed her hand with, and got up 
iny friend Sir Roger, wo saw at a little distance from amnu on his horse. 

us a troop of gipsies, Upon the first discovery of "as we were riding away, Sir Roger told me, that 
J them, my Irieud was in some doubt whether he foe knew several sensible people who believed these 
j should not exert the justice ol the peace upon such gipsies now and then foretold very strange things; ! 
j a band of lawless vagrants; but not having his and lor half an hour together appeared more jocund ! 
j clerk with him, who is a necessary sounsellor with than ordinary. In the height of lus good-humour, I 
j him on these occasions, and fearing that his poultry meeting a common beggar upon the roud, who was 
' might fare the worse for it, he let the thought drop— no conjuror, as he wont to relieve him he found his ! 

I but at the same time gave me a particular account of pocket was picked ; that being a kind of palmistry 
the mischiefs they do in the country, m stealing at which this race of vermin are very dexterous. 


people’s goods and spoiling their servants. 


I might here entertain my reader with historical 


stray piece of linen hangs upon a hedge,” say? Sir remarks on this idle profligate people, who infest all 
Roger, “ they are sure to have it; if the hog loses the countries of Europe, and live in the midst of go- 
hfs way in tho fields, it is ten to one but ho becomes vernmonts in a kind of commonwealth by themselves, 
their prey: our geese cannot live in peace fer them; But instead of entering into observations of tins 
if a mail prosecutes them with severity, his hen- nature, I shall fill the remaining part of my paper 
roost is sure to pay for it. They generally straggle with a story which is still fresh m Holland, and was 
into these parts about this timo of the year; and set printed in one of our monthly accounts about twenty 
the heads of our servant-maids so agog for husbands, 'years ago. “As the trek.achvyt, or hackney-boat 
that wo do Dot expect to have any business done as which carries passengers from Leyden to Amsterdam, 
it should be whilst they are in the country. I have was putting off, a boy running along the side of the 
an honest dairy-maid who crosses their hands with canal desired to be taken in: which the master of 
a piece of silver every summer, and never fails being the boat refused, because the lad had not quite money 
..... —- -- enough to pay the usual fare.* An eminent mer- 

* The , St , c , e,li i; rk . “ Wit ™ uu y SJW ° f r Wlu * chant being pleased with the looks of the boy, and 
•ilk; probably first Worn at the battle of bteenkirk, fought __ _ __ 

Augusta, 16 'J 2 » Hardly more than tbree-peue*. 
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secretly touched wjth compassion towards him, paid 
the money for him, and ordered him to be taken on 
board. Upon talking with him afterward, he found 
that he could speak readily ill three or four languages, 
iud learned upon farther examination that he had 
oeen stolen away when he was a child by a gipsy, 
and had rambled ever siuce with a gang of those 
strollers up and down several parts ol' Europe. It 
happened that the merchant, wliuso heart seems to 
have inclined towards the boy by a secret kind of 
instinct, had himself lost a child some years before. 
The parents, after a long scaich for him, gave him 
for drowned in otic of the canals with which that 
country abounds ; and the mother was so afflu ted at 
the loss of a fine boy, who was her only son, that she 
died for grief of it. Upon laying together all par¬ 
ticulars, and examining the several moles and marks 
by which the mother used to deseiihe the child when 
he was first missing, the boy piovcd to be the son of 
the merchant whose heart had so uuacc ounlably 
melted at the sight of him. The lad was very well 

f (leased to find a father who was so ruh and likely to 
cave him a good estate . the father on the other 
hand was not a little delighted to see a son return k> 
him, whom he had given up for lost, with such a 
strength of constitution, shaipness ol understanding, 
and skill in languages” line the punted story 
leaves off, bul it I may give credit to leporls, oui 
linguist having lPteived such extraordiiiuiy ludi- 
liionts towards a good education, was ufteiwards 
framed up in every thing that becomes a gentle¬ 
man ; wearing oil by little and little all the vicious 
lubits and practices that he had been used to in the 
course of lus peregrinations. Nay, it is said, that 
tie has since been employed m foreign corn is "upon 
national business, with gieat leputatum to himself 
and honour to those who sent him, and that lie has 
visited sevuiul counliies as a pub ie minister m 
which he furnieily wandered as a gipsy.—C. 

No. 131.] TUESDAY, JULY 31, 1711. 

-Ipsa.' mrsum com chic s«lva*—Vino, Eel .x 6.1 

Once mure, ye woods, .alien 

It is usual for a man who loves co..ntiy sports to 
preserve the game in Ins own grounds, and diveit 
himself upon those that belong to his neighbour. 
My fnend Sir Roger generally goes two or three 
miles from his house, and gels into the frontiers of 
his estate, before he beats about ill search of a hare 
or partridge, on purpose to spare Ins own fields, 
where he is always sure of liuding diversion, when 
the worst conics to the worst, lly tins means the 
bleed about his house has time to increase and mul¬ 
tiply, besides that the sport is mine agreeable where 
the game is hauler to come at, and where it does not 
lie so thick as to produce any perplexity 01 confusion 
in the pursuit. For these reasons the country gen¬ 
tleman, like the fox, seldom preys near his own home. 

In the same maimer I have made a month’s ex¬ 
cursion out of the town, which is the great field of 
game for sportsmen of my species, to try my furtuuo 
in the country, where 1 have started several subjects, 
ami hunted them down, with some pleasure to my¬ 
self, aud I hope to others. I am hero forced to use 
a great deal of diligence before I cau spring any¬ 
thing to my mind; w hereas in town, whilst I am fol- 
1 lowing one character, it is ten to one but l amcrosscd 
in my way by another, and put up surh a variety of 
mid creatures m both sexes, that they foil the scent 
of one another, aud puzzle the chase. My gicatcst I 


difficulty in the country is to find sport, and in town 
to choose it. In the mean time, as I have given a 
whole month’s rest to the cities of London and West¬ 
minster, I promise myself abundance of nctf game 
upon my return thither. 

It is indeed high time, for me to leave the country, 
since 1 find the whole neighbourhood begin to grow j 
very inquisitive after my name and character ; my ; 
love of solitude, taciturnity, and particular way of 1 
life, having raised a great curiosity in all these paits. | 

The notions which have been framed of me are ' 
various ■ some look upou me as very proud, some as 
very modest, and some as very melancholy. Will 
Wimble, as my friend the butler tells me, observing | 
me very much alone, and extremely silent when I I 
am in company, is afraid I have killed a man. The j 
country people seem to suspect me fur a conjuror; j 
and some of them, hearing of the visit which I made 1 
to Moll White, will needs have it that Sir Roger J 
has hiouglit down a cunning man with him, to cuio 
the old woman, and free the eountiy fimn her charms 
.So that the i hai actor which I go under m part of the 
neighbourhood, is what they call hcie a WhiteWitch. 

A justice of pc.u e, who lives about five miles off, 
and is not ot Sir Roger’s paity, has, it seems, said 
(wieo or thrice ut Ins table, that he wishes Sir Roger 
does not haibour a Jesuit in his house, and that he 
thinks the gentlemen of the country would do very 
well to make me give some account of myself. 

On the other side, some ot Su Roger’s friends arc 
afraid the old knight is imposed upon by a designing 
Iclloiv; and as they have heard that he converses 
very promiscuously when he is in town, do not know 
but he has brought down with him some discarded 
whig, that is sullen, and says nothing because he is 
out of place. 

Such is the variety of opinions which are here 
entei tamed of me, ho that 1 pass among some for a 
disaffected pel son, and among otheia for a popish 
pilest; among some for a wizuid, and among others 
for a muidoier; and all this for no other reason that 
1 tan imagine, but because l do not hoot, and halloo, 
and make a noise. It is true, luy friend Sir Rogei 
tells them,—‘‘ That it is my way,” and that I am 
only a philosopher;—but this will not satisfy them. 
They think there is moic in mo than he discovers, 
and that I do not hold my tongue l'oi nothing. 

For these and other reasons I shall set out for 
Loudon to-inorrow, having found by experience that 
the country is not a place for a person of my temper, 
who does not love jollity, and what they call good 
ueighbouihood. A man that is out of humour when 
an unexpected guest breaks m upon him, and does 
not care for sacrificing an afternoon to every chance 
corner—-that will be (he master of his own time, and 
the pursuer of his own inclinations,—makes but a very 
unsociable figure in this kind of life. I shall there¬ 
fore retire into the town, if I niay make use of that 
phrase, and get into the crowd again as fast as I can, 
in order to be alone. I can there raise what specu¬ 
lations I please upon others without being observed 
myself, and at the same time enjoy all the advan¬ 
tages of company with all the privileges of solitude. 

In the mean while, to finish the ingnth, and con- 
tludo these my niral speculations, 1 snail here insert 
a letter fioni my friend Will Honeycomb, who has 
not lived a mouth for these forty years out of the 
smoke of London, and rallies me after his way upon 
my country life. 

“ Deau Spec. 

" I suppose this letter will find thee picking of 
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! daisies, or smelling to a lock of hay, or passing away 
thy time in some innocent country diversion of the 
like nature. I have however orders from the club 
to summon thee up to town, being all of us cursedly 
afraid thou wilt not be able to relish our company, 
after thy conversations with Moll Whito and Will 
Wimble. Pr’ythce do not send us up any more sto¬ 
ries of a cock and a boll, nor fughten the town with 
spirits and witches. Thy speculations begin to smell 
confoundedly of woods and meadows. If thou dost 
nut come up quickly, we shall conclude that thou 
art in love with one of Sir Rogci’s dairy-maids. 
Servin' to the knight. Sir Andrew is grown the 
cock of the club since he left us, and if be does not 
return quickly will make every mothers son of us 
common weal th’s-mon. 

“ Dear Spec., 

Thine eternally, 

C. “ Will Homivcomb,” 

No. 132-1 WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 1, 1711. 

Qm, mil tompns quul poslulot non vulrt, iml |>Im i loquitur, 
ant an osieut.it, an! ooteum quiUiiamm est ratiomun nun liabcl, 
is inept us cisiH 1 ditilur —I'ulu 

That mini may he called impertinent, v\lio considers not the 
fire limit.ujct'H of time, or cngtosscs the con vernation, or nukes 
himself the subject of his Uiseourbc, or pa) s no regard to the 
i ompaii) he is in. 

ii avinc; notified to my good friend Sir Roger that 
I should set out for London the next day, his horses 
were ready at the appointed hour in the evening ; 
and, attended by one ot his grooms, I arrived at the 
county-town at twilight, in order to be ready for the 
Etage-eoac.li the day following. As soon as we ar¬ 
rived at the inn, the servant who waited upon me 
inquired of the chambeilain in my hearing what 
company lie had for the coach ? The fellow answered, 
“ Mrs. Hetty Aiahle, the great fortune, and the 
widow her mother; a recruiting officer (who took a 
place because they were to go) ; young ’Squire 
Quickset, her cousin (that her mother wished her to 
be married to); Ephraim the (juaker, her guardian; 
and a gentleman that had studied himself dumb 
from Sir Roger de Coverley’s.” I observed by what 
he said of myself, that according to his office he dealt 
much in intelligence; and doubted not hut there 
was some foundation for his reports of the rest of the 
company, as well as for the whimsical account lie 
gave of me. The next morning at day-break we 
were all called; and I, who know my own natural 
shyness, and endeavour to he as little liable to be 
disputed with as possible, dressed immediately, that 
I might make no one wait. The first preparation 
for our setting out wus, that the captain’s half-pike 
was placed near the coachman, and a drum bohind 
the coach. In the mean time the drummer, the 
captain’s equipage, was very loud, that none of 
the captain’s things should be placed so ac to he 
spoiled upon which his iloak-hag was fixed in the 
seat of the coach; and the captain himself, accord¬ 
ing to a frequent, though invidious behaviour of mili¬ 
tary men, ordered his man to look sharp, that none 
but one of the ladies should huve the place he had 
taken fronting tho coach-box. * 

We were in some little time fixed in our seats, and 
sat with that dislike which people not too good-na¬ 
tured usually conceive of each other at first sight. 
The coach jumbled us insensibly into some sort of 
familiarity ; and we had not moved above two miles, 
when the widow asked the captain what success he 
had in his recruiting ? The officer, with a frankness 


, he believed very graceful, told her, “ that indeed he 
j had but very little luck, and had suffered much by 
desertion, therefore should be glad to end his war¬ 
fare in the service of her or her fair daughter. In 
a word,” continued he, “ I am a soldier, and to be 
plain is my character : you see mo, Madam, young, 
sound, and impudent; take me yourself, widow, or 
1 give me to her, I will be wholly at your disposal. I 
am a soldier of fortune, ha!” —This was followed 
by a vaiu laugh of his own, aud a deep silence of 
all the rest of the company. I had nothing left for 
it but to fall fast asleep, which I did with all speed, 
“ Come,” said he, “ resolve upon it, we will make 
a wedding at the next town : we will make this plea¬ 
sant companion who is fallen asleep, tube the bride- 
man ; and,” giving the Quaker a clap on the knee, 
ho concluded, “ this sly saint, who, I will warrant 
you, understands what is what as well as you or I, 
widow, shall give the bride as father.” The Quaker, 
who happened to he a man of smaitness, amove!ed, 
“ Friend, i take it ill good part that thou hast given 
me the authority of a father over tins comely and 
vuluous child; ami I must asaure thee, that if I 
have the giving her, I shall not bestow her on thee. 
Thy mirth, friend, savoureth of folly ; thou ait a 
peison of a light mmd; thy drum is a type of thee— 
it soundeth because it is empty. Verily, it is not from 
thy fulness, hut thv emptiness, that Ihou hast spoken 
this day. Friend, fiicud, we have lined this coach 
in partnership with thee, to rurry us to the great 
city ; we cannot go any other way. This worthy 
mothci must hear thee if thou wilt needs utter thy 
follies; we caunot help it, friend, I say: if thou 
wilt, we must heai thee ; but if thou wort a man of 
unddistanding, thou vvouldst not take advantage of 
thy courageous eouulenai.ee to abash us children of 
peace —Thou ait,, thou sayest, a soldier ; give quar¬ 
ter to us, who radSot resist thr.e. Why didst thou 
ileer at our friend, who feigned himself asleep ? He 
said nothing ; hut how dost thou know what he coti- 
laineth ? If thou speakest impioper things in the 
hearing of this virtuous young virgin, consider it as 
an outrage against a distiosscd peisou that cannot 
get fii.m thee; to speak indiscreetly what we are 
obliged to hear, by being hasped up with thee in tins 
public vehicle, is in some degree assaulting on the 
nigh road."' 

Here Ephraim paused, and the captain with a 
happy and uncommon impudence (which can bo 
convicted and support itselt at the same time) cries, 
•' Faith, friend, { thank thee; I should have been a 
little impertinent if thou hudst not reprimanded me. 
Come, thou art, 1 see, a smoky old fellow, and I will 
he very oiderly the ensuing part of my journey. I 
was going to give myself ans, but, ladies, I beg 
pardon.” 

Tho captain was so little out of humour, and our 
company was so far from being soured tiy tins little 
ruffle, that Ephraim ami he took a particular delight 
in being agreeable to each other for the future ; ami 
assumed their different provinces in the conduct of 
the company. Our reckonings, apaitincnfs, and ac¬ 
commodation, fell under Ephraim ; and the captain 
looked to all disputes upon the road, as tho good be¬ 
haviour of our coachman, and tho right we had of 
taking place, as going to London, of all vehicles 
coming from thence. The occurrences we met with 
were ordinary, and very little happened which could 
entertain by the relation of them: hut when I con¬ 
sidered the company we were in, I took it for no 
small good-fortune, that the whole journey was not 
spent in impertinences, which to .me part of us might 
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be an entertainment, to the other a suffering. What 
therefore Ephraim said when we were almost arrived 
at London, had to me an air not only of good un- 
L-rstanding, but good breediug. Upon thu young 
i lady’s expressing her satisfaction in the journey, and 
j declaring how delightful it had been to her, Ephraim 
dcelaicd himself as follows: “ There is no ordinaly 
part of human life which oxpresseth so much a good 
m.ud, and a right inward man, as his behaviour upon 
meetiug with strangers, especially such as may seem 
the most unsuitable companions to him: such u 
man, when he fallcth in the way with poisons of 
simplicity and innocence, however knowing he may 
be in the ways of men, will not vaunt himself 
thereof but will tho rather hide his supennuty to 
them, that he may not be painful unto them. My 
good friend,” continued he, tinning to the officer, 
“ thee and 1 are to part by and by, and peradveu- 
ture wc may never meet again ; but be advised by a 
plain man • modes and apparel are but tilth's to the 
real man, therefore do not think such a man ns thy¬ 
self terrible for thy garb, 1101 such a one as me con¬ 
temptible foi mine. When two such as thee and 1 
meet, with affections as we ought to have towards 
each other, thou shouldsi rejoice to see lay peace¬ 
able demeanour, and I should be glad to see thy 
strength and ability to protect me m it.”—T. 


No. 13.3-1 THURSDAY, AUGUST 2, 1711. 

tiuii drsideno sit pinloi. ant modus 
'J am chan capitis 1 —Hon I. Od xviv 1 . 

Such was his worth, our loss is such, 

Wc cannot love too well, or grieve Loo much 

Uljjisworwi 

Thkre is a sort of delight, which is alternately 
mixed with tciror anil sorrow, m the contemplation 
o! death. The soul has its runoafcy more than ordi¬ 
narily awakened, when ii turns its thoughts upon 
the conduct of such who have behaved themselves 
with an equal, a resigned, a checiful, n generous, or 
heroic temper in that cxtiemity. We are affected 
with these respective manners of behaviour, as we 
scuetly believe the pai t of the dying person mutated 
by ourselves, or such as we imagine ourselves mule 
particularly capable of. Men of exulted minds 
inarch before us like princes, arid are to the ordinary 
race of mankind rather subjects of their admiration 
thau example. However, there are no ideas strike- 
more forcibly upon our imaginations, than those 
which are raised from reflections upon the exits of 
gieat and excellent men. Innocent men who have 
suffered as criminals, though they were benefactors 
to human society, seem to lie persons of the highest 
distinction, among thu vastly gieatei number of 
human race, the dead. When the iniquity of the 
times brought Socrates to lus execution, how great 
and wonderful is it to behold him, unsupported by 
any thing but the testimony of his own conscience 
and conjectures of hereafter, receive the poison with 
an air of warmth and good-humour, and, as if going 
on an agreeable journey, bespeak some deity to 
make it fortunate! 

When Phocion’s good actions had met with the 
like reward Irani his country, and he was led to death 
with many other of his friends, they bewailing their 
fate, he walking composedly towards the place of his 
execution, how gracefully does he support hi-, illus¬ 
trious character to the very last instant! One of 
the rabble spitting at him as he passed, with lus 
usual authority he called to know if no ono was 
ready to teach tbi6 fellow how to behave himself. 


When a poor-spirited creature that died at the same 
tune for his cranes, bemoaned himself unmanfully, 
he rebuked him with this question, “ Is it no con¬ 
solation to such a mail as thou art to die witlf Pho- 
cion t” At the instant when he was to die, they 
asked what commands he had for his son: ho an- 
swcied, “ To forget this injury of the Athenians.” 
Nmcles, his friend, under the same sentence, desired 
he might drink the potion before him : Phocion 
said, ” because he never had denied him any thing, 
lie would not even this, the most difficult request he 
had ever made ” 

These instances were very noble and great, and 
the leffcetions of those sublime spirits had made 
death to them what it is ically intended to lie by the 
Author of natuie, a relief fiom a various being, ever 
subject to sonows ami difficulties. 

Epammoudas, the Theban general, having re¬ 
ceived in tight a moitul stall with a sword, which 
was left in his body, lay in that postnie till he had 
intelligence that his troops had obtained the victoiy, 
and then peiuutted it to ho diawn out, at which in¬ 
stant he expressed himself in this manner. “This 
is not the end of my life, my fellow-soldiers; it is 
now your Epammoudas is boru, who dies in so 
much glory.” 

It weie an endless labour to collect the accounts, 
with which all ages have filled the world, of noble 
and heroic minds that have resigned this being, us 
if the tei minatiou of life weie but an ordinary oc- 
etil i elic e of it 

This common-place way of thinking I fell into 
fiom an awkwaid endeavour to thiow otf a leal and 
fresh affliction, bv turning over books m a melan¬ 
choly mood; but it is not easy to remove griefs 
ahull touch the heuit, by applying remedies which 
only onteituiD the imagination. As therefore this 
papei is to ion'.st ol any thing which concerns 
human life, 1 cannot help letting the present sub¬ 
ject repaid what lias been the lust object of my eyes, 
though an enteitainmeiit of soriovv. 

I went ibis evening to visit a friend, with a design 
to lully him, upon a story I had heard of his in¬ 
tending to steal a mairiage without the privity of 
us lus intimate friends and acquaintance. I came 
into lus upaitment with that intimacy which I have 
done for ve.iy many years, and walked directly into 
his bed-chamber, where 1 found my friend m the 
agonies of death.—What could I do ? The innocent 
mirth m my thoughts struck upon me like the most 
flagitious wickedness : I in vain called upon him ; 
he was senseless, and too far spent to have the least 
knowledge of my sorrow, or any pain in himself, 
Give me leave then to transcribe my soliloquy, as 1 
stood by his mother, dumb with the weight of grief 
for a son who was her honour and her comfort, and 
never till that hour since his birth had been a mo¬ 
ment’s sorrow to her. 

“ Ilow surprising is the change ! From the pos¬ 
session of vigorous life and strength, to be reduced 
m a few hours to this fatal extremity! Those Ups 
which look so pale and livid, within these few duys 
gave delight to all who heard their utterance; it was 
the business, the purpose of his being, jjext to obey- 
iiig him to whom he is gone, to please and instruct, 
and that for no other end but to please and instruct. 
Kindness was the motive of his actions, and with all 
the capacity requisite for making a figure in a con¬ 
tentious world, moderation, good-nature, affability, 
temperance, and chabtity, were the arts of his ex¬ 
cellent life —There as he lies in helpless agony, no 
wise man who knew him so well as 1, but would ro- 
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sign all the world can bestow to he so near the end 
of such a life. Why does my heart so little obey my 
reason as to lament thee, thou excellent man ?— 
Heaven receive him or restore him !—Thy beloved 
mother, thy obliged friends, thy helpless servants, 
stand around thee without distinction. How much 
wouldst thou, hadst thou thy senses, say to each 
of us! 

“ But now that good heart bursts, and he is at 
rest.—With that breath expned a soul who never m- 
• dulged a passion unlit tor the place he is gone to. 
Where are now thy plans of justice, of tmtli, of 
honour ? Of what use the volumes thou hast col¬ 
lated, the aiguments thou hast iin ented, the examples 
thou hast followed ? Poor were the expectations of 
the studious, the modest, and the good, if the rewaid 
of their labours were only to be expected from man. 
No, my friend; thy intended pleadings, thy intended 
good offices to thy filends, thy intended seivices to 
thy count!y, are already pcrfoimed (as to thy con¬ 
cern in them) in lus sight, before whom the past, 
present, and future, appear at one view. While 
otheis with ilieir talents were toimented with ambi¬ 
tion, with vainglory, with envy, with emulation—how 
well didst thou turn thy mind to its own improve¬ 
ment in things out of the power of fortune: in 
probity, in iuteguty, in the piaitice and study ol 
justice ! How silent thy passage, how private thy 
journey, how glorious thy end! ‘Many have 1 
known mine famous, some moie knowing, not one 
to innocent.’ ”—It. 


No. 13-1.] FRIDAY, AUGUST 3, 1711. 

-Opifenjue per orbeoi 

Wieor--— Ovin Met i r i21 

And am ilia great physician call d below —Uryhicm 
Du king my absence in the country, seveial packets 
have been left tor me, winch were not fuiwaided to 
me, because I was expected evei y day in town. The 
author of the following letter dated from Tower-bill, 
having sometimes been entertained with tome learned 
gentlemen in plush-doublets,* who have vended their 
wares from a stage in that place, has pleasantly 
enough addressed to me, as no less a sage m morality, 
than those are in physic. To comply with his kind 
inclination to make my cures famous, I shall give 
you his testimonial of my great abilities at large m 
lus own words. 

“ Sin, Tower-hill, July 5, 1711. 

“ Your saying the other day there is something 
wonderful m the narrowness of those minds winch 
can be pleased, and bo barren of bounty to those 
who please them, makes me iu pain that l am not a 
man of power. If 1 wete, you should soon see how 
much l approve your speculations. In the mean 
lime, I beg leave to supply that inability with the 
emply tribute of an lamest imud, by telling you 
plainly, I love and thank you for your dully refresh¬ 
ments. I constantly peruse your paper as I smoke 
my moruing’s pipe (though I cannot lorbear reading 
the motto before L fill and light), and really it gives 
a grateful relish to every whiff; each paragraph is 
fraught either with useful or delightful notions, and 
I never fail of being highly diverted or improved 
The variety of your subject surprises me as much as 
a box of pictures did formerly in which there was 
only one lace, that, by pulling some pieces of isin¬ 
glass over it, was changed into a grave senator or a 
Merry-Andrew, a patched lady or a nun, a beau or a 

* Vu, Quack doctors. 


bkek-a-moor, a prude or a coquette, a country es¬ 
quire (> r a conjuror, with many other different repre¬ 
sentations very entertaining (as you aro), though 
still the same at the bottom. This was a childish I 
amusement, when I was carried away with outward 
appearance; but you make a deeper impression, add 
affect the secret springs of the mind; you charm 
tho fancy, soothe tim passions, and lusensibly lead 
the reader to that sweetness of temper that you so 
well describe ; you rouse generosity with that spirit, 
and iuculcate humanity with that ease, that he must 
be miserably stupid that is not affected by you. I 
caunot say, iudeed, that you have put impertinence 
to silence, or vanity out of countenance; hut mc- 
thinks, you have bid as fair for it as any man that 
ever appeared upon a public stage; and offer an in¬ 
fallible cure of vice and folly, ior the price of one 
penny. And suite it is usual for those who receive 
benefit hv such famous operators, to publish an ad¬ 
vertisement, that others may reap the same advan¬ 
tage, I think myself obliged to declare to all the 
world, that having for a long time been splenetic, 
ill-natured, fioward, suspicious and unsociable—by 
the application of your medicines, taken only with 
halt an ounce of light Virginia tobacco for six 
successive mornings, I am become open, obliging, 
officious, frank, and hospitable. I am, 

“ Your humble servant and great admirer, 
Georgs. Tuts nr.” 

The careful father and humble potitionci hereafter 
mentioned, who aie under difficulties about the just 
management of fans, will soon receive proper ad¬ 
vertisements relating to the profcssois in that behalf, 
with their places ol abode and methods of teaching, 
‘“Sin, .Inly I), 1711. 

“ In your Spectator of June the 27th, you Iran 
scribe a letter sent to you from a new sort of muster- 
master, who teaches ladies the whole exercise oi tho 
fail. I have a daughter just come to town, who 
though she has always held a fan in her hand at 
proper times, yet she knows no more bow to use it 
according to true discipline, than an awkward school¬ 
boy does to make use of his new sword. I have 
sent for her on purpose to learn the exorcise, she 
being already very well accomplished in all other 
aits which are necessary for a young lady to under¬ 
stand; my request is, that you will speak to your 
correspondent on my behalf, and in your next paper 
let me know what he experts, either by tho month 
or the quarter, for teaching; and where he keeps 
Ins place of rendezvous. I have a son too, whom 
I would faiu have taught to gallant fans, and should 
he glad to know what the gentleman will have for 
teaching them both, t finding fans for practice at 
my own expense. This information will in the 
highest manner oblige, Sir, your most humble 
servant, “ William Wiseacre. 

“ As soon as my son is perfect in this art (w hich 
I hope will be in a year’s time, for the boy is pretty 
apt), I design be shall learn to rule the great horse 
(although he is not yet above twenty years old), if 
his mother, whose darling he is, will venture him.” 

“ To the Spectator. 

“ The humble Petition of Benjamin Easy, Gent. 

“ sheweth, 

“That it was your petitioner’s misfortune to walk 
to Hackney chuich last Sunday, where to his great 
amazement he met with a soldier of your own train¬ 
ing ; she furls a fan, recovers a fan, and goes through 
the whole exercise of vt to admiration. This well-ma- 
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naged officer of yours has, to my knowledge, been 
the ruin of above five young gentlemen besides my¬ 
self, and still goes on laying waste wheresoever she 
comes, whereby the whole village is in great danger. 
Opr lmuible request is therefore, that this hold Ama¬ 
zon he ordered immediately to lay down her arms, 
or that you would issue forth an order, that we who 
have beou thus injured may meet at the pluce of 
general rendezvous, and there he taught to manage 
our snuff-boxes, in such a manner as ue may he an 
equal match for her ; 

“ And you! petitioner shall ever pray,” &e. 


No. 135.] SATURDAY, AUGUST d, 1711. 

Kst brovitnte opus, ut eurrat srntcnfn- Hor 1 bat x 9. 

bet brevity ili“|>uUU the rapid I bought 

I iiwe somewheie read of an eminent pci son, 
who used in lus pnvate offices of devotion to give 
thanks to Heaven that he was born a Fienehman 
foi my own p.ut, 1 look upon it as a peculiar blessing 
that I was bom .in Englishman. Among many 
other reasons, I think myself very happy in my 
country, as the language of it is wonderfully adapted 
to a man who is spat nig of his words, and an enemy 
to loquacity. 

As I have frequently' reflected on my good fortune 
in this particular, I shall communicate to the public 
my speculations on the English tongue, not doubling 
hut they will be acceptable to all my curious readers. 

The English delight in silence more than any other 
European nation, if the remarks which are made oil 
us by foreigners arc true. Our discourse is not kept 
up in conversation, but falls into more pauses "and 
intervals than in our neighbouring countries ; as it 
is observed, that the mattei of our writings is thrown 
much closer together, and lies in a riariuwev tom- 
pass than is usual m the works of foreign authors, 
for, to favour our natural taciturnity, when we are 
obliged to utter our thoughts, we do it iu the shortest 
way wo are able, and give as quick a hath to our 
conceptions as possible. 

This humour shews itself in several remarks that 
we may make upon the English language. As first 
of all by its abounding in monosyllables, which 
gives us an oppoitunity of delivering our thoughts 
in few sounds. This indeed takes off from the ele¬ 
gance of our tongue, hut at the same time expresses 
our ideas m the icudiest manner, and consequently 
answers the first design of speech better than the 
multitude of syllables, which makes the words of 
other languages more tuneable and sonorous. The 
sounds of our English words are commonly like tlmso 
of string-music, short and transient, which rise and 
perish upon a single touch ; those of other languages 
are like the notes of wind-instruments, sweet and 
swelling, and lengthened out into a variety of mo¬ 
dulation. 

In the next place we may observe, that where the 
words are not monosyllables, we often make them 
so, so much as lies in our power, by our rapidity of 
pronunciation; as it gericially happens in most of 
our long words which aie derived from the Latin, 
where we contract the length of the syllables that 
gives them a grave and solemn air in their own lan¬ 
guage, to make them more proper for dispatch, and 
more conformable to the genius of our tongue. Tins 
we may find iu a multitude of Words, as “ liberty, 
conspiracy, theatre, orator,” &c. 

The same natural aversion to loquacity has of late 
years made a very considerable alteration in om Ian- 


gunge, by closing in one syllable the termination of 
our picterpcrfect tense, asm these words, “drown’d, 
walk’d, arriv’d,” for “ drowned, walked, arrived," 
which has very much disfigured the tongue, and 
turned a tenth part of our smoothest wolds into so 
many clusters of consonants. This is the more re- j 
inaikablc, because the want of vowels in our lau- ! 
guage has been the general complaint of our politest j 
authors, who nevertheless are the men that have made i 
these retrenchments, and consequently very much J 
mei cased our former scaicity. 

This reflection on the words that end in ED, I have 
lieaid in conversation from one of the greatest geni¬ 
uses tins age has produced.* I think we may add 
to the foregoing observation, the change which has j 
happened in our language, by the abbreviation of sc- j 
vcial words that aie terminated in “ cth,” by sub- | 
stjtntmg an s in the room of the last syllable, as in j 
‘•drowns, walks, arrives,” and innumerable other I 
words, whidi in the prouuni idtion of om forefathers i 
were “ drovvneth, wulkelli, aniveth,” This has j 
wnndeifully multiplied a letter which was bcfoic too 
frequent m the English tongue, and added to that 
hissing in our language, which is taken so much 
notice of by foreigners; but at the same time hu¬ 
mours our taciturnity, and eases us of many super¬ 
fluous syllables. 

I might here observe, that the same single letter 
on many oci asious does the office of a whole word, 
and represents the “his” and “ her” of our foicfa- 
theis. There is no doubt hut the ear of a foreigner, 
which is the best judge in this case, would very mm h 
disapprove of such innovations, which indeed we do 
ourselves in some measure, by returning the old ter¬ 
mination in writing, and m all solemn offices of our 
religion. 

As m the instances I have given we have epito¬ 
mized many of our particular words to the detriment 
of our tongue, so on other occasions we have drawn 
two words into one, which has likewise very much 
untuned our language, and clogged it with conso¬ 
nants—as “ mayn’t, can’t, shan’t, won’t,” and the 
like, for “ may not, cannot, shall not, will not,” &c. 

It is pci haps tins humour of speaking no more 
than we needs must, which has so miserably cur¬ 
tailed some of om woids, that m familiar writings 
and conversations they often lose all but then first 
syllables, as in “ mob, rep. pos. incog.” and the like; 
and as all ridiculous, woids make their first entry 
mto a language by familiar phrases, I dine not an¬ 
swer for these, that they will not in time be looked 
upon as a part of our tongue. We see some of our 
oets have been so indiscreet as to imitate Iludi- 
ras’s doggrcl expressions in their serious compo¬ 
sitions, by throwing out the signs of our substantives 
which are essential to the English language. Nay, 
this humour of shortening our language had once 
run so far, that some of our celebrated authors, 
among whom we may reckon Sir Roger L’Estrauge 
in particular, began to prune their words of all su- 
ptufluous letters, as they termed them, in order to 
adjust the spelling to the pronunciation; which 
would have confounded all our etymologies, and have 
quite destroyed our tongue. 

' We may here likewise observe, that our proper 
names, when familiarized in English, generally dwin- 
die to monosyllables, whereas in other modern lan¬ 
guages they receive a softer turn on this occasion, 
by the addition of a new syllable.—Nick in Italian 

♦ This wan probably Dean Swift, who has made the same 
observation in lu* proposal for correcting, improving, ami aster 
tiiining ibe English tongue, 6tc. See Swift's Works. 
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isNicohm. Jack iu French Jeanuot; and so of the rest. 

There is another particular in our language which 
is a great instanco of our frugality of words, and 
that is, the suppressing of several particles which 
must be produced la other tongues to make a sen¬ 
tence intelligible. Tins perplexes the best writers, 
when they hud the relatives ‘ whom,’ ‘ which,’ or 

• they,’ at their mercy, whether they may have ad¬ 
mission or not; anil will never be decided until we 
have something like an academy, that by the best 

• authorities and rules diawn from the analogy of lan¬ 
guages shall settle all controversies between giam- 
mar and idiom. 

I have only considered our language at, it shews 
the gomus nud natural temper of the English, which 
is modest, thoughtful, and sincere, and which, per¬ 
haps, may recommend the people, though it has 
spoiled the tongue. We might, perhaps, carij the 
same thought into othet languages, and deduce a 
great part of what is peculiar to them from the ge¬ 
nius of the people who speak them. It isceilain, 

I the light talkative linmoui of the French has nut a 
little infected their tongue, which might be shewn 
bj many instances; as the genius of tho Italians, 
which is so much addicted to music and icicmony, 
has moulded all their words and phrases to those 
particular uses. The stateliness and gravity of the 
Spaniards shews itself to pel fee tion m the solemnity 
ot their language ; and the blunt honest humour of 
tlm Herman sounds better in the roughness of the 
High-Dutch, lhau it would in a politer tongue.—C. 

No. 130.] MONDAY, AUGUST G, 1711. 

.—l'aillus mendactor —Hoi.. 2 Ep i 112 
A grcatti liar Paitluanever bred. 

According to the inquest of this strange fellow, I 
shall print the following lettei .— 

“ Mr. Spectator, 

“I shall without any manner of picture or apology 
acquaint you, that 1 am, and ever have been, from 
my youth iipwaid, one ot the gieatcst liais this island 
has pi educed, i have read all the moralists upon 
the subject, but could never dud any effect their dis¬ 
courses had upon me, hut to add to my nnsloiluiie 
by new thoughts and ideas, and making me mine 
ieady m my language, aud capable of sometimes 
mixing seeming liutlis with my improbabilities 
With this strong passion towards falsehood in this 
kind, there does not live an honcster man, or a 
sineerer friend; but my imagination luiisavvuy with 
me ; and wnatever is started, I have such a scene of 
adventures appear in an instant before me, that 1 
cannot help uttering them, though, to my immediate 
confusion, I cannot but know f am liable to be de¬ 
tected by the first man I meet. 

“ Upon occasion of the mention of the battle of 
Pultowa,* 1 could not forbear giving an account of 
a kinsman of mine, a young merchant who was bred 
at Moscow, that had too much mettle to attoud books 
of entries and accounts, when there was so active a 
acetic in the country where ho resided, and followed 
the Czar as a voluuteer. This warm youth (born at 
the instant the thing was spoken of) was the man 
who unhorsed the Swedish general, ho was the oc¬ 
casion that the Muscovites kept their tiro in so sol- 
dier-likc a manner, and brought up those troops 
which were covered from the enemy at the beginning 

• Koujht July 8, I TO 1 .), between diaries XII. of Sweden and 
Peter I. Emperor of Uussia, wberem denies was entirely 
defeated. 


ot the day ; besides this, he had at lost the good for¬ 
tune to be the man who took Count Piper.* With 
all this fire I knew my cousiu to be the eivilest croa- ] 
ture in the world. He never made any impertinent | 
show of his valour, and then he had an excellent i 
genius for the world in every other kmd. I had i 
letters fiom him (hero I felt in my pockets) that 1 
exactly spoke the Czar’s character, which I knew I 
perfectly well; and I could not forbear concluding, 
that I lay with Ins imperial majesty twice or thrice 
a week all the while he lodged at Dcptford.f What 
is worse than all this, it is impossible to speak tome 
hut you give me some occasion of coming out with 
one lie or other, that has neither wit, humour, pros¬ 
pect of interest, cn any other motive that l can think 
of in nature. The other day, when one was com¬ 
mending an eminent and learned divine, what occa¬ 
sion in the world had I to say, ‘ Methinks he would 
look more venerable if he were not so fair a man?’ 

I icmember the company smiled. I have seen the 
gentleman since, and he is (oal black. I have inti¬ 
mations every day in my life that nobody believes 
me, yet J am never the better. I was sujing some¬ 
thing the other day to an old friend at Will’s collee- 
Ihuim’, aud he made me no manner of answer; but 
told me that an acquaintance* of 'fully the ointol 
having two or three times together said to him, 
without receiving any answer, ‘that upon his honour 
he was hut that veiy month forty years of age,’ 
Tally ausvvoied, ‘ Surely you think me the most iti- 
credulous man m the world, if I do not believe whut 
you have told me every day these ten years.’ The 
mischief of it is, I find myself wonderfully inclined 
to have been present at every ociurieuce that is 
spoken of before me ; this had led me into many in¬ 
conveniences, but indeed they have been the fewer, 
because 1 am no ill-miturcd man, aud never speak 
things to any man's disadvantage. I never directly 
defame, but 1 do wliat is as bad in the consequence, 
for I have often made a man say such and such a 
lively cxpicssion, who was born a mere eldci brother. 
When one lias said in rny hearing, ‘such a one is no 
wiser than he should lie,’ I immediately have ic- 
plietl, ‘Now ’faith, I cannot see that; he said a 
veiy good thing to my lord siich-a-one, upon such an 
occasion,’ o«d the like. Such all honest dolt as this i 
has been watched ui cvciv expression he uttered, 
upon my recumiuendation of him, and couscquently 
been subject to the more ridicule. I once endea¬ 
voured to cine myself of tins impertinent quality, 
and resolved to hold my tongue fol seven days to¬ 
gether ; I did bo; but then I h.id so many winks and 
unnecessary distortions of my face upon what any 
body else said, that 1 found J only forbore the ex- 
piession, and that I stall lied in my heart to every 
man I met with. You are to know one tiling (which 
I believe you will say is a pity, eonsidcnug the use 1 
should have made uf it), I never travelled in my 
life; but 1 do not know whether 1 could have spoken 
of any foreign country with more familiarity than I 
do at present, in company who are stiungers to me. 

I have cursed (he inns in Germany; commended 
the brothels at Venice—the freedom of conversation 
in France; and though I was never out of this dear 
town, aud fifty miles about it, have been three nights 
together doggod by bravoes, for an intrigue with a 
cardinal’s mistress at Rome. 

“ It were endless to give you particulars of this 
kind; but I can assure you, Mr. Spectator, there 
are about twenty or thirty of us in thiB town—I 

‘ Prime Minister of Charles XII. 
t In the spring uf the year 1GJ8, 
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mean by this town the cities of Loudon and West¬ 
minster—I say there are in town a sufficient number 
of us to make a Bociety among ourselves ; and since 
w e cannot be bolieved any longor, I beg of you to 
print this my letter, that wo may meet together, and 
be under such regulation as there may be no occa¬ 
sion for belief or confidence among us. II you think 
fit, we might be ealled ‘ the historians,’ lor liar is 
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At h«ec etiam servts semper libera fuerust, timer®tit, esuJe- 
rent, dolt-rent, nuo potius qunm alteruu artutru—Tew. Epiat 

Even slaves were always at liberty to fear, rejoice, and 
grieve, at their own rather than another's pleasure. 

It is no small concern to me, that I find so many 


fit, we might be ealled ‘ the historians,’ lor liar is complaints from that part of mankind whose portion 
become a very harsh word. And that a member of it is to live in servitude, that thoso whom they de- 
thc society may not hereafter be ill leccived by the pciul upon will not allow them to be even as happy 
rest of the world, I desire you would explain a little as their condition will admit of. There are, as these 
this sort of men, and not let us historians be ranked, unhappy ecu respondents inform me, masters who am 
as we are in the imaginations of ordinary people, offended at a cheerful countenance, and think a 
among common liars, makebates, impostors and in- servant is broke loose fiom them, if he does not pre- 
ceudiarics. For your instruction herein, you are to serve the utmost awe m their presence. Thcfe is 
know that an historian in conversation is only a per- one who says, if he looks satisfied his master asks 
son of so piegiiiiut a fancy, that he cannot be con- hun, “ What makes him so pert this morning ?” if a 
tented with ordinary o< i ui renees. I know a man of little sour, “ Hark ye, sirrah, are not you paid your 
quality of our order, who is of the wrong side of wages?” The poor creatures live inthcinostcx- 
mrly-thiee, and lias bei n of that age, at cording to tieino misery together; the master knows not how 
Tully’sjest, foj some years since, whose rein is upon to preserve lospect,, nor the servant how to give it. 
the romantic. Give him the least occasion, and lie It seems this person is of so sullen a nature that lie 
will tell you something so very particular that hap- knows hut little satisfaction in the midst of a plonti- 

{ icned ui such a year, and m ouch company, where till fortune, and secretly liets to See any appearance j 
>y the bye was present such a one, who was after- of Content in one that lives upon the hundredth ji.ut i 


{ icned ui such a year, and m such company, where till fortune, and secretly liets to see any appearance 
>y the bye was present such a one, who was after- of content in one that lives upon the hundredth ji.ut 
ward made gut h a thing. Out of all these circiim- of Ins income, while he is unhappy in the possession 
stances, in the best language in the woiId, he will of the whole. Uneasy persons, who cannot possess 
join together with such probable incidents an account their own minds, vent their spleen upon all who de- 


that shows a person of the deepest penetration, the 
iionestest mind, and withal something so humble 
when Jm speaks of himself, that you would admire 
Dear Sir, why should this he lying? theie is nothing 
so instructive. lie has w.thal the giavcst aspect— 
something so very venerable and gieat! Anothoi 
(if thc.,c historians is a young mail whom we would 
take in, though he extiomoly wants parts, as people 
send child]cu (before they can learn any thingj to 
school, to keep th"in out ol barm’s way. lie tells 
things winch have nothing at all in them, and can 
neither please nor displease, but meicly take up 
your time to no manner of purpose, no manner ol 
delight ; but lie is good-natured, and does ll because 
lie loves to be saying something to you, and enter¬ 
tain you. 

“ 1 could mime you a soldier that hath done very 
great things without slaughter; he is prodigiously 
dull and slow of head, but what he can say is for 
ever false, so that we must have him. 

“Give me leave to tell you of one more, who is a 
lover; he is the most afflicted c realuie in the world 
lest what happened between lmn and a great beauty 
should ever tie known. Yet again he comforts ium- 


pend upon them; whuh, I think, is expressed in a 
lively manner in the following letters: — 

“Sin, August 2, 1711. 

“I have read your Spectator of the third of the 
last month, and wish I had the happiness of being 
prefeired to serve so good a master as Sir linger. 
The character ol my master is the very reverse of 
that good and gentle knight’s. All ins directions 
arc given, and his mind icvealed by way of contra- | 
lies : as when any thing is to be remembered, with 
a peculiar cast of lace lie cues, ‘Be sure to forget 
now.’ If I am to make haste back, ‘ Do not come 
these two hours ; be sme to call by the way' upon 
some of your companions.’ Then another excellent 
way ot his is, if he sets me any thing to do, which ho 
knows must necessarily take up half a day, ho tails 
teu times in a quarter of an hour to know whether I 
have done yet. This is his manner ; and the samo 
perverseness ruus through all his at tions, according 
as the circumstances vary. Besides all this, lie is so 
suspicious, that he submits himself to the drudgery 
of a spy. He is as unhappy himself as he makes his 
servants; he is constantly watching us, aud we differ 
no more in pleasure and liberty than as a gaoler 


self. Hang he jade her woman 11 money can and . } IIe lays traps for faults; aud no 

keep the slat trusty, I wi do it though I mortgage soonf;l .‘ m ,ike 3 a dlsciivc / v , J t WU into such Ian- 

CVfli'V * Anfmiv urn I pnn.itr.i turthfit* All _ - T . . - . . 


every acre ; Antony and Cleopatra for that; All for 
Love and the World well Lost.’ 

“Then, Sir, there is my little merchant, honest 
Indigo ol the 'Change, there is my man for loss and 
gain ; there is fare and tret, theie is lying all round 


gunge, as I am more ashamed of for coming from 
him, than for being directed to me. This, Sir, is a 
shoft sketth of a master I have served upwards of 
nine years ; and though I have never wronged him, 
I confess my despair of pleasing him has very much 


• i i i . , l v .it , i cumuss my ucs mu ui uunauiyr umi uas vei) umui 

the globe ,* he has such a prodigious intelligence, he , . , J , 1 . 1 , .. ° \ ■ 

* " „ , l i 5 . ° ’ , | abated my endeavour lo do it. If you vm give me 

knows all the french are duuiij, or what we intend , t ' , . . r J . , b PI , 


I or ought to intend, and has it from Mich hands. I3ut , T , u , u 
alas, whither am I running ! while I complain, while on ’ ,? a j C , ^ 
1 remonstrate to you, even all this is a lie, and theie J] orsC , , a *} i ‘ C8 , E 
I is not one such person of quality, lovci, soldier, or a „ r° ' P ' 

merchant, as I have now described in the whole aD1 ’ 

woild, that I know of. But l will catch myselt once 
in my life, and in spile of nature speak one truth, to “ Dear Mu. 
wit, that I am, • “Iamthenoxl 

1- “ Your humble servant,” See. under both my la< 


leave to steal a sentence out of my master’s Claren¬ 
don, I shall tell you my caso in a word, ‘ being used 
worse than I deserved, I cared less to deserve well 


I am, Sir, your humble servant, 

“ Ralph Vai.kt.” 


“Dear Mu. Specter, 

“ I am the next thing to a lady’s woman, and am 
under both my lady and her woman. I am so used 
by them both, that I should be very glad to see them 
in the Specter. My lady herself is of no mind in 
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the world, aud for that reason her woman is of twenty expect to wait, because his father died but two 
J minds iii a moment. My lady is one that never days ago.”—T. 

i knows what to do with herself; she pulls on and _ 

! puts off every thing she wears twenty times before 
she resolves upon it for that day. I stand at one 138.] WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 8, 1711 
end of the room, and reach thin os to her woman. ^ 

: When my lady asks Tor a thing, I hear, and have half "“ ur ** n0B dubla tMt,Uu5 ntm 

j brought it, when the woman mods me m the middle He U9C5 ,,nn0CC3,nr * l ' roof3 ln “» mdisputabl. point, 

of tbe room to receive it, and at that instant she O.nk meets now and then with nersnns who a™ 


or tbe room to receive it, and at that instant she O.nk meets now and then with persons who are 
says, * No, she will not have it.’ Then l go back, extremely learned and knotty in expounding clear 
and her woman comes up to her, and by this time cases. Tully tells us of an author that spent some 
she will have that aud two or three things more in pages to prove that generals could not perform the 
an instant. 1 lie woman and I run to caih other; I great enterprises which have made them so illus- 
am loaded and delivering the things to hei, when my trious, if they had not had men. Ho asserted also, 
lady says she wants none ot all these thing'', and we it seems, that a minister at home, no more than a 
arc the dullest creatures in the world, and she the commander abroad, could do any thing without other 
nnhappiost woman living, (or she shall not be diest men were his instruments and assistants. On this 
in any time. 'Unis we stand, not knowing what to occasion he produces the example of Thcrr.istocles, 
do, when our good lady, with all the patience in the Pericles, Cyrus, and Alexander himself, whom he 
world, tells us as plain as she can speak, that, she denies to have been capable of effecting what they 
will have temper because we have no manner of un- did, except they had been followed by o'hers. It is 
dcrstandipg; and begins again to chess, and see i! pleasant eiiougn to see such persons con.end without 
we can find out, of ourselves, w In it we are to do. opponents, and tuumph without victory. 

When she is dressed she goes to dinner, and after The author above mentioned bv the orator is 
she has dibliked every thing there, she calls for her placed for ever m a very ridiculous light, and we meet 
coach, then commands it m again, aud then she will every day in conversation such as deserve the same 
not go out at all, and then will go, too, and orders kind of renown, for troubling those with whom they 
the chariot. Now, good Mr. Specter, I desire you converse with the like certainties. The persons that 
would, in the helmlf of all who serve fiowaid ladies. I have always thought to deserve the highest adnn- 
give out in your paper, that nothing can be done ration m this kind are your ordinary story-tellers, 
without allowing time for it, and that one cannot lie who are most religiously careful ol keeping to the 
brick again with what one was sent lor, if one is truth in every particular circumstance of a narra- 
eallcd hack before one can go a step for vvliat they turn, whether it concerns the main end or not. A 
want. And it you please, let them know that all gentleman whom I had the honour to be in company 


mistresses are us like as all servants. 

“ I am your loving fnetid, 

“ Patiunck Giddy. 


with the other day, upon some oi casiun that he was 
pleased to take, said, he remembered a very pretty 
rcpaitee made by a very witty man m King Charles’s 


! I hose ate great calamities; but 1 met tbe other time upon tbe like occasion. “ I remember,” Baid 
day in the Five fields, towards Chelsea, a pb usnnp r he, upon entering into the tale, “ much about the 
tyrant than cither of the above represented. A fat time of Oates’s pilot, that a cousin-german of mine 
billow was puffing on in bis open waistcoat; a boy of and I were at the Bear in Holborn. No, I am out, 
fourteen in a livery, carrying alter him his cloak, it was at the Cross-keys; but Jack Thomson was 
upper coat, bat, w ig, and sword. The poor lad was there, for he was very great with the gentleman who 
ready to sink with the weight, and could not keep made the answer. But I am sure it was spoken 
up with his master, who turned hack every half fur- somewhere thereabouts, for we drank a bottloiu that 
long, and wondered what made the lazy young dog neighbourhood every evening; hut no matter for all 

lag behind. that, the thing is the same; but--—” 

1 here is something very unaccountable, that He was going on to settle the geography of tho 
people cannot put themselves in the condition of the jest when 1 left the room, wondering at this odd turn 
persons below them, when they consider the com- ot head, which can play away its words with uttering 
mauds they give. But there is nothing more com- nothing to the purpose, still observing its own iruper- 
mou, than to see a fellow (who if ho were reduced to tinenccs, and yet proceediug in them. Ido not 
it, would not be hired by any man living) lament question but lie inhumed the rest of his audience, 
that lie is troubled with the most worthless dogs in who had more patience than I, of the birth and pa- 
riiiture. rentage, as well as the collateral alliances of his 

It would, perhaps, be running too far out of com- family who made the repartee, and of him who pro- ! 

men life to urge, that he w ho is not mast'i of him- yoked him to it. j 

self anil his own passions, cannot be a proper master It is no small misfoi tune to any who have a just j 

of another. Equanimity in a man’s own words and value for their lime, when this quality of beiug so I 

actions, will easily diffuse itself through his whole very circumstantial, and careful to be exact, hap- ! 
family. Pamphilio has the happiest household of any pens to shew itself in a man whose quality oblige* 
man I know, and that proceeds from tho humane j them to attend his proofs that it is now day, and the 
regard he has to them m their private persons, as > like. But this is augmented when the same genius 
well as iu respect thut they are his servants. If there gets into authority, as it often does. Nay, I have 
be any occasiou, wherein they may in (hemselves^be known it more than once ascend the very pulpit, 
supposed to be unfit to attend to their master’s con- One of this sort taking it in bis head to be a great 
corns by reason of any attention to their own, he is admirer of Dr. Tillotson and Dr. Beveridge, never 
so good a* to place himself in their condition. 1 failed of proving out of these great authors, things 
thought it very becoming in him, when at dinner which no man living would have denied him upon 
the other day, he made an apology for want of more his own single authority. One day resolviug to 
attendants. He said, “ One of my footmen is gone come to the point in hand, he said, “ according to 
to the wedding of his sister, and the other I do not that excellent divine” I will enter upon the matter, 
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or in lus worth, in his fifteenth sermon of the folio 
edition, page 1GU,- 

“ I shall hi icily explain the words, and then con¬ 
sider the matter contained in them.” 

This inmost gentleman needed not, one would 
think, strum his modesty so far as to alter his design 
of “ entering upon the matter,” to that of “ briefly 
explaining.” liut so it was, that he would not even 
he contented with that nuthouty, but added also the 
other divine to strengthen Ins method, and told us, 
with the pious and learned l)r. Beveridge, page Jth 
of lus ninth volume, “ l shall endeavour to make it 
as plain as I can from the words winch 1 have now 

read, wherein for that pui pose we shall consider-” 

This wiseacre was rickuiied by the paush, who did 
not understand him, a most excellent preaiher; but 
that he read too nun h, and was so humble that he 
did u6t trust enough to lu» own parts. 

Next to these ingenious gentlemen, who argue for 
what nobody can deny them, are lo be ranked a sort 
of people who do not indeed attempt to piove insig¬ 
nificant things, but are evei labouring to laise aigo- 
meiits with you about matters you will give up to j 
them without the least controversy. One of these 
people told a gentleman who .said lie saw Mi. SulIi- 
a-oue go this morning at nine ot the clock lowaids 
the Gravel-pits . “ Sir, I must beg your pardon for 
that, for though I am vciy loath to have any dispute 
with you, yet. I must take the libeily to tell you it 
was nine when I saw him at St James’s.” When 
men of this genius are pretty fai gone m learning, 
they will put you to piove that snow is white, and 
when you are upon that topic can say that there is 
really no such thing as colour in nature ; in a word, 
they can turn what little knowledge they have into 
a ready capacity of laismg doubts ; into u capacity 
of being always frivolous and always unanswerable. 
It was of two disputants of this impertinent and 
laborious kind that the cynic said, ” one of these fid- 
lows is milking a ram, ami the other holds the pail.” 


AimiUISIlMENT. 


i 


i 


“ The exercise of the snuff-box, according to the 
most fashionable airs and motions, in opposition to 
the exercise of the fan, will be (aught with the best 
plain or perfumed snuff', at Charles I^llie’s, per¬ 
fumer, at the corner of Beaufort’s buildings, iti the 
Strand, and attendant p given for the benefit of the 
youug merchants about the Exchange for two hours 
every day at noon, except Saturdays, at a toy-shop 
near Garraway’s coffee-house. There will be like¬ 
wise taught the ccicmony of the snuff-box, nr rules 
for offering snuff to a stranger, a liieud, or a mis- 
tiess, according to the dcgie.es of familiarity or dis 
tanee, with an explanation of the careless, the scorn¬ 
ful, the politic, and the surly pinch, and the gestures 
proper to each of them. 

“ N.B. The undertaker docs not question but m 
a short time to have foimed a body of regular snuff¬ 
boxes ready to meet and make head against all the 
regiment ot fans which have been lately disciplined, 
and are now in motion.”—T. 


No. 133-1 THURSDAY, AUGUST 9, 1711. 

Vera gloria radices agit. atqiio etiarn propagator ; fieta omnia 
colertier. Uiupmrn floscull, decidual, nee simulatum potest 
qui.lquain ease diuLunmin.—T cij. 

'1 rue glory takes root, and even spreads; all false pretences, 
like flowers. fall lo the ground ; nor can any counterfeit tint long. 

Op all the affections which attend human life, the 
love of glory is the must ardent. According as this 


is cultivated in princes, it produces the greatest pood 
or the greatest evil. Where sovereigns have it by 
impressions received from education only, it creates 
an ambitious ratlin than a noble mind : where it is 
the natural bent of the prince’s inclination, it prompts 
him to the pursuit of things truly glorious. The two 
greatest men now in Europe (according to the com¬ 
mon acceptation of the wold great) are Lewis King 
of France, and Peter Emperor of Russia. As it is 
certain that ail fame does not anse from the prac¬ 
tice of virtue, it is, methmks, no unpleasing amuse¬ 
ment to examine the glory of these potentates, and 
distinguish that which is empty, perishing, and fn- 
vulous, irom wh.it is solid, lasting, and impoilaul. 

Lewis of Fiance had lus infancy attended by crafty 
and worldly men, who made extent of trrritoiy the 
must glorious instance of power, and mistook the 
spreading ol fame for the acquisition of honour. 
The young monarch’s heart was by such conversa¬ 
tion easily deluded into a fondness for vain glory, 
and upon those unjust principles to foim or fall m 
with suitable projects of invasion, rapine, minder, 
and all the guilts that attend war when it is unjust. 
At the same time tins lyianny was laid, sciences and 
ails wore encouraged in the most generous manner, 
as if men of higher faculties were to he Imbed to 
permit the. massacre of the rest of the woild. Every 
.superstructure winch the court of Fiance built upon 
their first designs, which were in themselves vicious, 
was suitable to its false foundation. The ostentation 
of riches, the vanity of equipage, shame of poverty, 
and ignoiancc of modesty, were the common arts of 
life ; the generous love of one woman was changed 
iuto gallantry for all the sex, and friendships among 
men turned into commerces of interest, or mere 
professions. “ While these were the lules of life, 
perjuries in the pnnee, and a general coiruplion of 
manners in the subject, were the snares in winch 
France has entangled all her neighbours.” With 
such false colours nave the eyes of Lewis been en¬ 
dian ted, from the debauchery of his early youth to 
the superstition of his present old age. Hence it 
is, that he lias the patience to have statues erected to 
Ins prowess, his valour, his fortitude, and in the soft¬ 
ness and luxuiy of a court to be applauded for mag 
nanmnty and cutcrpiise in military achievements. 

Peter Ale:. *'i’iU of Russia, when he came to years 
of manhood, though he found himself emperor of a 
vast mid numerous people, master of an endless ter¬ 
ritory, absolute roinmaudcr of the lives and fortunes 
of bis subjects, in the midst of this unbounded power 
and greatness, turned his thoughts upon himself and 
people with sorrow. Sordid ignorance and a brute 
manner of life, this generous prince beheld and con¬ 
temned, from the light of his own genius. Ilis 
judgment suggested this to him, and lus courage 
prompted lmn to ameud it. In order to this, he did 
not send to the nation from whence the rest of the 
world has borrowed its politeness, but himself left his 
diadem to learn the tiue way to glory and honour, 
and application to useful arts, wherein to employ the 
laborious, the simple, the honest part of Ins people. 
Mechauic employments and operations were very 
justly the first objects of bis favour and observation. 
With this glorious intention he travelled into foreign 
nations iu an obscure manner, above receiving littlo 
honours where he sojournod, bdt prying into what 
was of more consequence, their arts of peace and of 
war. By this means has this great prince laid the 
foundation of a great and lustiug fame, by personal 
labour, personal knowledge, personal valour. It 
would be injury to any of antiquity to name thorn 
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with him. Who but himself ever left a throne to 
learn to sit in it with more grace ? Who ever thought 
himself mean in absolute power, till he had learned 
to use it ? 

If we consider this wonderful person, it is per¬ 
plexity to know where to begin his encomium. 
Others may in a metaphoiical or philosophic sense 
be said to command themselves, but this emperor is 
also literally under his own command, llow gene- 
lous and how good was Ins entering bis own name as 
, a private man m the army he raised, that none in it 
l.ugbt expect to outrun the steps with which he him¬ 
self advanced! By such measures this godlike punce 
leal ned to conquer, learned to use Ins conquests, 
llow terrible lias he appeared in battle, how gentle 
in victory ! Shall then the base arts of the French¬ 
man he held polite, and the honest labours of the 
Russian haiharous ? No; barbarity is the ignorance 
of tine honour, or placing anything instead of it. 
The unjust prince is ignoble and barbarous, the good 
prince only lenowned and glorious. 

Though men may impose upon themselves what 
they please by their corrupt imaginations, truth jvill 
ever keep its station, and as glory is nothing else 
hut tile shadow uf virtue, it will ceitamly disappear 
at the depaitme ol’viitue. Hut hoiv carefully ought 
the tiuo notions of it to be preserved, and how m- 
dusti ions should we ho to emourage any impulses 
towards it I The Westminster sc hoed hoy that said 
the other day he could not sleep or play toi the colours 
J in the hall,^ ought to he lice from receiving a blow 
for ever. 

But let us consider what is truly glonous according 
to the: author 1 have to-day quoted in the front of 
my papei. 

The perfection of glory, says Tally, consists in 
1 these three particulars : “ That the people love us; 
that they have cunhdence in us; that being affog|a^ 
with a certain admiration lovvaids us, they thmk vve 
deserve honour.” This was spoken of greatness in 
the commonwealth. But if one were to form a con¬ 
summate glory under our constitution, one must add 
to the above mentioned felicities a certain necessary 
inexistence, and disrelish of all the rest, without the 
prince’s favour. He should, metliniks, have riches, 
power, honour, commaud, glory; hut riches, power, 
honour, command, aud gloiy, should have no charms, 
but as accompanied with the affection of his prince. 

I He should, methuiks, be popular because a favourite, 
i aud u favouiitc because popular. Were it uot to 
make the charactei too imaginaiy, I would give him 
sovereignty over some foreign territory, and make 
him esteem that an empty addition without the kind 
regards of his own prince. One may merely have 
an idea of a man thus composed and circumstan¬ 
tiated, and if he were so made for power without an 
incapacity! of giving jealousy, he would he also 
gloiious without possibility of icceiving disgrace. 
This humility and this importance must make his 
glory immortal. 

These thoughts aro apt to draw me beyond the 
usual length of this paper; but if 1 could suppose 
such rhapsodies could outlive the common fate of 
ordinary things, I would say these sketches and taint 
images of glory were drawn in August, 1711, whep 
John, Duke of Marlborough, made that memorablo 
march wherein he tdok the French lines without 
bloodshed.—'T. _________ _ 

• The colours taken al Blenheim, tn 1701, were fixed up in 
Westmlnster-hall, after having been earned in procession 
through the city 

t The sense seems to require " w.'tbout n capacity, but all 
Die copies read as here. 


" Ammum curia nuuc hue, nunc dlvidit llluc. 

Vino. vEn iv. 283 , 

This way and that the anxious mind is tom. 

When I acquaint my reader that I have many 
other letters not yet acknowledged, I believe he will 
own what. I have a mind he should believe, that I 
have no small charge upon me, but am a person of 
some consequence in this world. I shall therefore 
employ the present hour only in reading petitions in 
the order as follows 

“ Ml!. SPECTATOR, 

“ I have lost so much time already, that I desire, 
upon the receipt hereof, you will sit down imme¬ 
diately and give me your answer. And l would know 
of you whether a pretender of mine really loves me. 
As well as 1 can, 1 will describe lus mauneis. When 
he sees me lie is always talking of constancy, hut 
vouchsafes to visit me hut once a fortnight, and then 
is always m haste to be gone. When I am sick, I 
hear lie says he is nuirhtily concerned, but neither 
comes nor sends, because, as lie tells his acquaintance 
with a sigh, he does not care to let me know all the 
power I have nvoi him, and how impossible it is for 
him to live without me. When he leaves the town, 
he vvntes once in six weeks, desues to hear from me, 
complains of the torment of absence, speaksof llaines, 
torluios, languishing*, and ecstasies. He has the 
cant of an impatient lovei, but keeps the pace of a 
lukewarm one. You know I must not go faster than 
he does, and to move at thi- rate is as tedious ns 
counting a great clack But you are to know he is 
rich, and my mother says, as he is slow he is sure; 
he will love me long, if he love me little; hut I ap¬ 
peal to you whethei he loves at all. Your neglected 
humble servant, “ Lydia Noveu.. 

“ All these fellows who have money arc extremely 
saucy amt cold ; pray, Sir, tell them of it.” 

“ M«. Spectator 

“ I have been delighted with nothing more through 
the whole course of your writings, thun the substan¬ 
tial account you lately gave of wit, and I could wish 
you would take some other opportunity to express 
further the corrupt taste the age is run into; which 
I um chiefly apt to uttubuto to the prevalency of a 
few popular authors, whose rneiit in some respects 
has given a solution to their faults in others. Thus 
the mutators of Milton seem to place all the excel¬ 
lency of thnt sort o( writing either in the uncouth 
or antique words, or something else which was highly 
vicious, though pardonable in that gieat man.* 
The admirers of what we call point, or turn, look 
upon it as the paiticulav happiness to which Cowley, 
Ovid, and others, owe their reputation, and therefore 
endeavour to imitate them only in such iustauces. 
What is just, proper, and ualurul, does notseenrto 
he the question with them, hut by what means a 
quaint antithesis may he brought about, how ouc 
word may he made to look two ways, and what will 
be the Consequence of a forced allusion. Now, 
though such authors appear to me to resemble those 
who make themselves fine, instead of being well- 
dressed, or graceful: ye* the mischief is,, that theso 
beauties in them, which 1 call blemishes, are thought 
to proceed from luxuriance of fancy and overflowing 
of good sense. In one word, they have the charac¬ 
ter of being too witty; but if you would acquaint 

* So Philip* in his Cycler 1 * coto/al to mlapti) the wufds 
•’ ore hat, sovran," ailor Malton, &c. 
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tie world they are uot witty at all, you would, 
among others, oblige. Sir, 

“ Your most benevolent leader, 

•• R. D.” 

“ SlR > 

“ I am a young woman, and reckoned pretty; 
therefore you will pardon trie that'I trouble you to 
decide a wager between me and a cousin of mine, 
who is always contradicting one because he under¬ 
stands Latin: pray, Sir. is Dimple spelt with a 
single or double r f I am. Sir, 

“ Your very bumble servant, 

' “ Betiv Saunter.” 

" Pray, Sir, direct thus, ‘ To the kind Querist,' 
and leave it at Mr. Lillie's, for I do not care to lie 
known in the thing at all. I am, Sir, again, your 
humble servant.” , 

“ Mr. Spectator, 

11 1 must needs tell you there are several of your 
papers I do not much like. You are often so nn e 
there is no enduring you, and so learned there is no 
Understanding you. What have you to do with our 
petticoats? Vuui humble servant, 

“ Parthenope.” 

“ Mn. Spectator, 

“ Lastnight, as I was walking in the Park, 1 met 

couple of friends. ‘ Pr’ythce, Jack,' says one of 
them, ‘ let us go and drink a glass of wine, for I 
am tit for nothing else.’ This put me upon reflecting 
on the many mteeari lages which happen m conver¬ 
sations over wine, when men go to the bottle to re¬ 
move such humours as it only stns up and awakens. 
This I could not altnbufe more to any thing than to 
the humoui of putting company upon others wjiu.li 
men do not like themselves. Pray, Sir, declare in 
your papers, that he who is a troublesome companion 
to himself, will not be an agreeable one to others. 
Let people reason themselves into good humour be¬ 
fore they impose themselves upon their friends. 
Pray, Sir, bo as eloquent as you can upon tins sub¬ 
ject, and do human life so miuli good, as to argue 
powerfully, that it is not every one that can swallow 
who is fit to drink a glass of w me. 

“ Your most humble seivant.” 

" Sir, 

" I this morning cast my eye upon your paper 
concerning the expense of time. You are very 
obliging to the women, especially those who are not 
young and past, gallantry, by touching so gently 
upon gaming : therefore I hope you do not think it 
wrong to employ a little leisure time in that diver¬ 
sion ; but I should be glad to hcai you say some¬ 
thing upou the bchavioui of some of the female 
gamesters. 

“ I have observed ladies, who in all other respects 
are gentle, good-humoured, and the very pinks of 
good breeding; who, as soon as the ombre-table is 
called for, and sit down to their business, are im¬ 
mediately transmigrated into the vericsta wasps in 
nature. 

“ You must know I keep my temper, and win 
their money; bgt tun out of countenance to take it, 
it makes them so very uneasy. Be pleased, dear 
Sir, to instruct them to lose with a better grace, and 
you will oblige, Yoti'rs, 

“ Rachel Basto.” 

“ Mr. Spectator, , 

“ Your kindness to Leonora in one of your papers, 
has given me'encouragement to do mysolf the ho¬ 
nour of writing to you. The great regard you have 
so often expressed for the instruction and improve¬ 


ment of our sex will, I hope, in your own opinion, 
sufficiently excuse me from making any apology for 
the impertinence of this letter. The great desire 1 
have to embellish my mind with some of those graces 
which you say are so becoming, and which you as- 
seil reading helps us to, has made me uneasy until 
I am put in a capacity of attaining them. This, 
Sir, 1 shall never tluuk myself in, until you shall be 
pleased to recommend some author or authors to my 
perusal. 

“ I thought indeed, when I (list cast my eye oil 
Leonoia’s letter, that 1 should have had no occasion 
for icmlesting it of you ; but to my very great con¬ 
cern, I found on the perusal of that Spectator, I 
was entirely disappointed, and am as much at a loss 
i how to make use of my time for that end as ever. 
Pray, Sir, oblige me at least with one scene, as you 
were pleased to cuteitam Leonova with your pro¬ 
logue. 1 wnte to you not only my own sentiments, 
but also those of several others of my acquaintance, 
who are as little pleased with the culinary manner 
of spending one’s time as myself: and it a feu cut 
desye after knowledge, and a gieat spnse of our pre¬ 
sent ignorance, may be thought a good presage and 
earnest of improvement, you may look upon youi 
time you shall bestow in answeiing this request not 
thrown away to no purpose. And I cannot but add 
that, unless you have a particular and inoic than or¬ 
dinary rcgaid Ibi Leonora, I have a better title to 
\i>ur favour than she ; since I do not lontoul myself 
with a tea-table reading of your papers, but it is my 
entertainment very often when a limb in my closet. 
To shew 1 am capable of improvement, and hate 
flatten', 1 acknowledge I do pot like some of your 
papeit; bill even them I am readier to call in ques¬ 
tion my own shallow understanding than Mr. Spec¬ 
tator’s pio.fouud judgment. j 

1 I am, Sir, your already (and in hopes of being | 
ffiotre your) obliged servant, , 

“ Parthenia.” I 

This last letter is wntlen with so urgent and so- I 

lions an air, that I cannot but think it incumbent 
upou me to comply with her commands, which I 
shall do vciy suddenly.—T. 


No. 14L] SATURDAY, AUGUST 11, 1713. 

— Migrant ala mire voluptas 

Otmiu—lion. 1 lip u IW. 

Taste, lint eternal wanderer, that (lies 

Vrnm head to ears, and now from cars to eyes —Pops. 

In the present emptiness of the town, I have sev • 
eiul applications from the lower part of the players, 
to admit suffering to pass for acting. They in very 
obliging terms desire mo to let a fall on the ground, 
a stumble, or a good slap on the back, be reckoned ‘ 
a jest. These gambols I shall toterate fora season, 
because I hope the evil cannot continue longer than 
until the people of condition and taste return to 
town. The method, softie time ago, was to enter¬ 
tain that part of the audience who have no faculty 
above that of eye-sight with rope-dancers and tum¬ 
blers ; whidh was a way discreet enough, because it 
prevented confusion and disBdguished such as could 
show all the postures which the body is capable of, 
from those who were to represent all the passions to 
which the mind is subject. But though this was 
prudently settled, corporeal and intellectual actors 
ought to be kept at a still wider distance than to ap¬ 
pear on the same stage at all; for which reason I 
must propose some methods for the improvement of 
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ibe bear-garden, by dismissing all bodily actors to it is extremely foreign from the affair of comedy 
that quarter Subject* of this kind, which are in themselves disi 

In cases of greater moment, where men appear in grecable, can at no time become entertaining, but by 
public, the consequence and importance of the thing passing through an imagination like Slmkspeara’s tc 
can bear them out. And though a pleader or form them; for which reason Mr. Drydeu would not 
preacher is hoarse or awkward, the weight of his allow even Beaumont and Fletcher capable of imi- 
matlcr comraauds respect and attention; but in tatiug him. 

theatrical speaking, if the performer is not exactly But Shakapeare’s magic could not copied tie: 

proper mid graceful, he is utterly ridiculous. In Within tp.it circle none durst walk but he. 

rases where there is little else expected but the “ I should not, however, have troubled you with 
‘ pleasure of the cars and eyes, the least diminu- j} 10Se rein.uks, if there were not something.else m 
Hon of that pleasure is the highest offence. In this comedy, which wants-to be exercised more than 
acting, baiely to perform the part is not commend- t | lp W1 tclies: 1 mean the freedom of some passages, 
able, but to be the least out is contemptible. <r o winch I should have overlooked if I had not observed 
avoid these difficulties and delicacies, I am informed, those jests can raise the loudest mirth, though 
that while I was out of town, the actors nave Hown (hey are painful to right sense, aud au outrage upon 
m the air, and played such pranks, and run such mo ,J e *ty. 

hazards, that none but the scivants of the fire-office, “We must attribute such liberties to the taste of 
tdors, and masons, could have been able to petform age: but indeed by such representations a poet 
t the like,* lhe author of the fullering letter, it sacrifices the best part of his audience to the worst; 
S seems, has been of tbo audience at one of these en- an j^ as one W , 1U 1 J think, neglects the boxes, to wiite 
i tertaiuments, and has accoidingly complained to me to the oiange-wonehes. 

i upon it. but 1 think ho has been to the utmost de- i< j mUs t not conclude till I have taken notice of 
; greo severe against what is exceptionable ill the play the moral with which this comedy ends. The two 
he mentions, without dwelling so much as lie might young ladies having given a notable example of out- 
f have doue on the author’s most excellent talent of witting those who had a light in the disposal of thorn, 

: humour. The pleasant pictures he bus drawn of and marrying without the consent of parents—one of 
life should have been more kindly mentioned, at the t | le , n j ure j parties, who is easily leconciled, wind* 
tame time that he banishes his witches, who are too U|) w j t j 1 rpjnarp 
dull devils to be attacked with so much warmth. ’ 


i ——Design whato'er we will, 

“ *‘li- tsPliCTA 10K, There is a fate which over rules us still.* 

“Upon a report that Moll White had followed ,,, ,, , .i . . 

vou to town, and was to act a part in the Lancashire .f, 0 are J Lu l “PP 0 " th ,° gal ' ant9 arc men , of 

\Vitc hes, I went last week to see that play. It was “ ient ! but \ { they had been lakes he excuse might 

my fortune to sit next to a country justice of (he have fecmd " " c11 ;, lld,,s Latv ':\* ™ ,°. f the 
peace, a neighbour (as he said) of Sn Roger’s, who ®ame principle but has expressed it with a delicacy 
pretended to show her to ns in oue of the dances. whlcb sb ™s she is not seuons in hercxcime but in 
■ There was w.tchctaft euough in the entertainment a /° rt o^iumor/ms phdosophy turns off tlio thought 
£ almost to incline me to believe him; Bc-n Jonsonf 0 er ® U1 “ aI1 ba 5 s ’ 


“Wo are to suppose that the gallants are men of 
merit, but if they had been lakes, the excuse might 
have fcerved as well. Hans Carvel’s wife was of the 


was almost lamed: young Bullockf narrowly saved 
his neck: the audienco was astonished; and an old 
1 acquaintance of mine, a person of worth, whom I “ This no doubt is a lull reparation, and dismisses 
would have bowed fo in the pit, at two yards dis- llic “"diencc "» ,h very edifying impressions, 
tance, did not know me. “These things fall uuder a province you have 

“ If you woie what the country people reported partly pursued alleady, and theielora demandsyout 
>ou—a white witch—l could have wished you had animadversion, for the regulating so noble an eflter- 
been there to have exercised that rabble of broom- tainmeut as that of lhe stage. If were to be wished 
sticks with which vve were haunted for above three that wlm wnte foi it hereafter would raise their 
hours. I could have allowed them to sot Clod in the n enJUS * Jr “ ,c arobilion of pleusing people of tho 
tree, to have scared the sportsmen, plagued the understanding; and leave others to show 

justice, and employed honest Teague with his holy rt °thmg of the human species but risibility, to seek 
wator.t This w as the proper use of them in comedy, their diversion at the bea.r-gard<’ii3 Iv or some other 
if tho author had stopped here; but l cannot eon- privileged place where reason and good mannem 
reive what relation the sacrifice of the black lamb, have no light to disturb them. “ I am, &C.’ *’ 

and the ceremonies of their worship to the devil, J ‘Auguste, I/ll. 1. 

have to the business of mirth and humour. _ & 

“Tho gentleman who writ this play, and has 

drawn some characters in it very iustlyy,appears to No. 142.J MONDAY, ALGUST 13, I/ll. 

have been misled in his witchcraft by an uilwary fol- Irmpta tenet copula_Ho*. I OJ xllt, in 

lowing the inimitable Shakspearc. The incantations Whtml love -, unbrokon bon<1 umlct 

in Macbeth have a solemnity admirably auapted to . , ,, . , 

the occasion of that tragedy,'and fill the mind with 1 hk following being genuine, and the jtugee of 

a suitable horror; besides that the witches are a a worthy passion, l am willing to give the old lady * 

part of the story itself, as we find it very particularly admonition to myceli, and the representation of her 

related in Hector Boetius, from whom W,seems to owu ha PP'« es ®> * 111 >' 

have taken it. This therefore is a proper machine u Mr. Spectator, August 9, 1711. 

where the business is dark, horrid, and bloody; b»t “ I am now in the sixty-seventh year of my agb, 

—--—. and read you with approbationbut wethinks you 

* Allotting to Shad well's comedy of the Lancashire Witches, Jo, not strike at the loot of the greatest evil in life, 

' HVSn '" d Which is the frlse notion of gallantry in love. If is, 


That if weak women go astray, 

Tlieir slues are mine in lault lhan they. 


No. 142.] MONDAY, AUGUST 13, 1711. 

Irmpta tenet copula-Ho*. 1 CM xllt. If, 

Whom love’s unbroken bond unites. 

The following being genuine, and the jrnages of 


have taken it. This therefore is a proper machine 
where the business is dark, horrid, and bloody; but 


which had been lately acted several times, and was advertised 
Tor the very night In which this Spectator is dated, 
t The names of two actors ihim upon tuc stage. 

{ Different Incidents iu tho play of the Lancashire Witches. 


The concluding distich of Shadwell's play 

M 
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nnd has long been, upon a very ill foot; but I who 
: have been a wife forty years, and was bred up in a 
! way that has made me ever since very happy, sea 
! through the foLlv of it. In a word, Sir, when 1 
was a young woman, all who avoided the vires of the 
age were very carefully educated, and all fantastical 
' objects were turned out of our sight. The tapes- 
: try-hangings, with the great and venerable siinpli- 
| city of the Scripture stones, had better effects than 
I now the loves of Venus and Adonis, or Bacchus and 
: Ariadne, in your fine present punts. The gentleman 
I I am married to made love to me in rupture, hut it 
was the rapture of a Chi istian and a man of honour, 
not of a lomantic hero or a winning coxcomb. This 
| put our life upon a right basis. To give you ail idea 
I of our regard one to another, 1 enclose to you seve- 
| ral of his letters, writ forty years ago, when my 
lover; and one writ the other day, after so many 
years cohabitation. “ Youi sen ant, 

“ Anukomachk." 


gunge to ladies ; but you have a mind elevated above 
the giddy notions of a sex eusnared by flattery, ami 
misled by a false and short adoration into a solid 
and long contempt. Beauty, my faire.W creature, 
palls m the possession, but l love also your miud 
your soul is us dear to me as my own; and if the 
advantages of a liberal education, somo knowledge, 
and as much contempt of the world, joined with the 
endeavours towards a life of strict virtue and reli¬ 
gion, can qualify mo to raise new ideas in a breast 
so well disposed as yours is, our days will pass away 
with joy; anil old age, instead of introducing ruolan 
clioly prospects of decay, give us hope of eternal 
youth in a better life. I have but few minutes from 
the duty of my employment to write in, and without 
time to read over what l have writ; therefore be¬ 
seech you to pardon the first hints of my mind, which 
1 have expressed m so little order. 

“ I am, dearest creature, 

“ Your most obedient, most devoted servant.”* 


| 


“ Madam, August 7, 1671. 

“ If my vigilance, and ten thousand wishes for 
your welfare and repose, could have any force, you 
last night slept in security, and had every good an¬ 
gel in your attendance. To have my thoughts ever 
fixed on you, to live in constant fear ol every acci¬ 
dent to which human life is liable, and to send up 
roy hourly prayers to avert them from you; I say, 
Madam, thus to think, and thus to suffer, is what I 
do for her who is in pain at my approach, and calls 
all my tender sorrow impertinence. You arc now 
before my eyes, my eyes that are ready to flow with 
tenderness, but cannot give relief to my gushing 
heart, thatdii tales what I am now saying, ftiid)>carns 
to tell you all its aching*. How art thou, oh my 
soul, stolen from thyself 1 how is all my attention 
broken 1 my books aic blank paper, and my friends 
intruders. I have no hope of quiet but from your 
pity. To giant it would make more for your tri¬ 
umph. To give pain is the tyranny, to make happy 
the true empire of beaut). It you would consider 
aright, you would find an agiceabic change in dis¬ 
missing the attendance of a slave, to receive the 
complaisance of a companion. 1 bear the foimer 
in hopes of tile latter condition. A* 1 live in chains 
without murmuring at the power which inflicts them, 
so 1 could enjov freedom without forgetting the 
mercy that gave it. 

" I am, Madam, 

“ Your most devoted, most obedient servant.” 

“ Though I made him no declarations in his favour, 
you see he had hopes of me when he writ this in the 
month following .— 

“Madam, September 3. 1671. 

“ Before the light this morning dawned upon the 
earth I awaked, and lay in expectation of its return, 
not that it could give any new sense of joy to me, 
but as I hoped it would bless you with its cheerful 
face, after a quiet which 1 wished you last night If 
my prayers are heard, the day appeared with all the 
influence of a merciful Creator upon your person 
and actions. Let others, my lovely charmer, talk 
of a blind being that disposes their hearts; I con- ' 
temn their low images of love. I have.Rot a thought 
which relates to you, that I cannot with confidence 
beseech the Al'-sceing Power to bless me m. May 
he direct you in all your steps, and reward your in¬ 
nocence, your sanctity of manners, your prudent 
youth, ana becotniug piety, with the continuance of 
hu grace and protection. This is an unusual lan- 


“ The two next were written after the day for our 
marriage was fixed •— 

“ Madam, September 25th. 1671. 

“ It is the hardest thing in the world to he in love, 
and yet attend business. As for me, all that speak 
to me find me nut, and I must lock myself up, or 
other people will do it for me. A gentleman asked 
me this morning, ‘ What news from Holland ?’ and 
I answered, ‘ She is exquisitely handsome.’ Ano 
thor desired to know when l had been last at Wind 
sor; I replied, ‘She designs to go with me.’ Pi’ythce, 
allow me at least to kiss your hand before the ap 
pointed day, that my mind may be in some compos¬ 
ure. Metnmks I could write a volume to you, but 
all the language on earth would fail in saying how 
much, and with what disinterested passion, 

“ I am ever yours. ’* 


“ Deak Creatiibb, September 30, 1671, 

’ seven in the morning. 

“ Next to the influence of heaven, I am to thank 
you that I see the returning day with pleasure. To 
pass my evenings in so sweet a convetsatiou, and 
have the esteem of a woman of your merit, has iD 
it a particularity of happiness no more to be ex 
pressed than returned. But l am, my lovely creature, 
contented to he on the obliged side, and to employ 
all my days m new endeavours to convince you and 
all the world of the sense I have of your condescen¬ 
sion m choosing, 

“ Madam, your most faithful, 

most obedient humble servant.”* 


“ He wus, when he writ the following letter, as 
agreeable and pleasant a man as any in England :— 


“Madam, October 20, 1671. 

" I beg pardon that my paper is not finer, but I 
am forced to wnte from a coffee-house where I am 
attending about business. There is a dirty crowd of 
busy faces all around me talking of money, while all 
my ambition, all my wealth, is love i love, which 
animates my heart, sweetens my humour, enlarges 
my soul, and affects every action of my life. It is 
to my lovely charmer I owe that mafry noble ideas 
are continually affixed to my words and actions: it 
is the natural effect of that generous passion to ere. 
ate in the admirers some similitude of the object 
admired; thus, my dear, am I every day to improve 
from so sweet a companion. Look up, my fair one. 


* Richard Steele. 
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to that heaven which made thee such, aud join with served) they who tesolve to he merry, seldom are 
me to implore Us influence on our tender innocent so ; it will be much more unlikely for us to be well- 
hours, and beseech the author of love to hless the pleased, if they are admitted who are always com- 
ritcs he has oTdained, and mingle with our happiness plaining they are sad. Whatever we do, wo should 
a just sense of our transient condition, and a reisig- keep up the cheerfulness of our spirits, and never 
nation to his will, which only can regulate our minus let them sink below an inclination at least to bo well 
to a steady endeavour to please him and each other, pleased. The way to this, is to keep our bodies in 
“ I am, for ever, your faithful servant.”* exercise, our minds at ease. That insipid state 
“ I will not trouble you with more letters at this " bercin ne j tber are I 11 vi B” ur > la not ‘ obe ^counted 
time, hut if you saw the poor withered hand which P art ‘ lf our P? r “ ,)n ol bci “b r - ) Vbe “ " c arc ln 
sends you th-.se minutes, I am sure you would smile the satisfaction ol some innocent pleasure, or pur- 
to think that there is one. who is so gallant as to suit f somelaudab e dcs'gn, we are in the possession 
speak of it still as so welcome a preseut alter forty . ^ e ’ human life, rorlune will give us disap-- 

1 ... . l . . - ..n.uio i iin.l id n ilnth in. 


years' possession of the woman whom he writes to. 
“Madam, June 23, 1711. 


poiutmeuts enough, and nature is attended with in¬ 
firmities enough, without our adding to the unhappy 
side of our account by our spleen or ill-humour. 


“ 1 heartily beg your pardon for my omission to I Poor Coltilus, among so many real evils, a chroni- 
wiitc yestoiday. It was no failure of my tender ia * distemper and a narrow fortune, is never heard 
regard for you; but having been very much per- complain. lhat equal spirit of his, which any 
plexed in my thoughts on the subject of my last, I man lna y have, that, like him, will conquer pride, 
made me determine to suspend speaking of it until ai * 1 ty, and affectation, aud follow nature, is Bet to 
I came myself. But, my lovely creature, know it is bo broken, because it has no points to contend for. 
not in the power of age, or misfortune, or any other ^ 0 be aux| ous b, r nothing but what nature dcnianus 
accident which hangs over human life, to take from as necessary, if it is not the way to an estate, is the 
me the pleasing esteem 1 have foi you, or the me- " a y to what men aim at by getting an estate. T.lus 
mory of the bright figure you appealed m, when vou temper Will preserve health m tho body, as well as 
gave vour hand aud heart to, ’ tranquillity in the mind. Cottilus sees the world in 

« Madam, your most grateful husband, a burl )'. with the same scorn that a sober person 

q- and obedient servant.sees a man drunk. Ilad he been contented with 

what he ought to have been, how could, says he, such 
a one bavt . Iue (. 6Ucb a disappointment? If an- 
No. 143.] TUESDAY, AUGUST 14, 1711. other had valued his mistress for what he ought to 
Non pit vivert'i aei\ vateie, vita—M artiai,, Epig lux. 6. have loved her, he had not been m her power. If 

I 1 or life is only life, when blest with health her yirtue had had a part of his passion, her levity 

, - ii,i- had been Ins cure; she could not then have been 

It is an unreasonable tiling some men expect of , , , . ,, A , 

. r ,11 ° , . 1 ,, , talse udU amiable at the same time, 

their acquaintance. 1 hey arc ever complaining that 

,, 1 , e i i-i i ,i i Since wo cannot promise ourselves constant health, 

they aie out of order, or displeased, or they know i . i . , , „ , ’ 

. , , c .. f .. , 1 let us endeavour at such a temper as may be oui 

not how, and are so far irom letting that be a reason , , . . ,, , , . T t - j i 

f , ,, . . best support m the deray of it. Oamus nas arrived 

for retiring to their own homes, that thev make it >' ,. , .._,, 

° 1 •_ - At Hi.it r'.jinmrifturf* nr Rnii ntin wr.mtrnt n m.SP 1 nn 


iur rvuriiiic iuvir vwu miuies, nidi inn .. ,, •. _ A .. 

® . r ■ a *iTTi . , at that composure ot soul, and wrought himself up 

their.argument for coming into company What has J every thing with which the gl 

any body to do with accounts of a man s being u.d.s- » enchanted, that nothing but 

posed, but his physician 7 If a man laments in com- , 3 , “ . j : 

1 , A . i , , acute pains can give him disturbance, auu against 

pany, where the rest are in humour enough to enjoy ,, * , q 

ii . i u u 11 „ ,.i * -n i- . ' those too he will toll his intimate friends he has a 

themselves, he should not take it ill it a servant is , . , , ■ , tt 

ordered to present h.m w.th a porringer of caudle or * ecret ^ bjC *‘ VCS T ^“I'r T* ’> *° 
posset-drink, hy way of admonition that he go homo tburou « bi y persuaded ot another life, and endea- 
} v i mi L . / *• i f i l 1 vours so sincerely to secure au interest in iL that ho 

i 1 ’ , ‘ , , b r u 1 e w 111 ' v .° 1 111 rl y un looks upon pam but as a quickening of bis pace to a 

derstand oy he word conversation, is an indulgence h ^ , b( . hJ] bc L \. Her * de(1 ( 0 \ tban in 

to he sociable part ot our make; and should incline hi * lt a)lartrni;nl . lmUs J of tho melancholy 


, ,, ° ... , , • , / e .. will tell you that he has lorgot uu is mortal, nor will 

trouble them with relations which must of necessity , th , nk J (|f hilus , lf as slu . h K „ e tbi[lkB at the time 

oblige them to a real or fe.gned affliction Cares, f w bifth he en(ered lntoan etprnal bcing; and 
distresses, diseases, uneasinesses, and dislike, of our ^ article fd h ho wjU nQt q11ow an B ’ uter . 
own are by no means to be obtruded upon our Uon of lif slace .hat moment is not of half the 

friends If we would consider how Idtle o this v - du ^ ation as bi ‘ ordlnary s i eep . Thus is his being 
ciss.ti.de of motion and rest, which we call life is ulliform and consistent series of cheerful diver- 
spent with satisfaction, we should ba more tender of sions and moderate c wi , hout fe „ or hope of fu- 
our friends than to bring them htUe sorrows which ta -. HeaHb t0 him ’ is morc tban pleasure to 
do not belong to them. There is no eal .fa but an( ^ er m atld , Ickness legs affecilQg \ 0 him tb a n 
cheerful life; therefore valetudinarians should be indi ition ' )S t0 others . 

sworn, before they enter into company not to say a j ^ ust confes if 0Qe dw8 not r( i gard iif 8 after 
word of themselves until Uie meeting br eaks up- U thism none but idiots can pas, it, away with 

is not here pretended that we should be always sit- tol(frable Ucnee . Take a fife lady who is of 
ting with chaplets of flowers round our head^ or be J e i jtato and u may (tom tb , 

crowned with roses in order to make our entertain- gb(J rise cruin weariness of all that passe. 
ment agreeable to us; but if (a, it is usually ob- aboyt w l* knoW more than one who is much too 

• Richard Steele. nice to be quite alive. They are sick ol such strange 

t The letturs in this No lit!, »re all genuine, written origin- frightful people they meet; one is so awkward, and 

ally by gtoele, md actually sent, with but little variation, to ” r 'vi,, lbaf j* i ook . i; kB . 

Mrs. bcuriock. attorwwd Lady Steele See Steele'. Utter., another so clisagreeaoie, tnat U loons use a penance 

v«U » 11 eim a Svo U87, 2 vols. to breathe the same air with them, sou see this is 

M2 
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I »o vory true, that a great part of ceremony and good- 
1 breeding among the ladies turns upon their uneasi¬ 
ness ; and 1 will undertake, if the how-dn-ye-servants 
of our women were to make a weekly bill of sick¬ 
ness, as the parish-clerks do of mortality, you would 
1 not find in an account of seven days, one in thirty 
j that was not downright sick or indisposed, or but a 
I very little better than she wns, arid so forth. 

■ It is certain, that to enjoy life and health as a eon 
| stant feast, we should not think pleasuic necessary; 

but, if possible, to arrive at an equality of miud. It 
I is as mean to be overjoyed upon occasions of good 
fortune, as to be dejected m cue must antes of distress, 
i Laughter in one condition, is as unmanly as weep- 
! ing in the other. Wc should not form our minds to 
i expert transport on every occasion, but know how to 
make it enjoyment to be out of pain. Ambition, 

I envy, vagiant desire, or impertinent ninth, will take- 
up out minds, without wc can possess ourselves in 
1 that sobriety of heart which is above all pleasures, 

; and can be felt much better than descubed. lint the 
: ready way, l believe, to the right enjoyment of life 
is, by a prospect towards another, to have but a very 
I mean opinion of it. A great author of our time* 
has set this m an cx< client light, when, with a phi¬ 
losophic pity of human life, he spoke of it in his 
Theory of the Earth in the following manner- 
“ For what is tins life but a circulation of little 
mean actions 9 We be down and rise again, dress 
and unditus, feed and wax hungry, work or play, 
and are weary, and then we lie down again, and the 
circle leturns. We spend the day in trifles, and 
; when the night comes we throw ourselves into the 
! bed of folly, amongst dreams, and broken thoughts, 

! and wild imaginations. Our reason lies aslet ! p by 
I us, and we aie l'ur the time as arrant brutes as those 
i that sleep in tlie stalls or m thu held. Are not the 
capacities of man higher than these? And ought 
not his ambition and exportations to he gieatci 9 
Let us he adventurers toi another world. It is at 
least a fair and noble chance ; and there is nothing 
ill this worth our thoughts or our passions. If wo 
should be disappointed, we are still no woise than 
the rest of our fellow-inoitals ; and if we succeed in 
our expectations, we are eternally happy.”—'1'. 
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-fvoris qu-am clegans format-inn “ Spectator 1 ' bk-tu 

Tun. i£un. Act. m Sc 5. 

You shall see how nice a Judge of beauty I am 

Beauty has been the delight and torment of the 
world ever since it began. The philosophers have 
felt its influence so sensibly, that almost every one 
of them has left us some saying or other, which in¬ 
timated that he knew too well the power of it. Chief 
has told us, that a graceful person is a more power¬ 
ful recommendation than the best letter that can be 
writ in your favour. Another^ desires the possessor 
of it to consider it as a mere gift of nature, and not 
any perfection of his own. A thud $ calls it a 
“ short-lived tyranny;” a fourth || a “ silent fraud,” 
because it imposes upon us without the help of lan¬ 
guage ; but I think Carneades spoke as much like a 
philosopher as any of them, though more like a 
lover, when ho calls it “ royalty without force.” , I 

* Dr. Thomas Burnet, master of the CHarter-liouse Tbeo- 
rmTellurts, 4lo Amst 1699, p. 811. 

* Arijtotlo, t Plato S Socrates. || Theophratns 

H Kather, “ A sovereignly that iiAdi oo military fbreo " 
thw is the proper meaning of the original. 


It is not indeed to bn denied, but there is somethin* 
irresistible in a beauteous form ; the most severe wifi 
not pretend, that they do not feel an immediate pre¬ 
possession in favour of the handsome. «No one de¬ 
nies them the privilege of being first heard, and 
being regarded before others in matters of ordinary I 
consideration. At the same time the handsome i 
should consider that it is a possession, as it were, 
foreign to them. No one can give it himself, or 
preseive it when they have it. Yet so it is, that 
people can bear any quality in the world better than 
beauty. It is the consolation of all who are na¬ 
turally too much affected with the force of it, that a 
little attention, if a man behave with judgment, 
will cure them. Handsome people usually are so 
fantastically pleased with themselves, that if they do 
not kill at first sight, as the phrase is, a second ro- 
lerview disaims them of all their power. But I shall 
make this popei rather a warning-piece to give no¬ 
tice where the danger is, than to propose instruc¬ 
tions how to avoid it when you have fallen m the 
way of it. Handsome men bhall lie the subject of 
another chapter, the women shall take up the pie- 
seut discourse. 

Amaryllis, who has been in town but, one winter, 
is extrunely improved in the aits of good breeding, 
without leaving nature. She has not lost the native 
simplicity of her aspect, to substitute that patience 
of being stared at, which is the usual triumph and 
distinction u! a town lady. In public assemblies 
you meet her cureless eve diverting itself with the 
objects aiound her, insensible that she herself is one 
ot the brightest in the place, 

Dulcissa is quite another make ; she is almost a 
beauty by nature, but more than one by art. If it 
were possible tor her to let her fan or any limb about 
her rest,, she would do some part of the execution 
she inediLatcs ; but though she designs herself a prev, 
she will not stay to be taken. No painter can give 
you words for the different aspects of Dulcisso in 
half a moment, wheiever she appears: so little does 
she accomplish what she takes so much pains for, to 
be gay and careless. 

Merab is attended with all the charms of women 
and accomplishments of roan. It is not to be 
doubted but she has a great deal of wit, if she were 
not such a beauty; and she would have more beauty 
had she not so much wit. Affectation pievents her 
excellences from walking together If she has a 
mind to speak such a thing, it must bn dono with 
such an air of her body; and if she has an inclina¬ 
tion to look very careless, there is such a smart 
thing to be laid at the same time, that the design of 
being admired destroys itself. Thus the unhappy 
Merab, though a wit and beauty, is allowed to be 
neither, because she will always be both. 

Albacinda has the skill as well as the power of 
pleasing. Her form is majestic, blither aspect hum¬ 
ble. All good men should beware of the destroyer. 
She will speak to you like your sister, until she has 
you sure : but is the most vexatious of tyrants when 
you are so. Her familiarity of behaviour, her indif¬ 
ferent questions and general conversation, make the 
silly part of her votaries full of hopes, while the wise 
dy from her power. She well 4nows she is too 
beautiful and too witty to be indifferent to any who 
cunverse with her, and therefore knows she does not 
lessen herself by familiarity, but gains occasions of 
admiration by seeming ignorance of her perfections, 

Eudosia adds to the height of her stature a nobility 
of spirit which still distinguishes her above the rest 
of hor sex. Beaut; in others is lovely, in others 
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agreeable, in others attractive ; but in Eudosia it is notice of wngorers. I ivtil not here repeat what Hu- 
commanding. Love towards Eudosia is a sentiment dibras says of such disputants, which is so true, that 
like the love of glory. The lovers of other women it is almost proverbial; but shall only acquaint you 
are softened into fondness—the admirers of Eudosia with a get of young fellows of the inns of court, 
exalted into ambition. whose fathers have provided for them so plentifully, 

Eucratia presents herself to the imagination with that they need not be very anxious to get law into 
a more kindlv pleasure, and, as she is woman, her their heads for the service of their country at the 
praise is wholly fenuume. If wo were to form an bar; but are of those who aro sent (as the phrase of 
image of dignity in a man, we should give him wis- parents is) to the Temple to know how to ‘keep 
dom and valour, as being essential to the character their own.' One of these gentlemen is very loud 
of manhood. In like manner, if you describe a right and captious at a coffee-house which I frequent, and 
woman in a laudable sense, she should have gentle being in his nature troubled with a humour of con- 
softness, tender fear, and all those parts of life which tradiotion, though withal excessively ignorant, he 
distinguish her fiom the other sl-x : with some sub- has found a way to indulge this temper, go on in 
ordination to it, but suih an inferiority that makes idleness and ignorance, uud yet still give himself the 
her still moie lovely. Eucratia is that creature— air of a very learned and knowing man, by the 
she is all over woman, kindness is all her art, and strength of his pocket. The misfortune of the thing 
beauty all her arms. Her look, her voice, hot is, I have, as it happens sometimes, a greater stock 


gesture, and whole behaviour, is truly fcmiuine. A 
goodness mixed with fear gives a tmctuie to all hoi 


ot learning than ot money. The gentleman I am 
speaking of takes advantage of the narrownessof my 


behaviour. It would be savage to offend bci, and iutmostani es in such a maimer, that hu has read 
ciuclty to use art to gain her. Otheis uie beautiful, all that I can pietend to, and runs me down with 


but, Eucratia, thou ait beaut 5 ! 


such a positive an, and with such powerful nrgu- 


Omiiiainante is made tin deceit, she has an aspect incuts, that from a very learned person I am thought 
as innocent as the famed Lucreee, but a mind as a mere pretender. Not long ago I was relating that 
wild as lIic more lamed I’lcopntia. Her face speaks J I had read such a pasrjjgfc in Tacitus . up starts my 


a vestal, but her heait a Mcssalina. Who that be¬ 
held Oimiiamaiito’b negligent, unohxerving dir, 
would believe that she Imi under that regardless 


1 nad reuu such a pasrjgjfc in lacitus . up starts my 
\oung gentleman in a full company, and pulling out 
his puisu offered to lay me ten guineas, to be stuked 
immediately in that gentleman’s hands (pointing to 


maimer the witty piostitute, the rapacious wench, one smoking at anothci table), that I was utterly 
the prodigul courtesan ? Shu can, when she pleases, mistaken. I was dumb for want of ten guineas; he 
nduin those eyes with tears like an infant that is went on unmercifully to triumph over my ignorance 
cbul ; she can last down that pretty face 111 con- bow to take him up, and told trie whole room he had 
fusion, while you rage with jealousy, and storm at read Tacitus twenty times ovrr, and such a remark- 
hci perfidiousness: she can wipe her eyes, tremble, able"incident as that could not esiape him. He has 
and look flighted, until you fancy youiscll a bmte at this time three considerable wagers depending be- 
I'oi your rage, own y out self an offender, beg pardon, tween him and some of his companions who arc rich 


and make her new presents. 

i * T , (• 


enough to hold an argument with him. lie has five 


But I go too far 111 reporting only the dangcis in guineas upon questions 111 geography—two that the 
beholding the beauteous, winch I design for the 111 - Isle of Wight is a peninsula, and three guineas to 
stiaction of Ibo fair as well as their beholders ; and one fhut the world is round. Wo have a gentleman 
shall end this rhapsody with mentioning what f comes to our coffee-house, who deals mightily in 
thought was well enough said of an ancient sage' antique scandal; my disputaut has laid him twenty 
to u beautiful youth, whom he saw admiring his own pieces upon a point of history, to wit, that Ciesar 
figure m brass. “ What,” said the philosopher, never lay with Cato’s si„tcr, us is scandalously re¬ 
mould that image of yours say for itself if it could polled by soific people 


speak?”—“It might say,” answered the youth, 
“that it is very beautiful.” “And arc not you 


“ Theie are scveial of this suit 01 fellows in tow 11 , 
who wager themselves into statesmen, historians, 


ashamed,” replied the cynic, “to value yourself upon gcographcis, mathematicians, and every other ait, 
that only of which a piece of brass is capable d”—T. when the persons with whom they talk have not 

wealth equal to their learniug. I bpg of you to pre- 
^ ^ these youngsters this emnpendiiius way of 
No. 145.] THURSDAY, AUGUSl?16, 1711. “isdom, which costs other people so much lime and 

pains; aud you will oblige 

Stultitiani pimuntur op^-Uo*. 1 Ep. *vU. 29. Your humble servant.” 


No. 145.] THURSDAY, AUGUSl?16, 1711. 

Stultitiani puUuntur opes.—lion. 1 Ep. xvtli 29. 

Their fully pleads the privltego of wealth 

Ip the following enormities are not umendrd upon 
the first mentioning, 1 desire farther notice from my 
correspondents. 

‘•Mb. Spectator, 


“Coffee house, near the Temple, 
“Mr. Spkctatou, Aug. 12, 1711. 
“Here’s a young gentleraau that sings opera- 
tunes or whistles in a full house. Pray let him know 
that ho has no right to act here as if he were in an 


“I xm obliged to you for ynur discourse the other empty room. Be pleased to divide the spaces of a 
day upon frivolous disputants, who with gieat public room, and certify whistlers, singers, and com- 
warinth and enumeration of many circumstances and moil orators, that are heard farther than their portion 
authorities, undertake to prove matters which no- °f the room comes to, that the law is Open, and that 
body living denies. You cannot employ yourself there is an equity which will relieve us from such as 
more usefully than in adjusting the laws of disputa- interrupt u? in our lawful discourse, as much as 
tion in coffee-houses and accidental companies, as against such who stop us on the road. 1 take these 
well as in more formal debates. Among many persons, Mr. Spectator, to be such trespassers as the 
other things which your own experience must suggest officer in your stage-coach, and am of the same sen- 
to you, it will be very obliging if you please to take timent with counsellor Ephraim, It is true the 

____- young man is rich, and, at the vulgar say, need* 

* Antmhoues, tbs founder of the met of Cyme philosophers, not care for auy body ; but sure that is no authority 
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for him to go whittle where he pleases. 

“ I am, Sir, your most humble servant 

“ P. S. I have chambers in the Temple, and here 
are students that learn upon the hautboy; pray de¬ 
sire the benchers, that all lawyers who are proficients 
in wind-music may lodge to the Thames.” 

“ Ms. SPKtTtTOH, 

“ We are a company of young women who pass 
our time very much together, and obliged by the 
mercenary humour of the men to be as mercenarily 
inclined aithey aro. There visits among us an old 
bachelor whom each of us has a mind to. The fellow 
is rich, and knows he may have any of us, therefore 
is particular to none, but excessively ill-bred. His 
pleasanty consists in romping; he snatches kisses 
by surprise, puts his hands in our necks, tears our 
fans, robs us of ribands, forces letters out of oui 
hands, looks into any of our papers, and a thousand 
other rudenesses. Now what I will desne of you is, 
to acquaint him, by printing this, that if he does not 
marry one of us very suddenly, we have all agreed, 
the next time he pretends to be merry, to affront 
him, and use him like a clown as he is. In the name 
of the sisterhood 1 take my leave of you, and am as 
they all are, 

“ Your constant reader and well-wisher.” 

“ Mn. Spei "l'ATon, 

“ I and several others of your female readers 
have conformed ouisehes to your rules, even to our 
very dress. There is not one of us but has reduced 
our outward petticoat to its ancient sizeable circum¬ 
ference, though indeed we retain still a quilted one 
underneath; which makes us not altogether uncon- 
foimabln to the fashion ; but it is on condition Mr. 
Spectator extends not his censure so far. But we 
find you men secretly approve our practice, by imi¬ 
tating our pyrdTOidical form. The skirt of your 
fashionable coats forms as large a eircumfeience as 
our petticoats; as these are set out with whalebone, 
so are those with wire, to increase anil sustain a 
bunch of fold that hangs down on each side; and 
the hat, 1 perceive, is decieased in just proportion 
to our head-dresses. We make a regular figure, but 
I defy your mathematics to give name to the form 
you appear in. Your architecture is mere Gothic, 
and betrays a worse genius than ours'; therefore if 
you are partial to your own sex, I shall be less than 
I am now “ Your humble servant.” 

T. 
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Nemo vlr magnus sine aliquo afflatu ilivino unquum full.—Tinx. 
No man was ever great without some degree of tnspiraUon 
Wk know the highest pleasure our minds aro 
capable of enjoying with composure, when we read 
sublime thoughts communicated to us by men of 
great genius and eloquence : such is the entertain¬ 
ment we meet with in the philosophic parts of Cice¬ 
ro’s writings. Truth and good sense have there so 
charming a dress, that they could hardly be more 
ngieeably represented with the addition of poetical 
fiction, and the power of numbers. This ancient 
author, and a modern on<>, have fallen into my 
hands within these few days; and the impressions 
they have left upon mo have at the present quite 
spoiled me for a merry fellow. The modern is that 
admirable writer, the author of The Theory of 
Earth. The subjects with which 1 have lately been 
entertained in them both bear a uear affinity ; they 
are upon inquiries into hereafter, and the thoughts 
of the latter seem to me to be raised above those of 


the former, in proportion to his advantages of scrip¬ 
ture and revelation. If 1 had a mind to it, I could 
not at present talk of any thing else; therefore I 
shall translate a passage in the one, affd transcribe 
a paragraph out of the other, for the speculation of 
this day. Cicero tells us,* that Plato reports So¬ 
crates, upon receiving his sentence, to have spoken 
to his judges in the following manner: 

“ I have great hopes, O my judges, that it is infi¬ 
nitely to my advantage that I am sent to death ; for 
it must of necessity be, that one of these two things 
must be the consequence. Death must take away 
all theso senses, or convoy me to another life. If 
all sense is to be taken away, and death is no more 
than that profound sleep without dreams, in which 
we are sometimes buried, oh, heavens! how desi¬ 
rable it is to die! How many days do we know in 
life preferable to such a state ? But if it be true 
that death is but a passage to places which they who 
live before us do now inhabit, bow much still hap¬ 
pier is it to go from those who call themselves judges 
to appear before those that really are such ; before 
Mmos, Rhadamanthus, ASaeus, and Triptolemus, 
and to meet men who have lived with justice and 
truth 1 Is this, do you think, no happy journey ? 
Do yon think it nothing to speak with Orpheus, Mn- 
saeus, Homer, and Hesiod? I would, indeed, suffer 
many deaths to enjoy these things. With what par¬ 
ticular delight should T talk to Palamcdcs, Ajax, 
and others, who like me have suffered by the ini¬ 
quity of their judges. I should examine the wisdom 
of that gleat prince who carried such mighty forces 
against Troy; and argue with Ulysses and Sisyphus 
upon difficult points, as 1 have in conversation here, 
without being in danger of being condemned. But 
let not those among you who have piouounccd me 
an innocent man be afraid of death No'haim can 
urnve at a good man, whether dead or liviqg; his 
affairs are always under the direction of the gods; 
nor will I believe the fate which is allotted to me 
myself this day to have arrived by chance ; nor have 
I aught to say either against my judges or accusers, 

but that they thought they did roe an injury.- 

But I detain you too long; it is time that I retire to 
death, and you to your affairs of life; which of us has 
the better is known to thegods, but to no mortal man.” 

The divine Socrates is here represented in a figure 
worthy his groat wisdom and philosophy, worthy the 
greatest mere man that ever breathed. But the 
modern discouise is written upon a subject no less 
than the dissolution of nature itself. Oh how glori¬ 
ous is the old age of that great man, who has spent 
his time in,'$jincn contemplations as has made this 
being, what only it should be, an education for hea¬ 
ven ! He has, according to the lights of reason and 
revelation which seemed to him clearest, traced the 
stops of Omnipotence. Ho has, with a celestial 
ambition, as far as it is consistent with humility and 
devotion, examined the ways of Providence, from 
the creation to the dissolution of the visible world. 
How pleasing must have been the speculation, to 
observe Nature and Providonee move together, the 
physical and moral world march tbo same pace: to 
observe paradise and eternal spring the seat of inno¬ 
cence, troubled seasons and angry skies the portion 
of wickedness and vice! When this admirable au¬ 
thor has reviewed all that is past, or is to come, 
which relates to the habitable world, and run through 
the whole fate of it, how could a guardian angel, 
that had attended it thiough all its courses or chan- 
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ges, Apeak, more emphatically at tie end of Ins charge, 
than does our author when he makes, as it were, a 
funeral oration over this globe, looking to the point 
where it once stood ? 

“ Let us only, if you please, to take leave of this 
subject, reflect upon this occasion ou the vanity and 
transient glory of this habitable world. How, by 
the foice of one element breaking loose upon the 
rest, all the varieties of nature, all the works of art, 
all the labours of men are reduced to nothing. All 
i that we admired and adored before, as great and 
magnificent, is obliterated or vanished ; and another 
form and face of things, plain, simple, and every 
where the same, overspreads the whole eurtb. Where 
are now the great empires of the world, and their 
great imperial cities? their pillars, trophies, and monu¬ 
ments of glory ? shew me where they stood, read 
the luscuption, tell me the victor’s name. What 
remains, what impressions, what difference, or dis¬ 
tinction, do you see m this mass of fire ? Home it¬ 
self, eternal Rome, the gi eat city, the empress of the 
world, whose domination and superstition, ancient 
and modern, make a great part of the history of this 
earth, what is become of her now? She laid her 
foundations deep, and her palaces were strong arid 
; sumptuous. ' She glorified herself and lived dcli- 
1 ciously, and said m her heart, I sit a queen, and shall 
| see no sorrow.' But her bout is come, she is wiped 
away from the face of the earth, and buried in ever¬ 
lasting oblivion. But it is not cities only, and works 
of men’s hands ; but the everlasting hills, the moun¬ 
tains and rocks of the earth, are melted as wax be- 
Ijre the sun, and * their place is no where found.’ 

I lere stood the Alps, tile load of the earth that co¬ 
vered many countries, and reached their arms from 
the ocean to the Black Sea; this huge mass of stone 
in softened and dissolved as a tender cloud into rain. 
Here stood the African mountains, and Atlas with 
Ins top above the clouds ; there was frozen Caucasus, 
and Taurus, and luiaus, and the mountains of Asia; 
and yonder, towards the north, stood the Kiph.ean 
hills, clothed in ice and snow. All these are va¬ 
nished, dropt away as the snow upon their heads. 

‘ Great and marvellous are thy works, just and true 
are thy ways, thou King of saints! hallelujah.’ ”* 

T. 


No. 147.] SATURDAY, AUGUST 18 1711. 

Pronunciatlo est voeis, et vultus est gostue moderntto cum 
venus tate.—T ull. 

Good delivery is a graceful management of the voice, coun¬ 
tenance, and gesture. 

Mr Spectator, 

“ The well reading of the Common-prayer is of 
so great importance, and so much neglected, that f 
take the liberty to offer to your consideration some 
particulars on that subject. And what more worthy 
your observation than this ? A thing so public, and 
of ro high consequence. It is indeed Wonderful, 
that the frequent exercise of it shoald not make the 
performers of tbal duty more expert in it. This 
inability, as I conceive, proceeds from the little care 
that is taken of their reading while boys, and at 
school, where, when they have got into Latin, they 
are looked upon as above English, the reading of 
which is wholly neglected, or at least read to very 
little purpose, without any due observations made to 
them of the proper accent and manner of reading; 

» Burnet's Theory of the Earth, 1884, ft>L book HI. chap 
la. p 110, 111. 


by this means they have acquired such ill habits as 
will not easily be removed. The only way that I 
know of to remedy this, ib to propose some person 
of great ability that way as a pattern for them ; ex¬ 
ample being more effectual to convince the learned, 
as well as instruct the ignorant. 

“ You must know, Sir, I have been- a constant 
frequenter of the service of the church of England 
for above these four years last past, and until Sun¬ 
day was sevennight never discovered, to so great a 
degree, the excellency of the Curamoti-Pruyer. 
When, being at. St. James’s Garlick-Hill* church, I 
heard the service read so distinctly, so emphatically, 
and so fervently, that it was next to an impossibility 
to bo inattentive. My eyes and my thoughts could 
not wander as usual, but were confined to my prayers. 
1 then considered 1 addressed myself to the Al¬ 
mighty, and not to a beautiful face. And when I 
reflected on my former performances of that duty, 
I found I had run it over as a matter of form, iu 
comparison to the manner in which I then dis¬ 
charged it. My mind was really affected, and fer¬ 
vent wishes accompanied my words. The Confession 
was read with such resigned humility, the Absolu¬ 
tion vvilh such a comfortable authority, the Thanks¬ 
givings with such a religious joy, as made me feel 
those affections of the mind in a manner I never did 
before. To remedy therefore the grievance above 
complained of, I humbly propose, that this excellent 
reader, upon the next and every annual assembly of 
the clergy of Sion-collcge, and all other conven¬ 
tions, should read prayers before them. For then 
those that are afraid of stretching their months, and 
spoiling their soft voices, will learn to read with 
clearness, loudness, and strength. Others that 
affect a rakish, negligent air, by folding their arms, 
and lolling ou their books, will be taught a decent 
behaviour, und comely erection of body. Those 
that read so fast as if impatient of tlieir work, may 
learn to speak deliberately. There is another sort 
of person., whom I call Pindaric readers, as being 
confined to no set measure : these pronounce five or 
six words with great deliberation, anil the five or six 
subsequent ones with as great celerity; the first 
part of a sentence with a very exalted voice, and the 
latter part wish a submissive one : sometimes again, 
with one sort of a tone, and immediately after with 
a very different one. These gentlemen will learn 
of my admired reader an eveuncss of voice and deli¬ 
very ; and all why are innocent of these affecta¬ 
tions, hut read with such an mdifferency us if they 
did not understand the language, may then be in¬ 
formed of the art of reading movingly and fervently, 
how to place the emphasis and give the proper ac¬ 
cent to each word, and how to vary the voice ac¬ 
cording to the nature of the sentence. There is 
certainly a very great difference between the reuding 
a prayer and a gazette, which I beg of you to inform 
a set of readers, who affect, forsooth, a certain gen¬ 
tleman-like familianty of tone, and mend the lan¬ 
guage as they go on, crying, instead of ‘ pardoneth 
and absolveth,’ * pardons and absolves.’ These are 
often pretty classical scholars, and would think it an 
unpardonable sin to read Virgil or Martial with so 
little taste as they do divine service. 

“ This indiffcrency seems to me to arise from the 
endeavour of avoiding the imputation of cant, and 
the false notion of it. It will ha proper, therefore, 

• OrGarlick-hithe. The rector Of this parish at that time 
was Mr. Philip Stubbs, afterward archdeacon of Sh Albans, 
whose excellent manner of performing the service was long 
remembered by the parishioners. 
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to trace the original and signification of this word. 
‘ Cant’ is, by some people, derived from one Andrew 
Cant, who, they say, was a Presbyterian minister in 
some illiterate part of Scotland, who by exercise and 
use had obtained the faculty, aims gilt, of tulking in 
the pulpit in such a dialect, that it is said he was 
understood by none but his own congregation, and 
not by all of them. Since Master Cant’s time, it 
has been understood in a larger sense, and signifies 
all sudden exclamations, winnings, unusual tones, 
and in fine all praying and preaching, like the un¬ 
learned of the Presbyterians. But I hope a proper 
elevation of voice, a due emphasis and accent, aic 
not to come within this description. So that our 
renders may still be as unlike the Presbyterians as 
they please. The dissenters (I mean such as l have 
heard) do indeed elevate their voices, hut it is with 
sudden jumps from the lower to the higher part of 
them; and that with so little sense oi skill, that 
their elevation and cadence is bawling and muttering. 
They make use of an emphasis,but so impiopcily that 
it is often placed on some very insignificant paiticte, 
as upon ‘ if’ or ‘ and.’ Now, if these impropnetios 
have so groat an effect on the people' as we see they 
have, how great an influence would the service of 
our church, containing the best prayeis that evei 
were composed, and that in tenns most affecting, 
most humble, and most oxpiessive of our wants, and 
dependence on the object of our worship, disposed 
m most proper older, and void of all confusion ; 
what influence, I sa\, would these prayers have, were 
they delivered with a due emplpsis and apposite 
rising and variation of voice, the sentence concluded 
with a gentle cadence, and, in a won), with such an 
accent and turn of speech as is peculiar to prayer ? 

“ As the matter of worship is uuw managed, in 
dissenting congregations, you hnd insignificant words 
and phrases raised by a lively vehemence; in our 
own churches, the most exalted sense depreciated, by 
a dispassionate indolence. I remember to have 

heard Dr. S-e** say in his pulpit, of the Common 

Prayer, that, at least, it was as perfect as any thing 
of human institution. If the gentlemen who err in 
this kind would please to recollect the many plea¬ 
santries they have read upon those who recite good 
tilings with an ill grace, they would go on to think, 
that what in that case is only ridiculous, in them¬ 
selves is impious. But leaving this to their own le- 
fleetions, I shall conclude this trouble with what 
Caesar said upon the iriegularity of tone in one who 
read before him, ‘ Do \ou read or sing? If you 
mpg, you sing very dl.'f 

T. “ Yom most humble servant.” 


No. 118.] MONDAY, AUGUST 20, 1711. 

-Exempts Juvat spims e plunbua una 

Hun 2 Ep u. 212. 

Better one thorn pluck'd out, than all remain 

My correspondents assure me, that the enormities 
which they lately complained of, ami I published an 
account of, are so far from being amended, that new 
evils arise every day to interrupt their eonversation, 
in contempt of my reproofs. My friend who writes 
from the coffee-house near the Temple, informs me 
that the gentleman who constantly sings a voluntary 
in spite of the whole company, was more musical 
than ordinary after reading my paper ; and has not 
been contented with that, but has danced up (p the 

* Probably Dr timalrnl^c 
t Si l(.(.i«, cflataa ruc.uiin*. mail* canton 


glass in the middle of the room, and practised minuet 
steps to his own humming. The incorrigible crea¬ 
ture has gone still farther, and in the open coffee¬ 
house, with one hand extendod as leading a lady in 
it, he has danced both French and country-daneos, 
and admonished his supposed partner by smiles and 
nods to hold up her head and fall back, according to 
the respective lacings and evolutions of the dance. 
Before this gentleman began this his exercise, he 
was pleased to clear his throat by coughing and 
spitting a full half hour; and as soon as he struck 
up, he appealed to an attorney’s clerk in the room, 
whether ne hit as he ought, “ tsince you from death 
have saved meand then asked the young fellow 
(pointing to a chanccry-bill under bis arm), whether 
that was an opera score he carried or not?—without 
staying foi an answer, he fell into the exercise above 
mentioned, and practised his airs to the full house 
who wero turned upon him, without the least shame 
or repentance fur his former transgressions. 

I am to the last degree at a loss what to do with 
this young fellow, except I declare him au outlaw, 
amt pronounce it penal for any one to speak to him 
m the said house winch he frequents, aud duect that 
he he obliged to drink his tea and coffee without 
sugar, and not receive from any person whatsoever 
any thing above more necessaries. 

As we in England are a sober people, and gene¬ 
rally inclined rather to a certain bashfuluess of be¬ 
haviour in public, it is amazing whence some fellows 
come whom one meets with in this town; they do 
not at all seem to be the growth of our island; the 
pert, the talkative, all such as have no sense of the 
observation of otheis, aio certainly of foreign ex 
traction. As for my own part, I am as much sur 
pused when I see a talkative Englishman, as 1 
should he to see the Indian pine growing on one of 
our quickset hedges. Where these creatures get 
sun enough, to make them such lively animals and 
dull men, is above my philosophy. 

There are another kind of impertinents which a 
man is perplexed with in mixed company, and those 
aio your loud speakers. These treat mankind as if 
we weie all deaf; they do not express hut declare 
themselves. Mauy of these are guilty of this out¬ 
rage out of vanity, because they think all they say 
is well; or they have their own persons in such 
veneration, that they believe nothing which concerns 
them can be insignificant to any body else. For 
these people’s sake, I have often lamented that we 
cannot dose our ears with as much ease as wo can 
our eyes. It is very uneasy that we must necessarily 
he uuder persecution. Next to these bawlers, is a 
troublesome creature who comes with tlio air of your 
friend and your intimate, and that is your whisperer. 
There is one of them at a coffee-house which I my¬ 
self frequeut, who observing me to be a man pretty 
well made for secrets, gets by me, and with a whis- 
per tells me things which all the town knows. It is 
no very hard matter to guess at the source of this 
impertinence, which is nothing else but a method 
or mechanic art of being wise. You never see any 
frequent in it, whom you can suppose to have any 
thing in tho world to do. These persons are worse 
than bawlers, as much as a secret enemy is more 
dangerous than a declared one. I wish that my 
coffee house friend would take this for an intimation, 
that I have not heard a word he has told me for these 
several years; wheieasbe now thinks me the most 
trusty repository ofhissecrets. The whisperers havea 
pleasant way of ending the close conversation with 
s lying aloud, “ Do not you think so ?” Then whis- 
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per again, and then aloud, “ But 70 a know that per¬ 
son;*’ then whisper again. The thing would be 
well enough, if they whispered to keep the folly of 
what they say among friends; but, alas, they do it 
to preserve the importance of their thoughts. I am 
sure I could name you more than one person whom 
no man living ever heard talk upon any subject in 
nature, or ever saw in his whole life with a book in 
his hand, that, I know not how, can wfiispcr some¬ 
thing like knowledge of what has and does pass in 
the world; which you would thmk he learned from 
some familiar spirit that did not think him worthy 
to receive the whole story. But in truth whisperers 
deal only in half accounts of what they entertain 
you with. A great help to their discourse is, “ That 
the town says, and people begin to talk very freely, 
and they had it from persons too considerable to be 
named, what they will tell you when things are 
riper.” My friend has winked upon me any day 
since I came to town last, and has communicated to 
me as a secret, that he designed in a very short time 
to tell me a secret; but I shall know what he means, 
he now assures me, iu less than a fortnight’s time. 

But 1 must not omit the dearer part of mankind, 
I mean the ladies, to take up a whole paper upon 
rievances which concern the men only ; hut shall 
umbly propose, that we chango fools lor an experi¬ 
ment only. A certain set of ladies complain they 
are frequently perplexed with a visitant, who affects 
to be wiser than they are ; who h eh.natter he hopes 
to preserve by an obstinate gravity, and great guard 
against discovering his opinion upon any occasion 
whatsoever. A painful silence has hitherto gamed 
him 110 farther advantage, than that as he might, if 
he had behaved himself with freedom, been excepted 
against hut as to this and that particular, he now 
offends in the whole. To relieve these ladies, my 
good friends and coriespondents, I shall exchange 
my dancing outlaw for their dumb visitant, and 
assign the silent gentleman all the haunts of the 
dancer; in order to which, I have sent them by the 
penny-post the following letters for their conduct in 
their new conversations .— 

“ Sin, 

“ I have, you may be sure, beard of your irregu¬ 
larities without regard to my observations upon you; 
hut shall not treat you with so math ngour 11 s you 
j deserve. If you will give yourself the trouble to 
! repair to the place mentioned in the postcript* to 
j this letter at seven this evening, you will be cou- 
j ducted into a spacious room well-lighted, whero there 
are ladies amt music. You will see a young lady 
laughing next the window to the street; you may 
take her out, for she loves you as well as she does 
any man, though she never saw you before. She 
never thought in her life, any more than yourself. 
She will not be surprised when you accost he,, not 
concerned when you leave her. Hasten from a 
place where you are laughed at, to one where you 
will be admired. You are of no consequence, there¬ 
fore go where you will he welcome for being so. 

“ Your humble senunt ” 

“ Sir, 

“ The ladies whom you visit, think a wise man 
the moBt impertinent creature living, therefore you 
cannot be offended that they are displeased with you. 
Why will you take pains to appear wise, where you 
%onld not be the more esteemed for being really so ? 
come to us; forget the gigglers; let your inclina¬ 
tion go along with you whether you speak or are 

» So postcrqit in the Sped, la f. 
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silent; and let all such women as are in a clan or 
sisterhood, go their own way; there is no room for 
you in that company who are of the common taste 
of the sex. 

“ For women bom to be cootroll'd 
Stoop 10 the forward and the bold; 

Affect the haughty aud the proud. 

The gay, the frolic, and the loud."* 


No. 149.1 TUESDAY, AUGUST 21, 1711. 

C111 in manu ait quem esse demenlem velit. 

Quern sapero, quern sauari, quern in nun-hum iiijlci, 
Quem contra anian, quern acccrsiri, quern expeit. 

Ca.cu. apud Tcu,. 

Who has it in her pow'r to make men mad. 

Or wise, or sick, or Well: and who can choose 
The object of her nppotite at pleasure. 

Tub following letter, and my answer, shall take 
up the present speculation 

“ Mr. Spectator, 

“ I am the young widow of a country gentleman, 
who has left me cntiie mistress of a large fortune* 
which he agreed to as ail equivalent for the difference 
in our years. In these circumstances it is not extra¬ 
ordinary to have a crowd of admirers; which I havo 
abridged in my own thoughts, and reduced to a 
couple of candidates only, both young, and neither 
of them disagreeable in their persons : according to 
the common way of"computing, in one the estate 
more than doservsj&ny fortune, in the other my for¬ 
tune more than deserves the estate. When I con¬ 
sider the first, I own I am so far a woman I cannot 
avoid-being delighted with the thoughts of living 
great; but then he seems to receive such a degree 
of courage from the knowledge of what he has, 
he looks as if he was going to confer an obligation 
ou me; and the readiness he accosts me with, makes 
me jealous I am only hearing a repetition of the 
same things he has said to a hundred women before. 
When I considei the other, I see myself approached 
with so much modesty and respect, and such a doubt 
of himself, as betrays, methinks, an affection within, 
and a belief at the same time that he himself would 
be the only gainer by my consent. What an unex¬ 
ceptionable husband could I make out of both ! but 
since that is impossible, I beg to bo concluded by 
your opinion. It is absolutely in your power to 
dispose of 

“ Your most obedient servant, 

“ SrbvtA.” 

“ Madam, 

“ You do me great honour in your application to 
me on this important occasion ; I shall therefore 
talk to you with the tenderness of a father, in grati¬ 
tude for your giving me the authority of one. -You 
do not seem to make any great distinction between 
these geutlemen as to their persons; the whole ques¬ 
tion lies upon their circumstances aDd behaviour. 
If the one is less respectful because ho is rich, and 
the other more obsequious because he is not so, they 
are iu that point moved by the same principle, the 
consideration of fortune, and you must place them 
iu each other’s circumstances before you can judge 
of their inclination. To avoid confusion in discuss¬ 
ing this pmnt, I will call the richer man Strepbon, 
aud the other Florio. If you believe Florio with 
Strephou’s estate- would behave himself as he doe» 
now, Fforio is certainly your man ; but if yon think 

« . W aBer " 
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Strephon, were he in Florio's conditiun, would be as 
obsequious as Florio is now, you ought for your own 
sake to choose Strephon; for where the men are 
equal, there is no doubt riches ought to be a reason 
for preference. After this manner, my dear child, 
I would have you abstract them from their circum¬ 
stances; for you are to take it for granted, that he 
wbo is very humble only because he is poor, is the 
very same man in nature, with hun who is haughty 
because he is rich. 

“ When you have gone thus far, as to consider 
the figure they make towards you; you will please, 
my dear, next to consider the appearance you make 
towards them. If they are men of discerning, they 
can observe the motives of your heart: and Florio 
can see when he is disregarded only upon account 
of fortune, which makes you to him a mercenary 
creature; and you are still the same thing to Stre¬ 
phon, in taking him for his wealth only; you are 
therefore to consider whether you had rather oblige, 
than receive an obligation. 

“ The marriage-life is always an insipid, a vex¬ 
ations, or a happy condition. The Hist is, when two 
people of no genius or taslo for themselves meet 
together, upon such a settlement as has been thought 
reasonable by parents and conveyancers from an 
oxact valuation of the land and cash of both parlies. 
In this case the young lady’s person is no more re¬ 
garded than the house and improvements in pur¬ 
chase of an estate ; but she goes with her fortune, 
rather tlian her fortuue with Lgr. These make up 
the crowd or vulgar of the rich,.rod fill up the lum¬ 
ber of the human race, without beneficence towards 
those below them, or respect towards those above 
them; and lead a despicable, independent, and use¬ 
less life, without sense of the laws of kindness, 
good-nature, mutual offices, and the elegant satis¬ 
factions which flow from reason and virtue. 

“ The vexatious life arises from a conjunction of 
two people of quick taste aud resentment, put toge¬ 
ther for reasons well known to their friends, in which 
especial care is taken to avoid (what they think the 
chief of evils) poverty, and ensure to them riches, 
with every evil besides. These good people live in 
a constant constraint before company, and too great 
familiarity alone. When they are 'within observa¬ 
tion, they fret at each other's carriage and behaviour; 
when alone, they revile each other’s person and 
conduct. In company they are in a purgatory, when 
only together in a hell. 

“ The happy marriage is, where two persons meet 
and voluntarily make choice of each other without 
principally regarding or neglecting the circumstances 
of fortune or beauty. These may still love in 
spito of adversity or sickness : the former we may 
in some measure defend ourselves from, the other is 
the portion of our very make. When you have a 
true notion of this sort of passion, your humour of 
living great will vanish out of your imagination, 
and you will find love has nothing to do with state. 
Solitude, with the person beloved, has a pleasure, 
even in a woman’s mind, beyond show or pomp. 
You are therefore to consider which of your lovers 
will like you best undressed, which will bear with 
you most when out of humour; and your way to 
this is to ask of yourself, which of them you value 
most for his own sake ? and by that judge which 
gives the greater instances of his valuing you for 
yourself only. 

“ After you have expressed some sense of the 
humble approach of Florio, and a little disdain at 
Strephon’s assurance in his address, you cry out, 


What an unexceptionable husband could I make 
out of both !’ It would therefore, methiuks, be a 
good way to determine yourself. Take him in whom 
what you like is not transferable txwanother; for if 
you choose otherwise, there is no hopes your husband 
will ever have what you liked in his rival; but in¬ 
trinsic qualities in one man may very probably pur¬ 
chase every thing that is adventitious in another. 
In plainer terms; he whom you take for his per¬ 
sonal perfections will sooner arrive at the gifts of 
fortune, than he whom you tako for the sake of his 
fortune attain to personal perfections. If Strephou 
is not as accomplished and agreeable as Florio, mar¬ 
riage to you Will never make him so; but marriage to 
you may make Florio as rich as Strephon. There 
fore to make a *irre purchase, employ fortune upon 
certainties, but do not sacrifice certainties to fortune. 

11 I am, your most obedient, 

T humble servant." 


No. 150.] WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 22, 1711 

Nil habet infelix paupertas duruis in se 

Quam quod ridicules homines tacit—-- 

Jcv Hat ill 158 

Want is the scorn of every wealthy fool. 

And wit In rags is turn'd to ridicule.—Oarniu. 

As I was walking in my chamber the morning 
before I went last into the country, I heard the hawk- 
! ers with groat vehemence crying about a paper. 
I entitled, The Ninety-nine Plagues of an Empty 
Purse. I had indeed some time before observed, 
that the orators of Grub-street had dealt very much 
in plagues. They have already published in the 
same month, The Plagues of Matrimony, The 
Plagues of a Single life, The Nineteen Plagues of 
u Chambermaid, The Plagues of a Coachman, The 
Plagues of a Footman, and The Plague of Plagues. 
The success these several plagues met with, probably 
gave occasion to the above-mentioned poem on an 
empty purse. However that be, the same noise so 
frequently repeated under my window, drew me in¬ 
sensibly to think on some of those inconveniences 
and mortifications which usually attend on poverty, 
and, in short, gave birth to the present speculation , 
for after my fancy had run over the most obvious 
and common calamities which men of mean fortunes 
are liable to, it descended to those little insults and 
contempts which, though they may seem to dwindlo 
into nothing when a man offers to describe them, 
are perhaps in themselves more cutting and insup 
portable than the former. Juvenal with a great deal 
of humour and reason tells us, that nothing bore 
harder upon a poor man in his time, than the con¬ 
tinual ridicule wnich his habit and dress afforded to 
the beaux of Rome ; 

Quid, quod matenarr. prsebet causasque jocorum 
Omnibus hie idem; si fieda et sclssa lacema, 

Si togu sonliduia eat, et rupta c ulceus niter 
Pclle ptitet, vet si consuto vulnere crassum 
Atque roccns Unum ostendit non uua cicatrix 

Jvv Sat. lit. 147. 

Add that the rich have still a gibe tn store, 

And will he monstrous witty on the poor; 

For the torn surtout and the tatter'd vest, 

The wretch and all his wardrobe, are a jest; 

The greasy gown aujly'd with often turning, 

Gives a good hint to say the mini's in mourning; 

Or if the shoe be ript, or patch is put. 

He's wounded, see the plaster on his foot,— Dktdxn. • 

It is on this occasion that he afterwards adds the 
reflection which I have chosen for my motto. 

Want Is the scorn of every wealthy fool. 

And wit ui rags is turn'd to ridicule.—Unman. 
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It must bo confessed that few things make a man 
appear more despicable, or more prejudice his hear¬ 
ers against what he is going to offer, than an awk¬ 
ward or pitiful dress ; insomuch that, I fancy, had 
Tully himself pronounced one of his orations with 
a blanket about his shoulders, more people would 
have laughed at his dress than have admired bis elo¬ 
quence. This last reflection made me wonder at a 
set of men, who, without being subjected to it by the 
unkiudness of their fortunes, are contented to draw 
•upon themselves the ridicule of the world in this par¬ 
ticular. I mean such as take it into their heads, 
that the first regular step to be a wit is to commence 
a sloven. It is certain nothing has so much debased 
that which must have been otherwise so jjreat a cha¬ 
racter ; and I know not how to account lor it, unless 
it may possibly be in complaisance to those narrow 
minds who can have no notion of the same persons 
possessing different accomplishments; or that it is 
a sort of sacrifice winch some men are contented to 
make to calumny, by allowing it to fasten on one 
part of their character, while they are endeavouring 
to establish another. 

Yet however unaccountable this foolish custom is, 
I am afraid it could plead a long prescription ; and 
probably gave too much occasion for the vulgar 
definition still remaining among us of a heathen 
philosopher. 

I have seen the speech of a Ten a ft tus, spoacn 
in King Charles the Second's reign ; in which he 
desmbes two very eminent men, who were perhaps 
the greatest scholars of their age; and after having 
mentioned the entire friendship between them, con¬ 
cludes that, “they had but one mind, one purse, 
one chamber, and oue hat.” The men of business 
were also infected with a sort of singularity little 
better than this. I have heard my father sav, that 
a broad brimmed hat, short hair, and unfolded hand¬ 
kerchief, were in his time absolutely necessary to 
denote a “ notable man ;” and that he had known 
two or three, who aspired to the character of “ very 
notable," wear shoe-strings with great success. 

To the honour of our present age, it must be 
allowed, that some of our greatest geniuses for wit 
and business have almost entirely bioken the neck of 
these absurdities. 

Victor, after having dispatched the most import¬ 
ant affairs of the commonwealth, has appeared at 
an assembly, where all the ladies have declared him 
the genteelcst man in the company ; and in Adi¬ 
eus,* though every way one of the greatest geniuses 
the age has produced, one sees nothing particular 
in his dress or carriage to denote his pretensions to 
wit and learning: so that at present a man may 
venture to cock up his hat, ana wear a fashiouablo 
wig, without being taken for a rake or a fool. 

The medium between a fop and a sloven is what 
a man of sense would endeavour to keep ; yet 1 re¬ 
member Mr. Osborn advises his son to appear in his 
habit rather above than below his fortune ; and tells 
him that he will find a handsome suit of clothes 
always procures somo additional respect.f I have 
indeed myself observed that mv banker ever bows 
lowest to me when I wear my full-bottomed wig; and 
writes me “ Mr.” or “ Esq.” according as he sees 
me dressed. 

I shall conclude this paper with an adventure 
which l was myself an eye-witness of very lately. 

I nappened the other day to Call in at a celebrated 

* Probably Mr Addison. 

t Advice to a Son bv Francis Osborn, Ksq p»rl 1 wet. 23. 


coffee-house near the Temple. I had not been there 
long w-hen there came in an elderly man fety meanly 
dressed, and sat down by me ;^he had a thread-bare 
loose coat on, which it was plain he wore to keep 
himself warm, and not to favour his under suit, 
which seemed to have been at least its contempo¬ 
rary ; his short wig and bat were both answerable 
to the rest of his apparel. He was no sooner seated 
than he called for a dish of tea; but as several gen¬ 
tlemen in the room wanted other things, the boys of 
the house did not think themselves at leisure to 
mind him. I could observe the old fellow was very 
uneasy at the affront, and at his being obliged to 
repeat his commands several times to no purpose , 
until at last one of the lads presented him with some 
stale tea in a broken dish, accompanied with a plate 
of brown sugar; which so raised his indignation, 
that after several obliging appellations of dog and 
rascal, he asked him aloud before the whole com¬ 
pany, “ why he must be used with less respect than 
that fop there f” pointing to a well-dressed young 
gentleman who was driuking tea at the opposite 
table. The boy of the house replied with a good 
deal of pertness, “ that his master bad two sorts of 
customers, and that the gentleman at tho other table 
had given him many a sixpence for wiping his 
shoes.” By this time the young Templar, who 
found his honour concerned in she dispute, and that 
the eyes of tho whole coffee-house were upon him, 
had thrown aside a paper he had in his hand, and 
was coming towards us, while we at the table made 
what haste we coulff'to get away from tho impending 
quarrel, but were all of us surprised to see him as 
lie approai hed nearer put on an air of deference and 
respect. To whom tho old man said, “ Hark you, 
sirrah, I will pay off your extravagant bills onca 
more, but will take effectual care for the future, that 
your prodigality shall not spirit up a parcel of ras¬ 
cals to insult your father.” 

Though I by no means approve either the impu¬ 
dence of the servants or the extravagance of the son, 
I cannot but think the old gentleman was in some 
measure justly served for walking in masquerade, 
I mean in appearing in a dress so much beneath his 
quality and estate.—X. 


No. 151-1 THURSDAY, AUGUST 23, 1711. 

Maxnnas virtute* jocero omnes neccsM eat voluptate domi- 
nante— Tull, de FIil 

Where pleasure prevails, all the greatest virtues will lose 
their power. 

I know no one character that gives reason a 
greater shock, at the same time that it presents a 
good ridiculous image to the imagination, than that 
of a man of wit aud pleasure about the towu. This 
description of a man of fashion, spoken by some 
with a mixture of scorn and ridicule, by others with 
great gravity as a laudable distinction, is in every 
body’s mouth that spends any time in conversation. 
My friend Will Honeycomb has this expression very 
frequently; and I never could understand by the 
story which follows upon his mention of such a one, 
hut that his man of wit and pleasure wag either a 
Rruakard too old for wenchiug, or a young lewd fel- 
low with some liveliness, who would converse with 
you, receive kind offices of you, and at the same 
time debauch your sister, or lie with your wife. Ac¬ 
cording to this description, a man of wit, when ha 
could have wenches for crowns apiece which he 
lilted quite as well, would bo so extravagant as to 
bribe servants, mak* false friendships, fight relflr 
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tions; I say, according to him, plain and simple 
vice was too little for a man of wit and pleasure; 
but he would leave an easy and accessible wicked¬ 
ness, to come at the same thing with only the addi¬ 
tion of certain falsehood and possible murder. Will 
thinks the town grown very dull, in that we do not 
bear so much as wo used to do of these coxcombs, 
whom (without observing it) he describes as the 
most infamous rogues in nature, with relation to 
fneudship, love, or conversation. 

When pleasure is made tha chief pursuit of life, 
it will necessarily follow that such monsters as these 
will arise from a constant application to such bland¬ 
ishments as naturally root out the force of reason 
and reflection, and substitute in their place a gene¬ 
ral impatience of thought, and a constant pruriency 
of inordinate desire. 

Pleasure, when it is a man’s chief purpose, disap¬ 
points itself; and the constant, application to it pall' 
the faculty of enjoying it, though it leaves the sense 
of our inability for that wo wish, with a disrelish ol 
every thing else. Thus the intermediate seasons of 
the man of pleasure are more heavy than one would 
impose upon the vilest criminal. Take him when 
he is awaked too soon after a debauch, or disap¬ 
pointed in following a woitbless woman without 
truth, and theic is no man living whose beiug is 
such a weight of vexation as his is. He is an utter 
stranger to the pleasing reflections in the evening of 
a well-spent day, or the gladness of heart or quick- 
ness of spirit in the morning after profound sleep or 
indolent slumbers. He is not to be at ease any huger 
than he can keep reason and good sense without Ins 
curtains; otherwise he will be haunted with the re¬ 
flection, that lie could not believe such a one the 
woman that upon trial he found her. What has he 
got by his conquest, but to think meanly of her for 
whom a day or two before he had the highest honour ? 
And of himself for perhaps wionging the man whom 
of all men living lie himself would least willingly 
have injured ? 

Pleasure seizes the whole man who addicts him¬ 
self to it, and will not give him leisure for any good 
office in life winch contradicts the gaiety of the pre¬ 
sent hour. You may indeed observe in people of 
pleasure a certain complacency and’absence of all 
severity, which the habit of a loose unconcerned life 
gives them ; but tell the man of pleasure your secret 
wants, cares, or sorrows, and you will Und that he 
has given up the delicacy of his passions to the crav¬ 
ings of his appetites. He little knows the perfect 
joy he loses, for the disappointing gratifications 
which he pursues. He looks at Pleasure as she ap¬ 
proaches, and comes to him with the recommenda¬ 
tion of warm wishes, gay looks, and graceful motion ; 
but he does not observe how she leaves his presence 
with disoider, impotence, downcast Hhame, and con¬ 
scious imperfection. She makes our youth inglo¬ 
rious, our age shameful. 

Will Honeycomb gives us twenty intimations in 
an evening of several hags whose bloom was given 
up to his arms; and would raise a value to himself 
for having had, as the phrase is, “ very good women.” 
Will’s good women are the comfort of Ins heart, and 
support him, I warrant, by the memory of past in¬ 
terviews with persons of their condition ! No, there 
is not in the world an occasion wherein vice makes 
so fantastiral a figure, as at the meeting of two old 
people who have been partners in unwarrantable 
pleasure. To tell a toothless old lady that she once 
had a good set, or a defunct wencher that he was the 
admired thing of tho town, are satires instead of ap¬ 


plauses ; but, on the other side, consider the old age 
of those who have passed their days in labour, in¬ 
dustry, and virtue their decays make them but ap¬ 
pear the more venerable, and tho imperfections of 
their bodies are beheld as a misfortune to human 
society that their make is so little durable. 

But to return more directly to my man of wit and 
pleasure. In all orders of men, wherever this is the 
chief character, the person who wears it is a negli¬ 
gent friend, father, and husband, and entails poverty 
on his unhappy decendants. Mortgages, diseases, 
and settlements, are the legacies a man of wit and 
pleasure leaves to his family. All the poor rogues 
that make such lamentable speeches after every ses¬ 
sions at Tyburn, were, in their way, men of wit and 
pleasure before they fell into the adventures which 
brought them thither. 

Irresolution and procrastination in all a roan’s af¬ 
fairs, are tho natural effects of being addicted to 
pleasure. Dishonour to the gentleman, aud bank¬ 
ruptcy to the trader, arc the portion of either whoso 
chief puipose of life is delight. Tho chief cause that 
this puisuit has been in all ages received with so 
much quaiter from the soberer part of mankind, has 
been, that so me men of great talents have sacrificed 
themselves to it. The shining qualities of such 
people have given a beauty to whatever they were 
engaged in, and a mixture of wit has recommended 
madness. For let any man who knows what it is to 
have passed much time in a series of jollity, mirth, 
wit, or humorous entertainments, look back at what 
he was all that while a-doing, and he will find that 
he has beou at one instant sharp to some man he is 
sorry to have offended, impertinent to some one it 
was cruelty to treat with such freedom, ungracefully 
noisy at such a time, unskilfully openatsuch a time, 
unmercifully calummous at such a time ; and, from 
the whole course of his applauded satisfactions, un¬ 
able in the eud to recollect any circumstance which 
can add to the enjoyment of his own miud alone, or 
which he would put his character upon with other 
men. Thus it is with those who are best made for 
becoming pleasures; but how monstrous is it in the 
generality of mankind who pretend this way, without 
genius or inclination tovvurds it! The scene, then, 
is wild to an extravagance: this is, as if fools should 
mimic madmen. Pleasure of this kind is tho intem¬ 
perate meals and loud jollities of the common rate of 
country gentlemen, whose practice and way of enjoy¬ 
ment is to put am end, as fast as they can, to that 
little particle of reason they havo when they arc 
sober. These men of wit and pleasure dispatch their 
senses as fast as possible, by drinking until they 
cannot taste, smoking until they cannot see, and 
roaring until they cannot hear.—T. 

- - 

No. 152-1 FRIDAY, AUGUST 24, 1711. 

Like loaves mi trees the race of man is found,—P opi's Host. 

Thehe is no sort of people whose conversation 
is so pleasant as that of military men, who derivo 
their courage and magnanimity from thought and 
reflection. The many adventures which attend their 
way of life makes their conversation so full of inci¬ 
dents, and gives them so frank an air in speaking 
of what they have been witnesses of, thstt no com¬ 
pany can be mote amiable than that of met) of sense 
who are soldier*. There is a certain irregular way 
in their narrations or discourse, which has something 
tnoie warm and pleasing than we meet with among 
men who are used to adjust and methodize their 
thoughts. 
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1 was this evening walking iu the fields with lay 
friend Captain Sentry, and I could nut, from the 
many relations which I drew himinloof what passed 
when he was in the service, fotbear expressing my 
wonder, that the “ fear of death,” which we, the n st 
of mankind, arm ourselves against with so much 
contemplation, reason, and philosophy, should ap¬ 
pear so little iu camps, that common men maich 
into open breaches, meet opposite battalions, not 
only without reluctance, hut with alacrity. My 
rfriend answered what I said in the following man¬ 
ner: “ What you wonder at may very naturally be 
the subject of admiration to all who are not convers¬ 
ant in camps; but when a man has spent some tunc 
j in that way of life, he observes a certain mechanic 
courage which the ordinary race of men become 
masters of from acting always in a ciowd. They 
see indeed many drop, but then they see many more 
alive ; they observe themselves escape very narrowly, 
and they do not know why they should not again. 
Besides which general way of loose thinking, they 
usually spend the other part of their lime in plea¬ 
sures upon which their minds aie so cntncly bent, 
that short labours or dangers are but a i heap pur¬ 
chase of jollity, triumph, victory, fresh quartos, 
new scenes, and uncommon adventures. Such are 
the thoughts of the executive part of an army, and 
indeed ol the gross of mankind in general ; but none 
of these men of mechanical courage have ever made 
any great figure in the pinfessiuu of arms. Those 
; who are formed for command, are such as have 
I reasoned themselves, out of a consideration of greater 
good than length of days, into such a negligence of 
their being, as to make it their first position, that it 
is one day to be resignedand since it is. in the 
prosecution of worthy actions and service of man¬ 
kind, they can put it to habitual hazard. The ovent 
of oui designs, say they, as it relates to others, is 
uncertain ; but as it relates to ourselves it must be 
prosperous, while we are in the pursuit of our duty, 
and within the terms upon which Providence has 
ensured our happiness, whether we die or live. All 
that nature has prescribed must he, good; and as 
death is near to us, it is absurdity to fear it. Fear 
loses its purpose when we are sure it cannot pre- 
Bfi ve us, and we should draw resolution to meet it 
from the impossibility to escape it. Without a resig¬ 
nation to the necessity of dying, there can he no 
capacity in man to attempt any thing that is glori¬ 
ous . but when they have once attained to that per¬ 
fection, the pleasures of a life spent in martial ad¬ 
ventures are as great as any of which the human 
mind is capable. The force of reason gives a certain 
beauty mixed with conscience of well-doing and 
thirst of glory to all which before was terrible and 
ghastly to the imagination. Add to this, that the 
fellowship of danger, the common good of mankind, 
the general cause, and the manifest virtue you may 
observe m so many men who made no figure until 
that day, are so many incentives to destroy the little 
consideration of their own persons. Such are the i 
heroic part of soldiers, who are qualified for leaders. ; 
As to the rest whom I before spoke of, X know not 
how it is, hut they arrive at a certain habit of being 
void of thought, insomuch that on occasion of the 1 
taost imminent danger they are still in the same in- , 
difference. Nay, I remember an instance of a gay I 
Frenchman,* who was led on in battle by a superior 
officer (whose conduct it was his custom to speak of , 

* The Frenchman here alluded to was the Chevalier d« ( 
Flonrilles, a lieutenant-general undei the Prince of Conde, at 
the battle of Senelf, in 1674 


always with contempt and raillery), and in the 
i bogmmng of the action received a wound he was 
l sensible was mortal; his reflection on this occasion 
' was, * I wish I could live another hour, to see how this 

• blundering coxcomb will get clear of this business. 

i “ X remember two young fellows who rid in the 

• same squadron ol a tioopof huite, who were ever 
i together; they ate, they drank, they intrigued; iu 
: a void, all their passions and affections seemed to 
1 tend the same way, and they appeared serviceable 

■ to each other in them. We were m the dusk of the 

■ evening to maich over a river, and the troop these 

■ gentlemen belonged to were to bo transported in a 
i ferry-boat, as fast as they could. One of the friends 
: was now in the boat, while the other was drawn up 
i with others by the water-side, waiting thu return of 

the boat. A disorder happened in the passage by 
an unruly horse; and a gentleman who bad the 
rein of his horse negligently under his arm, was 
foiced into the water by his horse’s jumping over. 
The friend ou the shore ciied out, ‘ Who is that 
is drowned, trow ?’ He was immediately answered, 

1 Your friend Harry Thompson.’ He very gravely 
replied, ‘ Ay, he had a marl horse.’ This short epi¬ 
thet liom such a familiar, without more words, gave 
me, at that time under twenty, a very moderate 
opinion of the friendship of companions. Thus is 
affection and every other motive of life in the gene¬ 
rality rooted out by the present busy scene about 
them ; they lament no man whose capacity can be 
supplied by another; and where men converse with¬ 
out delicacy, the next man you meet will serve as 
well as lie whom you have lived with half your life. 
To such the devastation of countries, the misery 
of inhabitants, the cries of the pillaged, and the 
silent sorrow of the gieat unfortunate, are ordinary 
objects ; their minds are bent upon the little gratifi¬ 
cations of their own senses and appetites, foigetful 
of compassion, insensible of glory, avoiding only 
shame; tbeir whole hearts taken up with the trivial 
hope of meeting and being merry. These are the 
people who make up the gross of the soldiery. But 
the fine gentleman in that band of men is such a 
one as I have now in my eye, who is foremost in all 
danger to which he is ordered. IIis officers are his 
friends and eoSipamons, as they ure men of honour 
and gentlemen ; the private men his brethren, us 
they are of his species. He is beloved of all that 
behold him. They wish him in danger us ho views j 
their ranks, that they may have occasions to save 
linn at their own hazard. Mutual love is the order 
of the files where be commands; every man afraid 
for himself and his neighbour, nut lest tbeir com¬ 
mander should punish them, but lest he should be 
offended. Such is his regiment who knows mankind, 
and feels their distresses so far as to prevent them. 
Just in distributing what is their due, he woOld think 
tiimself below their tailor to wear a snip of their 
clothes in lace upon his own ; and below the most 
rapacious agent should he enjoy a farthing above bis 
own pay. Go on, brave man ! immortal glory is thy 
fortune, and immortal happiness thy reward.”—T. 

No. 15a] SATURDAyTaUGUST 25, 1711. 

Habet nature at altarum omnium rerum no vlvendi modutn. 
seneclu* autem peraoliu aptaUs Pit tnnquam fabulee. Cuju* de- 
fatlguUooem fugere debemus, pnaserttw at'juncta satietat*. 

rtnx da Seneet. 

Life, u welt as all other things, hath its hounds assigned by 
nature: and Its conclusion, like the last act ot a play, is aid 
age. the fatigue of which we ought to shun, especially when 
our appetites are fully satisfied. 

Ok all the impertinent wishes which we hear ex 
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pressed in conversation, there is not one more un- being—tbe conscience of n good fame, the contem- 
worlhy a gentleman or a man of liberal education, platiun of another life, the respect and commerce of 
than that of wishing one’s self younger. 1 have honest men, our capacities for such enjoyments are 
observed this wish is usually made upon sight of enlarged by years. While health qpdurcs, the latter 
some object which gives the idea of a past action, part of life, in the eye of reason, is certainly the 
that it is no dishonour to us that we cacnot now re- more eligible. The memory of a well-spent youth 
peat; or else on what was in itself shameful when gives u peaceable, unmixod, and elegant pleasure to 
we performed it. It is a certain sign of a foolish the mind ; and'to such who are so unfortunate as 
or a dissolute mind if we want our youth again only not to be able to look bark on youth with sotisfac- 
for the strength of bones and sinews which we once tion, they may give themselves uo little consolation 
were masteis of. It is (as my author lias it] as ab- that they are under no temptation to repeat thein 
surd tn an old man m wish for the strength of youth, follies, and that thoy at present despise them. It was 
as it would be in a young man to wish for the prettily said, “ He that would be long an old man, 
strength of a bull or a hoise. These wishes are both must begin early to be one it is too late to resign 
equally out of nature, which should direct in all a thing after a man is robbed of it; therefore it is 
things that are not contradictory to justice, law, necessary that before the arrival of age we bid adieu 
and reason. But though every old man has been to the pursuits of youth, otherwise sensual habits 
young, and every young one hopes to be old, there wall live in our imaginations, when our limbs cannot 
seems 10 be a most uuuatuial misunderstanding be- be subservient to them. The poor fellow who lost 
tween those two stages of life. This unhappy want his arm last siege, will tell you, lie feels the fingeis 
of commerce arises from the insolent anogauce or that arc buried in Flanders ache every cold morning 
exultation in youth, and the irrational despondence at Chelsea. 

or self-pity in age. A young man whose passion The fond humour of appearing in the gay and 
and ambition is to be good and wise, and an old one fashionable world, and being applauded for trivial 
who has no inclination to be lewd or debauched, are oxcelleuces, is what makes youth have age in con- 
qnito unconcerned in this speculation ; but the cock- tempt, and makes age resign with so ill a grace the 
tug young fellow who treads upon the toes of his qualifications of youth; but this in both sexes is m- 
eiders, and the old fool who envies the saucy pride verting all things, and turning the natural course of 
he sees him in, are the objects of our present con- our minds, which should build their approbations 
tempt and derision. Contempt and derision are and dislikes upon what nature and reason dictate, 
harsh words; but in what manner can one give ad- into chimera and confusion. 

vice to a youth in the pursuit and possession of sens- Age in a virtuous person, of either sex, carries in 
ual pleasures, or afford pity to au old man in the it an authority which makes it preferable to all the 
impotence and desire of enjoying them? When pleasures of youth. If to be saluted, attended, and 
young men in public pluces betray in their deport- consulted with deference, are instances of pleasure, 
meat au abandoned resignation to their appetites, they are such as never fail a virtuous old age. In 
they give to sober minds a prospect of a despicable the enumeration of the imperfections and advan¬ 
tage, which, if not interrupted by death in the midst tages of the younger aud later years of man, they 
of their follies, must certdiuly come. When an old are so near in their condition, that, methiuks, it 
man bewails the loss of such gratifications which are should be incredible we see so little commerce of 
past, he discovers a monstrous inclination to that kindness between them. If we consider youth aud 
which it is not in the course of Providence to recall, age with Tully, regarding the affinity to death, youth 
The state of an old man, who is dissatisfied merely has many moro chauccs to be near it than age : what 
for his being such, is the most out of all measures youth can say more than an old mau, “ he shall 
of reason aud good sense of any being we havo any ] 1V e until night?” Youth catches distempers more 
account of from the highest angel to the lowest worm, easily, its sickness is more violent, and its recovery 
How miserable is the contemplation to consider a more doubtful. The youth indeed hopes for many 
libidinous old man (while all created beings, besides more days, so cannot the old man. The youth’s 
himself and devils, are following the order of Pro- hopes are ill-grounded; for what is more foolish 
vidence) fretting at the course of things, and being than to place any confidence upon an uncertainty? 
almost the sole malecontent in the creation. But But the old man has not room so much as to hope; 
let us a little reflect upon wbat he has lost by the he is still happier than the youth; he has already 
number of years. The passions which he had in enjoyed what the other does but hope for. One 
youth are not to be obeyed as they were then, but wishes to live long, the other has lived long. But, 
reason is more powerful now without the disturbance a | n s ! is thero any thing in human life, the duration 
of them. An old gentleman the other day in dis- 0 f which can be called long ? There is nothing 
course with a friend of his (reflecting upon some ad- which must end, to be valued for its continuance, 
ventures they had in youth together) cried out, “ Oh if hours, days, months, and years pass away, it is 
Jack, those were happy days!” “ That is true,” no matter what hour, what day, what month, or what 
replied his friend, “ but methinks we go about our ® MP we die. The annlause of a irood actor is due to 


py days !” “ That is true,” 

ut methinks we go about our 


.. year we die. The applause of a good actor is due to 

business more quietly than we did then.” One him at whatever scene of the play he makes his exit. 
would think it should be no Bmall satisfaction to j t jg t h U8 in the life of a man of sense; a short life 
have gone so far in our journey that the heat of the j, sufficient to manifest himself a man of honoui 
day is over with us. When life itself is a fever, as it is U nd virtue; when he ceases to be such he has lived 
in licentious youth, the pleasures of it are no other*. t00 i on g ; an d while he is ouch, it is of no come, 
than the dreams of a man in that distemper; and „ uenC(! to him how long he shall be so, provided he 
it is as absurd to wish the return of that season of j s so to his life’s end.—T. 
life, as for a man in health to be sorry for the loss of 

gilded palaces, fairy walks, and flowery pastures, -— 

with which he remembers he was entertained in the 
troubled slumbers of a fit of sickness. 

As to all the rational and worthy pleasures of our 
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No. 154.] MONDAY, AUGUST 27, 1711. 

Nemo repente fuil turplsainuia-—~ Jdv. SrL il. 83. 

No roan e'er reach'd Lhe heights of vice at first—T at*. 


“ Mh. Spectator, 

“ You aro frequent in the mention of matters 
which concern tho feminine world, and take upon 
you to be very severe against men upon all those oc¬ 
casions . but all this while I am afraid you have 
been very little conversant with women, or you 
* would know the generality of them are not so angry 
as you imagine at the general vices among us. I 
am apt to believe (begging youT pardon) that you are 
still what I myself was oucp, a queer modest fellow; 
and therefore, for your information, shall give you 
a short account of mySelf, and the reasons why I was 
Ibiccd to wench, drink, play, and do every tiling 
which are necessary to the chaiacter of a man of 
wit and pleasure, to be well with the ladies. 

“ You arc.to know, then, that I was bred a gen¬ 
tleman, and had the finishing part of my education 
under a man of great probity, wit, and learning, in 
one of our universities. I will not deny but this 
made my behaviour and mien bear in it a figure of 
thought rather than action; and a man of a quite 
contraiy character who never thought in his life, 
rallied me one day upon it, and said, ‘ he believed I 
was still a virgin.’ Theie was a young lady of vir¬ 
tue present, and I was not displeased to favour the 
insinuation; but it had a quite contrary effect from 
what l expected. I was ever after floated with 
great coldness both by that lady and all the rest of 
my acquaintance. In a very little time I never 
came into a room but I could hear a whisper, ‘ Here 
comes the maid.’ A girl of humour would on some 
occasion say, *,i\Yhy, how do you know more than 
any of us?’ An expression of that kind was gene¬ 
rally followed by a loud laugh In a word, for no 
i other fault iu the world than that they really thought 
me as innocent as themselves, I became of no conse¬ 
quence among them, and was received always upon 
the foot of a jest. This made so strong an impres- 
siou upon me, that I resolved to be as agreeable as 
the best of the men who laughed at me; but I ob¬ 
served it was nousensc foi me to bo impudent at 
first among those who knew me. My character for 
modesty was so notorious wherever I had hitherto 
appeared, that I resolved to shew my new face iu 
new quarters of the world. My first step I chose 
with judgment; for I went to Astrop,* and cauie 
down among a crowd of academics, at one dash, the 
iiupudentest fellow they had over seen in their lives. 
Flushed with this success, I made love, and was 
happy. Upon this conquest I thought it would be 
unlike a gentleman to slay long with my mistress, 
and crossed tho country to Bury.f I could give 
you a very good account of myself at that place 
also. At these two ended my fiist summer of gal¬ 
lantry.—The winter following, you would wonder at 
it, but I relapsed into modesty upon coming among 
people of figure fn London, yet not so much but that 
the ladies who had formerly laughed at me, said, 

' Bless us, how wonderfully that gentleman is im¬ 
proved !* Some familiarities about the play-houses 
towards the end of the ensuing winter, made me 
conceive new hopes of adventures. And instead of 
l retuj^ng the next summer to Astrop or Bury, I 
[ tho4Hl myself qualified to go to Epsom, and fol- 

* Astrop-wells. In Oxfordshire • into winch Doctor Radcliffe 

| " pul a toad" j 

♦ Bury-fUr. A place of fashionable resort 1 


lowed a young woman, whose relations were jealous 
of my place in her favour, to Scarborough. I car¬ 
ried my point, and in my third year aspired to go 
to Tunbridge, and in the autumn of the same year 
made my appearance at Bath! 1 was new got into 
the way of talk proper for ladies, and was run into 
a vast acquaintance among them, which 1 always im¬ 
proved to the best advantage. In all this course of 
time, and some years following, I found a sober 
modest man was always looked upon by both sexes 
as a precise unfashioned fellow of no life or spint 
It was ordinary for a man who had been drunk in 
good company, or passed a night with a wench, to 
sp >ak of it next day before women for whom he had 
tin greatest respect. He was reproved, perhaps, 
wuh a blow of the fan, or with an ‘ Oh fie !’ but the 
angry lady still preserved an apparent approbation 
in her countenance. Ho was called a strange 
wicked fellow, a sad wretch ; he shrugs his shoulders, 
swears, receives another blow, swears again he did 
not know he swore, and all was well. You might 
often see men game in the presence of women, and 
throw at once for more than they were worth, to re¬ 
commend themselves as men of spirit. I found by 
long experience, that the loosest principles and most 
abandoned behaviour, carried all before them in pre¬ 
tensions to women of fortune. The encouragement 
given to people of this stamp, made me soon throw 
off the remaining impressions of a sober education. 
In the above-mentioned places, as well as in town, 
I always kept company with those who lived most 
at large ; and in due process of time I was a very 
pretty rake among the men, and a very pretty fellow 
among the women. I must confess, I had some me¬ 
lancholy hours upon the account of the narrowness 
of my fortune, but my conscience at tho same time 
gave me the comfort that I had qualified myself for 
marrying a fortune. 

“ When 1 had lived in this manner some time, 
and became tbuB accomplished, I was now in the 
twenty-seventh year of my age, and about the forty- 
seventh of my constitution, my health and estate 
wasting very fast; when I happened to fall into the 
company of a very pretty young lady in her own 
disposal. I entertained the company, as we men of 
gallantry generally do, with the many haps and dis¬ 
asters, watchings under windows, escapes from 
jealous husbands, and several other perils. The 
young thing was wonderfully charmed with one that 
knew the world so well, aud talked so fine: with 
Desdemona, all her lover said affected her; ‘ it was 
strange, it was wondrous strange.’ In a word, I 
saw the impression I had made upon her, and with 
a very little application the pretty thing has married 
me. There is so much charm in her innocence and 
beauty, that I do now as much detest the course 1 
have been in for many years, as ever 1 did before l 
entered into it. 

“ What I intend, Mr. Spectator, by writing all 
this to you, is that you would, before you go any 
farther with your panegyrics on the f»ir sex, give 
them some lectures upon their sillf approbations.— 
It is that I am weary of vice, and that it was not my 
natural way, that 1 am now so for recovered as not 
to bring this believing dear creature to contempt 
and poverty for her generosity to me. At the same 
time tell the youth of good education of our sox, that 
they take too little care of improving thomselvea in 
little things. A good air at entering into a room, a 
proper audacity in expressing himself with gaiety 
and gracefulness, would make a young gentleman oi 
virtue and tense capable of discountenancing the 
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shallow impudent rogues, that shine among the 

women. 

“ Mr. Spectator, I do not doubt but you aro a 
very sagacious person, but you are so great with 
Tully of late, that I fear you will contemn these 
lb mgs as matters of no consequence: but believe 
me, Sir, they aie of the highest importance to human 
life; audit you can do any thing towards opening 
fair eyes, you will lay an obligation upon all yoiu 
contemporaries who arc fathers, husbands, or bro¬ 
thers to females. 

“ Your most affectionate humble servant, 

“ Simon Honeycomb.” 

T. 


No. 155.] TUESDAY, AUGUST 28, 1711. 

—■ — 'Hib iiugai yen.i tiucuut 

.n mala-- lion Ars Poet v 451. 

These (longs which now seem frivolous and slight, 

Will prove of senous consequence—R oscommon 

I have more than once taken notice of an inde¬ 
cent licence taken in discourse, wlieiein the conver¬ 
sation on one pait is mvoluutaiy, and the effect of 
Some necessary ririuinstuiice. This happens in tra¬ 
velling together in the same hired coach, sitting near 
each other in any public assembly, or (lie like. I 
have, upon making observations ot this sort, re- 
! cerved lunumciable messages from that part of the 
fair sex whoso lot in lile it is to bo of any trade or 
public way of life. They are all, to a woman, m gent 
with me to lay before the world tho unhappy cir- 
| eumstatices they are under, fiom the unreasonable. 

1 liberty winch is taken in their presence, to talk on 
what subject is thought lit by ev.eiy coxcomb who 
wants understanding or breeding. One or two of 
these complaints 1 shall set down. 

“ Mu. Spectator, 

“ I keep a coffee-house, and am one of those whom 
you have thought fit to mention as au Idol some time 
ago. I suffered a good deal ot ladlery upon that 
occasion; but shall hemtily forgive you, who aie the 
cause of it, if you will do me justice in another 
point. What 1 ask of you is, to acquaint my cus¬ 
tomers (who are olherwise very good ones) that I 
ara unavoidably hasped in my bar, ahd cannot help 
hearing the improper diseuuises they arc pleased to 
entertain me with. They stnve who shall say the 
most immodest things in my healing. At the same 
time half a dozen of them loll at the bar staring just 
in my face, ready to interpret my looks and gestures 
according to their own imaginations. lu this pas¬ 
sive condition I know not where to cast my eyes, 
place my bands, or what to employ myself in. But 
this confusion is to be a jest, and I hear them say in 
the etid, with an insipid air of mirth and subtlety, 

‘ Let her alone; she knows as well as we, for all she 
looks so.’ Good Mr. Spectator, persuade gentlemen 
that' it is out of all decency. Say it is possible a 
woman may be modest and yet keep a public-house. 
Be pleased to argue, that in truth the affront is the 
more unpardonabfo because I am obliged to suffer it, 
and cannot fly from it, I do assure you, Sir, the 
cheerfulness of life which would arise from the 
! honest gain I have, is utterly lost on me, from 
1 the endless, flat, impertinent pleasantries which I 
j hear from morning to night. In a word, it is too 
i much for me to bear; and I desire you to acquaint 
them, that I will keep pon and in£ at the bar, and 
wnte down all they say to me, and send it to you for 
the press. It is possible when they see how empty 
what they speak, without the advantage of an im¬ 


pudent countenance and gesture, will appear, ihey 
may come to some (|nse of themselves, and the in¬ 
sults they are guilty of towards me. 

“ 1 am, Sir, your most humble servant, 

“ The Idol.” 

This representation is so just, that it is hard to 
speak of it without an indignation which perhaps 
would appear too elevated to such as can bo guilty 
of Ibis inhuman treatment, where they see they af¬ 
front a modest, plain, and ingenuous behaviour. 
This correspondent is not the ouiy sufferer in this, 
kind, for I have long letters both from the Royal 
and New Exchange on the same subject. They tell 
me that q, young fop cannot buy a pair of gloves, but he 
is at the same time straining at some ingenious ri¬ 
baldry to say to the young woman who helps them on. 
It is no small addition to the calamity that the rogues 
buy us hard as the plainest and modestest customers 
they have; besides which, they loll upon their 
counters half an hour longer than they need, to 
drive away other customers, who are to share their 
impmtinences wall the milliner, or go to another 
shop. Letters from ’Change-alley nre full of tho 
same evil; and the gnls tell me, except I can chase 
some eminent merchants from their shops they shall 
in a short time fail. It is very unaccountable, that 
men can have so little deference to all mankind who 
pass by them, a-s to bear being seen toying by twos 
and threes at a time, with no other puipose hut to 
appear gay enough to keep up a light conversation 
or common-place jests, to the injury of her whose 
credit is certainly hurt by it, though their own may 
be strong enough to bear it. When we come to bavo 
exact accounts of these conversations, it is not to be 
doubted but that their discourses will raise the usual 
style of buying and selling. Instead of the plain 
downught lying, and asking aud bidding so un¬ 
equally to what they will ically give and take, we 
may hope to have from these fine folks an exchange 
of compliments. There must certainly be a great 
deal of pleasant difference betweeu the commerce of 
lovers, and that of all olher dealers, who are iu a 
kind, adversaries. A sealed boud, or a bank-note, 
would be a pretty gallantry to convey unseen into 
the hands of one whom a director is chaimed with ; 
otherwise the city-loiterers are still more unreason¬ 
able than those at the other end of the town. At the 
New-Exchange they are eloquent for want of cash, 
but in the city they ought with cash to supply their 
want of eloquence. % 

If one might bo serious on this prevailing folly, 
one might observo that it is a melancholy thing, 
when the world is mercenary evcn to the buying and 
selling our very persons; that young women, though 
they have never so great attractions from uature, are 
never the nearer being happily disposed of in mar¬ 
riage ; I say, it is very hard under this necessity, it 
shall not La possible for them to go into a way of 
trade for their maintenance, but (heir very excel¬ 
lences and personal perfections shall be a disadvan¬ 
tage to them, and subject them to be treated as if 
they stood there to sell their persons to prostitution, 
There cannot be a more melancholy circumstance to 
one who has made any observation in the world, 
than one of those erring creatures exposed to bank¬ 
ruptcy. When that happens, none of those toying 
fools will do anymore than, any other mao theymeet, 
to preserve her from infamy, insult, and diaHber. 

A woman is naturally more helpless than t^Rther 
sex ; and a man of honour ana sense should have 
this in bis view in all manner 'of commerce with her. 
Were this well weighed, iucoiisideratiou, ribaldry, 
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nnd noDflcnst*. would not be more natuial to enter-1 
tain women with, than men; and it.would bo as 
much impertinence to go into a shop of one of these 
young women without buying, as into that of any 
other trader. 1 shall end this speculation with a 
letter I have received from a pretty milliner in 
the city. 

“ Mn. SPKC'TATon, 

“ I have rend your account of beauties, and was 
,not a little surprised to find no character of myself 
.n it. I do assure you I have little else to do but to 
give audience, as I am such.* Here are merchants 
ot. no small consideration who call ui as certainly as 
they go to 'Change, to say something of my roguish 
eye. And hero is one who makes mo once or twice 
a week tumble over all luv goods, and then owns it 
was only gallantry to see me act with these pretty 
hands, then lajs out three-pence m a little liband 
tor his wristbands, and thinks he is man ot great vi¬ 
vacity. There is an ugly thing not far off me, whose 
I shop is frequented only by people of business, that 
is all day long as busy as possible. Must I that am 
a beautv he treated with for nothing hut my beauty ? 
He pleased to assign laics to my kind glances, or 
make all pay who come to see me, or 1 shall lie un¬ 
done by my adjpircrs for want of customers. Alba- 
cinda, Eudcn-ia, and all the rest, would be used just 
as we are, if they were in our condition; therefore 
pray consider the distress of Us the lower order of 
i beauties, and I shall be 

j T. " Your obliged bumble servant.” 

| No. 150.] WEDNESDAY, AUGUST ‘29, 1711. 

---S^j ’ tu small obhq.inl 

Pcrfidum votis caput, oiilk-scis 
Pulehrior multo —Uok 1! Od. via 5. 

-—■—-— But thou, 

When unco thou hast broke some fonder vow. 

All peijur'd, dost more charming gmw! 

I no not think any thing could make a pleasanter 
entertainment, than the histoiy of the reigning fa 
vourites among the women from time to time about 
tliis town. In such an account we ought to have a 
faithful confession of ea< h lady for what she liked 
such and such a man, and he ought to tell us by 
what particular action or dress he believed he should 
be most successful. As for my part, I have always 
made as easy a judgment when a man dresses for the 
ladies, as when he is equipped for hunting or cours¬ 
ing —the woman’s man is a person in his air and 
behaviour quite different from tho rest of our species; 
his gftrb is more loose and negligent, his manner 
more soft and indolent;—that is to say, in both these 
eases there is an apparent endeavour to appear un¬ 
concerned and careless. In catching birds the 
fowlers have amethod of imitating their Voices to 
bung them to the snaro \ and your women’s men 
have always a similitude of the creature they hope to 
betray in their own conversation. A woman’s man 
is very knowing in all that passes from one family 
to another, has pretty little officiousnesses, is not at 
a loss what is good for a cold, and it is not amiss if 
he has a bottle of spirits in his pocket in case of any 
sudden indisposition. 

Curiosity having been my prevailing passion, and 
indessL.the sole entertainment of my life, I have 
somefmes made it' my business to examine the 
course, of intrigues as woll as the manners and ac¬ 
complishments of such as have been most successful 
that way. In all my observation, I never knew a 


man of good understanding a general favourite; 
some singularity in his behaviour, some whim in his 
way of life, aud what would have made him ridi¬ 
culous among the men, has recommended him to 
the other sex. I should be very sorry to offend a 
people so fortunate as those of whom I am speaking; 
but let any one look over the old beaux, and lie will 
iiud the man of success was remarkable for quar¬ 
relling impertinently for their sakes, for dressing 
unlike the rest of tne world, or passing his davs iu 
an insipid assiduity about the fair sex to gnni the 
figure lie made amongst them. Add to this, that he 
must have the reputation of being well with other 
women, to please any oue woman of gallantry ; for 
you" are to know, that there is a mighty ambition 
among the light part of the lex, to gain sluveB from 
the dominion of others. Sly friend Will Honey¬ 
comb says it was a common bite with him, to lay 
suspicious that he was favoured by a lady’s enemy, 
(that is, some rival beauty,) to be well with hgrself. 
A little spite is natuial to a great be.auty ; and it is 
ordinary to snap up a disagieeable follow lest ano¬ 
ther should have him. That impudent toad Barofaee 
fares well umong all the ladies he converses with, 
for no other lesson in the world but that he has the 
skill to keep them from explanation with one ano¬ 
ther. Did they know there is not one who likes him 
in her heart, each would decline her scorn of him the 
next moment; but he is well received by them be¬ 
cause it is the fashion, and opposition to each other 
brings them insensibly into ail imitation of each 
other. What adds to him the gieatest giacc is, that 
the pleasant thief, as they call him, is the must in¬ 
constant creature living, has a wonderful deal of wit 
and hlimour, and never wants something to say ; be 
sides all which, he has a most spiteful dangerous 
tongue if you should piovoke bun 

To make a woman’s man, ho must not be a man 
of sense, or a fool; the business is to entertain, and 
it is much better to have a faculty of arguing, than 
a rapacity of judging right. But the pleasantest ot 
all the'women’s equipage are your regular visitants; 
these are volunteers in their service, without hopes 
of pay or preferment. It is enough that they can 
lead out from a public place, that they are udmittei! 
on a public day, aud can be allowed to pass away 
part of that heavy load, their tune, in the company 
of tho fair. But commend me above all others ru 
those who are known for your rumors of ladies • 
these are the choicest spn its which our age produces 
We have several of these irresistible gentlemen 
among ns when tho company is in town. These fel¬ 
lows are accomplished with the knowledge of the 
ordinary occurrences about court and town, have 
that sort of good breeding which is exclusive of all 
morality, and consists only in being publicly decent, 
privately dissolute. 

It is wonderful how far a fond opinion of herself 
can carry a woman, to make her have the least re¬ 
gard to a professed known woman’s man; but as 
scatee one of all the women who are in the tour of 
gallantries ever hears any thing of what is the com¬ 
mon sense of sober raincls, but are entertained with 
a continual round of flatteries, they cannot be mis¬ 
tresses of themselves enough to make arguments for 
their own conduct from the behaviour of these men - 
to others. It is so far otherwise, that a general 
fame for falsehood in this kind, is a recommendation*, 
and the coxcomb, loaded with the favours of many 
others, is received like a victor that disdains his tro¬ 
phies, to be a victim to the present charmer. 

If you see a man more rail of gesture than’ordi- 
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! nary in a public assembly, if loud upon no occasion, 

; if negligent of the company round him, and yet lay- 
| mg wait for destroying by that negligence, you may 
take it for granted that he has ruined many a fair 
! one. The woman’s man expresses himself wholly | 
in that motion which wo call strutting. An elevated 
chest, a pinched hat, a measurable step, and a sly 
surveying eye, are the marks of him. Now and 
then you see a gentleman with all these accomplish¬ 
ments ; but, alas, any one of them is enough to 
undo thousands when a gentleman with such pei- 
j fectmns adds to it suitable learning, there should be 
public warning of lus residence in town, that we 
may remove our wives and daughters It happens 
sometimes that such a fine man has lead all the mis¬ 
cellany poems, a few of our comedies, and has the 
translation of Ovid’s Epistles by heart “ Oh if it. 
were possible that such a one could be as tiue as he 
is charming 1 but that i> too much, the women will 
share such a dear false man : a little gallantly to 
hear him talk one would indulge one’s sell in, lei 
him reckon the sticks of one's fail, say something 
of the Cupids in it; and then call one so many 
soft names which a mar, of his learning has at bis 
fingers’ ends. There suro is some e\ciise for trailty, 
when attacked by michfolce against a weak woman.” 
Such is the soliloquy of many a lady olio might 
name, at the sight of one of those who makes ll no 
iniquity to go ou from day to day in the sin of 
woman-slaughter. 

It is certain that people are got into a way of 
affectation, with a manner of overlooking the most 
solid virtues, and adorning the most trivial excel¬ 
lences. The woman is so far from expecting to be 
contemned for being a very injudicious silly animal, 
that while she can preserve her teatures and her 
mien, she knows she is still the object of desire ; and 
there is a sort of secret ambition, from reading tnvo- 
lous books, and keeping as frivolous company, oath 
side to be amiable in perfection, and arrive at the 
characters of the Dear Deceiver and the Peijurcd 
Fair.—T. 


No. 157.] THURSDAY, AUGUST 30, 1711. 

-Genius, natale comes qm temporal lutruin. 

Natural Deus imrnanai morlalis in litium 
Quoilque caput -Hon 2 Ep. u 187. 

1MITAT1S1). 

-That directing pow'r. 

Who lunnsllie genius in the nutul hour' 

Thattioilof nature, who, withm us still, 

Incbnna our action, not constrains our will —font. 

I am very much at a loss to express by any word 
that occurs to me in our language, that which is 
understood by indoles in Latin. The natural dispo¬ 
sition to any particular art, science, profession, or 
trade, is very much to be consulted in the care of 
youth, and studied by men for their own conduct 
when they form to themselves any scheme of life, 
it is wonderfully hard, indeed, for a man to judge of 
lus own capacity impartially. That may look great 
to me which may appear little to another; and I 
may be carried by fondness towards myself so far, 
as to attempt things too high for my talents and ac¬ 
complishments. But it is not, methinks, so very 
difficult a matter to make a judgment of the abili¬ 
ties of otheis, especially of those who are in their 
infancy. My common-place book directs me on 
this occasion to mention the dawning uf greatness 
in Alexander, who being asked in his youth to C6n- 
tend tor a prize in the Olympic games, answered he 


would, if he had kings to run against him. Cassius, 
who was one of the conspirators against Cassar, gave 
as great a proof of his temper, when in his child¬ 
hood he struck a play-fellow, thelion of Sylla, for 
saying his father was master of the Roman people. 
Scipio is repotted to have answered, when some 
flatterers at supper were asking him what the 
Romans should do for a geueial afler his death, 
11 Take Manus.” Manus was then a very boy, and 
had given no instances of his valour; but it was 
visible to Scipio, from the manners of the youth, 
that he had a soul for the attempt and execution of 
great undertakings. I must confess I have veij 
olten with much sorrow, bewailed the misfortune of 
the children of Great Britain, when I consider the 
ignorance and unihscertiing of the generality of 
schoolmasters. The boasted liberty vve talk of, is 
but a mean toward for the long servitude, the many 
heart aches and terrms, to which our childhood is 
exposed in going thiough a giainmar-sclionl. Many 
of these stupid tyiants exeirise their cruelty with¬ 
out any maimer uf distinction of the capacities of 
children, or the intention of patents in their behalf. 
Them aie many ev client tempers who h aie woi thy 
to be nourished and cultivated with all possible dili¬ 
gence and rare, that were never designed to be ac¬ 
quainted with Aristotle, Tally, or Virgil; and there 
are as many who have capacities for understanding 
every vvoiil those great prisons have writ, and yet 
were not born to have any relish ol their writings. 
For want ol this common and obvious discerning in 
those who have the care of youth, vve have so many 
hundred unaccountable creatures every age whipped 
up into great scholars, that are for ever near a right 
Understanding, and will never arrive at it. These 
are the scandal of letters, and these are generally 
the men who are to teach others. The sense of 
shame and honour is enough to keep the world it¬ 
self in order without corporal punishment, much 
mine to tiam the minds of uncorrupted and inno¬ 
cent children. It happens, I doubt not, more than 
once in a year, that a l.ul is chastised for a block¬ 
head, when it is good apprehension that makes him 
incapable of knowing what his teacher means. A 
inisk imagination very often may suggest an error, 
which a lad could not have fallen into, if he had 
been as heavy in conjee luring as his master in ex¬ 
plaining. But there is no mercy even towards a 
wrong interpretation of his meaning; the sufferings 
of the scholar’s body are to rectify the mistakes uf 
his mind. 

I am confident that no boy, who will not bo allured 
to letters without blows, will ever be. brought to auy 
thing with them. A great or good mind must ne¬ 
cessarily be the worse for such indignities; audit 
is a sad change, to lose of its virtue for the improve¬ 
ment of its knowledge. No one who has gone 
through what they call a great school, but must re¬ 
member to have seen children of excellent and in¬ 
genuous natures (as has afterward appeared in their 
manhood): I say no man has passed through this 
way of education but must have seen an ingenuous 
creature, expiring with shame—with pale looks, be¬ 
seeching sorrow, and silent t*ars, throw up its honest 
eyes, and kneel on its tender knees to an inexorable 
blockhead to be forgiven the false quantity of a word 
in making a Latin verse. The child is punished, 
and the next day he commits a like crime, and so a 
third with the same consequence. I would fain ask 
any reasonable man, whether this lad, in the sim¬ 
plicity of his native innocence, full of shame and 
capable of any impression from that grace of soul, 
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was not fitter for any purpose in this life, than atter 
that spark of virtue is extinguished in lain, though 
he is able to write twenty verses ill an evening ? 

Seneca says, after his exalted way of talking, 
“ As the immortal gods never learnt any virtue, 
though they are endued with all that is good; so 
theie are some men who have so natui.il a pro¬ 
pensity to what they should follow, that they learn 
it almost as soon as they hear it.” Plants and ve¬ 
getables aie cultivated into the production of liuer 
• irmu than they would yield wiLhout that care; and 
set we cannot entertain hopes of producing a ten 
der conscious spilit into ails of value, without the 
same methods as are used to cut Umber, 01 give new 
shape to a piece of stone. 

It is wholly to this dreadful practice, that we may 
attribute a certain hardiness and ferocity whu h some 
men, though liberally educated, carry about them 
in all their behaviour. To be bred like a gentle¬ 
man, and punished like a malclactoi, must, as we 
soe it does, produce that illibei.tl sauuness winch we 
sec sometimes in men of lctleis. 

The Spaitin boy who suffeied the fox (ivlmh he 
bail stolen and bid und-r ins coat) to eat into Ins 
bowel?, I dare sa; had not half the wit 01 petulance 
winch we Irani at great schools among us but (tie 
glorious sense of honour, or rather tear of shame, 
winch,lie demonstrated in that action, was worth all 
the learning in the world without it. 

I It is. methinks. a very melancholy consideration, 
j that a little negligence can spoil u ■, bur gicat m- 
j ciustry in necessary to implore us ; the most extcl- 
| iem natures are soon depieonled, but evil tempers 
arc long before they aie exalted into good habits. 
To help this by punishments, is the same thing as 
| killing a man t» cine him of a distemper; when he 
I comes to suffer punishment m that one circumstance, 
he is biougbt below the existence of a rational crea¬ 
ture, aud is ill the state of a brute that moves only 
by the admonition of stripes. But since this custom 
of educating by the lash is suffered by the gently of 
(Ircat Britain, I would prevail only that honest 
heavy lads may he dismissed from slavery soonei 
than they are at present, and not whipped ou to 
their fourteenth or fifteenth year, whether they ex¬ 
pect any progress from them or not. Let the child’s 
capacity be forthwith examined, and he sent to some 
mechanic way of life, without respect to lus birth, 
if nature designed him for nothing higher: let him 
go before he has innocently suffered, and is debased 
into a dereliction of mind for being whut it is no 
guilt to be, a plain man. I would not here be sup¬ 
posed to have said, that our learned men of cither 
robe who have been whipped at school, are not still 
men of noble and liberal nnuds ; but I am sure they 
would have been much more so than they are, had 
they never suffered that infamy. 

But though there is so little care, as l have ob¬ 
served, taken, or observation made of the natural 
stiain of men, it is no small comfort to me, as a 
Spectator, that there is any right value set upon the 
bona iwlit/et of other animals; as appears by the fol¬ 
lowing advertisement handed ubout the county of 
Lincoln, and subscribed by Enos Thomas, a person 
whom l have not tSte honour to know, but suppose tff 
be profoundly learned in horse-flesh :— 

“ A ehesnut hoise called C®sar, bred by James 
Darcy, Esquire, at Sedbury, near Richmond, ih the 
county of York; his grandam was his old royal 
mare, aud got by Blunderbuss, which was got by 
Ilelinsley Turk, and he got by Mr. Courant’s Ara¬ 
bian, vyhich got Mr. Minshul’s Jew’a-Trump, Mr. 


Coasar sold him to a nobleman (coming five years 
old, when he had but one* sweat) for three hundred 
guineas. A guinea a leap and trial, and a shilling 
the m.tn. “ Enos Thomas." 

T. 
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--Nun h.ec Dovntius esse iiituL—M aritai, xhl 2 

We know ibeic things to bo mere trifles, 

Oi r of a firm regard to impartiality, I print these 
letters, let them make for me 01 not. 

“ Mr. Spectator, 

“ I have observed through the whole course of 
your rhapsodies (as you once very well called them) 
you are very industimus to overthrow all that many 
your superiors, who have gone before you, have 
made their rule of willing. 1 am now between fifty 
and sixty, and had tin- honour to be well with the 
fit vt, men of taste and gallantry m the joyous icign 
ol (’hallos the Second. We then bad, I humbly 
pn-siitne, as good understandings among us as any 
now can pretend to. As for yourscll, Mr. Spectator, 
you seem with the utmost arrogance to undermine 
the very fundamentals upon winch vve i onduvted 
ourselves It is monstrous to set up for a man of 
wit, and yet deny that honour in a woman is any 
thing eKe but peevishness, thaL inclination is “ not”* 
the best rule of life, or virtue and vice any thing 
else but health and disease. We had no more to do 
but to put a lady into u good humour, and all we 
could wish followed of com sc. Then, again, your 
Tully, and your discourses of another lilc, are the 
very bane of ninth ami good humour. IVythee do 
not value thyself ou thy reason at that exorbitant 
rate, and the dignity oi human nature ; take my 
wold for it, a setting-dog has as good reason as any 
man in England. Had you vas by youi diurnals 
one would think you do) set up for being in vogue 
in town, you should have fallen in with tiie bent of 
passion and appetite; your songs had then been 111 
every pretty mouth ill England, and your little dis¬ 
tiches had been the maxims of the fair and the witty 
to walk by . Jiul, ulus, Sir, what can you hope tor 
from entoitainiug people with what must needs 
make them like ilicinselves wotse than they did be¬ 
fore they read you? Had you made it your business 
to describe Comma charming, though inconstant; 
to find something in human nature itself to make 
Zoilusoxcu.se himself for being fond of her; and to 
make every man in good commerce with his own 
reflections, you had done something worthy our ap¬ 
plause ; but indeed, Sir, wo shall not commend you 
for disapproving us. I have a great deal more to say 
to you, but I shall sum it all up in this ono remark, 
In short, Sir, you do not write like a gentleman. 

“ I am, Sir, your most humble servant.” 

“ Mr. Sfkctaior, 

“ The other day we were several of us at a tea- 
table, and according to custom and your own advice 
had the Spectator read among us. It was that pa> 
per wherein you are pleased to treat with great free, 
dom that character which you call a woman’s mao. 
We gave up all the kinds you have mentioned, ex¬ 
cept those who, you say, are our constant visitant* 

I was upon the occasion commissioned by the com 
pany to write to you and tell you, ‘ that wo shall not 
part with the men we have at present, until the men 

* Spovt. in folio Altered in the Svo. of 1712, when " not" 
was left out. 
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of vense think fit to relieve them, aud give us their 
company in their stead.’ You cannot imagine hut 
that we love to hear reason and good sense better 
than the ribaldry we aie at present entertained with, 
but we must have company, and among us veiy in¬ 
considerable is better than none at all. We an 1 
made lor the cements ef society, and came into the 
world to create relations amongst mankind , and 
solitude is an unnatural being to us. [f the men of 
good understanding would forget a little of their 
severity, they would find their account in it; and 
their wisdom would have a pleasure in it, to which 
they arc now strangers. It is natuial among us, 
when men have a true relish'of our company and 
our value, to say every thing with a bettei giace • 
and there is without designing it something orna¬ 
mental in what men til to i before women, which Is 
lost or neglected in conversations of men only (live 
me leave to tell you, Sir, it would do you no gloat 
harm if you yourself came a little more into our 
company . it would certainly’ cure you of a certain 
positive and deteimming manner in which you talk 
sometimes. In hopes of your amendment, 

“ I am, Sir, your gentle reader.” 

“ Mil. Spivctatuu, 

“ Your professed regard to the fair sex may, per¬ 
haps, make them value your admouitmus when they 
will nut those of other men. 1 desire you, Sir, to 
repeat some lectures upon subjects winch you have 
now and then in a < ursory manner only just touched. 

I would have a Spectator wholly writ upon good 
breeding; and after you have asserted that time and 
plain aie to be veiy muih considered in all our ac¬ 
tions, it will be pmper to dwell upon bchavibur at 
chuich. On Sunday last, a giave and reverend man 
preached at our i hurch. 1 here was something par¬ 
ticular ill Ills accent, but without any uiaunei of 
affectation. Tins paiticulaiity a set of giggleis 
thought the must necessary tiling to be taken notice 
of in Ins whole divcoime, and made it an occasion 
of muth dining the whole tune uf jcimou. You 
should see one of them toady to Imist behind a fan, 
another pointing to a companion in another seal, 
and a fourth with an auh comp tsuie, as if she would 
if possible stifle her laughter. Tlle're were many 
gentlemen who looked at them steadfastly, but this 
they took for ogling and admit mg them. There was 
one of the meiry ones in particular, that found out 
nut juvt then that she had but five fingers, fin she 
fell a reckoning the pretty pieces of ivory over and 
overagaiu, to find herself employment and not laugh 
out. Would it not lie expedient, Mr. Spectator, that 
the churchwarden should hold up his wand on theso 
occ asiuus, and keep the decency of the place as a 
magistrate docs the peace in a tumult elsewhere ?” 

“ Mn. Spectator, 

“I am a woman’s man, and read with a very fine 
lady" your paper, wherein you fall upon us whom you 
envy: what do you think I did? You must know 
she was dressing : I read the Spectator to her, and 
obe laughed at the places where she thought I was 
touched; I threw away your moral, and taking up 
her girdle, cried out, 

filva me but what this riband bouud, 

Take nil the rest the " sun "* goes round.r 

“ She smiled, Sir, and said you were a pedant; 
so say of me what you please, read Seneca and quote 
him against me if you think fit, 

f | am, Sir, your humble servant.” 

• World 1 From WaJJrr's verses oh a lady's girdle. 
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-Omiicm, quiu nunc ohductu tuenti 

Met Idles liebetat veire tilu. et iiujimlu eircuni 

l'.iln;al, miliein enpimu - Vino Am li 604 

The cloud, uhi- h. Uilcrcoplnii; the clear light. 

H.mgx o cr Ihy eyes, amt blunts thy mortal sight, 

I will reinuvo-—- 

Wn un I was at Gland Caiio, I picked up several 
mental manuscripts, winch I have still by me.— 
Among others I met with one entitled, The Visions, 
of Mii/a, winch I have, read over with great plea¬ 
sure I intend to give it to the public when I have 
no other cntcitainnient for them ; aud shall begin 
with the first vision, which I have translated word 
lor wore! as (ollows 

On the fifth day of the moon, winch according 
to the custom of my fmelathers I always keep holy 
after having washed myself, and offeicd up my mom 
mg devotions, I ascended the high lulls of Bagdat 
m order to pass the rest of the day m meditation 
and prater As I was here airing mysclt on the 
tops ut the mountains, l fell into a piofouud 
contemplation on the vanity of human life ; and 
passing fiom one thought to another, ‘ Surely,’ said 
I, * man is but a shadow, and file a dream.’ Whilst 
I was thus musing, I east my eyes towards the sum¬ 
mit of a rock that was not far from me, where I 
discovered one in the habit of a shepherd, with a 
little musical instrument m his hand. As I looked 
upon lnm be applied it to lire lips, and began to play 
upon it. The sound of it was exceeding sweet, and 
wrought into a variety of tunes that were inexpres¬ 
sibly melodious, and altogether different from any 
thing I had ever heard. They put me in miud of 
those heavenly airs that are played to the departed 
souls of good nteu upon their first arrival in Para¬ 
dise, to wear out the impressions of the last agonies, 
and qualify them for the pleasures of that happy 
place My heart melted away in secret, raptures. 

“ I had been often told that the lock before me 
was the h.nmt of genius; and that severed had been 
entertained with music who had passed by it, but 
never heard that the musician had before made him¬ 
self visible. When he bad raised my thoughts by 
those transporting airs winch he played, to taste the 
pleasures of bis conv ersatioii, as I looked upon him 
like one astonished, he beckoned to me, and by the 
waving ot his hand directed me to approach the 
place where he sat. I drew near with that rover- 
cme which is due to a siinenor nature; and as my 
heart was entirely subduedTy the captivating strains 
I had beurel, I fell down at his feet and wept. The 
genius smiled upon me with a look of compassion 
and affability that familiarized hint to my imagina¬ 
tion, and at once dispelled all tho fears and appre¬ 
hensions with which I approached him. lie fitted 
me from the gnund, and taking me by the hand, 

‘ Mirza,’ said he, 1 I have heard thee in thy solilo¬ 
quies ; follow me.’ 

“ lie then led me to the highest pinnacle of the 
rock, and placing me on the lop of it—‘ Cast thy 
eyes eastward,’ said he, 1 and tell me what thou 
seest /— 1 I see, said I, * a huge valley, and a pro¬ 
digious tide of water rolling through it.’—‘ The 
valley that thou se^st,’ said he, 1 is the Vale of 
Misery, and the tide of water that thou seest is part 
of the great tide of eternity.*—‘ What is tho rea¬ 
son,’ said I, * that the tide 1 see rises out of a thick 
mist at oito end, aud again loses itself in a thick 
mist a]j the other P*—‘ What thou seest,' said he, ‘ i> 
that portion of eternity which is called time, mea¬ 
sured out bjr the sun, and reaching from the begin 
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ning of the world to its consummation.’— 1 Examine compassion towards me, bid me quit so uncomfortable 
now,’ said he, ‘ this 6ca that is bounded with dark- a prospect. ‘ Look no more,’ said he, ‘ on mail in 
ness at both ends, and tell me what thou discoverest the first stage of his existence, in his setting out for 
m it ’—‘ I see a bridge,’ said I, ' standing in the eternity; hut cast thine eye on that thick mist into 
midst of the tide.’*— 1 Tlio bridge thou west,’ saul ho, which the tide bears the several generations of mor- 
‘ human life; consider it attentively.’ Upon a tals that fall into it.’ 1 directed my sight as 1 was 
more leisurely survey of it, I found that it consisted ordered, and (whether orno the good genins strength¬ 
en threescore and ten entire arches, with several ened it with any supernatural force, or dissipated 
broken arches, which, added to those that were on- part of the mist that was before too thick for the 
tire, made up the number about a hundred. As I eye to penetrate) I saw the valley opening at the 
was counting the arches, the genius told me that fai ther end, and spreading forth into an immense 
iIns budge consisted at first of a thousand arches ocean, that had a huge rock of adamant running 
hut lh.it a great Hood swept away the rest, and left through the midst of it, and dividing it into two 
the bridge nt the ruinous condition I now beheld it. equal parts. The clouds still rested on one Kali of 
1 Hut tell me far ther,’ said he, ‘ what thou discoverest it, insomuch that I could discover nothing in it: but 
on it.’—‘ 1 see multitudes of people passing over it.’ the other apprared to me a vast ocean planted with 
%ud I, ‘ and a black cloud hanging on each end of innumerable islands, that weie covered with fruits 
it.’ As 1 looked nioie attentively, l saw sevciatol and flowers, and interwoven with a thousand little 
the pawugoii, dropping through the bridge into the shining seas that ran among them. 1 could see 
gmit tide that flowed underneath it: and, upon persons dressed in glorious habits with garlands upon 
turtle r examination, perceived there were nnmmer- ilien heads, passing among the tiers, lying down by 
aide liup-doois that lay concealed m the bridge, the sides of fountains, oi resting oil beds of tloweis; 
whii h the passengers no boonei tiod upon, but they and could heat a confused harmony ot singing-birds, 
loll thiough them into the tide, and uiiutcdiakdy dis- falling waters, human von es, and musical wstiu 
appeared. These hiddi n pit-falls weie set veiy thick moots. Gladness grew m me upon the discovery of 
at the entrance of the bridge, so that timings of so delightful a scene. ] wished lor the wings of an 
people no sooner broke through the cloud, but many J eagle, that f might Hy away to those happy seats 
ol them full into them. They grew thinner towaids but the genius told me there was no passage to them, 
the middle, but multiplied and lay closer together to- except thiough the gates of dcalh that I saw open- 
waiils tin end of the arches that wide entile. mg every moment upon the budge. ‘ The islands,’ 

“ There were indeed some pci sons, but then num- j said lie, ‘that lie soliosh arid giepu befoie thee, and 
hei was very small, that continued a kind of hob- with which the whole face of the ocean appears 
blmg maicli on the broken aiilies, but fell thiough spotted as far as thooeanst see, are more in number 
one aftei auoihei, being quite tiled aud spent with ; than the sands on flic sra-slime; thoic are im raids, 
so long a walk. i of islands behind those vvhuh thou here discoverest, 

“ 1 passed spire time in the i onlemplnUou of this reaching tart In r than thine e\ e, or even thine imagi- 
womlei nil structure, aud the gicat vanotv of objects j nation can extend itself. These are the mansions 
which it presented. My heart was tilled with a deep ot good men after death, who, according to the de- 
inelaucholy to see several dioppiug unexpectedly in ' give and kinds of virtue in which they excelled, are 
lllfSrnidst of mil th aud jollity, and catching at every > distributed among these several islands; which 
thing that stood by them to savg themselves. Some j abound with pleasures of different kinds and de- 
weie looking up towaids heavefr in a thoughtfulpos- | glees, suitably, to the relishes and perfections of 


lure, and in the midst of a speculation stumbled and 
fell out of sight. Multitudes weie very busy in the 
puisuit ol bubbles that glitteied m their eyes and 
ituuiod before them; but otte.n when they thought 
themselves within the leach of thorn, their footing 
failed, and down they sank. In this lonfusioii of 
objects, I observed some with scimitars hi then 
hands, and others With urmuls, who tail to and fro 
upon the bridge, thrusting several persons on trap¬ 
doors which did not seem to lie m their way, and 
which they might have escaped bad they not been 
thus forced upon them. 

“ The genius seeing me indulge myself on tins 
melancholy prospect, told me 1 had dwelt long 
enough upon it. ‘ Take thine < yes off the blidge,’ 
said he, ‘ and tell me if thou yet scest any thing 
thou dost not comprehend.’ Upon looking up, 

' What mean,’said I, ‘those great lliglits ot buds 
that are perpetually hovering about (be bridge, and 
settling upon it from time to limcf 1 see vultures, 
harpies, ravens, cormorants and among many other 
feathered creatures sevwai little’wlnged boys, that 
perch in great uumbers upon the middle audits.’— 
‘■These,’said the geiupa, are * Envy, Avarice, Su¬ 
perstition, Despair, Love, with the like cares and 
passions that infest human life.’ 

“ J here fetched a deep sigh. ‘ Alas,’ said I, 

‘ man was made in vain ! now is he given away to 
pi’sery and mortality 1 tortured in Tile, and. Mini j 
lowed up in death !' The genius, being moved with j 


! those who are settled in them; every island is a pa¬ 
radise accommodated to its respective inhabitants. 
Are not these, # 0 Mirza, habitations woith contend¬ 
ing for? Docs lite appear miserable, that gives 
thee oppoitumties of earning such a reward i Is 
death to be feared, that will convey thee to so happy 
aij existence i Think not man was made in vain, 
who has suth ail eternity reserved for him.’ 1 gazed 
with inexpressible pleasure oil these happy islands. 
At length, said 1, show mo now, 1 beseech thee, tin: 
secrets that lie hid under those dirk clouds which cover 
the ocean on the other side of the rock of adamant. 
The genius making nte no answer, I turned about 
to address myself to him a second time, but 1 foand 
that he had left me: I then turned again to the 
vision which 1 hud beeu so long contemplating; but 
instead of the rolling tide, the airbed bridgtt, and 
the happy islands, 1 sav,- nothing hut the lnogt-hoi- 
low valley of Bngdat, with oxen, sheep, and camels, 
grazing upon the sides or it. - ’ 

C. 

The End of the Firit Vision of Mirxa. 

No. 1H0.J MONDAY, SEPTEMBER,% 1711. 

———Cut mens divimor, lUquc os 

M.tyim suunturum des nmiilms hu)os honorem. 

Hob, 1 Bat. iv lit 

On Imn confer tlio Pott's sacred inline. 

Whose lofty voice declares the heavenly fl^nic 

Tnbitis is no ihuructer 'were 'Yejueutly given to 
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a writer, than that of beiug a genius. I have heard 
many a little sonnettecr called a fine genius. There 
is not an heroic scribbler in the nation, that has nut 
his admirers who think him a great genius; and as 
for your smatterers m tragedy, there is scarce ,t man 
among them who is not cried up by one or otliei lor 
a piodigious genius. 

My design in this paper is to consider what is 
properly a great genius, and to throw some thoughts 
together on so uncommon a subject. 

Among great geniuses tho.se few draw the admi¬ 
ration of all the world upon them, and stand up us 
the prodigies of mankind, who hy the mere strength 
of natural parts, and without any assistance of mt 
or learning, have produced works that were the de¬ 
light of their own times, and the wonder of pos¬ 
terity. There appears something nobly wild anil 
extravagant in these gicat uatuial geniuses, that is 
infinitely moro beautiful than all turn and polishing 
of what the French call a hel input, by which they 
would express a genius refined by conversation, le 
flection, and the leading of the most polite authors. 
The greatest genius which runs through the aits ami 
sciences, takes a kind of tincture from them, and 
falls unavoidably into imitation. 

Many of these great natural geniuses that were 
never disciplined and broken by rules of art, ale to 
be found among the ancients, and in particular 
among those of the more eastern pans of the world. 
Home! has innumerable flights that Virgil was not 
able to retuh, and hi the Old Testament we find sc- 
j vein I passages more elevated and sublime than any 
in Ilomer. At the same time that we allow a 
greatei and more daring genius to the ancients, we 
must ow'ti that the greatest of them very much failed 
in, or, if you will, that they were much above, 

| the nicety and Coriectuess of the moderns. In their 
! similitudes and allusions, provided there was a hke- 
| ness, they did not much trouble themselves about 
[ the decency of the comparison • thus Solomon re- 
! sombles the nose of his beloved to the tower of Le- 
j banon, winch luokclh towards Damascus; as the 
; coming ot a thief in the night, is a similitude of the 
- same kind in the New Testament. It would be 
j endless to make collections ol this n/ituie; Homer 
' illustrates one of tins heroes cncoinpnssicl with the 
enemy, bv an ass in afield of corn that has Ins sides 
belaboured by all the boys of tile village without 
Stirling a foot for it, and another of them tossing 
i to and fin in his bed and burning with resentment, 
to a piece o. flesh broiled on the coals. Tins pnr- 
j titular failure in the ancients opens a large field of 
| raillery to the little wits, who can laugh at an inde- 
| cencv, hut not lelish the sublime m these sorts of 
! writing. The present emperor of Persia, conforni- 
! ably to this eastern way of thinking, amidst a great 
j many pompous titles, denominates himself “ the 
[ sun of glory,” and “the nutmeg of delight.” In 
short, to cut off all cavilling against the ancients, 
and particulaiiy those of the wanner climates, who 
had most heat anil life in theinmaginations, we are to 
j consider that the rule of ohseiving what the French 
rail the bvnse'anct. in an allusion, has been found 
out of later years, and in the colder regions of tho 
world, whore we could make some amends for our 
want ot force arid spirit, by a seinpulous nicety and 
exactness in our compositions Our countryman, 
Shakspeaie, was a remarkable instance of this first 
| kind of great geniuses. 

j I can not quit this head without observing that 
; I'lnd.i' was a great genius of the fnvt class, who was 
| hurried <m bv a natural fire and impetuosity to vast 


conceptions of things and noble sallies of imagina 
tion. At the same time, can any thing be more ri¬ 
diculous than for men of a sober a»d moderate 
fancy to mutate this poet’s way of writing, in those 
monstrous compositions which go among us uuder 
the name of Pindarics f When I see people copy- 
mg woiks, which, as Horace has represented them, 
are singular 111 their kind, and inimitable; when I 
see men following irregularities hy rule, and by the 
little tricks nf art straining after the most unbounded 
flights of natuie I cannot but apply to them that 
passage in Terence: 

-Incerta hire si tu postulea 

Ratione eeiln fneeio, ldhdo plus agas. 

CJuam si des operam, lit cum ratione msanlas. 

Kun act I. sc t 

You may as well pn a nd to he mail and In ymir smses IV 
tlie same time, as in Hunk of reducing these uncertain (lungs 
In any intimity by reason. 

In short, a modern Pindaric wider, compared 
with Pindar, is like a sister among the Carnival's* 
compared with Virgil’s Sibyl • there is the distor 
lion, grimace, and outward figure, hut nothing of 
that divine impulse wliiih raises the nund above 
it si If, and makes the sounds more than human. 

There is anothei kind of great geniuses which I 
.shall place in a second class, not as I think them 
inteiior to the first, hut only for distinction's sake, as 
they are of a different kind. The second class of 
gicat. geniuses are those that have formed themselves 
by rules, and submitted the greatness of their na- 
tmal talents to the con actions and lestramts of ait 
Such among the Greeks were Plato and Aristotle 
among the Romans, Virgil and Tully ; among Un- 
English, Mill on and Sir Francis Bacon. 

The genius in lmth these classes of authors mav 
he equally gieat, hut shows itself after a different 
manner. In the fust, it is like a ruh soil in a huppv 
climate, that pioduccs a whole wilderness of noble 
plants rising in a thousand beautiful landscapes 
without any ceitain order or regularity. In the other 
it is the same rich soil under the same happy cli¬ 
mate, that has been laid out in walks and p,tileries, 
and cut into shape and bcauly by the skill of the 
gaidcnei. 

The great danger in the latter kind of geniuses is. 
lest they cramp then own abilities ton much hy imi¬ 
tation, and form themselves altogether upon models, 
without giving the full play to their own natural 
paits. An mutation of the best authors is not to 
compare with a good original; and I believe we 
may observe that very few writers make an extraor¬ 
dinary figure in the, world, who have not something 
in their way of thinking or expressing themselves, 
that is peculiar to them, and entirely their own. 

It is odd, to consider what great geniuses are 
sometimes thrown away upon trifles. 

“ I once saw a shepherd,” says a famous Italian 
author, “ who used to divert himself m his solitudes 
with tossing up eggs and catching them again with¬ 
out breaking them : in which he had arrived to so 
great a degree of perfection, that lie would keep up 
four at a time for several minutes together p’aying 

- -- - - - ■ " ■ 

• ■ More commonly known by the name of the French Pro¬ 
phets, a set ot enthusiasts originally of the Ceveiines In Franco, 
who came Into England about the year 1707, and had at first a 
considerable number of votaries. A fuller account of the rise 
and progress of lid* strange ‘eel may be gained burn two 
pamphlets; one In French, entitled. " I,e Theatre sucre de 
Cavennes, ou Recit de djverxos Mervellles nouvelleinent 
pperees dans Cette Partle de In Provuicede Languedoc. Lone. 
1707,l2ino’' Tho other in English, viz “A Brand plnckou 
from the Burning, exemplified in I he unparalleiod case of 
Samuel Kenner tie London, 1718. 12mo" 
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in the air, and tailing into his hands by turns. I 
think,” says the author, “ I never saw a greater 
severity thin iu this man’s face ; for by his wonder¬ 
ful perseverance and application, he had contracted 
the seriousness and gravity of a privy-counsellor; 
and l could not but reflect with myself, that the 
same assiduity and attention, bad they been rightly 
applied, ' might’* have made him a greater mathe¬ 
matician than Archimedes.” 


No. If,].] TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 4, 1711. 

Vso dies nuit.u festos, futu'spie per heiham, 

Itfms ubi m medio et Boeii cratera foreman!, 

MV liham, leno*e, vocat, peeorwquc inagistrla 
Velocw J«u’i»U ocrtanmui point in ulmo, 

CWporaque agresti rud U i>r**tlura p.ilieaira. 

Il.ine ohm vxMeies vliam oeluere Salum, 

I lane Hem Hi ot frater S.c fort is Etiuiiu orevit, 
bcilicet ei lerum facta e^t pulcherrima Roma 

Vino (jeoig h l)SJ 
Himself, In rustic pomp, on liolydays. 

To uirat pow rs a just ohUtion p.iya , 

Ami on the gifon Ins (arelcss Innhs displays : 

M he licarlh is m the midst, the herdsmen, lound 
M lie cheerful hie, jiiovokc Ins houKh in gohlcK clown'd 
He calls on R.uh Inis, and piopounds the prize, 

'1 he croon) his tel low gioom «it liuts dctivs. 

Ami bends bis bow, and levels with his eyes: 

Oi, stnpt fur wrestling, smears las limbs with oil, 

And wahhes with a tup Ins Joe to loll 
Su< h was the litis the fiugal Sabines led ; 

So Hcmua and his brother king were bred : 

From whom ih’ austere Fhunan vntueroHc; 

And tins rude life our liomely t it hers chose , 

Old Home fioni such a i:\ce deriv’d hoi birth 
The seat of empire, and the conquer'd earth.—Dmmts 

I am glad tluit my laic going into the eountr) 


myself, I could have looked longer on this sport, 
had I not observed a country girl, who was posted 
on an eminence at some distance from me, and was 
making so many odd grimaces, and writhing and 
distorting her whole body in so strange a manner, 
as made mo very desirous to know the meaning of 
it. Upon my coming up to her, l found that she 
was overlooking a ring of wrestlers, and that her 
sweetheart, a person of small stature, was contending 
with a huge brawny fellow, who twirled him aboui, 
and shook the little man so violently, that by a 
secret sympathy of hearts it produced all those agi¬ 
tations iu the person of his mistress, who, I dare 
say, like Celia in Shakspeare on the same occasion, 
could have wished heiself ‘ invisible to catch the 
strong fellow by the. leg.’* The ’squire of the parish 
11 eats the whole company every vear with a hogshead 
of ale ; and proposes a beaver hat as a recompense 
to him who gives most falls. This has raised such 
a spirit of emulation m the youth of the place, that 
some of them have rendered themselves very expert 
at tins exercise 1 and I was often surprised to see a 
fetluw’s heels ilv up, by a tup which was given him 
| so smartly that 1 could scarcely discern it. I found 
i that tin- old wrcstleis seldom entered the ring until 
1 some one was grown formidable by having thiowu 
two or liner* of his opponents; but kept thorn- 
j selves as it were a reset ved body to defend the hat, 

I which is always hung up by the person who gets it 
in one of the most conspicuous parts of the house, 
nud looked upon by the whole family as redounding 
much moie to their honor than a coat of arras. 
1 ^ ] There was a fellow who was so busy in regulating 


all the ceremonies, and seemed to carry such an 
air of importance in his looks, that I could uot help 
inquiring who he was, and was immediately an¬ 
swered, ‘ That he did not value himself upon no¬ 
thing, for that he ami Ins ancestors had won so 

. ,, , ,, f liMuv hats, that his parlour looked like a haber- 

affairs ot the country altogether unworthy ot your 

, - 1 P J dasher s shoo, However, this thirst ot glory in 

inspection loi the future. I had the honor ot seeing i ., 1 ,, . f , 

1 , , .on I,. , , 'll them all was the leasou that, no one man stood 

vour short lace at oir Huger de Coverley s, and 


inneased the number of my comwpondents, one of 
whom sends me the following letter; 

“Sin, 

'•Though yon me pleased to retire from ns so 
soon into the city, l hope you will not think the 


have evil suite thought, your pc-isou and waitings 
both extiaoidiuaiy. Had you stayed there a few 
days longer, you would have seen a country wake, 
which you know in most paits of England is the 
eve-least of the dedication of our churches. 1 was 
last week at one of these assemblies which was held 
in a neighbouring parish ; where I found their green 
covered with a pmmistuous multitude of all ages 
and both sexes, who esteem one another more or less 
the following part of the year, accenting as they 
distinguish themselves at this time. The whole 
company were m their holiday clothes, and divided 
into several parties, all of (hem endeavouring to 
shew themselves in those exercises wherein they ex¬ 
celled, and to gam the approbation of the looko’S-ou. 

“ l found anugof cudgel players, who were hi cak¬ 
ing one another's beads in order to make some im¬ 
pression on theirmistresse.s’ hearts. I observed a lusty 
young fellow, who had the misfortune of a biukeu 
pate; but what considerably added to the anguish 
of the wound, was his overhearing an old man who 
shook his head, and said, ‘That he questioned now 
if Black Kate would marry him these three yeais.'.J 
I was diverted from a farther observation of these 
combatants by a foot-ball match, which Was on the 
other side of the green : where Tom Short behaved 
himself so well, that most people "seemed to agree, 

‘ it waa impossible that be should remaiu a bachelor 
until the next wake,' Having played many a twitch 


■ Would,' Spect in folio. 


‘ lord ol the ring’ for above three falls while I was 
among them. 

'• The young maids who were not lookers-on at 
these exerii.es, were themselves engaged in some 
diversion ; anS upon my asking a farmer’s son of 
my own parish what tic was gaxiug at with so 
much attention, lie told me, ‘That he was seeing 
Betty Welch,’ whom 1 knew to he his sweetheart, 

' pitch a bai.’ 

“ hi short, I found the men endeavoured to shew 
the women they were no cowards, and that the 
whole company strived to recommend themselves 
to each other, by making it appear that they weie 
all ui a perfect state of health, and lit to undergo 
any fatigues of bodily labour. 

“ Your judgment upon tins method of love and 
gallantry, as it is at present practised among us in 
tlm couutry, will voiy mm h oblige. Sir, your’s,” &c. 

If I would here put on the scholar and politician, 

I might inform my readers how these buddy exer¬ 
cises or games were fotmeriy encouraged in all the 
commonwealths of (ireece ; from whence the Ho¬ 
mans afterward borrowed their pentaihium, which was 
composed of rumnug, wrestling, leaping, throwing, 
and boxing, though the prises were generally no¬ 
thing but a crown of cypress or parsley, hats not 
being in fashion in those days: that there is an old 
statute, which obliges every man in England, 
having such uu estate, to keep aud exercise the 

* *• As You like it," act 1. so. $ 
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long-bow. by which menus our ancestors excelled 
all other nations in the use of that weapon, and we 
had all the real advantages, without the inconve¬ 
nience of a standing army; and that I once met 
with a book of projects, in which the author con¬ 
sidering to what noble ends that spirit of emula¬ 
tion, which so remarkably shews itself among our 
common people in these wakes, might be directed, 
proposes that for the improvement of all our handi¬ 
craft trades there should be annual prizes set up 
for such poisons as were most excellent in their 
several arts. But laying aside all these political 
considerations, which might tempt me to pass the 
limits of my paper, I coufcss the greatest benctit 
and convenience that I canobservc in these country 
festivals, is the bringing young people together, 
and giving them an oppoitunity of shewing them¬ 
selves in the most advantageous light. A countiy 
lellow that throws his rival upon his back, has ge¬ 
nerally as good success with their common mistress; 
as nothing is more usual than for a nimble-footed 
wench to get a husband at the same time that she 
wins a smock. Love and marriages are the natural 
effects of these aniiivcix.n y assemblies I must 
therefore very niudi approve the method by winch 
my correspondent tells me each sex endeavours to 
recommend itself to the other, since nothing seems 
more likely to promise a healthy ollspiing, or a 
happy cohabitation. And I believe I may assure 
my countiy friend, that there has been many a 
couit lady who would be contented to exchange her 
ciazy young husband tor Tom Shnit, and several 
men of quality who would have parted with a ten- 
do yoke-fellow foi Black Kate. 

I am the more pleased with having love’tnade 
the principal end and design of these meetings, as 
it seems to be most agreeable to the intent fojj 
which they were at first instituted, as we are in¬ 
formed by the learned Dr. Kennet,* with whose 
words I shall conclude my present paper. 

“ These wakes,” says he, “ were in imitation of 
the ancient love-feasts ; and were first established 
in England by Pope Gregory the Gieat, who, in 
an epistle to Mclitus the abbot, gave orders that 
they should bo kept in sheds or ai [pines made up 
with the branches or boughs of tiecs round the 
church.” 

He adds, “ that this laudable custom of wakes 
revailed for many ages, until the nice Puritans 
egan to exclaim against it as a remnant of popery . 
and by degrees the precise, humour grew so popu¬ 
lar, that at an Exeter assizes the Lord Chief Baron 
Walter made an order for the suppression of all 
wakes; but on Bishop Laud’s c omplaiuing of this 
innovating humour, the king commanded the order 
to be reversed.”—X. 


No. 162.] WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBERS, 1711. 

-Servetur ad imum, 

Qualls ab iucepto prociwent, ot mbi consist. 

Hon Arc Pud. v 126 
Keep one consistent plan from end to end 
Nothing that is not a real crime makes a man 
appear so contemptible and little in the eyes of the 
world as inconstancy, especially when it regards 
religion or party. In either of these cases, though 
a man perhaps does but his duty in changing his 
side, he not only makes himself hated by those he 
left, but is seldom heartily esteemed by those he 
conies over to. 

* In his Parochial Antiquities, 4to. 1685. p. 810, 814 


In these great articles of life, therefore, a man’s 
conviction ought to be very strong, and if possible 
so well timed, that worldly advantages may seem 
to have no share ill it, or mankind will be ill- 
natuied enough to think he does not change sides 
out of principle, but either out of levity of temper, 
or piospects of interest. Converts and renegaaoes 
of all kinds should tako particular care to let the 
wot Id see they act upon honourable motives: or, 
whatever appiolmlmns they may receive from 
themselves, and upplauses from those they converse 
with, they may be very well assured that they aie 
the scorn of all good men, and the public marks of 
infamy and derision. 

Irresolution on the srhemes of life which offer 
themselves to oui choke, and inconstancy in pur¬ 
suing them, are the greatest and most universal 
causes of all our disquiet and unhappiness. When 
ambition pulls one way, interest another, inclina¬ 
tion a third, and peihaps reason eoutiaiy to all, a 
mail is likely to pass his time but ill who bus so 
many different patties to please. When the mind 
hovers among such a variety of nlliueinents, one 
had better settle oil a way of life (hat is not the 
very best we might have chosen, than grow old 
without determining our chon e, and go out ol the 
world as the greatest pait, of mankind do, befoio 
vve have resolved how to lu e in it. There is but 
one method of setting oui solves at rest in this par¬ 
ticular, and that is by adhering steadfastly to one 
gieat end as the chief and ultimate aim of all our 
pursuits. If we are fiimly icsnlvcd to live up to 
the dictates of reason, without any regard to wealth, 
reputation, or the like considerations, any more 
than as they fall in with nui pnnripal design, we 
may go through life with steadiness uud pleasuic; 
but it we art by eevcial broken views, and will not 
only bo vntuous, but wealthy, popular, and every 
thing that has a value set upon it by the world, we 
shall live and die in nnsciy and repentance. 

One would take more than onlinary care to guard 
one’s self against this particular imperfection, be¬ 
cause it is that which our nature very strongly in¬ 
clines us to; for if we examine ourselves thoroughly, 
we shall find that we are the most changeable 
beings in the universe. In respect of our undei- 
standing, wo often embrace and reject the very 
same opinions; whereas beings above and beneath 
us have probably no opinions at all, or, at least, no 
wavering and uncertainties in those they have. 
Our superiors are guided by intuition, and our in¬ 
feriors by instinct. In respect of our wills, we 
fall into crimes and recovei out of them, are 
amiable or odious in the eyes of our great Judge, 
and pass our whole life in offending and asking 
pardon. On the contrary, the beings underneath 
us are not capable of sinning, nor those above us 
of repenting. The one is out of the possibilities of 
duty, and the other fixed in an eternal course of 
sin, or an eternal course of virtue. 

There is scarce a state of life, or stage in it, 
which does not produce changes and revolutions in 
the mind of man. Our schemes of thought in in¬ 
fancy are lost in those of youth; these too take a 
different turn in manhood, until old age often leads 
us back into our former infancy. A new title or an 
unexpected success throws us out of ourselves, and 
in a manner destroys our identity. A cloudy day, 
or a little sunshine, have as great an influence ou 
many constitutions, as the most real blessing or 
misfortunes. A dream vanes our being, and changes 
oui condition while it lasts; and every passion, uot 
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to mention health and sickness, and the greater al¬ 
terations in body and mind, makes us appear almost 
different dentures. If a man is so distinguished 
among other bemgs by this infirmity, what can we 
think of such as make themselves remarkuble for it 
even among their own species? It is a very trifling 
character to be one of the most variable beings ol 
the most variable kind, especially if we consider that 
he who is the great standard of perfection has in him 
no shadow of change, but “is the same yesterday, 
to-day, and for ever.” 

As this mutability of temper and inconsistency 
with ourselves is the greatest weakness of human 
natuie, so it makes the prison who is remarkable for 
it in a very particular manner, more ridiculous than 
any other infirmity whatsoever as it sets him in a 
greater vaiiety of foolish lights, and distinguishes 
lum from hnnscll by an opposition of pai tv-coloured 
cbarai teis. The most humorous character ill Iloiace 
is founded upon this unevenness of temper, and ir¬ 
regularity of conduct 

-- Sjrilns hnbehat 

Iile 'I ijit'Umi hoe 1'iraar, qiu cohere posse!, 
til pelorel per .iiineitiain pains, aujue -H im, non 
Quulqn.tni pioliceret m < ollibuissel, above 
Usque mi mala citaret, io 11.u . lie, mode summa 
Voce, mudo li.ee, iesoiint qu.e eliorilis qutunor umi, 

Nil irquute lioinnn full lib saq*o velut qnl 
Currebat fugtens hnslem per.s.epe velul qiu 
Junotns sac la teiret. toiliebiit -.ope Uucentos, 

Srepe deenn servos niodo reives ulque letiarctias, 

Onmw ln.i^na ioquens: rmido sil mihi niema [opes, et 
Uotteha satis pun, et toga, quin defender,; lupus 
Quaimis t lassa, queat Dotes centi ua dt di-sea 
I lute p.irro, panels eonlento, quinquo (helms 
Nil erat in lot ulis Not tes vigdabat ad ipsum 
M ■Hu* diem totum stertcbdl. Nil full uiujunni 
bu* lmpac siln- llou 1 Sat. m. 

Instead of trauslatin^ this passage hi Iloiace, I 
shall entertain my English reader with (he descrip¬ 
tion of a parallel charat tci, that is womlerlully well 
finished by Mi. Dryden, and raised upon the same 
foundation- 

In tho first rauk of those did Zknri ataml • 

A man so various, ilmt he semed to bo 
Not one, hut all mankind's epitome 
Stiff in opinions always in tho wrong; 

VV'as every thing by shuts and nothing long* 

But in the course of one revolving moon, 

Was < hernial, fiddler, statesman, and buifoon 
Then all Tor women, painting, ihynnng, drinking, 

Besides ten thousand freaks that died m thinking 
Blest madman who could every hour employ, 

With something new to wish, or to enjoy 

c. 

No. 1G3.] THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 6, 1711. 

--Si quid ego ndjuero, curamve lavnsso 

yum nunc le coquit, et vcreiu sub pectore ftxa. 
lie-quid erit prctii ?—Knn apuil Ten, him. 

Say, will you thank me if f !u mg you rest. 

And case (tic torture of jour troubled breast' 

Inquiries after happiness, and rules for attaining 
it, are nut so necessary and useful to mankind as the 
arts of consolation, and supporting one’s self under 
affliction. Tho utmost we can hope fin in this 
world is contentment; if wc aim at any thing higher, 
we shall meet with Dotlimgbul grief and disappoint- 
ment. A man should direct all bis studies and en¬ 
deavours at making himself easy new, and happy 
hereafter. 

The truth of it is, if all the happiness that is dis¬ 
persed through the whole race of maqkind in this 
world were drawn together, and put into the possrs- 

* From Drydep's •' Absalom and Ai hitophnl.” Perhaps it is 
needless to mention, dial this tliarai ter was meant for George 
toilers, duke of llu suigham, author of tho Ketienrsal 


sion of any single man, it would not make a very 
happy being. Though, on the contrary, if the 
miseries of the whole sj>ceies were fixed in a single 
person, they would make a very miserable oue. 

I am engaged in this subject by the following 
letter, which, though subscribed by a fictitious name, 

I have reason to believe is not imaginary ;— 

“ Mb. Spectator, 

“ I am one of your disciples, and endeavour to 
live up to your rules, winch I hope will incline you 
to pity my condition. I shall open it to you in a 
very few words. About three years since, a gentle 
man, whom, l am sure, you jouiseif would have ap¬ 
proved, made his addresses to me. He hadevciy 
thing to recommend him but an estate ; so that my 
friends, who all of them applauded Ins person, would 
not for the sake of both of us favour his passion. 
For my own puit, 1 resigned myself up entirely to 
the direction of those who kuew the world much 
bettei than myself, but still lived ill hopes that some 
juncture or other would make me happy in the man 
whom, in ray heait, I preferred to ail the world ; 
being dctcimincd, if I could not have him, to have 
nobody else. About three months ago I received a 
lettei irom him, acquainting me, that by the death 
of an uncle he had a considerable estate left linn, 
which he said was welcome to him upon no other 
account, but as he hoped it would remove all ditli- 
lultics that lay in the way to our mutual happiness. 
You may well suppose, .Sir, with how much joy I 
received this letter, which was followed by seveial 
others filled with (hose expressions of love and joy 
which I verily believed nobody lelt more sinccicly. 
nor knew belter how to describe, than the gentle¬ 
man I am speaking of. But, Sir, bow shall 1 be 
able to tell it you 1 by the last week’s post I re¬ 
ceived a letter from an intimate filend of this un 
happy gentleman, acquainting me, that as ho had 
just settled Ins affairs, and was preparing for his 
journey, he fell sick of a fever am) died. It is im¬ 
possible to express to you the distress I am m upon 
(his occasion I can only have reiourse to my de- 
lotions, mid to the reading of good books for my 
consolation; and as 1 always take a paitnulai de¬ 
light in tboSb frequent advices and admonitions 
which you give the public, it would he a very great 
piece of charity in you to lend me your assistance in 
this coujunctme. If, after the reading of this letter, 
you find yourself in a humour, lather to rally and 
iidicule, than to comfort me, I desne you would 
throw it into the fire, and think no more of it; but 
if you are touched with my misfortune, which is 
greater than 1 know how to bear, your counsels may 
very much support and will infinitely oblige, the 
afflicted “ Leonora.” 

A disappointment in love is more hard to get over 
than any other; the passion itself so softens and 
subduos the heart, that it disables it from struggling 
or bearing up against tho woes and distresses which 
befal it. The mind meets with other misfortunes 
in her whole strength; she Btunds collected within 
herself, and sustains the shock with all the force 
which is natural to her; but a heart in love has its 
foundation sapped, and immediately sinks under the 
weight of accidents that are disagreeable to its fa¬ 
vourite passion. . - 

In afflictions men generally draw their consols 
tions nut of books of morality, which indeed are of 
gioat use to fortify and strengthen the mind against 
the impiessions of sorrow. Monsieur St. Evremont, 
who does not approve of this method, recommends 
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author? who arc npt to stir up mirth in the timid of 
the readers, and fancies Don Quixote can give more 
relief to a heavy heart than Plutarch or Seneca, as 
it is much easier to diveit grief than to conquer it. 
This doubtless may have its effects on some tem¬ 
pers. I should rather have recourse to authors of a 
ipiito contrary kind, that give us instances of cala¬ 
mities and misfoituncs, and show human nature m 
its greatest distiesses. 

It the afflictions we groan under he very heavy, 
we, shall find some consolation in the society of as 
gteat sufferers as ourselves, especially when we laid 
our companions men of value and merit. II oui 
afflictions are light, we shall be eoinl'oited by the 
comparison we make between out selves ami our 
fellow-sufferers. A loss at sea, a lit ol sickness, or 
the death of a fuernl, aie such trifles, when we 
consider whole kingdoms laid in ashes, families put 
to the sword, wietclics shut up m dungeons, and the 
like calamities ol mankind, that we arc out of 
countenance foruurown weakness, if we sink under 
such little strokes of fortune. 

Let the disconsolate Leonora eonsidei, that at 
the very time m wlmh *>he languishes lor the loss 
of her deceased lover, tkme are poisons m «eveial 
parts of the world just perishing in shipwrei k ; 
others crying out tor mercy in the terrors of a death¬ 
bed repentance; otheis lying under the tortuios ol 
au infamous execution, m the like dreadful cala¬ 
mities; and she will find her sorrows vanish at the 
apjicaiance of those which aie so much greatei and 
more astonishing 

I would laither propose to the consideration of my 
afflicted disciple, tliat possibly what she now looks 
upon as the greatest misfoitune, is mil roally'sueh 
m itself. For my own pait, I question not but our 
souls in asepaiate stale will Wk tuck on their live* 
in quite another view, than what they had ol them 
iu the body ; duel what they now reminder as mis¬ 
fortunes and disappointments, will very often ap¬ 
pear to have been cm apes and blessings 

The mind that hath any east tovvaids devotion, 
naturally flies to it m its afflictions. 

When I was in France I heard a very remark¬ 
able story of two lovers, which 1 shall relate a( 
length m my to-morrow’s paper, not. only because 
the eimimstanees of it aie extraordinary, but be¬ 
cause it may serve as au illustration to all that can 
be said on this last head, and show the power of re¬ 
ligion in abating that particular anguish which 
seems to lie so heavy on Leonora. The story was 
told me hv a pnest, as I travelled with him in a 
stage-couch. I shall give it my reader as well as I 
can remember, 111 Ins own words, after I have pre¬ 
mised, that if consolations may he drawn from a 
wrong religion, and a misguided devotion, they 
cannot but flow much more naturally from those 
which are founded upon reason and established m 
good sense.—L. 

No. 164.] FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 7, 1711. 

Ilia; quia et me, inqutt, miseram, et te periilclit, Orpheu’ 
Jmnquc vale, feror ingeuti circumclatii uncle, 

Invajidasque tibl temleiis heu! non tua palmas. 

V 1 HQ Iv Georg 494 

Then thus the bride: What fury seiz'd on thee, 

Unhappy man 1 to lose thyself and me ’ 

Arid now farewell 1 involv'd in shades of night. 

If or ever 1 am ravish d from thy sight. 

In vain I roach my feeble hands to Join 

In sweet embraces, ah 1 no longer Ihine —Daymen I 

Cojjstantia was a woman of extraordinary wit | 
and beauty, but very unhappy m a father, who, ] 


having ariivcd at gieat riches by his own industry, 
took delight in nothing hut his money. Theodo¬ 
sius * was the vouuger son of a decayed family, of 
great parts ami learning improved by a genteel ar.d 
vntuous education. When he was in the twentieth 
year of his age he became acquainted with Constan¬ 
ts, who had not then passed her fifteenth. As he 
lived hut a few miles distant from her father's 
house, he had frequent oppoituuitics of seeing her; 
and by the advantages o) a good person and pleas¬ 
ing eouveisation, made such an impression on her 
heai L us it was impossible fortune to eflace. He 
was himself no less smitten with Constantia. A 
long acquaintance made them still discover new 
beauties in each othei, and by degrees raised in 
them that mutual passion which had an influence 
on their following lives. It unfortunately hap¬ 
pened, that in the midst of this mteicourse of love 
and fnendship betwee n Theodosius and Coustantia, 
there broke out an irreparable quairel between 
their parents, the one valuing himself too much 
upon Ins both, and the other upon his possessions. 
The father ol Coustantia was so incensed at the 
father of Theodosius, that he coutraeted an unrea¬ 
sonable aveision towards his son, insomuch that he 
forbade him his house, and charged his daughter, 
upon her duty, never to see bun more. In the mean 
time, to bleak off all coromumcation between the 
two loveis, whom he knew entertained secret hopes 
of some favouidhle oppentumty that should bring 
them together, he found out a young gentleman of 
good fortune and an agreeable peison, whom he 
pitched upon as a husband for his daughter, lie 
soon conceited this affair so well, that lie told Con¬ 
stantin it was his design to marry her to such a 
gentlemau, and that her wedding should he ce¬ 
lebrated cm such a day. Coustantia, who was 
overawed with the autlimity of her father, and un¬ 
able to object any thing against so advantageous 
a match, received the proposal with a profound 
silence, which her father commended in her, as the 
most decent manner of a virgin’s giving her con¬ 
sent to an overture of that kind. The noise of this 
intended mairiage soon reached Theodosius, who, 
after a long tumult of passions, which naturally rise 
in a lover’s heart on such an occasion, writ the fol¬ 
lowing letter to Coustantia; 

“ The thought of my Constantin, which for some 
years has been iny only happiness, is now become a 
gieator torment to mo than I am able to bear. 
Must I then live to see you another’s? The streams, 
the fields, and meadows, where we have so often 
talked together, grow painful to me; life itself is 
become a burden. May you long be happy in the 
world, but forget that there was ever such a man in 
it as “ Thkodosil’s.” 

This letter was conveyed to Coustantia that very 
evening, who fainted at the reading of it; and the 
next morning she was much more alarmed by two 
or three messengers, that came to her father’s 
bouse, one after another, to inquire if they had 
heard any thing of Theodosius, who it seems had 
left his chamber about midnight, and could no¬ 
where be found. The deep melancholy which had 
hung upon his mind some time before, made them 
apprehend the worst that could befal him. Con- 
sfantia, who knew that nothing but the repoit of 
her marriage could have driven him to such extre¬ 
mities, was not to he comforted. She now accused 

* Tlio Theodosius nmJ Constantin of Dr. LBiighorno, l c ol- 
leetion of letters, in 2 veils. 12mo., lakes Us rise from tbu paper 
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She here paused, and lifted up her eyes that 
streamed with tears towards the father; who was so 
moved with the sense of her sorrows, that he could 
nnlv command his voire, which was broke with sighs 
and sobbings, so fai as to bid her proceed. She 
followed his directions, and in a flood of tear? 
poured out her heart before him. The father could 
not forbear weeping aloud, insomuch that in the 
agonies of lus giief the scat shook under him. Con¬ 
stants, who thought the good man was thus moved 
by his compassion towards her, and by the horror 
of her guilt, proceeded with the utmost eontntirm to 
acquaint him with that vow of virginity in winch 
she was going to engage herself, as the proper 
atonement for her sins, and the only sacrifice she 
could make to the memory of Theodnuas. The 
father, who by this time had pretty well composed 
himself, hoist out again in tears upon hearing that 
name to which he had been so long disused, and 
upon receiving this instance of ail unparalleled 
fidelity from one who he thought had several years 
since given herself up to the possession of another 
Amidst the mien upturns of his sorrow', seeing his 
penitent overwhelmed with grief, he whs only able 
to hid her from tune to time be comforted ; to tell 
her that her sins were forgiven her—that her guilt 
was not so great as she apprehended—that she 
should not suffer herself to be afflicted above mea¬ 
sure. After which he recovered himself enough to 
give her the absolution in lorni ; directing her at 
the same time to repair to him again the next day, 
that he might eucoui age her in the pious resolution 
she hail taken, and give her suitable exhortations 
for her behaviour m it. Constantin retired, and 
the next morning renewed her applications. Theo¬ 
dosius, having manned his smil with proper thoughts 
and reflections, exerted himself on this occasion in 
the best manner he could to animate his penitent in 
the course of life she was entering upon, aud wear 
out of her mind those groundless fears and apprehen¬ 
sions which had taken possession of it; concluding 
with a promise to her that he would from time to time 
continue his admonitions when she should have taken 
upon her the holy veil. “ The rules of our respect¬ 
ive orders,” snjs he, “will uot permit that 1 should 
see you, hut you may assure yourself not only of 
having a place m my prayers, but of receiving such 
frequent instructions ns I can convey to you by 
letters. Go on cheerfully in the glonous course you 
have undertaken, aud you wilt quickly find such a 
peace and satisfaction in your mind, which it is not 
in the power of the world to give.” 

Coustantia’s heart was so elevated with the dis- 


herself for having so tamely given an ear to the 
proposal of a husband, and looked upon the new 
lover as the murderer of Theodosius. In short, she 
resolved to suffer the utmost effects of her father’s 
displeasure, rather than comply with a marriage 
which appeared to her so full of guilt and horror. 
The father seeing himself entirely rid of Theodo¬ 
sius, and likely to keep a considerable portion in 
his family, was not very much concerned at the ob¬ 
stinate refusal of hi- daughter; and did not find it 
< iL-rv difficult to excuse himself upon that account 
to his intended son-in-law, who had all along re¬ 
garded this alliance rather as a marriage ot 1011 - 
veuietice than of love. Constants had now no re¬ 
lic! hut m her devotions and exorcises of religion, 
to whiih her afflictions hail so entiiely subjected 
her mind, that aftei some years had abated the 
violence of her sorrows, and settled her thoughts in 
a kind of ti anqmllity, she resolved to pass tile re 
m,under of her day s m a convent. Her father was 
not displeased with a resolution which would save 
money in his family, and readily complied with Ins 
daughter's intentions. Aeiordingly, in the twenty- 
fifth y ear of her age, while her beauty was yet in 
all its height and bloom, he carried her to a neigh¬ 
bouring city, in Older to look out a sisterhood of 
nuns among whom to place his daughter. There 
was in this place a father ot a convent who was very 
much renowned for his piety and exemplary life ; 
and as it is usual in the Koun-h church for those 
who are under any gloat aflln tinny or trouble of 
nr.nil, to apply themselves to the most eminent iim- 
fc-sois for pardon and i oUMilation, our beautiful 
votary took the opportunity of confessing herself to 
this celebrated father. 

We nin-t now , eturn to Theodosius, who, the very 
morning that the above-mentioned inquiries had 
been made after linn, in rived at aieligious house in 
the city where now Coustantia resided; and desir¬ 
ing that seeieey and coni ealmont of the Idtlieis of 
the convent, winch is very usual upon any extra¬ 
ordinary occasion, ho made himself one of the order, 
with a puvate vow never to inquiie aftei Oou-laii- 
tia; whom hi' looked upon us given away to his 
rival upon the day ou which, according to common 
fame, their marnage was to have been solemnized. 
Having in his youth made a good progress in learn¬ 
ing, that ho might dedicate himself more entirely 
to religion, lie entered into holy orders, and in a 
few years became renowned for lus sanctity of life, 
and those pious sentiments which ho inspired into 
all who conversed with lum. It was this holy mail 
to whom Coustantia had determined to apply her¬ 
self in confession, though neither she nor any other, 
besides the prior of the convent, knew any thing of 
hi- name or family. The gay, tho amiable Theo¬ 
dosius had now taken upon him the name of Father 
Francis, and was so far concealed m a long heard, | 
a shaven head, and a religious habit, that ic was 
impossible to discover the man of the world in the 
venerable conventual. 

As he was one morning shut up in his confes¬ 
sional, Coustantia, kneeling by him, opened the 
state of her soul to him; and after having given, 
him the history of a life full of innocence, she burst 
out into tears, and entered upon that part of her 
story in which he himself had so great a share. “My 
behaviour,” says she, “ has, I fear, been the death 
of a man who had no other fault but that of loving 
me too much. Heaven only knows how dear he 
was to me whilst he lived, and how bitter the re 
merabrauce of him has been to me since his death." 


course of Father Francis, that the very next day she 
entered upon her vow. As soon as llie solemnities 
of her reception were over, she retired, as it is usual, 
with the abbess into her own apartment. 

Tho abbess bad been informed the night before 
of all that had passed between her novitiate and 
Father Francis: from whom she now delivered to 
her the following letter: 

“ As the first fruits of those joys aud consolations 
which you way expect from the life you are now en¬ 
gaged in, I must acquaint you that Theodosius, 
whose death sits so heavy upon your thoughts, is still 
alive; and that the father, to whom you have con¬ 
fessed yourself, was once that Theodosius whom you 
so much lament. The love winch we have bad for 
one another will make us more happy in its disap¬ 
pointment than it could have dime in its success. 
Providence has disposed of us for our advantage, 
though not according to our wishes. Consider vour 
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Theodosius still as dead, but assure yourself of one 
who will uot cease to j>ray for you in Father 

“ Francis.” 

Oon-tanha saw that the hand-writing agreed with 
the contents ot the lettet : and upon reflecting oil 
the voice of the person, the behaviour, and above all, 
the extreme sorrow of the fathei during her con¬ 
fession, she dis<overed Theodosius in every paiti- 
eular. After having wept with tears of joy, “ It is 
enough,” says she, “Theodosius is still in being. 1 
shall live with comfort and die in peace,” 

The letters which the father sent her atteiward 
are yet extant m the nunnery where she icsided; 
and are often rend to the young leligious, in order 
to inspire them with good resolutions and sentiments 
of viline. It so happened, that after Constautia 
had lived about ton yeais in the cloister, a violent 
fever broke out in the place, which swept away 
great multitudes, and among olhcis Theodosiu-. 
Upon his death-bed he sent his benediction m lively 
moving manner to Cnustantiu, who at that time was 
so far gone in the same fatal distemper, that she lay 
dolmous. Upon the interval which geneially pre¬ 
cedes death in sic kin-ss of this natme, the abbess, 
finding that the physicians had given her ovei, told 
her that Theodosius was just gone before her, and 
that he had smit hei his benediction in his last 
niomeutu. (\n--tantia leceived it with pleasure 
“ And now,” says -he, “ if 1 do not ask any thing 
I improper, let me he lamed by Theodosius. My vow 
| leaches no farther than the grave; what I ask is, 1 
hope, no violation of it.”—She died soon after, and 
was interred according to hei re;nest. 

Their tombs arc still to be seen, with a short La¬ 
tin inscription over them to the following purpose: 

“lleie lie the bodies of Father Frjncis and Sister 
Constance. They weio lovely in their lives, and in 
their deaths they were not divided.”—C. 

So. 165.J SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 8,17! 1. 

——-Si fur to npec'^i 1 us|, 

Kinjjere cmctulis mm oxamlita (.‘r *liu rr is 
Coutuigft tlabitun^ue lKcutu sumptrt pmlcntor 

llou Arb Poet, v JS. 

-If you would unheard-of thing* express, 

Invent new woids, we can indulge a iiiulc, 

Until the lueiicu rise to an abu.se —Ckkkui 

I have often wished, that as in our constitution 
there are several persons whose business is to watch 
over our laws, our liberties, aud commerce, certain 
men might be set apart as superintendents of our 
language, to hinder any words of a foreign coin 
from passing among us; and in particular to pro¬ 
hibit anv French phrases from becoming current in 
this kingdom, when those of our own stamp are al¬ 
together as valuable. The present war has so adul¬ 
terated our tongue with strange woids, that it would 
be impossible for one of our great-grandfathers to 
know what his posterity have been doing, were he 
to read their exploits m a modern newspaper. Our 
warriors are very industrious in propagating the 
French language, at the same time that they arc so 
gloriously successful in beating down their power. 
Our soldiers are men of strong heads for action, and 
perform such feats as they are not able to express, 
j They want words in their own tongue to tell us what 
it is they achieve, and therefore send us over ae- 
oimts of their performanc es in a jargon of phrases, 
which they learn among their conquered euemies. 
j Thev ought however to lie provided with secretaries, 

! ami asm led by our loreign ministers, to tell their 


story for them in plain English, and to let us know 
in our mother longue what it is our brave country, 
men are about. The French wouhf indeed be in the 
right to publish the news of the piesent war in the 
English phrases, and make then campaigns unin¬ 
telligible. Their people might flatter themselves 
that tilings are not so bad as they really are, weie 
they thus palliated with foreign terms, and thrown 
into shades and obscurity; but the English cannot 
be too clear in then nariative of those actions which 
have raised their country to a higher pitch of glory 
than it ever yet aimed at, and which will he still 
the more acliinied the better they are explained. 

For my pent, by that time a siege is earned on 
two ui thiee days, I am altogether lost and bewil¬ 
dered in it, and meet with so many liiexplu able clif- 
Inulties, that I se.nce know which side has the 
better of it, until I am informed by the Tower guns 
that the pl,u e is s'lirendu ed. 1 do indeed make 
some allow <itu es hu ibis pint ol the war. fortifica¬ 
tions have been lurrigu inventions, and upon that 
account abound in foie ign lei ms. But when we 
have won battles whit li may he dost l ibctl in our own 
language, why aie our papers tilled with so many 
unintelligible exploits, and the French obliged to 
lend us a pait ol their tongue holme we can know 
liovv they aie c onqueml i They must ho made ac¬ 
cessory to their own disgiacc, as the Bntons weie 
fmmoih so artificially wrought m the cuitaiu of the 
Roman theatre, that they seemed to draw it up ill 
older to give the spectators ail opportunity of seeing 
their own defeat celebiated upon the stage • tin so 
Mr. Diyden has translated that veise in Virgil 
I’cnpuroa ncle\ti lotlunt acil.eu Brctainii —Ciiouci ui 
AVhit'll Hitciv*o\en Union:* srein ti>iai*H*, 

Ami vlu*w the triumph that liu*ir slimue tin play*. 

The histones of all our foimer vvais are trans¬ 
mitted to us in our vernacular idiom, to use the 
phrase of a gieat modern critic * I do not find m 
any of our chi unifies, that Edward the Third ever 
‘ reconnoitred’ the enemy, though he often discovried 
the po-tiue of the French, and as otteii vanquished 
them in battle The Black 1 ’inice passed many u 
river without the help of ‘ pontoons,* and filled a ditch 
with fagots as successlully as the generals of our 
times do it with ‘ fascines * Our commanders luse 
half their praise, and our people half their joy, by 
means of those hard words and dark expressions m 
which oui newspupeis do so much abound. 1 have 
seen many a prudent citizen, ailei having read 
nveiy article, inquire of his next neighbour what 
news the mail had brought. 

I remember m that remarkable year, when our 
country was delivered from the greatest fears and 
apprehensions, and raised to the greatest height of 
gladness it hud ever felt since it was a nation,—I 
mean (ho yc at of Blenheim,—I had the copy of a 
lcttcl sent me out of the countly, which was wntten 
from a young gentleman in the army to his father, 
a man of good estate and plain sense. As the letter 
was very modishly checkered with this modern ini- 
litaiy eloquence, I shall present my reader with a 
copy of it. 

“ Sir, 

“ Upon the junction of the French and Bavarian 
armies, they look post behind a great morass, which 
they thought impracticable. Our general the next 
day sent a party of horse to ‘ reconnoitre’ them from 
a little ‘ hauteur,’ at about a quarter of un hour’s 
distance from the a inn, who returned again to the 

* ilr Kulimit Bentley. 
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campunnb«eiveii through several ‘ defiles,’ in one 
of which they met with a paity of French that had 
been ' marauding,’ and made them all prisoning at 
discretion. The day after a drum armed at Mir 
camp, with a message which he would communicate 
to none but the general; he was followed by a tlum- 
pet, who they say behaved himsell very saucily, 
with a message from the Duke of Havana. The | 
next morning our army, being divided into two 
‘ corps,’ made a movement towards the enemy You 
will hear in the public prints bow we tieateil them, 
with the other circumstances of that glorious day. I 
had the good fmtunc to be m that regiment that 
pushed the 1 gens d’armes ’ Several French batta¬ 
lions, which some say were* a 1 corps de rescivc,’ 

| made a show of resistance ; hut it only pioved a 
‘ gasconade,’ for upon our preparing to iill up a 
liltlo ‘ fosse,’ i*> curler to attack them, they beat the 
‘ cliainadc,’ and sent us a ‘ carte blanche.’ Their 
‘ commandant,’ with a gieat many other general 
ofliiers. and tumps without mnnbei. are made pi t- 
soueis of war, and will, I believe, give you a visit m 
England, the ‘ caitel’ not being vet settled. Not 
•Jin stmimig but the-e jiartir ulars will be veiy wil- 
conie to yon, 1 congratulate you upon them, and 
am your most dutiful sou,” Ac. 

The father of the young gentleman, upon the pe¬ 
rusal of the letter, tumid it contained gieat news, 
but could not guess jvh.it it was. Ho immediately 
communuated it to tin: cut ate of the paiisb, who. 
upon tlm reading of it, being vexed to see any thing 
he could not nude)stand, fell into a kind ol passion, 
and told him, that his soil had sent him a leltoi that 
was ueithei fish, flesh, nor good red-hming. “ I 
wish," says he, “ the captain mav lm ‘compos men¬ 
tis ’ he talks of a saucy trumpet, and a dium that 
carnes messages; then who is tins ‘ cailc blanche r’ 
lie* must eithei banter us, or he is out ot his senses.” 
The father, who always looked upon the eui ate as a 
learned man, began to fret, inwardly ut his son’s 
usage, ami producing a letter which lie had wiitten 
to him about three posts beioie, *‘ You see heie,” 
says he, “ when he writes lor money he knows how 
to speak intelligibly enough; there is no man m 
England can express himself clearer, when he wants 
a new furniture tor his horse.” In shoit, the old 
man was so puzzled upon the point, that it might 
have fared ill with his son, had he not seen all the 
prints about three days after tilled w ith the same 
terms of ait, and that Charles only writ like other 
men.—L. 


No. If/,.] MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 10, 1711. 

--Quotl neo Jovls irn. nee 

Nee poteriL ferruni, uoe etlax ubolero vetuntas, 

Ovid. Mot xv. 671 

-Which nor dreads (he ra^o 

Of tunpeate, hie, or war, or wasting age.— Wjna-vv. 

Auiskule tells us, that the world is a copy or 
transcupt of those ideas which are in the mind of 
the first Being, and that those ideas which arc* in the 
mind of man are a transcript of the world. To this 
we may add, that words aie the transcript of those 
ideas which are in the mind of man, and thufj 
writing or printing is the transcript of words, 

As the Supreme Being ha3 expressed, and as it 
were, printed his ideas m the creation, men express 
their ideas in books, which by this great invention 
of these latter ages may last as long as the sun and 
moon, and perish only in the general wreck of na¬ 
ture Thus Cowley in his poem on the Resurrec¬ 


tion, mentioning the destruction of the universo bai 
these admirable hues ■ 

Now nil the wiile extended sky. 

Ami all th han^omom wmldaou high, 

And Vutil's snettd weak sh ill die. 

There is no other method of fixing those thoughts 
which arise and disappear in the numl of man, and 
tiansmitting them to the* last pounds of time; no 
other method of giving a peimaueticy to our ideas, 
and pieservmg the knowledge of any partieulm per¬ 
son, when his body is mixed with the common mass 
of matter, and his soul retired into the* wotld of 
spuits. Books aie the legacies that a great genius 
leaves to mankind, winch are ilclneied down fiom 
generation to generation, as presents to the posterity 
of those who aie yet unborn. 

All other arts ot perpetuating our ideas continue 
hut a blunt time. Statues can last hut a few thou 
I sands of years, edifices fewer, and colours still 
lower than edilups. Michael Angelo, Fontana, anil 
Raphael, will hereatter he what Phidias, Vitruvius, 
and Apelles aie at present; (he names of great sta- 
ttiaries, architects, and painters, whose works aie 
lust. The several aits arc expressed in mouldering 
niatenals. Nalnie Mnk» under them, and is not able 
to support the ideas which are impressed upon it. 

The circumstance which gives authors an advan¬ 
tage above allthese great masters is this, that they can 
multiply their originals; oi rather can make copies 
of their works, to what number they please, which 
shall he as valuable its the originals themselves. 
This gives a great author something like a prospect 
of eternity, hut at the same tune deprives him of 
those other advantages which artists meet with. The 
artist*finds greater leturns in piofit, as the author in 
fame. What an inestimable price would a Virgil 
or a limner, a Cicero or an Aristotle hear, were* 
their woiks, like a statue-, a building, or a picture, 
to be confined only in one place, and made the pro¬ 
pel ty of a single person ! 

11 wiitings arc* thus durable, and may pass from 
age to age through the whole course of time, bow 
caioful should an author be of committing any thing 
to print that, may emrupt posterity, and poison the 
minds of men with vice and error! Writers of 
gieat talents, who employ their parts in piopugatilig 
immorality, and seasoning vinous sentiments with 
wit and humout, aie to be looked upon as the pests 
of society, and the enemies ot mankind. They 
leave books behind them (as it is said of those who 
die m distempers which breed an ill-will towards 
their own species,) to scatter lnfe iion and destroy 
their posteiity. They act the couritcrnaits of a 
Confucius or a Socrates; and seem to have been 
sent into the world to deprave human nature, and 
sink it into the condition of brutality. 

I havo seen some Roman Catholic authors who tell 
us that vicious writers Continue iu purgatory so long 
as the influence of their writings continues upon 
posterity: “ for purgatory,” say they, “ is nothing 
else hut a cleansing us of our sins, which cannot ho 
said to be done away, so long as they continue to 
operate, and corrupt mankind. The vicious author,” 
say they, “ sins after death; and so long as ho con- 
tinues to sin, so long must he expect to be punished.” 
Though the Roman Catholic notion of purgatory be 
indeed very ridiculous, one cannot but think, that if 
the soul after death has any knowledge of what 
passes'in this world, {hat of an immoral writer would 
receive much more regret from the sense of corrupt¬ 
ing, than satisfaction from the thought of pleasing, 
his surviving admirers. 


I 
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To take off from the severity of this speculation, 

1 shall conclude this paper with a story of an atheis¬ 
tical auitior, who at u time when he lay dangerously 
sick, and had desired the assistance oi a neigli- 
boimng curate, confessed to him with great contri¬ 
tion, that nothing sat more heavy at Ins heart than 
the sense of his having seduced the age hy lus wnt- 
jngs, and that then evil luilueucc was likely to con¬ 
tinue even alter lus death. The curate upon farther 
examination finding the penitent in the utmost ago¬ 
nies of despair, and being himself a man of learn¬ 
ing, told linn, that he hoped lus ease was not so 
dcspeiatc as he appiehended, siuie lie found that he 
was so very sensible ot lus fault, and so sineeiely lc- 
euled of it. The penitent still uiged the evil ten- 
eney of his book to submit all religion, and the 
little ground of hope Llieic could be lot one whose 
writings would continue to do mischief when Ins 
body was laid in ashes. The cuiate, finding no 
Other way of comforting him, told him that he did 
well in being afflicted tor the evil design with vvlui h 
he published lus’ hook ; but that he ought to he very 
thankful that thcie was no danger ot its doing any 
hurt: that his cause was so veiy had, aud his aigu- 
ments so weak, that lie did not apprehend any ill 
effects of it : in shoit, that he mightiest satisiied 
his book could do no more mischief alter lus death, 
than it had done whilst he was living. To which he 
added, for Ins Idilhoi satisfaction, that he did not be¬ 
lieve any besides lus partic ular lilends and acquamt- 
anee had ever bee n at the pains ol leading it, or 
that any body after lus death would ever liiqune 
aftei it. The dying man had still so much the 
frailty of an author 111 him, as to be cut to the heart 
with these consolations; and, without unsw eulig the 
good man, asked lus friends about him (with ft pee¬ 
vishness that is natural to ;t sick person) where they 
had picked up &uch a bloc khead '** and whether they 
thought him a proper person to attend one m Ins 
condition t The curate, finding that the author did 
not expect to be dealt with as a real and sinerie 
penitent, but us a penitent of importance, alter a 
short admonition withdrew ; not questioning but lu* 
should be again scut lor if the sickness gievv des¬ 
perate. The author however recovered, and lias 
since written two or tin ec other tracts with the same 
spirit, and veiv luckily for lus poor soul, with the 
same success.*—C. 
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- - - — Fult baud ivjnobilis Argis, 

Qui se credebat minis audire trngeodos. 

In vacuo l«ctus .lessor plausorque theatre), 

Cmte-ra qui vitee servaret munla recto 
More; bonus sane vicinus, amabilO Icospes, 

Conns in uxort-m ; posset qui igcioccere servis, 

Et signo laiso non msanire laqetnc, 

Posset qui rupem ot putenm vit,irc patentem 
lhc, ubi eogiiatorum eipibus eunsque releclux, 

Fjcpul'.t elleboro niorbum hilcinquc* meraco, 

El redit ad rose . Put me oecidi-dis, amici. 

Non scrvastis, ait, cm, sic cxlorta votuptas, 

Lt cleniplus per vim mentis gratissimus error 

lion, 2 Ep li 128 

IMITXTItD. 

There liv'd in Prime Geomn (they record) 

A worthy member, no small fool, a lord , 

Who, though the house was up, delighted sato, 

Heard, noted, answer'd as In full debate. 


* The atheisUcal writer here alluded to, might, perhaps, be 
Mr Tol,met, who is said, hy a writer in the Examiner, to have 
been the bull of the Tatter, and for the aame reasons, proba¬ 
bly, of the Spectator 


In ail but this, a mail of sober life, 
honcl of his friend, and civil to hu wife, 

Not quite a madman, though a pasty fell, 

And much too wise to walk into a well 

Jinn tile damn d deader and Ins friends immur'd, 

They hied, they euppd, they purg'd. 111 short they cur'd, 

WTie lenet the gentleman began to stale . 

“ My fi muds ' he cry’d " pox take you for your earn 1 
That trout .1 patriot of distinguish ei note, 

Have bled and purg'd me to a simple vote ’—Poet 

The unhappy force of an imagination litiguulod 
by the chn k of leason and judgment, was the sub- 
ji'ct of a former speculation. My readei may le- 
member Unit lie lias seen ill one of my papeis a 
complaint ol an unfortunate gentleman, who was 
unable to contain himself (when any ordmoiy mat¬ 
ter was laid liehue him) fiont adding a lew circum¬ 
stances to enliven plain nan alive. That ctnres 
pondent was a person of too waiin a complexion to 
lie* satisfied with things merely as they stood m na¬ 
ture, and theii'fme burned incidents whic h should 
have happened to have pleased him m the story 
The same ungoveuied fancy which pushed that ecu' 
respondent on, in spite ill himself, to relate public 
and licituuous falsehoods, makes the apt hoi of lhc 
billowing letter do the same m pin ate; one is a 
piutnig, the other a silent bar. 

Them is little pursued m the eriois of either of 
these worm, j, but mere pieseut amusement; but 
the folly o' Mm vvlm lets his lam v place him in dis 
taut scenes untroubled and uninteiltipled, is very 
much piefeivdile to lhat of him who is even forcing a 
belief, and defending lus lintmths with new inven¬ 
tions. But [shall hasten to let this liar in soldo* 
cpiy, who calls himself a castle-builder, desciibe 
himself vvilli the same umeseivedness as hiimerly 
ajipearecl in my eciriespondelil above mentioned. If 
a man vveie to be serious cm this subject, he might 
give very grave admonitions to those* who are fol¬ 
lowing any tlnng m tins hie, on which they think 
to place their hearts, and tell them they are really 
castle-builder*, Fame, gloiy, wealth, honour, have 
ill the piospect pleasing illusions; blit they who 
ciime to possess my of them will find they are ingre¬ 
dients towaids happiness, to be regarded only in 
the second place and that when they are valued m 
the liist dcgice they are as disappointing as any of 
the phantoms m the following letter.— 

“ Mu. Sitxtaiok, September 6, 1711. 

“ 1 am a fellow of a very odd frame of mind, as 
you will find by the sequel; and think myself fool 
enough to descive a plac e in your paper. I am un¬ 
happily far gone in building, and am one of that 
species of men who are properly denominated castle- 
builders, who scorn to be beholden to the eaitli for 
a foundation, or dig in the bowels of it for mate¬ 
rials; but erect their structures in the most unstable 
of elements, the air; fancy alone laying the line, 
marking tho extent, and shaping the model. It 
would be difficult to enumerate what august palaces 
and stately porticos have grown under my forming 
imagination, or what verdant meadows aud shady 
groves have started into being by the powerful feat 
of a warm fancy. A castle-builder is even just 
i what he pleases, and as-sucb I have grasped imagi¬ 
nary sceptres, and delivered uncontrollable edicts, 
from a tnrone to which conquered nutious yielded 
obeisance. I have made 1 know uot how many in¬ 
roads into France, and ravaged the very heart of 
that kingdom; I have dined in the Louvre, and 
drank champaign at Versailles; and I would have 
yon take notice, I am not only able to vanquish n 
people already ‘ cowed’ and accustomed to flight. 
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but I could, Alintftiror-like,* drive the British ge¬ 
neral from the field, vvcie I less a Pioteotant, or 
bad ever been affionted by the confederates. There 
is no ait or profession, whose most celebrated mas¬ 
ters I have not eclipsed. Wherever I have afforded 
my salutary picsetice, fevers have ceased to burn 
and agues to shako the human fabric. When an 
eloquent lit bas been upon me, ail apt gesture and 
proper cadem e have an limited each sentence and 
garing crowds have found their passions winked up 
into rage, or soothed into a culm. 1 am shoit, and 
not vciy well made; vet upon sight of a hne wo¬ 
rn,in, I have stretched intopioper suture, and killed 
with a good air and mien. These are the gay 
phantoms that dance lietore my waking eyes, and 
compose my day-dreams. I should he the most con¬ 
tented happy man alive, wcie (lie chimerical hap¬ 
piness vv hn h sluing* from the paintings of tuuey 
less fleeting aim tiansitoiy. Hut alas! it is with 
grid of nn nd I tell you, the least bieath of wind has 
often demolished m\ mugniliient edilices, swept 
away tuy gioves, and leit no moie liaie ol them 
Ulan if they had ncvei been. My exelierjuei lias 
sunk and vanish d by a rap ou my dom ; the salu¬ 
tation of a (mu,i Inn cost me a whole continent, 
and in the same moment L have been pulled by the 
sleeve, my eruvvn has iallen fiotn my head. The 
dl i onsei]uenrc of these reveues is inconceivably 
gieat, seeing the loss of lmaginniy possessions makes 
inipicssions ol real woe Besides, had economy is 
v i.sihle and appaient m buildeis of invisible mali¬ 
sons. My tenants’ adveitisements of rums and 
dilapidations olfen cast a damp on my spoils, even 
in the instant w hen the sun, m ali ins splendour, 
gilds my eastern palaces. Add to this, the pensive 
djuilgeiy m building, and constant grasping aerial 
tiovcels, distrai ts and shatters (lie mind, and the 
fond builder of Babels is often cursed with an inco¬ 
herent diversity and confusion ot thoughts. I do 
not know to whom 1 rail more properly apply niys, it 
for relief from this fantastical evil, than to y out self, 
whom I earnestly implore to accommodate me with 
a method now to settle my head and cool my brain¬ 
pan. A dissertation on castle-building may not only 
be serviceable to myself, but all arcbiteits, who dis¬ 
play their skill in the thin element. Such a favour 
would oblige me to make my next soliloquy not con¬ 
tain the (liaises of my dear self, but of the Spectator, 
who shall, by complying with this, make me 

“ His obliged humble servant, 

T. “ VlTKUVftJS.” 
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— — Pectus priecpptis format amicis—Holt 2 Ep. L 128 

Forms lire soft iiosoin with the gentlest art.—Poet 

It would bo arrogance to neglect the application 
of my eonespondeuts so lar, as noi sometimes to 
kuseit their animadversions upon my paper; that of 
tins day shall be therefore wholly composed of the 
hints which they have sent me. 

“ Mr. Spectator, 

“ l send you this to congratulate your late choice 
of a subject, for treating on which you deserve pub- 4 
lie thanks; 1 mean that on those licensed tyrants 
the schoolmasters. If you cun disarm them of their 
rods, you will certainly have your old age reve¬ 
renced by all the young gentlemen of great Britain 
who are now between seven and seventeen years. 

♦Alluding to a furious character in Drydou’a Conquest of 
Qnnads. 


You may boast that the incomparably wise Quinti¬ 
lian and you are ot one mind in this particular. 
1 Si nu esl (says lie) mf-ni lam tllibeutlu ut cbjurga- 
lume non caingatui, u chum ad plagai, ut pi'iuma 
quteijue mannpm, durahitxo ,’ i. e. ' It any child be 
of so disingenuous a nature, as not to stand cor¬ 
rected bj repioof, lie, like the very worst of slaves, 
will be hardened even against blows themselves.’ 
And aftenvaid, 1 1‘uilat dicere in ijitcr jnobra najandi 
konuncb iita urdandi jura abutantur i. c. ‘ 1 blush 
to say hwvv shamefully those wukod men abuse the 
power of correction.’ 

“ I was broil myself, Sir, in a very great school,* 
of which the master was u Welshman, but. certainly 
descended from a Spanish family, as plainly ap¬ 
peared flora his temper as well as his ir.ltne. f 1 
leave you to judge what sort of a schoolmaster a 
Welshman nigral ted on a Spaniard would make. 
So very dreadful had he made himself to me, that 
although it is above twenty years since I felt his 
heavy hand, yet still once a month at least I dream 
of him, so stunig ail impression did he make oil my 
mind it is a sign he has fully terrilied me w'akmg, 
who still continues to haunt me sleeping. 

“ And yet I may say without vanity, that the 
business of the school was what I did without great 
ditliculty ; and I was not leinarkably unlucky ; and 
yet such was the master’s severity, (hat once a 
month, oroftcuci, I suffered as much as would have 
satisfied the law of the land foi a petty larceny. 

Many a white and tender hand, which the fond 
mother had passionately kissed a thousand and a 
thousand times, have I seen whipped until it was 
coveied With blood; perhaps for smiling, or fm go¬ 
ing oryaid and a halt out of a gate, or tor waiting 
an o for an A, oi an a for an o. These were oui 
gieat faults 1 Many a brave and noble spirit has 
been tlicro broken; others have inn from thence, 
and were never heard of aftei ward. It is a Worthy 
attempt to undertake the cause of distressed youth; 
and it is a noble, piece of kmglit-ei ranlry to enter 
the list against so many armed pedagogues. It is 
(iity but we had u set of men, polite in their beha¬ 
viour and method ot teat lung, who should be put 
into a condition of being above flattering or feanug 
the parents of'those they instruct, We might then 
possibly see learning become a pleasuie, and chil¬ 
dren delighting themselves m that which they now 
abhor for coming upon such hard terms to them. 
What would be still a greater happiness arising from 
the cure of such instructors, would be, that we should 
have no more pedants, nor any bred to learning who 
had not genius for it. 

“ I am, with the utmost sincerity. Sir, 

“ Your most affectionate humble servant.” 

” Mr. Spectator, Richmond, Sept. 5, 1711. 

" 1 am a boy, of fourteen years of age, and have 
for this last, year been under the tuition of a doctor 
of divinity, who has taken the school of this place 
under his care.From the gentlcmau’s great ten¬ 
derness to me and friendship to my father, I am very 
happy in learning my book with pleasm e. We never 
leave off our diversions any I’ai ther than to salute him 
at hours of play when he pleases to look on. It is im¬ 
possible for any of us to love our own parents better 
than wo do him. He never gives any of us a harsh 

• Eton 

t Dr. Charles Roderick", master, the provoFt of Eton-school, 
and afterward mostei ot Kiinj s-oollege, Canihriiiqe. 

I This was Dr. Nicholas Biady, who joined In i’ie new ver¬ 
sion ot the Psalms, anil was author of several volumes of 
sermons 
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word, and wc think it the greatest punishment in No. 169.] THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER lit, 1717. 
the world when he will not speak to any of ns. My &c vlUl erat ; faPll6 onme3 ptrfe „ c a<; p , vi . 

Profiler auu 1 nre both together inditing this letter. Cum quibun erat cunqite una, his sc sc dedure 

He is a year older than 1 am, but is now ready to Eorum obsequi studus . adversiA nenwn *. 

bleak his heart that the doctor has not taken any . Nunquaro proponem alwr l la faeilhme 

notice of him these three days. It yon please to j Tkr. Andr act, i sc. 1. 

print this ho uill sco it, and, w'e hope, taking it for | „ la ,„ )pr of , rfp was , hl3 . t0 bptir „ 10l „v fry bo.lj•» hu- 
my biother’s earnest desire to bo reMoied to his mours, to roiuplv with Iho inclinations' and pursuita of those 
favoiil, he will again sifcllc upon him. he conversed with: to contradict nobody, never to fusumo a 

“ Your most obedient servant, T. S.” , TT’VT .dhns Tins .1 the .eudy way to pm ap- 

* I pirtuse wilhcait exciting envy 

‘ Mr. Spectator, _ ! Man is subject to innumerable pains and sorrows * 

“1011 have represented several sort of imperil- by the very condition of humanity, and yet, as if 
nents singly; 1 wish you would now proceed and nfl ( U ro had not sown evils enough m life, we arc 
deseribe sotno of them in sets. It often happens 111 continually adding grief to grief, and aggravating 
public assemblies, that a party who came thither to- the comuimi calamity by our cruel treatment of one 
gethcr, or whose impprtinenoes are of an equal an(J ,| 1( . r _ E vm y man’s natiiral weight of afflictions 
juteh, act in concert, and are so full of themselves as , )S s ^]j ) llfw j c more heavy by the envy, malice, trea- 
to give disturbance to all that are about (hem. j ,hetv, or injustice of his neighbour. At the same 
Sometimes you have a set ot whispercis who lay tln , e 'that the storm beats upon the whole sperms, 
their heads together in order to saeribee every body | we , ue f a u, n{f f l)U [ upn n one another, 
within their obseivatiou; sometimes a set ot lauglieis ; pjalf the misery of human life might be extm- 
that keep up an insipid mirth tu thcii own corner, j Ru i s ] u „l, w„ u ld men alleviate the gcncial rnr.se thev 
aml by their noise and gestures show they have no )]( , un j eri |, y muUia i 0 ffi c0s „f compassion, benevol 
respect for the rest of the company. You fuWpumtly leucc, and humanity. Thoie is nothing, thueCore, 
meet with those sets ut the opera, the play, the which we ought more to encourage in ourselves and 
water-works, * nud other public meetings, where others, than that disposition of mind which m our 
their whole business is to draw off the attention of i allguat , P guo9 utu ] er t h e title of good-nature, and 
the spectators ft uni the entertainment and to fix it | w ] llc h 1 shall choose for the subject of this day’s 
upou themselves; and it is to be ob.-ei ved that the ! speculation. 

impertinence is evpr loudest, when the set happens , Good-nature is mote agreeable in conversation 
to be made up ol thiee or lour females who have got than wit, and gives a certain tui to the countenance, 
what ytiu call a woman s man among them. which is moie amiable than boautv. It shows virtue 

'• I am at a loss to know lrom whom people of . in f-urest light, takes off in some measure from 

fortune should learn this behaviour, unless it be from j the ( l,.f ulm , t y of vice, and makes even folly and im- 
the footmen who keep their places at a new'play, p ert i lienc() supportable. 

and are often seen passiug away their time in sets j There is no society or conversation to he kept up 
at all- 11 ,urs m the lace ot a lull house, and with a 1 ; n ;j 1( . W oild without good-nature, or something 
perfect disregard to the people of quality sitting on w hich must bear its appeaiauco, and supply its 
each side of them. . ! place. For this reason mankind have been forced 

“ F or preserving therefore the decency of public t 0 invent a kind of .irtilleial humanity, which is what 
assemblies, methinks it would be but reasonable we express by the word good-breeding. For if vre 
that those who disturb others should pay at least a j examine thoroughly the idea of what wc call so, we 


each side of them. . I place. For this reason mankind have been forced 

“ 1' or preserving therefore the decency of public Pl i nv cnt a kiud of artificial humanity, which is what 
assemblies, metlimks it would be but reasonable ue express by the word good-breeding. For if we 
that those who disturb others should pay at least a examine thoroughly the idea of what we call so, we 
double price for their places ; or rather women of shall find it to be nothing else but an imitution and 
birth and distinction should he inhumed, that a mimicry of good-nature, or, in other terms, affabi- 
levity of behaviour m the eyes of people of under- i, tv< complaisance, and easiness of temper reduced 
standing degrades them below their meanest at- j„( 0 an al j. 

tendnnts; and gentlemen should know that a fine These exterior shows and appearances of liuma- 
coat is a livery, wheu the person who wears it dis- n ; ty rtm< j tir a mau wonderfully popular and beloved, 
covers no higher sense than that, ot a footman. when they are founded upon a real good-nature; 

. “ I am, fell', \ our most humble vervaut.” , but without it, are like hvnocrisy in religion, or a 


tendnnts; and gentlemen should know that aline These exterior shows and appearances of liuma- 
coat is a livery, wheu the person who wears it dis- | n ; ty rtm< jer a mau wouderfully popular and beloved, 
covers no higher sense than that, ot a footman. when they are founded upon a real good-nature; 

. “ I am, fell', \ our most humble vervaut.” but without it, are like hypocrisy in religion, or a 

“ Bedfordshire, Sept. 1 1711. hare f° rm °f holiness, which, when it is discovered, 
“ Mu. .Spectator ' ' makes a man more detestable than professed impiety. 

“ I am one of those whom every body calls a Good-nature is generally born with us; health, 
poacher, and sometimes go out to course with a ; prosperity^ and kind trealment f:rom the world are 
brace of grey hounds, a mastiff, and a spaniel or g rea f cherishers of it where they find it; but no. 
two; and when I am weaiy with coursing, and have thing is capable of forcing it up, where it does not 
killed hares enough,f go to an alehouse to refresh K row (, f itself. It is one of the blessings of a happy 
myself. I beg the favour of you (as you set up for constitution, which education may improve, but not 
a reformer) to send us word how many dogs you will P r °duce. , 

allow us to go with, how many full pots of ale to Xenophon, in the life of his imaginary prince, 
drink, and how many hares to kill in a day, and whom he describes as a pattern for real ones, is al- 
you will do a great piece of service to all the sports- ' t . a y s celebrating the philanthropy or good-nature of 
men. Be quick, then, for the time of coursing is l* 18 hero, which he tells ns he brought into the world 
come on. Yours in haste, ». with him, and gives many remarkable instances of 

T, « Isaac Hkdgedi'ich.” ** * n ' lls childhood, as well as in all the several parts 

——’-- ■ ■ " ■■■-- 1 —— of his life.* Nay, on his death-bed, he describes 

* This was the Water-theatre, a famous show of those times, bim as being pleased, that while his soul returned to 

Invented by on© Mr Wiwatanley, and exhibited at tins lower ». ♦, . • » j l \a * -_ * 

end of Piccadilly; consisting,of sea-gods, goddesses, uyinphs, him who made it, his body should incorporate with 
mermaids, tritons, tie, playing and spouting out water, and lift the great mother of all things, and by that means 

mingled with water, he. performed every evening between -—,—-—--—-——- 

fl-e and Its. • Xouoph Do Cyri fneUt lib. vlit cap vil ec. 3 edit. J, A 

t Eucw, g V(L ( oln b p, 5fo, 


men. Be quick, then, for the 
come on. Yours ir 

T. “ Is 
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j become beneficial to all mankind. For which reason 
he gives Lib sons a positive order not to enshrine it 
in gold or silver, but to lay it in the earth as soon 
as the life was gone out ot it. _ 

An instance of such an overflowing Of humanity, 
such an exuberant love to mankind, could not bavo 
enteied into the imagination of a writer, who had 
not a soul filled with grout tdeas^aud a general be- 
i uendeuce to mankind. 

! In that celebrated passage of Sallust, where 
' •Oa'sar and Cato are placed in such beautiful, but 
; opposite lights,* Caesar’* character is chiefly mude 
- up of good-nature, as it showed itself in all its forms 
towards his fuonds or lus enemies, his servants or 
dependants, the guilty or the distressed. As for 
Cato's cnaracter, it is rather awful than amiable. 
Justice seems most agreeable to the nature of God, 

I and money to that of man. A being who has 110 - 
! thing to pardon in himself, may rewaid every man 
! acroiding to his woiks; but ho“ whose veiy best ac- 
j (ions must be seen with grains of allowance, cannot 
| be too mild, moderate, and forgiving. For this 
! icasou, among all the monstrous characters in human 
nature, theie is none so odious, nor indeed so exqui¬ 
sitely ridiculous, as that of a rigid severe tcrnpei in 
a vvoilhlcss man. 

This part of good-nature, however, which con¬ 
sists m the paidonmg and overlooking of faults, n 
to he exercised only in doing ourselves justue, and 
(hat too m the ordinniy coinmeiee and (/eminences 
ol life : fin in the public administrations of justice, 
merry to one may be uuelty to others. 

It is gmiMi almost iutu a maxim, that good- 
ualured men are not always men of the most wit 
This observation, in my opinion, has no foundation 
m Until!c The greatest wits I have conversed with, 
me men eminent for their humanity. I take, 
rheielbre, tins rcmaik to have been occasioned by 
two reasons Fust, because ill-natmc among ordi- 
, nary observers passes for wit, A spiteful saying 
■ gratiJies so many littlo passions in those who hear 
it, that it geneially mceb with a good reception. 
The laugh rises upon it, and the man who utters it 
is looked upon as a shietvd satirist. This may he 
one reason, why a great many pleasant companions 
appear so surpnstugly dull, when they have endea¬ 
voured to be merry in pt^nt; the public being mole 
just than private dubs or assemblies, in distinguish¬ 
ing between what is wit, and what is ill-natmc. 

Another reason why the good-natured man may 
sometimes hung bis wit in question, is, perhaps, be¬ 
cause he is apt to be moved with compassion lor 
those misfoi tunes or infirmities, which another would 
turn into ridicule, and by that means gam the re¬ 
putation of a wit._ The ill-natured man, though but 
of equal parts, gives himself a larger field to pa¬ 
late in ; be exposes those failings in human natuie 
which the other would cast a veil over, laughs at vices 
which tho other either excuses or conceals, gives utter¬ 
ance to reflections which thoothei stifles, falls indiffer¬ 
ently upon friends or enemies, exposes the poison wdio 
nas obliged him, and, in short, sticks at nothing that 
may establish Ins i haracler as a wit. It is uo wonder, 
therefore, that ho succeeds ill it bettor than the man 
of humanity,f as a person who makes use of indi¬ 
rect methods is more likely to grow rich than the 
fair trader.—L. 


• Sallust Bell. Catil. c. llv 

t If Dr. Swifts wit was to ho subjected ts this scrutiny, it 
wo,lid be circumscribed within a very narrow-compass The 
chief source from which it sprung was the indigmtlku; that 
gnawed ins heart. 
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In iliuore luce omnia iiiiunt vltia. injuriio, 

Suspntones, minncitlu', inducin', 

Helium, pax rursum- Tut Kun. act. I. sc. I 

In love are all theie ills: suspicions, quarrels, 

Wrongs, reconcilements, war, and peace again—CoLKUAV. 

Upon looking over the letters of.my fe’malo cor¬ 
respondents, I find several from womep complain* 
mg of jealous husbands, and at the tamo time pro¬ 
testing their own innocence; and desiring my ad 
vice on this occasion, I shall therefore take this 
subject into my consideration; and the more wil¬ 
lingly, because I find that the Marquis of Halifax, 
who, in hia Advice to a Daughter, has inatiucted a 
wife how to behave herself towards a false, an in 
temperate, a eholeiu, a sullen, a covetous, or a silly 
husband, has not spoken one word of a jealous hus¬ 
band. 

“ Jealousy is that pain who h a man feels froifi 
the apprehension that he is not equally beloved by 
the prison whom ho entnely loves.” Now because 
our inward passions and m« filiations can never 
make themselves visible, it is impossible for a jea¬ 
lous man to be thoroughly cured of his suspicions, 
llis thoughts hang at best m a stale of doubtfulness 
aud uncertainty ; and are never capable of receiving 
any satisfaction on the adv intageous side ; so that 
his inquiries are most successful when they discover 
nothing. Ills ple.isuic arises from lus disappoint¬ 
ments, and his life is spent m puisuit of a secret 
that destroys lus happiness if he (hanee to filjtl it. j 
An anient love is always a strong ingredient in 
Ins passion ; feu the same affection which stirs up 
the jealous man’s desires, and gives tho party be¬ 
loved s o beautiful a figure in lus imagination, makes 
him believe she kindles the same passion in others, 
and ujipears as amiable to all bebulders. And as 
jealousy thus arises from an extraordinary love, n 
is of so delicate a nature, that it scorns to take up 
with any thing less than an equal return of love. 
Not the warmest expressions of affection, the softest 
and most tender hypocrisy, are able to give any i 
satisfaction where we aie not persuaded*that the i 
affection is leal, and the satisfaction mutual. For j 
(he jealous nufti wishes himself a kind of deity to ! 
tlie poison he loves. lie would lie tho only plea- ' 
slue uf her senses, the employment other thoughts, j 
and is angiy at every thing she admires, or takes ! 
delight in, besides himself, , . 

Phicdra’s request to lus mistress, upon his leav- j 
mg hei for three days, is lninutaLly beautiful and j 
natural: | 

Cum liulite isto pr.vipriH, absent ut sies: 

Dips noitosque me umrs. me deaidere#: 

Me fonnnes, me cxpectes . tie me cogitea: 

Me spores: mo to obleotea . mcrum tou sia: 

Mens fac sis pontremo animus, quango ego sum tuus 

TKR Kuil act i. sc. 2. 

Be with yon soldier present, if absent. 

Ail night and day love me, still long for me • 

Dream, ponder Mill “on ' wio: wish, hope lor me 
Delight in me. bo aU in all with me, 

(me your whole hcai t, for imioo '» all yvurs^o me. 

' COLMAN. 

*9 

Thd' jealous man’s disease is of so malignant a 
nature, that it converts all it takes into its own 
nourishment. A cool behaviohr sets him on the 
rack, and is interpreted aa an instance of aversion 
or indifference; a fond oiie raises his suspicions, 
and looks too much like dissimulation and artifice. 

If the person he loves be cheerful, her thoughts 
must be employed on another; and if Bad, she is 
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certainly thinking on himself. In short, there is no 
word or gesture so insignificant, but it gives him 
new hints, fceils his suspicions, anil furnishes him 
with flesh matters of discovery : so that if we con¬ 
sider the efleMs of his passion, one would rather 
think it proceeded from an inveterate hatred, than 
an excess of love ; for certainly none can meet with 
j more disquietude and uneasiness than a suspected 
wife, if tve except the jealous luisluad. 

| But the gloat unhappiness ol tins passion is, tli.it 
I it naturally tends to alienate the afioi tiuu which 
it is sd solicitous to engross ; and that lot the-o two 
reasons, because it lays too great a constraint on the 
words und at turns ol the suspected pel son, ami at 
the same time shows you have no honouiahle opi 
liion of her; both of which are strong motives to 
aversion. 

Nor is this the ivoet effect of jealousy; for it 
often thaws after :t a moie fatal tniin of conse¬ 
quences, and makes the person you suspect guilty 
of the very ci tines you are so nimh aft aid ol. It is 
veiy natural foi such who are treated ill and up¬ 
braided falselv, to find out an intimate friend that 
will hear their complaints, condole then sulFeurigs, 
and endeavour to sooth and assuage their seeiet 
resentments. Besides, jealousy puts a woman utten 
ill mind of an ill thing that she would not othciwise 
perhaps have thought of, and fills her imagination 
with such an unlucky idea, as m time grows faun- 
| liar, excites desne, and loses all the shame and 

[ hoirur which lnigiit at first attend it. Noi is it a 

! wonder if she who suffeis wiongfully in a man's 

; opinion of her, and has theiefoie nothing to foileit 

; ill his esteem, icsolves to give him reason tor his 
suspicions, and to enjoy the pleasure of the ciiine, 
sinec fcho must undergo the ignominy. Such pro¬ 
bably were the consideiations that dnected the wise 
man m his advice to husbunds; “ 15c not jealous 
over the wife of thy bosom, and teach her not an 
evil lesson against thyself.”* 

And heic, among the other torments which this 
passion produces, we may usually observe that none 
,aie greatci mourners than jealous men, when the 
poison v^io pi evokes their jealousy is taken from 
' them. Tinui it is that their love freaks emt fu- 
| rmusly, and throws off all the mixtures of suspicion 
i winch choked and smothered it before. The beau- 
j tiful parts of the character rise uppennost in the 
jealous husband’s memory, and uphiaid him with 
I they ill usage of so divine a creature as was once in 
his possession ; whilst all the little imperfections, 
that were befoie so uneasy to him, wear off from his 
remembrance, and show themselves no more. 

We may see by wliat has been said, that jealousy 
takis the deepest loot in men of amorous disposi¬ 
tions; and ot these we find three kinds who are 
most ovcuun vith it. 

The first are those who are conscious to themselves 
of any infiimity, whether it be weakness, old age, 
deformity, ignorance, or the like. These men me 
-o well acquainted with the unamiable part of 
j .hemselves, that they have not the confidence to 
think they are really beloved; and are so distrust- 
i nil of their own merits, that ull fondness to^urds 
them puts them out of countenance, and looks bke 
a jest upon their persons. They grow suspicious 
on their first looking m a glass, and are stung 
with jealousy at the sight of a wrinklo. A hand¬ 
some fellow immediately alarms them, and every 


* Ecdadiuticus ix, I, 


thing that looks young, or gay, turns their thougins 
upon their wives. 

A second sort of men, who art most liable to this 
passion, are those of cunning, waiy, and distrustful 
tempers. It is a fault very justly iound m histories 
composed by politicians, that they leave nothing to 
chance or humour, but are still for deriving every 
action fiom some ,^>lot or eoutrivani e, for thawing 
up a perpetual scheme of causes and events, and 
pieserving a constant correspondence between the 
tamp and the council-table. And thus it happens > 
111 the affairs of love with men of too refined a i 
thought. They put a construction on a look, and j 
find out a design in a smile; they give new senses 
and significations to words and actions ; and an* 
ever tormenting themselves with fancies of their 
own raising. They generally net m a disguise 
themselves, and theietore mistake all outward shows | 
and appearances for hypocnsy in others; so that I | 
believe no wen see less of the truth and reality of j 
things, than these great relineis upon uu ideuts, 
who aie so woudcifully subtle and oveivvisc in their 
conceptions. 

Now what those men fancy they know of women 
by reflection, your lewd and vicious men believe 
they have learned by expel leuee. They have seen ] 
the poor husband so misled by tricks and artifices, 
and in the midst of Ins inquiries so lost and he- . 
wildered m a crooked intrigue, that they still sus- | 
poet an under-plot in every female actum ; and 
especially where they see any resemblance m the 
behaviour of two persons, are apt to fam y it pro¬ 
ceeds iiom the same design m both. These men 
therefore hear hard upon the suspected party, pur¬ 
sue her close through all hei turnings and windings, 
and are too well acquainted with the chase, to he 
Hung off bv any false steps, or doubles. Besides, 
then acquaintance and conveisation has lam wholly 
among the vicious part of womankind, and there- i 
fore it is no wonder they censure all alike, and look 
upon the whole sex as a species of impostors. But j 
if, notwithstanding their private experience, they 
urn get over these prejudices, and entertain a fa 
vouiable opinion of some women; yet their own 
loose desires will stir up new suspicions from an¬ 
other side, and make them believe all men subject 
to the same inclinations with themselves. 

Whether these or other motives are most predo- ! 
minaut, we learn from the modern histories of Ame¬ 
rica, as well as fiom our own experience in this 
part of the world, that jealousy is no northern pas¬ 
sion, hut rages most in those nations that lie nearest 
the influence of the bun. It is a misfortune for a 
woman to be bum between the tropics; for there 
lie the hottest regions of jealousy, which as you 
come northward cools all along with the climate, till 
you scarce meet with any thing like it in the polar 
circle. Our own nation is very temperately situated 
in this respect; and if we meet with some few dis¬ 
ordered with the violence of this passion, they are 
not the proper growth of our country, but arc many 
degrees nearer the sun in their constitutions than 
in their climate. 

After this frightful account of jealousy, and the 
persons who are must subject to it, it will be but 
fair to show by what means the passion may be 
best allayed, and those who are possessed with it 
set at ease. Other faults, indeed, are not under 
the wife’s jurisdiction, and should, if possible, es¬ 
cape her observation ; but jealousy calls upon her 
particularly for its cure, ana deserves all her art 
and application in the attempt. Besides, she has 
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this for her encouragement, that her endeavours will 
be always pleasing, and that she will still find the 
! affection nt her husband rising towards her ill pro- 
! port tun as his doubts and suspicions vanish; for, as 
we have seen all along, there is so great a mixture 
of love and jealousy as is well worth the separating. 
Hut this shall be the subject uf another paper.—L. 

; — # 

j ,\V 171.1 SATUH DAY, SKPTF.MH EIt 15, 1711. 

C'ri <JuU res amor e ,1---One, Met vu 826. 

l.ou is a credulous passion 

; II si £Nd in my yesterday’s paper discovered the 
iiutuic of jealousy, and pointed out the persons who 
j are most subject to it, I must heie apply myself to 
mi tail eoiiespondents, win; desire to live well wuh 
. a jealous husband, and to ease Ins mind of its unjust 
! suspicious. 

| The hist rule I shall propose to he observed is, 
tl at sou never seem to dislike 111 another what the 
jealous man is himself guilty of, nr to admiie any 
thing m which he himself does not exrcl. A jealous 
man is vety ijuiek in his applications; he knows 
how to find a double edge in an invective, and (o 
diaw 1 satire on huuselt out of a jianegync on an¬ 
other. He does not tumble himself to consider the 
poison, but to duecl the character; and is secretly 
pleased or confounded, as lie liluls mine or less of 
films- 11’ m it. The ci)mm i, nddtion of any tiling in 
anotbir stirs up his jealousy, as it shows von have 
a value tor others besides himself; hut the commend¬ 
ation of that, which lie lumselt wants, inllames him 
mine, as if shows that in some respects you picfer 
others befnie him Jealousy is adiiiuahly descubed 
in tins view hy lloj.ue in his ode to Lydia: 

Quoin tu, l.><11.i. 'it lephi 

1 ’oi vicem inse.nn. el cirea i'eli phi 
, Liuiilas hraelu.i, v.e locum 

l her,eus d.dlc ill Isle linnet |i cm . 

Tune nec men. nulu. nee ictur 
Ccrla sede mane*, humor et m qeu.H 
I'urUin Ulidur, arsucus 

tjuafii leiitts pcilitus nun orer i^niliie — 1 Oil xm ! 
Wlicn Telcpltus his yotillilul cluums. 

Ills.rosy nei k and winding anna. 

With endless raplure you rei ilc, 

And in the plearlu; name delijli . 

My heart infl.iiroil by jealous heals, 
i With numberless resentments beats , 

, From my pule check the colour flies, 

t Ami all Illy mini within me dies 

I Hy turns my hidden grief appears 

| In risen; siijlis and lulling tears, 

That shew too well the warm desires, 

The silent, slow, consuming tiles. 

Which on my inmost vitals prey, 

Anil melt my very soul away. 

The jealous man is not indeed angry if you dis- 
| hke another; but if you find those faults which are 
to be found in his own character, you discover not 
only your dislike of another hat of himself. In 
short, he is so desirous of engrossing all your love, 
that he is grieved at the want of any charm, which 
he believes has power to raise it; and if he finds 
by your eeusures on others that he is not so agree¬ 
able in your opinion as he might he, ho naturally 
concludes you could love him better if he had other 
qualifications, and that by consequence your aifec-* 
tion does not rise so high as he thinks it ought. If 
therefore his temper lie grave or sullen, you must 
not be too much pleased with a jest, or iransfwrted 
with any thing that is gay and diverting. If his 
beauty he none of the best, you must be a professed 
admirer of prudence, or any other quality he is 
master of, or at least vain enough to think he is. 


In the next place, you must be sure to he free 
and open in your conversation with him, and to let 
in light upon your actions, to unravel all your de¬ 
signs, and discover every secret, however trifling or 
indifferent. A jealous husband has a particular 
aversion to winks and whispers, and if ho dues not 
see to the bottom of every thing, will be suir to go 
beyond it m lus lea is and suspu ions. 11c will always 
expect to be your chief confidant; and whore he 
finds lumselt kept out of a secret, will believe there 
is more ill it than there should be. Anil help it is of 
gieat concern, that you preserve the chaiattcr of 
your sincerity uniform and of a piece; foi if he 
once finds a false gloss put upon any single action, 
lie quickly suspects all the rest; his woi king ima¬ 
gination immediately takes a false hint, and runs 
off with it. mtu seven'll remote consequences, til) he 
has pioved very ingenious in woikmg out lus own 
misery. 

If both these methods fail, the best way will be to 
let him see you are much cast down and affln ted 
foi the ill opinion ho entertains of you, and the dis¬ 
quietudes he lmnself sufleis for your sake. Theie 
aic many who take a kind of buibarous pleasure ill 
I the jealousy of those who love them, that insult over 
ail aching heart, and triumph in then charms, 
which me able to excite so nun li uneasiness 

Aulc.it ip., i licot, turmculis gaudet aniiuil.s. 

Jlv Sal ci 203 

'1 linuph equal palps her peace of mind destroy, 

A lover’s U'l'ueuu give licr spitelul joy. 

Hut these often carry the humour »o far, till their 
affected coldness and inditYeience quite kills -all the 
fondness of a level, and aie then sure to meet in 
then'turn with all the contempt and scorn that is 
due to so insolent a behaviour. On the contrary, 
it is very probable a melancholy, dejected carnage, 
the usual effects of injured innocence, may solten 
the jealous husband into pity, make him sensible of 
the wrong he does you, and workout ot his mind all 
(hose fears and suspicions that make you both un¬ 
happy. At least it \v ill have this good effect, that j 
he will keep his jealousy to himself, and repine in ! 
private, either because he is sensible it is a weak¬ 
ness, and will therefore hide it from your knowledge, I 
or because lie*will he apt to fcai some ill effect it ) 
may produce m cooling join love towards him, or , 
divciting it to another. i 

Theie is still another secret that can never fail, if I 
you can once get it believed, and which is often 
practised by women of greater cunning than viituc. 
This is to change sides for a while with the jealous 
man, and to turn his own passion upon himself; to 
take some occasion of growing jealous of lum, and 
to follow the example he himself hath set you. Thu 
counterfeited jealousy will bring him a great deal 
of pleasure, il he thinks it real; for he knows ex. 
peruiicnUiliy how much love goes along with this 
passion, and will besides feel something like the sa¬ 
tisfaction of a levenge, in seeing you undergo all 
lus own tortures. Hut this, indeed, is an artifice so 
difficult, and ut the same time so disingenuous, that 
it ought never to he put in practice hut by such as 
havo skill enough to cover the deceit, and inno¬ 
cence to render it excusable. 

I shall conclude this essay with the story of 
Ilorod and Manamne, as I have collected it out of 
Josephus;* which may serve almost as an examplq 
to whatever can be said on this subject. 

Manamne had all the charms that beauty, birth, 

* Antiquities of the Jews, book xv. chap 3 sect 5, 6, 9, 
chap 7. sect 1, 2, Sic. j 
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j wit, and youth, could give a woman, and Herod all biother. This behaviour so incensed Herod, that 
thelnveth.it such ehamis are able to raise in a he veiv baldly rcfiaiued from striking her: when 
waim and amorous disposition. In the midst of tins in the iie.it of their quarrel therc # eau>e in a witness, 
his fondness lor Mai).mine, he put her brother to suborned by some of Mannntne’s enemies, who ac- 
death, as he did her lather not many ycais aftei. (Used her to the king of a design to poison him. 
The barbarity of the action was repieseuted to Mark Ileiod was now prepared to hodi any tlnug iu her 
Antony, who iminediat"ly summoned Heiod into piejudn e, mid immediately oideied hei servant to 
Egypt, to answer fur the, crime that was there laid he sti etched tack-, ulm m the exticnnty of 

to Ins charge. Herod attlilmted the smmuojis to I Ins t.«"tuie i onfesw^ that his mi-tiess’s avewnn to 
Antony’s desire of Manainne, whom tbeien'ftb. be- the king alose from something Sohcmus hud told 
fori his depaltuie, he gave into the custody of Ins her; hut as for any design ol poisoning, lie utleily , 
uncle Joseph, with ptivale orders to put. her to disowned the least knowledge of it. This confession 
death, if any such violence was offered In linn-elf. quickly proved fatal to Suheinus, w ho now lay under 
This Joseph was much delighted with Mari.iuino’s the same suspicions and sentence (hat Joseph had 
conversation, and cndeavouicd. with all Ins art and before Inin, on the like oceasiou. Nor would Herod 
ihetoric, to set out the excess of Herod’s passion for rest here; hut accused her with gieat vehemence 
her, but when he still found her cold and nuiedu- of a design upon his life, and, by his authority with 
lous, he inconsiderately told hei, as a ceunni in- the*judges, had lief publicly eomleniued and cxp- 
stancc of her lord’s affection, (he private oideis he cuted. Iierod soon utter her death giew melancholy 
bad left behind him, which plainly showed, accord- and dejected, reining ftoui the public administration 
nig to Joseph's inteipretatirm, that he could neither of affairs into a solitaiy finest, and then- abandoning 
live nor die without her. This barbarous instance himself to all the black considerations, which natu- 
of a wild unreasonable passion, quite pu-f out, lot a tally .'uiic tiom a pasMutr made up of love, remorse, 
tune, those little remains of affection she still had pity, and de-p.ui lie used to rave (or his Man- 
for lie] lord. Her thoughts were so wholly taken up .mine, and to < all upon lmi iti lus distineled tits; 
with the cruelty of his orders, that she could not and m all pmkibiiity would soon have followed her, 

< (insider the kindness that produced them, aud tlieic- had not his thoughts been seasonably c ailed nil Iioin 
fore repre-eiited him in her nnagiu.ition, rather -o sad an objci t by public storms, which at that 
Under the fnglitful idea of a iinndeiei than a lover, lime very neatly ihieatoned him.—L. 

’ Heiod nab at length acquitted ami dismissal by _ 

Maik Antony, nhen Jus soul was alt in flames for , t r . 

his Man<unup, hut before their meeting he was not - ] MONl)A\, M'jI ILMBIoll 17, 1/ 11. 

u little aldt uied at the repoit he had h^ud ot his Non solum s< jentm, qiin 1 ost remola eallnlifas pn. 

uncle's cuim 1 ration and taimliurity with her m his | tots qu.im s,t|m.uti.i <*st .ippcll md i, \«'n,ni < uam aminux pa 

absence This therefore was the first diw-oui *e lie 1"’™ ,, ! un ’- M 

. , . ill/. i lnijullilm, diiUdUdi polius noun n Ji. In it, qiwim ti*itilmii 

»iit»'itamed her with, in which she found it no easy ms _ 1 ’mio apud luu, 

uuttci to quiet his suspicions. _ But at last he ap- A , k.eavte.l-e, without |,nUce. ought 1u ho t.died 4‘uiimnp. 

peaiod so \wll satisfied of Iier innocciu c, that from r.uhrr than wimIimi , s«» a mind pippii *<1 to moot danger, if 

reproaches aud wranghntrs he fell to tears and em- ' excin’d l»y Jls own cn^i-riu,'ns. and m»i tin* public ^ood, tie* 
'-eves. Both of them wept very tcndoily at their j "*‘ rvw '' ,1,u "““i* 1 * r -»*« r tnan Hi tt of fortUude 

roeoiii illation, aud Herod poured out Ins whole soul | TlifP.cciin be no gre.it ei injury to human bo¬ 
rn her in the warmest protestations ot love and eon- ( ciely than that good talents among nidi should 
stain y; when amidst all lus sighs and languishing^ | he held honourable to those who aie endowed 
sue asked him, whether the pnvuta oideis he left with them withojit any reganl how they an applied, 
with his uncle Joseph weie an instance of such an The gilt- of natme and accomplishments of a-1 ate | 
inflamed affection The jealous king was lmmedi- valuable hut as tliev are excited iu the luteie.-ts of j 
ntely roused at so unexpected a question, and con- vj i tue, or governed by the rules of honour. We 
eluded Ins uncle must have been ton familiar with * ought to ahslrac t our minds from the observation j 
her, before lie would have diseoveied such a seen ’ oi an evccllence in those we tain verse with, till we j 
In short, he put his uncle to death, and very difli- j have taken some notice, 01 received some good in- ' 
culfly prevailed upon himself to spare Mariamue. foiniation of the disposition of their minds; evther- 
Afti r this he w.is forced on a second journey into ! wi-e the beauty of their persons, or the eliaims of 
Egypt, when he eonumtUd his lady to the care of.lh'in - wit, may make us fond of those whom our 
S diennis, with the same private ot-lcis he had he- reason and judgment will tell us we ought to abhor, 
lute given lus uncle, if any mischief befel himself. When we sutler ourselves to he thus earned away 
In the meanwhile Maiiaiune so won upon Sohcmus by mcie beauty or mere wit, Omnmmante, with atl 
bv bet presents and obliging conversation, that she hei v ire, will hear away ns much ol our good will as 
drew all the sei ret fiom him, with which llerod had the most innocent viigm, 01 disereetest matron; 
intrusted him; so that alter lus return, when he flew and there cannot be a more abject slavery in this 
to her with all the transports of joy and love, she world, than to dote upon what we tonne we ought 
received him coldly with sighs and tears, and all to condemn. Yet this must be our condition in all 
the marks of indifference and aversion. This re- the parts of life, if we suffer ourselves to appnm. 
eeption so stirred up his indignation, that he had any thing but what tends to the promotion ot what 
certainly slaiu her with his own hands, had not he is good aud honourable. If we would take tine 
feared he himself should have become the greater ''pains with ourselves to consider all things by the | 
sufferer by it. It Wds not long after this, when he light of reason and justice, though a man were m 
had another violent return of love upon him : Mari- the height of voutn and amorous inclinations, lie 
amne was therefore sent for to him, whom he on- would look upon a coquette with the same cor- 
deavoiired to soften and reconcile with all possible tempt, or indifference, as he would upon a coxcomb, 
conjugal caresses and endearments; but she declined The wanton carriage in a woman would disappoint 
his embraces, and answered all bis fondness with her of the admiration which she aims at; and the 
bitter invectives for the death of her fathor, and her vain dress or discourse of a mun vould destiny thu 
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comehnpss of his shape, or goodness of his un¬ 
derstanding. I say the goodness of his under¬ 
standing, for it is no loss common to see men ol 
sense commence coxiombs, than beautiful women 
become immodest. When this happens m cithei, 
the favour we aie naturally inclined to give to (he 
good qualities they lime fiom nature should abate 
in pioprntion. But however it is to measure 
the value of' men by the application of then talents, 
and not by the eminence of those qualities ab- 
1 str.icted fiom then use- I say, liovcevci just stuli a 
way of judging is. in ullages as well as this, the 
contrary has juevaileil upon the generality of man¬ 
kind. How many lewd devices have been pre¬ 
served from one age to another, which bad perished 
as soon as they weie made, if painters and sculplois 
had been esteemed as mm li for the pinpnsc as tic* 
execution of their designs? Modest and well-go¬ 
verned imaginations have by tins means lost the re¬ 
presentation ot ten thousand dimming portiaitures, 
tilled with images ol innate Liulli, gcneious real, ( ou- 
l.igrousfaith, and lemlei limnauity■, instead ol which 
satvis, limes, ,iud monsters aie iecommeiided by 
those arts to a shameful eternity. 

Theunjust applu at.on ol laudable talents is to¬ 
lerated in the general opinion -it men. not only 'ij 
such caste-, as aie licit* mentionml, lint also m mal- 
teis wliuh coma'in ordinalv hie. If a lawyer vvc-ir- 
to be esteemed only as he uses Ins pails ill con¬ 
tending tor justice, and Wi ie imotpdiati ly despicable 
when he appeared m a cause which he »on Id not 
lint know was an unjust one, how honourable would 
his character lie 9 And how liounuiaMo is it in 
such among us, who lullow the pmli'-'-iou no other¬ 
wise, than as laboLiiing to piotcit the nijuicd, to 
subdue the nppiesMiy, to linpiiMin the careless 
debtor, and mi light to the painful uititicer ■’ But 
many ol Ibis excellent character aie oveilooked by 
the gteater number; who affect covering a weak 
place in a client’s title, drVciiing the coui.se of an 
inqoiiy, or finding a skilful relugc to palliate a 
falsehood yet it is still called c hicpiencc m the lat¬ 
ter, though thus unjustly employed: but resolution 
lu an assassin is according to itason quite as laud¬ 
able, as knowledge and wisdom exercised in the 
defence of an ill cause. 

Were the intention steadfastly considered as the 
measure of appiobation, all falsehood would soon be 
out of countenance; and an address in imposing 
upon mankind, would be as contemptible in one 
state of life as another. A couple of couitieis mak¬ 
ing professions of esteem, would make the same 
figure after bleach of promise, as two knights oftiio 
post convicted of peijury. But conveisation is 
fallen so low in point of morality, that—as they say 
in a bargain, “let the buyer look to it’’—so in 
friendship, ho is thb man in danger who is must apt 
to believe. He is the mom hkely to suffer in the 
commerce, who begins with the obligation rf being 
the more ready to enter into it. 

But those men only arc. tiuly great, who place 
their ambition rather in acquiring to themselves the 
conscience ofwoithy enterprises, than in the pios- 
peet of glory which attends them. These exalted 
spirits would rather be secretly the authors of events 
which are serviceable to mankind, thau, without 
being such, to have the public fame of it. Where 
therefore an eminent merit is robbed by artifice or 
detraction, it does but increase by suih endeavours 
of its enemies. The impotent pains which are taken 
to sully it, or diffuse it among a crowd to the in¬ 
jury of a single poison, will natuially produce the 


contrary effect; the fire will blaze out, and burn 
up all that attempt to smotliei what they cannot ex¬ 
tinguish. 

There is but one thing necessary to keep the pos¬ 
session of tine glory, which is, to hoar the opposers 
of it with patience, and preserve the virtue by which 
it was acqmi ed. Whc-n a man is tlioioughly per 
su idcd that he ought neither to admitc, vvi.,h tor, or 
pursue any thing but what is exactly his duty, it is 
not ill the power ot seasons, persons, or accidents, 
to dimmish Ins value, lie only is a groat roan who 
can neglect the applause of the multitude, and enjoy 
himself independent of its favour. Tins is indeed 
an aiduous la-k ; but it should uomfoit aglouous 
spirit, that it is the highest step to which human na- 
tme cun arrive. Triumph, applause, acclamation, 
are dear to the mind of man ; but it is still a more 
exquisite delight to say to your.soif, you ha*e done 
well, than to hear the whole human race pronounce 
you glorious, except you youisell cun join with 
them in your own relleetions. A mind thus equal 
and mntorm may lie deseited by little fashionable 
adnmers dnd lolloweis, but will ever be had in revet 
once by souls like ltselt. The branches of (lie oak 
(•inline all the Seasons of the year, though its leaves 
fall oil' in autumn; and these too will be ltstoied 
with the ictuimug spiiug.—-T. 
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yt hut (lorctm - lyoli ami pelulj ire stare —t’ 

Irv a late papei I me,illumed the project of an in 
geiinnis authoi tar the electing ol si veial lnndi- 
< raft pluses to be contended lot by c in Butish aiti- 
saiis, and the milucucc they might have towards the 
uiipunement of o'ii seveial manufactures. 1 have 
since that been very much sui prised by the lollow- 
lllg advertisement, w hit h I find ill tile Postboy of 
the I 1th instant, and again repeated in the Postboy 
of the 15 th — 

“On the !)th of October next will beiun for 
upon CnlseliBl-heath, in Waivvic kslure, a plate of 
six guineas value, three heats, by any louse, mare, 
or gelding, that bath not won above (he value of 
!)/.; the* winning horse to be sold for 107. to iarry 
ten stone weight, it fourteen hands high; it abovo 
i or under to carry nr be allowed weight lot inches, 
and to he entered Friday the lith at the Swan in 
Colosliill, befoie six in the eveutng. Also a plate 
of less value to be run for by asses. The same day 
a gold ring to be grinned for by men.” 

The first of these diversions that is to be exhibited 
by the 101. race-horses, may piobably have its use; 
hut the two last in which the asses and men are 
concerned, seem to me altogether extraordinary and 
unaccountable. Why they should keep running 
asses at Colselnll, or how making mouths turn to ac¬ 
count in Warwickshire, more than m any other paits 
ol England, 1 cannot comprehend. I have looked 
over all the Olympic games, aud do not find any 
thing in them like an ass-race, or a match at grin¬ 
ning. However it bo, I am infotmod that several 
asses are now kept in body-clothes, and sweated 
every morning upon the heath; and that all tlic 
country fellows within ten miles of the Swan grin 
an hour or two iu their glasses every morning, in 
order to qualify themselves for the IHh of October 
The prize which is proposed to be grinned fot h 


; 

i 


! 
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raised such an ambition among the common peo¬ 
ple of out-grinning one auotber, that many very 
discerning persons are afraid it should spoil most 
of the laces m the county; and that a Warnu le¬ 
sion' man -will he known by his grin, as Human 
Catholics imagine a Kentish man is by Ins tad. 
The gidd ring, which is made the prize ol delonnity, 
is just the reverse of the golden apple that ivas lm- 
merly made the puze of beauty, and should tairy 
for its posy the old uiutto invented 

“ Dctvr fet/ion.” 

Or, to accommodate it to the capacity of the com¬ 
batants, 

The fright Tull gunner 
lie the winner. 

In the meanwhile I would advise a Out. h painter 
to be present at this great coutioveisy of faces, m 
order to make a collection ol the most renmikablc 
grins that shall he there exhibited 

I must not heie omit an account which l lately 
received of one ol these grinning matches from a 
gentleman, who, upon reading the above-mentioned 
advertisement, euteitained a coifcc-house with the 
following narialm; ■—Upon the taking of Namur, 
amidst other public rejoicings made on that occasion, 
there was a gold ring given by a whig justice of peace 
to be grinned for. The best competitor that en¬ 
tered the lists was a black swarthy Ficnchman, who 
Bcride nth parsed that way; and being a man na¬ 
turally of aivithoied look, and hard features, pro¬ 
mised himself good success. lie was placed upon a 
table in the great point of view, and looking upon 
the company like Milton’s Death, 

Giinn’d horribly a ghastly smile - 


! giins of his own invention, having been used to cut 
laces for many vents together over Jus last. A^ tho 
very first gnu he east every human leature out of 
Ins countenance, at the second he became the face 
ol a spnut, at the thud a baboon, at the fourth 
the bend ol a bass viol, and at the lilth a pan of nut- 
crackeis. Tile whole assembly wondered at Ins ac¬ 
complishments, and bestowed the ling on him un¬ 
animously, but, what he esteemed mote than all 
IhcTeit, a country wench, wlmm lie had wooed iu 
j vain lor above five years beloie,was so charmed with 
I ins guns, and the applauses which he received on 
all sides, that she man led him the week following, 
and to this day wears the prize upon her finger, the 
cobbler having made use ot it us his wedding ling. 

This papei might pel haps seem veiy impertinent, 
if it grew sennas in the conclusion. It would no¬ 
vel theless leave to the consideration of those who are 
the putinus of tins moiistioiis trial of skill, whethei 
ui no they are not guilty, in some measure, ol uu 
affront to then species, in treating after this man¬ 
lier the 11 human i'.u e divine.” and turning that p.ut 
of us, wine h has so great an linage impressed upon 
it, into the image of a monkey ; whether the raising 
such silly competitions among the ignorant, propo¬ 
sing prizes for such useless accomplishments, tilling 
the common people's heads with .such senseless am¬ 
bitions, and liispning them with such absmd ideas 
of superiority and pie-emmenee, has not in it some¬ 
thing immoial, as well as mliculous.—U. 
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His musilcs were so drawn together on each side 
of his fare, that he showed twenty teeth at a grin, 
and put the country in some pain, lest a foreigner 
should cany away the honour of the ilay; but upon 
U farther trial they found he was mastei only of the 
merry gun. 

The next that mounted the table was a malecon- 
tent. in those days, and a great master in the whole 
art of grinning, but paiticulaily excelled in the 
augiv grin. lie did his pait so well, that he is 
said to have tnade half a dozen women miscarry; 
but the justice being applied by one who stood neai 
hnn, that the fellow who grinned m his face was a 
Jacobite, and being unwilling that a disaffected per¬ 
son should win the gold ring, and he looked upon 
as the best grimier in the country, he ordered the 
oaths to be tendered unto him upon his quilting the 
table, which the grinnev refusing, he was set aside 
as an unqualified person, Theie were seveial other 
grotesque figures that presented themselves, which 
it would be too tedious to describe. I must not 
however omit a ploughman, who lived in the further 
part of the country, and being very lucky in a pair 
of long lantern-jaws, Wiung his face into smh a hi¬ 
deous grimace, that every feature of it appeared 
under a different distortion. The whole company 
stood astonished at such a complicated gun, and 
were ready to assign the prize to him, had it not 
been proved by one of his antagonists, that he had 
practised with verjuice for some days before, and 
had a crab found upon him at the very time of 
gunning; upon winch The best judges of grinning 
deilaied it as their opinion, that he was not to be 
linked upon as a fair grinner, and therefore ordered 
him to he set aside as a cheat. 

4 he prize, it seems, at length foil upon a cobbler, 
Giles Gorgon by name, who produced sevoral new 


The whole debate in memory I retain, 

Whoa TliyiMs argued warmly, bul in \am —P 

There is scaieo any thing more common than 
animosities between paiticg that caunot subsist hut 
by their agreement: this was well represented m 
the sedition of the members of the human body m 
the old Homan fable.* It is often th e Case of 
lesser confedeinte states against, a supeunr powei, 
which are hardly held together though their iiimni 
liiily is necessary lor their common safety; and 
this is always the ease of the landed and trading 
inteiests of Great Bntain ; the trader is fed by the 
product of the laud, and the landed man cannot be 
clothed hut by the skill of the trader; and yet those 
interests are ever jarring. 

We had last winter an instance of this at our 
club, in Sir Koger de Coverley and Sir Andrew 
Freeport, between whom there is generally a con¬ 
stant, though friendly, opposition of opinions. It 
happened that one of the company, in an historical 
discourse, was observing that Carthaginian faith 
was a proverbial phrase to intimate breach of 
leagues. Sir Roger said it could hardly be other¬ 
wise : that the Carthaginians were the greatest 
traders in the world; and as gain is the chief end 
of such a people, they never pursue any other; the 
means to it are never regarded: they will, if it comes 
easily, get money honestly; but if not, they will not 
scruple to attain it by fraud, or cozenage : and in¬ 
deed, what is the whole business of the trader’s ac¬ 
count, but to overreach him who trusts to Ins me¬ 
mory? But were that not so, what can there great 
and noble be expected from him whose attention is 
for ever fixed upon balancing his books, and watch¬ 
ing over h:s expenses ? And at best, let frugality 

* Llvli Hist Dec. I lib. 11. cap ii. 
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and parsimony be the virtues of the merchant, how 
much is his punctual dealing below a gentleman’s 
chanty to the poor, or hospitality among Ins 
neighbours 1 

Captain Sentry observed Sir Andrew very dili¬ 
gent in healing Sir Rugei, aud had a mind to turn ; 
the discourse, by taking notice—in general, fiom the ! 
highest to the lowest pints oi human society, there | 
was a sc< ret, though unjust way, among men, of I 
indulging the seeds of ill nature and envy, by com- ! 
, paring then own stale of life lo that of another, and 
giudging the appioai h of their neighbour to their 
town happiness; and, on the other side, he, ivlio is 
less at Ins ease, repines at the other, who he llntiks 
has u 11 justly the advintage over him. Thus the 
mil and nnliiary lists look upon each other with 
much ill-natuie , the soldier repines at the couitiei’s j 
pmvei, and the eouitiei rallies the soldier’s honour, 
nr, to come to louci uixtaiues, the private men in 
the noise and foot of an ai my, the eariuen and | 
coachmen ill the city streets, mutually look upon 
caih other with ill-will, when they are in eumpou- 1 
torn lot ipiaiteis, or the way ill then respective! 
motions. | 

“ It is very well, good captain,"’ inleriupted Sir 
Andrew “you may attempt to turn the liiscoiuse 
if you think be; but I must however have a woulor 
two with Su llogcr, who, J see, thinks he has paid 
me olT, and been very severe upon the mere-ha ill 
l shall not," continued he, “at tinstone lemiurl | 
Sir Roger of the great and noble monuments of 
< haiity and public spirit, winch have been erected 
by mci chants aim e the reformation, but at present 
content myself with vvli.it lie allows us, parsimony 
and fiugalily If it weir consistent with the quality 
of so ancient a baronet as Sir Roger, to keep an 
account, or measure tilings by the most infallible 
way, that of numbers, he would prefer our parsimony 
to Ins hospitality. If to drink so many hogsheads 
is to be hospitable, we do not contend for the fame 
of that virtue, but it would be worth while to con¬ 
sider whether so many artificers at work ten days j 
together by my appointment, or so many peasants 
made meny on Sir Rogei’s charge, are the men ] 
more obliged { I believe the famili-s of the artificers 
will thank me more than the household of the pea¬ 
sants shall Sir Roger. Sir Roger gives to his men, 
but I place mine above the ium essity or obligation 
of my bounty. I am in veiy little pain for the 
Roman proverb upon the Carthaginian traders; the 
Romans weie then- professed enemies ; 1 am only 
sorry no Carthaginian histories have rome to our 
hands; we might have been taught perhaps by 
them some provcibs against the Roman generosity, 
in fighting for, and bestowing, other people’s goods. | 
But sinre Sir Roger has taken occasion, fiom an j 
old proverb, to bn out of humour with morohlnts, 
it should be no offence to offer one not quite so old 
in their defence. When a man happens to break ! 
in Holland, they say of him, that ' he has not kept 
true accounts.' 'This phrase, perhaps, among us 
would appear a soft or humorous wav of speaking, 
but with that exact nation it bears the highest re¬ 
proach. Fui a man to be mistaken m the calcula¬ 
tion of his expense, in his ability to answer futu^i 
demands, or to be impertinently sanguine in putting 
his credit to too great, adventure, are all instances of 
as much infamy, as with gayer nations to be failing 
in courage, or common hmjesty. 

“ Numbers are io much the measure of every 
thing that is valuable, that it is not possible to do-1 
monslrate the success of any action, or the prudence ' 


of any undertaking without them. I say this in 
answer to what Sir Roger u pleased to say, ‘ that 
little that is t>uly noble can bo expected from one 
who is ever poi mg on his cash-book, or balancing 
ins accounts.’ When [ have my ict'irns from 
abroad, I cun tell to a shilling, by tiie help of num¬ 
bers, the profit or loss by my adventuie; but I 
ought also to be able to show that I had reason for 
making it, either from my mvu experieiu e, or that 
of other people, or from a reasonable presumption 
111 it, my returns will be sutlieient to auswei m\ ex¬ 
pense and ha/.,ud, and this is uever to be done 
without the skill ot numbers For instant e, il I am 
to trade fo Turkey, I ought beforehand to know the 
deniaud of our manufactures there, as well as of 
their “ills, m England, and tiie eustomaiy puces 
that are given for both in each country. I ought to 
have a clear knowledge of these matters beforehand, 
that I may presume upon sufficient, returns to an¬ 
swer the ehaige of the i argo l have fitted out, the 
fieightand assurance out and home, the customs to 
the queen, aud the inti lest of my own money, anil 
besides all tlirse expenses a icasonable piotit to 
tuvsi'lf. Now what is there ot scandal m this skill t 
Wii.it has the moichuut done, that ho should be so 
little m the good graces of Sn Roger i He throws 
down no man's enclosures, and tramples upon un 
man's corn , he takes nothing from the induxtiioux 
labourer; be pays the pour man for his work; be 
communicates his piofit with mankind; by the pre¬ 
paration of Ins cargo, and the manufacture of Ins 
icturns, he furnishes employment and suosistonce 
to greater nmubeisthan the richest nobleman; and 
even the nobleman is obliged to ban for tindnig out 
foreign markets lor the produce of his estate, and 
for making a great addition to his rents; and yet 
it is certain that uoue of all these things could be 
done by him without the exeicise of lux skill in 
numbers. 

“ This is the economy of the merchant; and the 
conduct of the gentleman must be the same, unless, 
by scorning to be the steward, ho resolves the 
steward shall be the gentleman. The gentleman, 
no more than the merchant, is able, without the 
help of numbei8, to account for the success of any 
action, or tin? prudence of any adventure. If, for 
instance, the chase is bis whole adventure, his only 
returns must he the stag’s horns m the great hall, 
and the fox's nose upon the stub’e-door. Without 
doubt Sir Roger knows the full value of these re¬ 
turns; and if beforehand ho had computed the 
charges of the chase, a gentleman of his discretion 
would certainly have hanged up all his dogs; he 
would never have brought, back so many fine horses 
to the kennel; lie would never have gone so often, 
like a blast, over fields of corn. If such too had 
been the conduct of all his ancestors, he might 
truly have boasted at tins day, that the antiquity of 
his family had never been sullied by a trade; a 
merchant had never been pnmitted with his whole 
estate to purchase room for his picture in the gallery 
of the Coverley’s, or to claim his descent from the 
maid of honour. But. it. is veiy happy for .Sir Roger 
that the merchant paid so dear for ins ambition. It 
is the misfortune of many other gentlemen to turn 
out of the seats of their ancestors, to make way for 
such now masters as have beeu more exact in their 
accounts than themselves ; and certainly he deserves 
the estate a great deal better who has got it by his 
industry, than he who has lost it by his negligence.” 
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Proxiirius a tcolls ignis elt fcmtiliir a>|>ri- 
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To save j our house from nelglib'ring firens hard —Ta i k 

I sit A i i. tins day entertain ray readers with two 
or thice let ton 1 h.ni' lceeivcd Irora my ( oiirspoud- 
enta- the tirst diseovcis to me a Aperies of Irmales 
which have lnthcrto escaped my notice, and is as 
follows: 

“ Mn. Sit.iTATOB, 

“ 1 am a young gentleman of a competent for¬ 
tune, and a sufficient taste of learning, to spend live 
or six limns e\eiy day very agieeahly among raj 
books. That 1 might have nothing to divert me 
from my studies, and to avoid the lioncs of roaches 
ami (liaiimen, I have taken lodgings m n vny mu- 
row si rent not far limn Whitehall: hut il is my mis¬ 
fortune to be so posted, tli.it my lode nigs me rlneclly 
opposite to those of a Jezebel. You aie to know. 
Sir, that a Jezebel (so called by the neighlminhood 
fioin displaying liei penurious (banns at her uni 
rlovv) appeals constantly dressed lit liei sash, nild 
has a thousand little tucks and fooleries to at'iaet 
the eves of all the idle young fellows ill the neigh¬ 
bourhood I have seen nunc than six persons at 
once fioni til fir several windows obseiving the 
Jezebel I am now romplaiiimg of. I at fii-t looked 
on her mvsclt with the highest rontciiipt, could 
divert myself with hei airs tin half an hmn,und 
aftenv.nd lake up my Plutan h vvnh great 1 1 .iHumi¬ 
lity of 11111.(1 hut was a little vexed to find that ni 
less than a month she had eousidenibly stolen upon 
my time, so that 1 resolved to look at her no nioie. 
But the Jezebel, who, as l suppose, might think it 
a diminution to hei houour to have tlie number of 
her gazeis h ssencel, resolved not to p.ut with me so, 
and began to play so many new links at her win¬ 
dow, that it was impossible for me to lmbear ob¬ 
serving hei. I vonly believe she put hciself to the 
expense of anew wax bnhv on puipose to plague 
me; she u-cd to dandle and play with this tiguie 
as impel linently as if it had hern a leal child 
sometime s she would let fall a glove or a ptn-cuduon 
m the sheet, and shut or open her casement three 
or four times m u minute When 1 had almost 
weaned myself fioin (Ins, she came in her slntt 
slccygs, and dressed at the window. 1 had no way 
left but to let down the cuitains, which 1 submitted 
to, though it consideiably darkened my room, anil 
was pleased to tlunk that I had at last got the better 
of her; but was surprised the next morning to hear 
her talking out of her window ip.ute aeioss the 
street, with anotlmr woman that lodges ovei me. I 
aip since informed that she made her a visit, and 
got acquainted with hei within thieehouis after the 
fall of my wiiidnw-cui tains. 

“ Sii, I am plagued every moment in the day, 
one way or,other, ill my own (liambeis: and the 
Jezebel has the satisfaction to know, that though 1 
am not looking at her, l am listening to her imper¬ 
tinent dialogues, that pass over my head. would 
immediately change my lodgings, hut that I think 
it might look like a plain confession that 1 am con¬ 
cluded ; and besides this, I uni told that most quar¬ 
ter of the town am infested with these creatures. 
If they are so, I am sure it is such ail abuse, as a 
lover of learning and silence ought to take notice 
o1 “ I am, Sir, yours,” &e. 

I am afraid, by some lines in tins letter, that ray 
young student is touched with a distemper which he 


baldly -eonis to dieam of, and is ton far gone in it I 
to receive advice. However, 1 shall animadvert I 
l ill duo time on tin 1 abuse which he mentions, having ! 
! my self observed a nest oI Jezebels near the Temple, ! 
who make it llwn diver-mu to chaw up the eyes of 
veiling TcmphitAv that at tin' same time they may I 
, see them stumble m an unlucky gutter which runs ! 

; uudei (lie window. ! 

“ Mu. Sin (i a ion, ; 

“ 1 have lately read the conclusion of your foity- ; 
seventh speculation upon butts with great plca-uir, 
and have evei since been thoroughly pei.su.uled that 
! one of those gentlemen is extiemely liecossai} to j 
I enliven cuuiv ei salmii. I had an entertainment last ( 

! week upon lho watcr fur a lady to vvhorn I make my { 
| aildicsscs, with sevoial of mn fnemks of both sexes, j 
; To ijiveit the company m general, and to show my | 
jmi'tiess in p.ulicnlui my genius loi laillciy, I took | 
j one ot the most cell bulled butts ill town along with | 

| me. Il i« with the utmost shame and contusion that | 

; 1 must acquaint yon with the sequel of my adven j 
line As soon as we vv ere got into the boat, 1 pluvecl 1 
,i si otenee or two at my bult, which I thought v ei v 
-iii.ilt, when my ill genius, who I venly believe m 
.spueil ti ■ in puiely foi im de-| i ui tion, suggested to 
him sech a leply, as got all the laughter on his 
side I was dashed at so unexpected a turn; wlml. 
the butt peiceivtiig, lesolved not to let me. recovei 
myself, and pm suing his vn buy, tallied and tossed 
me in a most unmerciful arid baihaiuUs mannei 
until we c ann to Chelsea. 1 had some-mall success 
while we vile eating cheese-cakes; hut coming 
home, lie 11 in v-(cl his attar ks with Ins funnel good 
I foltiling jiml equal dneiMon to the whole company. 

1 In shoil, Nil, 1 must ingenuously own that 1 never I 
j was so handled m all my life ; and to complete my \ 
j mistoi tune, 1 am mill c told that the butt, Unshed I 
with Ins late vuloiy, has made a visit oi two to the 
dear objeet ot my wishes, so that I mu at once m 
d.ingei ot losing all my pieteiisions to wit, and luy 
liusticss into (he luigain ’] !iiSii, is a line ac¬ 
count of my present tumbles, which you aie the 
moi e obliged to assist me in, as you were youiself 
ill a gloat measure the cause of them, by lecmu- 
mending to us all mstiument, and not nistiucting 
us at the same time haw to play upon it 

“ f have hern thinking whether it might not he 
highly convenient, that all butts shoulJ vvcai ail m 
MiipUon atlixed to some pait of their bodies, show r - 
mg on which side they are to lio come at, and that 
it any of them are persons of unequal tempers, there 
should be some method taken to inform the world at 
what time it is safe to attack them, and when you 
had Lest let them alone. But, submitting these 
matters to your more senous cousidciation, 

t ”1 am. Sir, youis,” Ac. 

I have, indeed, seen and heard of several young 
gentlemen under the same misfoitunc with my pre¬ 
sent correspondent. The host rule I can lay down 
for them to avoid the like calamities for the futuie, 
is thoroughly to consider, nut only whotlin their 
companions are weak, but whether themselves 
are wits. 

The following letter comes to me from Exeter, 
and being credibly informed that what it contdins is 
matter of fact, 1 shall give it my readers as it was 
sent to me • 

“ Mu. ScecTatoh, Exeter, Sept. 7. 

“ You were, pleased in a late speculation to take 
notice of the un cmvcnience we lie under in the 
countrv, in not being able to keep pace with the 

• 
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fashions. But there 13 another misfortune which 
we are subject to, and is no less gnevous than the 
foimer, which has hitherto escaped your observa¬ 
tion. I mean, the having things palmed upon us 
tor London lashmtiF, which were never once heard 
of there. 

I “ A lady of this place had some time since a box 
ot thp newest ribands sent down by the coach. 
Wlidlici it was her own malicious invention, or the 
vvantoiiucss of a London milliner, 1 am not able to 
yrform you; hut, among tha lust, there was one 
! cherry-coloured riband, consisting of about half a 
dozen yards, made up m" the figure of a small heutl- 
diess. The aforesaid lady bad the assuiauce to 
affirm, amidst a circle of female mquisitois who 
wei.e present at the opening of the box, tli.it tins 
was the newest fashion worn at court. Accordingly 
tlie next Sunday, we had several females, who came 
(0 chine'll with then heads dressed wholly 111 ribands, 
and looked like so many victims icady to be saon- 
ficed. This is still a reigning mode among us. At 
the same time We have a set of gentlemen who take 
the liberty to appeal in all public places without 
any buttons to their ioats, which they supply with 
several little silver hasp-, though oui freshest ad¬ 
vices from London make 110 mention of anv sin h 
fashion ; and we aie something shy of affording 
matte! to the linttou-luakcis for a second petition. 

“ What 1 would humbly pmpose to the public is, 
that them may be a sm n ty erected m London, to 
consist of the most skiliul pci suns ol both sexes, foi 
the inspection ol mode® and fashions; and that 
lie 1 e.iltei no poison or poisons shall piesinuo to ap¬ 
peal singularly h.doted 111 any p.ut ol the eountiy, 
without a testimonial from the aforesaid socn tv, that 
their diess is arjsueiable to the mode at London. 
By tins means, Ikir, we shall know a little whole- | 
about We are. 

“ If you could b’liig this matter to bear, you 
would very much oblige great numbers of your 
country ft lends; and among the rest, your very 
j bumble servant, 

X. “ Jack Modish.” 


No. 176.] FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 21, 1711. 

Parvulr, punulio, (cluiriton mu,) tola inerimi sal. 

I.ccft lv. 1155. 

A little, pretty, witty, charming she ! 

There are, in the following letter matters, which 
I, a bachelor, cannot be supposed to be acquainted 
with; therefore shall not pietend to explain upon it 
uutil further consideration, but leave the author of 
the epistle to express 1ns condition his own way. 

“ Mr. Spectator, 

“ I do nut deny but you appear in many of your 
papers to understand human lite pretty well; but 
there are veiy many things which you (aiinot pos¬ 
sibly have a tiuo notion of, in a single life, these are 
sut h as inspect the married state ; otherwise I can¬ 
not account, for your having overlooked a very good 
sort of people, which are commonly called 111 scorn 
‘ the Hen-pecked.’ You are to understand that I 
am one of those innocent mortals who suffer derision, 
under that word, for being governed by the best of 
wives. It would be worth your consideration to 
enter into the nature of affectum itself, and tell us, j 
according to your philosophy, why it is that our , 
dears shall do as they will with us, shall hefroward, ill- 
natured, assuming, sometimes whine, at others rail, j 
then swoon away, then come to life, have the use of 


speech to the greatest fluency imaginable, and then 
sink away again, and all because they fear we do | 
not love them enough ; that is, the poor things love 
us so heartily, that they cannot think it possible we 
should be able tu love them in so great 11 degree, 
which makes them take on so. 1 suv, S 11 , a irue i 
good-natured map, whom rakes ami 'libertines call j 
hen-pecked, shall tall into all these dilicmil moods 
with his dear life, and lit the same time see they are ! 
wholly put on ; and yet not be haid-hcarled enough 1 
to tell the dear good creatine that she is a hypocrite | 

“ This sent ot good moil is veiy frequent 111 the ! 
lopulous and wealthy city ot London, and ixtho tine j 
ion-pecked man. 'The kind creature cannot hieak 
through his kindnesses so far as to come to an ex- 
pldiiation with the tender soul, and therefore goes 
oil to combo t hei when nothing ails liei, to appease 
her when she is not angry, and to give her lus cash 
when he knows she does not want it; rather than j 
be uneasy tin a whole month, which is computed by 1 
haid-he.irtcd men the space of tune which a lrovvard I 
woman takes to come to herscll, if you have courage j 
to stand out, | 

“ There are indeed several other sperms of the 
hen-pecked, and ill my opinion they arc certainly 
the best subjects the queen has, and for that 
reason I take it to be your duty to keep us above j 
contempt. 

“ 1 do not know whethet I make myself under¬ 
stood 111 the lcpresentatnin of a hen-peeked fife, 
but I shall take leave to give you an account of my¬ 
self, and my own spouse. You aie to know that I 
am reckoned no foul, have on seveial occasions been 
tueil whether I will take ill-usage, and the event 
has been to my advantage; and yet thcie is not 
such a slave in Turkey as 1 am to my deal. She 
has a good shaie of wit, and is what you call a very 
pielty ngieeablewoman. 1 perfectlydoat on hei,and 
my affectum to her gives me all the anxieties ima¬ 
ginable but that ot jealousy. My being thus confi¬ 
dent of her, I lake, as much as I can judge of my 
heart, to he the reason, that whatevei she does, 
though it be never so much against my inclination, 
there is still left something 111 hei manner that is 
amiable. She will sometimes look at nie With an 
assumed gramicur, and pretend to resent that f 
have not had respect enough for her opinion 111 such 
an instance in company. I (annot but smile at the 
pietty anger she is 111 , and then she pietends she is 
used like a child. In a woid, our gieut debate is, 
which has the superionty in point of understanding 
She is eternally forming an aigumeut of debate : to 
which I veiy indolently answer, ‘Thou art mighty 
pretty.’ To this she answeis, ‘All the world but 
you think I have ns much sense as yourself.’ I re¬ 
peat to her, ‘ Indeed you are pietty.’ Upon this 
there is no patience; she will throw down any thing 
about her, stamp, and pull oft her head-clothes 
‘ Eye, my dear,’ say I, 1 how can a woman of your 
sense fall into such an lutcmpernic iage f* This is 
an argument (hat never fails. ‘ Indeed, my dear,’ 
says she, ‘ you make mo mad sometimes, so you do, 
with the silly way you have of lieating 111 c like a 
pretty idiot.’ Well, what have l got by.putting 
her in good humour > Nothing, but that I must 
convince her of my good opinion by my pi active ; 
and then I am to give her possession of my little 
ready money, and, for a day and a half following, 
dpdiice all she dislikes, and extol every thing she 
approves. I am so exquisitely fond of this darling, 
that I seldom see any of my friends, am uneasy in 
all companies till I see her agaiu; and when I come 
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home she is in the dumps, because she says she is 
sure I came so soon only because I think her hand¬ 
some. I dare not upon this occasion laugh ; but, 
' though I am one of the warmest ihurthmen m the 
i kingdom, I am foiled to ia.il al the times, because 
she is a violent Wing. Upon this we talk politics 
so long, that she is convinced ] kiss her foi hei 
wisdom. It is a common practice with me to ask 
her some question concerning the i on'-titutiun, 
whiih site answers me in general out of Ilaning- 
ton’s Oceana. Then I commend her stiunge me¬ 
mory, and her aim is immediately locked in mine. 
While 1 keep her in this temper she plays before 
me, sometimes dancing ill the midst of the loom, 
sometimes striking an air at her spin net, varying 
her posture and her iliaims in such u manlier that 
I am in continual pleasure. She will play the fool 
if 1 allow her to be wise ; hut if she susp 'ets I like 
her fot hut tutting, the immediately grows giuve. 

“ These are the (oils ill wlm h 1 am taken, and I 
carry off my servitude as well as most men ; hut 
my application to jnu is in behalf of the hen-pei bed 
in general, and 1 desire a dissertation fiom you in 
defence of us. You have, as 1 am informed, veiy 
good authorities in our favour, and hope you will 
not omit the mention of the iciiowned Sou ales, 

I and his philosophic lcsigudtiuii Hi Ins wile Xantippe. 
Thus would he a very good ollice to the world m 
general, toi the hen-pecked are powerful in then 
quality and numheis, not only m cities, hut in 
courts; in the latte l they are ever the most obse¬ 
quious, in the funner the most wealthy of all men. 
When you have consideicd wedlock thoroughly, 
you ought to enter into the suburbs of matumony, 
and give us mi account of the thraldom of* kind 
kei-pers, and irresolute lovers ; the keepeis w ho can¬ 
not quit their fair ones, though they see then ap¬ 
proaching nun, (lie lovers who dale not marry, 
though they know they never shall he happy with¬ 
out the mistresses whom they cannot purchase on 
other tenns. 

What will ho a gieatei embellishment to your 
discourse will lie, that you may find instances oi 
I the haughty, the pioud, thefiolu, the stubborn, who 
are cadi ul Mieni m secret dow might slaves to then 
wives, oi luistiesses. I must beg ol you in the last 
place to dwell upon tins, that the wise and valiant 
in all ages have been hen-pec hod ; and that the 
sturdy tempers who nre not, slaves to affection, owe 
that exemption to their being enthralled by ambi¬ 
tion, avarice, or some meaner passion. I have ten 
thousand thousand things mine to say, hut my wife 
sees me writing, and will, according tu custom, be 
consulted, if I do not seal this immediately. 

“ Yours, NaiiianiivI IIi.mioost.” 
T. 


No. 177.] SATURDAY, SEPT. ‘22, 1711. 

-Quia cmrn bonus, out f.i<<* dignus 

Ar< .mo quafem Ccruns v ult esse hficerdoji, 

Ulla uliena tictl it jnala 3 — Jvv fy.it xv 140 
j Vi ho cm all senso of oifiurV ills cm ,ij>p, 

l.i but a brute, at beat, m buniaii ''built*—T atr. 

In one of my last week’s papers 1 treated of good¬ 
nature, as it is the effect of constitution; I shall 
j now speak of it as a rr.mal virtue. The first may 
I make 1 a man easy in himself and agiecahle to others, 

| hut implies no merit in him that is possessed of it 
A man is no more to he praised upon this account, 
toan because he has a regular pulse, or a good di¬ 
gestion. 'Ihis good-nature however in the consti¬ 


tution, which Mr. Dryden somewhere calls a *' mill.i- 
ness of blood,” is an admirable groundwork for the 
other. In order, therefore, to try our goodnature, 
whether it arises liurn the bodv or the mind, whe¬ 
ther it he founded in the animal oi rational part of 
our lialuic in a word, whether it be such as is eu- ! 
titled to any other reward, besides that seuwt satis 
factum uud contentment of mind which is essential 
to it, and the kind reception it procui es us m the 
vviuhl, we must, examine it by the following rules 

1 list, whether it acts with steadiness and uni 
fnnnity m sickness and in health, m prospenty and 
ui adveisity; if otherwise, it is to be looked upon as 
nothing else hut an luadiation of the muni lroin 
some new supply of spmls, or a more kindly ciieu- 
latum of the blood. Sir Francis Bacon mentions a 
running solicitor, who would never ush n favoin oi 
a great man before dinner; hut took caie to prefer 
his petition at a time when the party petitioned had 
Ins mind free liom care, and Ins appetites m good 
humour. Such a transient tempuraiy good-natuie 
,\s tins, is not that philanthropy, that love of man- : 
kind, which deserves the title of a moinl viltue 

The next way ot a man’s bunging Ids good-iia- 
tille to the test, is, to consnli '1 wlothei it operates 
according to the rules ot reason und duty, for if, 
notwithstanding its geueiul benevolence to man¬ 
kind, it makes no distinction between its objects, 
ll it exmts itself promiscuously tovvaids tile drseiv- 
)»g and the undeserving, it it irlievrs alike the idle 
and the indigent, if it gives itself up to the fu u t 
petitioner unci lights upon any one i atliet by acc nieut 
tliau choice, it may pass toi an amiable instinct, hut 
must not assume the name of a moiul virtue. 

The thndtnal of good-natuie will he the exa¬ 
mining ourselves, whether or no we are able to 
exert it to our own disadvantage, and employ it on 
proper objects, notwithstanding any little pain, 
want, or inconvenience w Im li may arise to ourselves 
horn it. In a word, whethei we die willing to link 
any part of our fortune, our reputation, oi health, i 
oi ease, for the benefit of mankind. Among all ! 
these expressions ol good-natuie, I shall single out ; 
tliat whu h gops under the general name of chanty, j 
as it consists in lelievmg the indigent; that being 
a Inal of this kind which ofleis itself to us almost 
at all times, and in every place. 

I should propose it as a rule, to every one who is | 
provided with any competency of fortune more than J 
sufficient for the necessaries of life, to lay aside a 
certain portion of his income for the use of the poor. 
This I would look upon as an offering to Ilim who 
lias a right to the whole, for the use of those whom, 
in the passage hereafter mentioned, he has de¬ 
scribed as hie own representatives upon earth. At 
the same time we should manage our charity w ith 
such prudence and caution, that we may not hurt 
our own friends or relations, whilst we are doing | 
good to those who are strangers to us. 

This may possibly bo explained better by an ex¬ 
ample than by a rule. 

Eugemus is a man of a universal good-nature, 
and generous beyond the extent of his foitune; 
hut withal so piudent in the economy of his affairs, 
that what goes out in chanty is made up by good 
management. Eugemus has what the world calls 1 
2001. a year; hut never values himse.lf above muc- 
scoie, as riot thinking lie has a right to the tenth 
part, whuh lie always appropriates to charitable 
uses. To this sum he frequently makes other vo- 
luntaiy additions, insomuch that in a good year, for 
such he accounts those in which ho has beeu able 
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to make greater bounties than ojdinary, he has 
given above twice that sum to the sickly and indi¬ 
gent. Eugcuius prescribes to himself many parti- 
i ular days of faNling and abstinence, in order to 
uieieaso his private bank of chanty, and sets aside 
what, would be the current expenses of those times 
(01 the^se of the poor, lie often goes afoot where 
Ins business calls him, and at the end of ins walk 
has given a shilling, which in Ins ordinary methods 
of expense would have gone for couch-hire, to the 
Airst necessitous poison that has fallen in bis way. 
) have known him, when he has been going to a 
play or nu opera, divert the money, which was de¬ 
signed for that puiposc, upon an object of chanty 
whom he h.n met with in the street; and afterward 
pass his evening in a coffee-house, or at a triend’s 
ine-side, with much greater satisfaction to himself, 
than he could have leceivcd from the most exqui¬ 
site entertainments of the theatre, lly these means, 
he is generous without, impoverishing hinisell, 
and enjoys his estate by making it the property ol 
others. 

There are few men so cramped m their private 
tiff,ms, who may not he charitable alter tins manner, 
without any disadvantage to tliemsi Ives, or preju¬ 
dice to their familn s. It is but sometimes sacrilic- 
mg u diversion or convenience to the poor, and 
turning the usual course ot our expenses into a bet¬ 
ter channel. This i», I think, not only the most 
prudent and <ouvement, but (lie most mentoiious 
piece of diauty, which we tan put in praetue. lly 
tins method, wo ill some oieasuie sh,ur the necessi¬ 
ties of the poor at the same tune that we relieve 
them, and make ourselves not only their potions, 
but their lellow-sufl'ereis. 

Sn Thomas Blown, in the last pait of his Rcdigio 
Medici, in which lie describes Ills chanty in several 
hcro.c instances, and with a noble brat of senti¬ 
ment, mentions that verse in the Proverbs of Solo¬ 
mon, “He that giveth to the poor, lcmleth to the 
Loid:’’* Time is more ibetonc in that one 
sentence, says he, than iu a library of sermons; 
and, indeed, if those sentences were understood by 
the reader, with the same emphasis as they aie de- 
iiveicd hy the author, we needed not those volumes 
of instructions, but might be honest by an epitome f 
This passage ol Scripture is, indeed, wonderfully 
pei.suasivc : but I think the same thought, is earned 
much farther m the New Testament, where our 
Saviour tells us, m a most pathetic manner that 
he shall hereafter regard the clothing of the naked, 
the feeding of tile hungry, and the visiting of the 
imprisoned, us offices done to himself, and reward 
them accordingly.;}; Pursuant to those passages in 
Holy Scripture, I have somewhere met with the 
epitaph of a charitable man, which has very much 
pleased me. I cannot recollect the V'ords, but the 
sense of it is to this purpose . What I spent I lost; 
what I possessed is left to others ; what I gave 
away remains with me § 

Since I am thus mxcusibly engaged in sacred 
writ, I cannot forbear making an extiact of several 

• Prov. xix. 17 

t Brow n's RpI Medici, part II. sect 13 f 1059 p. 29. « 

1 Matt. xxv. J1 etseqq 

§ The epitaph alluded to is for was) in St George's Church ; 
at Doncaster in Yorkshire, and ram In old English Ihus:— 

How now, who is hearn f That 1 spent, that I had: 

1 Uolnn of Dontasterc. That I gave, that I have; 

And Margaret my feare That I left, that I lost. 

AD 1579. 

Qoo’Jh Konertus Rytks, who in this world did reign threescore 
years and seven, and yet lived not one. 


passages which I have always read with great de- | 
light in the Book of Job. It is the account which j 
that holy man gives of his behaviour in the days of 1 
his prosperity, and if considered only as a human 
composition, is a liner picture of a charitable and ] 
good-natured man than 19 to be met with in any 
othet author. 

“ Oh that I were as in months past, as m tho 
days when God presented me’ when bis candle 1 
sinned upon my bead, and when by Ins light I 1 
walked thiough daikness ; when tho Almighty was ! 
yet with me; when my cbildien were about trie} j 
when I washed my steps with butter, and the rock 
poured me out rivers of oil. 

“ When the ear heard me, then it blessed mo; 
and when the eye saw me, it gave witness to me. 
Because l delivered the poor that cued, and the. 
fatherless, and him that had none to help lnm. The 
blessing of him that was ready to perish came upon 
me, and I caused the widow’s heart to sing for joy. 

I was eyes to the blind, and feet was l to the lame ; 
f was a father to the poor, and the cause which 1 
knew not I searched out. Did not I weep for him ; 
that was in Double? was not my soul giloved foi j 
th< pool ? Lot me lie weighed in an even balance, 1 
that God may know mine integrity. If I did do- J 
spise the cause ot my man-servant, or of iny maul- | 
servant when they contended with me; what then 
shall I do when God riscth up? and when he vi¬ 
sited), what shall 1 answer him? Did hot lie that 
made me in the womb, make him? and did not one 
fashion us in the womb? It I have withheld the 
poor from their desire, or have caused the eyes of 
the widow to fail: Or have eaten mv morsel myself 
alone? and the fatherless hath not eaten thereof; 

If I have seen any polish for want of clothing, or 
auy poor without covering ; If lus loins have not 
blessed me, and if be were not wanned with the 
fleece of my sheep: If 1 have lifted up my hand 
against the fatherless, when I saw my help in the 
gate, then let mine aim fall from my shoulder- 
J idade, and mine arm be broken from tiie bone. If 
■ I have rejoiced at the destruction of him that hated 
j me, or lifted up myself when evil found him: j 
(neither have I suffered my mouth to sin, by wishing I 
' a curse to his sifnl.) The stranger did not lodge in j 
the stieet; hut I opened my doors to the tiaveller. 

If my land eiy against me, or that tlie furrows like- j 
wise therefore complain : If I have eaten tho fruits J 
thereof without money, or have caused the owners 
thereof to lose their life; let thistles grow instead 
of wheat, and cockle instead of barley.’’*—-L. 

No. 178.} MONDAY, SEPTEMBER H 1711. 

Conus in uxorein-Hon. 2. Ep 1 l 133. 

Civil to Ins wife — Port 

I cannot defer taking notice of this letter:— 

“ Mn. Spmtatok, 

“ I am but loo good a judge of your paper of the j 
15th instant, which is a master-piece; 1 mean that J 
of jealousy; but I think it unworthy of you to i 
speak of that torture in the breast of a man, and j 
not to mention also the pangs of it in the heart ot a 
woman. You have very judiciously, and with Um 
greatest penetration imaginable, considered it as 
woman is the creature of whom the diffidence is 
raised; but not a word of a man, who is su un¬ 
merciful as to move jealousy in his wife, and not 

’ Job xxix. 2, Ac. XXX. 25, Ac xxxL 6, Ac. psssi"*. 
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care whether she is so or not. It is possible you distinct speculnlimi, mid 1 '•hall observe for a day or 
may not believe there aio such ty rants in the world ; two the hrlmviout oi two or three happy pairs 1 am 
but alas, I can toll you of a man who is ever out of acquainted with, hefoe 1 pretend to make p system 
humour m Ins wite’s company, and the pleasantest of conjugal morality. 1 design in the Inst pU.e to 
man in the woild every where else; the greatest go a tew miles out of town, and them I know whom 


sloven at home vvlu'ii he appears to none hut his 
family, and most exactly well-dressed m all othei 
places. Alas, Sic, is it of course, that to deliver 
one’s self wholly into a man's power without possi¬ 
bility of appeal to any other jurisdiction but Ins own 
reflections, is so little an obligation to a gentleman, 
that he can he offended and fall into a rage, because 
my heait swells tears into my eyes when l see him 
in a cloudy mood? 1 pretend to no succour, and 
hope for no icliefbut fiom himself; and yet he that 
has sense and justice m every thing else, never re¬ 
flects, that to come home only lo sleep oil an m- 
teiuperaace, and “pend all the time he is there as if 
it, were a punishment, cannot hut give the anguish 
of a jealous mind. He always leaves Jus home as 
if he were going to a couit, and lefiiros as if lie 
were enleiiiig a gaol. I could add to llns, that liom 
his company and his usual disi nurse, lie does lint 
sciuple being thought an abandoned man, as to his 
morals. Your own imagination will say enough to 


to meet one who piartiscs all the paits ot a line 
gentleman in the duty of a husband. When he was 
a bachelor much business made him p.irtnulaily 
negligent in his habit; hut now then? is no young 
lover living so exact m the < are of his person. One 
who asked why he was so long washing lus mouth 
and so delicate in the choice and wearing of his 
linen, was ansvveied : “ Bet nusc there is a woman 1 
of incut obliged to receive me kindly, and I think i 
it. incumbent upon me to make her inclination go ■ 
along with her duty.” 

II a man would give himself leave to think, he j 
would not be so unreasonable as to expect de- ' 
hauche'V and innocence could live ui column ce to¬ 
gether . or hope that flesh and blood is capable of ! 
so stnct an alliance, as that a fine woman must go j 
on to improve herself till she is as good and inipns- 1 
sive as an angel, only to jneseive fidelity to a biute 
.■nd a salyj. The lady who desires me lor her sake \ 
tu end one oi my papers with the following letter, J 


vou concerning the i'>llditm,i ot me his wile; and I 
wish you would be so good as to repiesent (•1 hint, 
foi he Is not lll-natuii <1, and leads you much, that 
the moment I lu-.ir the door shut after him, t throw 
myself upon my led, and drown the child he is so 
fond of with my teats, mid often frighten it with my 
cries, that I citvse my being; that 1 run to my 
glass all nvri bathed in soirovvs, ami help the ultei- 
arue of my inward anguish by beholding the gush 
of my own calamities asms ti ars fall lrom my eyes. 
This looks like an imagined picture to tell you, but 
indeed tins is one of my pastimes. Hitheito I 
have nnlv told you the general temper of my mind, 
but lmw shall 1 give you an account of the distinc¬ 
tion of it’ Could you hut conceive how ciuel I am 
one moment in iny resentment, and at the ensuing 
minute when I place him in the condition my anger 
would bung him to, how compassionate, it would 
give you some notion how miserable f aril, and how 
little I deseive it. When I remonstrate with the 
greatest gentle ness that is possible against unhand¬ 
some appearances, and (hat married peisons ute 
under paitiailar rules; when he is in the best 
humour to receive this, I am answered only, That 
I expose my own reputation and sense if 1 appeui 
jealous. I wish, good Sn. you would take this into 
serious consideration, and admonish husbands and 
wives whdt term, they ought to keep toward* each 
other. Your thoughts on this important subject 
will have the greatest inward, that which descends 
on such as feel the sorrows of the afflicted. Give 
me leave to suhsciilie myself, 

“ Your uufoitunate humble servant, 

“ ChtlVIl*.” 

I had it m my thoughts, before I received the 
lcttei of tins lady, to consider this dreadful passion 
in the mmd of a woman ; and the smart she seems 
to feel does not abate (tie inclination 1 had to re¬ 
commend to husbands a mole regular hehavioui,i 
than to give the most exquisite of toiincuts to those 
who love them, nay. whose torments would he 
abated if they did not love them. 

It is Wonderful to observe how little is made of 
this inexpressible injury', and how easily men get 
into a habit of being least agreeable, where they ale 
most obliged to be so. Hut this subject deserves a 


I am persuaded thinks sui h a pc i«-evei.ince Vciy j 
nnpiacMcjble; ! 

“ III shano, | 

“ Slay more at home. I homy w b ]o vou visited 
at seven of the i loi k on Thui-alni evening The 
colonel, whom you charged me to see no mine, is ' 
in town. 

T, “Maciiii 11m ilvv in.” 
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('ciliirne icwoimn ainljol r\|vr(iu Imsis 
(YIm pr.rlcn unt .msuia poemata rhainm's, 

<hmu! lull t pum him ijui ihim ml nlilc iIuVj, 

Lot lorem deleUando, pariteniue innuendo 

iloK Ais Puel v Jll 
OU1 atje is only fond of moral truth. 

Lectures too grave t 1 . i.« ‘ r , i . youth, 

Hid he who blends * . . . i. »» i, deliplit. 
ins every reader, nor in % am shall write—L* 

I mr cast my rcadcis under two general 
divisions, |he mercunal and (he saturnine. The lust 
j ace the gay pait of my disciples, who require spe¬ 
culations of wit and humour; the othris aie those 
of a more solemn and sober turn, who find no plea¬ 
sure but in papers of morality and sound sense. 
The former call every thing that is serious, stupid; 
the latter look upon cveiy thing as impertinent that 
is ludicrous Were I always grave, one half of my 
readers would fall off from mo ; were I always merry, 
I should lose the other. I make it, therefore, my 
endeavour to find out entertainments for both kinds, 
and by that means, perhaps, consult the good of 
both, mote than I should do, did I always wnte to 
the particular taste of either. As (hey neither of 
them know what I proceed upon, the sprightly 
reader, who takes up my paper in order to be di¬ 
verted, very often finds himself engaged unawares 
in a serious and profitable course of thinking; as, 
on the contrary, the thoughtful man who perhaps 
may hope to fiud something solid, add full of deep 
reflection, is very often insensibly betrayed into a 
fit of mirth. In n word, the reader sits down to my 
| enteitainmeut without knowing Ins lull of fare, and 
has therefore at lea-t the pleasure of hoping there 
may he a dish to his palate. 

1 must confess, were I left to myself, I would 
) rather aim at instructing than diverting; but if we 
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will be useful to tbe world, we mu,J take it as we 
; find it. Authors of ptol'essed seventy discouiage 
the looser pait of mankmd (inm having any thing 
to do witli their writings. A man must have virtue 
in him, boioie ho will ciitm upon the reading ol a 
Senna or uu Ep!ct<-tu- The veiy 1 1 ! 1 o ol u moral 
treatise has something lit it nii-tcie anil .-lux king to 
the eaielcs- and nitSuisi ei ite 

b'oi this leasnu several imilimking persons fall 111 
mv vvay who would give no at©rfsitlityi to ho lmes de- 
^iveied with a religious ,-cn males.; oi a philosophy 
, gt.nily. Tliey aie insnaied into senli.m nts oi wis¬ 
dom and virtue vvlieu they do not think ol it; ami if 
t>v that means they amve only at -mill a degree of 
('ommleiatnm as may dispose them to listen to mote 
1 studied and clalttuntc rlist-ouiscs, I shall not think 
inv speculations useless. I might likewise observe, 

! that the gloominess ill which sometimes the in mis 
of the best men aie involved, veiy often .si.aula m 
I need of sin b little incitements to mirtli and lunglitei, 

I as aie apt to di.peiso melam Indy, and put our la- 
uilties in good humour. To ninth' so,no will add, 

1 that the Buti-li i Innate, mom than any other, makes 
! entei tarn me ills of this natnie m a mannet neiessary 
j It what l have here said does not ie< ommeiul, it 
■ will at least esiuse, the sanely ot my -pci illations 
I would not willingly laugh hut m older to instinct, 

1 or if [ sometimes tail in tins point, when my mirth 
Leases to be instnutive, it -hall nevei cease to be 
mlmeeiil. A sc-iuptiluu- eondui t m tins paitieular 
has, perhaps, more meut m it than the generality 
nl readers imagine; did they know how many 
thoughts or cur m a point ot Iminotii, wlrnli a dis¬ 
creet author m modesty nippie-sis; how many 
stiokes of railleiy pri-cut themselves, wbieli could 
not I,ill to please the ordinal v taste of mankind, but 
are stilled m their luitli by leason of -ome lemote 
; tendeuey which they cany m them to eoiiupt the 
1 minds of those who read them: did tliey know bow 
many glances of ill-uatuie are indu-timusly avoided 
i feu teai of doing liijuiy to the l oput.iLiun ol amithei, 

I they would he apt to think kindly ot those wnteis 
1 who eudeavoui to make themselves diveit.ng, vv iL i i- 
out being immoral. One may apply to throe anlluus 
< that passage in Wallin ; 

| I’.a ts h,-c !i ilf the praise they would lnva cot, 

\ Welu it tmt known wti.lt 1 hey ills, .colly tilut. 

| As nothing is moie easy tlian to be a wit, with all 
, the aliovo-menlioiied liberties, it requires some ge- 
i nius and invention to appeal such Without them. 

I What I have here said is not only m regnul to 
i the public, but with an eye to my parbuilai cmres- 
j pondciit, who bus sent me the following letter, 

I which I have custiatcd in some places upon these 
i considerations; 
j “Sm, 

i “ Having lately seen your discourse upon a match 
j of grinning, l cannot forbear giving you an an ount 
of u whistling match, which, with many others, I was 
entertained with about three yeurs since at the Bath. 
The prize was a guinea, to be conteried upon the 
ablest Whistler, thut is, on him, who could whistle 
clearest, and go through his time without laughing, 

I to which at, the same time he was provoked by the; 
antic postures of a merry-andrew, who was to stand 
upon the stage and plav lus tricks in the eye of the 
performer. There wore three competitors for the 
guinea. The first was n ploughman of a veiy pro- 
[ wising aspect; his features were steady, and his 
j musiles composed in so inflexible stupidity, that 
I upon his first appearance every one gave the guinea 


for lost, 'flic pic-klcd-homug however found the vvay 
to shake him; fm upon his whistling a country jig, 
this unlucky wag danced to it with such a variety 
ot distoitmns and grimace, that tbe euuutrymujl 
could not toibear smiling upon him, and by that 
means spoiled his whistle, arid lost the prize. 

“ The next that mounted the stage was an undcr- 
citizen ol the Bath, a poison rcunukable among the 
inleiior people of that place for his great wisdom, 
and lus blond band.*- lie coutiuoted bis mouth 
with much giavity, and, that be might dispose lus 
mind to be moie serious than ordinaly, began the 
tune ol the Children m the Wood. lie went through 
put of it with good success, when ou a sudden tho 
wit at his elbow, who had appeared wonderfully 
grave and attentive for some tune, gave him a touch 
upon the left shoulder, and stared him in the face 
with so bewitching a grin, that the whistler ndaxed . 
lus fibies into a kmd of simper, and at length hurst 
out into an open laugh. The third who enteied the 
lists w.ib a footman, who in defiance of the nienv- 
■uidieiv and all his arts, whistled a Scotch tunc, and 
an Italian sonata, with so settled a countenance that 
lie bore away the prize, to tbe gieat admiiatiun of 
some bundle-da of poisons, who, as well as myself, 
were piesent at this trial of skill. Now, Sn, 1 
humbly conceive, whatever you have determined of 
the gunners, the whistleis ought to be eucouiaged, 
not only as their art is practised without drstoilion, 
but as it improves country-music, promotes gravity, 
and teai lies ordinary people to keep their coiiute- 
nam es, if thc-v see any tiling ridiculous m I heir bet¬ 
ters ; besides that it seem- an entertainment veiy 
pari ii ularly adapted to the Bath, as it is visual for a 
udi rdo w)n-(le to his horse when he would make 
lus water pass. “ I am, Sn," &c. 

po- rsutip r. 

“After having dispatched these two nnpoitaut 
points of gunning and whistling, I hope you will 
oblige tin- would with some reflect ions upon yawning, 
as I have seen it piactised on a twelfth-night among 
olln-i Chiistinas gambols at the house ot a very 
worthy gentleman, w ho nlway s entertains hi- tenants 
at that time of the year. They yawn tin a Cliesline 
cheese, and begin about midnight, when the whole 
company is disposed to be drowsy. lie that yawns j 
widest, and at the same time su naturally as to pm- l 
dm e the mu-1 yawns among tho spectators, carries 
home the cheese. If you handle tins subject as yon 
ought, I question not hut your paper will set half j 
the kingdom a yawning, though I dare pumnse you j 
it wilt never make any body fall asleep.”—L. j 
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—— Dehrant rt-ges, plcetuntur Actuvl.—Hon. 1 Ep, in 1L 
The monarch's folly makes the people rue.—P. 

Tub following letter has so much weight and 
good sense, that I cannot forbear inserting it, 
though it relates to a hardened sinner, whom I 
have very little hopes of reforming, viz. Louis 
XIV. of France. 

“ Mn Spectator, 

“ Amidst the variety of subjects of which you 
have treated, I could wish it had iallui in your 
wav to expose the vanity of conquests. This 
thought would naturally lead one to the French ; 
i-iug, who has been generally esteemed the greatest 
conqueror of our age, till her majesty’s armies had 


* In 1707 
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| i u m from him so many of his countries, and de- 
j prived him of the fruit of all his former victories. 
! For my own pait, if 1 wen* to draw Ins picture, I 
| (should he for taking him no lowei than to the peace 
of Ryswick, just at the end of Ins tnumphs, and 
befoie Ins reverse of fortune- and even then I 
should not forbear thinking his ambition hud been 
vain, and unprofitable to himself and his people. 

“ As for hmixelt, it is ceitaiu he can have gamed 
nothing liy his conquests, if they have not lendered 
| him mustei of more subjects, more riches, or greater 
tower. What 1 shall be able to otlei upon these 
leads, I resolve to submit to yom consideiation. 

“To begin then w iLh his ini reuse of subject* Pioni 
the time became ol age, and has been a manage! 
for himself, all the people he had acquired were 
such only as he had reduced by his wars, and were 
lelt in Ins possession by the peace; he had con- 
quel cd not above one-third of plunders, and con¬ 
sequently no more than otic-thud part of the inha¬ 
bitants ot that province. 

“ About one bundled years ago the houses m 
that, country were all numbered, ami by a just com¬ 
putation the inhabitants of all sorts could not thin 
exceed 750,000 souls. And il any man will i (in¬ 
sider the desolation by almost perpetual wars, the 
numerous armies that have lived almost ever siiu e 
at discretion upon the people, and huiv much of 
their commerce has been removed for more sccunty 
to other places, lie- will have, little reason to imagine 
that their numbers have since increased ; and there- 
j fore with one-third puit of that province that prince 
, ran have gamed no more than <me-tlurd pait of the 
: inhabitants, or 250,000 new subjects, even though 
I it should be supposed they were all contented to 
live still in their native country, and tiausfer their 
allegiance to a new master 

“ The fertility of this province, its convenient si- 
, tuation for trade and commerce, its capacity for fur¬ 
nishing employment and sulsistttmc to gieat num¬ 
bers; and the vast armies that have been maintained 
here, make it credible that the remaining two- 
! thirds of Flanders arc equal to all Ins othei con- 
j quests; and consequently by all, lie cannot have 
, gamed more than 750,000 new subjects, men, wo- 
! men, and children, especially if a 'reduction shall 
be made of such as have lefired from .the conqueror, 
to live under their old masters* 

“ It is time now to set lus loss against his 
! profit, and to show fur the new subjects he had ac- 
i quired, how many old ones he had lost in the ac¬ 
quisition. I think that in his wars lie has seldom 
i brought less into the field, in all places, than 
200,000 fighling men, besides what has been left in 
garrisons; and I think the common computation 
is, that of an aimy, at the end of a campaign, with¬ 
out sieges or battles, scarce four-fifths can be mus¬ 
tered ot those that came into the field at the begin¬ 
ning ot the year. His wars at several times, until 
the last peace, have held about twenty years ; and 
if 40,000 yearly lost, or a fifth pail of his armies, 
are to he multiplied by 20, he cannot have lost less 
than 800,000 of his old subjects, and all able-bodied 
men ; a greater number than the new subjects he 
had acquired. 

“ But this loss is not all. Providence seems to 
have equally divided (lie whole mass of mankind 
into different sexes, that cveTy woman may have 
her husband, and that both may equally contribute 
i the continuance of the species. It follows then, 
j that for all the men that have been lost, as many 
women must have lived single, and it were but 


charity to hpheve, they have not done all the ser¬ 
vice they were capable of doing in their genera¬ 
tion, In so long a course of yeais great part of 
them must have died, und all the lest must go off 
at last, without leaving any representatives behind. 
By this account he must have lost not only 8(10,000 
subjects, hut double that nuinhei, and all the in¬ 
crease that was reasonably lo be expected from it. 

“ It is said in the last war there was a famine in 
his kingdom, which swept away two millions of his : 
people. Tins is baldly credible. It the loss w.e 
only oue-liftli part of that sum, it was very gieat. 
But it is no wonder thene should he famine, where 
so much of the people’s substance is taken away for 
the king’s use. that they have not jmllicicnl left to j 
provide against aci ldcnts , wheio so many ot the 
men are taken from the plough to serve the king 
ill his wars, and a great part of the tillage is left to 
the weaker hands of so many women and childicn. 
Whnti vci was the loss, it must undoubtedly he 
placed to Ihc account of his ambition. 

“And so must also the destitution or banish¬ 
ment of 3 or dOO, 000 of his jrtmmed subjects; he 
could have no othei reasons for valuing those lives 
so vciy cheap hut only to recommend lumsell to tin; 
bigoliy of the Spanish nation. 

“ llovv should there he lndn-fiy m a country 
whole all property is precarious ! AViiat subject 
will sow his land, that his pi nice may reap the 
whale harvest f I’aisimony and lnigality must he 
stiangers to such a people; for will any man save 
to-day, w-hat he has unison to tear will he taken 
liom him to-monow ? And when* is the encourage¬ 
ment for marrying? Will any man think ofiuis- 
mg children without any assurance of clothing for i 
their hacks, or so much us food for then bellies ? j 
And thus, by his fatal ambition, lie must have less¬ 
ened the number of lus subjects, not only Ly i 
slaughter and destruction, but, by preventing their 
vciy hirtna, he has done us much as was possible 
towards destroying posterity itselt. 

“Is this limn the gieat, the invincible; Louis ? 
This the immnital mail, the loutjiumanl, or the al 
mighty, as his flatterers have called him? Is this 
the man (hat is so celebrated for Ins conquests? 
For every subject he has acquned, has he not lost 
thiee that were his lnhcnlancc? Are not his 
troops fewer, and those neither so well fed, or 
clothed, m paid, as they vveie formeily, though he 
has now so much greater cause to exert himself? 
And what can lie the irasori of all this, hut that his 
revenue is a great deal less, his subjects are either 
poorer, or not so many to ho plundered by constant ! 
Iuxps for his use ? i 

“ It is well for him he had found out a way to I 
steal a kingdom ;* if he had gone on conquering J 
as 1m did beforr, his imn had been long since fi- i 
mshed. This brings to my mmd a saying of King j 
I’yrrhus, after he had a second time heat the Ro¬ 
mans in a pitched battle, and was complimented by ! 
his generals; ‘Yes,’ says he, ‘such another vie j 
tory, and I am quite undone.’ And since I have 
mentioned Pynhu*, I will cud with a very good, 
though known story of this ambitious madman. 
When he had shown the utmost fondness for his 
expedition against the Romans, Cineas, his chief ( 
minister, asked him what he proposed to himself by 
this war ? ‘Why,’ says Pyrrhus, ‘ to conquer the ! 

* The kingdom of Spam, sei/.cd liy Louis XIV' in 1701, for ! 
his grandson, as left Imn liy (ho will of Charles II which the 
enemies of France luokc U upon as forged, or made when j 
Charles was nou compos." 
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1 Romans, and reduce all Italy to my obedience.’ 

! ‘Wlmt then says Ciueas. ‘To pass ovei into 
Sicily’ says I’yrihus, ‘ami then all the Sicilians 
I must ho our subjects.’ ‘And what docs your ma¬ 
jesty intend next?’ ‘Why tiuly,' says the king, 
■ to conquer Carthago, and make myself master of 
oil Afnea.’ ‘ And tvh.it, Sn,’ says the minister, Ms 
to be the end of all your expeditions ‘ Why 
then,’ says the king, ‘ for the rest ol’our lives we will 
sit down to good wine.’ ' Ilow, Sir,’ leplied Ci- 
^ieas, ' to bcltei tlun we have now befoic us ? Have 
we not already ns much as we can drink /’ 

“ Jtiot ami excess me not the hcconung charac¬ 
ters of prim es ; hut if Pyrrhus and Louis had dc- 
1 ham lied like Vitclhus, they had been less huitful 
j to their people. 

“ Your humble seivant, 

| T. “ Pllli 41UTIIMLS.” 
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Ills lmryuiis vitam damns, ct nuacros< mills ultro 

ViRinhu.ii 115 

Mov'd by these tears, we pity and protect. 

’ I am more pleased with a letter that is filled with 
> toui lies of n.ituie than of wil. The following one 
is of this kind , 

i “Sin, 

“ Among all the distresses which happen in fami¬ 
lies, l do not remeuiliPi that you have touched upon 
the maiuage of children without the consent of their 
parents. 1 am one of these unfortunate persons. I 
was about fifteen when I took the liberty to choose 
for myself; and have ever since languished under 
the dmplcasuie of an inexorable father, who, though 
he sees me happy m the best of husbands, and blessed 
with very tine children, can never be pi evaded 
upon to lorgivc me. He was so kind to me belole 
this unhappy accident, that indeed it makes my 
bleach of duty m some measure inexcusable, and 
at the same tune (routes in me such a tenderness 
towards him, that 1 love him above all tilings, and 
would die to be iceouciled to him. 1 have thrown 
niysell at Ins ieet, ami besought him with tears to 
pnidou me, but he always pushes me away, and 
spurns me Iroin him. I have written several letters 
to him, butlie will neither open nor receive them. 
About two yeais ago I sent my little boy to him, 
dressed m new appaicl; but the child returned to 
morning, liocnu-e he said his grandfather would 
not see linn, and had otdered him to he put out of 
Ins house. My mother ts won over to my side*, hut 
dares not mention ute to my father, for fear of pro¬ 
voking him About a month ago he lily sick upon 
, his bed, and m great danger of Ins life, 1 was 
pierced to the heart at the news, and could not for¬ 
bear going to inquire v flir his health. My mother 
took this oppmlunity oi speaking m my behalf: 

1 she told him, with abundance of toais, that 1 was 
come to see him, that I eould not speak to her for 
j weeping, and that I should certainly break my 
j heart il he refused at that time to give tne his 
! blessing, und he reconciled to me. He was so 
1 far from relenting towards me, that he bid her, 
speak no more of me, unless sho had a mind to 
i disturb him in his last moments; for, Sir, you 
| must ktiuw that he has the reputation of an honest 
and religious man, vvhich makes my misfortune so 
I much the gieater. God he thanked he has since 
j recovered: but his severe usage has given me such 
a blow that I shall souu sink under it, unless 1; 


may be relieved by any impressions which the 
reuding of this in your paper may make upon him. 

I “ I am,” &c. 

j Ol all hardnesses ol heart there is none so inex¬ 
cusable us that ot parents towards their children. 
An obstinate, indexible, unforgiving temper is odi¬ 
ous upon all occasions, but here it is unnatural. 

I The love, tenderness, and compassion which are apt 
! to arise m us towards those who depend upon us, is 
that by which the whole world ol life is upheld. 
The bupieiuo Being, by the transcendaut excel¬ 
lency and goodness of his nature, extends his mercy 
towards all his woiks; and because lus creatures 
have not such a spontaneous benevolence aud com¬ 
passion towaids those who are under their care and 
protection, lie lias implanted in them an instinct, 
that supplies the place of this inherent goodness. 

I have illustrated this kind of instinct in foirner 
papers, and have shown how it ruus through all the 
species of brute eie.itures, as indeed the whole ani¬ 
mal cicjtinn subsists hv it. 

This instinct in man is more general and uncir- 
eiimsciihed than in brutes, as being enlarged by the 
dutales of reason and duty. For if we consider 
ourselves attentively, we shall find that we aio not 
only inclined to love those who descend fiorn us, 
hut that we boar a Wind of natural affection to every 
thing which relies upon us for its good and preser¬ 
vation. Dopondunee is a pcipetual call upon hu¬ 
manity, and a greater incitement to tenderness and 
pity, than any other motive whatsoever. 

The man, therefore, who, notwithstanding any 
passion or resentment, can overcome this poweiful 
instinct, and extinguish natural affection, debases 
his mind even below brutality, frustrates, as much 
as m him lies, the great design of Providence, aud 
strikes nut of his nature one of the most divine 
principles that is planted in it. 

Among innumerable arguments which might he 
brought against such an unreasonable proi ceding, 

1 bliall only insist on one We make it the condi¬ 
tion of our forgiveness that we lot-give others. Ill 
our very prayers we de»ne no more than to be 
treated by tins kind of retaliation. The iase there¬ 
fore before us trains to he vvhai they call a “case in i 
point;” the relation between the ihild and father, 
being what comes lieai ost to that between a den¬ 
ture and its Cieator. If (he father is iiiexoiable to 
the child who has offended, let, the offence he of 
nevci so high a nature, how will he address himself 
to the bupieine Being, under the tender appella¬ 
tion of a lather, and desire of him such a foigive- 
tiess as he himself refuses to grant ’ 

To this I might add many other religious, as well j 
as many prudential cousideiations; but if the last- 
mentioned motive does not prevail, I despair of sue- | 
eeeding bv any other, and shall therefore conclude • 
my paper with a very remarkable slory, winch is 
recorded m an old chronicle published by Frehcr, 
among the writers of the German history. j 

Egmhart, who was secretary to Charles the Great, 
became exceedingly popular by his behaviour in j 
that post, llis great abilities gained him ihe favour 
of his master, and the esteem of the whole court. 
Imma, the daughter of the emperor, was so pleased 
with liis person and conversation, that she fell in 
love with him. As she was one of the greatest 
beauties of the age, Eginhart answered her with a 
more than equal return of passion. They stilled 
their flames for some time, under the apprehension 
of the fatal consequences that might ensue. Egin- 
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halt at length resolving to hazard all rather than 
live deprived of one whom las heart was so much 
set upon, conveyed hiuiself one night into the 
princess's apartment, .and knocking gently at the 
door, was admitted as a person who had something 
to communicate to her from'the emperor. lie was 
with her in private most part of the night; but 
upon his preparing to go away about break of 
day, he observed that there had fallen a great snow 
duung his stay with the puncess. This veiy nun ii 
pci picked him, lest the punts of his feet in the 
snow might make discovenes to the king, who 
often used to visit bis daughter in the morn¬ 
ing. He acquainted the I’nneess Inima with his 
fears: who, aitei some consultations upon the mut¬ 
ter, pi evaded upon him to let her cam him thiough 
the snow upon hei own shoulders. It happened 
that the emperor, not being able to sleep, was at 
that time up and walking in his chamber, when upon 
looking thiough the window he perceived his daugh¬ 
ter tottering under hei burden and carrying Ins 
first minister across the snow; which she had no 
sooner done, but she returned again with the utmost 
speed to her own apaitmeut. ^'he emperor was ex¬ 
tremely'troubled and astonished at this accident, 
but resolved to speak nothing of it until a piopei 
opportunity. In the mean time, Egiuhart knowing 
that wh.it he had done could nut be long a secret, 
determined to retue from court; and m order to it 
begged the emperor that he would he pleased to 
disaiiss him, pretending a kind of discontent at Ins 
not having been rewarded for his long services. The 
emperor would not give a direct answer to Ins peti¬ 
tion, but told him lie would think of it, and ap¬ 
pointed a certain day when lie would let linn Jcnow 
his pleasure. He then called together the most 
faithful fbf lus counsellors, and acquainting them 
with his secretary’s crime, asked them their advice 
m So delicate an affair. They most of them gave 
their opinion, that the person could not he too se- 
» verely punished, who had thus dishonoured his 
roaster. Upon the whole debate, the empeior de- 
„ Hared it was his* opinion, that Eginhart’s punish¬ 
ment Would rather increase than diminish the shame 
of lus family, and that therefore he thought it the 
most advisable to wear out the menyiiy of the fact, 
by mariying him to lus dauglitci. Aceoidingly 
’Kgiuliait was called in, and acquainted by the 
emperor, that he should no longer have any pre¬ 
tence ol complaining his services were not rewarded, 
for that the Princess linma should be given him in 
marriage, with a dower suitable to her quality, 
which was soon after performed aecoidmgly. 

L. 

- IS 
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Plus aloes quaru mollis habet-Jcv bat vi 180 

Tho bitter overbalances the sweet 

As all parts of human life come under tny obser¬ 
vation, my reader must not make uncharitable in¬ 
ferences from my speaking knowingly of that sort 
of crime which is at present floated of He will, I 
hope, suppose I know itoflly from the letters of cor¬ 
respondents, two of which you shall have as follow : 

“ Mn, SrtcTAToR, 

“ It is wonderful to me, that among the many 
enormities which you have treated of, you have not 
mentioned that of wenrhing, and particularly the 
ensnaring part. 1 mean-that it is a thing very fit 
for your pen, to expose the villany of the practice 
of deluding woman. You are to know, Sir, that I 


myself aril a woman who have been one of the un¬ 
happy that have fallen into this inisfoitune, and that 
by tile insinuation of a veiy worthless fellow, who 
served otheis in the same manner, both hefoio my 
ruin and siuce that time. I had, us soon as the 
rascal left me, so much indignation ami resolution 
as uot to go upon tho town, as the phrase is, but 
took to vvoik (or my living m an obseuie place, out 
of the knowledge of all with whom 1 was before ac¬ 
quainted. 

“ It is the ordinaly practice and business of life 
with a set of idle lelloWR about this town to write 
Jetfeis, send messages, and form appointments with 
little raw unthinking guls, and leave them after 
possession of them, without uny mercy, to shame, 
infamy, poverty, and disease. Were you to lead 
the nauseous impertinences which arc vnitten on 
these occasions, aud to see the silly creatures sigh¬ 
ing over them, it could not hut he matter of mirth 
as well as pity. A little’prentice girl of mine lus 
been for some time applied to by an Irish fellow, 
wlio dresses very fine, aud struts in a lace coat, 
and is the udmnation of seamstresses, who are 
under age in town, Ever since l had some know¬ 
ledge ol the matter, I have debarred uiy ’plenties 
from pen, ink, and paper. But the other day be 
bespoke some cravats of me: I went out ot the 
shop, and left his mistress to put them up in a 
band-box m order to be sent to him w hen his man 
called. When I came into the shop again, I took 
oirasion to send hei away, and found ill the bottom 
ol the box written these words, ‘ Why would you 


rum a liaimless creature that loves v< 


then m 


tho lnl, ‘ There is no residing .StrcphouI 
searched a little fuither, and found in the rim of the 
box, ‘ At eleven o’clock at night come in a hack* 
noy-coach at tip: end of our stiect.’ This 
enough to alarm me ; I sent away the lhnig.‘,;iH«fid 
took my measures accordingly. An houi or I ,vo 
before the appointed time, I examined mv young 
lady, und found her trunk sfulled with lmpntinent 
letters and an old scioll of pauhment in I.alin, 
which her lover had sent hei as a settlement of lifty 
pounds a year. Among other things, theie was 
also the best lace I lmd in my shop to make him a 
present lor cravats. I was veiy glad ot this la c t 
circumstance, beianse I could very conscientiously 
swear against him that he had entiled my servant 
away, and was her accomplice in rnbbiug me- 1 
procured a wairant against him accordingly. Evety 
thing was now prepared, and the tender houi of 
love approaching, 1 who had acted for iny sell m tny 
youth the same senseless part, Knew hrnv to ma¬ 
nage accordingly; therefore, after having locked 
up my maid, and not be.ing so much unlike her in 
height and shape, as in a huddled way not to pass 
for ner, I delivered the bundle designed to he car¬ 
ried off, to her lover’s man, who came with the 
signal to receive them. Thus I followed after to 
the coach, where when I saw his master take them 
in, I cried out, thieves j thieves ! and the ronstable 
with his attendants seized my expecting lover. I 
kept myself unobserved until I saw the crowd suf¬ 
ficiently increased, and then appeared to declaro 
the goods to be minc;‘ond had the satisfaction to 
’see my man of mode put into the. round house, with 
the stolen wares by him, to be produced in evidence 
against him the next morning. This matter is no¬ 
toriously known tube fact; and I have been con¬ 
tented to save my ’prentice, and take a year’s rent 
of this nmrlil ed lover, not to appear further in the 
: matter. This was some penance ; but, Sir, is this 
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j enough for a villany of much more pernicious con¬ 
sequence than the tiifies for which he was to have 
been indicted ? Should not you, and all men of 
any paits or honour, put things upon so right a foot, 
as that such a rascal should not laugh at the imput¬ 
ation of what he was really guilty, and dread being 
accused of that fur which he was arrested. 

“ In a word, Sir, it is in the power of you, and 
such us I hope you are, to make it as mtamous to 
rob a poor creature of her honour as her clothes. I 
leave this to your consideration, only take leave 
t which I cannot do without sighing) torcm.uk to you 
that if this had been the sense of mankind thnty 
years ago, I should have avoided a hie spent in po¬ 
verty and shame. " . ' 

“ I am, Sir, your most humble servant, 

“ Ann: TunEADNCKni K.” 

“Mr. Spectator, Hound House, Sept. 9. 

“ I am a man of pleasuie about town, but by the 
stupidity of a dull rogue of a justice of peace, and 
an insolent constable, upon the oath of an old hur- 
I ndan, am uupiisoiied heiefoi theft, when I designed 
| only fornication. The midnight magn.ti.ate as he 
conveyed me along had you in his mouth, and said 
I tins would make a puie stoiy for the Spectator. 1 
1 hope, Sir, you won’t pretend to wit, and take the 
pait ot dull logucs ot business. The world is so al¬ 
tered of late years, that there was not a mail who 
would knock dmvn a watchman m my behalf, hut I 
; was earned off with as much tuuuiph as if I had 
been a pickpocket. At tins rale there is an end of 
all the wit and humour in the world. The time was, 
when all the honest whoremasters in the neigh¬ 
bourhood would have rose against the cuckolds in 
my rescue. If lot motion is to be scandalous, 
half the fine tilings that have been writ by most of 
the wits of the last age may he burhed by the com¬ 
mon hangman Harkee, Mi. Spec., do not be 
queer' after having done some things pietty well, 
don’t begin to vvnte at that, late that no gentleman 
can lead thee. Be true to love, and burn your Se¬ 
neca. You do nut expect me to write my name 
from hence, but I am, j 

| T. “ Your unknown humble servant,” &c. 


! No. 183.] SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 29, 1711. 

Sometimes fair truth m fiction wo disguise ; 

Sometimes present hei naked to men's eyes.—Pons's Hoh 

Fabi.es were the first pieces of wit that made 
their appearance iu the world, and have been still 
highly valued not only in times of the greatest sim¬ 
plicity, but among the most polite ages of mankind. 
Jothaiu's fable oj the trees* is the oldest that is 
extant, and as beautiful as any which have been 
made since that time. Nathan’s fable of the poor 
man and his lambf-is likewise more aucient than 
any that is extant, besides the abovo mentioned, 
and had so good an effect, as to convey instruction 
to the ear of a king, without ojjfending it, and to bring 
a man after God’s own heart to a right sense of his 
guilt and his duty. We find uEsop in the most distant 
ages of Greece ; and if we look into the very begin¬ 
nings of the commonwealth of Rome,J we see a mu-, 
tiny among the common people appeased by a fable 
of the bellv and the limbs, which was indeed very 
proper to gain the attention of an incensed rabble, 
at a time when perhaps they would have torn to 
pieces any man who bad preached the same doctrine 

• Judges lx 8—15. t 2 Sam. ini. 1—4. 

{ Uv. Hut. lib u sect. 22. &c. Floras, lib i c. 23 


| to them in an open and direct manner. As fables 
took their birth m the very infancy of learning, they 
never nourished more than when learning was at 
its greatest height.' To justify this assertion, I 
shall put illy reader in mind of Horace, the greatest 
wit and critic in the AUgustau age; and of Boileau, 
the most coirect poel among the modems; not to 
mention La Fontaine, who by this way of writing is ’ 
come moro into vogue than any other author of our 
times. 

The fables I have here mentioned aio raised alto¬ 
gether upon brutes oud vegetables, with some of our 
own species mixed among them, when tile moral 
hath so requiicd. But besides this kind of fable, 
there is another m which the actors are passions, 
virtues, vices, and olher imaginary persons of the 
like nature. Some of the ancient critics will have 
it, that the Hud and Odyssey of Homer are’ fables 
of this nature; and that the several names of gods 
and heroes are nothing else but the affections (if 
the mitid in a visible shape and character. Thus 
they tell us, that Achilles, in the first Iliad, re¬ 
presents anger, or the uascihle pait of human na-> 
turc; that upon drSvyina; his sivortbagaiast his su¬ 
perior in a full assembly, Pallas is only anqjher 
name for reason, which checks and advises him upon 
that occasion; and at her first appearance touches 
him upon the head, that partnf the man being looked 
upon as the seat of reason. And thus of the rostfof 
the poem. As for the Odyssey, I think it is plain 
that Horace considered it as one of these allegorical 
fables, by the moral which ho has given us of se- r 
vural parts of it. The gicatest Italian wits have 
applied themselves to the writing of this latter kind 
of fables. Spenser’s Fairv-Quecn is one continued 
senes of them from the heginuing to the eqd of that 
admirable woik. If we look into the finest ptose 
authors of antiquity, such as On cm, Plato, Xeno¬ 
phon, and many others, we shall find that this was 
likewise their favourite kind of fable. 1 shall only 
fur'her observe upon it. that the fust of this sort that j 
made any considerable figure in the world, was that ; 
of Heicules meeting with Pleasure and Virtuei’ 
which was invented by Prodicus, who lived before 
Socrates, and in the first dawmngs of philosophy, j 
Ho used to liatcl through Gitpcc by virtue of this ! 
fable, which procured Inin a kind reception* in all 
the market towns, where he never failed telling it as 
soon as he had gatbeiedan audience about him. 

After Ibis short preface, winch I have made up of 
such materials as my memory does at present sug¬ 
gest to me, before I present my reader with a fable 
of this kind, which I design us the entertainment 
of the present paper, I must iu a few words open 
tne occasion of it. 

In the account which Plato gives us of the con¬ 
versation and behaviour of Socrates, the morning 
he was to die, he tells the following circumstance . 

When Socrates “ his” fetters weie knocked off 
(as waB usual to be done on the day that (ho con¬ 
demned person Was to be executed), being! seated 
in the midst of his disciples, and laying one of his 
legs over the other, in a tcry unconcerned posture, 
he began to rub it where it had been galled by the 
iron; and whether it was to show the indifference 
with which he entcrtairftd the thoughts of his ap¬ 
proaching death, or (after his usual manner), to 
take every occasion of philosophizing upon some 
useful subject, he observed the pleasure of that 
sensation v?hich now arose in those very parts ot 
his leg, that just before had been so much pained 
by the fetter. Upon this he reflected on the nature 
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of ] leasure ami pain in general, and how constantly answer the intention of Jupiter in sending them 
ihey succeed one another. To this ho added, that if among mankind To remedy, therefore, this m- 
a man of a good genius for a fable were to represent convenience, it was stipulated between them by 
the nature of pleasure and pain in that way of writ- article, and continued by the consent of each fa- 
mg, he would probably join them together after mily, that notwithstanding they here possessed the 
such a manner, that it would he impossible for the \ species indifferently ; upon the death o>f every sm- 
oue to come into any place without being followed gle poison, it he was found to have in him a certain 
b) the other. pioportum of evil, he should be dispatched into tho 

It is possible, that if Tlato had thought it proper infernal regions by a passport from L’aiu, there to 
at such a time to describe Socrates launching out dwell with Misery, Vice, and the Furies Or, on 
into a discourse which was not of a piece with the the contrary, if lie had in him a eeitain proportion, 
business of the day, he would have enlaiged upon j of good, he should be dispatched into heaven by a 


this hint, aud have drawn it out into some beautiful 
allegory or fable. But since lie has not done it, I 
shall attempt to write one myself in the spirit of 
that divine author. 

“ There were two families which from the be¬ 
ginning of the world were as opposite to each other 
■ci light and darkness. The one of them lived m 
heaven, and the other in hell. The youngest de¬ 
scendant of the hist family was Pleasuie, who was 
the daughter of Happiness, who was the child of 
Vntue, who was the ulTspnng of the (<uds. These, 
as L said betorc, had their habitation m heaven. 
The youngest ot the opposite family was Pain, who 
was the son of Misery, who was the child ot Vice, 
who was the offspring of the Furies. The habita¬ 
tion of this race ot beings was in hell. 

“ The middle station of nature between these two 
opposite extiemcs was the caith, winch was inha¬ 
bited by creatures of a middle kind, neithei so vir¬ 
tuous as the one, nor so vicious as the other, hut 
pai taking of the good and had qualities of these two 
opposite families. Jupitei considering that the 
species, commonly called man, was too vntuous 
to be miserable, and too tuious to be happy; that 
he might make a distinction between the good and 
the b.id, oidered the two youngest of the above-men¬ 
tioned families, Ph asure, who was the daughter of 
Happiness, and Pain, who was the sou of Miseiy, 
to meet one another upon this part ot nature which 
lay in the halt-way between them, having pioimsed 
to settle it upon them both, provided they could 
agree upon the division of it, so as to share mankind 
between them. 

“ Pleasuie and l\un were no sooner met m their 
ne,v habitation, but they immediately agreed upon 
lias point, that Pleasute should take possession of 
the virtuous, and Pain of the vicious part of that 
species which was given up to them. But upon 
examining to which of them any individual they 
met with belonged, they found each of them had a 
right to him • for that, contrary to what they had 
seen m their old places of residence, there was no 
person so vicious wdio hnd not some good in him, nor 
any person so virtuous whohad not in bun some evil. 
The truth of it is, they geueiully found upon search, 
that in the most vicious man Pleasure might lay 
claim to a hundredth part, and that in the most 
virtuous rnau Pain might come in for at least two- 
tlurds. This they saw would occasion endless dis¬ 
putes between them, unless they could come to 
some accommodation. Tu this end there was a 
marriage proposed between them, and at length 
concluded. By this means it is that we find plea¬ 
sure and pam are such constant yoke-fellmvs; and 
that they either make their visits together, or are 
never far asunder. If Pain comes into a heart, he 
is quickly followed by Pleasure; and if Pleasure 
enters, you may be sure Pain is not far off. 

“ But notwithstanding this marriage was very 
convenient for the two parties, it did not seem to 


passpoit fiom Pleasuie, tlieie to dwell with Happi¬ 
ness, Virtue, anil the Hods.” 

No. 181.] MONDAY, OCTOBER 1, 1711. 

—O pere in longo fus c&t oh rep ere aommun. 

Hon Ars i'oci v 360 

--Who labours long may be allowed sleep 

i V' HbN a man has discovered a new vein of hu- 
I niour, it olteu carnes him much luither than lie 
I expected fiom it. My correspondents take the 
hint l give them, and pursue it into speculations 
I which I neyci thought of at my first starting it. This 
has been the fate of my paper on the match of 
gunning, which has already pioduced a second 
paper on paiallel subjects, and brought me the 
following letter by tile last post. I shall not pre¬ 
mise any thing to it fuither, than that it is built 
on matter of lact, aud is as follows . 

“ Sir, 

You have already obliged the world with a db- 
course upon gunning, and have since proceeded to 
whistling, trom whence you at length came to 
yawning; fiom this I think you may make a voiy 
natural transition to sleeping. I therefore rccom- 
j mend to you for the subject of a paper the following 
I adveitisement, which about two mouths ago was 
given into every body’s hand-, and may be seen, 
with some additions, m the Daily Courant of 
August the 9th.: 

“ * Nicnolas Hart, who slept last year in St. 
Bartholomew's Hospital, intends to sleep this year 
at the Cock and Bottle m Eutle-Uritain.’ 

“ Having since inquired into the matter of fact, 

I (ind that the above-mentioned Nicholas Hart is 
every year seized with a periodical fit of sleeping, 
which begins upon the fifth of August, and ends on 
the eleventh of the same month : That 

On the fust of that month lie grew dull; 

Oil the second, appealed drowsy; 

On the third, tell a yawning; 

On the fourth, began to nod ; 

On the fifth, dropped asleep; 

On the sixth, was heard to snore; 

On the seventh, turned himself in his bed; 

On the eighth, recovered his former posture; 

On the ninth, fell a stretching; 

On the tenth, about midnight, uwaked ; 

On the eleventh in the morning, called for a lit¬ 
tle small beer. 

“ Tins account I have extracted out of the jour 
nal of this sleeping worthy, as it has been laithfully 
kept by a gentleman of Lmcolu’s-mn, who has un- 
deitaken to be his historiographer I have sent it 
to you, not only as it represents the actions of Ni¬ 
cholas Hart, but as it seems a very natural picture 
of the life of many an honest English gentleman, 
whose whole history very often consists of yawning, 
nodding, stretching, turning, sleeping, drinking. 
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and the like extraordinary particulars. I do not have gone so far as to say it would have been for 
question, Sir, that if you pleased, you could put an the benefit of mankind if it had never been reckoned 
advertisement not unlike the above mentioned, in the catalogue of virtues. It is certain, where it is 
of several men of figure ; that Mr. John Such-a-one, once laudable and prudential, it is a hundred times 
gentleman, or Thomas Such-a-one, esquire, who criminal and erroneous. nor can it be otherwise, if 
slept ill the country last summer, intends to sleep we consider that it operates with equal violence in 
in town this winter. The worst of it is, that the all religions, however opposite they may be to one 
diowsy part of our species is chiefly made up of another, and in all the subdivisions of each religion 
very honest gentlemen, who live quietly among in particular. 

(lien neighbours, without ever disturbing the public We are told by some of the Jewish rabbins, that 
^peate. They are drones without stings. I could the first murder was occasioned by a religious cou- 
hc,truly wish, that several turbulent, restless, anibi- troveisy; and if we had the whole history of zeal 
lions spuds, would tor a while change places with from the days of Cam to our own tunes, we should 
these good men, and enter themselves into Nicholas sec it filled with so many scenes of slaughter and 
Halt’s fraternity Could one hut la/%sleep a few bloodshed, as would make a wi-e man very careful 
busy heads which I could name, from the hrsl of how he suffers himself to be actuated by such a 
November next to the first of May ensuing,* I piineiple when it only lcgaids mattcis of opinion 
question not hut it would very much redound to the and speculation. 


quid of particular persons, as well as to the benefit 
of the public. 


I would have every zealous man examine his 
heart thoroughly, and, 1 believe, he will often find, 


j '■ 11 id to return to Nicholas Hart: I believe, Sir, : that what lie calls a zeal for his leligion, is either 
! vnu will think it a very extraordinary circumstance | pride, interest, or lll-uatuic. A man who differs 
j fin a man to gain his livelihood by sleeping, and j tram another in opinion, sets himself above hint in 
that rest should procure a man sustenance as well lus own judgment, and in several particulars pre- 
a.s mdiistiy; jet so it is, that Nn hulas got last year tends to lie the wiser person. This is a great prbvo- 
- ; enough to support himself for a twelvemonth. I am cation to the proud man, and gives a very keen edge 
liken iso informed that ho has this year had a very to what he calls his zeal. And that this is the case 
cOliitortahle nap. The poets value themselves voiy very often, we may observe from the behaviour of 
much toi sleeping on l’ainassus, but 1 never heard some of the most zealous for orthodoxy, who have 
i they got a groat by it On the contraiy, our friend often great friendships and intimacies with vicious 
Nicholas gets moie by sleeping than he could by immoral men, provided they do hut agice with them 
woiking, and may be more properly said, than ever in the same scheme of belief. The icaeon is, be- 
Honier was. to have had golden (Reams. Juvenal cause the vicious believer gives the precedency to 
indeed mentions a drowsy husband who raised an the virtuous man, and allows the good Christian t.o 
estate by snoring, but then he is represented to be the woithicr person, at the same timo that he 
have slept what the common people call a dog’s cannot come up to his perfection. This we find ex- 
slocp ; or if his sleep was leal, lus wife was awake, emphfied in that tute passage which we see quoted 
and about her business. Your pen, winch loves to in almost eveiy system ol ethics, though upon an- 
mor.ilizc upon all subjects, may raise something, ; other occasion: 

luctliinks, on this circumstance also, and point out _Video mehora pruboque, 

to Us those set of men, who, instead ot growing rich lloterioraampuir—-- Ovin. MoL vh 20 

1 by an honest industry, recommend themselves to I see the riylil, ami I approve it loo, 

J the favours of the gloat, by making themselves Condemn tho wiong,ami yet tlio wrong pursue —Tats 

; agreeable companions trt the participations of luxury ; On the contrary, it is certain, if our zeal were true 
| and pleasure and genuine, wo should be much more angry with 

“I must fuithcr acquaint you, Sir, that one of a sinner than a heretir; since theie are several 
the most eminent pens in Gruli-street is now cm- eases whnh may exuise the latter before lus gieat 
ployed m willing the dream ot this miraculous Judge, but none which can excuse the former, 
bleeper, which I hear will hoof a more than ordi- Interest is likewise a great influmer and sets a 
naiy length, as it must contain all the particulars man on peisccution undei the colour of zeal. For 
that are supposed to have passed m his imagination j this reason we find none are so forward to promote 1 
during so long a sleep. He is said to have gone the true worship by fire and sword, as those who 
already through three days and thiee nights of it, find their present account in it. Hut 1 shall extend 
and to have comprised in them the most remarkable the word interest to a larger mean.ng than what is 
passages of the four first empires of Lhc world. If geneially given it, as it relates to our spiritual 
nc can keep free from party-strokes, his work may safety and welfare, as well as to our temporal. A 
be of use; hut this I mu<h doubt, having been in- man is glad to gain numbers on lus side, as they 

formed by one of his friends and confidants, that he serve to strengthen him in his puvate opinions, 

has spoken somethings of Nimrod with too great Every proselyte is like a new argument for the 

freedom. establishment of his faith. It makes him believe 

L. “ I am ever, Sir,” &v. that Ins princinles carry conviction with them, and 
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—Tiuitaine Bnimi.i enduatibus irai ?— Viro. jfin. 1 .15. 
And dwells such fury in celestial breasts’ 

Thkbe is nothing in which men more deceive 


establishment of his faith. It makes him believe 
that his principles carry conviction with them, and 
are the more likely tobetiue, when be finds thsyare 
conformable to the roason of others, as well as to 
his own. And that this temper of mind deludes a 
>man very often into an opinion of his zeal, may ap¬ 
pear from the common behaviour of the atheist, 
who maintains and spreads his opinions with ns 


themselves than m what the world calls zeal. There much heat as those who believe they do it only out 

are so many passions which hide themselves under °f a passion for God’s glory. 

it, and so many mischiefs arising from it, that some Ill-nature is another dreadful imitator of zeal.—’ 

...—----- Many a good man may have a natural rancour and 

• The time in which the parliament usually sita malice in bis heart, which has been in some mea* 

1’2 


malice in bis heart. 
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sure quelled and subdued by religion : but if it finds 
preliinoof bicuking out, which docs nut seem to 
him inconsistent with the duties of a Christian, it 
throws olf all icstraint, and rages in full fury. Zeal 
is, therefore, a gi eat ease to a malicious man, by 
making lmn believe he does God service, whilst he 
is giatifying the bent of a perverse, revengeful 
temper. Fm this reason vve find, that most of the 
massacres and devastations which have been in the 
world, have taken their rise from a fuuous pie- 
tended zeal. 

I love to sec a man zealous in a good matter, and 
especially when his zeal shows itself tor advancing 
morality, and piomotmg the happiness of mankind 
But vvheu I Hud the instruments he works with aic 
racks nud gibbets, galleys and dungeon* when lie 
imprisoiis men’s persons, confiscates their estates, 
nuns their families, and burns the body to save the 
soul, I cannot stick to pronounce of such a one, 
that (whatevei tn; may tlnnk of his faith and reli 
gion), his faith is vain, and his leligion unpro¬ 
fitable. 

After having ticated of these false zealots in reli¬ 
gion, I cannot foiliear mentioning a nionstious spe¬ 
cies of men, who one would not think had any ex¬ 
istence in nature, were they net to be met with m 
oidmary conversation—I mean the zealots in athe¬ 
ism. One would Inm-y that these men, though they 
fall short, in every other respect, of those, who make 
a profession of religion, would at least outshine 
them in this particular, and be exempt from that 
single fault which seems to grow out of the impru¬ 
dent fervours of religion. But so it is, that infide¬ 
lity is propagated with as much fieieeness and con¬ 
tention, wrath and indignation, as if the saldty of 
mankind depended upon it. There is something so 
i ldiculous and pevveisc in this kind of zealots, that 
one does not know how to set them out m their 
proper colouis. They aie t< sort of gamesters who 
are eternally upon the tret, though they play for 
nothing. They are perpetually tc-aziiig their friends 
to come over to them, though at the same time they 
allow that neither ot them shall get any thing by j 
the bargain. In short, the zeal of spreading athe¬ 
ism is, if possible, more absurd tban^ithcism itself. 

.Since I have mentioned this unaccountable zeal 
which appears in atheists and infidels, I must fur¬ 
ther observe, that they are likewise in a most par- i 
tu ular manner possessed with the spmt of bigotry. 
They are wedded to opinions full of contradiction 
and impossibility, and at the same time look upon 
the smallest difficulty m an article of faith as a suf¬ 
ficient reason for rejecting it. Notions that fall in 
with the common reason of mankind, that are con- j 
fonnable to the sense of all ages, and all nations, 
not to mention their tendency tor promoting the 
happiness of societies, or of p.utuular persons, 
are exploded as errors and prejudices; and schemes 
erected in their stead that are altogether monstrous j 
and irrational, and require the most extravagant j 
credulity to embrace them, f would fain ask one ! 
of these bigoted infidels, supposing all the great j 
points of atheism, as the casual or eternal formation 
ot the world, the materiality of a thinking substance, 
the mortality of the soul, the fortuitous organiza¬ 
tion of the body, the motions and ginvitation of 
matter, with the like particulars, weie laid together 
and foimed into a kiud of creed, according to the 
05111110113 of the most celebrated atheists; 1 say, 
supposing such a cieed as this were formed, and 
imposed upon any one people in the world, whether 
it would nut require an infinitely greater measure 


of faith, than any set ef articles which they so vio¬ 
lently ojiposc. I.et me therefore advise this gene¬ 
ration ot wianglers, loi their own uud tor the public 
good, to act at least so consistently with themselves, 
as not to burn with zeal for ineligion, and with 
lugotiy tor nonsense.—C. # 
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Cerium i]>suin potiums stuilitia-lion 3 Od 1 38, 

Hiyh 1 loaven ilaclf ©ur impious rage uss.uK —P. , 

Uro\ my return to my lodgings last night, 1 
found aletter from my worthy friend the clergyman, 
whom I have given some account of in my foimer 
papers. lie tells me in it that he was particularly 
5 ilcased with the lattei part of my yesterday’s specu¬ 
lation ; and at the same time pudo-cd the loilovving 
essay, which he demies me to publish as the sequel 
of that discourse. It consists partly of uncommon 
reflections, and partly of such as have been aheady 
used, but now set in a stronger light. 

“ A believer may be excused by the most ha» 
dened atheist fui endeavouring to make him a 
convert, because lie does it with an eye to both 
their interests. The atheist is inexcusable who 
tncs to gain uvei a believer, because lie does not 
piopnse the doing himself or the believer any good 
by such a conveision. 

“The prospect of a future state is the secret 
comfort and refieshmcut of my soul; it, is that 
which makes nature look gay about me ; it doubles 
all my plcasuics, and sujipoits me uuder all my 
afflictions. 1 can look at disappointments and mis¬ 
fortunes, pain and sickness, dealli itself, and what 
lswoise than death, the loss of tln.se vvhoaie dear¬ 
est to me, with mdiftereuce, so long as I keep m 
view the pleasures of eternity, and the state ol 
[ being lu which there will be no fears nor apprehen- 
j s’ious, [lams nor sorrows, sickness nor separation. 

; Why will any man be so liupeitiuently officious as 
to tell me all this is only fancy and delusion? Is 
there any merit in being the messenger of d, 
news’ If it is a dream, let me enjoy it, since it 
makes me both the happiei ana better man. 

“ I must confess I do not know how to tiust a 
man who believes neither heaven nor hell, or in 
other words, a future state of rewards and punish¬ 
ments. Not only natural self-love, but reason, di¬ 
rects us to promote our own interests above all 
things. It can never be for the interest of a be¬ 
liever to do mo a mischief, because he is sure upon 
the balance of accounts to find himself a loser by it. 
On the contrary, if he considers his own welfare in 
his behaviour towards me, it will lead him to do me 
all the good he can, and at the same time restrain 
him from doing me any injury. An unbeliever 
docs not act like a reasonable creature, if he favours 
me contrary to his present interest, or does not 
distress me when it turns to his present advantage. 
Honour and good-nature may indeed tie up his 
hands; but as these would be very much strength¬ 
ened by reason and principle, so without them they 
are only instincts, or wavering unsettled notions, 
which restou no foundation. 

“ Infidelity has been attacked with so good suc¬ 
cess of late years, that it is driven out ofnll its uut- 
works. The atheist has not found his post tenable, 
and is therefore retired into deism, and a disbelief 
of revealed religion only. But the truth of it is, the 
greatest number of this set of men are those who, 
tor want of a virtuous education, or examining the 
grounds of religion, know so very little of the mat 
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I tpx in question, that their infidelity is but another of a submissive deference to the established worship 
term for their ignorance. i of his country. Xenophon tells us, (hat his prince 

“ As folly and inconsiderateness are the foumla- (whom he sets Forth as a pattern of perfection), 
lions of infidelity, the great pillars and supports of when he found his dea'th approaching, offered sa¬ 
lt are either a vanity of appearing wiser than the . crifii es on the mountains to the Persian Jupiter, 
rest of mankind, or an ostentation of courage m ' and the Sun, ‘ according to the custom of the Por- 
despising the terrors of another world, which have siaus;’ for those aro the words of the historian.* 
so great an influence on what they call weaker | Nay, the Epicureans and atomical philosophers 
minds; or an avcismn to a belief that must cut j showed a very remarkable modesty in this particu- 
them off from many of those pleasures they propose lar; for though the being of a God was entirely re¬ 
ft, themselves, and till them with remorse formally puguant to then schemes of natural philosophy, 
of those they have already tasted. they contented themselves with the denial of a Pro- 

“ The great received articles of the Christian reli- valence, asseiting nt the same time the existence 
gion have been so clearly proved, from the nutbo- of gods in general; because they would not shock 
nty of that divine revelation in which they arc de- (he common hcliet of mankind, and the religion of 
liveied, that it is impossible for those who have their country.”—L. 

ears to hear, and eyes to see, not to he convinced of _ 

them. But were it possible for any thing in the 

Christian faith to be erroneous, I can find no ill No. 187.] THURSDAY, OCTOBER 4, 1711. 

consequences in adhering to it. The great points _ Misen qmlms 

of the incarnation and sufferings of our Saviour pro- lnteniata iiites- Hor 1. OJ. v. 2. 

dutc naturally such habits of virtue in the mind Ah wretihed they 1 whom Pyrrha’s mule 

of man, that, l say, supposing it were possible for And uninspected arts beguile !—Duncosih. 

us to he mistaken in them, the infidel himself must ™ • , ... , ,, . , . • 

at least allow, that no other system of religion could , . b , y, 3 , . ■{ ., 

* - . • . . ° imnrtrfanf nn> ncofnl in nit or fi ill-mil t in rw>r- 
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-Miscri quibim 

Intentatu nitoa- 


Hor I.Od. v. 2. 


Ah wrctihcd they 1 whom Pyrrhn'.s mule 
Aa<l unsuspected arts beguile !—iJuNUOsiB. 

The intelligence given by this col respondent is 


till 1 kilts L 4 JIUW. lUill. uu turn i o y eivt-iii «■ umu . , i a . i . -j .1 

xv . ii . •. , . *1 • 1 1 -vf so important and useful, m oiucr to avoid the per- 

! so eifccludlly contribute to tno heightening of mora- m f . . ’ T , ,, . . , 1 . 

t 4 r ,M J . i , ® f i sons ho speaks of, that I shall insert his letter flt 

lity. I hoy give us great ideas of the dignity of , , 1 ’ 

human nature, and of the love which the Supirmc ei1 ^ 

Being boars to his (reaturcs, and consequently en- <f Mr. Spectator 

(;age us in the highest acts of duty towaids uur <f 1 do &ot know that you have ever touched upon 
Oieutor, our neighbour, and ourselves, lli.w many a certain species of women, whom we ordinary call 
noble armnneuts has St. Paul raised fioru the chief You cannot possibly go upon a more useful 

I .uncles of our religion, for the advancing of mora- work . than the consideration of these dangerous ani¬ 
lity in its tlnce great branches ! To give a single ,nal3 - The coquette is indeed one degree towards 
esample in each kind. What can he a strongei th <» jilt; but the heait of the fcumei is bent unon 
motive to a film trust and reliance on the mercies admiring herself, and giving false hopes to her 
of our Maker, than the giving us lus Sou to suffer loveis; but Ihe lattoi is uot contented to be ex- 
I fm us? What .an make us love and esteem even treinely amiable, but she must add to that ndvali- 
i (he most inconsiderable of maitkmd, mole Ilian the certain delight in being a torment to others, 

thought that Christ died for him? Or what dm- Thus wl 'en her lover is in full expectation of suc- 
pose us to set a stricter gu.nd upon the puuty cess, the jilt shall meet him with a sudden mdif- 

of our own hearts, than uur being members of ference and admiration in her face nt his being sur- 

Christ, and a part of the society of which that im- prised that he is received like a stranger, and a 
maculate person is (he head ? But these are only cast of her head another way with a pleasant scorn 
a specimen of those admirable enforcements of mo- () f the fellow’s yisolence. It is very probable the 
inhty, which the apostle has diawn from the history lover goes home utteily astonished and dejected, 
of our blessed Saviour. sits down to his sc rutoire, sends her word in the 

“ If our modern infidels considered these matters most abject teims, (hat he knows not what he 

with that candour and seriousness which they de- has that all winch was desirable in this life is 

serve, we should not see them act with such a spirit suddenly vanished from him, that the charmer 
of bitterness, arrogance, and malic e. They would not °f his s °ul should withdraw the vital heat from the 
he raising such insignificant cavils, doubts, and heart which pants for her. He continues a mourn- 
scruplcs, as may be started against every thing that ful absence for some time, puling in secret, and out 
is not capable of mathematical demonstration; m °f humour with all things that he meets with. At 
order to unsettle the mind of the ignorant, distuih length he takes a resolution to try his fate, and ex- 
the public peace, subvert morality, and throw all plains with her resolutely upon her unaccountable 
things into confusion and discudor. If none of carnage. lie walks up to her apartment, with a 
these reflections cun have any influences ou them, thousand inquietudes, and doubts in what manner 
there is one that perhaps may, because it is adapted he shall meet the first cast of her eye ; when upon 
to their vanity, by which they seem to bo guided his first appearance she flics towards him, wonders 
much moie than their reason, I would then fore where he has been, accuses him of his absence, and 
have them consider, that the wisest and best of men, treats him with a familiarity as surprising as her 
in all ages of the world, have been those who lived former c oldness. This good correspondence con- 
up to the loligion of their country, when they tinues until the lady observes the lover grows 
saw nothing in it opposite to morality, and to the best ‘happy in it, and then she interrupts it with 
lights they had of the divine nature. Pythagoras's I some new inconsistency of behaviour. For (as I 
first rule directs ns to voiship the gods 1 as it is or- j just now said) the happiness of a jilt consists only 
darned by law,’ for that is the moat natural inter- in the power of making others uneasy. But such 
pretatiou of the precept. Socrates, who was the ! the folly of this sect of women, that they carry 
most renowned among the heathens, both for on this pretty skittish behaviour, until they have no 

wisdom and virtue, in his last moments desires his , —--- — — 

friends to offer a cock to lEsculapius : doubtless out | * Xenoph CytnpreU. lib 8. p. 50(1 Eli Hutchins. 1747. thru. 
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charms left lo render it supportable. Comma, that 
used to torment nil who conversed with her mill 
false glances, ami little heedless unguarded mo¬ 
tions, that were to betray some inclination towards 
the man she would ensnare, finds at present all she 
attempts that way unregarded; und is obliged to in¬ 
dulge the jilt in her constitution, by laying aititi- 
ci.il plots, writing perplexing letters from unknown 
hands, and making all the young fellows m low 
with her, until they find out who she is. Thus, as 
before she gave torment by disguising her inclina¬ 
tion, she is now obliged to do it by hiding hei person. 

“ As for my own part, Mr. Spectator, it has been 
my unhappy fate to be jilted from my youth up¬ 
ward ; and as my taste has been veiy much towards 
iutngue, and having intelligence with women of 
wit, my whole life has passed away in a senes of 
impositions. I shall, for the benefit of the pre¬ 
sent race of voting men, give some account of 
my loves. 1 know not whether you hate ever 
heard of the famous gul about town called Kitty. 
Tins creature ffor I must take shame upon myself) 
was my unstress in the days when keeping was in 
fashion. Kittv, under the appearance of being wild, 
thoughtless, and inognlar m all her words and ac¬ 
tions, concealed the most accomplished jilt of ho 
time. Her negligence had to me a chaim in it 
like that of chasuty, and want of doncS seemed as 
great a merit as the conquest of them. The air 
she gave herself was that of a romping girl, and 
whenever I talked to her with any turn of fondness, 
she would immediately snatch off my periwig, ti\ 
it upon herself in the glass, clap hei turns a-kimbo, 
diaiv mv swoid, aud make passes on the wall, take 
off my cmvat, and seize it to make some otlie" use 
of the lace, or run into some other unaccountable 
lompishness, until the time I had appointed to pass 
away with her was over. I went from her full of 
pleasure at the reflection that I had the keeping of 
so much beauty in a woman who, as she was too 
heedless to please me, was also too inattentive to 
form a design to wrong me Long did I divcit 
every hour that hung heavy upon me in the com¬ 
pany of this creature, whom I looked upon as nei¬ 
ther guilty nor innocent, but could laugh at myself 
for my unaccountable pleasure in an expense upon 
her, until in the end it appeared my pretty insensi¬ 
ble was with rhtld by my footman. 

11 This accident roused me into disdain against 
all libertine women, under what appearance soever 
they hid their insincerity, and I resolved after that 
time to converso with none but those who lived 
within the rulc3 of decency and honour. To this 
end 1 formed myself into a more regular turn of be¬ 
haviour, and began to make visits, frequent as¬ 
semblies, and lead out ladies from the theatres, 
with all the other insignificant duties which the pro¬ 
fessed servants of the fairplaee themselves m constant 
readiness to perform. In a very little tune (having 
a plentiful fortune), fathers and mothers began to 
lcgiird me as a good match, aud I found easy ad¬ 
mittance into the best families in town to observe 
their daughters ; but I, who was born to follow the 
tair to no purpose, have by the force of my ill stars, 
mode my application to three jilts successively. 

“ Ilviena is one of those who form themselves into 
a melancholy and indolent air, and endeavour to 
gam admirers from their inattention to all around 
them. Hyaena can loll in her coach, with some¬ 
thing so fixed in her countenance, that it is impos¬ 
sible to conceive ber meditation is employed only 
on ner dress, and her t.hauus in that posture. If it 


were not too coarse a simile, l should say. Hyaena, 
in the figure she affects to appear in, is a spim-r in 
the midst of a cobweb, that is sure to destroy every 
lly that approaches it. The net llyiena throws is 
so fine, that you are taken in it 'before you can 
ob.-eive any part of her work. I attempted her tor 
a long anJ weary season, hut I found her passion 
went no f'urthei than to be admired; and she is of 
that unreasonable temper, as not to value the in¬ 
constancy of her levels, provided she can boast she 
once had their addresses. 

“ Btblis was the second I mined at, and her va¬ 
nity lay in purchasing the adoiers of others, and uot 
in icjoicing in their love itsell. Biblis is no man’s 
nnstu-ss, but every woman's rival. As soon as I 
found tins, I fell in fine with Chloc, who is mj pre¬ 
sent pleasure and tonuent. I have wilt to her, 
danced with her, and fought for her, and have been 
her man in the sight and expectation ot the whole 
town these tlnec veins, and thought myself near 
the end of mv wishes, when the other day she called 
me into hei closet, and told me, with a very giave 
face, that she was a woman of honour, and soothed 
to deceive a man who loved her with so much sin- 
ceiityas shc saw I did. and thinefure she must in¬ 
form me that she washy natiue the most inconstant 
ricatuic breathing, and begged of me not to many 
hei; if I insisted upon it, I should , but that she 
was lately fallen in love with another. What to do 
or say I know not, but desue you to infoiiii me, and 
you mil infinitely oblige, 

“ Bn. your bumble servant. 

0, *• Ciiaki ».s Yf.i i IIW.” 

sin i- i.TisLMth r 

Mi.Slv, haberdasher of lints, at the ehtnei of 
n evowmv-cnm t, in the St mud, gives notne, that he 
haspiepaicd very neat Inits, rubbeis. aud brushes, 
for the use ol young tiadesmen m the last year of 
apprenticeship, at leasonable 1 rites —T. 
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La-tus sum landau ,i tn laudato uru—Ti ti¬ 
lt gi\ es mo pleasure tu be praised by you, Vi bom alt men pise. 

IIe is a very unhappy man who sets his heart 
upon being admired by the- multitude, or affects a 
general and undistiriguislniig applause among men. 
What pious men call the testimony of a good con¬ 
science, should be the measure ot mu ambition in 
this kind; that is to say, a man of spmt should con¬ 
temn the praise of the ignorant, and like being ap¬ 
plauded for nothing but ivhat lie knows in Ins own 
heart he deserves. Besides which, the character of 
the person who commends you is lo be considered, 
before you set a value upon his esteem. The praise 
of an ignorant man is only good-will, and you should 
l-pceivp Ins kindness as he is a good neighbour m 
society, and not as a good judge of your actions Hi 
point of fame and icputation. The satirist said very 
well of popular praise and acclamations, “ Give the 
tinkers and cobblers their presents again, ami leant 
to live of yourself." * It is an argument of a loose 
and ungoverned mind to be affected with thp pro¬ 
miscuous approbation of the generality of mankind ; 
and a man of virtue should bo too delicate for so 
eoaise an appetite of fame. .Men of honour should 
endeavour only to please the worthy, and the roan 
of merit should desire to he tried only by his peers. 
I thought it a noble sentiment which I heard yes- 

■ -Tollot sun mnnrrn cento : 

Tecum liabita.-I'm bat n 51. 


1 
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terday uttered in conversation: “ I know,” said a 
entlemau, “a way to be greater than any man. 
f lie lias worth in him, I can rejoice in his supe¬ 
riority to me ; and that satisfaction is a greater act 
of the soul in me, than any in him which can possi¬ 
bly appear to me.’' This thought could proceed but 
from a candid and generous spirit; and the uppio- 
batiun of such mi arises what may be esteemed true 
praise for with the common rac« of men there is 
nothing commendable but what they themselvos 
•may hope to be partakers of, and anivo at; but the 
motive truly glorious is, when the mind is set rather 
to do things laudable, than to purchase reputation. 
Where there is that sincerity as the foundation of a 
good name, the kind opinion of virtuous men will be 
an unsought, but a necessary consequence. The 
Lacedaemonians, though a plain people, and no pre¬ 
tenders to politeness, had a certain delicacy m their 
sense of glory, and sacrificed to the Muses when 
they entered upon any great enterprise. They 
would have the commemoration of their actions be 
transmitted by the purest and most untainted me¬ 
morialists. The dm which attends victories and 
public timmphs, is by far less eligible than the re¬ 
cital of the ui lions of great men by honest and wise 
historians It is afuvolous plcasuie to be the ad¬ 
miration of gaping crowds; but to have tbeappm- 
balion ut a good man m the cool reflections of his 
| closet, is a ginhfiraliun WOithy a hemic spirit. The 
| applause oi the cloud makes the head giddy, but 
I the attestation of a leasonable man makes the heart 
glad. 

| What makes the love of popular or geneial piaiso 
! still more mtieulous, is, that it is usually given for 
iucumstum.es which aic foieigu to the peisous ad- 
I mired. Thus they are the orilinaiy attendants on 
power and uches, which may be taken out of one 
man’s hands, and put into anothei’s. Tho appli¬ 
cation only, and not the possession, makes those 
outward things honouiable. The vulgar and men 
of sense agree in admiring men tor having what they 
themselves would rather he possessed of; the wise 
man applauds him whom he thinks most virtuous, 
the rest of the world him who is most wealthy. 

When a man is iu this way of thinking, I do not 
know what can occur to one more monstious, than 
to see persons of ingenuity address their sen lies 
and performances to men no way addicted to liberal 
arts. In these eases, the praise on one hand, and 
the pationage ou the othei, are equally the objects 
of ridicule, Dedications to ignorant men are as 
absurd as any of the speeches of liullinch in the 
Dioll. Such an address one is apt to translate into 
other words; and when the different parties are 
thoroughly considered, the panegyric generally 
implies no more than if the author should say to the 
patron ; “ My very good lord, you and I can never 
understand one another; therefore I humbly desire 
we may be ultimate friends for tho future." 

The rich may as well ask to borrow of the poor, 
as the man ol virtue or mciit hope for addit.on to 
Ins character from any but such as hnnsch. He 
that commends another engages so much of his own 
reputation us he gives to that poison commended; 
and he that has nothing laudable iu himself is not of 
ability to ha such a surety. The wise Phocion was 
so sensible how dangerous it wus to be touched with 
what the multitude approved, that upon a general 
acclamation made when he was making an oration, 
he turned to au intelligent friend who stood near 
him, and asked iu a surprised manner, What slip 
havolmade?' 


I shall conclude this paper with a billet which 
has fallen into my hands, and was written to a 
lady from a gentleman whom she had highly com¬ 
mended. The author of it had formerly beeu her 
lover. When ull possibility of commerce between 
them on the subject of love was cut off, she spoke 
so handsomely of him, as to give occasion to this 
letter. 

“ Madam, 

“ I should be insensible to a stupidity, if I could 
forbear making you my acknowledgments for your 
late mention of me with so much applause. It is, 
I think, your fate to give me new sentiments ■ as 
you formerly inspired me with the true sense of 
love, so do you now with the true sense of glory. 
As desire had tho least part in the passion I here¬ 
tofore professed towards you, so has vanity no share 
in the glory to which you have now raised me. In¬ 
nocence, knowledge, beauty, virtue, sincerity, and 
discretion, arc the constant ornaments of her who 
has said this of me. Fame is a babbler, but I have 
arrived at the highest glory m this world, the com¬ 
mendation of the most deserving person in it.”—T. 
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•-l'almc pn-tatii. nmyo — Vino /t.u x feZl. 

An image of paternal tenderness 

The following letter being written to my book¬ 
seller, upon a subject of which 1 Heated some time 
since, I shall publish it in this papci, together with 
the letter that was enclosed in it — 

. “ Mu. lire hi j:y, 

“ Mr. Spertatoi having of late desiauteil upon 
the cruelty of patents to their eluldien, 1 have been 
induced (at the icquestof several of Ml. Spectator’s 
admirers) to enclose this letter, winch I assure you 
is the original ftoin a father to his own son, notwith¬ 
standing the latter gave but little or no provocation. 
It would be wonderfully obliging to the world, if 
Mr. Spectator would give us his opinion of it in 
some of his speculations, and particularly to (Mr, 
Buckley) “ Your humble servant.” 

“ SiuraTi, 

“ You are a saucy audacious rascal, and both fool 
and mad, and I care not a farthing whether you 
comply or no; that does not raze out my impres¬ 
sions of your insolence, going about railing at me, 
and the next day to solicit my favour. These are 
inconsistencies, such as discover thy reason de¬ 
praved. To be buef, I never desire to see your 
face ; and, sirrah, if you go to the workhouse*, it is 
no disgrace to me for you to be supported there; 
and if you starve in the streets, I’ll never give any 
thing underhand in your behalf. If I have any 
thing more of your sciibblmg nonsense, I’ll break 
your head the first time I set sight on you. You 
aro a stubborn beast; is this your gratitude for my 
giving you money ? You rogue, I’ll better your 
judgment, and give you a greater sense of your duty 
to (I regret to say) your father, &e. 

'• P. S. It’s prudence for you to keep out of my 
sight; for to reproach me, that might overcomes 
right, on the outside of your letter, I shall give you 
a great knock on the skull for it.” 

Was there ever such an image of paternal ten¬ 
derness I It was usual among some of the Greeks 
to make their slaves drink to excess, and then ex¬ 
pose them to their children, who by that means ecu. 
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ceived au pailv nvcisinn to a vice which mokes I trived (os I have formerly observed) for the sup- 
meu appeal so'monstrous and irrational. I have ! port of every living species ■ but at the same time 
exposed this pictine ul an unnatural lather with the that it shows the wisdom of the Creator, it discovers 
same intention, that its deformity may deter others : the imperfection and degeneracy of the creature, 
from its resemblance. If the reader lias a mind to i The obedience of children to their parents is the 
see a father of the same stamp repiesented in the basis of all government, and set forth as tbe mea- 
lnost exquisite strokes of humour, lie may meet suie of that obedience which we owe to those whom 
with it in one of the finest comedies that ever ap- . Providence hath plaeed over us. 


pea red upon the English stage: I mean the part of 
ijil Sampson in Lore Jar Lose. 


It is father Le Compte, if I am not mistaken, 
who tolls us how want of duty in this particular is 


I must not, however, engage myself blindly on ; punished among the Chinese, insomuch that if a 
the side of the son, to whom the fond letter above I son should be known to kill, or so much as to strike 
written was directed. His father calls him u j his father, not only the criminal, hut Ins whole 
“saucy and audacious rascal” in the tirst line, and i family would he rooted out, nay, the inhabitants of 
I am afiuid upon examination he will prove but. an j the place where he lived would be put to the sword, 
ungracious youth. “To go about railing” at Ins j nay, the place itself would be razed to the ground, 
father, and to lind no other place hut “ the outside j and its foundations sown with salt. For, say they, 
of his letter” to tell him “ that might overcomes | theie must have been an utter depravation of man. 
light,” if it does not discover “his reason to he I tiers in that elan or society of people who c ould 
depraved,” and “that he is either fool or mad,” as ! have bred up among them so honid an offender. To 
the choleric old gentleman tells him, we may at j this I shall add a passage out of the fiist book of 
least allow that the father will do very well in Herodotus. That lustniian, in his account of the 
endeavouring to “ better lus judgment, and give Peisinn customs and religion, tells us, it is their 
him a greater sense ol’his duty.” But w bethel | opinion that no man ever killed his father, or that 
this may he brought about by “ breaking his head,” | it is possible such a crime should he in nature; Imt 
<11 “giving him a gieat knock on the skull,” ought, ; that if any thing Iikc it should ever happen, they 
I think, to he well consideied Upon the whole, conclude that the reputed son must have been illegi- 
I wish the fa tlier has not met with his match, and j Innate, supposititious, or begotten in adultery. Their 
that he may not he as equally paired with a son, as opinion in this particular shows sufficiently what a 
the motlici in Virgil — notion they must have had of undutifulness in 

.... geneial. L. 


the motlici in Virgil — 

-- -■ Ciudelis tu qunque inaler 
( i utli'li m.iliT in.i^is, <m pmr improhus illo 7 
Impiobiis i!U' puor, ciudelis tu qitoquc m.itor —Eil vm IS 
O barbarous mother thirsting to destroy 1 No. 100.1 MONDAY, OCTOBER 8, 1711. 

Moie♦ ioc-1 was '.lie mother or tin- hoy > 

Hi.Hi, liolh alike ih-li^litc-d to di .|ioy, " Semins ereseit nova--lion 2C><l.vni 18 

'1 h unnatural mother, and the ruthless boy —Waiuov A slavery to tormec times unknown 

Or like the ciovv lend her egg ui the liieek pio- Sim t I made some reflections upon the general 
\oib,— negligence used in the ease of legaid towards 

Bad the Clow, bad the cut! women, or, in othc-i words, since I talked of wench- 

1 must here take notice of a lc-ltei which I have \ U1 K> 1 have had epistles upon that subject, which I 
received from an uuknown eoij-espoiiileiit, upon i shall, toi the present entertainment, insert as they 


the subje'C t of my paper, upon winch the foregoing be before me. 
letter is likewise founded. The water of it seems “ Mn. Speciaior, 

veiy much concerned lest that paper should seem “ As your speculations are not confined to any 
to give encouragement to tile disobedience of c hil- part of human life, hut concern the witked as well 


dreu towards then parents; hut if the writer of it .is the good, I must desiie your favouiable accep- 
will take the pains to read it over again attentively, tam e of wlnit T, a pool strolling gnl about town, 
I dare say his apprehensions will vanish Pardon have to say to you. I was told by a Homan Catholic 
and iecoiieiliation uic all the penitent daughter re- gentleman who picked tnc up last week, and who, I 
quests, and all that I contend for in hei behalf; and hope is absolved for what passed between us; 1 say, 
ill this case I may use the saying of an eminent wit, I was told by such a prison, who endeavoured to 
who, upon some great men’s pressing him to forgive convert me to Ins own religion, that m c ountues 
bis daughter who had married against lus consent, where popery prevails, besides the aihantaoe ol 
told them he could refuse nothing to their instances, licensed stews, there are large endowments given 
hut that he would have them remember there was for the Incurabili. I think he called them, such as 


difference between giving and forgiving. 


are past all remedy', and are allowed such muin- 


I must confess, in all controversies between tenance and tuppoit as to keep them without further 
j parents and their childien, I am naturally proju- care until they expire. Tins manner of treating 
diced in favoui of the former. The obligations on I poor sinners has, mclhinks, great humanity in it; 
that side can never be acquitted, and 1 think it is and as you are a person who pretend to carry your 
one oi the greatest reflections upon human nature, reflections, upon all subjects whatever that occur to 
that paternal instinct should be a stronger motive you, with caudour, and act above tho sense of what 
to love than filial gratitude; that the receiving of misinterpretation you may meet with, I beg the 
favours should be a less inducement to a good will, favour of you to lay before all tho world the unhappj 
tenderness, and commiseration, than the conferring condition of us poor vagrants, who are really in a 
of them; and that the taking care of any person way of labour instead of idleness. There are 
should endear the child or dependant more to the crowds of us whose manner of livelihood has long 
parent cn benefactor, than the parent or benefactor ceased to be pleasing to us ; and who would will- 
lo the child or dependant yet so it happens, that ingly lead a new life, if tho rigour of the virtuous 
for one emel parent we meet with a thousand un diet not for ever expel us from coining into tho 
I dutiful childien This is, indeed, wondertully ton- world again. As it now happens, to the eternal 
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infamy <,f the male sex, falsehood among you is not Sal um77e shrewd than any body thinks. Nobody 
reproachful, but credulity in women is iniamom. cfl „ believe that such wise men could go to bawdy- 
■‘Give me leave, Sir, to giro you my history, houses out of idle purposes. I have heard them 
Uu are to know that I am a daughter of a man of often talk of Augustus Caisar, who had intrigue, 
a good reputation, tenant to a man of quality. The Wlt h the wives of senators, not out of wantonaess 
heir of this great house took it in his head to cast a p u t stratagem. 

favourable eye. upon me, and succeeded. I do not « l t u a thousand pities you should be so severely 
pretend to say he promised me mamage: I was virtuous as I fear you are; otherwise, after one visit 
not a creature silly enough to be taken by so foolish or two, you would soon understand that we women of 
a story . but he ran away with me up to this town, the town are not such useless correspondents as you 
and lnfiodnccd me to a grave matron, with whom may imagine- you have undoubtedly heard that it 
i boatded for a day or two with great gravity, and was a courtesan who discovered Catiline’s conspiracy, 
was not a little pleased with the change of my con- if you print this I’ll tell yon more : and am, in the 
dition, from that of a country life to the finest mean time 


nil ion, from that of a country life to the finest 
company, as I believed, in the whole world. My 
humble servant made me understand that I should 
always be kept in the plentiful condition I then 
enjoyed ; when after a very great fondness towards 


mean time, 

“ Sir, your most humble Servant, 

“ Rebecca Nkttletop.” 

“ Me. Spectator, 

" I am an idle young woman that would work for 


me, he one day took lus leave of me tor four or five m y livelihood, but that I am kept in such a manner 
days. In the evening ul the same day my good !ls j cannot stir nut. My tyrant is an old jealous 
landlady came to me, and observing me very pen- fellow, who allows me nothing to appear in. I have 
sue, began to comfort me, anil with a snnlo told hut one shoe and one slipper; no head-dress, and 
mo I must see the woild. When I was deaf to all no upper petticoat. As you set lip for a reformer, 


mo I must see the woild. When I was deaf to all no upper petticoat, 
slip could say to divert me, she began to tell me [ desire you would ta 
with a very flank air that I must he treated as I and keep me youisclf. 
ought, and not take these squeamish humours upon „ 

me, for rny fiiend had left rue to the town ; and, as ,, r . n ' k lKcl AT0 

tin'll plnasc i« she expected I would see company, al . u 0 aul 

, 1 . ! i . t i i i ii J coxcombs, who visit t 

oi 1 must he treated like what l had brought my- . ,, 

u, rr., . , ... ,■ h IT til O tOWIl, OOlV, ttSthP 

selt to. 1 Ins put me into a lit ot crying; and I , . / 

, . , 1 . , i . .i must confess to you, t. 

immediately, m a true sense ot inv condition, threw . rr . . 

ir .1 a ii r . ,, have an effect to cure 

mysclt on the floor, depleting my rate, calling upon , , , 

,{. i j t . 1 ,! , noisy, and drunken li 

all that was good and sai led to Miccuui me. While - ’ , , 

t n.i ii i j .ii vice in themselves, t 

I was in all this agntii, 1 ohsencil a decrepit old , , . 

-n , iii .i humorous, and at the s 

l>ow mine into the room, and looking with a sense , ,, 0 , e 

- , , • . ,, , n . shall-sir, hereafter tr 

ot pleasure in Ins taccat all my vehemence anil tians- , ,, . , 

‘ , .. , • riii names of these wictele 

po.t. In a pause ot my distresses I heard him say , , u 

to the shameless old woman who stood hi me, ‘She \ ^ ' 

, ■ , ( . , , . , , , wit to use us ill ■ pra 

is certainly a new lace, or else she acts it rarely. r , , f 

ur a a . ; ,i ,i i i l we are of such tieatnn 

With that the gentlewoman, who was making her ,, , , , , 

i . r n ,i , r .i guiltv of it towards 

rii.iiket of mo, m all the turns of my person, the 

’ . • ' tins, unit nitv the. .our 


I desire you would take me nut of this wicked way, 
and keep me youisclf. “ Eve Afteuday.” 

“ Ma. Spectator, 

‘‘ I am to complain to you of a set of impertinent 
coxcombs, who visit the apartments of us women of 
the town, only, as they call it, to see the world. I 
must confess to you, this to men of delicacy might 
have an effect to cure them; hut as they are stupid, 
noisy, and drunken fellows, it tends only to make 
vice in themselves, as they think, pleasant and 
humorous, and at the same tune nauseuus in us. I 
shall,-Sir, hereafter from time to time give you the 
names of these wietehes who pretend to enlet our 
houses merely as Spectators. These men think it 
wit to use us ill ■ pra) tell them, however worthy 
we are of such treatment, it is uuwoithy them to bo 
guilty of it towards us. Fray, Sir, take notice of 


1 0 wc > m aU the turns ot my person, the jins, and pity the oppressed : I wish we could add 
s Of my passion, and the suitable changes ’ lhc nnocenf T. 

v posture, took occasion to commend inv ’ 


heaves of my passion, and the suitable changes 
of my posture, took occasion to commend inv 
neck, rny shape, my eyes, my limbs. All this 
was accompanied with such speeches as you may 
have heard ho^e-courseis make in the sale of nags, 
when they are wan anted for their soundness. Yuu 
understand by tins time that I was lelt in a brothel, 
and exposed to the next, bidder who could purchase 
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——Deluding vision of the night.— l’oi*£. 

Some ludicroTis schoolmen have put the case, that 
if an ass were placed between two bundles of hay, 
which affected his senses equally on each side, and 


me of my patroness. This is so much the wink of tempted him in the very same degree, whether it 
hell: the pleasure in the possession of ns wenches would ho possible for him to eat of either. They 

abates in proportion to the decrees we go beyond generally determine this question to the disadvan- 

the bounds of innocence; and no man is gratified, * a £ e ass > w ^° they say would starve in the 

if there is nothing left foi him to debauch. Well, mid8t of plenty, as not having a single grain of free. 

Sir, my fiist man, when 1 came upon the town, was determine him more to the one than to the 

Sir Jcoffiy Foible, who was extremely lavish to nther. The bundle of hay on either side striking 
me of his money, and took such a fancy to me that h)s si g ht aa . a slue11 in proportion would 

he would have rained me off, if my patroucss would ^ CD P him perpetual suspense, like the two 
have taken any reasonable terms for me; but as ho magnets, which travellers have told us, are placed 
was old, his covetousness was his strongest passion, one Ihem in the roof, and the other in the floor of 
and poor I was soon left exposed to be the common Mahomet 8 burying-place at Mecca, and by that 
refuse of all the rakes and debauchees in town. I means, say they, pull the imposter’s iron coffin with 
cannot tell whether you will do me justice or no, such an equal attraction, that it hangs in the air 
till I see whether you print this or not; other- between both ot them. As for the ass b behaviour 
wivp, as I now live with Sal *, I could give you a in such nic< * circumstances, whether he would starve 
very just account of who and who is together in‘ sooner than violate his neutrality to the two bundles 
this town. You perhaps won't believe it; but I of hay, I shall not presume to determine; but only 
know r of ouc who pretends to be a \ery good Pro- hake notice of the conduct of our own species in the 
testant, who lies with a Homan Catholic: but more same perplexity. When a man has a mind to veil- 
of this hereafter, as you please mo. There do come * ure hi3 money in a lottery, every figure of it appear* 
to our house the greatest politicians of the age; and equally alluring, and as likely to succeed as any of 

_ ___ its follows. They all of them havo the same pro- 

• A celebrated courtesan and procuress of those times. tensions to good luck, stand Upon the same foot ot 
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competition, and no manner of reason can be given 
why a man should prefer one to the other before 
the lottery is drawn. In this case therefore caprice 
very often acts m the place of reason, and forms to 
itself some groundless imaginary motive, where real 
and substantial ones are wanting. I know a well- 
meaning man that is very well pleased to risk his 
good fortune upon the number 1711, because it is 
the year of our Lord. I am acquainted with a 
tacker that would give a good deal for the number 
134.* On the contrary, I have been told of a cer¬ 
tain zealous dissenter, who being a great enemy to 
popery, and believing that bad men are the most 
fortunate in this world, will lay two to one on the 
number 6t>6 against any other number, because, 
says be, it is the number of the beast.f Several 
would prefer the number 12,000 before any other, 
as it is the number of the pounds in the great pnze. 
In short, some are pleased to find their own ago in 
their number; some that have got a number which 
makes a pretty appearance in the ciphers; and 
others, because it is the same number that succeeded 
iu the last lottery. Each of these, upon no other 
grounds, thinks he stands fairest for the great lot, 
and that he is possessed of what may' not be im¬ 
properly called “the golden number ” f 

These principles of election are the pastimes 
and extravagancies of human reason, winch is of so 
busy a natme, that it Wilt be exerting itself in the 
meanest trifles, and woikmg even when it wants 
materials. The wisest of men aie sometimes acted $ 
by such unaccountable motives, as the life of the 
fool and the supcislitious is guided by nothing else 

1 am'-urpnsed that none oi the toitinic-telleis, nr, 
as the French call them, the Dmuis de pontiH 
Aventuie, who publish their bills in cveiy quartei of 
the town, have turned our lotteries to their advan¬ 
tage. Hid any ot them set tip for a caster of I'm lu¬ 
nate figures, what might lie not get by his pretended 
discoveries and predictions? 

1 levnember among the advertisements in the 
Post-Boy of September the 27th, I was surprised to 
see the billowing one- 

“ '1 his is to give notice, that ten shillings over 
and above the market price, will be given for the 
ticket in the 1,.>00,1X11 if. lottery, No,, 132, by Nath 
Cliff, at the Bible and Three Crowns in Chcapsido.’’ 

This advertisement has given great mailer of 
speculation to coffee-house theorists. Mr. Cliff’s 
principles and conversation have been canvassed 
upon this occasion, and various conjectures made 
why he should thus set his heart upon No. 132. I 
have examined all the powers in those numbors, 
broken them into fractions, extiacted the square and 
cube root, divided and multiplied them all ways, but 
could not arrive at the secret until about three days 
ago, when I received the lbllowiug letter from an 
unknown hand; by which I hnd that Mr. Nath. 
Cliff is only the agent, and not the principal, in this 
advertisement. 

“ Ms. Spectatoh, 

“ I am the person that lately advertised I would 
give ten shillings more than the curieut puce for 


“ In tlio year 1704 a bill was brought into the house of 
commons against occasional > onfnriiuty, and m order to uinko 
it i«isa thiough the house of lords, it was proposed to tack It 
to a money-hill. This occasioned warm debates, and at length 
it was put to the vole : when 1 III were for tucking -. hut n 
large majority being against it, the motion was overruled, and 
Ihe bill miscarried. 

* In the Revelations See t h xm \er 18 
t Alluding to the number so called in tho Calendar 
§ Actuated. 


the ticket No. 132 in the lottery now drawing; 
which is a secret I have communicated to some 
friends, who rally me incessantly upon that account. 
You must know I have but one ticket, for which 
reason, and accitain dream I have lately had more 
than once, 1 resolved it should bff the number 1 
most approved. I am so positive that I have pitched 
upon the great lot, that 1 could almost lay all I am 
woith upon it My visions are so frequent and 
strong upon this occasion, that 1 have not only pos¬ 
sessed the lot, but disposed of the money which nj 
all probability it will sell for. Tins morning m 
paiticnlar, 1 set up an equipage which I look upon 
to be the gayest in the town; the liveries arc veiy 
rich, but not gaudy, I should be very glad to see 
a speculation or two upon lottery subjects, in winch 
you would oblige all people concerned, and in par¬ 
ticular, 

“ Your most humble Servant, 

“ Gt OHM: (lost TNG 

“ F. S. Dear Spec, if I get the 12,000 pounds. 
I’ll make thee a handsome present.’’ 

After having lushed my concrpondent good luck, 
and thanked him tor Ins intended kindness, I shall 
for this time dismiss the subject of the lottery, and 
only observe, that the greatest pait of mankind tire 
in some degree guilty ol my fnend Gosling’s oxtia 
vagance. We arc apt to rely upon future piospects, 
and become ically expensive wlulc we aie only rich 
in possibility. We live up to oui expectations, not 
to our possessions, and make a figure proportionable 
to what we may be, not what we are. We outiun 
our present income, an not doubting to disbuisc * 
ourselves out of the profits of sonic futuie place, pro¬ 
ject, oi reversion that we have in view. It is 
tinougli this temper of mind, w hich is so common i 
among us that we see tradesmen break, who have 
met with no misfortunes iu their business , and men 1 
of estates reduced to poveity, who have never suf¬ 
fered from losses oi repairs, tenants, taxes, or law¬ 
suits. In shoit, it is this foolish sanguine temper, 
this depending upon contingent futurities, that oc¬ 
casions romantic genciosity, chimerical grandeur, 
senseless ostentation, and gmcrally ends in beggaiy 
and ruin. The man who will live above his present 
circumstances is in great danger of l#ing m a little 
time much beneath them; or, as the Italian proverb 
urns, “ The mail who lives by hope, will die by 
hunger.” 

It should be an indispensable rule in life, to con¬ 
tract our desirrs to our present condition, and, 
whatever may he our expectations, to live within 
the compass of what we actually possess. It will 
be time enough to enjoy an estate when it conies 
into our hands; but if we antu ipate our good for¬ 
tune, we shall lose the pleasure of 1 1 when it arrives, 
and may possibly never possess what we have so 
foolishly couuted upon.—L. 
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-— Um> ore ornnes omnia 

Bona dKerOt et laudure fortunas mean, 

Qui gnutum haberem tali Inwnlo prseditum 

Tkr Amir. act. sc 1 
-All the world 

With one accord said all good things, and prais'd 

My happy fortunes, who possess a son 

bo good, so liberally disposed— Co* man. 

I stood the other day, and beheld a father sit¬ 
ting in the middle of a room with a large family of 
children about him : and methought 1 could ob- 

* Disburse seems to stand Imre for reimburse 
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serve in his countenance different motions of de¬ 
light, as he turned Ins eye towards the one or the 
other of them. The man is a person moderate in 
his designs for their preferment and welfare ; and 
as lie has an easy fortune he is not solicitous to make 
a great one. llis eldest son is a child of a very 
tuwurdly disposition, and as much as the father 
loves him, 1 dare say he will never be a knave to 
impiove lus fortune. I do not know any man who 
has a juster relish of life than the person I am 
.speaking of, or keeps a better guard against the 
teirors of want, or the hopes uf gain. It is usual, in 
a crowd of children, for the parent to namo out of 
Ins own flock all the great officers of the kingdom. 
There is something so very surprising in the parts 
of a child of a mail’s owu, that there in nothing too 
great to he expected from his endowments, I know 
a good woman who has but three sons, and there is, 
she says, nothing she expected with more certainty, 
than that she shall see one of them a bishop, the 
othei a judge, and the thud a court-physmun. The 
huinnui is, that any thing which can happen to any 
man’s child, is expected by eveiy man for Ins own. 
Hut iny fuend, whom l am going to speak of, does 
not flatter himself w ith such vam expectations, but j 
has his eye ruoie upon the virtue and disposition of 
lua children than their advancement or wealth. 
Good habits are what will mt.unly improve a| 
man’s (oitune and nputatmu; but, on the other' 
side, affluence of lorturie will Hot as probably pro¬ 
duce good affections of the mind. 

It. is veiy natural for a man of a kind disposition 
to amuse himself with the pi onuses lus imagination 
makes to him of the tutme condition of lus children, 
and to lepieselit to himself the figure they shall 
bear in the world after he has left it. When Ins 
piospcets of this kind are agieeahle, his fondness 
gives as it were a longer date to his own life; and 
the survivorship of a win thy man in his son, is a 
pleasure scarce inferior tn the hopes of the conti¬ 
nuance ot lus own life. That man is happy who can 
believe of Ins son, that ho will escape the follies 
and indiscretions ofwhith lie himself was guilty, 
and puisne and impiove every thing that was va¬ 
luable m him. The continuance of his virtue is 
much mine to he legarded than that of his life; but 
it is the most lamentable of all reflections, to think 
that the heir of a man’s fortune, is such a one as 
will be a strangei to lus fiiends, alienated from the 
same interests, and a promoter of aveiy thing 
which he himself disapproved. An estate in pos¬ 
session of such a successor to a good man, is woise 
than laid waste ; and ihe family, of which he is the 
head, is m a more deplorable condition than that of 
being extinct. 

When I visit the agreeable seat of my honoured 
friend Uurieolu, and walk from room to room re¬ 
volving many pleasing occurrences, and the expres¬ 
sions of many just sentiments I have hen” 1 linn 
utter, and see the booby his hen in pain, while he 
is doing the honours of his house to the friend of 
his father, the heaviness it gives one is not to he 
expressed. Want of genius is not to be imputed to 
any man, but want of humanity is a man’s own 
fault. The son of ltuncola (whose life was one con¬ 
tinued series of worthy actions, and gentleman-like 
inclinations) is the companion of drunken downs, 
and knows no sense of praise but in the flattery lie 
receives from his own servants; his pleasures aro 
mean and inordinate, his language base and filthy, 
his behaviour rough and absurd. Is this creature 
to oe accounted the successor of a man of virtue, 


wit, and breeding? At the same time that I have 
this melancholy prospect at the house where I miss 
my old filend, I can go to a gentleman's not far 
off, where ho has a daughter who is the picture both 
of his body and mind, hut both improved with the 
beauty and modesty peculiar to her sex. It is she 
1 who supplies the loss of her father to the world; 
“he, without his name or fortune, is a truer memo¬ 
rial of him, thau her brother who succeeds him in 
both. Such an offspring us the eldest son of my 
friend perpetuates tns father in the same manner as 
Ihe appearance of his ghost would it is indeed 
ltuncola, hut it is lluricola grown frightful, 

I know not to what to attribute the brutal turn 
which this young man has takeu. except it may he 
to a certain severity and distance winch his father 
used towards hun, and might perhaps have occa¬ 
sioned a dislike to those inodes of bfp, which were 
not made amiable to him by freedom and affability. 

Wo may promise ourselves that no such excres¬ 
cence will appear in the family of the Cornell!, 
where the father lives with his sons like their eldest 
brother, and the bons converse with him as if they 
did it for no other reason but that he is the wisest 
man of llieir acquaintance. As the Cornell!* aro 
eminent traders, their good correspondence with 
each other is useful to all that kuowr them, as well 
as to themselves, and then friendship, good-will, 
and kind oftii ps, are deposed of jointly as well as 
their foitune, so that no one ever obliged one of 
them, who had not tho obligation multiplied in re¬ 
turns from them all. 

It is the most beiutiful object the eyes of man 
can behold to see a man of worth and his son live m 
an entire unreserved correspondence. Tho mutual 
kindness and affection between them, give an inex¬ 
pressible satisfaction to all who know them. It is 
a sublime pleasure which increases by the participa¬ 
tion. It is as sacred as friendship, as pleasurable 
as love, and as joyful as religion. This state of 
mind does not only dissipate sorrow, which would 
he extreme without it, but enlarges pleasures which 
would othei wise be contemptible. The most indif¬ 
ferent thing has its force and beauty when it is 
spoke by a kind father, and an insignificant trifle 
has its weigh# when offered by a dutiful child. I 
know not how to express if, hut I think I may call 
it a ‘’transplanted selt-love.” All the enjoyments 
and suffeiings which a man meets with aro regarded 
only as they concern linn in the relation ho has to 
another. A man's very honour receives a new va¬ 
lue to him, when he thinks that, when he is in his 
grave, it will he had in remembrance that such an 
action was done by such a one’s father. Such con¬ 
siderations sweeten the old man's evening, and his 
soliloquy delights him when he can say to himself, 
“ No man can tell my child, his father was cithei 
unmerciful, or unjust. My son shall meet many a 
man who shall say to him, ‘I was obliged to thy 
father; and be my child a friend to his child for 
ever.’ ” 

It is not in tho power of all men to leave illus¬ 
trious names or great fortunes to their posteuty, hut 
they can very much conduce to their having indus¬ 
try, probity, valour, and justice. It is in every 

• By tho Cortwlli, the Spectator is supposed to mean the 
family of the Kylcs's, merchants of distinction; of whom 
Francis Eyles, Esc; the father, who was a director of the East 
lndut Company, and alderman of London, was created a ha 
mnot l George I, ills eldest surviving son, Sir John Eyles, 
Bart, was afterwards lord-mayor In 17£7; and another ot lus 
sons, Sir Joseph Eylee. ICnL was sheriff of London m 17it5, 
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mail’s power to leave bis son the honour of descend¬ 
ing fran a virtuous man, and add the blessings of 
heaven to whatever ho leaves linn. I shall end this 
rhapsody with a letter to an excellent young uian 
ol my acquaintance, who has lately lost a worth) 
father. 

“ Duak Siu, 

“ 1 know no part of life more impertinent than 
the office of administering consolation : 1 will not 
enter into it, for I cannot but applaud your grief. 
The virtuous pnnciples you had from that excellent 
man, whom )ou have lost, have vnought in yon as 
they ought, to make a youth of thrcc-and-twenty in¬ 
capable of ( oinfoi t upon coming into possession of a 
gieat fortune. I doubt not but you will honour lus 
memory by a modest enjoyment of his estate; and 
scorn to triumph over his grave, by employing in 
riot, excess, and debauchery, what he purchased with 
so much industiy, piudcnce, and wisdom. Tins is 
the true way to show the sense you have of yout 
loss, and to take away the distress of utheis upon 
the occasion. You cannot recall your lather by 
yout guef, but you may revive him to his liiends by 
your conduct.” T. 
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-lugrulom fori bus domus a]£<* superbis 

Mane aalutimluin toUs \omit it-thbus undiun 

Viro Georg u 4CJ. 

lli«lordahip's palace view, whose porlah proud 
Furli tnormu^ \umil furlli a Cringing cumil 

Warton, &lc. 

Wilts we look round us, and behold the strange 
variety ot faces and peisous which fill the streets 
with business and hurry, it is uo unpleasant amuse¬ 
ment to make guesses at their different pui.suits, 
and judge by their countenances what it is tlmt so 
anxiously engages then piesent attention. Of all 
this busy crowd, there are none who would give a 
man inclined to such inquiries better diversion for 
his thoughts, tlijn those whom we tall good coui tiers, 
and such as are assiduous at the levees of great men. 
These woithies are got into a habit of being .ser¬ 
vile with an air, and enjoy a certain vanity in being 
known for understanding bow the wojld passes. In 
tbc pleasure of this they can rise early, go abroad 
sleek and well-dressed, with no other hope or pur¬ 
pose, but to make a bow to a man in i ourt favour, 
and be thought, by some insignificant smile of his, 
not u little engaged m his interests and fortunes. 
It is wondrous, that a man can get over the natma] 
existence and possession of his own mind so far as 
to take delight either in paying or receiving such 
cold uud repeated civilities. But what maintains 
the humour is, that outward show is what most men 
pursue, rather than real happiness. Thus both the 
idol, and idolater, equally impose upon themselves 
in pleasing their imaginations this way. Betas 
there are very many ot her majesty’s good subjects 
who arc extiemely uneasy at their own seats m the 
country, where till from the skies to the cenfie of 
tlm eaith is their own, and have a mighty longing 
to slime in courts, or to be paitncrs m the power of 
the world ; 1 say, for the benefit of these, and others 
who hanker after being m Die whisper with gieat 
men. and vexing their neighbours with the changes 
th.-y would be capable of making ill the appearance 
of a country sessions, it would not methiuks he 
amiss to give an account of that market for prefer¬ 
ment, >v gieat man’s levee. 

hoi aught I know, this commerce between the 


mighty and theii slaves, very justly represented, 
might do so much good, as to tnchtie the great to 
regard business rather than ostentation ; and make 
the little know the use of their time too well to 
spend it in vain applications and addresses. The 
famous dortoi in Moorfields, who gamed so much 
reputation for his horary predictions, is said to have 
had in his pailour different ropes to little bells 
which hung in the room above stairs, wheie the 
doctor thought fit to be oraeulous. If a girl hud 
been deceived by her lover, one bell was pulled; 
and if a peasant had lost a cow, the servant rung 
another. This method was kept in respect to ail 
other passions and concerns, and the skilful waiter 
below sifted the mquiier, and gave the doctor no¬ 
tice accordingly. The Levee of a great man is laid 
alter the same manner, and twenty whispeis, lulse 
alarms, and private intimations, pass backward and 
forward from the porter, the valet, and the patron 
himself, before the gaping crew, who are to pay 
their couit, are gathered together. When the scene 
is ready, the doors fly open and discovcrhis lordship. 

There are several ways of making this lirst ap¬ 
pearance. You may he cither half-dressed, and 
washing yourself, which is indeed the most stately; 
hut this way of opening is peculiar to military men, 
in whom there is something graceful m exposing 
themselves naked : but the politicians, or ctvii 
officers, have usually affected to be more reserved, 
and preserve a certain chastity of deportment. 
Whether it he hieioglyphical or not, this difference 
in the military and civil list, I will not say ; but 
have ever undeistood the fact to be, that the close 
minister is buttoned up, and the brave officer open- 
breasted on those occasions. 

However that is, I humbly conceive the businc-s 
of a levee is to receive the acknowledgments of a 
multitude, that a mail is wise, bounteous, valiant, 
and powerful. When the lirst shot of eyes is made, 
it is wonderful to observe how much submission the 
patron’s modesty can hi ar, and how much soivitude 
the client’s spirit can descend to In the vast mul¬ 
tiplicity of business, and the crowd about bun, my 
hud’s paits aie usually so great, that, to the as¬ 
tonishment ot the whole assembly, he has something 
to say to cvciy man there, mid that so suitable to 
lus capacity as any man may judge that it is not 
without taleuts men can ainve at great employ¬ 
ments. I have known a gieat man ask a flag-officer, 
which way was the wind ; a commander of horse 
the present piico of oats: and a stock-jobber, at 
what discount such a fund was, with as much ease as 
if lie had been bred to each of those several ways 
of life. Now this is extremely obliging; for at the 
same tune that the patron informs himself of matters, 
he gives the person of whom he inquires an oppor 
tunity to exert himself. What adds to the pomp of 
those interviews is, that it is pel formed with the 
greatest silence and order imaginable. The patron 
is usually in the midst of the room, and some 
humble person g.ves him a whisper, which his lord- 
ship answeis aloud, “ It is well. Yes, I am of your 
opinion. Pray inform yourself further, you may be 
sure of my part in it.” This happy man is dis¬ 
missed, and my lord can turn himself to a business 
of a quite different nature, and ofl-liand give as 
good an uuswer as any greatf-'mau is obliged to. 
For the chief point is to keep in generals; and if 
there be any thing offered that is particular, to be 
ill haste. 

But we are now in the height of the nffuir, and 
my lord’s creatures have all had their whispers lound 
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to keep up the farce of the thing, and the dumb- 
ghuw is become mmc general. He casts h'.s eye 
to that corner, and theie to Mr. Such-a-oue ; to the 
other, “ And when did you come to town?” And 
perhaps just before he nods to another; and enters 
with him, “ ltut. Sir, I am glad to see you, now 1 
think of it.” Each of those are happy for the 
next four-and-twenty hours; and those who bow in 
ranks undistinguished, and by dozens at a time, 
think they have very good prospects if they may 
hope to auive at such notices half a year hence. 

* The satirist says, there is seldom common sense 
in high fortune;* and one would think, to behold a 
levee, that the great were not only infatuated with 
ttieir station, but also that they believed all below 
were seized too; else how is it possible they could 
think of imposing upon themselves and others m 
such a degree, as to set up a levfe for any thing hut 
a direct farce ? But such is the weakness of our 
natuie, that when men are a little exalted m Lheir 
condition, they immediately conceive they have ad¬ 
ditional senses, and their capacities enlaiged not 
only above other men, but above human compre¬ 
hension itself. Thus it is ordinary to see a great 
man attend one listening, bow to one *ta distance, 
and call to a third at the same instant. A girl in 
new nbands is not moie taken With heisclf, nor 
does she bctiay more appaient coquet lies, than even 
a wise man in such a circumstance of courtship. I 
do not know any thing that I ever thought so very 
distasteful as the affectation which is recorded of 
i’resar; to wit, that he would dictate to three several 
writers at the same time. This was an ambition 
i below the greatness and candour ot his mmd. He 
| indeed (if any mun had pretensions to greater facul- 
, tics than any other mortal) was the person; but 
such a way of acting is childish, and inconsistent 
with the manner of our being. It appeals from the 
veiy natuie of things, that theie cannot be any 
thing effectually dispatched in the distraction of a 
public levee; but the whole seems to be a conspi¬ 
racy of a set of servile slave?, to give up their own 
liberty to take away their patron’s understanding. 
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Willi jealous pangs my bosom swells. 

The present paper shall consist of two letters 
which observe upon faults that arc easily cured both 
in love and friendship. In the latter, as far as it 
merely regards conversation, the person who neglects 
visiting air agreeable friend is punished in the very 
transgression ; for a good companion is not found 
m every room we go into. But the case of love is 
of a more dedicate nature, and the anxiety is inex¬ 
pressible, if every little instance of kindness is not 
iccipiocal. There are things in this sort oi com. 
uierce which there are not words to express, and a 
man may not possibly know how to lepresent what 
may yet tear his heart into ten thousand tortures. 
To be grave to a man’s mirth, inattentive to his 
discouisc, or to interrupt cither with something that 
argues a disinclination to be entertuined by him* 
has in it something so disagreeable, that the utmost 
steps which may bo made iu further enmity cannot 
give greater torment. The gay Coriuna, who sets 
up for an indifference and becoming heedlessncss, 

* Burns emm lernie seimus communis in ilia 
Fertuoa- . Jiv. vlii 73. 


gives her husband all tlie torment imaginable out of 
mere indolence, with this peculiar vanity, that she 
u Iu look as gay as a maid in the character of a 
wife. It is no matter what is the reason ot a man’s 
grief, if it be heavy as it is. Her unhappy man is 
convinced that she means him no dishonour, but 
pines to death because she will uot have so much 
deference to him as to avoid the appearances of it. 
The author of ihe following leLter la perplexed with 
an injury that is in a degree yet less criminal, and 
yet the source of the utmost unhappiness. 

“ Mk. Spectator, 

“ I have read your papers which relate to jealousy, 
and desire your advice in ray case, which you will 
say is uot common. 1 have a wife, of whose virtue 
I am not in the least doubtful; yet I cannot be 
satisfied she loves me, which gives me as great un¬ 
easiness as being faulty the other way would do. 
I know not whether I am not yet more miserable 
than in that case, for she keeps possession of my 
heart, without the return of hers. 1 would desire 
your observations upon that temper in some women, 
who will not condescend to convince their husbands 
of their innocence or their love, but are wholly 
negligent of what reflections the ^or men make 
upon their conduct (so they cannot call it criminal), 
when at the same lime a little tenderness of beha¬ 
viour, or regard to show an inclination to please 
them, would make them ontirely at'ease. Do not 
such women deserve all the misinterpretation which 
they neglect to avoid ? Or are they not in the ac¬ 
tual practice of guilt, who care uot whether they 
are thought guilty or not J If my wife does the 
most ordinary thing, as visiting her sister, or taking 
the air with her mother, it is always carried with 
the air of a secret. Then she will sometimes tell ft 
thing of no consequence, as if it was only want of 
memory made her conceal it before; and this only 
to dally with my anxiety. I have complained to her 
of this behaviour in the gentlest terms imaginable, 
and beseeched her not to use him, who desired only 
to live with her like an indulgent friend, as the 
most morose and unsociable husband in the wurld. 
It is no easy matter to describe our circumstance, 
but it is miserable with this aggravation, that it 
might be easily mended, and yet no remedy endea¬ 
voured. She reads you, and thero is a phrase or 
two in this letter which she will know came from 
me. If we enter into an explanation which may 
tend to our futui'e quiet by your means, you shall 
have our joint thanks : in the mean time I am (as 
much as I can in this ambiguous condition be any 
thing), Sir, 

“ Your humble Servant.” 

“ Mr. Spectator, 

" Give me leave to make you a present of a cha¬ 
racter not yet described in your papers, which is 
that of a man who treats his friend with the same 
odd variety which a fantastical female tyrant prac¬ 
tises towards her lover. I have for some time had a 
friendship with one of those mercurial persons.— 
The rogue I know loves me, yet takes advantage of 
my fondness for him to use me as he pleases. We 
are by turns the best friends and greatest strangers 
imaginable. Sometimes you would think us inse¬ 
parable; at other times ho avoids mo for a long 
time, yet neither he nor I know why. When we 
meet next by chance, he is amated ha has not 
seen me, is impatient for an appointment the same 
evening; and when I expect ne would have kept 
it, 1 have known him slip away to another place; 
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where be has sat reading the news, when there is 
no post; smoking his pipe, which he seldom eares 
lor; and staring about him in company with whom 
he has had nothing to do, as if he wondered how he 
came thne. 

“That 1 may state my ease to you the more fully, 
I shall transcribe some short minutes I have taken 
ol him in my almanac since last spring; for von 
must know tiieie are certain seasons of the yeai, 
according to which, I will not say our friendship, 
hut the enjoyment of it rises or falls. In Maieh 
and April he was as various as the weather ; m May 
and part of June, I found him the spri^htlicst fellow 
in the world: in the dog-days he was much upon 
the indolent; in September vciy agiceablo, but very 
busy; and since the glass fell last to changeable, 
he has made three appointments with me, and 
broke them every one However, 1 have good 
hopes of him this wmti r, especially if you will lend 
me your assistance to retoim him, which will be a 
great ease and pleaeuro to, Sir, 

“ Yovr must humble Servant.” 

“ October 9, 1711. 

T. 
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Fuels net to know that half exceeds the whole, 

Him blest the sparing meal ami temperate bunt 1 

Thkiik is a story in the Arabian Nights Tales of 
a king who had long languished under ail ill habit 
of body, and had taken abundance of remedies to 
no purpose. At length, says the fable, a physician 
cured him by the following method ; he took a hol¬ 
low ball of wood, and filled it with several drugs; 
after which he closed it tip so artificially that 
nothing appeared. lie likewise took a mall, and 
after having hollowed the handle, and that part 
which strikes the ball, he enclosed in them seveial 
drugs after the same manner as in the hall itself. 
He then oideredthe sultan, who was his patient, to 
exercise himself early in the morning with these 
rightly prepaied instruments, till such time as he 
should sweat; when, as the story goes, the vntue 
of the medicaments perspiring through the wood 
had so good an influence on the suftan’s constitu¬ 
tion, that they cured him of an indisposition which 
all the compositions ho had taken imv.mlly had 
not been able to remove. This eastern allegory is 
finely contrived to show us how beneficial bodily 
labour is to health, and that exercise is the most 
effectual physic. I have described in my hundred 
and fifteenth paper, from the general structure afcd 
inc< hamsin of a human body, how absolutely neces¬ 
sary exercise is for its preservation. I shall in this 
place recommend another great preservative of 
health, which in many cases produces the same 
effects as exercise, and may, in some measure, sup¬ 
ply its place, where opportunities of exercise are 
wanting. The preservative l am sneaking of is 
temperance, which has those particular advantages 
above aLl other means of health, that it may be 
practised by all ranks and conditions, at any season, 
or in any place. It is a kind of regimen into which i 
every man may put himself, without interruption to ' 
business, expense of money, or loss of time. If 
exercise throws off all superfluities, temperance 
prevents them; if exeicise clears the vessels, tem¬ 
perance neither satiates nor overstrains them; if 
exercise raises proper lermcnts in the humours, and 
promotes the circulation of the blood, temperance 
gives nature her full play, and enables her to exert 


herself in all her force and vigour ; if exercise dis¬ 
sipates a growing distemper, temperance starves it. 

Physic for the most pait is nothing else but the 
substitute of exercise or temperance. Medicines 
are indeed absolutely necessary it^ acute distem¬ 
pers, thatiamiot wait the slow operations of these 
two great instruments of health; butdid men live in 
an habitual eouise of exercise and temperance, there 
could be but little occasion for them. Accordingly 
we find that those parts of the woild are the most 
healthy, where they subsist by the chase; and that 
men lived longest when their lives were employed 
in hunting, and when they had little food besides 
what they caught. Blistenng, cupping, bleeding, 
itre seldom of use but, to the idle and intempeiale ; 
as all those inward applications winch are so mmh 
in practice among us, are tor the most pait nothing 
else but expedients to make lnxuiy consistent with 
health. The apothecary is peipetnally employed in 
countennuung the took and the vinlnri. It is 
said of Diogenes, that meeting a young man who 
was going to a least, lie took him up m the street 
and earned him to Ins own friends, ns one who was 
running into imminent danger, had not he prevented 
linn,* What would that philosopher have said, had 
he been present at the gluttony of a modem meal ? 
would not. he have thought the master of a family 
mad, and have begged Ins servants to tie down his 
hands, had lie seen him devour a fowl, fish, and 
flesh; swallow oil and vinegar, vmes and spices; 
throw down salads of twenty different herbs, sauces 
of a hundred ingredients, confections and 1 nuts of 
numberless sweets and flavours ? What unnatural 
motions and counter-ferments must such a medley 
of lntemperencc produce in the body ? For my part, 
when I behold a fashionable table set out m all its 
magnificence, I fancy that 1 see gouts and dropsies, 
fevers and lethargies, with othei innumerable dis¬ 
tempers, lying in ambuscade among the dishes. 

Nature delights in the most plain and simple 
diet. Every animal, but man, keeps to one dish. 
Herbs aie the food of this speues, fish of that, and 
flesh of a third. Man falls upon every thing that, 
comes ;n his way; not the smallest fiuit or ex¬ 
crescent e ol the earth, sruice a beiry or a niusli- 
I room, can escape him. 

It is impossible to lay down any determinate rule 
for temperance, bemuse what is luxury m one may 
he temperance m another; but there ore few that 
have lived any tune in the world, who are not 
judges of their own constitutions, so far as- to knuw 
what kinds and what, proportions of food do best 
agree with them. Were I to consider my readers 
as my patients, and to prescribe such a kind of tem¬ 
perance as is accommodated to all persons, and 
such as is particularly suitable to our climate and 
way of living, I would copy the following rules of a 
very eminent physician. “ Make your whole repast 
out of one dish. If you indulge in a second, avoid 
dunking any thing strong until you have finished 
your meal; at the samo time abstain from all sauces, 
or at least such as are not the most plain and 
simple.” A man could not he well guilty of glut¬ 
tony, if he stiuk to these few obvious and easy 
rules. In the first case there would he no variety 
of tastes to solicit his palate, apd occasion excess ; 
nor in the second, any artificial provocatives to re¬ 
lievo satiety, and create a false appetite. Were I 
to presenbe a rule for drinking, it should be formed 
| upon a saying quoted by Sir William Temple: 


‘ Dio; Laeri Vita Philosoph. lib. vi. cap. 2. n 6. 
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“ Thfl first glass for myself, the second for my 
friends^ the third for good-humour, and the fourth 
for mine enemies.” Out because it is impossible 
for one who lives in the world to diet himself always 
m so philosophical a manner, I think every man 
should have his days 01 abstinence according as his 
constitution will permit These are great reliefs to 
nature, as they qualify her for struggling with hun¬ 
ger and thust whenever any distemper or duty of 
life may put her upon such difficulties ; and at the 
same time give her an opportunity of extricating 
Herself from her oppressions, and recovering the 
several tones and springs of her distended vessels. 
Besides that, abstinence well-timed often kills a 
sickness in embryo, and destroys the first seeds of 
an indisposition. It is observed by two or three an¬ 
cient authors,* that Socrates, notwithstanding he 
hied in Athens during that great plague which has 
made so much noise through all ages, and has been 
eelcbiated at dilTeient times by such eminent hands ; 
I say, notwithstanding that be lived in the times of 
tins devouring pestilence, he never caught the least 
infection, which those wateis unanimously ascribe 
to lti.it uuiuteriuptcd temperance which he always 
observed. 

And here I cannot but mention an observation 
'.Inch 1 have often made, upon leading the lives of 
(lie philosophies, and computing them with any se¬ 
nes of kings 01 great men of the same number. If 
wo consider these ancient sages, a great part of 
whose philosophy consisted m a temperate and nb- 
I bteimous couixe of life, one would think the life of 
! a philosopher and the hie of a man were of two dif- 
; Cerent dates. Pol we find that the generality of 
! these wise men were nearer a hundred than sixty 
i years of age, at the time of their respective deaths. 

| But the most icnniikalile instance of the cflkacy of 
temperance towaidslhe procuring of long life, is 
what ivc meet with in a little hook published by 
1 ,ew is Cmnaro the Venetian , which I the l ather men¬ 
tion, bei ause it is of undoubted cicdit, as the late 
Venetian ambassador, who was of the same family, 
attested moiv than once in conveisation, when he 
resided in England, Cornarn, who was the author 
of the little tieulisc I am mentioning, was of an in¬ 
firm constitution, until about forty, when by obsti- 
njjely persisting in an exact course of temperance, 
he recovered a perfect state of health; insomuch 
that at fourscore lie published his book, which Jias 
hern translated into English under the title of Sure 
and Certain Methods of Attaining a Long and 
Healthy Life. He lived to give a third or fourth 
edition of it; and after having passed his hundredth 
year, died without pain or agony, and like one who 
falls asleep. The treatise I mention has been taken 
notice of by several eminent authors, and is written 
with such a spirit of cheerfulness, religion, and good 
sense, as are the natural concomitants of temper¬ 
ance and sobriety. The mixture of the old ir.r/, in 
it is rather a recommendation than a discredit to it. 

Having designed this paper as the sequel to that 
upon exercise, I have not here considered temper¬ 
ance as it is a moral virtue, which I shall make the 
subject of a future speculation, but only as it is the 
means of health.—L. 


* Diogenes I.aerlius in Vit Socratis.—Elian In Vai. 111st 
lib. alii, cup 27. Uc 
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Kst Uluhrls, animus si to non deficit wquus. 

Hon. 1 Ep. xi, 30. 

True happiness is to no place confined, 
j But still is found in a contented mind 

“ Mil. SPECTATOR, 

“ There is a particular fault which I have ob¬ 
served in most of the moralists ill all ages, and that 
i3, that they are always professing themselves, and 
teaching others, to he happy. This state is not to 
be arnved at in this life, thercloie I would lecom- 
mend to you to talk in a humbler strain than your 
predecessors have done, and instead of presuming 
to be happv, instruct us only to be easy. The 
thoughts of liim who would be discreet, and aim at 
piactieable things, should turn upon allaying our 
pain, rather than promoting our joy. Great in¬ 
quietude is to he avoided, but great felicity is not to 
be attained. The great lesson is equanimity, a re* 
gularitv of spirit, which is a little above cheerfulness 
aud below mirth. Cheeifulness is ulways to be 
supported if a man is out of pain, but mirth to a 
prudent man should always be accidental. It should 
naturally arise out of the occasion, and the occasion 
seldom be laid for it; for those tempers who want 
mirth to be pleased, are like the constitutions which 
flag without (he use of brandy. Therefore, I say, 
let youi piecept be, ‘ bo easy.’ That tnmd is disso¬ 
lute aud ungoverned, which must be hurried out of 
itself by loud laughter or sensual pleasure, or else 
be wholly inactive. 

“Tlieie are a couple of old fellows of my ac* 
quaiiitauce who meet every day and smoke a pipe, 
aud by (heir mutual lovo to each other, though they 
have been men of business and bustle in the world, 
enjoy a greater tranquillity than cither could have 
worked himself into by any chapter of Seneca, lu- 
: dolonce of body and mind, when we aim at no 
I more, is very frequently enjoyed; but the very in¬ 
quiry after happiness has something restless in it, 
which a man who lives in a senes of temperate 
meals, friendly conversations, and easy slumbers, 
gives himself uu trouble about. While men of re¬ 
finement aio talking of tranquillity, he possesses it. 

“What I vroqld by these broken e.xpiessions re¬ 
commend to you, Mr. Spectator, is, that you would 
speak of the way of life which plain men may 
pursue, to fill up the spaces of tune with satisfac¬ 
tion. It is a lamentable circumstance, that wisdom, 
or, as you calf it, philosophy, should iuruish ideas 
only for the learned; and that a man must be a 
philosopher to know how to pass away his time 
agreeably. It would therefore be worth your pains 
to place in a handsome light the relations and affi¬ 
nities among men, which render their conversation 
with each other so grateful, that the highest talents 
give but an impotent pleasure in comparison with, 
them. You may find descriptions and discourses 
which will render the fire-side of an honest artificer I 
as entertaining as your own club is to you. Good¬ 
nature has an endless source of pleasure m it; and 
the representation of domestic life filled with its na¬ 
tural gratifications, instead of the necessary vexa¬ 
tions which are generally insisted upon in the 
writings of the witty, will be a very good office to 
society. 

“ The vicissitudes of labour and rest in the lower 
part of mankind, make their being pass away with 
that sort of relish which wa express by the word 
comfort, and should be treated of by you, who are 
a spectator, as well as such subjects which appear 
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indeed more speculative, but are less instructive. In 
a wold, Sn, I would have you turn your thoughts 
to the advantage of such as want you most; and 
show that simplicity, innocence, industry, and tem¬ 
perance, aie arts winch lead to tranquillity as much 
as learning, wisdom, knowledge, and contemplation. 

■‘I am, Sir, jour most humble Servant, 

“T. B.” 

'* Mr. Spectator, Hackney, Oct. 12. 

" I am the young woman whom you did so much 
justice to some time ago, in acknowledging that I 
am perfect mistress of the fan, and use it with the 
utmost knowledge and dexterity. Indeed the world, 
as malicious as it is, will allow, that from a hurry 
of laughter I recollect myself the most suddenly, 
make a curtsey, and let fall my hands before me, 
closing my fan at the same instant, the best of any 
woman in England. I am not a little delighted 
that I have had your notice and approbation; and 
however other young women may »ally me out of 
envy, I triumph in it, and demand a place in your 
friendship. You must therefore permit me to lay 
before you the present state ot my mind. I was 
reading your Spectator of the 9th instant, and 
thought the circumstance gf the ass divided between 
the two bundles of hay, which equally affected his 
senses, was a lively lcpieseutation of lnj present 
condition; for you are to know that I am extremely 
enamoured with two young gentlemen, who at this 
time pretend to me. One must hide nothing when 
one is asking advice, therefore I will own to you, 
that I am very amorous, and very covetous. My 
lover Will is very rich, and my lover Tom very 
handsome. I can have either of them when I please; 
hut when I debate the question m my own mind, I 
cannot take Tom for fear of losing Will’s estate, 
uoi enter upon Will’s estate, and hid adieu to Tom’s 
person. I am very young, and yet no one in the 
World, dear Sir, has the main chance more in her 
head than myself. Tom is the gayest, the blithest 
creature! Ho dances well, is very civil, and di¬ 
verting at all hours and seasons. Ob ! be is the joy 
of my eyes! But then again Will is so veiy rich 
and careful of the main. How many pretty dresses 
does Tom appear in to charm mej But then it 
immediately occurs to me, that a man of his circum¬ 
stances is so much the poorer. Upon the whole, I 
have at last examined both these desires of love and 
avarice, and upon strictly weighing the matter, 1 
begin to think I shall be tovetuus longer than fond; 
therefore if you have nothing to say to the contrary, 

I shall tuke Will. Alas, poor Tom! 

“ Your humble Servant, 

T. “ Bidot Loveless.” 
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Alter rlxatur de Iona sa;pe capnna, 

Propugsat nugis annulus *. scilicet, ut non 

Sic ci:hi pnmo tides; et, vere quod placet, ut non 

Acriler elatrein ? Fretiura telas altera sordid. 

Ainbigitur quid eniin! Cantor sri.it, an Docilis plus, 
Brandtuiuin Numici melius via ducat, an Appi. 

lion. I Ep. xvut. 15. 

On trifles some are earnestly absurd; 

You 11 think the world dcpendB on overy word 
What! is not every mortal freo to speak ? 

I'll give my reasons, though I break my neck! 

And ivliat'v the question ? If it shines or rains; 

Whether 'ha twelve or fifteen miles to Staines.—Pm. 

Every age a man passes through, and way of life 
he engages in, has sonic particular vice or imper¬ 
fection naturally cleaving to it, which will require 


his nicest care to avoid. The several weakness to 
which youth, old age, and manhood are exposed, 
have long since been set down by many both of tho 
oets and philosophers; but I do not remember to 
ave met with any author who has treated of those 
ill habits men arc subject to, not so much by reason 
of their different ages and tempers, as the particu¬ 
lar professions or business in which they were edu¬ 
cated and bi ought up. 

I am the more surprised to find this subject to 
little touched on, since what I am here speaking 
of is so apparent, as not to escape the most vulgar 
observation. The business men are chiefly conver¬ 
sant in does not only give a icrtuai cast or turn to 
their minds, but is veiy often apparent in their 
outward behaviour, and some of the most indifferent 
actions of their lives. It is this air diffusing itself 
over the whole man, which helps us to find out a 
poison at his first appearance ; so that the most 
careless observer fancies bo can scarce be mistaken 
in the carriage of a seaman, or the gait of a tailor. 

The liberal arts, though they may possibly have 
less effect on our external mien and behaviour, 
make bo deep nu impression on the mind, us is very 
j apt to bend it wholly one way. 
j The matlicmaticiau will take little else than dt- 
| monstration in the most common distnuisc, and 
the schoolman is as great a friend to definition and 
sjllogisms. The physician and divine are often 
heard to dictate in private companies with the same 
authoiity which they exercise over their patients 
and disciples: while the lawyer is putting cases, 
and raising matter for disputation, out of every 
thing that oecuis. 

I may possibly some time or .other animadvert 
more at huge on the particular fault each profession | 
is most infected with; but shall at present wholly I 
apply myself to the erne of what I last mentioned, : 
namely, that spirit of strife and contention in the 
conversations of gentlemen of the long robe. 

Tins is the more ordinary, because these gentle¬ 
men, regarding argument as their own proper pro¬ 
vince, and very often making ready money of it, 
think it unsafe to yield before company. They are 
showing in common talk how zealously they could 
defend a cause in couit, and therefore frequently 
forget to keep their temper, winch is absolutely 
requisite to render conversation pleasant and in¬ 
structive. 

Captain Sentry pushes this matter so far, that I 
have heard him say, " he has known but few 
pleaders that were tolerable company.” 

The captain, who is a man of good sense, but dry 
conversation, was last night giving me an account 
of a discourse, in Which he had lately been engaged 
with a young wrangler in the law. “ I was giving 
my opinion,” says the captain, “ without appre¬ 
hending any debate that might arise from it, of a 
general's behaviour in a battle that was fought some 
years before either the templar or myself were born. 
The young lawyer immediately took me up, and by- 
reasoning above a quarter of an hour upon a subject 
which I saw he understood nothing of, endeavoured 
to show me that my opinions were ill-grounded. 
Upon which,” says the captain, “ to avoid any fur¬ 
ther contests, I told him, that truly l had not con¬ 
sidered those scvqral arguments which he had 
brought against me, and that there might be a groat 
deal in them.” ** Ay, but,” says my antagonist, 
who would not let me escape so, “ there aie several 
things to bo urged in favour of your opinion which 
you have omitted •” and thereupon began to shine 
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on the other .side of the question. “ Ufon this,” 
■* says the captain, “ I came over to my hrst senti¬ 
ments, and entirely acquiesced in his reasons for my 
so doing. Upon which the templar again recovered 
his former postuie, and confuted both himself and 
me a third time. In short,” says my friend, “ I 
found he was reJblvcd to keep "me at sword’s length, 
and never let me close with him; so that I had 
nothing left but to hold my tongue, and give my 
antagonist free leave to smile at his victory, who I 
1 fyund, like Hudibras, could still change sides, and 
! still confute.”* 

I For my uivn part. I havo ever regarded our inns 
of court as numerics of statesmen and lawgivers, 

I which makes me often frequent that part of the 
town with great pleasure. 

Upon my calling in lately at one of the most 
noted Temple coffee-houses, I found the whole 
room, winch was full of young students, divided into 
several parties, each of which was deeply engaged in 
some controversy. The management of the late 
I ministry was attacked and defended with great vi- 
! gour; ami sevcial prolimin iries to the peace were 
proposed hv some, and rejected ly others; the de¬ 
molishing of Duuknk was so eagerly insisted on, 
and so warmly contioveited, as had like to have 
produced a challenge. In short, I observed that 
the drsfie of vutoiy, whetted with the little preju- 
1 dicfs of party and inteiest, generally cairied the ar- 
| gnment to such a height, as made the disputants 
1 .nseilsibly conceive uu avulsion town ids each othei, 
and pait with the highest dissatisfaction on both 

sides. 

| Tile managing an argument handsomely bciug so 
| nice a point, and what I have seen so very few excel 
.n, I shall here set down a few lulos on that head, 
which, among other things, I gave in writing to a 
young kinsman o! mine, who had made so great u 
. proficiency in Hie law, that he began to plead in 
qompauy, upon every subject that was started. 

1 laving the entire manuscript by me, 1 may, 
j perhaps, from timo to fime, publish such parts of it 
; as I shall think lequisitc foi the instruction of the 
British youth. What regards my present purpose 
is as follows: 

Avoid disputes as much as possible. In order to 
appear easy and Well-bred in conversation, jou may 
assure yourself that it requires more wit, as well as 
j more good humour, to improve than to contradict 
I the notions of another : but if you are at any time 
j obliged to enter on an argument, give your reasons 
| with the utmost coolness and modesty, two tilings 
: which scarce ever fail of making an impression on 
i the hearers. Besides, if you arc neither dogmatical 
; nor show either by your actions or words lbat you 
j aro full of yourself, all will the more heartily rejoice 
1 at your victory. Nay, should you be pinched in 
! your argument, you may make your rc1re.H with a 
very good grace. You were never positive, and arc 
now glad to be better informed. This businide 
some approve the Soetaticul way of reasoning, 
where, while you searce affirm any thing, you can 
hardly be caught in an absurd.ty ; and though pos¬ 
sibly you arc endeavouring to bring over another to 
your opinion, which is firmly fixed, you seem only’ 
to desire information fiom him. 

In order to keep that, temper which is so difficult, 
and yet so necessary to preservo, you may please to 
consider, that uuthiug can bo more unjust or ridi¬ 
culous, than to be angry with another because he is 
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not of your opinion. The interests, education, and 
means by which men attain their knowledge, are so 
very different, that it is impossible they should all 
think alike ; and he has at least as much reason to 
he angry with y ou, as you with him. Sometimes, 
to keep you i self cool, it way be of service to ask 
yourself tairly, what might have been your opinion, 
hud you all the biassrs of education and interest 
your adversary may possibly have? But if you 
contend for the honour of victory alone, you may 
lay down this as an infallible maxim, that you can¬ 
not make a more false step, or give your antagonists 
a greater advaulago over you, than by falling into 
a passion. 

When an argument is over, how many weighty 
reasons does a man recollect, which his heat and 
violence made him utterly forget I 

It is yet more absurd to be angry with a man be¬ 
cause he docs not apprehend the foice of your rea¬ 
sons, or gives weak ones of his own. If you argue 
for reputation, this makes your victory the easier; 
he is ccltainly in all respects an object of your pity, 
rather than anger; and if he can not comprehend 
what you do, you ought to tlinnk nature for her 
favours, who has given you so much the clearer 
understanding. 

You may please to add this consideration, that 
among youi equals no one values your auger, which 
only preys upon its master; and perhaps you may 
find it not very consistent either with prudence or 
your ease, to punish yourself whenever you meet 
with a tool or a knave. s 

Lastly, if you propose to yourself the tiuo end of 
argument, which is information, it npjy be a season¬ 
able cheek to your passion ; for if you search purely 
after truth, it will bo almost indifferent to you where 
you find it, I cannot in this place omit an observa¬ 
tion which 1 have often made, namely, That nothing 
procures a man nunc esteem and less envy from 
the whole company, than il lie chooses tho part of 
moderator, without engaging directly on either side 
m a dispute. This gives him the character of im¬ 
partial, furnishes him with an opportunity of sifting 
things to the bottom, showing his judgment, and of 
sometimes rnakifig handsome compliments to each 
of the contending parties. 

I shall close this subject wuh giving you one cau¬ 
tion. When you have gained a victory do not 
push it too far: it is sufficient to let the company 
and your adversary see it is in your power, but that 
you are too generous to make use of it.—X. 
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Come* luporutn prirda rapacium, 

Sertamor ullro, q«o$ op ml us '' 

VuSUre et Gdugero usd trlunipliui, 

Hon. 4 Od- iv 50. 

We, like “ weak hind*," the brinded wolf provoke. 

And when rrlrcnl is victory, 

Hush «u, though sure to die — Oldish oiith. 

Thebe is a species of women, whom I shall dis 
tmguisli by the name of salamanders. N> w a sala¬ 
mander is a kind of heioiua in chastity, that treads 
•upon (ire, and lives in the midst of flames without 
being hurt. A salamander knows no distinction of 
sex in those she converses with, gfows familiar with 
a stranger at first sight, and is not so narrow-spi¬ 
rited as to obseive whether the person she talks to 

* All the editions ef'Horare read oervi: the Spectator al 
trroil U to (iorvto, w adapt it more peculiarly to the subject of 
ttii- pap r. 
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l'C in bieechcs m petticoats. She admits a male j libelty, demanded a moat exorbitant price fur their 
visitant to her bed-side, plays with him a whole i ransom. The Castilian, though he would rather 
afternoon at picrpiet, walks with him two or three 1 hare died in slavery himself, than have paid such a 
hours by moonlight, and is exliemely scandalized at sum as lie found would go near to ruin him, w<p so 
the unreasonableness of a husband, or the severity moved w itH compassion for his wife, that he sent 
ot a patent, tiiat would debar the sex fiom such in- repi ated aiders to his fnend m Spain (who liap- 
lioient liberties. Your salamander is theretoic a j pencil to be bis next relation), to sell his estate, 
perpetual dcclaimer against jealousy, an admirct of i and transmit the money to him. Ills fnend hoping 
the 1’iench good breeding, and a great stickler that the terms of Ins ransom might be made more 
for fi eedom in CunveisaUun. In short, the sain- leavmablc, and unwilling to sell an estate which lie 
maiuler lives iri an invincible state of simplicity and 1 hmisell had some prospect of inheriting, formed so 
innocence. Iler umstitution is preserved in a kind ! many delays, tb.it three whole years passed away 
of natural fiost. She wonders what people mean without any thing being done for the setting them 
by temptations, and defies mankind to do then woist. at liberty. 

Her chastity is engaged in a constant ordeal, or Then; happened to live a French renegado m the 
liery trial like good Queen Emma, the pietty in- "ainc plate where I he Castilian and his wife were 
noi ent walks blindfold among burning ploughshares, kept pusoueis. As this lellow had in him all the 
without being scorched or singed by them. I vivacity at bis nation, be often entertained the i.ip- 

It is not then tore lor the me of the salnmnndci, I i lives with accounts of Ins own adventures; to which 
whether in a marimil or a single state of life, that I : be sometimes added a song or a dance, or some 
design the following paper ; but lor mu h mm lies I otbei piece of luulli, to diveit them dining then 
only as are made ot lles.li and blood, and liml them- j < miiiuement. Ills acquaintance with the mantlets 
selves subjei t to human frailties : of the Algerines enabled him likewise to do them 

As for tills Jiaitol the fair -ex who me not of the , several good otlices. The Castilian, us he was one 
salamander kind, I would most earnestly advise-j day in conveisalmn with this renegado, discovered 
them to observe a quite ihlfeieut conduct in then ! to him the negligence and treachery ot his corics- 

behaviour, and to avoid as nmrh as possible what pondent in Castile, and at the same time asked bis 

religion calls temptations, and the win Id oppm turn- advice how he should behave himself in that cxi- 
tms. Did they but know bow many thousands of genry: be Author told the renegado, that be found 
their .-ox have been gradually behaved fiom mno- it would be impossible tor him to laise the monev. 
cnl lieedmns to lum and infamy; and bow many ! unless be might go over to dispose of bis estate, 
millions of ouis have began with flatteries, protest- , The lonegado, after having icpiesented to him that 
ations, and endeaiiuents, but ended with repioai hes, bis Algerine master vvoubl never consent to hi' 10 - 
peijuiy, aiuUjieitidioiisness ; they would shiyi like lease upon such ajireteme, at lerigih eontmed a j 
.loath the very iirst ajiproai lies of one that might method foi the Castilian to make his escape in the j 
lead Diem into inext.ni able labyrinths of guilt and • habit of a seaman. The Castilian succeeded m bis 
unsei y I must so far give up the cause of the male , attempt; and having sold bis estate, being all aid I 
world, as to exhort the female sex m the language lest the money should mist any by the way, and ; 

o' Cbamont in the Orphan detenmncd to perish with it lather than lose one ! 

Trust not to man. wc am by nature false, who was much dearer to him than his life, he le- 

lrisscmblmg, subtle, duel, and Inconstant turned himself ill a little vessel that was gnni" to 

2ft hlm - AlgM* - impossible to desm.be the joy ..Melt | 

r i . , , , ujiuu this otcuhion, when he eousKleird tlut he 

^ f nught veiy mu, I, enlarge upon this subject, hut should soon see the wife whom he so much loved. I 

' (f, ' K !■" ' 1 J Ti <l . f 1 Eitr-Jy he.nd i aui j Pn dear himself more to her, by this uncommon 

iron one ot our Spanish olheo.s,* and which may I p , Prp 0 f generosity 

jhow tlic danoi-r ,i woman incurs bv too pi eat fann- > mh b . 

i. Mi, „ I V J lJU fe ,,ar ,t4IJ11 . lhc icucgada, dating the husband \ absence, so 

a u. i i a n.j r r laiijMtnon. ; nisinurtted himself into the good graces of his young 

A., inhabitant of the kingdom of Castile, being a Wlfl , and s0 turm>d h er head wutl, Monos of gal 
than ordina.y piudunce, and of ,' 1;lllt that ihc quit - klv thought bin. the finest 
g ave composed behaviour, determined about the j ePntlclnan , hc ha( ] ovc j c „ nversed with. To fan 

V l* *** t0 “ ,Uer u f P°" wedlw } i - 1,1 I brief, her mmd was quite alienated from the honest 
ordc. to make himself easy in it, he cast hi. eye Castilian, wll0m she Va8 taught to look upon ns a 
uncin a iminrr woman uhn Imri imlKihi* to n , , „ B . r 


V , ■ t ws an- of thp utln0 , t i ove and gratllU(lc , and at length per 

dies.se to fact and married her, they lived together I sua)lcJ him to trll5t th ” lr (:ommon frR . nd the rene- 

ti ^*1 'v, , r P,,in ;“ nr 1,110 ' "h 00 at g a do with the money he had brought over for their 

he husbands affairs made it nee, scary for h„n to ^ tttl8ora . as not ql L t mmng hut ha would heat 

n-reitonit^fb ° "’K < '’ 1 , 1 ° ^‘ l P es 'where a j down the terms and negoeiate the atlair more to 

F 1 t i J \7 7i" • 1L> 'I'te loved Inin too | t|,pir advantage than they themselves could do. 

Ttv . ° bC h T i' ,0y bd 1 ' 1 bpon 1 The good man admired her prudence, and followed 

miS hid 7 “ 17’ W 1 7 11,1 ,,ck,1 y ™ her advne. I wish I could'conceal the sequel of 

into ttu nanus or «m Algerine iiirsitc. who caniod i .u * i* » . . t l n i . *. , 

,u ..l. i„ „ L ° \ ’ , ” ,llu this story: but since I cannot, I shall dispatch it m 

im whole company on shore, ami made them slaves „, e 3 . 11 r , . , . 

tl f- ,, i , \ , “ 7 slaves, as f ev v words as possible, lhc Castilian having 

Ui ilr ?hi V Vlf,: ild ,he C0, t D ‘ ,,rt J t0 7 ^pt longer than ordinary the next morning, ppon 

ttv lovid 7 TT' 7 se, ' ,n!? , h ?r d *f r y I Ins awaking found h,s wife had left him. Heim 
- ' ‘ " 1< ’ 1 ' du ' g'^pvol alter then mediately arose and inquired after ItVr, hut wa« toM 

1 Vn. one of the Ki^ii.h oiriccri who h.ut been emnloveil *h c " as with the renegado about break of 

in the- *i' in fsp "i, I day, in a word, her lover having got all things 
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-Scnbcro jussit amor—O vid Fp iv 10 

Love bade me write 

Thl following K’tteis ate written with such an 


ready for their departure, they soon made their I riches alone do nut make you happy, and yet give 
escape out of the tcfrUories of Algiers, carried away up every thing else when it stands in competition 
the money, and left the Castilian in captivity; who with riches Since the world is so bad, that reli- 
partly through the cruel treatment of the incensed gion is left to us silly women, and you men act 
Algerine Ins master, and partly through the unkind 'generally upon principles of profit and pleasure, I 
usage of his unfaithful wife, died some few months will talk to you without arguing from any thing hut 
j after.—L, j what may he most to your advantage, as a man of 

! _ the world. And l will lay before you the state of 

the case, supposing that you had it m your power to 
make me your mistress or your wife, and hope to 
convince you that the latter is more tor your interest, 
and will contribute more to your pleasure. 

“ We will suppose, then, the scone was laid, and 
, , . you weie "now in expectation of the approaching 

cannot deny the inserting evening who.ein I was to meet you, and bo earned 
I to what convenient corner of the town you thought 
“Mu Spectato a fit, to consummate all which your wanton imaginn- 

Though you a,e ev’.ny where in vour writings a j “'' tl bas Promised to you in the possession of one 

I do not remember that you have | "i 10 19 111 the bl "‘> m ()1 l 01 *”’ UIld > n ,b « reputation 

of innocentc. You would soon have enough of 

me, as I am sprightly, voung, gay r , and airv. When 

ploy your thoughts upon that mb,ret, you would j » , sab ' d ' a >‘ (1 all the promises it made 

easily commie Ac uu'oiahlo condition many of us! 1 9plt ,alsc ' whp 'f % th * ,nnow,, « whlcb 

the hrst hour you aio alone, you 

is only 
fruit ho 

stance of fm tu.ro, out ol all hopes of hemg addressed j a>‘d wlmrc the brute has been devouiing, 

to by those whom we love. Under all these dmad- I , 1 I > , ' ;0 19 n " thln g lp | l wor ,thy the lelisli of the man. 


air of sincerity that 
of them — 


I 


friend to women, 
directly considered the meiecnuiy practice of men 
in the choice of wives. If you will please to cm 


oy your thoughts upon that subject, you would , ,7 , ’ d ’ anl 

.sily com one the uusoiahle condition many of us ! 1 SP ldsc ’ 
me in, who Mot only finm the laws of custom and i c i ! 1 . rl l' t ’ l ) M 11 ' 1 . , 

modesty ate rest-anicd born making any aduu.rcs I « 1,1 bnd ,bat the “ f . a debauchee 

towards our wishes, but are also, fiom the mem-I h ; l ‘ " f 11 dr9trf '><‘' ; lie blasts all the f 


vantages I am obliged to apply myself to you, ami 


Reason resumes her plare after imagination is 


hope 1 shall pievail on 


you to print m your veiy I cloyed . and I am with the utmost distress and con- 
next paper the following letter, winch is a dec Uia- j [ UM,m 10 behold myself the nause of uneasy reflec¬ 
tion of passion to one who has made some faint! ' on9 to l “ L " VISlted b y ' u,d d ' T<dl bjr 

addres-4 to me for some turn-. I believe he ar _ | the future with two companions (the most unfit for 

-•' “ — I will not 

mss our 
short snatches of 


, but the inequality of ray fortune j cdch other »> the wmld) solitude andguilt. Iv 
: he cannot answer it to the. wuild, i » l9lst "P'»“ the shameful obscurity we Aiuld|> 

time in, nor run over the little short snat 
■ ftesh mr, and free commerce, which all people must 
| be satisfied with, whose actions will not bear exa¬ 
mination, but leave them to your reflections, who 
have seen enough of that life, of which I have but 
a mere idea. 

! “ On the other hand, if you can be so good and 

me that I use no Anther aigunWts with you, hut 1 gcnevoiis as to make mo join wife, you may promise 
hasten to rev let to i to him, whom I call Croon- I )' our . selt al11110 obedience and tenderness with which 
dates:* because if I do not succeed, it shall look |S ,atlt udo can inspire a virtuous woman. What- 
Iikf? i omanco; and if I am legnrdcd, you shall ..rJ «’ver gratifications you may promise yourself from 
emvo a pair of gloves at »if wedding, sent to you | RU a S teeablp P PIS(in . "'hatever compliances from an 
„„ n , st.iiirn ’> ' cusy temper, whatever consolations from a sincere 

friendship, you may expect as the due of your ge- 


dently loves me. 
makes him think 
it lie pursues his designs by way of marriage, and 
I believe, as he docs not want, discerning, he dm* 
covcied mo looking at him the other day unawaies, 
m such a manner, as has raised his hopes ot gam¬ 
ing me ou teims the men call easier. But my 
heart was very full on this occasion, and if you 
know what love and honour aic, you will pardon 


under the name ot Stalira.' 

“ To OttOONPAlES. 

“ Sm, 


neiosity. What at preseut in your ill view you 
promise yourself from roe, will be followed with 


“ After veiy much perplexity m myself, and re-1 distaste and satiety ; but the transports of a virtu, 
voicing how to acquaint you with my own senti- ous love are the least pait of its happiness. The 
moats, and expostulate with you concerning yours, i raptures ot innocent passion are but like lightning 

I have chosen this way; by which means I can be to the day, they rather interrupt than advance the 

at once revealed to you, or, if you please, lie con- pleasure of it. How happy, then, is that life to be, 

coaled. It I do not within a lew clays find the effect i where the highest pleasures of sense are but the 

vvliuh I hope from this, the whole affair shall be i lowest parts of its fcluity ? 

limn’d in oblivion. But, alas! what am I going to I “ Now am I to repent to you the unnatural re¬ 
do, when I um about to toll you that I love you ?; quest of taking mo in direct terms. I know there 
But alter l have done so, I am to assure you,’that stands between me and that happiness, the haughty 
with all the passion which ever entered a tender daughter of a man who can give you suitability to 
heart, I know I can banish you from my sight for your fortune. But if you weigh the attendance and 
ever, when I am convinced thut you have no inoli- , behaviour of her who comes to you in partnership 
nations towards me hut to my dishonour. But, Wof your fortune, and expects an equivalent, with 
alas! Sir, why should yon sacrifice the real and that of her who enters your house as honoured and 
essential happiness of life to the opinion of a world, obliged hy that permission, ivhom of the two will 
that moves upon no other foundation but professed you choose ? You, perhaps, will think fit to spend a 
error and prejudice? You all can observe that nay abroad in the common entertainments of weft 

_ ____I of sense and fortune ; she will think herself ill-used 

A celebrated man. In Mademoiselle Snidery's French j ic lbat absence, and contrive at home an expense 
romance of Tim Grand Cyrus, fie I prcpi rtioneu to the appearance which you make io 
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the world. She is in all things to have a regard to 
the fiuliine which she (nought you, t to the fortune 
to which you introduce nip. The commerce be¬ 
tween you two will eternally have the tut of a bar¬ 
gain, between us of a fi irmlsbip; joy will ever enter 
into the room with you, and kind wishes attend my 


On the other band, if it should please God to 
drop from heaven anew people, equal in number 
and ru-hes to the city, I should he ready to think 
their excises, customs, and house-rent would raise 
as great a revenue to the crown as would bo lost m 
the I'minci i ase. And ns the consumjftniii of this 


benefactor when he leaves it. Ask yourself how new body would be a new market for the fi aits of 
would you be ph ased to enjoy for ever the pleasure the rounliy, all the lands, especially those most ad- 
of having laid an immediate obligation on a giatctul jacenl, would rise in their yearly value, and pay 
mind? Kuih will be your case with me. lu the I gieater yearly taxes to the public. The gam in this 
other marriage you will live in a constant tonipa- case would be as sensible as the former loss, 
nson of benefit's, unJ never know the happiness of, AVhalxoevei is assessed upon the general, is levied 
conferring or iv< eivmg any. upon individuals. It ueie worth the while then to 

“ It may be you will, alter all, ail i.ithei 111 the consider what is paid by, or by means of, the mean- 


prudential way, according to the sense el theoidi- 
naiy wmld. 1 know not what 1 think m say, when 
that melancholy lefleitmn comes upon me; bill shall 
only add mote, that it is m vein power to make me 
\our gintetiil wife, but never voui abandoned mis- 
tiess.—T.” 


est subjects, in order to compute the value of every 
subject to the prince. 

For my own part, I should believe that seven- 
eighths of the people are without property in them¬ 
selves, oi the heads ol their families, ami forced to 
woik for their daily Inead; and that of this soil 
there are seven millions in the whole island of Great 
Britain: and yet one would imagine that seven- 
eighths of the whole people should consume at least 
thiee-fourths of the whole fruits of tire country. If 
this is the case, the subjects without propelty )>uy 
three-fouiths of the louts, and consequently enable 
the landed men to pay three-fouitlis ot their taxis. 
Row if so great a part of the land-tax weie to be 
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The noblest motor is the jiulilic good. 

Till! ambition o( princes is many tunes as Imitful 
to themselves as to their people. This cannot he 
doubled of such as piove unfortunate m their wars, ! divided by seven millions, it would amount to more 
but it is often true too of those who arc celebrated I than three shillings to cveiy head. And thus 
fur their sun esses. It a severe view were to be | the poor aie the cause, without which the m h could 
taken of their conduct, if the profit and loss by | ni t pay this tax, even the poorest subject is, ujici* 
tbeir wars could be justly balanced, it would bo 1 tins account, worth thiee shillings yeaily to the 
rarelv found^iat the conquest is sufficient to^repay prince. 

the cost. 1 Again ■ one would imagine the rumumiptinn of 

As I was the other day looking over the letters seven-eighths of the whole people should pay tvvo- 
rif my correspondents, l took this hint from that of thirds of all the customs and excises. And if this 
Philanthmus; which has turned my present thoughts ! sum too should lie divided by seven millions, viz. 
upon political arithmetic, an ait of greater use than ! the number of poor people, it would amount to mine 
entertainment. Mv friend has offered an Essav 


towards proving that Lewis XIV. with ail his ac¬ 
quisitions, is not master of more people than at the 
beginning of his wais; nay, that for every subject 
be bad acquired, he had lost thiee that weie his in- 
heiitanco. if Philanthmus is not,mistaken in his 
calculations, Lewis must have been impoverished 
Lv his ambition. 

The prince for the public good has a*sovereigu 
property in every private person's estate; and con- 


than seven shillings to every head . and therefore 
with this and the former sum, every poor subject, 
without propel ty, except of lus limbs or labour, is 
wo-ith nt least ten shillings yeaily to the soveieign. 
So much then the queen loses with cveiy one of her 
old, and gains with every one of her new subjects. 

When I was got into tins way of thinking, 1 
presently grew conceited of the aigumcnt, and was 
just preparing to write a letter of advice to a mem¬ 
ber of parliament, foi opening the freedom of our 


scqucntly his riches must increase or detreaso in i towns and tiades. for taking away all manner of 
proportion to the number and riches of his subjects. ; distinctions between the natives and foreigners, for 
For example ; if sword or pestilence should destroy j repealing our laws of parish settlements, and re- 


all the people of this metropolis (God forbid there 
should be room for such a supposition ! but if this 
should he the ease), the queen must needs lose a 
great part of her revenue, or at toast what is 


charged upon the city must increase the burden Britons for a shilling,* of spoiling the pure British 


moving every other obstacle to the increase of the 
people. But as boon as I had recollected with what 
inimitable eloquence my lellow-labourers had ex- 
aggerated the mischiefs ol selling the birth-right of 


upon the rest of her subjects. Perhaps the inha¬ 
bitants heio are not above a tenth part of the 
whole; yet as they are better fed, and clothed, 
and lodged, than her other subjects, the customs 
and excises upon their consumption, the imposts 
upon their bouses, and other taxes, do verv pro¬ 
bably make a fifth part of the whole revenue of the 
crown. But this is not all; the consumption of the* 
city takes off a great part of the fruits of the whole 
island; and as it pays such a proportion of the rent 
or yeaily value of the lands in the country, so it is 
the cause of pajing such a proportion of taxes upon 
those lands. The loss then of such a people, must 
needs be sensible ts the puncc 
whole kingdom. 


blood with foreign mixtures, of introducing a con¬ 
fusion of languages and religions, and of letting in 
strangers to eet the bread out of the mouths of our 
own people, I became so humble as to let my pro¬ 
ject fall to the ground, and leave my country to in¬ 
crease by the ordinary way of generation. 

As I have always at heart the public good, so I 
am ever contriving schemes to promote it; and I 
think I may without vanity prptend to have con- 
tnved some us wise as any of the castle-builders, I 

* This If an Ironical altui ion to some of the popular nrgu- 

_ „ , tnents that hart been urged m live year 1708, when a bill was 

nnd visible fn the boughtfor t,ie naturalization of foreign pi o’os tan US; who 0, 
lonuciouut of the odium raised against it, did not pass Ipvo 
I a law 
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I find no sooner given up my fonner project, but my 
head was presently full uf draining feus and marshes, 
banking out tlie sea, and joining new lands to luy 
country ; for since it is thought, impracticable to in¬ 
crease the pe< pie to the lami, I fell immediately to 
consider how much would be gained to the pnnee 
bv increasing the land to the people. 

It the same omnipotent powei which made the 
world, should at this time raise out of the ocean, 
and join to Cheat Britain, an equal extent of bind, 
with equal buildings, corn, rattle, and other conve¬ 
niences and necessaries of life, but no men, women, 
nor childieii, l should hardly believe this would add 
either to the iiches of the people, 01 revenue of the 
prince ; for since the present buildings are suflii lent 
Ini all the inhabitants, if any ol them should tuisako 
the old to inhabit the new pait ot the island, the in¬ 
crease of house-rent in tins would be attended with 
an equal decrease of it m the other. Resides, we 
have such a suflii leniy of com and cattle, that we 
give bounties to our neighbours to take what ex¬ 
ceeds of the fintner oil mil hands, and wc will not 
suffer any ol the latter to be imported upon us by 
our fellow-subjects ; and for the remaining product 
j of the country, it is already equal to all nor mai- 
1 kets. But it all these things should bo doubled to 
I the same buyeis, the owners must be glad with half 
[ their present puces, the lamlknds with half their 
j present rents; and thus, by so great an enlarge- 
I merit of the eoiintiy, the rents in the whole would j 
| not ini roase, nor the taxes to the public. 

On the eontiury, I should believe they would he 
j very much diminished; for as the land is only 
l valuable for its 1'iuits, and these aie all penshablc, 

I and foi the most pait must cither he used within the 
year, or perish without use, the owners will get rwl 
of them at any rate, lather than they should waste 
in their possesse in : so that it is pmhable the annual 
production of those perishable things, even ot the 
tenth part of them, beyond all possibility of Uhe, 

I will reduce one half of theii value. It seems to be 
for this reason that our neighbour meiebants, who 
engross all the spices, and know how great a quon- 
l tity is equal to the demand, destroy all that exreeds 
it. It were xi.itur.il, then, to think that the annual 
production ot twice as much as can be used, must 
reduce all to an eighth part of their present puces; 
and thus this extended island would not exceed one- 
fouith pait of its present value, or pay moic than 
one-lout th part ot the present tax. 
i It is generally observed, that in countries of the 
I greatest plenty there is the pomoxt living; like the 
j selioolmaii’s ass in one of my speculations, the 
| people almost starve between two meals. The truth 
is, the poor which are the bulk of a nation, woik 
j only that they may live ; and if with two days’ la¬ 
bour they can get a uietthed subsistence for a 
week, they will hanlly be brought towmk the oilier 
four. But then with the wages of two days they 
tan neither pay such prices for their ptovisious, nor 
(mi li cxi ires to the government. ! 

That paradox, theretbie, in old Hesiod, that ‘‘ half 
is more than the whole,” is very applicable to the 
present case ; since nothing is more tmo in political 
arithmetic, than that thu same people with half a' 
conntry is more valuable than with the whole. I 
begin to think there was nothing absuid m Sir \V. 
Petty, when he fancied that if all the highlands of 
Scotland and the whole kingdom of Iielaud were 
sunk in the ocean, so that the people were all saved 
and brought into the lowlands of Gvcat Britain; 
Bay, though they were to be reimbursed the value 

I 
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.of their estates by the body of the people, yet both 
the soveieign and the subjects m gcnci.il would bs 
enriched by the veiy loss 

[ If the people only make the riches, the father of 
ton children is a greater benefactor to his country 
than he who has added to it 10,000 acres of land, 
and no people. It is certain I.cwis has joined v’ast 
tracts of land to his dominions . but if Plnlanthmus 
says true, that he is not now master of so many 
subjects as before ; we may then account for his 
not being able to bring such mighty armies into tho 
field, and for their being neither so well fed, nor 
| clothed, nor paid as formeily. The reason is plain, 
Lewis must needs have been impoverished not only 
by his loss of subjects, but by bis acquisition of 
lands.—T. 
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Keligentem esse o,mrtef, relieiesum netas 

IitcoiU Auloris apiul Aitl GcU 
| A man should be religious, not supeistitious 

Ir is of the lasL unpoitanc-e to season the passions 
of a child with devotion, which seldom dies in a 
mind (hat has received an early tincture of it. 
Though it may seem extinguished for a while by 
the cares of the wmld, the heats of youth, or the 
allurements of vice, it geneially breaks out and 
discovers itself again as soon as discretion, consi¬ 
deration, age, or misfortunes, have brought the man 
to himself. The fire may be covered ami overlaid, 
but cannot be entirely quenched and smothered. 

A state of temperance, sobriety, aud justice, 
w ithout devotion, is a cold, lifeless, lusjpid condition 
of viifue; and is idthcr to be styled philosophy than 
religion. Devotion opens the mind to great con¬ 
ceptions, and fills it with more sublime ideas than 
any that arc to be met with in the most exalted 
science; and at the same time warms and agitates 
the sou! more than sensual pleasure. 

It has been observed by some writers, that man is 
more distinguished from the animal world by devotion 
than by reason, as several brute creatures discover 
in their actions something like a fault glimmering 
ot reason, thon^i they betray in no single circum¬ 
stance ot their behaviour any thing that bears the 
least affinity to devotion. It is certain, the pro¬ 
pensity the mind to religious worship, the natu¬ 
ral tendency of the soul to fly to some superior 
being for succour in dangers, and distresses, the 
gratitude to au invisible supci mtendeut which arises 
! m us upon receiving any extraordinary and utiex- 
: petted good fortune, the acts of love aud admira- 
j turn with which the thoughts of m<n arc so wonder¬ 
fully transported in meditating upon the divine 
perfections, and the universal concurrence of all 
the nntiuns under heaven in the great article of 
adoration, plainly show that devotion or religious 
worship must be the effect of tradition from some 
first founder of mankind, or that it, is conformable 
to the natural light of reason, or that it proceeds 
from an instinct implanted m the soul itself. For 
my own part, I look upon all these to be the con¬ 
current causes: but whichever of them shall bo 
1 assigned us the prim lple of divine worship, it 
manifestly points to a Supreme Being as the fiist 
author of it. 

I may take some other opportunity of considering 
those particular forms and methods of devotion 
which are taught us by Christianity; but shall here 
observe into what errors even this divine principle 
may sometimes lead us, when it is not moderated 
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by that tight reason wInch was given us as the guide 
of all on) actions. 

The two great errois into which a mistaken devo¬ 
tion may betray us, are enthusiasm amt superstition. 

There is not a mure melant Iwly object than a 
man who has his head turned with religious enthu¬ 
siasm. A pet sou that is crazed, though with pride 
or malice, is a sight very linntifying to human na¬ 
ture; but when the distemper anscs limn any in¬ 
discreet fervours ot devotion, or too intense an ap¬ 
plication of the mind to its mistaken duties, it 
deserves our compassion in a mine puluulai man¬ 
ner. We may however learn this lesson hum it, 
that since devotion itself (whuh one would be apt 
to think could not he too warm) may disorder the 
mind, unless its heats are tempered with i notion 
and prudence, wo should be paiticularly careful to 
keep our reason as cool as possible, and to guard 
ourselves in all parts of hte against the influence of 
passion, imagination, and constitution. 

De votmn, when it does not lie under the check 
of reason, is voiy apt to degenerate into enthusiasm 
When the mind finds heiself vciyimuh inflamed 
with her devotions, she is too ninth inclined to think 
they are not of her own kindling, hut blown up by 
something divine w itlun her It she indulges tins 
thought too far, and humours the growing passion, 
she at last flings herself into imaginary laptures 
and ecstasies ; and when mu e she fancies heiself 
under the influence of a divine impulse, it is no 
wonder if she slights human oidiunnees, and refuses 
to comply with any established hum of laJigmu, as 
thinking herselt (Incited by a much superior guide 

As enthusiasm is a kind of cm ess in devailmti, 
superstition is the excess, not only of devotion, hut 
of religion in general, <u rinding to an old heaihon 
saying, quoted hv Aulus (.lelluts,* *' HV/u/c u/i in 
else n/iorlit, Trbyitisum nttfm “ A man should lie 
relig i ms, not supeistitoms.'’ Ecu, as the authoi 
tells us, Nigidius observed upon tills passage, that 
the Latin'words whuh terminate in min generally 
imply vicious characters, and the having of any 
quality to an excess. 

An enthusiast m religion is like an obstinate 
clown, a supnslitinus man like ,iu j ii ijrnl courtier. 
Enthusiasm has something m it of madness, super¬ 
stition of fully. Most of the sects that tali slant ol 
the church of England have m them «l%iig tun - 
tures of enthusiasm, us the Homan-catholic icligmn 
is one huge overgioivn body of childish and idle 
superstitions. 

Tlio Roman-catholic church seems indeed irre¬ 
coverably lost iu this paiticulai. If an absurd 
dress or behaviour he introduced into the world, it 
will soon he found out and discaided On the con¬ 
trary', a habit or ceremony, though never so lidicu 
lous, which has taken sanctuary in the < Imre It, 
j sticks ill it for ever. A (lothic bishop, perhaps, 
thought it proper to repeat such a foun in such 
i particulai shoes or slippers; another landed it 
would he very decent if such a part of public devo¬ 
tions was performed with a untie on his head, and 
a crosier in his hand. To this a brother Vandal, 
as wise as the others, adds an antic diess, which lie 
conceived would allude very aptly to such and such 
mysteries, till by degrees the whole office has dege¬ 
nerated into an empty show 

Their successors see the vanity and inconvenience 
i of the ceremonies ; hut insteacl of reforming, per- 
i hape add others, which they think more significant, 


' Nodes Attic®, lib lv cap S. 


aud which take possession in the same manner, and 
arc never to he driven out after they have been 
once admitted. I have seen the Pope ofliciate at 
St. Peter’s, where, for two horns together, he was 
buMccl m putting on or off his difteienteaccoutre- 
meiits, nceoiding to the different parts he was to 
act m them. 

Nothing is so glorious in tile eyes of mankind, 
and ornamental to human nature, setting aside the 
infinite advantages which arise fiom it, as a strong, 
steady, masculine piety ; hut enthusiasm and supet- 
stitiun are the weaknesses of human reason, that 
expose us to the scorn and dension of infidels, and 
sink us even below the beasts that polish. 

Idolatry may be looked upon as another error 
arising from mistaken devotion ; but because reflect* 
mns on that subject would be of no use to an 
English leader, I shall not enlarge upon it.—L. 
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Sirpe docent vitiia mstructmr, edit el lionet. 

Huh 1 Kp rvni 25. 

Thn' ten times worse themselves. you'll frequent view 

'those who with keenexl r.e f ;e will oeiisiiic you—1’ 

The othci day, as I passed along the street, I 
saw a stuidy 'pieiitice-hoy disputing with o hackney- 
<i>ai liman; and man instant, upon some wind of 
piovocation, throw off his hat and periwig, clench 
Ins list, and strike the fellow a slop on the face ; at 
the same time calling him rascal, and telling him 
he was a gentleman’s son. The young gentleman 
was, it seems, bound to a blacksmith; anil the de¬ 
bate arose about payment foi some woikdone about 
a coach, neai winch they fought. His master, 
dining the combat, was full of his boy’s praises; 
and as lie called to him to play with Ins hand and 
foot, and throw in his head, he made all us who 
stood round him of his p.uty, by declining the boy 
had v cry good filends, and he could trust him with 
untold gold. As I am Generally in the theory of 
mankind, 1 could not Imt make my reflections upon 
(lie sudden popnlanty which was laised about the 
lad; aind perhaps with my tilend Tacitus, fell into 
‘observations upon it, whuh were too great foi the 
occasion; or ascribed this general favour to causes 
which had nothing to do tow,uds it. But the voting 
blacksmith’s being a gentleman, was, methought, 
what c ic.ited him good-will iiuin lus present equality 
with the mob about linn. Add to this, that lie was 
so much a gentleman, a< not, at the same time that 
he called himself such, to me as rough methods fur 
Jus defence as Ins antagonist. The advantage of his 
having good fi lends, as Ins master expiessod it, was 
not lazily urged ; nut he showed himself superior to 
the coachman in the personal qualities of courage 
and activity, to confirm that of Ins being well allied, 
bcfiue his Imth was of any service to him. 

If one might moralize from this silly story, a man 
would say, that wliatever advantages of fortune, 
birth, or any other good, people possess above the 
lest of the world, they should show collateral emi¬ 
nences besides those distinctions; or those distinct¬ 
ions will avail only to keep up common decencies 
and ceremonies, and not. to preserve a real place of 
favour or esteem m the opinion and common sense 
of their fellow-cieatures. 

The folly of people’s procedure, in imagining 
that nothing more is necessary than property and 
superior circumstances to support them in distinct¬ 
ion, appears in no way so much as in the domestic 
part of life. It is ordinary to feed their humours 
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iiito unnatural excrescences, if I may so speak, and . 
make their whole lacing a wayward and uneasy con- , 
dition, for want of the obvious reflection that all ; 
parts of human life is a commerce. It is not only ; 
paving wages, and giving commands, that ennsti- 
lutes .1 master of a family ; but prudence, equal be¬ 
haviour, with readiness to protci t and cherish them, : 
is what entitles a man to that character in their i 
v hearts nnd sentiments. It is pleasant enough 


“ To xm-. Spittatoh. 

The humble petition of John Steward, llobert 
Butler, ll.iriy Cook, and Abigail Chambers, ic 
bclia'f of themselves anil their lelations belonging 
to and dispersed in the several services of most Ol 
the great families within the cities of London 
and Westminster; 

Slioweth 

verv lif arts nnu sunumenib. n is piuaviut vuuu^u ; v * » 

to observe, that men expect fiom their dependants, I “ That m many of the families in which your pe 
their sole motive of fear, all the good effects titior.ers live and are employed, the several heads 
which a libetal education, and affluent loittine, and ol them arc wholly unacquainted with whul is liusi- 
every other advantage, cannot produce, in them-| ness, and are veiv little judges when they are well 


selves. A man will have his seivant just, diligent, 
sober, and chaste, for no other reason hut tin- tenor 
of losing his master’s favour; when all the laws, 
divine nnd human, cannot keep linn whom lie serves 
within bounds, with relation to anyone of those 
vntucs. But both in gieat and ordin.uy ailairs, all 
superiority, which is not founded on merit and vir¬ 
tue, is supposed only by atlifice and stiatagem. 

'J’h'.is vou see flatteicis aie the agents in tamiliesof 
humourists, and those who govern themselves by any 
thing but leason. Make-bub s, distant lelatnuis, 
pool kinsmen, and indigent followers, are the fty 
which suppoit the economy ot a hunmuisome rich 
man. lie is eternally whispered with intelligence 
of who are tine or talse lo him m matte I s of no 
< oil sequence, and he maintains twenty friends to 
defend him against the insinuations of one who 
would peihnps (heat him of an old coat. 

1 shall not enter into furthci speculation upon 
this sulijei t, at, present, hut think the following 
letters and petition are made up of pioper senti¬ 
ments on this occasion. 

“ Mu. SrnTATiin, 

“ I am a servant to an old lady who is governed 
by one sh- Calls uei fnciici, who is so familiar acme, 
that she takes upon her in advise her without being 
called to it, and makes her uneasy with all about 
her. Ciay, Sh, be pleased to give us some remaiks 
upon voluutaiv counsellors; and let these people 
know, that to give any body advice, re to say tu that 
prison, ‘ 1 am youi hclteis.’ Bray, Sir, as near as 
you can, doseidie that denial flirt ami disluilier of 
families, Mrs. Tapeity, who is always visiting, and 
putting people in a way, as they call it. It you can 
make her stuv at home one evening, you will lie a 
general benefactor of all the laches women in town, 
and pailicul.uly to, 

“ Your loving friend, Si san Civil.” 

“ Mn. Sri ctaiou, 

“ I am a tootman, anil live with one of those 
men, each ot whom is said to be one of the best- 
humoured men in the world, but that be is pas¬ 
sionate, Piny' be pleased to inform them, that he 
who is passionate, and takes no care to command j 

his hastiness, does more injury to his friend ' and | undone by a charge of children, 
servants in one half hour, than whole years rin j When a man ones) gives himself this liberty of 
atone for. This master of mine, who is the best I preying at large, and living upon the common, he 
man aliie in common fame, disobliges somebody 1 finds so much game in a populous city, that it is 
every day he lives; and strikes me for the next j surprising to consider the numbers which lie some¬ 
thin!? I do, because he is out of humour at it. If) 
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rhu’bc pater, m d.n hiijtn until no mm's usnm 
Nee f ib.i C'ljnrcne culpani sub imagine celat, 

I’lguora <la, geiiit.ir-— Ovm Met. 11 . 38 

tllnstdhns patent 1 if I jet in ly drum 
Tin- inline son, O rescue me frum .shame . 

My nmllierS Cmth conhnn , all doubt remove 
l)y tender pledges of a lalber’s love 

Timur. is a loo=e tribe of men whom I have not 
yet taken notice of, that ramble into all the corners 
of this great city, in order to seduce such unfor¬ 
tunate females as fall into their walks. These 
abandoned profligates raise up issue in every quar¬ 
ter of the town, and very often for a valuable con¬ 
sideration, father it upon the chuichwarden. By 
this means theie are several married men who have 
a little family in most of the parishes of London 
and Westminster, and several bachelors who are 


these gentlemen knew that they do all the mischief 
that is ever done in conversation, they would re¬ 


times propagates. We see many a young fellow 
who is scarce of age, that could lay his claim to the 
jut triurn liberorum, or the privileges which were 


form ; und I who have been a Spectator of a gen- granted by the Roman laws to all such as were 
tleraan at dinner for many years, have soen that in- j fatheis of three children. Nay, I have heard a 
discretion does ten times more mischief than ill- rake, who was not quite five-and-twenty, declare 
nature. But you will represent this better than | himself the father of a seventh son, and very pru- 
“ Your abused humble servant, dently determine to breed him up a physician, 

“ Thomas Smoky ” j l n short, the town is full of ihese young patriarchs, 


or ill used by us your said petitioners. 

“ That for want of such skill in their own affons, 
and by indulgence of their own laziness and pnde, 
they eoiilimially keep about them certain mis¬ 
chievous animals called spies. 

“ That whenever a spy is entertained, the peace 
of that house is trom that moment banished. 

“Thatspies never give an account of good ser¬ 
vices, hut represent our ninth and freedom, by the 
words, wantonnes- and dismdor. 

“ 'That in ail families where, there are spies, there 
is a general jealousy and uuMiudeistanding. 

“ That the masters nnd unstresses ot such houses 
live in continual suspicion oi their ingenuous amt 
tine teivanls, and are given up to the management 
of those who .lie false and perfidious. 

“ That such ni.rel.ois and mistresses who entertain 
spies, are no longci more than ciphers in their own 
families; and that we your petitioners are with 
great disdain obliged to pay all our respects, and 
expect all our maintenance from such spies. 

“ Your petitioners therefore most humbly pray, 
that you would represent the premises to all per¬ 
sons of condition ; and your petitioned, as in 
duty bound, shall for evei pray,” &v.—T. 
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not to mention several battered beaus who like 
heedless spendthrifts that squander away their es¬ 
tates before they are master of them, have raised 
up their whole stock of children before marriage. 

I must not here omit the particular whim of an 
impudent libertine, tffat had a little smattering of 
heraldry ; and, observing how the genealogies ol 
great families were often diawn up in the shape of 
trees, had taken a fanev to dispose of Ins own ille¬ 
gitimate issue in a iiguro of the same kind . 

---Nee longum tempos rt rains 

Emu ad ccelum ramis felictlms ailms. 

Vliratuopie novas frondes, i t mm mu pmn i. 

Vino (a'orji. 11 hO. 

Anil m short space the laden li meh- arise, 

With happy fruit advancing to die skies- 
The motlier plant admires the leaves unknown 
Of alien trees, and apples not her own.—Ilmnsv 

The trunk of the tree was marked with his own 
name, Will Maple. Out of the side of it giew a 
large barren braneh, inscribed Maiy Maple, the 
name of his unhappy wile. The head was adorned 
with five huge houghs. Oil the bottom of the Hist 
was written til capital chararteis, Kate Cole, who 
branched out into three sprigs, viz. William, lii- 
chnrd, and liebecta. Sal Twitordgavc both to an¬ 
other hough that shot up into Saiah, Tom, Will, mid | “ I ‘die of those people who by the general 

Frank. The third arm of the tire had only a single ; opinion of the world are counted both infamous and 
infant on it, with a space left for a second, tl 


make for their own crimes, and indeed the only 
method th.it i> left fur them to repair their past 
miscarriages. 

I would likewise desire them to consider, whether 
they are not hound in common humanity^ as well us 
by all the obligations of religion and nature, to 
make some provision for those whom they have not 
only given life to, but entailed upon them, though 
veiy unreasonably, a degree of shame and disgrace. 
And heie I cannot but take notice of those depiaved 
notions which ptevail among us, and which must 
have taken rise from our natural inclination to 
favour a vice lo which we aie so very pione, namely, 
that bastardy and cuckoldom should he looked upon 
as reproaches; and that the ignominy which is 
only due to lewdness and falsehood, should fall in so 
uineasouable a manner upon the persons who aie 
innocent. 

I have been insensibly drawn into this discouisc 
by the following letter, which is drawn up with such 
a «puit of sincerity, that 1 question not hut the 
writer of it has represented his case in a true and 
genuine light. 

ft O 

“ Sir, 


1 unhappy. 

“ My father is a very eminent man in this king¬ 
dom, and one who bears considerable offices in it. 
I am Ins son, hut my misfortune is, that I dare not 
rail him fathei, nor he without shame own me as 
his issue, I being illegitimate, and there foie de¬ 
prived of that endearing tenderness and unparal¬ 
leled saUsf.ution which a good man finds in (he 
love and conversation of a parent. Neither have I 
the opportunities to render him the duties of a son, 
he having always earned himself at so vast a dis- 


paront from whom it sprung being near her time 
when the author took this ingenious device into his 
head. The two other great boughs were veiy plen¬ 
tifully loaden with fruit of the same kind besides 
which there were many ornamental brandies that 
did not hear. In short, a more flemishing tree 
never came out of the herald’s office. * 

What makes this gonciation of vermin bo veiy 
prolific, is the indffa.tig.ihlc diligence with which 
they apply themselves to their business A man 
does not undergo more watchings and fatigues in a j tanco, and with such superiority towaids me, that 
campaign, than in the course ot a vinous amour — I by long use I have contacted a tiinoiousness when 
As it is said of some men, that they make their j before him, which hinders me from declaring my 

own necessities, and giving him to understand the 


business their pleasure, these suns of darkness may 
be said to make their pleasure theii business. They 
might conquer their corrupt inclinations with half 
the pains they are at ill gratifying them 

Nor is the invention cf these mefi loss to he ad¬ 
mired than their industry and vigilance. Tlioio is 
a fiagmeut of Apollodorus the count poet (who was 
contemporary with Menander) which is full of hu¬ 
mour, as follows: “ Thou mnyost shut up thy 
doors,” says he, “ with bars and holts. It will be 
impossible for the blacksmith Lo make them so fast, 
tait a cat and a vshore-master will find a way tlnough 
them.” In a word, there is no head so full of stia- 
lagcms as that of a libidinous man. 

Were I to propose a punishment for this infamous 
race of propagators, it should be to send them, after 
the second or third offence, into our American co¬ 
lonies, in order to people those jiaits of her majesty's 
dominions where there is a want of inhabitants, 
and in the phrase of Diogenes, “ to plant men.” 
Some countries punish this crime with death ; but 
I think such a punishment would be sufficient, and 
might turn this generative faculty to the advantage 
of the public. 

In the mean time, until these gentlemen may be 
thus disposed of, I would earnestly exhort them to 
take care of those unfortunate creatures whom they 
have brought into the world by these indirect me¬ 
thods, and to give their spurious children such an 
education as may render them more virtuous than 
their parents. This is the best atonement they can 


inconveniences I undergo. 

“ It. is my mislortuue to have been neither bred 
a scholar, a soldier, nor to any kind of business, 
wlinh lenders me entirely incapable of making 
provision for myself without Ins assistance; and 
this creates a continual uneasiness in my mind, 
fearing I shall in time want bread; my lather, if 
I may so call him, giving me but very faint as¬ 
sn rain es of doing any thing for me. 

“ I hive hitherto lived somewhat like a gentle¬ 
man, and it would be very hard foi me to labour for 
rov living. [ am in continual anxiety for my future 
fortune, and under a great unhappiness in losing 
the sw’ect conversation and friendly advice of my 
parents; so that I cannot look upon myself other¬ 
wise than a.s a monster, strangely sprung up in 
liatuie, which every one is ashamed to own. 

“ I am thought to be a man of some natural parts, 
and by the continual reading what you have offered 
the world, become an admirer thereof, which has 
drawn me to make this confession; at the same 
time, hoping, if any thing herein shall touch you 
with a sense of pity, you would then allow me the 
favour of your opinion thereupon ; as also what pait 
I, being unlawfully born, may claim of the man’s 
affectum who begot me, and how far in your opinion 
I am to be thought his son, or ho acknowledged as 
my father. Your sentiments and advice herein will 
bo a great consolation and satisfaction to, 

C. “ Sir, your admirer; &c. 


w. n 
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No. 204.] WEDNESDAY, OCTOBEK21, 171J. fellows '.'ho look at you, and observe your eye wan- 

| dvr after new conquests every moment you are in a 
Unt (ffat.* proiervUns, . I public place: and vet there is such a beauty in all 


0, K.fuUur«nmum hibricus aspici. P ubli '.' P lace ! an(f “>«<; » 6Ul h a b * aul y ' n ab 

Uur. 1 Od. xix 7. your looks and gestures, that 1 cannot but admire 

Her race too das/lmg for the sight y ,JU ln the vciy act of endeavouring to gain the 

Her winning (dynes'! Tires my soul, hearts of othels. My condition is tho same with 

I feel a strange delight. that of the lover in the Hay of the H'oitd. I have 

l am not lit nil displeased that I am become the studied jour faults so long, that they are become as 

courier of love, and that (he distressed in that pas- familiar to me, and 1 like them as well as 1 do my 

sioii convey their complaints to ea< h other by my own. I.ook to it, Madam, and consider whether 
•ncans. The following letters have lately come to you think this gay behaviour will appear to me as 
mv hands, and shall have their place with great amiable when a husband, as it does now to me a 
willingness. As to the reader’s entertainment, he lover. Things a*e so far advanced that wc must 
will, I hope, fmgive the inserting such particulars proceed; and I hope you will lay to heart, that it 

as to him mav, pet Imps, appeal lrivolous, but are to will be becoming in me to appear still your lover, 

the peisons who wiote them of the highest conse- hut not in you to he still my mistress. Gaiety in 
qiicnce. I shall not trouble you with the prefaces, the matrimonial life is graceful in one sex, hut ex- 
compliments, and apologies, made lo me hefoic each ceptinnftble in the other. As you improve these 
epistle when it was desired to be inserted: but iu little hints, you will asccitain the happiness or un- 
general they tell me, that the poisons to whom they easiness of, 


are addiessed have intonations, by phrases and al¬ 
lusions iu them, fnmi whence (hey came. 

“ To 1 HE SoTHAIlliS. 

" The word, by w hull 1 addiess you, gives you. 


“ Madam, your most obedient, 

most humble servant, 

“ T. D.” 

“ Sir, 

“ When I sat at (lie w indow, and you at the other 


who understand Pmluguese,* a livily image of (lie end of the room by my cousin, I saw you catch me 


tender regard I have for you. 


pectalur’s late looking at you. Sim e you have the secret at last, 


letter from Statu a gave me ihe hint to use the same w inch I am sure you should never have known hut 
method of explaining myself to you. I am not bv inadvertency, what my eves said wus true. Bui 
affronted at the design youl late behavioui disc overed it is too soon to confirm it with my hand, therefore 
you had in your addie-ses to me ; but I impute it shall not subscribe my name.” 
to the degeneracy of ihe age, lather than your par- .. 

tieulur fault. As 1 aim at nothing mol e than being <i ■phere were other gentlemen nearer, and I know 


}»nirs, I am willing to be a slian^er to your name, | no necrssl f v vmi were under to take up that Hip- 
| your fortune, or ar\ figure \\bu.h your wife nugbt | pant'eiealure’s fan last night; but you shall never 
; expect to make m the world, pu.vuled my commerce ] t(nIch a stl( k of mlne morC) tha t’s pos. 
i with you is not to be a guilty one. I re-igu gay i< p HU _ Lls » 


dress, the pleaswes of visits, equipage, plays, balls, 
and operas, foi that one satisfaction ot having you 
fur ever mine. I am willing you shall mdustimusly 


“ To Colonel R-s in Spam.* 

“ Before this can reach the best of husbands and 


conceal the only cause of triumph which I can know the fondest lover, those tender names will be of no 
in this life. I wish only to have it my duty, ns well ruoie concern to me. The indisposition in which 
as my inclination, to study your happiness. If this you, to obey the dictates of your honour and duty, 
has not the effect tins letter seems to aim at, you aie left me, has increased upon me: and I am ac- 
to undeistand that I had a mind to he ml of you, quainted by my physicians I cannot live a week 
and took the readmit way to pall you with an offer ; longer. At thbi time my spirits fail me; and it is 
of what you would never desist pursuing while you the ardent love I have for you that carries me lie- 
received ill usage. Be a true man; he my slave yund my strength, and enables me to tell you, the 
while you doubt me, and neglect inc when you think most painful tiling in the prospect of death is, that 
I love you. I de fy you to find out what, is your pie- I must part with you. But let. it be a comfort to 
gent circumstance with me. but I know, while 1 you, that I have no guilt hangs upon me, no uurc- 


can keep this suspense, 

“ I am your admired 

“ Madam, 


pented folly that retards me; but I pass away my 
1 13 1 linda.” last hours m reflection upon the happiness we bavo 
lived in together, and in sorrow that, it is so soon to 


« It is a strange state of mind a man is in, when bav , e aa cnd -. Th» “ a * ailt 7 " bicb 1 Ko P e “ 5 ° 


the very imperfection* of the woman he loves turn 
into excellences and advantages. I do assure you, 


far from criminal, that methmks thero is a kind of 
piety in being so unwilling to be sepaiated from a 


I am very mm h afraid of venturing upon you! I , sta f c . wh “' h 19 , the , lns,ltu ‘‘" n of heaven, and in 

now like you m spite of my reason, and think it an j *' hlch ' ve bave ^ according to its laws. As wo 

ill circumstance to owe one’s happmess to nothing 1 ^* ow ™ more of the next life, but hat it will be a 

but infatuation. I can see vnt ogle all the young . ha Pl>y one to the good, and miserable to the wicked, 

___• _ _ why may we not please ourselves, at least to alle- 

• The Portuguese wont Saudadcs (here inaccurately written ; viate the difficulty of resigning this being, in ima- 
Sothadcs) signifies, the most refined, innst tender, and anient i wining that we shall have a sense of what passe* 
desires for something absent, accompanied with a solicitude I; i . . , , , . 

and anxious regard, vvliu h cannot lie express! il by one word below, and may possibly be employed in guiding the 
in any other language " Suudade.” say the dictionaries, I Steps of those With whom we walked With lunocence 
“ signifies I'iutsiimo sentiimoutn del bien susente, com deseo I when mortal ? Why may not I hope to go on Ill my 
de posseerlo.”—Hence the word bamlndes comprehends every .a mr i, nn ,j thnuish lillknnwn to vmi lie aasia* 

good wish; and Muitas Saudados i. the highest w,»h and com- USUal W( ,, ana ’ J . , ? ?° U ’ Ue a8S18t * 

pliment that can be paid to another. So if a person is ob- ant in all the conflicts of your mind! Give me leave 

served to be melancholy, and is asked, “ What ails him ?” if--- 

ae answers, Tenbo Saudades; it is understood to mean. "J » The person to whom this letter Is addressed was generally 
am under the most refined torment for the absence of my love. believed to be Colonel Rivers, at tile Umo when this paper 
or from being absent frdm my country," fee j was first published 
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to say to you, O best of men, that I cannot figure to the compliments you pay our sex are innumerable, 
myself a greater happiness than in such an employ- and that those very faults which you represent m 
ment. To be piescnt at all the adventures to which 1 us, are neither black in themselves, nor, as you own, 
human life is exposed, to administer slumber to thy uinveisal among us. Iiut, Sir, it is plain that these 
eye lids, in the agonies of a fever, to cover thy he- your discourses aie calculated for none hut the fash- 
loved face in the day of battle, to go with thee a imiahle pait of womankind, and fur tire use of 


guardian angel incapable of wound or pain, where 
1 luue longed to attend thee when a weak, a feai- 
ful woman- these, my dear, are the thoughts with 
winch 1 warm my poor languid In-ait. Iiut, indeed. 


those who are rather index, li-et than vicious, but, 
.Sir, there is ascot of piostitutes in the lower pait c;f 
oui sex, who aie a scandal to us, and very well de- 
sene to fall under join censuie. I know it would 


I am not capable, under my present weakness, of I debase jour paper too much to entor into the lie- 
hearing the slicing agonies of mind I fall into, win u j honour ol these female libertines : hut, as non re- 


I term to myself the grief you will lie m, upon you 
tiist hearing of my departuie I will not dwell 
upon this, because ytmr kind and generous lieaiI 
will he but the more afflicted, the more the person 
for whom you lament oilers you consolation. Sly 
last breath will, if I am myself, expire in a prayei 
for you. I shall never see thv face again. 1'aie- 
well for ever.—T.” 
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bcc-ipimui sjuvn* recti- lion Acs l'uet \ 

Deluded ljy a seeniin;' excvjleni e — Itu-roMMev 

When I meet with any runices character that is 
not genei.illy known, m mdci to pievcut its doing 
mischief, I chaw it at length, Hiid set it up as a 
tcareciow: by which means I do not only make an 
example of the person to whom it belongs, hut 
give warning to all her majesty’s subjects, that tin y 
may not sutler by it. Thus, to change the allusion, 
1 have marked out sevcial ol the shoals and quick¬ 
sands ol life, and am continually employed iu dis¬ 
covering those which are still concealed, in old, r to 
keep llie lguoiant and unwaiy ftom running upon 
them. It is with this intention that I publish the 
following letter, which blmgs to light some seuets 
of this nature. 

“ Jill. Sl'KCTATOIl, 

“ There din none of your speculations which I 
nad over with greater delight, than those which aie 
designed lor the impioveiiieut cd out sex. You have 


mai ki> on some part of it would be a doing of justice 
to several women of vntue and honour, whose re¬ 
putations suffer by it, 1 hope you w ill not think it 
improper to give the public-some accounts of this 
nature. You must know, Sir, 1 am provoked to 
wnte you this letter, by thebehavioui of an mlamous 
woman,who,having passed lmi youth m a most shame¬ 
less state ot prostitution, is now one ot those who 
gam their livelihood by seducing others that are 
youngci than themselves, and l>v establishing a cri¬ 
minal commerce between the two sexes. Among 
scvoial of Iter uitiiices to gel money, she lieijuentlv 
peisu.ules a vain young fellow, that such woman 
ol quality, or such a celebrated toast, entertains a 
secret passion lor him. and wants nothing but an 
opportunity of levealing it. Nav she has gone so 
tar as tow rite letters m the name cd a woman of 
figure, to borrow money ol one of these foolish Ro- 
dcnigcis, * which she has afteiward appiupriateel to 
liei own use. In the mean tune, the person who 
has lent the money, has thought a lady under obli¬ 
gations to linn, who scarce knew bis name, and 
wondered at her lngi.ltitude when ho lias been With 
her, that she has not owned the favour, though at 
the same time he was too much a man of honour to 
put her in mind of it. 

“ When this ah,unioned baggage meets with u 
man who b. is vanity enough to give cieclit to rela¬ 
tions cd this natme, she tutus him to veiy good ac¬ 
count by repeating praises that were never utteied, 
and delivering messages that were never sent. As 
the house of thv shameless i-ie.rture is lieqiicntcd by 
endeavoured to correct our unreasonable fears and j social foreigncis, I have beau! of another uitificc, 
eupeistilioii“, m your seventh and twelfth papt is; out of which she often raibas money. The foreigner 
our fancy lot pqaipage, m your fifteenth , our love -iglis after some British beauty, whom he only 
of puppet-shows, m your tlinty-tirst; our tuitions \ knows bv fame; upon which she p; onilses, if lie can 
of beauty, in your thirty-thn d . our inelination for j be secret, to pioeui e bnil a meeting. The stranger, 
iomarices, m your thirty-seventh, our passion for ravished at his good foitune, gives her a piescnt, 
French fopperies, in your fcuty-fiflh; our manhood and in a little time is introduced to some imaginary 
and party zeal, in youi hfty-seventli ; oui abuse ot j title, fur you must know that this cunning pui- 
dauung, in your sixty-sixth and sixty-seventh ; I veyor hug her representatives upon this occasion, of 
our levity, in your hundred and twenty-eighth ; | some of the finest ladies in the kingdom. By this 


our love of loxionibs, in your hundred and fifty- 
fourth and hundred and filty-sevcnth ; our tyranny 
over the hen-pecked, iu your hundred and seventy- 
sixth. You have described the Fiet, in your forty- 
first; the Idol, ill your seventy-third; the Demur¬ 
rer, in youi eighty-millh ; the Salamander, ill your 
hundred arid ninety-eighth. You have likewise taken 
to pieces our dress, and tepresented to us the ex¬ 
travagances we are often guilty of m that particular. 
You have fallen upon our patches, in your fiftieth 
and eighty -first; our commodes, in your mucty- 
i eighth; our faus, in your hundred and second; our 
riduig-hahils, in your hundred and fourth; uurhoop- 
pettn -.ats, in your hundred and twenty-seventh; 
besides a great many little blemishes which you have 
touched upon in your several other papers, and rn 
those many letters that are scattered up and down 
jour works. At the same time wc must own that 


means, as I am informed, it is usual enough to meet 
with a German count iu foreign countries, that shall 
make his boast of favours he has received from 
women of the highest ranks, and the most unble¬ 
mished characters. Now, Sir, what safety is there 
for a woman’s reputation, whc-D a lady may bo thus 
prostituted as it v ere by proxy, and be reputed an 
unchaste woman; as the Heroin the ninth book of 
Dryclen’s Virgil is looked upon as a coward, because 
the phantom which appeared in his likeness ran 
aw ay from Turnus ? You miry depend upon what 
I relate to you to be matter of .fact, and the prac- 
liec of more than one of these female panders. If 
you print this letter, I may give you some further 
accounts of this vicious race of women. 

“ Your humble servaut, Heuvidera." 


* Alluding to Ihe i bn rat ler vo named m bh.uk .pp.-ue’* OUi-llo 
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I shall add two other letters on different subjects 
to fill up my paper. 

“ Mn. Spectator, 

“ I am a country clergyman, and hope you will 
lend me your assistance in ridiculing some little in- 
decencies which cannot so properly be exposed fiom 
the pulpit. 

“ A widow lady, who straggled this summei from 
London into my pari--h for the benefit of the all, as 
she says, appeals every .Sunday at dumb with 
In,my fashionable cxtiavagam es, to the gnat as¬ 
tonishment of my congiegatmn. 

“ But wlmt gives us the most offence is her thea¬ 
trical manner of singing the Psalms. Slip intro¬ 
duces about fifty Italian ans into the hundredth 
psalm ; and whilst we begin, 1 All people’m the old 
solemn tune ot our forefathers, blie ill a quite differ¬ 
ent key runs clinsions oil the vowels, and adorn? 
them with the gi.ices of Nicolun if she meets 
with ‘eke’ or ‘aye,’ which aie ficqnent in the 
metre ot Hopkins and Stemhold, we are certain to 
lieai her ipiaveimg them half a minute aftci us, to 
some sptlyshtly ans of the opera. 

“ I am very tai I nun being an enemy to chimb 
music, but ie.n this abuse ot it may make my 
palish ridiculous, who allendy look on the singing 
psalms as all entertainment, and not part ot then 
devotion, besides I am appiohetisive that the in¬ 
fection may spu-ad ; fol ’Sijuiic Csqueikum, wlm by 
his voice seems (il l may use the expression) to lie 
cat out tor an Italian singer, was last Sunday pra.fi- | 
living the same mis. 

“ I know the lady's principles, and that slie will 
plead, the tolciatmii, which t-is she f.unies) allows 
her noncoufolmily m tins jurticular; but I beg you 
to acquaint her that singing the Psalms in adillcient 
tune hum the rest of the (imgiegation is a bolt ot 
sebum not (oleiated by that art. 

“ I am, Su. yoiu vciy humble Servant, 

“ K S.” 

“ Mil, SPECTATOR, 

,L In your paper upon temperance, you presenbe, 
to us a rule I’m drinking out of Sir William Tempi.’, 
ill the following words ‘ The first glass for myself, 
the second tor my friends, the third for good hu¬ 
mour, and the fourth for mine enemies.’ Now, Su, 
you must know, that [ have read tins yom Specta- i 
tor, in a cluh wbeieof I am a member; when our i 
pieaident told us Iheie was certainly an enoi in the ; 
punt, and that the word glass should be bottle; and 
tbeicfoie has ordeted me to inlorm you of this mis¬ 
take, and to desire you to publish the following er- 
ratum In the paper of Saturday, Octob. 13, col. 
3, line 11, for ‘ glass,’ read ‘ buttle.’ 

“ Yours, 

L. “ Robin Goodfeu.ow,” 
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Quanto qmaquo sibi plum r.egiiverif, 

A Oils plura feiel-- Ifou 3 Oil \v i VI. 

They that do mneli themselves deny. 

Itecoive more blessings fru.li the sky —Ckkkcb 

There is a eall upon mankind to value and rs> 
teem those who set a modrrate price upon their own 
merit; and self-denial is lipquently attended with 
unexpected blessings, which m the end abundantly 
recompense such losses as the modest seem to suffer 
in the ordinary occurrences of life. The cunoat 
tell us, a determination m our favour or to our dis 
advantage is made upon our first appearance, even 


.before they know any thing of our characters, but 
! trom the ultimatums men gather from our aspect. 

I A man, they say, wears the picture ot his mind in 
las countenance, and one man’s eyes aie spectacles 
to his, who looks at him to read Ins hcait. Hut 
though that way of raising an opinion of those we 
behold m public is very lalhinous, ccitain it w, that 
those, who by thur words and actions take as much 
upon themselves, as they can but barely demand in 
the stuct smitiny of their deserts, will find their 
account lessen every day. A. modi st man preserves 
his ehaiacter, as a fingal man does his fimune; if 
either of them live to the height of eith.il, one will 
find losses, the other eirois, which he has not stock 
by him to make up. It were theretoie a just rule, 
to keep your desires, yom voids, and actions, within 
the legard you obseive your fitends have for you; 
and never, if it weie m a man’s power, to take as 
much as he possibly might, cither m preleimeiit or 
. reputation My walks have lately been among the 
! meicuntilr prut of the wot Id ; and one gels plnases 
natujallv Itom those with whom one tonveoset; I 
say then, ho that m bis ait. his treitn.eiil of othei 
or an habitual anogance to himself, gives linns. If 
| cn dit for the least aiticle of moie wit, wisdom, 
goodness, oi vahuu, than he can possibly produce 
if lie is called upon, will find the woild Inealc m 
upon him, and consider him as one who has cheated 
them of all the esteem they had before allowed him. 
This In mgs a commission ot li.uikiuptcy upon bun; 
and be that might have gone on to his life’s end in 
a piospcrons way, by aiming at none than he should 
is no longer propiiutor ot what he really had hel'oie, 

' but his pretensions hue as all things do which are 
toin’in,stead of being divided. 

There is no one living would deny Cimia the ap¬ 
plause of an agioe.ible and facetious wit , or could 
. possibly pretend that theie is not something inimit¬ 
ably unf.med and diveitmg in lus manner of de- 
liveiiiig all his sentiments in conversation, if he 
weie able to emice.il the strong desire of applause 
which he In-trays in every syllable he utters. But 
they who eon veisc w ith him .see that all the civill 
ties they could do to him, or the kind tilings they 
could say to liyn, woo'd fall short of wlint he ex¬ 
perts, and thriefoie, instead of showing him the 
esteem they have for bis incut, their letleetions turn 
only iij.on lh.it they observe lie hus of it himself. 

If you go among the women, and behold Glonana 
trip into a room with that thealueal ostentation of 
her dooms, Mil (ilia with that soft regularity in her 
motion, Chine with such an mdiffcicut familiarity, 
Corinna with such a fond approach, and Roxana 
with such a demand of icspect in the great giavity 
of her enhance; you find all the sex, who undei- 
stnnd themselves and set naturally, wait only for 
their absence, to tell you that all these ladies would 
impose themselves upon you; and each of them 
cany in their behaviour a consciousness of so much 
more than they should pretend to, that they lose 
what would otherwise he given them. 

I remember the last time I saw Macbeth, I was 
wonderfully taken with the skill of the poet, in 
making the murderer fotni fears to himself from 
the moderation of the prim e whose life he waB going 
to take away. lie says of the king: “ He bore his 
faculties so meeklyand justly inferred from 
thence, that all divine and human power would 
join to avenge his death, who had made such an 
abstinent use of dominion. All that is in a man’s 
power to do to advance his own pomp and vlorv, 
and forbears, is so much laid up against the day of 
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distress; and pity will always be his portion in 
adversity, who acted with gentleness in prosperity. 

The great officer who foregoes the advantages lie 
might take to himself, and renounces all pimiential 
regards to Ins own person in danger, has so far the 
merit of a volunteer; and all his honours and glo¬ 
ries are unenvied, for sharing the common fate with 
the same frankness as they do who have no such 
endearing cucumstances to pait with, lint if there 
were no such considerations as the good efl'ei t winch 
self-dem.il has upon the sense ot othei men to¬ 
wards us, it is of all qualities the most desnable for 
the agreeable disposition in which it places our own 
minds, I cannot tell what beUei to say of it, Ilian 
that it is the very contiaiy of ambition; and that 
modesty allays ail tlmse passions and inquietudes 
to which that vice exposes us. He that is modeiate 
in his wishes, from leason and choice, and not re¬ 
signed from sourness, distaste, or disappointment, 
doubles all the pleasures of lus life. The an, the 
season, a sun-shiny day, 01 a fair prospect, arc in¬ 
stances of happiness; and that which ho enjoys in 
common with all the vvmld (by his exemption limn 
the enchantments by which all the worid aio be¬ 
witched), are to him uncommon benefits and new 
acquisitions. Health is not eaten up with caie, 
nor pleasure interrupted by envy. It is not to him 
of any consequence what this man is lamed for, or 
for what the other is piefencd. lie knows there is in 
sin h a place au uninterrupted walk ; lie can meet m 
such a company an agreeable convocation. He 
has no emulation, he is no man’s ihal, but every 
man’s well-wisher; can look at a prosperous man, 
with a pleasure in reflecting that he hopes he is as 
happy as himself; and has his mind and lus fofluuc 
(as tar as prudence will allow) open to the unhappy 
and to the stianger. 

Lucceius has learning, wit, humour, eloquence, 
but no ambitious prospects to puisne with these 
advantages; thcicfoie to the ordinaiy world he is 
perhaps thought to want spnit, hut Known among 
Lis friends to have a mind of the most consummate 
greatness. He wants no man's admiration, is m 
no need of pomp. His clothes please hnn it tliev 
arc fashionable and warm; hh companions are 
agreeable if they are mil and well-natured. There 
is with him no occasion for superfluity at meals, or 
jollity in company ; in a word, for any thing extra¬ 
ordinary to administer delight to him. \\ ant of 
prejudice, and command of appetite, aie the com¬ 
panions whic h make his journey of life so easy, 
that he in all [daces meets with more wit, more 
good cheer, and more good humour, than is neces¬ 
sary to make lorn enjoy himself with pleasure aud 
satisfaction.—T. 
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Omnibus in terns, quar sunt a Gadihus usque 
Auroram et (i.chqeiil. pduci (Il-ctnsc in pussuict 
Vera bona, atque illis multum cbversa, remota 

Krions nebula--- Jiv. bat. x 1. 

Cook round the nabitablo world, how few 
Know their onngood, or, knowing it, pursue r 
Bow rarely reason guides the stubborn choice, 

Prompts the fond wish, or lifts the suppliant voice ? 

iMmi'v, Johnson, he. 

In my last Saturday’s paper, I laid down some 
thoughts upon devotion m general, and shall here 
show what were the notions of the most refined 
leatbeus on this subject, as they are represented in 
1 lato’s dialogue upon prayer, entitled Alcibudc* 
the ciecoud, which doubtless gave occasion to Juve¬ 


nal’s tenth satire, and to the second satire of Per- 
sius ; as the last of these authors has almost tran¬ 
scribed the preceding dialogue, entitled Alubiades 
the First, in Ins fourth satire. 

The speakers m this dialogue upon prayer, are 
Sociates and Alubiades; and the substance of it 
(when diawn together out of the intricacies and di¬ 
gressions) as follows: 

j Socrates meeting Ins pupil Alubiades, as he was 
going to lus devotions, and observing his eyes to be 
fixed upon the earth with great seriousness and at ; 
tentmii, tells him, that he had reuson to be thought¬ 
ful ou that occasion, since it was possible for a man 
to bring down evils upon himself by lus own prayers; 
and that those tilings which the gods send hnn in 
answer to bis petitions, might turn tu Ins destruc¬ 
tion This, says he, may not only happen when a 
mail prays tor what lie knows is mischievous in its 
own nature, as (Echptis iuiplcncd the gods to sow 
dissension between Ins sons; but when lie prays for 
what he he lieves would be tor Ins good, and against 
what he believes would be to Ins detriment. Tins 
| the plnlnsophei shows must lieiessanly happen 
among us, since inONt men aie blinded with iguo- 
ram c, piejudice, or passion, which hinder them from 
seeing such things as are really beneficial to them. 
Fur an instance, he asks Alciluades, whether he 
would not be thoroughly pleased and satisfied if that, 
god, to whom he was going to address himself, should 
piomise to make him the sovereign of the whole 
eaith? Almbiades answers, that he should, doubt¬ 
less, look upon such a promise as the greatest 
iavour that could be bestowed upon him, Sociates 
then asks him, if after leceivmg tins great favour 
he would be contented to lose bis life ? Or if lie 
would receive it, though lie was sure be should make 
an ill use of it? To both which questions Alei- 
biades answets in the negative. .Socrates then 
shows him, hom the examples of others, how these 
might very probably bo the eflects of such a blessing. 
He then adds, that other uqnited pieces of good 
fm tune, as that of having a son, or procuring the 
highest [lost in a government, are subject to the 
like fatal consequences; winch nevertheless, says 
i he, men aulently desne, and would not fail to pray 
l for, it they thought then prayeis might be effectual 
for the obtaining of them. 

Having established tins great point, that all the 
most apparent blessings in this life uie obnoxious to 
mi h dreadful consequences, and that no man knows 
i "bat in its event would prove to him a blessing or 
j a ouisc, he leaches Alcilnudos after what manner he 
ought to pray. 

, In the first place, he recommends to him, os the 
i model of his devouons, a short prayer which a Greek 
j poet composed for the use of bis friends, in the fol- 
j lowing words ■ “ O Jupiter, give us those things 
which are good for us, whether they are such things 
as we pray for, or such tilings as we do not play 
for - and remove fiom us those things which are 
huitful, though they are such things as we pray for.” 

In the second place, that his disciple may ask 
such things as are expedient (or him, he shows hitn, 
that it is absolutely necessary to apply himself to 
•the study of true wisdom, and to the knowledge of 
that which is lus chief good, au*d the most suitable 
to the, excellence of his nature. 

In the third and last place ho informs him, that 
the best methods he could make use of to draw 
down blessings upon himself, and to render lus 
prayeis acceptable, would be to live in a constant 
| practice of his duty towards the gods, aud tow aids 
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j heart, and .1 serious complexion, is moie pleased 
1 with instances of generosity and pity, than the light 
| anu lmlii ions spirit can possibly he with the highest 
j strains of miith and laughter. It is theiedbre a 
liifduurnoly prospect when we see a numerous as¬ 
sembly lost to nil serious entertainments, and suib 
incidents as should move one sort of concern, excite 
in them a quite (unitary one. In the tiugedy of 
Macbeth, the othci night, when the lady who is con¬ 
scious of lliociune ot lutudeung the king seems 
utteily astonished at the news, and makes an excla¬ 
mation at it, instead of the indignation which is na¬ 
tural to^the occasion, that expression is received 
with a loud laugh. They were as meiiy when a 
criminal was slabbed. It. is ceiUmly an occasion 
of rejoicing when the wicked are sei/.id in their de¬ 
signs ; but 1 think it is not such a tnumpb as is ex¬ 
erted by laughter. 

You may geneially obsene, that the appetites 
are sooner moved than the passions. A sly expres¬ 
sion which alludes to bawdiy, puts a whole row into 
a pleasing sum k ; when a good sentence that de¬ 
sert lira an inward sentuncut of the tend, is rccened 
with the grcati -t coldnc-ss and inditlereure. A c ur- 
rrspoinleiit of mine, upon tlu» subject, has dmded 
the female pai t ot the audience, and aei mints fm 
their piepossessions .lg.unst tins ic.isonahle delight 
in the iollowing manner ‘‘The pmde,” says he, 
“as she acts always 111 conti adu tioli, so she is 
giavcly ‘ullen at a conn dy, and extravagantly g.iy 
at a ti agedy The c oipietle is so numb taken up 
witli throwing her eyes around the audience. And 
Considciing the elfeet of them, that she cannot he 
expected to ohscive the .irtors but as ihcv are, her 
avals, and take oil the obscuration ol the mcn*fiom 
herself. Besides 1he.se spei ins of women, there .110 
the examples, 01 the fust of the mode. These aie 
to be supposed too well acquainted with what I he 
actor was going to say to be moved .it it. After 
these one might mention a eeitain flippant set of 
females who are mimics, and are wondeifully di¬ 
verted with the conduct of all the people around 
them, and are spectators only of the audience. But 
I what is of all the must r 1 be lamented, is the lews of 
j a party whom it would he woitli preserving in their 
j right senses upon all occasions, andThese are those 
| whom we may indifferently 1 all the innocent, or the 
unaffected. You may sometimes .see one of these 
j sensibly touched with a well-wiought lmnlent; but 
| then she is immediately so impeltinently observed 
I hv the men, and frowned at by some insensibly su- 
j pennr of her own sex, that she is ashamed, and loses 
I thq.-enjoyment of the most laudable concern, pity. 
Thus the whole audience i„ afraid of letting fall a 
tear, ami shun as a weakness the best and worthiest 
pait of our sense.” 

“Sin, 

“ As you are one that doth not only pretend to 
reform, hut effect it amongst people of any sense, 
i makes me (who am one of the gieatest of your ad- 
j imrers) give you this trouble to desire you will set- 
j th* the method of us females knowing when one an- 
j other is in town; for they have now got a trick of 
never sending to theii acquaintance wte-n they first 
conic; and it one does not visit them within the 
week which they bt.iv at home, it is a mortal quarrel. 
Now, dear Mr. Spec , e.ilier command them to put 
it in the adveitisement of your paper, which is ge¬ 
nerally read by our sex, or else order them to 
breathe their saucy footmen (who are good for no¬ 
thing else) by sending them to toll all their ac- 


1 quaiutance. If you think to print this, pray put it 
! into a better style as to the spelling part. The town 
1 is now filling every day, and it cannot be deferred, 
because people take advantage of one another by 
(his means, and break off acquaintance, ajd are rude, 
j Therefoin piuy put this in your paper as soon as 
you tun possibly, tu prevent any future miscarriages 
of this nature. 1 am, as I ever shall he, dear Spec., 

“ Your most obedient humble Servant, 

“ MaHY MfcANWtht. 

“ I’ray settle what is to be a proper nohfieatioi 
of a person’s being in town, and how that difteis ac- 
coiding to people’s quality.” 

“ Mu. SricTATon, October 20. 

“ I have been out of town, so did not meet with 
your paper, dated September the ‘28th, wherein yon, 
to my heart’s desire, exposed that, cursed vice of en 
smiling pour young girls, and drawing them flom 
their filends. I axslue you without flattery it has 
saved a ’pi entice of mine fiom mm ; and in token 
ut gratitude, as well aa foi the benefit of my family, 

I have put it 111 a lrame and glass, and hung it be¬ 
hind my counter. I shall take care to make my 
young ones read it cveiv imuriing, to forlify them 
against Midi pernicious rascals. I know not whether 
what you wilt was mallei of fait, ,,r youi own in¬ 
vention; but this I will take my oath on, the first 
pai t is su exai tly like what happened to my ’pi entice, 
that had I read void papci then, I should have taken 
; your method to have secuied a villain. Go on and 
piospel. 

“ Your most obliged humble Servant.” 

“ JlK. Sl’LCl A tor, I 

“Without lailleiy, I desire you to insert this j 
word tor word in your next, as you value a lover's ! 
piayets. You see it is a line and cry after a stiuv ; 
heait (with the ironks and blemishes under-wiltten), j 
which whoever shall bung to you, shall leceivc satis- j 
faction. Let me leg of you not to tail, as you le- | 
member the passion you bad tin lid to whom you j 
lately ended a papei : . 

" Nolile, generous, meat nail guml. 1 

lint in ver tu he understood, 

1‘iikle .is tile waul still eh,inking, 1 

Aflei ever) fonmk* ranging, 

Pantim;;, tiemoting, yighmg, dying, i 

Hill .ulilieteil much lo 1)mg* 

I When tin fajicn songs rquals, 

1 Ff|u.il mensines sldl it beats, j 

W huu'er shall wear it, iL will smnit her, 

Anil whoe er takes it. takes u tartar " 

T. 
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Of earthly goods. Ihe bosfls a good wife; 

A bail, the bitterest cutse of human hie. Simonides 

T 11 sum arc rto authors I am more pleased with 
than those who show human nature in a variety ol 
views, and describe the several ages of the world in 
j then - different manners. A reader cannot be more 
I rationally entertained, than by comparing the vir¬ 
tues and vices of his own times with those w hich 
prevailed in the times of his forefathers; and draw¬ 
ing a purallel in his mind between his own private 
lliaracter, and that of other persons, whether of his 
j own age, or of the ages (hat wfhht before him. Tho 
contemplation of mankind under those changeable 
j colours is apt to shame us out of any particular 
vice, or animate us to any particular virtuo; to 
make us pleased or displeased with ourselves in the 
j most proper points, to clear our minds of prejudice 
| and prepossession, and to rectify that narrowness of 
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temper wl ich inclines ns to think amiss of those [ pin tides. These arc what we commonly call scold*, 
who differ Irom us. I who mutate the animals out of which they wpto 

II wo look into the manners of the most remote I taken, that are always busy and balking, that snarl 
ages of the world, we discover human nature m her I at every one who comes in their way, and live in 
simplicity; and the move we come downward to- perpetual clamour. 

wards our own tunes, may observe her hiding her-j “ The fouith kind of women wero made out of 
self in aitihces and refinements, polished insensibly the earth The-r.ne your sluggards, who pass away 
out of her original plainness, and at length entirely their tune in indolence and ignorance, hover over 
lost under form and ceremony, and (what we cali) the fue a whole winter, and apply themselves with 
good-breeding. Head the accounts of men and wo- alacrity tn no kind ot business but eating, 
yen ns they aic given us by the most ancient writers, “ The fifth species of lemales were made out of 
both sacred'and prolaue, and you would think you the sea. These me women of variable, uneven tem- 
weie leading the Instoiy of another species. pars, sometimes all storm and tempest, sometimes 

Among the writers ot antiquity, there are none all calm and suushuie. The stranger who sees one 
who instruct us moic ujienly in the matineis of then of these in her smiles and smoothness, would cry 
respective times in which they lived, than those who her up for a mnacle of good-humour; but ou a sud- 
ha\e. employed themselves in salne, under what den her looks and her words am changed, she is 
diesa soever it may appear; us there are no other nothing but luiy and outrage, noise and hurricane, 
aulhois whose pioviuce it is to eulei so directly into “ The sixth species ncie made up ot the ingrrdi. 
the way s ol irun, and set their miscamages in so cuts which compose an ass, oi a beast of liuiden. 
slicing a light. Those aie naturally exceeding slothful, but, upon 

.Simonides, a pm t famous ni Ins generation, is. I | the husband's exciting Ins authonly, will live upon 
think, author of the oldest satire th.it is now extant; i huid fait, and do every tiling to please him. They 
and. as some say, ol the iiisttli.it w.w ever vuilten. | are howevei far from being averse to venereal pleas 
I hispoet .who flourished about fnin bundle d yenrvgdter j sines, and seldom lelnse a male companion, 
the siege id Troy, shows, by In* way of w 1 it mg, the " The eat furnished ir.atei lals tor a seventh sperms 
Minplicitv , oi rather < oaiseiiess, ot the age in uInc h of women, who aie ol a mel.iuchuly, fiowaid, unami- 
he 1 11 oil." 1 have taken not’ce, m my ln(»died-and- able natuie, and so lepuguanl to the ofleis of love 
sixty-hist speculation, that the mle of olnon u'g that they Uy in the lace ol their husband when he 
what the Fieri* h coll the Ihc.i'rmu, in an ailasnm, ajipioacius them with conjugal endearments. This 
has been found out ot latter y eats; and that I lie an- "peues ot women aie likewise subject to little (belts, 
eiciit-, provided thru- was a likeness ill then Mini- cheats, and pilfeiings. 

litudes, did not nine h t loulile them-elves about the “ The male with a tlowing mane, which was never 
di v'-uey of the compaiison. 'I lie satires or iambics broke to any senile toil and labom, com posed an 
of Simonides, with wlm li 1 shall enu rtmn my icadcis eighth speeies of women. These are they who liave 
in the piosiiit paper, aie a lemarkable instance ot little icgaid fot then husbands, who pass away tlu-ir 
what I loimeilv advanced. The subject of this sa- time in dressing, bathing, and peifuming; who 
tlio is woman. Jle desuihes the sex in then sevnal thiow then hair into tlic nicest curls, and trick it 
characters, which he dr'ives to them (rum a familiil up with the lauest flowers und garlands. A woniau 
supposition laised upon the doc time of pre-oxisietiee. of this species is a very pretty thing for a stranger 
He telH us that the gods loimed the souls ot women to look upon, hut very detnmeutal to the owner, 
out of tlmi# seeds and principles which compose se- J. unless it be a king tu a prince who takes a fancy 
vcial kinds ol animals and elements; mid that their ■ to such a toy. 

good or bad dispositions ante m them arcoiding as “ The ninth species of females were taken out of 
-in h and Mich seeds and jniili qiles predominate in the ape. These ale such as are both ugly and ill- 
llieit eonstitutuisi. 1 have tiamdaced the .uilbor lintutod, who have nothing beautiful in themselves, 
veiy f.ullilull), and if not wind for wind (which can and endeavour to detract from or ridicule every 
language would not beai), at least so as to compie- thing which appears so in otlieis. < 
bend evciy one ot Ins sentiments, without adding “The tenth and last speeies of women were made 
anv thing of my own. I have alicady apologized out ot the lice; and happy is the man who gets such 
tni tins amhm’s want ot delicacy, and must fmthei a one for las wife, She is altogether faultless and 
premise, that the following salne afleets only some unblameable. Her family flemishes und nnpiovcs 
of the lower pait of the sex, and not those who have by her good management. She loves her husband, 
been refined by a polite education, which was not and is beloved by Inin. She brings him a race of 
so common m the age of this poet. beautiful and virtuous children. Sin; distinguishes 

herself among hei sex. She is surrounded with 
“In the beginning God made the souls oT woman graces. She nevci sits among the loose tribe of 
kind out of difleieiit mutciidls, and in u sepaiale women, nor passes away her time with them in 
-tate from their bod.es. wanton diseouises. She is full of virtue and pm. 

“ The souls ol one kind of women were formed ih nee, and is the best wife that Jupiter can bestow 
out of those ingredients which compose a swine. A on man.” 

woman of this make is a slut in her house’ mid a I shall conclude these iambics with the motto of 
glutton at her table, Stic is uncleanly in her per- this paper, which is a fragment of the samo author, 
-on, a slattern in her dress, and her family is no “ A man cannot possess any thing that is better 
better than a dunghill. • than a good woman, nor any tiling that is worse 

“ A second sort of female soul was formed out of than a bad one.” 
the same materials that enter into tho composition As the poet has shown a great penetration in this 
of a lox. Such a one is what wo call a notable diversity of female characters, ho has avoided the 
discerning woman, who has an insight into every fault which Juvenal and Monsieur Boileau are 
ihiug whether it be good or bad. In this species of 1 guilty of, the former in his sixth, and the other in 
females there are some virtuous and some vicious, j Lis last satire, wheio they have endeavoured to ex- 
‘ 1 third kind of women were made up of canine pose the sc-x in general, without doing justice to 
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the valuable part of it. Such levelling satires, are 
of no use to the woild; and for this reason l have 
often wondered how the French author above men¬ 
tioned, who was a man of exquisite judgment, and 
a lover of virtue, could think human nature a proper 
subject for satue in another of his celebrated pieces, 
which is called the Satire upon Man. What vice 
or frailty can a discourse correct, which (ensures 
the whole species alike, and endeavours to show by 
some supciticiul strokes of wit, that brutes arc the 
more excellent cieaturcs of the two 1 * A satire 
should expose nothing hut what is corrigible, and 
make a due discrimination between those who are, 
and those who aie not, the proper objects of it.—L 
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Nesno quoiiiOilo inlmeret in irentilms qu.ru s.vrulorum quo- 
dam augunuiu Tuturorum. tilque m imtxinns ni^Tim jitissi- 
rmsquo mucus el existi! n .iiinic, ei app.uet f.u illime 

0.1 r Tush- Qiurst. 

There is, I know not how, in nun',' a eeilain presace. as it 
were, of a future existence; lias has the deepest root, ami 
Is most discoverable, in the gie.ilesl geniuses and most exalted 
souls. 

“ 'i’o Till. S I'LLTVTOU. 

“Sin, 

“I am fully jieisuaderl that one of the bestspiuigs 
of generous and woithy actions, is the having gene¬ 
rous and woithy thoughts of ouisclvcs. Whoever 
has a mean opinion of the dignity of lus nature, 
will act in no higher a rank than he has allotted 
himself in lus own estimation. It he considers his 
being as circumscribed by the uncertain term of a 
few years, his designs will be runtiacted into the 
same narrow span he imagines is to bound lus 
existence. How can he esalt lus thoughts to any 
thing great and noble, who only believes that after 
a short turn on the stage ol this woild, lie is to 
sink |nto oblivion, and to lose his consciousness loi 
ever ? 

“ For this reason I nm of opinion, that so useful 
and elevatt d a contemplation as that of tile soul’s 
immortality cannot be resumed too often. Theip 
is not a more improving exercise to the human 
nnud, than to be frequently reviewing its own 
great privileges and endow ments; nor a more 
effectual means* to awaken in us an ambition raised 
above low objects and little pursuits, than to value 
ourselves as heirs of eternity. 

“ It is a very great satisfaction to consider the 
best and wisest of mankind in ail nations and ages, 
asserting as with one voice tms their birthright, 
and to find it ratified by an express revelation. At 
the same time if we turn our thoughts inward upon 
ourselves, we may meet with a kind of secret sense 
concurring with the pi oofs of our own immortality. 

“ You have, in my opinion, raised a good pec- 
eumptive argument from Lhe incifusing appetite tho 
mind has to knowledge, and to the extending its 
own faculties, which cannot he accomplished, as the 
more restrained perfection of lower creatures may, 
in the limits of a short life. I think another pro¬ 
bable conjecture may he raised from our appetite to 
duration itself, and from a reflection on our progress 
through the several stages of it. ‘ We aie com¬ 
plaining,’ as you observed m a former speculation, 

‘ of the shortness of life, and jet are perpetually 
hurrying over tho parts of it, to aruve at certain 
little settlements or imaginary points of rest, which 
are dispersed up and down in it.' 

• Mean. 


“ Now let us considci what happens to us when 
we airiveat these imaginary points of rest. Do we 
stop our motion and sit down satisfied in the settle¬ 
ment wc have gamed ? or are we not removing the 
boundary, and murkmg out new points of rest, to 
which we piess forward with the like eagenloss, and 
which cease to be such as fust as we attain them ? 
Our case is like that of a traveller upon the Alps, 
who should fancy that the top of the next lull must 
end lus journey, because it terminates his pi aspect; 

! hut he no sooner arrives at it, than lie sees new 
! gioinid and other lulls beyond it, and continues U> 
travel on as befme. 

“ This is so plainly every man's condition in life, 
that there is no one who lias observed ally thing, 
but may obscive, that as fast us his trine wears away, 
his appetite to something future lcmuins. The use 
therefore l would make of it is, that since Nature 
(as some love to express it) does nothing in vain, or 
to speak propelly, since the Autl.oi of our being 
has planted no wandering passion in it, no desire 
winch lias not its object, lutuiify is the pmpci ob- 
jc.t of the passion so constantly exercised about it. 
and this restlessness in the present, this assigning 
ourselves over to further stages of duration, this 
successive grasping at somewhat still to come, ap¬ 
peals to me (whatever it may be to others) ns a 
kind of instill't, or natuiul symptom, which the 
mind of man has of its own lmmoitality. 

“ I lake it ai the same tune lor granted, that the 
immortality of the ^oul is sufficiently established by 
other arguments - and, if so, tins appetite, whull 
otherwise would be veiy unaccountable and uhsuid, 
seems veiy reasonable, and adds strength to the 
conclusion. But I am ania/cd when 1 consider 1 
theie arc creatures capable of thought, who, m spite 
of eveiy argument, call foim to themselves a sullen «j 
satisfaction in thinking otherwise. There is some¬ 
thing so pitifully mean m the inverted ambition of ! 
that man who i an hope lur annihilation, and please | 
himself to think that lus whole fahlic shall one day 
mumble into dust, and mix with the mass of inani¬ 
mate beings, that it equally deseives our admira¬ 
tion and pity. The mystery of sudi men’s unbelief 
is not haid to be penetrated ; and indeed amounts 
to nothing more than a sordid hope that they shall 
not be immortal, because they daie not be so. 

“ Tins bungs me back lomyliist observation, 
and gives me occasion to say flintier, that as woithy 
actions spnng from woithy thoughts, so worthy 
thoughts are likewise the consequence of woithy 
actions. But the wretch who has degraded himself 
below the character of tmiiiot tality, is very willing 
to resign his pretcusious tu it, and to substitute ill 
its room a daik negative happiness in the extinction 
of his being. 

“ The admirable Shxkspearc has given ns a strong 
image of the unsupported condition of such a person - 
ni his last minutes, m the second part of King Hcury i 
the Sixth, where Cardinal Beaufort, who had been [ 
concerned in the murder of the good Duke Humphry, j 
is represented on ins death-bed. After some short |, 
confused speeches, which allow an imagination dis- | 
Imbed with guilt, just as he is expiring, King , 
.Henry, standing by rum full of compassion, sayst 

laird Cardinal! if thou tbinkerton heaven's bliss, ; 

Mold up thy hand, make signal ot thy hope.'— 

He dies and mukei do sign!-—— 

“ The despair which is here shown, without a ; 
word nr action on the purl of a dying person, is be- • 
vond wbat can be painted by the most forcible ev 
(ptessions whatever. 



«' I shall ,iot puisuo this thought further, but only 
mid, that as annihilation is not to be had with a 
wish, so it is the most abject thing in the world to 
wish it. What are honour, fame, wealth, or power, 
when compared with the generous expectation of a 
(icing without eud, and a happiness adequate to 
that being? 

“ I shall troub.e you no further; but with a cer¬ 
tain gravity which these thoughts have given me, I 
reflect upon some things people say of you (as they 
wjjl of all men who distinguish themselves), which 
1 hope are not tiuo, and wish you as good a man as 
you are ail author. 

“1 am, Sir, jourmost obedient, humble Servant, 

T. “ T. D.” 
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Kictis menmierit nos jocari fabuhs—Poston. 1 1. Prol. 

t.rl it lie remembered that we sport in fabled stories 

Having lately translated the fragment of an old 
poet, which describes womankind undet several 
diameters, and supposes them to have drawn their 
dillercut manners and dispositions fiom those am- 
! mals and elementscout of which he tells us they 
) weic compounded ; I had some thoughts of giving 
j the sex their icveiige, by laying together m another 
paper the many vicious characters which prevail in 
the male world, and showing the different ingre¬ 
dients that go to the making lip of such different 
mimouis and onnsliLiiUnns. Horace has a thought 
u Inch is something akin to this, when, in order to 
excuse himself to his nnstiess tor an invective 
winch he had written against her, and to account 
•for that unreasonable fuiy with whu h the heart of 
*inau is often transported, he tells us that, when 
Prometheus made his man of clay, in the kneading 
i up of the heart, lie seasoned it with some furious 
J particles of the bon. But upon turning this plan 
to and fio in my thoughts, I observed so many un¬ 
accountable huinouis in man, that I did not know 
out of what animals to fetch them, Male souls arc* 
diversified with so many characters, that the world 
has not variety of materials sufliuent to furnish out 
fheir different tempers and modulations. The 
eication, With all its animals and elements, would 
" not be large enough to supply their several cxtia- 
vagancies. 

Instead therefore of pursuing the thought of Si¬ 
monides, I shall observe, that as he has exposed the 
vicious part of women from the doctrine of pre- 
existence, some of the ancient philosophers have in 
a manner satirized the vicious part of (ho human 
leeies in general, from a notion of the soul’s post¬ 
il s tone e, if I may so call it; and that as Simon¬ 
ies describes brutes entering into the composition 
f women, others have represented human souls as 
ntering into brutes. This is commonly termed 
he doctrine of transmigration, whieh supposes that 
mman souls, upon their leaving the body, become 
he souls of such kinds of brutes as they most ro- 
emblc in their manners; or, to give an aecoir.it of 
t as Mr. Dryden has described it, in his translation 
f Pythagoras’s speech m the fifteenth bonk of 
>vid, where that philosopher dissuades lus hearers 
tom eating flesh: 

Thus all tilings nre bat alter'd, npthing dies, . 

Anti here aiki there th' unbodied .•pint flics: 

By time, or force, or sickness dispossess'd, 

And lodges where it lights, m bird or beast; 

Or hunts without till ready limbs it find. 

And actuates thorn according to theif kind. 


Prom tenement to tenement Is toss'd, 
he soul is still the iwme, the figure only lost. 

Then let not piety be put to flight. 

To pleaso tho taste Of glutton appetite • 

But suffer inmate souls secure to dwell. 

Lest from their seats your parents you e*pel; 

With rabid hunger feed upon your kind, 

Or from u beast dislodge a brother's mind. 

Plato, in tho vision of Kurus tho Armenian, whieh 
I may possibly make the subject of a future spe¬ 
culation, records some beautiful transmigrations; 
as that the soul of Orpheus, who wifi musicnl, me¬ 
lancholy, and a woman-hater, entered into a swan ; 
the soul of Ajax, which was all wrath and fierceness, 
into a lion; the soul ■ of Agamemnon, that was 
rapacious and imperial, into an eagle; and the 
soul of Thersites, who was a mimic and a buffoon, 
into a monkey. 

Mr. Congreve, in a prologue to one of his 
comedies, has touched upon tins doctrine with 
great humour: 

Thus Aristotle’s soul of old flicit was, 

Muy now he damn'd lo finjinnto an ass; 

Or in Cilia very house, for alient we know, 

Is itouig painful penance in some beau. 

I shall fill up this paper with some letters which 
niv last Tuesday’s speculation has produced. My 
following correspondents will show, what I there 
observed, that tile speculation of that day affects 
only the lower part of the sex. 

“ Fiom my house in the Strand, 
October 3, 1711. 

“ Mr. Spectator, 

“ Upon reading your Tuesday’s paper, I find by 
several symptoms in my constitution that I am a 
bee. My 'hop, or, if you please to call it so, my 
cell, is in that great love of females which goes by 
tho name of the New Exchange; where I am daily 
employed in gathering together a little stock oi 
gam from the finest flowers about the town, I mean 
the ladies and the beaux. I have a numerous 
swarm of children, to whom I give the best educa¬ 
tion J am able. But, Sir, it js my misfoitune to be 
married to a drone, who lives upon what I get, 
without hmigmg.any thing into the common stock. 
Now, Sir, as on the one hand I take care not to 
behave myself towards him like a wasp, so likewise 
I would not have him look upon me as a humble- 
bee ; for whith reason I do all f can to put him 
upon laying up provisions for a bad day, and fre¬ 
quently represent to him the fatal effects his sloth 
and negligence may bring upon us in oui old age. 

[ must beg that you will join with me m your good 
advice upon this occasion, and you will for ever 
oblige “ Your humble Servant, j 

“ Mkiissa.” 

“Sir, , Piccadilly, October 31, 1711, 

“ I am joined in wedlock for niv sins to one of 
those fillies who are described in the old poet w'ilh 
that hard name you gave us the other day. She 
has a flowing mane, and a skin as soft as silk. But, 
Sir. she passes half her life at her gla*s, and almost 
ruins me in ribands. For my own part, I am a 
•plain handicraft man, and in danger of breaking bv 
her laziness and exponsivoness. Pray, mastor.-tefl 
me iti your next paper, whether I may not expect 
of her so much drudgery ns „to take care of hor 
family, and curry her hide m caso of refusal, 
j r • “ Your loving Friend, 

i “ Baknabv Brittiu.’’ ! 
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i “ Mil. Sew. iator, Chcapsidc, October 30 
j “ I am mightily pleased with the liumouf of the 
cat; he so kind as to enlarge upon that subject. 

’ “ Yours till death, 

j “ Josiaii Henpmk 

I “ P. S. You must know I am married to a 
| grimalkin.” 

“Slit, Wapping, October 31, 1711. 

I “ Ever since your Spectator of Tuesday last ramo 
into our family, my husband is pleased to rail me 
his Oceana, berause the foolish old poet that you 
have translated says, that the souls of some women are 
made of sea-water. This, it seems, has encouiaged 
my sauce-box to be witty upon me. When I am 
angry, ho cries, ‘ Pr’ythee, my dear, be calm when 
1 elude one of my servants, ‘ Fr’ytlice, child, do 
not bluster.’ He had the impudence about an 
hour ago tu tell inc, that he was a seafaring man, 
and must expect to divide Ins life between storm 
and sunshine. When I bestir myself with anv 
spirit in my family, it is ‘ high sea’ in his house, 
and when I sit stdl without doing any thing, Ins 
affairs foi sooth are ‘ windbnund ’ When I ask bun 
whether it rains, lie makes answer, ‘ It is no mat¬ 
ter, so that it he fair weather within doors.’ In 
short, Sir, I cannot speak my mind freely to him, 
but I riiliei swell or rage, or do something that is 
not fit fora civil woman to hear. Pray, Mr. Spec¬ 
tator, Mine jou are so sharp upon other women, let 
I us know what materials your wife is made of, if you 
i have one. I suppose you would make us a parcel 
. I -of poor-spirited, tame, insipid creatures; but, Sir, I 
j would have you to know, we have as good phssions 
j m us as yourself, and that a woman was never de- 
j signed to be a milk-sop. 

L. “ Mart ha Tew erst.” 

I 

I ■ ~~~. 
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-Enpe turpi 

Colla jugo, liber sum die age— Hun 2 Mil ui 22 

-Inrose thy neck from this icnohlo chain. 

And boldly say IhouTl free —('haiui 

" Mr. Spectator 

“ I never look upon my dear wife, but I think 
of the happiness Sir Roger de Covorlej enjoys, in 
having such a friend as you to expose tit proper 
colours the cruelty and perverseness of his mistress 
I have very often wished you visited in our family, 
and were acquainted with my spouse; she would 
afford you, for some months at least, matter enough 
for one Spectator a week. Since we are not so 
happy as to be of your acquaintance, give me leave 
to represent to you our present circumstances as 
well as I can in writing. You are to know, then, 
that I am not of a very different ronstitutiori from 
Nathauiel Henroost, whom you have lately recorded 
in your speculations ; and have a wife who makes a 
more tyrannical use of the knowledge of my easy 
temper thaii that lady ever pretended to. We hail 
not been a month married, when bhc found in ino a 
certain pain to £ive offence, and an indolence that’' 
made me bear little inconveniences rather than dis¬ 
pute about them. From this observation it soon 
came to pass, that if I offered to go abroad, she 
would get between hie and the door, kiss me, and 
j say she could not part with me ; then down again 
I I sat. In a day or two after this first pleasant step 
I towards confining me, she declared to me, that I 

1 • . _ 


was all the world to her, and she thought she ought 
to be all the woild to me. ‘ If,’ said she, ‘ my deur 
loves me as much as I love him, he will uover be 
tired of my company.’ This declaration was fol¬ 
lowed by my being denied to all my acquaintance ; 
and it very soon came to that pass, that to giye an 
answer at the door, before my face, the seivants 
would ask her whether 1 was within or not; and 
she would answer no, with great fondness, and tell 
me 1 was a good dear. I will not enumerate more 
little circumstances, to give you a livelier sense of 
my condition ; but tell you in general, that from 
such steps as these at first, I now live the life of a 
ptisoner of state; my letters are opened, and 1 have 
not the use of pen, ink, and paper, but in her pre¬ 
sence. I never go abroad, except she sometimes 
takes me with her in her coach to take the air, if it 
may be tailed so, when we diive, as we generally 
do, with the glasses up. I have overheard my serv¬ 
ants lament my condition, but they dare not bring 
me messages without her knowledge, because they 
doubt my resolution to stand by them. In the 
midst of this insipid way of life, an old acquaintance 
of nunc, Turn Maggot, who is a favourite with her, 
and allowed to visit me in her company because he 
sings prettily, has roused me to rebel, and convej ed 
his intelligence tome in the following manner . My 
wife is a great pretender to music, and veiy ignorant 
of it; but far gone in the Italian taste. Tom goes 
to Armstrong, the famous fine writer of music, and 
desiies him to put this sentence of Tully in the scale 
of an Italian air, and write vt out for my spouse 
from him. An die mihi Liber cm mu her an jural ? 
Chi Iryestmpunil, pmsrrtbil, jubel , vetatijuod i idelur ? 
Qui nihil impnanti neyaie, nihil lennare aiiitrl ? 
i’uteit 1 dandum est. Vo cat 1 vcniendum. Ejictl ? 
abeundum. Mimtalui * extnmscemhim. ‘ Does he 
live like a gentleman who is commanded hy a wo¬ 
man ? He to whom she gives law, grants and de¬ 
mos what she pleases P who can neither deny her 
any thing she asks, or refuse to do any flung she 
commands ?> 

“To be short, my wife was extremely pleased 
with it; said the Italian was the only language 
for music ; and admired how wundui fully tender the 
sentiment was, and how pretty the accent is of that 
language; with the rest that is said by rote on that 
occasion. Mr. Meggot is sent for to sing this air, 
which he peiformswith mighty applause; and my 
wife is m ecstasy, on the occasion, and glad to find, 
by my being so much pleased, that 1 was at last 
come into the notion of the Italian . ‘ for,’ said she, 

‘ it grows upon one when one once comes to know 
a little of ‘he language ; and pray, Mr. Meggot, 
sing again those notes. Nihil Imperunti neyare, mint 
rei nsure.’ You may btdieve I was not a little de¬ 
lighted with my friend Tom’s expedient to alarm 
me, and in obedience to his summons 1 give dll this 
story thus at laige; and I am resolved, when this 
appears in the Spectator, to declare for myself. Toe 
manner of the insurrection I contrive by your 
means, which shall be no other than that Tom Mog- 
got, who is at our tea-table every morning, shall read 
it to us; and if my dear can take the hint, and say 
not one word, but let this be the beginning of a new 
life without further explanation, it is very well; for 
as soon as the Spectator is read out,,I shall, without 
more ado, call for the coach, name the hour when I 
shall be at home, if I ••omo at all: if I do not, they 
may go to dinner. If my spouse only swells and 
says nothing, Tom and I go out together, and all is 
well, as I said before; but if she begins to command 
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or expostulate, you shall in my uext to you receive 
a full account of her resistance and submission, fur 
submit the dear thing must, to, 

“ Sir, 

“ Your most obedient humble Servant, 

“ Anthony Fheeman. 

“ P, S I hope I need not tell you that I desire 
this may be in jour very next.’’ 
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.-Mens sibi conscia recti.—Vino. /I’ll. i. 608. 

\ intention. 

It is the great art and secret of Christianity, if I 
may use that phrase, to manage oui actions to the 
best advantage, and to direct them in such a man¬ 
ner that every thing we do may turn to account at 
that, great day, when every thing we have done will 
be set before us. 

In order to give this consideration its full weight, 
we may cast all our actions under the division of 
such ns aic m themselves either good, evil, or in¬ 
different. If we divide our iu ten turns after the 
same manner and consider them with regard to our 
actions, we may discover that great art and seciet 
of religion which I hate here mentioned. 

A good intention, joined to a good action, gives 
it its proper force and efficacy; joined to an evil 
action, extenuates its malignity, and in some cases 
takes it wholly away; and joined to an indifferent 
action, turns it to a vntue, and makes it meritorious 
as fai as human actions tail be so. 

In the next place, to consider in the same man¬ 
ner the influence of an evil intention upon our 
‘ps. An evil intention pervcits the best of act 

-tfcnd makes then., in reality, what the latheis 
with a witty kind of zeal have termed the virtues of 
the heathen wot Id, so many sliming sins.* It de¬ 
stroys the innocence of an indifferent action, and 
gives an evil action all possible blackness and horror, 
or, in the cmphatical language of sacred writ, 
makes “ sin exceeding sinful.”f 

If, in the last place, we consider the nature of an 
indifferent intention, we shall tirnl that it destroys 
the merit of a good action ; abates, but never takes 
away, the malignity of an evil action ; and leaves 
an indifferent action in its natural state of in¬ 
difference. 

It is therefore of unspeakable advantage to possess 
our nnuds with on habitual good intention, and to 
aim all our thoughts, words, and actions at some 
laudable end, whether it bo the glory of our Maker, 
the good of mankind, or the benefit of our own 
souls. 

This is a sort of thrift or good husbandry in moral 
life, which does not throw away any single action, 
but makes every one go as far as it can. It multi¬ 
plies the means of salvation, increases the number 
of our virtues and diminishes that of our vices. 

There is something very devout, though not so 
solid, in Acosta’s aftswer to Limborch, who objects 
to him, the multiplicity of ceremonies in the Jewish 
religion, as washings, dresses, meats, purgations, 
and the like. The reply which the Jew makes upon 
this occasion, is, to the best of niy remembrance, as 
follows; “ There are not duties enough,” says he, 

“ in the essential parts of the law, for a zealous and 
active obedience. Time, place, and person are re¬ 
quisite, before you have an opportunity of putting 


* SjJeudldu peccata. + Rom. vlLJ3 


a moral virtue into practice. We have therefore,” 
says he, “ enlarged the sphere of our duty, and 
made many things, which are in themselves indif¬ 
ferent, a part of our religion, that we may have 
more occasions of showing our love to God, and in 
all the circumstances of life, by doing something to 
please him.” 

Monsieur St. Kvremond has endeavoured to pal¬ 
liate the superstitions of the Roman Catholic reli r 
gtou with the same kind of apology, where lie pre¬ 
tends to consider the different spnits of the Papists 
and the Calvinists, as to the great points wherein 
they disagree. He tells us, that the former are act¬ 
uated by love, and the other by fear; and that in 
their expressions of duty and devotion towards the 
Supreme Being, the former seem particularly care¬ 
ful to do every thing which may possibly please him, 
and the other to abstain from every thing which 
may possibly displease him. 

But notwithstanding this plausible reason with 
winch both the Jew uud the Roman Catholic would 
excuse their respective superstitious, it is certain 
there is something in them very jiermcious to man¬ 
kind, and destmetive to religion; because the in¬ 
junction of superfluous ceicmouics makes such ac¬ 
tions duties, as were before indifferent, and by that 
means renders religion moie burdensome and diffi¬ 
cult than it is in its own nature, betrays many into 
sms of omission which they could not otherwise he 
guiliy of, and fixes the mind of the vulgar to the 
shadowy, unessential points, instead of the more 
weighty and more important matters of (he law. 

This zealous and active obedience however takes 
place ip the great point we aie recommending; for 
if, instead of prcsmbiug to ourselves indifferent act¬ 
ions as duties, we apply a good intention to all our 
most indifferent actions, we make our very existence 
one continued act ot obedience, wp turn our diver¬ 
sions uud amusements to our eternal advantage|m.nd 
are pleasing Hun (whom we are made to please) in 
all the circumstances and occurrences of life. 

It is tins excellent frame of nnud, this holy offici- 
ousnese (if I may be allowed to call it such), which 
is recommended to Us by theapostle in that uncommon 
precept wherein he directs us to propose to ourselves 
(he gloiy of our Creator in all our Ihost indifferent 
actions, “• whether wo eat or drink, or whatsoever 
we do ”* 

A person, therefore, who is possessed wlW such 
an habitual good intention as that which I have 
been here speaking of, enters upon no single cir¬ 
cumstance of life, without considering it as well- 
pleusuig to the great Author of his being, conform¬ 
able to the dictates of reason, suitable to human na¬ 
ture in general, or to that particular station in 
which Providence has placed him. He lives in a 
erpetual sense of the Divine Preseme, regards 
unself as acting, in the whole course of his ex¬ 
istence, under the observation and inspection of 
that Being, who is privy to all his motions and all 
his thoughts,who knows his “ down-sitting and his 
uprising, who is about lus path, and about his bed, 
and spieth out all his ways.”f Iu a word, ha re¬ 
members that the eye ot his Judge is always upon 
him, and in every action he reflects that h«4* doing 
What is commanded or allowed by him who will 
hereafter either reward or punish it. Jhis was the 
character of those holy men of old, who, in that 
beautiful phrase of Scripture, are said tb have 
“ walked with God.’’$ 


* 1 Cor, ti. 31. t Psalm cxxxU. 8, 3. ] Gen, v. <8. vt P. 
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Win n I employ my.si'lf upon a puper of morality, j is as unjust in Ins dirhlings 11s lie who takes up goods 


I generally consider how I may recommend tin 1 
particular vntue which I tuat of, liy the pioiopts 
or examples of the aneient heathens, h) that, menus, 
if possible, to shame those who have gieutei ad¬ 
vantages of knowing their duty, and theiefoie 
greater obligations to pertoim it, into a bettei touise 
of life; besides, that many among us aie unieasoii- 
ably disposed to give a ianer healing to a Pagan 
philosopher than to a Ohustiun waiter. 

I shall, therefoie, pioduee an instance of this 
exeellent fiamh of mind ill a speech of Sin lates, 
wlueh is quoted by Erasmus. This great philoso¬ 
pher on the day of Ins execution, a little belme the 
diaught of poison was brought to bun, entertaining 
his friends with a discouise 011 the miirioitality o! 
the soul, lias these wolds “ Whethci or no (foil 
will approve of my actions, 1 know not; but this I 
am biire of, that I have at all times made it my 
. endeavour to please him, and I lime a good hope 
that this my endeavour will he accepted by him ” 
Wo find in these wolds ot that gieat man (he 


of a tiadesman without intention or ability to pay 
him. Of the few of the, class wlm h I think lit to 
consider, there arc not two in ten who succeed, 
insomuch that I know a man of good sense who put 
his sou to a blacksmith, though an oflei was made 
linn ot Ins being leceived as a page to a man of 
quality. Theic aie not more eupp'es 1 onir out of 
the wars than there ate flora those gieat services, 
some through discontent lose then speech, some tin ir 
niciimues, otheis their senses, or then liu-s» amlaI 
seldom see a man thoroughly discontented, hut I 
conclude he has had the favour of some great man. 
1 have known of such as have been for twenty yeals 
togethci within a mouth of a good employ mi nt, but 
necei amend at the happiness of Leiug possessed 
of any thing. 

Theie is nothing more culinary, than that a man, 
who has got into a c oiisideialdo station, shall imme¬ 
diately altei his mahnei of tieating all his friends, 
and (huh that moment he is to deal with you as if 
he were yoni late. You aie no longei to be eon- 


habitual good intention winch I would heic me ill- I suited, even in luatleis which concern youiself; 


cate, and with wlm h that divine philosophic always 
acted. I shall only add, th.it Eiasmus, who was 
an Ulihigoted luiman catholic, was so much tiau- 
spoited with this passage ot hoc wiles, that he could 
scarce tuibcui looking upon Inn. as a saint, and de¬ 
siring him to pray lor him , in as that ingenious am! 
learned writer has expiessed himself 111 a much 
moie lively mainiei ; “ Wtieii I icllec t cm such a 
speech, pronounced by such a prison, I carl scale e 
loibcni crying out, 1 »S'uio ie Sooolo, owe pro nolm 
O holy Socrates, p.ay tor us ’’—L. t 
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but join patiou is ot a species above you, and a 
fiee communication with you is not to be expedel. 
This, peih.ips, may be yum (ondition all the vclule 
ho be,us ottice; and when that is at an end, you 
aie as intimate as ever you vveic, and he will lake it 
'veiy ill if you keep the distance he prescribed you 
towards him 111 his guudeur. One would think 
this should lie a behaviour a mall could tall into 
with the vvoist grace imaginable; hut they who 
j know the vvoild have seen it mine than once. I 
have often, with secret pity, heaid the same mini 
who has prolcssed Ins abhoi 1 cnee against all kind 
I ol passive behaviour, lose minutes, hums, 'lays, and 
I years, in a liuilless attendance on erne who had no 
inclination to bclnend him. It is veiy much to lie 
icgieltcd, that the gieat have one paiticulai pnvi- 
lege above the lest of the w01 Id, ol being slow 111 
ice cuing implosions of kindness, and quick in 
taking otleiice. The elevation above the rest of 
I run some time ago lay belme the vvoild the 1111- mankind, except in very guat minds, makes nun 


Sene itii- 


Jcv 
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happy condition of the tiadmg pint ot mankind, 
who sutler by want of punctuality#ni the dealing- 
of persons ahov# them, but then; is u set of men 
j who are much mole the objects ot compassion than 


j even those, and these aie the dependants on gieat 
j men, *0111 they are pleased to take under then 
j protection as sin h us aie to slnue in their tiieiidslnp 
| and favour. These indeed, as wellfiom the homage 
I that is accepted tiom them, as the hopes which are 
given to them, are become a soil of creditors; and 
these debts, being debts ot honour, ought, according 
to the uccustomed maxim, to be fust discharged. 

When 1 speak of depeudaut;, I would not be un¬ 
derstood to mean those who aie wmtides* 111 them¬ 
selves, or who, without any cull, will pi ess into the 
company of their betteis. Nor, when I speak of 
patrons, do I mean those who either have it lint m 
their power, or have no obligation to assist their 
tiiends; but I speak of such leagues where there is 
power uud obligation on the one part, and merit 
and expectation oil the other. ^ 

The division ot patron and client, may, 1 believe, 
include a third of our nation . the want of meiit and 
real worth in the client, will strike out about ninety- 
nmo in a bundled of these; and the want of ability 
111 patrons, as many of that kind. But, however, I 
must beg leave to say, that he who will take up an- other, especially if he he above you, is not to be pci 

other's time and fuitune 111 his soivicc, though he j —- 

has no prospect of re w aiding his merit towards him, I m * Tbo„o. 


so giddy, that they do not see aftel the same man- 
lici they did beime. Thus they despise then old 
fi lends, and stave to extend then mien “ts to new 
pi etc 11 deli. By till T liifn.s it often happens, that 
when you come to know Imw you lost such an em¬ 
ployment, you Will find the m.111 who got it Hovel 
dleamed ot it; but, feu-noth, ho was to be surpnsed 
into it, or perhaps solicited to icieive it. Upon 
such occasions as these a man may peiliaps glow 
out of humour. If you aie so, all mankind will tall 
111 with the patron, and you are a humourist and 
untiactable it you aie capable of being sour at a 
disappointment, but it is the same thing whether 
you do or do not resent ill-usage, you will be Used 
after the same manner; as some good mothers will 
he sure to whip their chihhcu till they 1 ly, and then 
whip them for c rying. 

There are but two ways of doing any thing with 
great people, and those arc by making yourself 
either considerable or agreeable. The former is 
not to be attained but by iindiug a way to live with¬ 
out them, or concealing that you want them ; the 
latter is only by fading into their taste and plea¬ 
sures. This is, of all the employments in the world, 
the most servile, except it happens to be of youi 
own natural humour. For to be agreeable to an- 


! 




sessed of such qualities and accomplishments as 
should render you agreeable m yourself, but such as 
make you agreeable in respect to him. An imita 
turn ol lus faults, or a compliance, if not .subserv¬ 
ience to his vices, must be the measure of your 
lomluct. 

When it, comes to (hat, the unnatural state a man 
lives in, when lus patron pleases, is ended ; and Ins 
guilt and complaisance are objected to him, though 
the man whu rejects him tor has vices was not only 
hyi paitncr, hut seducer. Thus the client (like a 
young woman who lias given up the innoi enee which 
made her charming) has not only lost Ins time, hut 
also the virtue which could render lum capable of 
resenting the injury which is done him. 

It would he endless to recount the tru ks of turn¬ 
ing you off from themselves to persons who have 
less power to serve you, the ait of being souy tor 
such an unaccountable accident in your hcliaviotii, 
that such a one (who, peihaps, has never heaul ol 
you) opposes youi advancement; and if you have 
any thing more than ordmaiy m you, you me 
llattcied with a whisper, lh.it it is no woiulei people 
are so slow m doing lor a man of youi talents, and 
tnc like 

Aftei all tins treatment, I must still add the 
pleasantest insolence of all, winch I hive once in 
twice seta, to wit, lli.il when a silly login' lias 
(blown away one part m three ol Ins life in liupioht- 
ablci attendance, it is taken wonderfully ill that ho 
wuhdiaws, and is icsolvcd to employ the vest I'm 
himself. 

When we consider these things, and relied upon 
so many honest nature's (which our. who makes ob- 
icrvalicm ofwh.it passes, may have seen) that have 
unseat vied by such soil ol applu at ions, it is too me 
lane holy a scene to dwell upon ; therefore 1 shall 
take another oppoitcuuty to disc muse ol good 
patrons, and distinguish sui li as have done then 
duty to those who have depended upon them, and 
were not aide to act without then favour. Worthy 
patrons ate like Plato’s (iuardian Angels, who are 
always doing good to then wauls; hot negligent 
patterns a.e like Kpicunts’s gods, that lie lolling on 
the clouds, and, instead ol blessings, pour down 
storms and tempests mi the lie ads ot those that aie 
otteimg mediae to them.* 

T 
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Kitudiil moitfs, hoc *»niit < Tim ns 

Ovid, tie I’oiilo, II ix -47. 
In^nuom arts, wliore tiny an oiiiraiieo lind, 

Sol ten the manncis, and subdue the mind 

I cots si pf it a human soul without education like 
marble in the quarry, which shows none- of its in¬ 
herent beauties, until the skill of the polislici fetches 
out the colours, makes the surface shine, unit dis¬ 
covers eveiy ornamental cloud, spot, and vein that 
ruu* through the body of it. Education, after the 
same manner, when it works upon a noble mind, 
draws out to view every latent virtue and perfection, 
which without such helps ate never aide to make, 
their appearance. 

If my leadei will give me leave to change the al¬ 
lusion so soon upon him, 1 shall make use of the 
same instance to illustrate I lie force of education, 


• Thu Spectator has nut I lolly represented here the’ Rods of 
Epicurus- they were supposed to he indolent and uninterested 
til the Sans of men, hut nut mahgniini or cruel beings. 


which Aristotle has brought to explain his doctrine 
of substantial forms, when he tells us that a statue 
lies hid in a block of marble; and that the art of 
the statuary only clears away the superfluous mat¬ 
ter, aucl removes the rubbish. The figure is in 
stour, the sculptor only finds it. What sculpture is 
to a block of marble, education is to a human soul. 
The philosopher, the saint, or tho hero, the wise, 
the good, or the gieat man, very often lie hid and 
concealed in a plebeian, which a pioper education 
might have diinitei red, and havo brought to light. 

I am, therefore, much delighted with reading the 
accounts of savage nations, and with contemplating 
those viitues which are wild and uncultivated; to 
see courage exerting itself m fierceness, resolution 
in obstinacy, wisdom iu cunning, patience in sulleu- 
uess ami despair. 

Men’s passions operate variously, and appear in 
different kinds of actions, according as they afh 
more or less rectified and swayed by reason. When 
one heais of negroes, who upon the death of their 
masters, or upon changing their service, liang them¬ 
selves upon the next tree, as it frequently happens 
in our Amciican plantations, who can forbear ad¬ 
orning their fidelity, though it expresses itself in so 
iliiM'li’ul a manual? What might not that savage 
g i eat ness of soul which appears in these poor 
! wieli'lies on many occasions be raised to, were it 
rightly cultivated ■> And vvli.it coloui of exc use can 
tlieic be for the contempt with which we treat tins 
p.utofcui species’ that vve should not put them 
upon the common looted humanity; that we should 
only set an insignificant line upon the man wlm 
mill dels them ; llay, that vve should, as much an ill 
Us lies, cut them off' 1'iom the prospect of happiness 
in anothei woild as well as m this, and deny them 
that winch vve look upon as the proper means for 
J attaining it ? 

i Since 1 am engaged oil this subject, l cannot for. 
heai mentioning a story which I iiavc lately heard,’ 
and which is so well attested, that 1 have no manner 
ol leason to suspect the truth of it. I may call it 
a kind of wild tragedy that passed about twelve' years 
ago at 81. Christopher’s, one of mil Bntibh Leeward 
islands. The negroes who were the persons con- 
ceineil in it, wei'e all of them the slaves of a gentle¬ 
man, who is now m England. 

Tins gentleman, among his negroes, had a young 
woman, who was looked upon as a most c^faordi- 
nary beauty by those of her own complexion. He 
had at the same time two young fc Hows, who were 
| likewise negroes ami slaves, remarkable for the 
j comeliness of their peisons, and for the friendship 
winc h they hole to one another. It unfortunately 
happened that both of them fell in love with the fe¬ 
male negro above mentioned, who would have been 
veiy glad to have taken cither ol them for her bus- 
; hand, provided they would agiee. between themselves 
' wine'll should he the mail. But they were both so 
I passionately in love with her, that neither of them 
would think of giving hci up to his lival,; and at 
the same time were so true to one another, that, 
neither of them would think of gaming her without 
lus friend’s consent. The torments of these two 
Infers were the discourse of the family to which they 
belonged, who could not forbear observing thu 
strange complication of passions which perplexed 
the health of the poor negroes, that often dropped 
expressions of tho uneasiness they underwent, and 
how impossible it was for either of them ever to bo 
happy. 

Alter a long struggle between love and friendship. 
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truth and jealousy, they one day took a walk to- ; No. 216.] WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER7,1711. 
gather in to a wood, carrying their mistress along with j Siquldem hereto possis, nil prlus, neque fortius 
them . where, after abundance of lamentations, they ( Verum si maples, neque perfteies navltcr, 

stabbed her to the heart, of which she immediately I Atque, ubl puli non potens, cum nemo expetet. 

II.. , .. . .. . ' nn.,.1 idtrn ail oam coiiiou indlodiiD 


died, A slave who wus at his w ork not far from the I 
(dace where this astonishing piece of cruelty was com¬ 
mitted, hearing the shrieks of the dying person, ran 
to sec what was the occasion of them. lie theie 
discovered the woman lying dead upon the ground, 
with the two negroes on each side of her, kissiug 
the dead corpse, weeping uver it, and beating their 
breasts in the utmost agonies of grief and despair I 
He immediately ran to the English family with (lie 
news of what lie had seen ; who, upon coming to the I 
place, saw the woman dead, und the two negmes 
expiring by her with wounds they had given them¬ 
selves. 

We see iu this amazing instance of baibarity, 1 


Siquidem hereto possis, nil prim, neque fortius 
Verum si maples, neque perfteios naslter, 

Atque, ubl puti non potens, cum nemo expetet. 
Infects pace, ultro ad earn veitics, tndtcuun 
1 e aiuare, et ferre non posse actum esl, dicet, 
Pcnsti' eludet, ubi te victum sensertt. 

Txh. Eun act i. sc 1. 

O brave 1 oh excellent! if you maintain it' 

But if you try, and can't go through with spirit. 

And finding you can t bear it, uninvited, 

Your peace unmade, all of your own accord. 

You come and swear you love, and can't endure it, , 
flood night 1 all's over 1 ruin'd 1 and undono I 
She 11 jilt you, when she secs you in her power 

COLMAN. 

“ To Mr. Spectator. 

“Sir, 


selves - “ Tl,Ih 1810 inform X ou > that Mr ' Freeman hai * 

We see in this amazing instance of baibarity, "0 sooner taken coach, but his lady was taken with 
what strange dtsordets are bred in the minds of a terrible fit of the vapours, which it is feared will 
those men whose passions are not ,emulated by v.i- j her miscarry, if not endanger her life ; there- 

tuc, and disciplined by icason. Though the action dear Sir if you know of any receipt that is good 

which I have incited is in itself full of guilt and thu ‘ a8!ll0,lttblc dwtemper be 


which Ibave incited is in itself full of guilt and ^motiaoie r 

horror, it p.oceeded limn a te.npe, of mind which leased to communicate it for the good of the public, 
might have produced very noble fiuits, had it been al11 * y 011 "’dl oblige Vours, „ 

ililormed and guided by a suitable education. (( ' 0E " ILI " 

It is tlierolore au unspeakable blessing to be born aliij SPECTATOR, 

in those pails of the world wheie wisdom and know- “ ’Iho uproar was so great as^soon as I had read 


ledge Hoimsli; though it must be confessed, there | the Spectator conceining Mrs. Freeman, that after 
are, even in these parts, several poor iininstructeil per- \ many revolutions m her temper, of laging, swoon- 
sou., who are but little above the inhabitants of J mg, railing, fainting, pitying herself, ami lcvihng 
those nations of whu h I have been here speaking; hei husband, upon au accidental coming iu of a 
as those who hare had the advantage of a more li- neighbouring lady (who says she has wot to you 
beial education use above one another by several also), she had nothing lett lor it but to fall into a 
different degrees of perfection. For, to return to fit. I had the honour to read the paper to her, and 
our statue in the block of inaiblc, we see lfsome have pretty good command of countenance and lem- 
1 1 oics only begun to he chipped, sometimes rough- per ou such occasions; and soon found my historical 
hewn, and but just sketched into a human figure ; ! name to be Tom Meggot in your writings, but con- 
sometimes we see the man appearing distinctly in | coaled myself until I saw how it affected Mrs. Free- 


limes only begun to be chipped, sometimes rough- per ou such occasions; and soon found my historical 
hewn, and but just sketched into a human figure ; ! name to be Tom Meggot in your writings, but con- 
somctimes we see the man appearing distinctly in coaled myselt until I saw how it affected Mrs, l 1 rec¬ 
all his limbs and fealutes, sometimes we find the man. She looked frequently at her husband, as 
figure wrought up to a great elegancy, but seldom often at me; and she did not tremble as she tilled 
meet with any to winch the Land of a Phidias or tea, until she came to the circumstance of Arm 
Praxiteles could uot give several nice touches and strong’s writing out a piece of lully for an opera 
finishings. , tunc. Then she burst out, bhe was exposed, she 


finishings. tunc. Then she burst out, bhe was exposed, she 

Discount's (if morality, and reflections upon was deceived, she was wionged and abused. The 
human nature, arc the best means we can make use tea-cup was thrown into the fire; and without 
of to improve our minds, and gain a true knowledge taking vengeance oil her spouse, she said to me, 
of out selves, and consequently to recover our souls that I was a pretending coxcomb, a meddler that 
out of the vice, ignorance, and prejudice, which na- knew not what it was to interpose in so nice an 
turalljtpeavc to them. I have all along piofcssed affair as between a man and his wife, To which 


of ouiseives, and consequently to recover our souls that I was a pretending coxcomb, a meddler that 
out of the vice, ignorance, and prejudice, which na- knew not what it was to interpose in so nice an 
turallj^Hcave to them. I have all along piofcssed affair as between a man and his wife. To which 
mysolf in this paper a promoter of these great Mr. Freeman: ‘Madam, were I less tond of you 
ends; and I flatter myself that Ido from day to than I am, 1 should not have taken this way of 
day eonti lliute something to the polishing of men’s writing to the Spectator to inform a woman, whom 
minds : at least my design is laudable, whatever God and nature has placed under my direction, with 
the execution maybe. I must confess I am not a what I request of her; but since you are so indiscreet 
little encouraged m it by many letters which I re- M not ,0 take the I 1111 *- which I gave you in that 
ceive from unknown hands, in approbation of my paper, I must tell you, Madam, in so many words, 
endeavours ; and must take this opportunity of re- that vou have for a long and tedious space of time 
turning my thanks to those who write them, and ex- acted a part unsuitable to the sense you ought to 
eu8ing myself for not inserting several of them in have of the subordination in which you are placed, 
my papers, which I am sensible would be a very And I must acquaint you, once for all, that the fel- j 
great ornament to them. Should I publish the low without’—‘ Ha, Tom!’—(here the footman en- 


great ornament to th_ _ _ .. _ 

praises which are so well penned, they would do tered and answered, Madam) ‘ Sirruh, don’t you 
honour to the persons who write them, hut my pub- know my voice ? Look upon me when I speak to 
lishing of them would, I fear, be a sufficient instance you.’—* I say, Madam, this fellow hero is to know 


to the world that I did not deserve them.—C. 


i of me myself, whether I am at leisure to see com¬ 
pany or not. I am from this hour master of this 
nouse; and my business in it, and every where else, 
is to behave myself in such a manner, as it shall be 
hereafter an honour to you to bear my name; and 
your pride that you are the delight, the darling, and 
ornament of a man of honour, useful and esteemed 
by his friends; and 1 no longer one that had*buried 
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some merit in the woild, in compliance to a froward , No> 2 17.] THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 8, 1711. 
humour which has grown upon an agreeable woman j 

bv his indulgence/ Mr. Freeman ended this with i r* —-l unc ftvnilua simplex, 

a" tenderness in his aspect, and a downcast eye, Et pant«r loto repetilur clamor ab antro^ ^ ^ 

winch showed he was extremely moved at the , 

■>uguish he saw her Hi; for she sat swelling with 

passron, and her eyes firmly fixed on the fire; when f SHAr i cntertain m wader l0 . d wilh 8omB 
I, fearing be would lose all again, took upon me to , letfors ftom J V ? 

provoke her out of that amiable sorrow she was >n, ; the des t / oa of J club whe(her tual or im ° 

to tall upon me ; upon which I said very seasonably T An . 1 , , . . e , 

f c l i ,1 \ * i i ilk T - J \ ^ J & 3nar y * cannot determine; but am apt to taufcv. 

fitf- mr friend, that indeed Mr. breeniun was become I r. .. A •. „ , * . 1 . J' 


provoke her out of that amiable sorrow she was in, 

f ,, i l i j 1 , 0 # uesciipuou or a ciuo. Whether m 

to tall upon me ; upon which I said very seasonably j j tai f not dctcrn , lne; ’ but anl t 

he my friend that indeed Mr. Freeman was become f ha( / he writcr of „ whoeVe ’ r she h ‘ is 

ic common talk ol he town; and that nothing w™ k)n(] ()f nodurnal ip out of £ Pr 0 


■ : ;rv i that «<> writer of it, whoever she is, has formed a 

he common talk ol the town ; and that nothing was k)]1(] ()f nodurDal io out of £ Pr own fa 

much V'T’ 85 i W<1S i " 1 company Ml. Wll ,,„ 10r thl , bu or “ 0 , hor lcll „ muy C 0 Dd J e 

F reemati bad promised to come o such a place [(| (hp amendm( , nt of that kind uf pe ,, 0I) ' who are 

Lpon which the good ady turned her soltness .n o ror , s(Mltcd ln lt , and whoSe dmracters are frequent 
downright .age and threw the scalding tea-kettle pn ‘ h ln the wurld . 1 

upon your humble servant, new into the middle ol 

the room, and cried out she was the unfortuimtest “ Mil. .Scectai on, 

of all women. Others kept family dissatisfactions j “ In some of yom lir-t papers you were pleased 


for homs of privacy and letirement. No apology tu give the public a very diverting account ol several 
was to be made to her, no expedient to he found, no clubs and nocturnal assemblies, hut I a in a member 
previous manner of breaking what was anuss in her; of a soi letv whah has wholly escaped your noticp, 
out all the world was to be acquainted with her I menu a club of Slie-Romps. We take each a 
j errors, without the least admonition. Mr. Freeman hackney-coach, and meet once a week in a laige 
j was going to make a softening speech, but I inter- upper-chamber, which vve lure by the year for that 
j posed ‘ Look you. Madam, I have nothing to say purpose ; our landlord and ins family, who are quiet 
to this maltei, but you ought to consider you me people, constantly contriving to be abroad on our 
: now past a chicken , this humour, which was well dub-night. Wo are tio sooner conic together, than 
j enough in a gill, is insuffeiablc in one of your mo- , we throw off all that modesty and reserveduess 
thrrlv character.’ With that she lost all patience, with which our sex are obliged to disguise themselves 
j and Hew directly at her husband’s periwig. I got ' in public places. I am not able to express the 
I her in my arms, and defended my fiieml; he , pleasure we enjoy from ten at night till lour in the 
I making signs at the same time that it was too much, i morning, in being as rude as you men can be for 
l beckoning, nodding, and frowning over her 1 your lives. As our play runs high, the room is iin- 

shoulder, that ho was lost it he did not persist. In mediately filled with hiokeu fans, torn petticoats, 

this manner we Hew round and round the room in lappets, or head-dicsscs, tlounces, turbelows, gaiters, 
a moment, until the lady I spoke of above and and woiking-aprons I had forgot to tell you at 

servants entered, upon which she fell upon the first, lliut besides the coaches we como in ourselves, 

much as bieathless. I still kept up my friend : but there is one which stands always empty to carry off 
ho, with a very silly uir, bid thorn bring the coach out dead men, for so we call nil those fiagineiits and 
to the door, and wc went off; I being torred to bid tatters with which the loom is stiewed, and which 
the coachman drive on. We wete no sooner come we pack up together m bundles, and put into the 
to my lodgings, hut all his vote's relations came to , afoicsaid coach. It is no small diversion for us to 
lnquue after him; and Mis. Freeman’s mother meet the next night at some member’s chamber, 
writ a note, whcicm she thought never to have seen where every one is to pick out what belongs to her 
this day, and so Ibith. from this confused bundle of silks, stuffs, laces, and 

“ In’ a word, Sir, I am afiaul we aie upon a ribands. I have Luther to given you an account of 
thing we have no talenls i'or , and I can observe al- our diversion on ordinary club-nights; but must ac- 
ready, my friend looks upon me rather as a man quaint you further, that once a month wc demolish 
that knows a weakness ol him that lie is ashamed of, a prude, that is, we get some queer formal creature 
than one who has rescued him from skvery. Mr. m among us, and unrig her in an instant. Our last 
Spectator, I am but a young fellow, and if Mr ; month’s prude was so armed and fortified in wbalo- 
Fremnan submits, I shall be looked upon as ail m- hone anil buckram, that we had much ado to come 
ccndiary, and ucver get a wife as long as I breathe, at her; hut you would huve died with laughing to 
He has indeed sent word home he shall lie at have seen how the sober awkward thing looked when 
Hampstead to-night; but I believe fear of the first she was forced out of her intrenehments. ln short, 
ousel after this rupture has too great a place in this Sir, it is impossible to give you a true notion of our 
resolution. Mrs. Freeman has a very pretty sister; sport, unless you would come one night amongst 
suppose I delivered him up, and articled with her jus; and though it be directly agaiust the rules of 
mother for her bringing him home. If he has not J our society to admit a male visitant, we repose so 
courage to stand it (you are a great casuist), is it ! much confidence in your silence and taciturnity, 
such an ill thing to bring myself off as well as [ can ?! that it was agreed by the whole club, at our last 
What makes me doubt my man is, that I find ho meeting, to give you entrance for one night us a 
thinks it reasonable to expostulate at least with her? Spectator. 

and Captain Sentry will tell you, if you let your. “ I am your humble Servant, 

orders be disputed, you are no longer a commander. “ Kitty Tebmaoaixt. 

I wish you could advise me how to get clear of this „ p g Wc 6haUd( . mo)isll 4 p rude next Thursday.” 
business handsomely i ours, • 

T, “Tom Mkguot.” Though I thank Kitty for her kind offer, I do no' 

' 4t present find in myself any inclination to venture 
--- my person with her and her romping companion*. 

I should regard myself as a second Clodine in- 
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I truding on the mysterious rites of the Bona Dea, 
and should apprehend being demolished as much as 
the prude. 

Tne following letter comes from a gentleman, 
whose taste I tind is much too delicate to endure 
the least advance towards romping. I may perhaps 
hereaftei improve upon the hint he has given me, 
and make it the subject of a whole Spectator; in the 
mean time take it as it follows in his own words. 

“ Mil. Sn;c TAIOli, 

“ It is my misfortune to be in love with a young 
creature who is daily committing faults, which, 
though they give me the utmost Uneasiness, I know 
not how to rcpiove her for, or even acquaint her 
with. Siie is pielty, dresses well, is rich, and good- 
humoured; but either wholly neglects, or has no 
notion of that which polite people have agreed to 
distinguish by the name of delicacy. After mu ic- 
turn fioui a walk the other day she thiew heisclf 
into an elbow-chair, and piolessed before a laige 
company, that she was all over in a sweat She 
told me this afternoon that her stomach ached; and 
was complaining yesterday at dimmi ot something 
that stuck in hi i teeth 1 limited her with a basket 
of fruit last summer, which she ate so very greedily, 
as almost made me lcsolvc never to see hei mole. 
Ill ahoit, Sir, I begin to tremble whenevei I see liei 
about to speak or move As she does not want 
sense, if she takes these hints I am happy ; if not, I 
am more than aliaul, that these tilings which slunk 
me even m the behaviour of a mistress, will appeal 
ilisuppoitable in that ot a wife. 

“ 1 am, Sir, yours,” &e. 

My next letter tomes from a eon espondeii (.whom 
I cannot hut very much value, upon the aieoinu 
wlnth she gives of heisell. 

“ Mr. Spectator, 

“ I am happily arnvod at a state of tranquillity, 
which few people envy, 1 mean that of an old maid . 
therefore beiug wholly unconcerned m all that 
medley of follies which our sr\ is apt to (untract 
from their silly fondness ot ymns, I read your liiil- 
lorie.s on us without provocation. 1 can say with 
Hamlet, 

—--- M.ui delights not me. 

Nor woman either 

** Therefore, dear Sir, as you never spare youi 
own sex, do not he afraid of reproving what is lidi- 
cnlous in on is, and you will oblige ut least one 
woman, who is 

11 Your humble Seivant, 

“Susannah Frost.” 

“ Mr. Spectator. 

“ I am wife to a clergyman, and cannot help 
thinking that in your tenth or tithe character of 
womankind you meant myself, therefore I have no 
quarrel against you for the other nine characters. 

“ Your humble Servant, 

X. “A. II." 


No. 218.1 FRIDAY', NOVEMBER 9, 1711. 

Quid de quoque viro, et eui diciu, sn-pc on veto 

Hon Ep .iva 68. 

_Have a care 

Of whom yim talk, lo whom, and what, and whore 

1 ’ooi.rr, 

I happened the other day, as my way is, to 
stroll into a little toffee-house beyond Ahlgate; and 
us I sat Iheie two or three very plain sensible men 


' were talking of the Spectator. One said, he hnd 
( that morning drawn the great benefit ticket; an¬ 
other wished he had; but a third shaked Ins head 
I and said, It was a pity that the wuter of that paper 
I was such a sort of man, that it wus no great mat- 
! ter whether he had it or no. He is, it seems, said 
the good man, the most extravagant creature m the 
woiid; has run through vast sums, and yet been in 
continual want ■ a man, for all he talks so well ot 
economy, unlit for any of the offices of liftj by re a¬ 
son of his profuseness. It would be an unhappy 
thing to he his wife, his child, or his friend ; and 
yet he talks as well of those duties of life as any 
one. Much reflection has brought me to so e;rey 
a contempt for every tiling winch is fal.se, that this 
heavy accusation gave me no manner of uneasiness , 
Imt at the same time it threw me into deep thought 
upon the subject of fame in general; and I could 
not hut pity sudi as were so weak, as to value what 
the common people say out of their own talkative 
tempci to the advantage or diminution of those 
whom they mention, without being moved either by 
malice or good will. It will he too long to expa¬ 
tiate upon the sense all mankind have of lame, and 
the inexpressible pleasure which there is in the 
approbation of woithy men, to all who are capable 
ot worthy actions; hut mclliinks one may divide the 
general weld fame, into three diflcieut species, as 
it lcgards the different uidor.s of mankind who Imvr 
any tiling to do with it. Fume therefore may he 
divided into gloiy, which respects the here); lepu- 
tation, winch is preserved by evciy gentleman , and 
Cl edit, which must he suppoited by cveiy tradesman 
These possessions in fame aie dearer than life to 
those characters uf men, or lather are the lite of 
these characters, Gloiy, while the hero jiuisues 
great and noble cntei jniscs, is impregnable, and 
all the assailants of his renown do hut show then 
pain and impatience of its brightness, without 
throwing the least shade upon it. 11 the Inundation 
of a lugli name he vntue and service, all that is 
offered against it is but rumour, winch is too slunt- 
livecl to stand up in competition with glory, which 
is everlasting. 

Reputation, wluth is the portion of cveiy man 
who would live with the elegant and knowing part 
of mankind, is as stable as ghuy, if it he as well 
founded ; and the common cause of human society 
ir thought concerned when we hear a man of good 
behaviour calumniated. Besides which, accenting 
to a prevailing custom among us, every man has 
his defence in his own arm; and reproach is soon 
checked, put out of countenance, and overtaken by 
disgrace. 

The most unhappy of all men, and the most ex¬ 
posed to the malignity or wantonness of the com¬ 
mon voice, is the trader. Credit is undone in whis¬ 
pers. The tradesman’s wound ts received from one 
who is more private and more cruel than the ruffian 
with the lantern and dagger. The manner of re¬ 
peating a man’s name,—As; “ Mr. Cash, Oh' do 
you leave your money at his shop? Why, do you 
know Mr Searoom? He is indeed a general mer¬ 
chant.” I say, I have seen, from the iteration of u 
man’s name hiding one thought of him, and ex¬ 
plaining what you hide, by saying something to his 
advantage when you speak, a merchant hurt in his 
credit; and lum who, cveiy day he lived, literally 
nddod to the value of his native country, undone by 
one who was only a burden and a blemish to it. 
Since every body who knows the world is sensible 
of this great evil, how careful ought a man to he in 
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liis language of a merchant f It tnay possibly bo in 
i the power of a very shallow creature to lay the ruin 
of the best family in the most opulent city; ami 
the more so, the more highly he deserves of bis 
country; that is to say, the further he places his 
Health out of his hands, to draw home that of an¬ 
other climate. 

In this case an ill word may change plenty into 
want, and by a rash sentence a free and generous 
fortune may in a few days be reduced to beggary. 
How little does a giddy prater imagine, that an idle 
phrase to the disfavour of a merchant may be as 
pernicious in the consequence, as the forgery of a 
deed to bar an inheritance would be to a gentleman ? 
Land stands where it did before a gentleman was 
calumniated, and the state of a great action is just 
as it was before calumny was offered to diminish it, 
and there is time, place, and occasion expected to 
unravel all that is contrived against those charac¬ 
ters ; but the trader who is ready only for probable 
demands upon him, can have no armour against the 
inquisitive, the malicious, and the envious, who arc 
prepared to (ill the cry to his dishonour. Fire and 
sword are slow engines of destruction, in comparison 
of the babbler in the ease of the meichant. 

For this reason, I thought it an inimitable piece 
of humanity of a gentleman of my acquaintance, 
who bad gieat vai icty of affans, and used to talk 
with war ruth enough against gentlemen ii\ whom 
lie thought himself ill dealt With; that he would 
never let any tiling be urged against a merchant 
(mill whom he had any diffeiciue) except in a 
eouit of justice, lie used to sav, that to speak ill 
of a merchant was to begin his suit with judgment 
and execution. One cannot, 1 think, say more on 
tins occasion, than to lepcat, that the merit of the 
men hant is above that of oil other subjects: fn 
while he is untouched in his credit, Ins band-writing 
is a more portable coin for the service of his fellow- 
citizens, and his word the gold of Ophir to the 
country wherein he revidrs —T. 

No. 2111. J SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 10, 1711. 

Vis ca nnstia coco- Ovin.Met xlil Ml. 

'i hese 1 scarce call our own. 

Tiinna ure but few men who are not ambitious 
of distinguishing themselves in the nation or coun¬ 
try where they live, and of giovving cousideiable 
among those with whom they converse. There is j 
a knnl of grandeur and respect, winch the meanest | 
and most insignificant part of mankind endeavour to 
procuie in the little cucle of their filends and ac¬ 
quaintance. The pooiest mechanic, nay, the man 
who lives upon common alms, gets him Ins sot of 
admirers, and delights in that superiority which he 
enjoys over those who are in some inspects beneath 
him. This ambition, which is natuial to the soul 
of man, might, metliiuks, receive a very happy 
turn; and, if it were rightly directed, enntubute as 
much to a pci son’s advantage, as it generally docs 
to his uneasiness aud disquiet. 

I shall tlieinfoie put together some thoughts on , 
this subject, which I have not met with io othci. 
writers; aud shall set them down an they have oc¬ 
curred to me, without being at the pains to connect 
or methodize them. 

All superiority and pre-eminence that one man 
can have over another, may he reduced to the 
notion of quality, which, considered at large, is | 
either, that of fortune, body, or mind. The lust is 


(hat which consists in birth, title, or riches: it is 
the most foreign to our natures, and what we can 
the least call our own of any of the three kinds of 
quality. In relation (o the body, quality arises 
from health, strength, or beauty; which are nearer 
to us, aud mure a part of ourselves than the former. 
Quality, as it regards the nurid, has its rise from 
knowledge or virtue; and is that which is mote 
essential to us, and more intimately united with us 
than either of the other two. 

r i he quality of fortune, though a roan has loss 
reason to value himself upon it than on that of 
the body or mind, is however the kind of quality 
which makes the most shining figure in the eye of 
the world. 

As virtue is tho most reasonable and genuine 
source of honour, we generally find in titles an in¬ 
timation of some particular ment that should re¬ 
commend men to the high stations -whieh they 
possess. Holiness is ascribed to the pope; majesty 
to kings; serenity or mildness of temper to princes; 
excellence or perfection to ambassadors; grace to 
archbishops; honour to peers; worship or vene 
rahlc behaviour to magistrates; and reverence, whicn 
is ul the same import as the former, to the lufenoi 
eleigy. 

In the foundeis of great families, such atlrihu.e« 
of honour ore generally correspondent with the vir 
tues of tlm pci son to whom they are applied; but 
m the descendants, they „>-e too often tiie marks 
rather of giaudeur than ol ment. The stump anil 
denomination still continues, hut the inti ii’sie value 
is frequently lost. 

The death-bed shows the emptiness of titles in a 
true hght A poor dispirited sinner lies trembling 
nuclei the apprehensions of the state he is entenng 
mi • and is asked by a giavo attendant lmw his 
holiness dues? Another hears himself addieSsed 
to under the title of highness or excellency, who 
lies undci such mean eiicumstjiii'es of mortality 
as are the disgute of human nature. Titles at 
such a time look rather like insults and mockery 
than respect. 

The tiuth of it is, honouts are in this world 
under no regulation, Irue quality is' neglected, 
viilue is oppressed, and vice tuuiuphaiit. The 
last day will lectify tins disorder, and assign to 
every one a station suitable to the dignity of his 
charactei. Ranks will he then adjusted, aud pre¬ 
cedency set right. 

Methinks we should have an ambition, if not to 
advance ouiselves in another vvoild, at least to pre¬ 
serve our post in it, and outshine om inferiors in 
virtue here, that they may not be put above us in a 
state v.lneh is to settle the distinction for eternity. 

Men in Scripture are called strangers and eo- 
joui ui'is upon eaith, and life a pilgrimage Several 
heathen, us well as Christian authors, under the 
same kind of metaphor, have represented the world 
as an inn, which was only desigiftd to furnish us 
with accommodations in this our passage. It is 
therefoie very absurd to think of setting up our 
rest befoul we come to our journey’s end, uud not 
lather to take care of the reception wo shall there 
meet, with, than to fix our thoughts on the little 
conveniences and advantages winch wo enjoy one 
above another in the way to it. 

Epictetus makes use of another kind of allusion, 
which is veiy beautiful, and wonderfully proper to 
incline us to ho satisfied with tho post in which 
l*i evidence has placed us. Wo are here, says he, 
as m a theatre, where every one has a part allotted 
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to him. The great duty which lies upon a mail is 
to act his pa it in perfection. We may indeed say, 
that our part does not suit us, and that we could act 
another letter. But this, says the philosopher, is 
not our business. All that we arc concerned in is 
to excel iu the part which is given us. Jf it be an 
improper one, the fault is not in us, but in Him who 
has east our several parts, and is the great disposer 
of the drama.* 

The part that was acted by this philosopher him¬ 
self was but a very indifferent one, tor he lived and 
died a slave. His motive to contentment in this 
particular, receives a vciy great enfoicement from 
the above-mentioned consideration, if we remember 
that our parts in the other world will be new east, 
and that mankind will be there ranged in different 
stations of superiority and pre-eminence, in propor¬ 
tion as they have here excelled one another in vir¬ 
tue, and performed m their several posts of life the 
duties which belong to them. 

There are many beautiful passages iu the little 
apocryphal book, entitled, The Wisdom of Solomon, 
to set forth the vanity of honour, and the like tem¬ 
poral blessings winch are in so great repute among 
men, and to comfort those who have not the possess¬ 
ion of them. It represents in very warm and noble 
terms this advancement of a good man in the other 
world, and the great surprise which it will produce 
among those who are his superiors in this. “ Then 
shall the righteous man stand in great boldness bc- 
foie the faee of such as have afflicted him, and made 
riu account of his labours. When they see it they 
shall be troubled with terrible fear, and shall be 
amazed at iho strangeness of his salvation, so far 
beyond all that they looked for. And they repent¬ 
ing and groaning for anguish of spirit, shall say 
within themselves, This was he whom wo had some 
time in derision, and a proverb of reproach. Wc 
fools accounted his life madness, and Ins end to he 
without honour. How is he numbered among the 
children of God, and his lot among the saints !”+ 

If the reader would see the description of a life 
that is passed away in vanity and among the shadows 
of pomp and greatness, he may see it very finely 
drawn in the same place j In the mean time, since 
it is necessary, m the present constitution of things, 
that order and distinction should be kept up in the 
world, we should be happy if those who enjoy the 
upper stations in it, would endeavour to smpass 
others in virtue as much as in iank, and by their 
humanity and condescension make their superionty 
easy and acceptable to those who are beneath them, 
and if, on the contrary, those who are in meaner 
posts of life, would consider how they may better 
Iheir condition hereafter, and by a just deference 
and submission to then superiors, make them happy 
in those blessings with which Providence has thought 
fit to distinguish them.—C. 

* - 

No. 220.] MONDAY, NOVEMBER 12, 1711. 

Humoresque sent vnrios- V mo A\n xu 228. 

A thousand rumours spreads. 

“ Sir, 

“ Why will you apply to my father for my love ? 

I cannot help it if he will give you my person ; but I 
1 assure you it is not in his power, nor even in my 1 
own, to give you my heart. Dear Sir, do but eon- 

• Vid F.pieteli Knchtrld. cap 23 
t Wnd v 1—5 J lb 8—14. 


siiler the ill-consequence of such a match; you are 
fifty-five, I twenty-one. You ure a man of business, 
and mightily conversant m arithmetic and making 
calculations ; be pleased therefore to consider what 
i proportion your spirits bear to mine; and when you 
I have made a just estimate of the necessary decay 
! ou cue side, and the redundance on the other, you 
j will act aceoidingly. This perhaps is such lan- 
! guage as you may not expect from a young lady ; 

I hut my happiness is at stake, and I mijit talk 
plainly. I mortally hate you; and so, as you ui*l 
j my father agree, you may take me or leave me but 
[ if you will be so good as never to see me more, you 
will for ever oblige, 

“ Sit, your most humble Servant, 

“ HENRIETTA ” 

“ Mr. Spectator, 

" There aie so many artifices and modes of false 
wit, and such a variety of humour discovers itself 
among its votaries, that it would be impossible to 
exhaust so fertile a subject, if you would think (it 
to resume it. The following instances may, if you 
tliiuk fit, be added by way of appendix to your dis¬ 
courses ou that subject. 

“ That feat of poetical activity mentioned by 
Horace, of an author who could compose two huu 
dred veiscs while he stood upon one leg, has been 
imitated (as I have heard) by a modern writer; 
who. priding himself on the hurry of his invention, 
thought it no small addition to his fame to have e;u li 
piece minuted with the exact number of hours or 
days it cost him in the composition. lie could taste 
no praise until he had acquainted you iu how short 
space of tmu; he had deserved it; and was uot so 
much led to an ostentation of his art, as of his 
dispatch . 

-Acupe. si vis. 

Accqie jnm tabulas; deter nobis Incus, horn, 

Custodes. vidcnmus liter plus aerthere posmt. 

linn I Sat. iv 14. 

Here s pen and ink, and time, and place; let's try 

Who ‘.in write most, and fastest, you nr I —Crsxch 

“ This was the whole of his ambition ; and thcie- 
fure I cannot but think the flights of this rapid 
author very proper to be opposed to those labonous 
nothings which you have observed were tho delight 
of the German wits, and m which they so happily 
got rid of such a tedious quantity of their time. 

“ I have known a gentleman of another turn of 
humour, who, despising the name of an author, 
never printed his works, but contracted his talent, 
and by the help of a very fine diamond which he 
wore on his little finger, was a considerable poet 
upon glass. He had a very good epigrammatic wit; 
and thero was not a parlour or tavern window 
where he visited or dined for some yedrs, which did 
not receive some sketches or memorials of it. It 
; was his misfortune at last to lose his genius and his 
ring to a sharper at play, and he has not attempted 
to make a verse since. 

“ But of all contractions or expedients for wit, I 
admire that of an ingenious projector whose book I 
have seen. This virtuoso being a mathematician, 
has, according to his taste, thrown the art of poetry 
into a short problem, and contrived tables, by which 
Sny one, without knowing a word of giammar or 
sense, may to lus great comfort be able to compose, 
or rather to erect, Latin verses.* His tables are a 

• Tins is no fiction of the Spectator's, as might naturally be 
imagined There was a projector of this kind named John 
Peter, uho published a very thin pamphlet in 8vo entitled. 
Artificial Versifying, a New Way to make Latin verses, Lund 
1678 
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kind of poetical logarithms, which being divided 
into several squares, and all inscribed with so many 
incoherent words, appear to the eye somewhat like 
a fortune-telling screen. What a joy must it ke to 
the unlearned operator to find that these words being 
■ arcfully collected and writ down in order accoid- 
mg to the problem, start of themselves into hexa¬ 
meter and pentameter verses ? A friend of mine, 
who is a student in astrology, meeting with this 
book, performed the operation, by the rules there set 
ilswn ; ho showed his verses to "the next of his ac¬ 
quaintance, who happened to understand Latin; 
and being informed they described a tempest of 
wind, very luckily prefixed them, together wiih a 
translatiou, to an almanac he was just then print¬ 
ing, and was supposed to have ibietold the last 
great stoim.* 

“ 1 think the only improvement beyond this 
would be that which the late yuke of Buckingham 
mentioned to a stupid pietender to poetry, as a pro¬ 
ject of a Dutch mechanic, viz. a mill to make verses. 
This being the most compendious method of all 
which have been yet proposed, may deserve the 
thoughts of our modern virtuosi who are employed 
in new discoveiies foi the public good; and it may 
he worth the while to consider, whether in ail island 
where few are content without being thought wits, 
it will uot bo a common benefit, that wit as well as 
labour should be made cheap. 

“ I am, Sir, your humble Servant,” &c. 

Mr. Spkctxtok, 

“ 1 often dine at a gentleman’s house where there 
are two young ladies in themselves very agreeable, 
but very cold in their behaviour, because they un¬ 
derstand me for a person th.it is to ‘ break my 
mind,’ as the plnasc is, very suddenly to one of 
them. liut. I take this way to at quaint them that 
I am not in love with either of them, in hopes they 
will use me with that agreeable freedom and lndit- 
fereucc which they do all the rest ol the world, and 
not to drink to one another only, but sometimes 
cast a kind look, w ith Lheir service to, 

“ Sir, yuur humble Servant.” . 

“ Mb. Spkctatoh, 

“ I am a young gentleman, and take it for a piece 
of good-breeding to pull off my hat when I see any 
thing peculiarly charming in any woman, whethci 
I know her or not. I take care that there is no¬ 
thing ludicrous or arch in my manner, as if 1 were 
to betray a woman into a salutation by way of jest 
or humour; and yet except I am acquainted with 
her, I find she ever takes it tor a rule, that she is to 
look upon this civility and homage I pay to her 
supposed merit, as an impertinence or forwardness 
which sho is to observe and neglect. I wish, bir, 
you would settle the business of salutation; and 
please to inform me how I shall resist the sudden 
impulse I have to be civil to what gives an idea of 
merit; or tell these ereaturea how to behave them¬ 
selves in return to the esteem I have for them. My 
affairs arc such that your decision will be a favour 
to me, if it be only to save the unnecessary expense 
of wearing out my hat so fast as I do present. 

“ 1 am, Sir, yours, 

” T. D. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

“ There are some that do know me, and won’t 
bow to me.” 

• Vu Noiemlttf Sib, l”03 


No. 221.] TUESDAY, NOVEMBER, 13, 1711. 

-Ab ovo 

Usque ad mala- Ho*. Sat. 8 1 I v. 6, 

From eggs, which Brut are net upon Uie board, 

To apples ripe, vnth winch it last 1* stor'd. 

W hkn 1 have finished any of my speculations it 
is my method to consider winch of the ancient au¬ 
thors have touched upon the subjects that I treat of. 
By this means I meet with some celebrated thought 
upon it, or a thought of my own expressed in better 
words, orsome similitude for the illustration of my sub¬ 
ject. This is what gives birth to the motto of a specu¬ 
lation, which I rather choose to take out of the poets 
than the prose-writers, as the former generally give 
a finer turn to a thought than the latter, ami by 
couching it in few words, aud in harmonious num¬ 
bers, make it more portable to the memory. 

My reader is therefore sure to meet with at least 
one good hue in every paper, and very often finds 
Ins imagination entertained by a hint that awakens 
in his memory some beautiful passage of a classic 
author. 

It was a saying of an ancient philosopher,* which 
I find some of our writers have ascribed to Queen 
Elizabeth, who perhaps might have taken occasion 
to icpeat it, that a good face is a letter of recom¬ 
mendation. It naturally makes the beholders in¬ 
quisitive into the person who is the owner of it, and 
generally prepossesses them in his favour. A hand¬ 
some motto has the same effect. Besides that it 
always gives a supernumerary beauty to a paper, 
,md is sometimes in a manner necessary, when the 
writer is engaged iu what may appear a paradox to 
vulgar miuds, as it shows that he is supported by 
good authorities, and is not singular in his opinion. 

1 must confess the motto is of little use to au un¬ 
learned reader, for which reason 1 consider it only 
as “ a word to the wise.” But as for my unlearned 
friends, if they cannot relish the motto, 1 take care 
to make provision for them in the body of my paper. 
If they do not understand the sign that is hung out, 
they know very well by it that they may meet with 
entertainment in the house; and I think I was 
never better pleased than with a plain man’s com¬ 
pliment, who upon his friend’s telling him that he 
would like the Spectator much better if he under¬ 
stood the motto, replied that “ good wine needs no 
bush.” 

I have heard of a couple of preachers in a country 
town, who endeavoured which should outshine one 
another, and draw together the greatest congrega¬ 
tion. One of them being well versed in the Fathers, 
used to quote every now and then a Latin sentence 
to his illiterate hearers, who it seems found them¬ 
selves so edified by it, that they flocked iu greater 
numbers to this learned man than to his rival. The 
other finding his congregation mouldering every 
Sunday, and hearing at length what was the occa¬ 
sion of it, resolved to give ius parish a little Latm 
in his turn; but being unacquainted with any of tba 
Fathers, he digested into his sermons the whole 
book of Qua Genua, adding however such explica¬ 
tions to it as he thought might be for the benefit of 
his people. He afterward entered upon At in Pra- 
aenti, which he converted iu the same manner to 
the use of his parishioners. This in a very little 
tune thickened his audience, filled his church, and 
routed his antagonist, 


* Aristotle, or, accortlhlg l« some, Diogenes- See Diogenes 
I aertltu, lib. v cup I ilU. 
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The natuia! love to Latin, which is so picvulcut 
in our common people, makes me think that my 
'.peculations laic never the worse aiming them for 
that little snap whnli appears at the head of them; 
and what the more encourages me in the use of 
ipiotations in an unknown tongue, is, that I hear 
the ladies, whose approbation I value more than that 
of the whole learned world, declare themselves in a 
more particular manner pleased with my (Bock 
mottos. 

Designing this day’s work for a dissertation upon 
the two cxtiemities of my paper, and havingnlirndy 
dispatched iny motto, I shall, in the next piaia>, dis¬ 
course upon those single capital letteis, which are 
placed at the end of it, and which have allouled 
great matter of speculation to the curious. I have 
heard various conjectures upon th\-. subject. Some 
tell us that C is the m.iik of those papers that aie 
written hy the cloi gy man, though other? ascribe 
them to the club in gonetul: that the papei* rriaiked 
with It weie written by my friend Sir linger; that 
L signifies the lawyer, whom I have desmbrd m 
my second speculation, and that T stands loi the, 
trader or merchant. But the letter X, which is 
placed at the end of .some low of my papeis, is tliat 
which has puzzled the whole (own, as they cannot 
think ill any name which begins with that letter, ex¬ 
cept Xenophon and Xerxes, who can neither ol 
them he supposed to have had any hand m these 
speculations. 

In answer to these inquisitive gentlemen, who 
have many of them made niqmnes of ino hy letter, 

1 must tell them the reply ol an ancient philosopher, 
who c,uned something hidden under Ins cloak A 
certain acquamtanic deviling him to let him 'know 
what it was he covered so caiefiilly. “ I coven it,” 
says he, “on purpose tliat you should not know.” 

I have made u«o of these' olixunc niaihs for the 
same purpose. They are, pei-haps, little amulets or 
ehauris to picservo the paper against the fan illation 
and malice of evil eyes for which reason 1 would 
not have my readei suiprised, il hmeafter he sees 
any of my papeis m.iikcd with a Q, a Z, a Y, an Xc. 
or with the wool Alnacadabra.* 

I shall liowevei so fai explain myself to the 
reader, as to let him know that the letters C, L, 
and X, aie calmlistical, and carry more in them 
than it is proper for the world to he acquainted 
with. Those who are versed in the philosophy of 
Pythngoras, and swear By the Tetr.nhtys, Unit is 
the number four,t will know very well that the num¬ 
ber ten, which is signified by the letter X (and 
which has so much perplexed the town), lias in it 
many particular powcis; that it is called by the 
Platonic writers the complete numbei ; that one, 
two, threo, and four put together make up the num¬ 
ber ten; and that ten is all. But these are not 
mysteries for mdinary readers to be let into. A man 
must have spent many years in bard study before 
he can arrive at the knowledge of them. 

We had a rabbinical divine in England, who was 
chaplain to the Earl of Essex, m Queen Elizabeth's 
tune, that had an admirable head for secrets of this 
nature. Upon his taking the doctor of divinity's 


* A noted charm for agues- said to have been invented hy j 
Itaxihdea. a heretic of the second century, who taught that 
'cry sublime mysteries were contained in the number 365, 
(vu not only the days of the year, but the (hnerent orders of 
i denial beings, tie ) to which number the Hebrew letters that 
compose the word Abracadabra, are said to amount. 

t See Stanley’s Lives of the Philosophers, page 527. 2d oillt. 
1687, folio. 
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degree, he preached before the university of Cam¬ 
bridge, upon the first verse of the Him chapter of 
the first hook of Chronicles, “m which,” says he, 
“yon have the three following words; 

‘Adam, Shctli, Finish.’" 

He divided this shoit text into many parts, and by 
diseovenng several mysteries in each wonl, made a 
most learned and elaborate discourse. The name 
of this profound preacher was Dr. Alabaster, of 
whom the reader may lind a more paituu],ir ae- 
count m Dr. l'ullei’s book of English Worthiest 
Tins instance will, I hope, convince my readeis that 
there may he a great d.-al of tine writing ill the ca¬ 
pital letteis ahull bring up the rear of my paper, 
and give them some satisfaction in that paiticular. 
But a? lor the full explication ol these matters, I 
must reler them to time, which discoveis ail thiugs. 

C. 

No.222.] WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBEIi Id, 1711. 

Cur altei fiatiuni coss.irn, et IiuIpio, ft ungi, 

J'nrftTiit UltocUs p.ilmotis pinguilms- 

Don. 2 I'p ii Jh2 

Wiiy, of two brothers, one Ins pleasure lutes, 

I'micis Ins sports to Herod’s fragrant groves—C riutch, 

“ Mn. Spectatou, 

“ Tiilue is one thing I have often looked for in 
your papers, and have as often wondered to find 
inyseU disappointed ; the rather, hei ( iu»« I think it | 
a subject evciy way agreeable to your design, and 
by being left unattempted by others, it seems ic- ! 
seived as a proper employment lot you; I mean a 
disquisilmu, liom whence it piocceds, that men of 
the brightest pints, and most compiehensive genius, 
completely lumishcd with talents for any prnvmcc 
ill human alfaiis, such as by their wise lessons of 
economy to olheis, have made it evident that they 
have the justrst notions of life, and of true sense m 

the conduct of it-; liom what unhappy contia- 

dielious cause it proceeds, that persons thus (ini-hcd 
by nature and by art, should so often fail in the 
management of that which they so well understand, 
and want the ucldress to make a right application 
of their own rules This is certainly a piodigmus 
inconsistency m behaviour, and make? much suc h a 
figure in morals, ns a monstrous birth in naturals ; 
with this dittercnce only, which gieatly aggiavatcs 
the wonder, that it happens much more fiequontly 
and what a blemish does it cast upon wit and learn¬ 
ing in the geneial account of the win Id 1 In how 
disadvantageous a light does it. expose them to the 
busy class of mankind, that there should be so 
many instances of persons who have so conducted 
their lives in spite of these transcendent advantages, 
as neither to be happy in themselves nor useful to 
their friends; when every body sees it was eiitnelv 
in their own power to be eminent m both these 
charaetcis ! For my part, I think there is no re¬ 
flection more astonishing, than to consider one of 
these gentlemen spending a fair fortune, running 
in every body’s debt without the least apprehension ‘ 
of a future lefkoning, and at last leaving not only 
diis own children, but possibly (hose of other people, 
hy bis means, in starving circumstances; while a 
fellow, whom one would scarce suspect to have a 
human sou), shall perhaps raise a vast estate out of 
nothing, and be the founder of a family capable of 
being very considerable m their country, and doing 
many lllustuous services to it. That this observa¬ 
tion is just, experience has put beyond all dispute 
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But though the fat t lie so evident arid glaring, yet 
the causes of it rue still in the daiL ; which makes 
me persuade myself, tli.il it would lie, no unaccept- 
alite piece of eiiteitainmcnt to the town, to liiquiie 
into the hidden souues ot so unarcountuble an evil. 

“ I uni, .Sir, your most humhle Servant.” 

What this correspondent wonders at, has been 
matter of admiration ever since there was any such 
thing as human lile. Horace reflects upon this in¬ 
consistent y vci y agreeably ill the character of Ti- 
gellms, whom tie makes a mighty pretender to 
economy, and tells you, you might one day hear 
him speak the most philosophic things imaginable 
concerning being contented with a little, and his 
contempt of every thing but mere necessaries; and 
m hall a week after spend a thousand pounds. 
When he says this of him with relation to expense, 
he discnbes him as unequal to himself in eveiv 
oilier circumstance of life. Indeed, if we consider 
lavish men carefully, we shall find it always proceeds 
fiom a certain incapacity of possessing themselves, 
and finding enjoyment in their own minds, Mr. 
Diyden has expressed this very excellently m the 
i hniaider of Znnii • 

A m.ui m. \ slums fhal lie seein'.l to bo 
til one, but all iil.wikiml’s epitome 
Stilt m ojuiiuui, always ill I lie wr*utl>, 

Was eveiy I lane by starts, ,-iid nothing buiy ' 

Out in Hu* i nurse of one h voh mg muon. 

Was ebyimst, fiddler, si desman, an.I bulbimt 
r l luni nil li.r wnnieii, ,* i ’ ilriiiking 

11. • ides t.-n lliou-.ii.d in .i* s , . ui tbiukinu , 

IJ!us' il m id man, u he < nubl i*\ eiy horn employ 
In soinellunt! nev\ In nisb.ot In enjoy 1 
to sipiaiurimi; weulih was bis peeuluir art, 

■ Nothing went unievvarileil but deseit 

This loose state of the soul hnines the extrava¬ 
gant fin in one pursuit to another; and the leason 
that his expenses aie gioatei than (mother's, is, 
(hat Ins wants aie also more limneious But what 
makes so many go on in tins way to their lives’ end, 
lr, that they certainly do not know lmw eonteiupt- 
llilo they aie m the eyes of the lest of mankind, or, 
r.nliei, ih.tt indeed they are not so contemptible as j 
i they deserve Tully says, it is the greatest ol j 
wickedness to lessen youi {internal estate. And if, 
a man would thoroughly consider how much worse 
than banishment it musL bo tn ho (hdd, to ride by 
the estate which .should have been his, bail it not 
been fot Ins father’s injustice to linn, he would be 
.smitten with the reflection more deeply than can be 
understood by any but, one who is u father. Sure 
there can be nothing mine afflicting, than to think 
it had been happier for his sou to have been horn 
of any other man living than himself. 

It is not perhaps much thought of, but it is cer¬ 
tainly a very important lesson, to leant how to en¬ 
joy ordinary life, and to be tilde to relish your 
being without the transport of some passion, oi 
gratification of some appetite. For want of this 
capacity, the world is filled with whetters, tipplers, 
cutters, sippers, and all the numerous train of those 
who, for want of thinking, are forced to be .ever 
exercising their feeling or tasting. It would be 
hard on this occasion to mention the harmless 
amokeis of tobacco, and taken b of snuff. 

The slower part of mankind, whom my corre¬ 
spondent wonders should get estates, are the more 
immediately formed for that pursuit. They can 
expect distant things without impatience, because 
they are not tamed out of their way either by 
j cadent passion, or keen appetite to any thing. To 


men addicted to delights, business is an interrupt¬ 
ion; to such as are cold to delights, business is an 
cutertaiumeut. For which reason it was said to 
one who commended a dull man for his application, 
“No thanks to him; if he had no business, he 
would have nothing to do.” 

No. 223.J THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 15,1711. 

O suavm tuiitvhi 1 qu.ilpm lo then in lionum 

Antelr.ic ft&issi, nun Mint r« liquid 1 —Phadr. ui. I. 5. 

O swort loul! how gooil muni you have been heretofore, 
vOien your remains aro so delirious 1 

When I refleit upon the various fate of those 
multitudes of ancient wnteis who flourished in 
Gieecc and Italy, I consider time as uu immense 
ocean, inwhiih many noble authors aie eutiiely 
swallowed up, many very much shattered and da¬ 
maged, some quite disjointed and broken into pieces, 
while some have wholly escaped the common wreck; 
but the number of the last is very small, 

Apparent rari nantcsingurgito vasfo.—Vino. Aki.i. ver 122 

One here ami there finals on llie vast abyss 

Among the mutilated poets of antiquity there is 
none whose fiagmeuts aie so beautiful as those of 
Sappho. They give us a taste of In i way of writing, 
winch is perfectly conformable with that extraordi¬ 
nary chaiacter we find of her in the remarks of 
fhoso gmat i rilics who weie conversant with her 
winks when they were cnlnc. One may see by what 
is b It of them, that die loilowed nature in all her 
thoughts, without descending (o those little points, 
conceits, and turns ot wit with which many of our 
modern lynrs are so miserably infected. Her soul 
seems to have been made up ol love and poetry. 
She felt the passion m all its waimth, and described 
it in all its symptoms. She is called by ancient 
authors the tenth muse , and by Plutarch is com¬ 
pared lo Cams the son of Vulcan, who breathed out 
nothing but flame. F do not. know by the character 
that is given ot hei vvoiks, whether it is not for the 
benefit of mankind (bat they aie lost. They aie 
Idled with such bewitching tenderness and lapture, 
that it might have been daugeious to have given 
them a leading. 

An inconstant lover, called Phaon. occasioned 
gieal calamities to this poetie.il lady. She tell des 
pcrately in love with him, and took a voyage into 
Su ily, in pursuit ol him, he having withdrawn him¬ 
self thither on purpose lo avoid Inn. It was in that 
island, and on this occasion, she is supposed to have 
made the Ilymn to Venus, with a translation of 
which 1 shall present my leader. Her Hymn was 
ineffectual for procuring that happiness which she 
pi lived for in it. Phaon was still obdurate, and 
Sappho so transpoited with the violence of her pas 
sion, that she was resolved to get nd of it at auy 
price. 

There was a promontory in Acarnania called 
Leueate, on the top of which was a little temple de¬ 
dicated to Apollo. In this temple it, was usual for 
despairing lovers to make their vows ill secret, and 
afterward to fling themselves from the top of the 
precipice into the sea, where they were sometimes 
taken up alive. Tins place was therefore called 
the Lover's Leap ; and w hether or no the fright they 
had been in, or the resolution that could push them 
to so dreadful a remedy, or the bruises which they 
often received in their fall, bauishod all the tender 
sentiments of love, and gave their spiiits another 
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turn ; those who had taken this leap were observed 
never to relapse into that passion. Sappho tried 
the cuie, but perished in the experiment. 

Alter having given this short account of Sappho, 
so far as it regards the following ode, I shall sub¬ 
join the translation of it as it was sent me by a 
friend whoso admirable PastoralB and Winter-piece 
have been already so well received. The reader 
will find in it that pathetic simplicity, which is so 
peculiar to him, and so suitable to the ode he has 
here translated. This ode in the (iicek (besides 
those beauties observed by Madam Daciei) has se¬ 
veral harmonious tuins in the words, which are not 
lost in the English. 1 must turtlier add, that the 
translation has presrived every image and senti¬ 
ment of Sappho, notwithstanding it has all the ease 
and spirit of an original. In u word, it the ladies 
have a mind to know the manner of writing prac. 
tised by the so much celebrated Sappho, they may 
here see it in its genuine and natural biuuty, with¬ 
out any foreign or affected ornaments. 

A HYMN TO VMM IS. 

O Vemits, beauty of the skies, 

To uhom u thousand temples rise, 

Giulj false in n«*ntlc smiles. 

Full of luvp-perplexmg t\jlcs; 

O goddess 1 fiom my heart remove 
The wasting cares and pains of Jove. 

Ife\er iliou hast kindly heard 
A song in soft distress proferr d, 

Propitious* to my tuneful vow, 

O gentle goddess f heat nie now 
Descend, tliou bright, mi mortal guest, 

In nil Ihy radiant charms confess'd 

Thou once didst leave almighty Jove, 

And all the golden roofs above 
The car thy wanton sparrows drew, 

Hovering in uir they lightly flew, 

As to my bower they w lug d their way, 

I saw their quivering pinions play 

The birds dismiss’d (while you remain) 

Bore back their empty ciu again 
r ihen you with looks divinely mild, 

In every he dimly feature Mini d. 

And ask'd what new complaints I made, 

And why I call d you to my aid? 

What frenzy in my bosom rag d. 

And by what ( are to be assuag d ? 

What gentle youth I would nllure, 

Whom in my artful toils secure ? 

Who docs thy tender heart subdue, 

Tell me, my Sappho, tell me who ? 

Though now he shuns thy longing arms, 

He soon shall court thy slighted charms, 

1 hough now thy offerings t«e despise, 

He soon to thee shall sacrifice , 

Though now ho fice/e, lie soon shall bum, 

And be thy vu Uni m lus turn 

Celestial visitant, once more 
Thy noodful presence flrnplore 1 
In pity come, and ease my grief. 

Bring my distemper d soul relief, 

Favour thy suppliant's hidden tires, 

And give me all my heart desires 

Madam Dacier observes, there is something very 
pretty in that circumstance of this ode, wherein 
Venus is descubed as sending away her chariot upon 
her arrival at Sappho's lodgings, to denote that it 
was not a short transient visit which she intended to 
make her. This ode was preserved by an eminent 
Greek critic, who inserted it entire in his works, as 
a pattern of perfection in the structure of it. 

Longinus has quoted another ode of this great 
poetess, which is likewise admirable in its kind, and 
has been translated by the same hand with the fore¬ 
going one. 1 shall oblige my reader with it in an¬ 
other paper. In the meanwhile, 1 cannot but 


wonder, that these two finished pieces have never 
been attempted before by any of our onn country¬ 
men. llut the truth of it is, the compositions of the 
ancients, which have not in them any of those un. 
natural witticisms that are the delight of ordinary 
readers, are extremely difficult to render into an¬ 
other tongue, so as the beauties of the original may 
not appear weak and faded in the translation.—C. 

No. 224.] FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 1C, 171V, 

-Fulgente trabit constrictos gloria curru 

Non minus Ignotos generoms—— Hor. I Sat. vi. 23. 
Chain'd to her shining ear, Fame draws along 
With equal whirl the great and vulgar throng 

If we look abroad upon the great multitude ol 
mankind, and endeavour to trace out the principles 
of uction in eveiy individual, it will, I think, seem 
highly probable, that ambition runs through the 
whole species, and that every man, in proportion to 
the vigour of his complexion, is more or less ac¬ 
tuated by it. It is, indeed, no uncommon thing to 
meet with men, who by the natural bent of their 
inclinations, and without the discipline of philosophy, 
aspne not to the heights of power and grandeur; 
who never set their hearts upon a numerous traiu 
of clients and dependencies, nor other gay append¬ 
ages of greatness; who are contented with a nun. 
potency, and will not molest their tranquillity to 
gam an abundance But it is not therefore to be 
concluded that such a man is not ambitious; lus 
desires may have cut out another channel, ami de¬ 
termined him to other pursuits; the motive, how¬ 
ever, maybe still the same; and in these cases 
likewise the man may be equally pushed on with 
the desire of distinction. 

Though the pure consciousness of worthy actions, 
abstracted from the views of popular applause, be to 
a generous mind an ample reward, yet the desire of 
distinction was doubtless implanted in our natures 
as an additional incentive to exert ourselves in vir¬ 
tuous excellence. 

This passion, indeed, like all others, is frequently 
peivertcd to evil and ignoble purposes: so that we 
mat account lor many of the excellent es and follies 
of life upon the same lunate principle, to wit, the 
desire of being remarkable : for this, as it has been 
differently cultivated by education, study, and con¬ 
verse, will bring forth suitable effects as it falls in 
with an ingenuous disposition, ora coi rupt mind. 
It does accordingly express itself in acts of magna¬ 
nimity or selfish cunning, as it meets with a good 
or a weak understanding. As it has been employed 
in embellishing the mind, or adorning the outside, 
it renders the man eminently praiseworthy ni ridi¬ 
culous. Ambition therefore is not to be confined 
only to one passion or pursuit; for as the same hu¬ 
mours in constitutions, otherwise different, affect 
the body after different manners, so the same as¬ 
piring principle within ns sometimes breaks forth 
upon one object, sometimes upon another, 
j It cannot be doubted, but that there is as great a 
desire of glory in a wring of wrestlers or cudgel- 
players, as in any other more refined competition 
Tor superiority. No man that could avoid it, would 
ever suffer his head to be broken but out of a pnn- 
I ctple of honour. This is the secret spring that 
I pushes them forward; and the superiority which 
they gain above the undistinguished many, does 
| more than repair those wounds they have received 
in the combat. It is Mr. Waller’s Opinion, that 
Julius Ctusar. had he not been master of the Roman 
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empire, would, in all probability, have made an 
excellent wrestler: 

Great Julius, on the mountains bred, 

A flock jierluns or herd had led , 

Ho that Hie world subdu'd, hud been 

Hut Uie best wrestler on the green 

That he subdued the world, was owing to the acci¬ 
dents of art and knowledge ; had he not met with 
those advantages, the same sparks of emulation 
would have kindled within him, and prompted him 
to distinguish himself in some enterprise of a lower 
nature. Since therefore no man’s lot is so unalter¬ 
ably fixed in this life, but that a thousand accidents 
may either forward or uisappoi^ his advancement, 
it is, methinks, a pleasant and inoffensive specula¬ 
tion, to consider a great man as divested of all the 
adventitious eireumstances of fortune, and to bring 
him down in one’s imagination to that low station 
of life, the nature of which bears some distant re¬ 
semblance to that high one he is at present possessed 
ot Thus one may view him exercising in imma¬ 
ture those talents of nature, which being drawn out 
by education to their full length, enable him for the 
discharge of some impoitant employment. On the 
other hand, one may raise uneducated merit to such 
a pitch of greatness, as may seem equal to the pos¬ 
sible extent of his improved capacity. 

Thus nature furnishes man with a general appe¬ 
tite of glory, education determines il to this or that 
artnulai object. The desire of distnution is not, 
think, in any instance more ohse.ivahle than in 
tho v.iuety of outsides and new appeaiances, which 
the modish part of the world are obliged to provide, 
in order to make themselves rcmaikablc; for any 
thing glaring and particular, either in behaviour or 
apparel, is known to have this good effect, that it 
catches the eye, and will not suffer you to pass over 
the person so adorned without due notice and ob¬ 
servation. It has likewise, upon this Recount, been 
frequently resented as a vciy great slight, to leave 
any gentleman out of a lampoon or satiio, who lias 
as much right to be there as lus neighbour, bccau-o 
it supposes the person not eminent enough (o lie 
taken notice of. To this passionate fondness for 
distinction aie owing various frolicsome and me- 
gular practices, as sallying out into nocturnal ex¬ 
ploits, breaking of windows, singing of catches, 
beating the watch, getting diunk twice a day, kill¬ 
ing a great number of horses; with many other en¬ 
terprises of the like fiery nature ; for certaiuly 
many a man is more rakish and extravagant th.iu 
he would willingly be, were there not others to look 
on and give their approbation. 

One very common, and at the same time the most 
absurd ambition that ever showed itself m human 
nature, is that which eoracss upon a man with ex¬ 
perience and old age, the season when it might be 
expected he should he wisest; and therefore it can¬ 
not receive any of those lessening circumstances 
which do, in some measure, excuse the disorderly 
ferments of youthful blood; I mean the passion for 
getting money, exclusive of the character of the 
provideut father, the affectionate husband, or the 
generous friend. It may be remarked, tor the com- j 
tort of honest poverty, that this desire reigns most ! 
m those who have but few good qualities to recoin- [ 
mend them. This is a weed that will grow in a 
barren soil. Humanity, good-nature, and the ad¬ 
vantages of a liberal education, are incompatible 
with avarice. It is strange to see how suddenly 
this abject passion kills all the noble sentiments 
and generous ambitions that adorn human nature; 


it renders the man who is overrun with it a peevish 
land cruel master, a severe parent, an unsociable 
l^usband, a distant’and mistrustful friend. But it 
: is mote to the present purpose to consider it as an 
; absurd passion of the heart, rather than as a vicious 
(affection of the mind. As there are frequent in¬ 
stances to be met with of a proud humility, so this 
passion, contrary to moBt others, affects applause, 
by avoiding all show and appearance: for this rea¬ 
son it will not sometimes endure even tho common 
decencies of apparel. “A covetous man will call 
] himself poor, that you may sooth his vanity by con¬ 
tradicting linn.” Love and the desire of glory, as 
i they are the most uatuial, so they are capable of 
I being refined into the most delicate and rational 
(passions. It is true, (lie wi-e man who strikes out 
! of the secret paths of a private life, for honour and 
dignity, allured by the splendour of a court, and 
the unfelt weight of public employment, whether 
he succeeds in his attempts or no, usually comes 
near enough to this painted greatness to discern 
the daubing; he is then desirous of extricating 
himself out of the hurry of life, that he may pas? 
away the remainder of his days in tranquillity and 
retirement. 

It may he, thought then but common prudence in 
a man not to change a better state fur a worse, nor 
ever to quit that which he knows he shall take up 
again with pleasure ; and yet if human life be not a 
little moved with the gentle gales of hopes and 
fears, there may be some danger of its stagnating 
m an unmanly indolence and security. It is a 
known story of Domitian, that after he had pos¬ 
sessed himself of the Homan empire, his desires 
turned upon catching flies. Active and masculine 
spintx in the vigour of youth neither can nor ought 
to remain at rest. If they debar themselves from 
aiming at a noble object, their desires will move 
downwards, and they will feel themselves actuated 
by some low and abject passion. Thus, if you cut 
off the top branches of a tree, and will not suffer 
it to glow any higher, it will not therefore cease to 
glow. 1ml will quickly shool out at the bottom. The 
man indeed who goes into the woild only with the 
uairow views of sell-interest, who catches at the 
ajiplause uf an idle multitude, as he can find no 
solid contentment at the end of his journey, so he 
deserves to meet with disappointments ill bis way . 
but he who is actuated by a noble pnntiple; whose 
mind is so tar eulaiged as to take in the prospei t 
ot his country’s good; who is enamoured with that 
piaiso which is one ot the fair attendants of viituc, 
and values not those acclamations which are not 
seconded by the impartial testimony of his own 
mind; who repines net at the low station which 
Providence has at present allotted him, but yet 
would willingly advance himself by justifiable 
means to a more rising and advantageous ground , 

! such a man is warmed with a generous emulation ; 
it is a virtuous movement in turn to wish and to en¬ 
deavour that his power of doing good may he equal 
to Ins will. 

The man who is fitted out by nature, and sent 
into the world with great abilities, is capable of do¬ 
ing great good or mischief in it. It ought there¬ 
fore to be the rare of education to infuso into the 
untainted youth early notions of justice and honour, 
that so the possible advantages of good parts may 
not take an evil turn, nor be perverted to base and 
unworthy purposes. It is the business of 1 religion 
and philosophy not so much to extinguish our pas¬ 
sions, as to regulate and direct them to valuable 
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well-chosen objects. When these have pointed out 
to us which course we may lawfully steer, it is tio 
harm to set out all our sail; if the storms ami 
tempests of adversity should iise upon us, and not 
sutler us to make the haven where we would be, it 
will however prove no small consolation to us in 
these ciicumstances, that we have neither mistaken 
our course, nor fallen into calamities of our own 
procuung. 

Religion therefore (were we to considei it no 
Anther than as it mteiposes in the affairs of this 
life) is highly valuable, and worthy of great vene¬ 
ration; as it settles the various pretensions, and 
otherwise intei feting interests of mortal men, and 
thereby consults the harmony and order of tin- 
great community; as it gives a man room to play 
Ins part and exert lus abilities ; as it animates to 
actions truly laudable in themselves, in then effects 
beneficial to society; as it inspires rational ambition, 
correct love, and elegant desne.— 

No. 225.] SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 17, 1711 

Nullum numen nhest si sit pruileulia - Jvv bat x 30.') 

I'ludenee supplies ttic want of every jjoud 

I have often thought if the minds of men were 
laid open, we should see but little diffeience he- 
- tween that of the wise man, and that of the fool. 
There are infinite reveries, numberless cxtiava- 
gauces, and a perpetual tiam -if vanities which pass 
through both. The great difference is, that the tiist 
knows how to pick and cull Ins thoughts for conver¬ 
sation, by suppressing some, and communicating 
otheis; whereas the other lets them all indifferently 
fly out in words. This sort of discietion, however, 
has no place in pnvate conversation between inti¬ 
mate fticnds On smh occasions the wisest men 
very often talk like the weakest; for indeed the 
talking with a fuend is nothing else but thinking 
aloud. 

Tnllv has therefore very justly exposed a precept 
delivered by some ancient writers, that a man should 
I live with his enemy m such a manner, as might 
| leave him room to become lus fn'end; and with Ins 
j frmnd in such a manner, that if he became his 
enemy, it should not lit- in lus power to huit him. 

| The fiist part of this rule, who h regoids our beha¬ 
viour towards an enemy, is indeed very reasonable, 
as well as very prudential, hut the latter pait of it, 
which regalds our behaviour towards a fuend, sa¬ 
vours more of cunning than of discietion, and would 
cut a man off from the greatest pleasures of life, 
which are the freedoms of conversation with a 
bosom friend. Besides that, when a iricnd is turned 
into an enemy, and, as the .son of Sirach calls him,* 

a hcwr.iyer of sends,” the world is just enough 
to accuse the peilidiousness of the fuend, ieither 
than the indiscretion of the person who confided 
in him. 

Discretion does not only show itself in words, but 
in all the circumstances of action, and is like un 
under-agent of Providence, to guide and direct us 
in the ordinary concerns of life. 

There are muny more shilling qualities in the ■ 
mind of man, but there is none so useful as discre¬ 
tion ; it is this indeed which gives a value to all the 
rest, winch sets them at woik in their proper times 
i and places, and turns them to the advantage of the 
! person vfho is possessed of them. Without it, 


* Eccles. vi. 9 . xxvu IT. 


learning is pedautry, and vvit impertinence; virtue 
itself looks like weakness: the best parts only 
(qualify a man to be more sprightly ill errors, and 
active to his own prejudice. 

Nor does discretion only make a man the master 
of Ins own parts, but of other men’s. The discreet 
man finds out the talents of those he corfvciscs with, 
and knows how to apply them to proper uses. Ac¬ 
cordingly, if we look into particular communities 
and divisions of men, we may obseive that it i» the 
diseiect man, not the witty, nor the learned, nor 
the biave, who guides the eonveisatiou, and gives 
measuies to the society. A man with gnat talents, 
hut void of diseretign, is like Polyphemus in the 
fable, stiong and blind, endued with an irresistible 
toree. whn.ii for want of sight is of no use to him. 

Though a man has all other pcifcitions, and wants 
discretion, he will be of no great consequence ill 
the world; but if he has this single talent in per¬ 
fection, and hut a common share of others, he may 
do what he pleases in his particular station of life. 

At the same time that I think discretion the 
most useful talent a man can be master of, I look 
upon cunning to be the accomplishment of little, 
mean, ungenerous minds. Discretion points out the 
noblest ends to us, anil pursues the most proper and 
laudable methods of attaining them. Cunning ha» 
only private selfish aims, and sticks at nothing 
which may make them succeed. Discretion has 
large and extended views, and like a well-formed 
eye, commands a whole Iwuizon. Cunning is a kind 
ot shmt-sightedness, that discovers the minutest ob¬ 
jects which aie near at hand, hut is not able to 
discern things at a distance. Discietion, the more 
it is discovcml, gives a gieater authoiity to the 
poison who possesses it. Cunning, when it is once 
detected, loses its, foice, and makes a man incapable 
of bringing about even those events which lie might 
have done, had he passed only for a plain man. 
Discietion is the perfection of leason, and a guide 
to us m all the duties of life : cunning is a kind of 
instinct, that only looks out after our immediate 
interests and weltarc. Discretion is only found in 
men of strong sense and good understanding'** cun¬ 
ning is often to he m-’t with in liiutes themselves, 
and in persons who are but the fewest removes from 
them. In short, cunning is only the mimic of dis¬ 
cretion, and may pass upon weak men, m the same 
mannei as vivacity is often mistaken for wit, and 
gravity for wisdom. 

The cast of mind which is natural to a discreet 
man, makes him look forwaid into futurity, and 
consider what will he his condition millions of ages 
hence, as well as what it is at present. He knows 
that the unsety or happiness which are reserved for 
him m another world, lose nothing of their reality 
by being at so great distance from him. The objects 
do not appear little to him because they are remote. 
He considers that those pleasures and pains which 
he hid in eternity, approach nearer to him every 
moment, and will be present with him in their full 
weight and measure, as much as those pains and 
plecsuies which he feels at this very instant. For 
this reason ho is careful to secure to himself that 
which is the proper happiness of his nature, and 
the ultimate design of his being. He carries his 
thoughts to the end of every action, and considers 
the most distant as well as the most immediate 
effects of it. He supersedes every little prospect of 
gam and advantage which offers itself here, if he 
does not find it consistent with his views of an here¬ 
after. In a word, his hopes are full of immortality, 
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his schemes are large and glorious, and his conduct 
suitable to one who knows his true interest, and how 
to pursue it by proper methods. 

I have in this essay upon discretion, considered 
it both as an accomplishment and Its a virtue, and 
Lave tiicrefore described it in its full extent ; not 
only as it. is conversant aboiit worldly affairs, but as 
it regards our whole existence; not only as it is 
the guide of a mortal creature, but aB it is in gene¬ 
ral the director of a reasonable being.' It is lu this 
fight that discretion is represented by the wise man, 
who sometimes mentions it under the name of dis¬ 
cretion, and sometimes under that of wisdom. It 
is indeed (as descubed in th#latter part of this 
paper,) the greatest wisdom, but at the same time 
in the power of every one to attain. Its advantages 
are infinite, but its acquisition easy ; m to spp.ik of 
her in the words of the apochryphal writer whom I 
quoted in my last Saturday’s paper,* *■ Wisdom is 
glorious, and never fadeth away, yet she is easily 
seen ot them that love her, and found of such as 
seek hei. She preventeth them that decile her, in 
making herself first known unto them. He that 
seeketh her eailv, shall have no great travel; for 
he shall find her sittiug at hm doors. To think 
therefore upon her is the perfection of wisdom, and 
! whoso wattheth for her shall quickly be without 
cure. For she gneth about seeking such us are 
wmtliy of her, showctli herself favourably unto 
them m the, ways, and nioetcth them in every 
; thought.”—0. 

; No. 220 ] MONDAY, NOVEMBER 19, 1711. 

i -- — Mutual est pictura poems 

A picture is a poem without words 

I f I have very often lamented, and hinted my sor¬ 
row in several speculations, that the art of painting 
is made so little use of to the improvement of mu 
1 maimers. When we consider that it places the ac- 
| turn of the person represented m the most agreeable 
| aspect imaginable, that it does not only express the 
| possum or concern as it sits upon him who is diawn, 

I but has under those features the height of the 
painter’s imagination, what strong images of virtue 
and humanity might we not expect would Le in¬ 
stilled into the mind from the labours of Uie pen¬ 
cil 5 This is a poetry which would be understood 
with much less capacity, and less expense of tune, j 
than what is taught b\ writing ; but the use of it is j 
generally perverted, and that admirable skill pros¬ 
tituted to the basest and most unwoitliy ends. Who , 
is the better man for beholding the most beuuliliil | 
Venus, the best wrought .Bacchanal, the images of' 
sleeping Cupids, languishing Nymphs, or any ol the 1 
representations of gods, goddesses, demi-gods, satyis, 
rolyphen.es, sphynxes, or iauus ? But if the vir-i 
tues and vices, which aie sometime* pretended to j 
be represented under such draughts, were given us j 
by the jaunter in the characters of real life, and 
the poisons of men and women whoso actions have 
rendered (hem laudable or infamous; we should 
not see a good liistoiv-pirco without receiving an 
instructive lecture, There needs no other proof ofJ 
this truth, than the testimony of every reasonable 

* Wisdom or Solomon, chap vl. ver, 14—!6. 
t The speculation was written with the generous design cl j 
promoting a subscription just then set on toot for b acini; the ] 
cartoons of Raphael copied and ewjVaved by Senior Nicola j 
Dori-ny, ivho bud been invited over from Home by several of | 
the nooiiily, and to whom the Queen had given her licence j 
for ihul purpose. I 


creature who has seen the cartoons in her majesty’* 
gallery at Hampton-court. These are representa¬ 
tions of no less actions than those of our blessed 
Saviour and his apostles. . As I now sit and'recol¬ 
lect tbo warm images which the admirable Raphael 
has raised, it is impossible, even from the faint 
traces in one’s memory of what ohe has not seen 
these two yeais, to be unmoved at the horror and 
reverence which appear in the whole assembly when 
the mercenary man fell down dead ; at the allure¬ 
ment of the man born blind, when he first receives 
sight; or at the graceless indignation of tha sor¬ 
cerer, when he is struck blind. The lame, when 
they first lind strength in their feet, stand doubtful 
of their new vigour. The heavenly apostles appear 
acting these great things with a deep sense of the 
infirmities which thev relieve, hut no value of them- 
•elvcs wild administer to their weakness. They 
know themselves to he but instruments; and the 
genoious distress they are painted in when divine 
hone.ms are offered to them, is a representation in 
the most exquisite degree of the beauty of holiness. 
When St. Paul is preaching to the Athenians, wulh 
what wonderful ait, aie almost all the different tem¬ 
pers of mankind represented in thnt elegaut audi¬ 
ence ? You see one credulous of all that is said ; 
another wrapped up m deep suspense; auother 
saying, there is sortie reason m what he says; an¬ 
other angry that tho apostle destroys a favourite 
opinion which he is unwilling to give up; another 
wholly convinced, and holding out his hands in rap- a 
ture ; whilp Hie generality attend, ami wail for tho 
opinion of those who ate of leading characters in 
the assembly. I will not pretend so much as to 
mention that chart on which is dtawn the appear¬ 
ance of our blessed Lord after lus resurre. tion. 

Pir-sent authority, late sufferings, humility, and 
majesty, despotic command, and divine Inve, are at 
onie sented in his celestial aspect. Tho figures of 
the eleven apostles are all in the same passion of 
admiration, hut dircovcr it differently sounding to 
their chat actors. lVter receives his master’s orders 
on his knees with an admiration mixed with a more 
I particular attention . the two next with a moreopen- 
j ecstasy, though still constrained by an awe of the 
Divine presence. Tho beloved disciple, whom I 
take to he the right of (he two first figures, has in 
his countenance wonder drowned in love: and (he 
last personage, whose back is towards the spectator, 
and his side towards the presence, one would fancy 
to be St. Thomas, as abashed by the eonscieme of 
lus fonner diffidence, whnli perplexed concern it is 
possible Raphael thought too hard a task to draw, 
but by tins acknowledgment of the difficulty to de¬ 
scribe it. '* 

The whole vvoik is an exercise of the highest 
piety in the painter; and all the touches of a reli¬ 
gious mind are expressed in a manner much morq 
forcible than can possibly be performed by the most 
moving eloquence. These invaluable pieces are 
very justly in the hands of the greatest aud most 
pious sovereign in the world; and cannot be the 
frequent object of every one at their own leisure 
but as an engraver is to tiro painter what a’frinler 
is to the author, it is worthy her majesty’s name 
that she has encouraged that noble aitist Monsieur 
Dorignv, to publish these worksof Raphael. We 
have of (tills gentleman a piec#of the Transfigura¬ 
tion, which, f think, is held a work second to none 
in the World. ■ 

lvlothmks it would be ridiculous in our people of 
condition, after thejr large bounties to foreigners 
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of no name or merit, should they iiveilook tins oc- 
casiuit of having, fur a trifling subscription, a work 
which it is impossible for a man of sense to behold, 
without being wanned with the noblest sentiments 
that can be inspired by love, admiration, compassion, 
contempt of this world, and expectation of a better. 

It is certainly the greatest honour we can do oui 
country, to distinguish straugers of merit who ap¬ 
ply to us with modesty and diffidence, which gene¬ 
rally accompanies merit. No opportunity of this 
kind ought to be neglected, and a modest behaviour 
should alarm us to examine whether we do not lose 
something excellent under that disadvantage in the 
possessor of that quulitv. My skill in paintings, 
where one is not directed by the passion of the pic¬ 
ture,is so inconsiderable, that I am in very great per¬ 
plexity when I offer to speak of any performances 
of painters of landscapes, buddings, or single figuieR. 
This makes me at a loss how to mention the pieces 
which Mr. Boul exposes to sale by auction on Wed¬ 
nesday next in Cliandos-stieet but having heard 
him commended by those who have bought of lum 
heretofore, for gieat integrity in Ins dealing, find 
oveiheard him himself (though a laudable paintci) 
say, nothing of his own was fit to come into the 
room with thc >60 he iiad to sell, I feared I should lose 
an occasion of serving a man of north, m omitting 
to speak of his auction.—T. 


No. 227.1 TUESDAY NOVEMBER 20,1711. 

Wretch (hat I am 1 nh, whither shall 1 go 
Will you not bear me. nor regard my woe ’ 

1II strip. ami throw me from jon roc k so high, 

11 here Olpiii sits to watch the scaly fry • 

Should I lie drown'd, or ’arajMj with life away. 

II cur'd of lo\e, you, tyrant, would be gay —Tnioen 

1' my last Thursday’s paper, I made mention of 
a place called The Lover’s Leap, which 1 tind has 
raised a great uiriosity among several of my cor¬ 
respondents. I ibeielold them that this leap was 
used to be taken fiom a promontory of Lomas. 
This Leucas was formcily a part of Atainama, 
being joined to it by u nariow neck of land, which 
the sea has by length of time oveiflowed and washed 
away; so that at present Leucas is divided from the 
continent, and is a little island in the Ionian sea. 
The promontory of this island, fiom whence the 
lover took his leap, was formerly called Leueate. If 
the leader has a mind to know both the island and 
the promontory by llicii modern titles, lie will find 
in Ins map the ancient island of Leucas under the 
name of St. Mamu, and the ancient promontory of 
Leueate under the name of the Cape of St. Mauio. 

Since I am engaged thus far in antiquity, I must 
observe that Theocritus, in the motto prefixed to my 
paper, describes one of the despamng shepherds ad- 
diessmg himself to his mistress after the following 
manner. “Alas 1 . What will become of me! wretch 
that I am ! Will vou not hear me ? I’ll throw off 
my clothes, and take a leap into that part of the sea 
which is so much frequented by Olpts tbe fisherman. 
And though 1 should escape with my life, I know 
you w*U be pleased wfth it.” 1 shall leave it with 
the critics to determine whether the place, which* 
this shepherd so paiticularly points out, was not the 
above-mentioned Leueate, or at least some other 
lover’s leap, which was supposed to have had the 
same effect. I cannot believe, as all the interpret¬ 
er do, that the shepherd means nothing further 
here than that lie would drown himself, since ho re¬ 
presents the issue of his leap as doubtful, by adding, 


| that if he should escape with life lie knows his mis¬ 
tress would be* pleased with it. which is, according 
to our mterpictation, that she wuuld rejoice any 
way to get rid of a lover who was so tiuublesome 
to her. 

After this short preface, I shall present my reader 
with sumo letters which l have received upon this 
subject. The first is sent me by a physician. 

“Mn. Spectator, 

*’ The lover’s leap, which you mention in yoyr 
223rd paper, w as genet ally, I believe, a very effect¬ 
ual cute for love, and not only for love, but for all 
other evils. Inshait, Sir, I am afiaid it was such 
a leap as that which Hero took to get rid of her 
passion for Leandcr. A man is in no danger of 
breaking his heart, who bleaks Ins neck to prevent 
it. 1 Know very well the wonders which ancient 
ant hors relate concerning this leap; and in parti¬ 
cular, that very many peisons who tiled it, escaped 
not only with their lives but their limbs. If by this 
means they got rid of their love, though it may in 
part be ascribed to the ir,isons you give for it; why 
may not we suppose that the cold bath, into which 
they plunged themselves, had also scmio share in 
their cure 1 * A leap into the sea, or into any clock 
of salt watets, very often gives a new motion to the 
spirits, and a new turn to the blood; for which 
reason we prescribe it m distempers which no other 
medicine will leach, I could produce a quotation 
out of a very veneiable author, in which the frenzy 
produced by love is compared to that which is pio- 
duted by the biting of a mad dog. But as tins 
comparison is a little too eoaiso foi your puper, and 
might look as if it weie cited to ridicule the author 
who lias made use of it, I shall only hint at it. and 
desire yon to consider whether, if the frenzy pro¬ 
duced by these two different causes be of tbe same 
nature, it may not voiy property be cured by the 
same means. 

“ I am, Sir, 

“ Your most humble Servant, and Well-wisher, 

“ aEsci i./spios.” 

“ Mr. Spectator, 

“ I am a young woman classed in love. My story 
is veiy Jong and melancholy. To give you the 
heads of it —A young gentleman,' aftei having 
made his applications to me for three y ears together, 
and Illicit my head with a thousand dieams of hap¬ 
piness, some few days since married another. Play 
tell me in what part of the world your promontory 
lies, which you call The Lover’s Leap, and whether 
one may go to it by land? But, alas ! I am afraid 
it has lost its virtue, and that u woman of our times 
would find no more relief in taking such a leap, 
than in singing a hymn to Venus. So that I must 
cry out with Dido in Drydcn's Virgil: 

Ah 1 cruel heav’n, that made no cure for love 1 
“ Your disconsolate Servant, 

“ Athena is.” 

“ Mister Spictatur, 

“ My heart is so full of lofes and passions for 
Mrs. Gwinifrtd, and she is so pettish and overrun 
with oholovs against ine, that if 1 bad the gond hap¬ 
piness to have roy dwelling (which is placed by my 
t reat cranfather upon the puttom of a hdl) no far¬ 
ther distance but twenty mile from the Lofer’s 
Leap, I would indeed incleafour to preak my neck 
upon it on puipose, Now, good Mister Spic tatur 
ol Crete Piituin you must know it there is in Cuor- 
naivonshiro a fery pig mountaiu, the clory of all 
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j Wales, which is named Pcnraainraaure, and you 
must also know, it is no great journey on foot from 
me; but the road is stony and bad for shoes. Now, 
there is upon the forehead of this mountain a very 
high rock (like a parish steeple), that cometli a 
huge deal over the sea; so when f am in mv me¬ 
lancholies, and I do throw myself from it, I do de¬ 
sire my fery good friend to tell me m his Soictatur, 
if I shall be cure of my griefcus lol'es; for there is 
the sea clear as glass, and as creon as a leek. 
TJ»en likewise if I be drown and proak my neck, if 
Mrs. Gwinitrid will not lofe me ufterward. Pray 
be speedy in your answers, for I am in crete haste, 
and it is ray tesires to do my ptfsmess without loss 
of time. I remain with cordial affections, your ever 
Lofing friend, “ Davy rii ap Suknkyn 

“ P. S. My law-suits have brought me to Lon¬ 
don, but I have lost my causes ; and so have made 
iny lcsolutions to go down and leap before tho fiosts 
begin; for I am apt to take colds.” 

Ridicule, perhaps, is a better expedient against 
love than sober advice, and I am of opinion that 
Hudibras and Don Quixote may bo as effectual to 
cure the extravagances of this passion, as any of 
the old plulosoplieis. 1 shall therefore publish veiy 
sjieedil) the translation of a little Greek manuscript, 
whiili is sent me by a learned friend. It appears 
to have been a piece of those recoids which weie 
kept ill the little temple of Apollo, that stood upon 
the promontory of Leucate. The reader will find it 
to be a summary account of several persons who 
tried tho lover’s leap, and of the success they found 
in it. As there seem to he in it some anachronisms, 

: and deviations from the ancient orthography, I am 
' not wholly satisfied myself that it is authentic, and 
not rather the production of one of those Grecian 
sophisters, who have imposed upon the world seve¬ 
ral spurious woiks of this nature. I speak this by 
way of precaution, because I know there are several 
I writers of uncommon erudition, who would not fail 
to expose my ignorance, if they caught me tripping 
in a matter of so gicat moment.—C. 

j 

! No.228.) WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 21,1711. 

Pcreunctiitorcm fugilo, iiain garrujus idem est. 

| Una 1 E|) xvin. 6 1 ). 

; Th‘ inquisitive will blub, from such refrain* 

'I heir leaky ears no secret can retain.—f-iiAun. 

i Tufiiir, is a creature who has all the organs of 
j speech, a tolerably good capacity for conceiving 
what is said to it, together with a pretty pioper be¬ 
haviour in ali the oceuirences of common life; but 
naturally very vacant of thought in itself, and there¬ 
fore foiced to apply itself to foreign assistances. 
Of this make is that man who is very inquisitive. 
You may often observe, that though he speaks as 
ood sense as any man upon any thing with winch 
a is well acquainted, he cannot trust to the range 
of his own fancy to entertain himself upon that 
foundation, but goes on still to new inquiries. Thus, 
though you know he is (it for the mo6t polite con¬ 
versation, you shall see him very well contented to 
sit by a jockey, giving an account of tho many re¬ 
volutions in his horse’s health, what potion he made 
him take, bow that agreed with him, how afterward 
he came to lib stomach and his excicne, or any the 
like impertinence ; and be as well pleased as if you 
talked to him on the most important truths. This 


humour is far from making a man unhappy, though 
it may subject him to raillery; for he generally 
falls in with a person who seems to be boa for bitn, 
which is your talkative fellow.. It is so ordered, 
that there is a secret bent, as natural as the meeting 
of different sexes, in these two characters, to sup 
ply each other’s wants. I had the honour the othei 
day to sit in a public room, and saw an inquisitive 
man look with an air of satisfaction upon the ap¬ 
proach of one of these talkors. The man of ready 
utterance sat down by lnm, and rubbing his head, 
leaning on his arm, and making an uneasy counte¬ 
nance, he hcg*an: “ There is no munuer of news 
to-day. I cannot tell what is the matter with me, 
but I slept very ill last night; whether I caught 
cold or no, I know net, but I fancy I do not wear 
shoes thick enough for the weather, and I have 
coughed all this week. It must be so, for the cus¬ 
tom of washing my head winter and summer with 
cold water, prevents any injury from the season 
entering that way; so it must conic in at my feet; 
hut l lake no notice of it: as it comes so it goes. 
Most of our evils proceed fiom too much tenderness; 
and our faces are naturally as little able to resist the 
cold as other parts. The Indian answered very 
well to ail European, who asked bun how lie coula 
go naked; ‘ 1 am all face.’ ” 

I observed llns discourse was as welcome to my 
general inquirer as any other of nioie consequence 
could have been; but somebody calling our talker 
to another part of the room, (he inquirer told tho j 
next man who sat by him, that Mr. Sue h-u-one, ! 
who was just gone fiom him, used to wash his head i 
m cold watei every morning; and so repeated almost | 
verbatim all that bad been said to him The truth 

is, the inquiMln c arc the funnels of conversation; 
they do not take in any thing for their own use, 
but meielv to pass it to anothci. They are the 
channels thiough which all the good and evil that ^ 
is spoken iu town are conveyed. 8uch as ate ; 
offended at them, or think they suffer by theii be- , 
bavinur, may themselves mend that inconvenience, j 
for they are not a malicious people, and if you will ( 
supply them, you may contradict any thing they j 
have said before by their own mouths. A further j 
account of a thing is one of the gratefullest goods I 
that cun arrive to them; and it is seldom that they j 
are moie particular than to say, “ The town will have j 

it, or I have it from a good hand;” so that there is ! 
room ior the town to know the matter more parti¬ 
cularly, and ior a better baud to contradict what 
was said by a good om. 

I have not known this humour more ridiculous 
than in a father, who has been earnestly solicitous 
to have an account how his son has passed his leisure i 
hours; if it be m away thoroughly insignificant, * 
tlicie cannot be a greater joy than an inquirer dis- j 
covers in seeing lum follow so hopefully his own | 
steps, But this humour aim iig men is most plea- j 
sant when they aie saying something which is not { 
wholly proper for a third person to hear, and yet is 
in itself indifferent. Tho other day there came in a 
well-dressed young fellow, and two gentlemen of 
this species immediately fell a whispering his pedi¬ 
gree, I could overhear by breaks, “ She was his 
aunt;” then an answer, “ Aye, she was, of the 
mother’s side;” then again, in a little lower voice, 

“ His father wore generally a datker wig;" an¬ 
swer, “ Not much, but this gentleman wears higher 
heels to his shoes.” I 

As the inquisitive, in my opinion, are such merely 
from a vacancy in their own imaginations, there is , 
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nothing, m(-thinks, so dangerous as to communicate 
secrets to them; for the same temper of inquiry 
makes them as importiuently communicative; but 
no man, though ho converses with them, need put 
himself in their power, for they will be contented 
with matters of less moment as well. When there 

is fuel enough, no matter what it is.-Thus the 

ends of sentences in the newspapers, as “ This 
wants confirmation,”—“ This occasions many spe¬ 
culations,” and “ Tune will discover the event,” 
are read by them, and considered not as mere ex¬ 
pletives. 

One may sec now and then this humour accom¬ 
panied with an insatiable de-ire of knowing what 
passes without turning it to any use in the world 
but namely their own rnteitamment. A mind which 
i is gratified tins way is adapted to humour and plca- 
! santiy, and foimed for an unconcerned character 
j in the world ; and, like myself, to be a mere Spee- 
[ tutor. This curiosity, without malice or self-iute- 
I rest, lays up m the imagination a magazine of 
i circumstances which cannot but entertain when 
thov are produced in conversation. If one were to 
j know, from the man of the first quality to the 
meanest servant, the different intrigues, sentiments, 
pleasures, and interests of mankind, would it not 
be the most pleasing entertainment imaginable to 
enjoy so constant a Dree, as the observing mankind 
much more different from themselves in their seeiet 
thoughts and public actions, than m their nightcaps 
and long periwigs? 

“ Mr. Spectator, 

“ Plutarch tells us, that Cams Gracchus, the Ro¬ 
man, was frequently hurried by his passions into so 
loud and tumultuous a way of speaking, and so 
i strained bis voice, as not to be able to proceed. To 
remedy this excess, lie had an ingenious servant, 

J by name Lieiruus, always attending him with a 
1 pitch-pipe,or instrument to regulate the voice; who, 

1 whenever lie heard his master begin to be high, lin- 
i mediately touched a suit note, at vvliu h, 'tis said, 

■ Cams would presently abate and grow calm. 

| Upon recollecting tins story, I have fiequontly. 

wondered that tins useful instrument should have 
; been so long discontinued; especially since we find 
J that this good ofiire of Limnius has preserved his 
! mommy for many hundred veais, which, methinks 
should have eucuuragod some one to have revived 
it, if not for the public good, yet for his own credit. 
It may be objected, that our loud talkers are so fond 
of their own noise, that they would not take it well 
to be checked bv their servants. But granting this 
to he true, surely any of their hearers have a very 
good title to play a soft note m their own defence. 
To he short, no Licmius appearing, and the noise 
increasing, I was resolved to give this late long va¬ 
cation to the good tf my country; and I have at 
length, by the assistance of an ingenious artist (who 
works for tho Royal Society), almost completed my 
design, and shall be ready in a short time to furnish 
the public with wliut number of these instruments 
thoy please, either to lodge at coffee-houses, or carry 
for their own private use. In the mean tunc I shall 
pay that respect to several gentlemen, who I know 
will he in danger of offending against this instru¬ 
ment, to give them notice of it by private letters, m 
I winch I shall only wnto, ‘ get a Licinius.’ 

1 “ I should now trouble you no longer, but that I 

1 must not conclude without douring you to accept 
| one uf these pipes, who h ‘■hall be left tor you with 
Buckley; and whieti I hope will bo serviceable to 


voti, since as you are silent yourself, you are most 
open to the insults of the noisy. 

“ I am, Sir, &c 

” W. B.” 

“I had almost forgot to inform you, that ns an 
impiovement in this instrument, there will be a 
particular note, which I shall call u hush-noto; and 
this is to be made use of against a long story, 
swearing, obscciieness, and the like.” T 
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-'■’pir.lt .I'll.lie ilninr, 

Vi\ unique eiiiilM.HXI e dorr* 

d'.i-li.i lldlbus puell.i-—I lull 4 Oil .V 4 

Ni.i Ssppfiu's .liiim mis I1.HMC5 d, t ,iy , 

tbi lo -(Ipi i Cerve ‘lIi.-u < h. inning art. 

II. r vein- si ill breathes the pnvu ns ut her heart 

I iiani is. 

Aiiom: Iho many famous pieces of ,rnlii|uily 
which aie still to be seen at Rome, tlieie |> the 
tiuuk of a statue which lias lost the aims, legs, and 
head ; but, dwoveis such an exquisite vvoikmanship 
in what remains of it, that Michael Angelo declared 
he had learned his whole ait fiom it. Indeed bo 
studied it so attentively, that he made most of Ins 
statues, and even bis pietuies, m that gusto, to 
make use of the Indian phrase; for vvhii h i eason 
this maimed statue is still called Michael Angelo’s 
school. 

A flagment of Sappho, viliuh I design fot the 
subject of this papei, is in as great reputation 
among the poets and critics, as the mutilated ilguic 
above mentioned is among the statuaries and paint¬ 
ers. Several of our country men, and Mi. Dry den 
in paitiriibir, «ocm veiy often to have copied after 
it in their dramatic wiitmgs, and in their poems 
upon lose. 

Whatever might have been the occasion of tins 
ode, the English reader will enter into the beauties : 
of it, if he supposes it to have been mitten ill tire 
person of a level sitting by his mistress. I shall 
set to view tinoo diffcient copies of tins beautiful 1 
original; the fust is a translation by Catullus, tho J 
second by Monsieur Bmleau, and tho last by a gen- j 
tleman whose tianslation of the Ilyrnn to Venus I 
lias been so deservedly admired.* 

A!) I. Kid! I AM. 

T lie mi par esse rleo ililetur. 
lile, si las cst, .superarc divas, 

Qui sedeiis adversus ideotidem to 

Speetat, et audit 

Dulcc ridentem: nosero quod ornms 
Enpit sensiis inilu • 11:011 annul to 
Lenina, udspexi, mini est super mi 

Quod Uupmr WMns, 

l ingua sed torpet. tenues sub artus 
FJamma dimanat. sonito suople 
Tinnluut aures: gemma togui.tur 

Luniuia nocto. 

My learned reader will know very well the reason 
why one of those verses is printed in Italic letters, 
and if he compares this translation with the ori¬ 
ginal, will find that the three fiist stanzas me ren¬ 
dered almost word for word, and not only with the 
same elegance, but with the same short turn of ex¬ 
pression which is so remarkable in the Greek, and 

9 Ambrose Philips 

t It ui wanting m the old pop.es, and 1ms boon supplied by 
ronjartuie .is above But In a cm Ions edition of Catullus, pub- ( 
limited at Venice In l7I>o, Raid to be printed honi an am'iuiil Mb. | 
newly disprove red, this hue in giv< n Urns: —'* Voce foqu'fhttn.' I 
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en peculiar to the Sapphic ode. I cannot ima¬ 
gine for what reason Madam Daner has told us, 
that this ode of Sappho is preserved entire in Lon¬ 
ginus, since it is manifest to any one who looks 
into that author’s quotation of it, that there must 
at least have been auolher stanza, which is not 
transmitted to us. 

The second translation of this fragment which I 
shall here cite, is that of Monsieur Boileau. 

, Ileureux ' qui pres de tin, pour lot scale soupire: 

Qui juuit du plaisu de t entendre purler’ 

Qui In voit r|»rlf|uef<us duiirrmeui lui sounre- 
Lea dieiu, dans sen lionbeur, peuvent-lH 1 egaler ? 

do vens de iCl nr on vclm- une subtile flamme 
Counr par tout men corps, 31 -let quo jo te vois: 

Kt duns lev duux tr.iusporis, ou s'egare (non nine, 

Ji* be sqauieri trouser tie laugae, m de vent. 

Un nuaipi confus ae repand sur ma vue, 

Je nViuens plus. Je t»>rnbc on de deuces langueurs, 

Jdt pale, sans huleinc, mterdite, i-speulue, 

Un frisson me saint, Je tremble, je mo nieuis 

Tlie leader will see that this is rather an inula- 
tion than a translation. The circumstances do not 
lie so thick together and fellow- one another with 
that vehemence and emotion as in the onginal. In 
sboit. Mousicui Boileau has given us all the poetry, 
hut not all the passion of this famous ftagmenf. I 
shall, iu the last plate, present my leader with the 
English tinnslalion. 

Most as lli' immoilnl poils i* he. 

1 he youth \\]|n ftoidl) min by Ihee, 

Ami heat* .mil m*< n ihee .ill the v%lilie 
Sottly upt ,ik :iml sweetly smile * 

| 'Tw.is this ilvpriv «1 my soul of rest. 

Ami rui u ed such tumults in my hicast. 

For while I ga/. rl ni truiispoil lost. 

| My hreulh v\as gwur, my \ojee was lost 

My >o*oin glow cl Him suhtJr flame 
lldn quick through .ill niv wl.il frame. 

O'er my «lun e\es a ijarknev. hum;; 

My e.ii-, with liollow nmunuis run- 

In dray dumps my limbs wercMluIld. 

I My Idoml ittr-ay'aile buiioir (hiilt d , 

i My In hie pula Uryu! In pl, t y . 

1 f.nnled, s.mk, and ily’d away 

Instead of giving any churailer of this last tians- 
lation, I shall desne my h arned readei to look into 
the criticisms which Longinus has made upon Un¬ 
original, By that means he will know to which of 
tlie translations lie might to give the pieleienee, I 
j shall only add, that tins tianslation is unlteii m 
i the very spmt of Sappho, and as near the Gicck as 
the genius of our langu ige will pos-lldv sulfei. 
j Longinus has observed, that this doe upturn of 
1 love in Sappho is an exact copy of natuio, and that 
j all the cnciimsUnrcs, winch lollow on- unotlici m 
such a lutin of sentiments, untwith-landing tln-y 
appear icpugnant to each other, aic ipally such as 
happen ill the frenzies of line. 

I wonder that not one of the critics or eJiloi«, 
through w-hose hands this ode 1ms passed, has taken 
occasion from it to mention a tiuumstauee lelated 
by I’lutareh. That author, in the famous stoiy of 
Antioihus, who fell in lore with Stralmiice, his mo- 
ther-in law, and (not daung to discover his passion)' 
pretended to be confined to his hi d by sickness, tells 
us. that Eusistratus, the physician, found out the 
nature of his- distemper hv those symptoms of love 
which lie had learnt from Sappho’s writings. Stru- 
tonice was in the room of the love-sick prince, when 
these symptoms discovered themselves to his physi¬ 
cian ; audit is probable that they were not very 


difi'eieut liom those which Sappho heie describes in 
u lover sitting by his mistress. The story of Antio- 
cbtis is so well known, that I need not add thcsecpiel 
of it, which has no i elation to my present subject,—C. 
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Homines ait iletw nulla re piopius ncccilunt, quam salutem 1 
bomimbus damio.—leu.. 

Men resemble (tie gods in nothing so much, as tn doing 
good to their fellow-creatures 

Human nature appears a very deformed, or a 
very beautiful object, according to the different 
lights in which it is viewed. When we see men of 
inflamed passions, or of tvieked designs, tearing one I 
another to pieces by open violence, or undermimug j 
each other bv seci ct treachery ; when we observe 
base and narrow ends putsueil by ignominious and i 
dishonest means ; when we behold men mixed in - 
society as if it, wne for the destiuctiuu of it; we are 
even ashamed of our species, and out of humour ! 
with our own being. But in another light, when we ] 
behold them mild, good, and benevolent, full of a i 
generous regard for the public piosperity, compos- j 
sionating each other’s distresses, and relieving each 
other’s wants, we can hardly believe they are tiea- ! 
Hires of the same kind. In this view they app-iti j 
gods to each other, m the exercise of the mildest 
power, that of doing good; and the gicutest tompli- I 
ment wo have ever been able to make to our own 
being, lias been by calling this disposition of mind 
humanity. We cannot but observe a pleasure 
arising iu our own breast upon tlie seeing or hear j 
ing of a generous actual, even when we an: wholly I 
disinteiosleii in it. I cannot give u more piopor 
instance of thi-, than by a letter Horn Flint- in 1 
which hr lec.mimends a fi lend m the most hand¬ 
some iii.mmi, and melluuks it would be a great ! 
jdeasiiie to know- the sui cess of tins epistle, though 1 
each pity eoneerned m )t Las been to many bun¬ 
dled y c-als ill lus gi uve. j 

“ToMaximis. I 

“ What I should gladly do for any friend ol , 
yours, I think I may now with umlideme inquest ! 
tor a friend of mine. Arnanus Maturius is the 
most coiisidi ralde man in ins eountiy when I tall j 
hnn so, I do not speak with lebilnm to his tin tune, ; 
(hough that is very plentiful, but to Ins integnty, 1 
instil e, gravity, and prudence; Ins advice is useful ; 
to me in business, and his judgment m matli-is of j 
leal mug. His fidelity, tiuth, and good understand- j 
ing, are veiy great, besides this, he loves me as you 
do, than which 1 lannot say any tiling that signifies j 
a wanner affection. He has nothing that’s aspuing, I 
and, though he might rise to the highest Older id , 
uohility, he keeps hiniseli in an infeuur lank : y -I i 
I think myself hound to use <> v endeavours to seive ; 
and promote him; and would therefore find the I 
means of adding something to his honouis while he 
neither expei ts nor knows it, nay, though he should 
refuse it. Something, m shoit, I would have lot 
him that may be honouiable, b.it not troublesome; 
and I entreat that you will proeuie linn the tiist 
thing of this kind that offers, by which you will not 
only oblige m but him also ; for though he does 
not covet it, I know he will he ns grateful in ac¬ 
knowledging youi favoui as it he hau asked it." 

“ Ma. Sl'F.I TAIOII, 

“ The reflections in some of jour prtpeis on the 
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servile manner of education now in use, have given | amusements, we could hope to see the eaily dawn- 

birth to an ambition, which, unless you discountc- 1 mgs of then imagination daily luighten into sense, 

nance it, will, I doubt, engage me in a very difficult, their innocence improve into virtue, and their uu- 
though not ungrateful adventure, 1 am about to un- experienced good nature directed to a generous 

dertakc, for the sake of the Butish youth, to instruct , love of their country. “ I am,' &c. 

them in such a manner, that the most dungerous ']'. 

page in Virgil or Homer may be read by them - 

with much pleasure, and with peifect safety to their 

persons. No.‘231.] SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 24,1711. 

“ Could I prevail so far as to be honoured with » 

the protection of some few of them (for I am not ° |)udur ! ° I’ictas 1 Mast. vul. 78. , 

hero enough to rescue mans), my design is to ic- O modesty! O piety! 

tno with them to an agreeable solitude, though 

within the neighbourhood of a city, for the conve- Looking over the letters which I have lately 


mente of their being instructed in music, dancing, received from my correspondents, I met with the 
drawing, designing, or uny other such accomplish- following one, which is wutten with such a spirit 
merits, winch it is conceived may make as proper of politeness, that I could not hut be very mui !i 
diversions for them, and almost as pleasant, as the pleased with it myself, and question not hut it will 
little snulid games which dirts school-boys are so be as acceptable to the reader 
much delighted with. It may easily he imagined, 

how such a pretty society, conversing with none Mi:, opfctaiisr, 

beneath themselves, and sometimes admitted, as “ You. who are no stranger to public assemblies, 


perhaps not uuonteituiniug pai ties, among better cannot but have observed the awe they often stiiko 
company, commended and cuiessed for their little on such as are obliged to exeit any talent before 
performances, and turned by such conversations to them. This ft a soit of elegant distress, to winch 
a certain gallantly of soul, might he biought earlv ingenuous minds arc the most liable, and may there- 
acquainted with some of the most polite English fore desprie some roinaiks in your paper. Many a 
writers. This having given them some tolerable brave fellow, who has put his enemy to flight in the 
taste of books, they would miikr themselves masters Held, has been in the utmost disorder upon making 


upon making 


of the Latin tongue by methods far easier than those a speech helot c a body of Ins friends at home. Olio 
iu Lilly, with as little difficulty or reluctance as would think their was some kiud of fascination in 
young ladies learn to speak French, or to sing the eves of a large circle of people, when daitmg 
Italian operas. When they had advanced thus far all together upon one person. 1 have seen a new 
it would be time to form their ta«te something more , actor in a tragedy so hound up by it as to be scarce 
exactly. One that had any true relish fot fine ! able to speak or move, and have expected he would 
writing, might with great pleasure both to himself I have died above three acts before the dagger or cup 
and them, inn over togethei with them the best j of poison were brought in. It would not be amiss, 
Roman histoiians, ports, and orators, and point , if such a one were at tirst introduced as a ghost or 
out their more remarkable beauties, give them a statue, until he leeoveied his spuds, and grew fit 
shm t scheme of chronology, a little view of geogra- lor some living part. 

phv, medals, astronomy, or what else might best “ As this sudden desertion of one’s self shows a 
feed the busy inquisilive humour so natural to that diffidence, which is not displeasing, it implies at 
age. Such of them us had (lie least spaik of genius, the same tune the greatest respect to an audience 

when it was once awakened bj the shining thoughts that can he. It is a sort of mute eloquence, which 

and great sentiments of those admired wliters, could > pleads for their favour much better than words could 
not, 1 believe, he easily withheld from attempting ] do; and we find their generosity natuially moved 
that more difficult sister language, whose exalted 1 to support those who are in so much perplexity to 
beauties they would have In aid so often celebrated entertain them. I was extremely pleased with a 
as the pride and wonder of the whole learned world, late instance of this kind at the opera of Alniahide, 
In the mean while, it would be requisite to exercise ; iu the encouragement given to u young singer,* 
their style m writing any little pieces that ask more whose more than ordinary concern on her tirst ap- 
ot fancy than of judgment and that frequently in pearanee, recommended her no less than hei agree- 
t heir native language ; winch every one metlnnka able voice and just peiformanee. Mere bashfuluess 

should he most concerned to cultivate, especially without merit is awkward; and merit without mo- 

letters, iu which a gentleman must have 60 fiequent desty insolent. But modest merit has u double 
occasions to distinguish himself. A set of genteel claim to acceptance, and generally meets with as 
good-natured youths fallen into such a manner of many patrons aa beholders. 


life, would form almost a little academy, and doubt- “ I am,” &c. 

less prove no such contemptible companions, as 

might not often tempt a wiser man to mingle him- It is impossible that a person should exert himself 
selt in. their diversions, and draw them into such to advantage in an assembly, whether it be his jmit 
seiions sports as might prove nothing less instruct- either to sing or speak, who lies under too great 
mg than the gravest lessons. I doubt not hut it oppressions of modesty. I remember, upon talking 
might he made some of their favouute plays, to with a friend of mine concerning the force of pio- 
eouteml wlin.li of them should recite a beautiful part nuneiatiou, out discourse led us into the enurnera- 
oT a poem or oration most gracefully, or sometimes : tion of the several organs of speech which an orator 
to jmn in a< ting a scene in Terence, Sophocles, or ! ought to have in perfection, as the tongue, the teeth, 
cm i own Rliakspeaip, The cause of Milo might j the lips, the nose, the palate, and the wind-pipe' 
again he pleaded holme moie favourable judges, Upon which, says my friend, “ You have omitted 

C.i sji .i second nine be taught to tremble, and an- - -- - • ------—- 

ot^r race of Athenians be afresh caiaged at the » Mr8 Bnrhler See a curious account of tins lady, in Svi 
ambition of uuother 1’hilip. Amidst these noble .luhn liawklus’s History of Music, voL v. j> 156. 
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(he most material organ of them all, and that is the 
forehead.” 

But notwithstanding an excess of modesty ob¬ 
structs the tongue and renders it unfit for its offices, 
a duo pioportion of it is thought so requisite to an 
orator, that rhetoricians have recommended it to 
their disciples as a particular in their art. Cicero 
tells us that he never liked an orator who did not 
appear in some little confusion at the beginning of 
his speech, and confesses that lie himself never en¬ 
tered upon an oration without trembling and con¬ 
cern. It is indeed a kind of deference which is duo 
to a great assembly, and seldom fails to raise a be¬ 
nevolence in the audience towaids the person who 
speaks. My correspondent has taken notice that 
the bravest men often appear timorous on these oc¬ 
casions, as indeed we may obseive, that there is 
generally no creature more impudent than a coward: 

-I.ingua nielicir, sod frigid a bcllo 

Dextera--Vino /ten xi 33S, 

—--liuld at flip counc il-board ; 

Hut cautious in the field he shunn'd tho sword. 

Dkvdkn. 

A bold tongue and a feeble arm are the qualifica¬ 
tions of Diuncos in V irgil; as Horner, to express a 
man both timorous and saucy, makes use ot a kind 
of point, which is very rarely to lie met with in his 
writings, namely, that he had the eyes of a dog, 
but the heart ol’ a deer. ¥ 

A just and reasonable modesty docs not only re¬ 
commend eloquence/ but sets off every gicat talent 
winch u man can be possessed of. It heightens all 1 
the virtues which it accompanies ; like the shades ' 
m paintings, it raises and lounds every figure, and 
makes the colouix more beautiful, though not so 
glaring as they would lie without it. 

Modesty is not only an ornament, but also a 
guaid to virtue. It is a kind of quick and delicate 1 
feeling in the soul which makes her sbiink and 
withdraw herself from cveiy tiling that has danger 
in it. It is such an exquisite sensibility, as warns 
her to shun the first appearance of cveiy thing ! 
which is hurtful. 

I cannot at present recollect either the place or 
time of what I am going to mention; but I have i 
read somewhere m the history of ancient Greece, 
that the women of the country were seized with an j 
unaccountable melancholy, which disposed scvcial j 
of them to make away with themselves. The senate, ! 
after having tried many expedients to pi event this | 
self-murder, which was so frequent among them, j 


Seneca thought modesty so great a check to vice, 
that he prescribes to us the practice of it in secret, 
and advises us to raise it in ourselves upon ima¬ 
ginary occasions, when such as are real do not offer 
themselves; for this is the meaning of his precept, 
That when we are by ourselves, and in our greatest 
solitudes, vve should fancy that Cato stands before 
us and sees every thing we do. In short, if you 
banish modesty out of the woild, she carries away 
with her half the vntue that is in it. 

After these reflections on modesty, as it is a vir¬ 
tue ; I must observe, that there is a vicious modesty 
which justly deserves to bo ridiculed, aud whicn 
those persons very often discover who value them¬ 
selves most upon a well-bred confidence. This 
happens when a man is ashamed to act up to his 
leason, and would not upon anv consideration be 
surprised at the practice ol those duties, for the per¬ 
formance of which he was sent into the world. Many 
an impudent libcitmc would blush to be caught in 
a setluus discourse, and would scarce be able to show 
his head after having disclosed a religious thought. 
Decency of behaviour, all outward show of virtue, 
and abhorrence of vice, are carefully avoided by 
this set of shame-faced people, ns what would dis¬ 
parage their gaiety of temper, and infallibly bring 
them to dishonour. This is such a poorness of 
spirit, such a despicable cowardice, such a degene¬ 
rate abject state of mind, as one would think human 
nature incapable of, did we not meet with frequent 
instances of it m oidinary conversation. 

There is another kind of vicious modesty which 
makes a man ashamed of lus person, his birth, his 
profession, las poveity, or the like misfortunes, 
which it wuis not in his choice to prevent, aud is not 
in Ins power to rectify. If a man appears ridicu¬ 
lous by any of the alorc-mcntionerl circumstances, 
he becomes much more so by being out of counte¬ 
nance for them. They should rather give him oc¬ 
casion to exert a noble spirit, and to palliate those 
imperfections which are not m Ins power, by those 
pci lections which me; or to use a very witty allu¬ 
sion of an eminent author, be should imitate C.xsai, 
who, because las head was bald, covered that de¬ 
fect with laurels.—0. 


published an edii t, that if any woman whatever 
should lay violent hands upon herself, her corpse 
should be exposed nuked in the street, mid diagged 
about tho city in the most public manner. This ' 
edict immediately put a stop to the piactice which 
was before so common. We may see in this in¬ 
stance the strength of female modesty which was | 
able to overcome oven the violence of madness cud 
despair. The fear of shame in the fair sex was in J 
those days more prevalent than that of death. 

If modesty has so great an influence over our ac¬ 
tions, end is m many cases so impregnable a £cnce 
to virtue ; what can more undermine morality than 
that politeness winch reigns among the unthinking , 
part of mankind, and fronts as unfashionable the ( 
most ingenuous part of our behaviour; which re¬ 
commends impudence as good-breeding, aud keeps 
a mau always in countenance, not because he is in¬ 
nocent, but because ho is shameless ? 
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Nilul l.irguituio glon.wj ndeptus est— Saillst, Bel Cat 

By bestowing nothing he acquired ulory 

My wise and good fuend, Sir Andrew Freeport, 
divides himself almost equally between the town and 
the country. His time m town is given up to the 
public, and the management of his private fortune ; 
aud after every three or four days spent m this 
manner, he retires tor as many to his seat within a 
few miles of the town, to the enjoyment of himself, 
his family, and his friend. Thus business aud plea¬ 
sure, or rather, in Sir Andrew, labour and rest, re¬ 
commend each other. They take their turns with 
so quick a vicissitude, that neither becomes a habit, 
or takes possession of the whole mau ; nor is it pos¬ 
sible he should be suifeited with either. I often see 
him at our club in good humour, and yet sometimes 
too with an air of care in his looks; hut in his 
country retreat he is always unbent, and such a 
companion as I could desire ; and therefore I sel¬ 
dom fail to make one with him when he is pleased 
to invite me. 

The other day, as soon as we were got into his 
chariot, two or three beggars on catb side hung 


* Iliad, t. 225. 
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upon (lie rioors, nnd solicited our charity with the 
usual rhetoric of a sick wife or husband at home, 
three or four helpless little children all starving 
with cold and hunger. We were forced to part 
with some money to get lid of their importunity; 
and then we proceeded on our journey with the 
blessings and acclamations of these, people. 

“ Well, then,” says Sir Andrew, “ we go off with 
the pvavcis and good wishes of the beggars, ami 
perhaps too our healths will ho drank at the next 
ale-house • so all we shall he able to value ourselves 
upon is, that we have promoted the trade of the 
victualler and the excises of the government. But 
how few ounces of wool do we see upon the backs 
of these poor cieaturcs ? And when they shall next 
fall in our way, they will hardly he better dressed; 
they must always live in rags to look like objects 
of compassion If their families too me such as 
they are icpiesenled, ’tjs certain they cannot be 
better clothed, and must be a great deal worse fed. 
One would think potatoes should bo all their bread, 
and their drink the puie element; and then what 
goodly customers are the farmers like to have for 
their wool, corn, and cattle ? Such customers, and 
such a consumption, cannot choose hut advance the 
landed interest, and hold up the rents of the gen¬ 
tlemen. 

“ But, of all men living, we merchants, who live by 
buyingand selling, ought never to encourage beggars 
The goods which we export are indeed the pioduct of 
the lands, but much the greatest part of their value is 
the labour of the people ; but how much of these 
people’s labour shall we export whilst we hire them 
to sit still ? The very alms they receive fiom us are 
the wages of idleness. I have often thought that no 
man should he permitted to take relief from the 
paribh, or to ask it in the street, until he has fiist 
urchascd as much as possible of his own livelihood 
y the labour of his own hands ; and then the poli¬ 
tic ought only to be taxed to make good the defi¬ 
ciency If this rule was sturdy observed, we 
should see cveiy wdiere such a multitude of new 
labourers, as would ill all probability reiluc e the 
prices of all the manufactures. It is the very life 
of meichandise to buy cheap and sell dear. The 
merchant ought to make his outset as cheap as pos¬ 
sible, that he may find the greater profit upon Ids 
returns; and nothing will enable him to do this like 
the reduition of the price of labour upon all our 
manufaetuies. This too would be the ready way to 
inn ease the number of our foreign maikets. The 
abatement of the price of the manufacture would 
pay for the carriage of it to more distant countries ; 
and this consequence would be equally beneficial 
both to the landed and trading interests. As so 
great an addition oflabmning hands would produce 
this happy consequence both to the merchant and 
the gentleman, our liberality to common beggars, 
and every other obstruction to the increase of la¬ 
bourers, must be equally pernicious to both ” 

Sir Andrew then went on to affirm, that the re¬ 
duction of the prices of our manufactures by the 
addition of so many new hands, would he no incon¬ 
venience to any man; but observing I was some¬ 
thing startled at the assertion, he made a short 
pause, and then resumed the discourse. “ It may 
seem,” says he, “ a paradox, that the price of 
labour should be reduced without an abatement of 
wages, or that wages can be abated without any in- 
i onvenieuce to the labourer, and yet nothing is 
mme cei tain than that both these things may hap¬ 
pen. The wages of the labourers make the greatest 


| pait of Ihc price of every thing that is useful; and 
I if in propmtion with the wages the prices of all 
other things should be abated, every labourer with 
; less wages would si ill be able to purchase ua many 
liecessaiies of life ; where then would be the incon- 
I veiiienrc ? But the pi ice of labour may he reduced 
j by the addition of more hands to a manufactuie, and 
yet the wages of persons remain as high as ever. 
The admirable Sir William Petty has given ex¬ 
amples of tins m some of hia writings ; oiy> of 
( them, as I remember, is that of a watch, which A 
shall endeavour to explain so as shall suit my pre¬ 
sent puipo-e. It is eeitain that a single watch 
could not he made so cheap in proportion by only 
one man, as a hundred watches by a hundred; for 
as there is vast variety in the work, no one person 
could equally suit himself to all the parts of it; the 
manufactuie would be tedious, and at last but 
clumsily performed. But if a hundred watches 
were to be iimde by a hundred men, the cases may 
be assigned to one, the dials to another, the wheels 
to another, the springs to another, and every other 
part to a pioper artist. As there would be no need 
of pciplcxing any one person with too much variety, 
eveuy one would be aide to perform his single pait 
with greater skill and expedition; and the hundred 
watches would he finished in one fourth part of the 
time of the hist one, and every one of them at 011 c- 
fourth pait of the cost, though the wages of every 
man were equal. The reduction of the price of the 
manufacture would increase the demand of it; all 
the same hands would be still employed, and as 
well paid. The same rule will hold ill the clothing, 
the shipping, and all other trades whatsoever. And 
thus an addition of hands to our manufactures will 
only reduce the puce of them; the labouier will 
still have as much wages, and will consequently be 
enabled to pul chase mine conveniences of life; so 
that every interest in the nation would receive a be¬ 
nefit from the increase of our working people 

“Besides, I see no occasion for this chant v to 
common hegg.ns, since every beggar is un inha¬ 
bitant of a palish, and every parish is taxed to the 
maintenance ot then own pour. For my own part 
1 cannot he mightily pleased with the laws which 
have done this, which have piovnled better to feed 
than employ the poor. We have a tiadition fiom 
our forefatheis, that after the first of those laws was 
made, they were insulted with that famous song; 

Ham; ‘■arrow ami cast away care. 

'1 hi garish is bound to find us. &c 

And if we will be so good-natured as to maintain 
them without work, they can do no less m leturn 
than smg us ‘The iru-iiy Beggars.’ 

“ What then? Am 1 against all acts of charity ? 
God forbid ! I know of rio vntue in the Gospel that 
is in mole pathetic expressions recommended to our 
practice. ‘ I wus hungry, and ye gave me no meat; 
thirsty, and ye gave, me no drink; naked, and yc 
clothed me not; a stranger, and ye took me not in; 
sick, and in prison, anil ye visited me not.’ Our 
blessed Saviour treats the exercise and neglect of 
charily towards a poor man, as the performance or 
breach of tins duty towards himself. I shall endea¬ 
vour to obey the will of my Lord and Master; and 
therefor* if an industrious man shall submit to the 
hardest labour and coarsest fare, rather than endure 
the shame of taking relief from the parish, or asking 
it in the street, this is the hungry, the thirsty, the 
naked ; and 1 ought to believe, if any man is come 
hither for shelter against persecution *r oppression, 
this is the stranger, and I ought to take him in. If 
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any countryman of our own is fallen into the hands 
of infidels, and lives in a Mute of miserable captivity, j 
this is the man in piison, aud 1 should contribute to 
his ransom. I ought to give to un hospital of in¬ 
valids, to recover as many useful subjects as I can: 
hut 1 shall bestow none of my bounties upon an , 
alinx-bouso of idle people ; and for the same reason 
I should not thmk it a reproach to me if I had 
withheld my chanty from those common beggars. 
But we prescribe better rules than we are able to 
pmctise; we are ashamed not to give into the mis¬ 
taken customs of our country : but lit the same time, 

1 mnnot but think it a reproach worse than that of 
common swearing, that the idle and the abandoned 
are sulFcied in the name of Heaven and all that is 
sacred, to extort from Christian and tender minds a 
supply to a profligate way of life, that is always to 
be supported, but never relieved.”—Z. 
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-Tninjuam li.rr suit ^istu meiticina furorn, 

Aut ileus tile malts hominum imteseore disr.it 

Vino Ktl. x v. CO 

As if by these my f euulct ease , 

Or by my pains 'In „ .1 . 1 e appease —Diivdsn 

1 shut, in this paper discharge myself of the 
promise 1 have made to the public, by obliging them 
with the translation of the little Creek manuscript, 
which is said to have been a piece of those records 
that weie preserved m Hie temple of Apollo, upon 
the promontoi y of Leueale. It is a short bistoiv of 
the Lover’s Leap, and is inscribed, An account of 
poisons, male and female, who tillered up their vows 
in the temple of the l’ythian Apollo m the, fertr 
sixth Olympiad, and leaped fioui the promonltny of 
Lcueale into the Ionian sea, in Older to cure them¬ 
selves of the passmn of lute. 

Tilts account is very tliy in many parts, as only 
mentioning the name of the lover who leaped, the 
person he leaped fm, and lelatmg in short, that lie 
was either cm ed, to killed, or manned, by the fall. 

It indeed gives (lie name* ol so many, who died by 
it, that it would have looked like a bill oi moitality, 
had 1 translated it at full length ; I have therefore 
made an abmlgmout ut it, and only extracted such 
particular passages as have something extimmlmary, 
cithei in the ease oi til the cure, oi in the fate of 
the person who is mentioned in it. After tins slant 
piofnce take the auouiil as follows ■ 

Uattus, the son ol Mdialeas the Suiljau, leaped 
for Bombyca the musician got rid of Ins passion 
with the loss of his right leg and arm, winch were 
broken in the full. 

Melissa, in love with Papbms, vciy much bruised, 
but escaped with life. 

Cymsea the wife of jEm limes, being in love with 
Lyons; and lEschmes her husband being in love 
with Emilia (which had made tins married couple 
very uneasy to one another for several ycaix); both 
(he husband and the wife took the leap by consent ; 
they both of them escaped, and have lived very bap- 
together ever since. t 

arissa, a virgin of Thessaly, de«eitod by Plexip- 
pus, after a courtship of three years ; she stood upon 
the brow of the promontory for some tune, aud after 
having thrown clown a nng, a bracelet, and a little 
picture, with other prescuts which she had received 
from Plexippus, she threw herself into the sea, and 
was taken up alive. 

N. B. Larissa, before she leaped, made an offer¬ 
ing of a silver Cupid in the temple of Apollo. 
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Sunietha, m love with Daphms the Myudian, pe¬ 
rished in the fall. 

Charixus, the brother of Sappho, in love with 
Rhodope the courtesan, having spent his whole 
estate upon her, was advised by his sister to leap in 
the beginning oi his amour, hut would not hearken 
to her until he was reduced to his last talent; being 
forsaken by lthodope, at length resolved to take the 
leap, l’enshed in it. 

Andseus, a beautiful vouth of Epilus, in love with 
Praxinoe, the wife of Thespis; esc aped without 
damage, saving only that two of lux fore-teeth were 
struck out and his nose a little fiatti d. 

Cleora, a widow of Ephesus, being inconsolable 
for the death of her husband, was resolved to take 
this leap in order to get rid of her passion for his 
memory; but being arrived at the promontory, she 
there met with Dimmachus the Milesian, and after 
a short conveisalion with him, laid aside the 
thoughts of her leap, and married him in the temple 
of Apollo 

N. B. Her widow’s needs are still to lie seen 
hanging up in the western corner of the temple. 

Olplns, the fisherman, having rei eiveil a box on 
the ear fiotn Thestvlis the day befote, and being 
determined to have no more to do with her, leaped, 
and escaped with life. 

AtaJanta, an old maid, whose cruelty had several 
years before driven two or three despairing lovers 
to this leap being now in the fifty-filth year of her 
age, and in love with an officer of Sparta, broke her 
neck m the fall. 

llippaichus, being passionately fond of bis own 
wife, who was enamoured of Batliyllus, leaped, and 
died ef his fall; upon which his wife married her 
gallant. 

Tettyx, the danc ing-master, in love with Olympia, 
ail Athenian matron, threw himself from the rock 
with great agility, hut was crippled in the fall. 

Di.igoras, the usurer, in love with his couk-nnud; 
he peeped several limes over the precipice, hut bis 
heart misgiving him, he went back, and manicd 
her that evening. 

Oimudus, alter having entered his own name in 
the I’ytbian record:’, being asked the name of the 
person whom he leaped for, and being ashamed to 
discover it, he was set aside, aud not sufl'eied to 
leap 

Emma, a maid of l’aphns, aged nineteen, in lore 
with Euiybates. Hint m the fall, hut recovered 

N.B. This was the second lime ot her leaping. 

llespcius, a young man of Taientum, m love 
with Jus master’s daughter. Drowned, the boats 
not coming in soon enough to his relief. 

Sappho, the Lesbian, in love with Phaon, arrived 
at the temple of Apollo habited like a bade, in gai- 
ments as white as snow. She wore a garlmd of 
myitle on her head, and carried in her bund the 
little musical instrument of her own invention. 
After having sung a hymn to Apollo, she bung up 
her garland on one side of his altar, and her harp 
on the other. She then tucked up her vestments 
like a Spartan virgin, and amidst thousands of 
spectatois, who were anxious for her safety and of¬ 
fered up vows for her deliverance, marched directly 
forwards to the utmost summit of the promontory, 
where, after having repeated a staDza of her own 
verses, which we could not hear, she threw herself 
off the rock with such an intrepidity as was never 
befoie observed in any who had attempted that 
dangerous leap. Many who were present related, 
that they saw her fall iuto the sea, fiom whence she 
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never rose again; though there were others who he a truth. He will, as if he did not know any 
affirmed that she never tame to the bottom of her thing of the circumstance, ask one whom he knows 
leap, but that she was changed into a swau as she at vaiiance with another, what is the meaning that 
fell, and that they saw her hovering in the air j Mr. Sneh-a-one, naming his adversary, does not 
under that shape. But whether or no the whiteness applaud hi in with that heartiness which formerly 
and flutteimg of her garments might not deceive he has heard him? “ He said, indeed,” continues 
those who looked upon her, or whether she might J he, “ I would rather have that man for my friend 
not ically be metamorphosed into that musical and | than any man in England; but for an enemy—” 
melancholy bird, is still a doubt among the Lesbians j—This melts the poison lie talks to, who expected 
Alcaois, the famous lyric poet, who had for soma ! nothing but downnght raillery from that side. Ac- 
time been passionately in love with Sappho, arrived cording as he aces ins prac tn e succeed, he goe^to 
at the prnnmntoiy of Leueate that vei) evening in i the opposite party, and tells him, he cannot nnagino 
order to take the leap upon her account , but hear- j how it happens that some people know one another 
ing that Sappho had been there beloru him, and j so little ; “You spoke with so much coldness of a 
that her bodv could be no where found, he very | gentleman who said more good of you, than, let me 
generously lamented her fall, and is said to have ' tell you, any man living deserves.” The success 
written Ins bundled and twenty-tilth ode upon that j of one of these lmidents was that the next time one 
occasion. of the adversaries spied the other, he hems after 
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Leaped in lias Olympiad. him in the public street, and they must crack a 

Males. 1‘H bottle at the next tavern, that used to turn out of 

Females. 126 the other’s way to avoid one another’s eye-shot. 

- lie will trll one beauty^sbe was commended by 

230 another, nay, he will say she gave the woman he 

Cined. speaks to the piofcietue in a particular for which 

Males,.... 51 she herself is admired. The pleasantest Confusion 

Females. 69 imaginable is made thiough the whole town by my 

—— fi lead’s indirect offices. You shall have a visit re- 

C. 120 turned after half a year’s absence, and mutual rail- 

- mg at each other eveiydayof that time. They 

„o meet with a thousand lamentations for so long a 

No. 231.] WFDN E8DA Y, 0\ . 2 -, 1/11 separation, each party naming herself for the great- 

V'ellem in ammlia sic errarcnWH—Hon 1 ir.it. di 41. ’’ ’ i delinquent, it the id her can possibly be so good 

, , , ,, as to forgive her, which she has no reason in the 

I well Ihn error in vour friendship reign d,—turn'll. ,, . , , - , . 

world, but iroin the knowledge ot her goodness, to 

Ycu very often hear people, after a story has hope for. Very often a whole train of railer* of 
been told with some entertaining circumstances, j each side tire their horses in setting matters right 
tell it over again with particulars that destroy the which they have said during the war between the 
jest, but give light into the truth of the narration, i parties ; and a whole circle of acquaintance are put 
This sort of voracity, though it is impertinent, has into a thousand pleasing passions and .sentiments, 
something amiable in it, because it proceeds from , instead of the pangs of auger, envy, detiaetion, and 
the love of truth, even in frivolous occasions. If malice. 

such honest amendments do not promise an agree- I The worst evil I ever observed this man's false- 
able companion, they do a sincere fi lend ; for which hood occasion, has been, that he turned detraction 
reason one should allow them so muth of otn tune, j into flattery. He is well skilled in the nun tic is o’ 
if we (all into their company, as to set ua right in j the world, and by overlooking what men really are, 
matters that can do us no manner of harm, whether ! he grounds bis artifices upon what they have a 
the facta be one way or the other. Lies winch are mmd to be. Upon this foundation, if two distant 
told out of arrogance and ostentation, a man should friends are brought together, and the cement seems 
detect in his own defence, because he should not be 1 to be weak, lie never rests until he finds new <ip- 
tnumphed over. Lies which arc told out of malice pearances to take off all remains of ill-will, an.] 
lie should expose, both for Ins own sake and that of j that hy new misunderstandings they arc thoroughly 
the rest of mankind, because every man should rise ! reconciled. 

against a common enemy; but the officious liar, j “To the Spectator. 

many have argued, is to be excused, because it does „ s Devonshire, Nov. 14, 1711. 

ooinc man good, and no man hurt. Ihe man who 

made more than twdinary speed fmm a fight in “ There arrived in this neighbourhood two day., 
which the Athcuiaus weio beaten, and told them ago one of your gay gentlemen of the town, who 
they had obtained a complete victory, and put the ! being attended at bis entry with a servunt of his 
whole city into the utmost joy aud exultation, was ' own, besides a countryman he hud taken up for a 
checked by the magistrates for this falsehood; but ; guide, exrited the curiosity of the village to learn 
excused himself by saying, “ 0 Athenians ! am I j whence and what he might be. The countryman (to 
your enemy because I gave you two huppv days?” whom they applied as most easy of access) knew little 
This fellow did to a whole people what an acquaint- : more than that the gentleman came from London 
unce of mine docs every day he live' 1 , in some emi- ’ to travel aud see fashions, and was, as he heard say, 
sent degree, to particular persons. He is ever p freethinker.* What religion that might be, he 
lying people into good humour, aud as Plato suid could not tell: and for his own part, if they had not 
it was allowable in physicians to lie to their patients told him the man was a freethinker, he should have 
to keep up their spirits, I am half doubtful whether ! guessed, by bis way of talking, he was little better 
my friend’s behavioui is not as excusable. His _ ______ ___ 

manner is to express himself surprised at the cheer- \ „ _ , „ , , , . .. . 

r,,; __ e _ i i . i . ' * Tlie person here alluded lo was probably Mr. lolaua, 

rm countenance of a man whom he observes diffident , vho „& (1 by lhe Exanuner tu bave F be <». the butt ol the 

of himself; an<l generally by that means makes his, Tailor aud Spectator. 
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ihfln a heathen; excepting only that he had been 
a good gentleman to him, and made him drunk 
twice in one day over and above what they had bar¬ 
gained for. 

“ J do not look upon the simplicity of this, and 
several odd inquiries with which I shall not trouble 
you, to be wondered at, much less can I think that 
our youths of fine wit, and enlarged understandings, 
have any reason to laugh. There is no necessity 
that every ’squire in Great Britain should know 
vjliot the word freethinker stands for; but it were 
much to he wished, that they who value themselves 
upon that conceited title, were a little better in¬ 
structed m what.it ought to stand for; and that they 
would not persuade themselves a man is really 
and truly a freethinker, in any tolerable sense, 
merely by virtue of his being an atheist, or an in¬ 
fidel of any other distinction. It may be doubted 
with good reason, whether there ever was in nature 
a more abject, slavish, and bigoted generation than 
the tube of heaux-cspriU, at present so prevailing in 
this island. Their pretension to be freethinkers, is 
no other than rakes have to be free-livers, and sa¬ 
vages to bo free-mon; that is, they can think what¬ 
ever they have a mind to, and give themselves up 
to whatcvci conceit the extravagancy of their in¬ 
clination, or their fancy, shall suggest; they can 
think as wildly as tliev talk arid act, and will not 
endure that their wit should be contiolled by such 
formal things as decency and common sense. De¬ 
duction, coheicnce, consistency, and all the rules 
of reason they iiceoidingly disdain, 11 s too precise 
and mcehaniral for men ut a lihetal education. 

“ This, as far as I could ever learn from their 
writings, or my own observation, is a true account 
of the British iieethmker. Our visitant here, who 
gave occasion to this paper, has brought with him a 
new system of common sense, the paitiiulars of 
which I am not vet acquainted with, but will lose 
no opportunity of informing myself whether it con¬ 
tain any thing worth Mr. Spectator’s notice. In 
the mean time, Sir, l cannot hut think it would 
be for the good of mankind, if yon would take 
this subject into your consideration, and convince 
the hopeful youth of our nation, that licentiousness 
is uot freedom; or, if such a paradox will not be 
understood, that a piejudice towards atheism is not 
impartiality. 

“ 1 am, Sir, your must humble Servant, 

T. “ I’mioMits.” 
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Vinccntem strepuus- lion. ArsPoet, v 81. 

Awes the tumultuous noises of the pit —Koscohmom. 

There is nothing which lies more within the 
province of a Spectator than public shows and 
diversions: and as among these there are none 
which can pretend to vie with those elegant enter¬ 
tainments that are exhibited iu our theatres, I think 
it particularly incumbent on me to take notice of 
every thing that is remarkable in smlt numerous 
and refined assemblies. • 

It's observed, that of late years there has been a 
certain person in the upper gallery of the play¬ 
house, who, when he is pleased with any thing that 
is acted upon the stage, expresses his approbation 
by a loud knock upon the benches or the wainscot, 
which may be heftrd over the whole theatre. This 
person is commonly known by the name of the 


| “ Trunk-maker in the upper gullery.” Whether it 
: be that the blow he gives ou these occasions re- 
jsemblesthat which is often heard in the shops of 
such artisans, or that he was supposed to have been 
; a real truuk-maker, who, alter the finishing of his 
' day’s work, used to unbend his mind at these public 
diversions with his hammer in his hand, I cannot 
certainly tell. There uie some, lk now, who have been 
foolish enough to imagine it is a spirit which haunts 
the upper gallery, and from tune to tunc makes 
those strange noises; and the rather, because he 
is observed to be louder than ordinary every time 
the ghost of Hamlet appears. Uthers have reported, 
that it is a dumb man, who has chosen this way of 
uttering hunself when he is transported with any 
thing he sees or hears. Others will have it to be 
the playhouse tlmndercr, that exerts himself after 
this manner in the upper gallery, when he has no¬ 
thing to do upon the roof. 

But having made it my ousiness to get the best 
information 1 could in a matter of this moment, I 
find that the trunk-maker, as ho is commonly railed, is 
a large black man whom nobody knows. Hegenerally 
leans forward on a huge oaken plank with great 
attention to eveiy thing that passes upon the stage. 
He is never seen to smile; but upon hearing any 
thing that pleases him, he takes up his staff with 
both hands, and lays if upon the next piece of 
timber that stands in bis way with exceeding vehe¬ 
mence, after which, he composes himself in /us 
foimer posture, till such time as something new sets 
him again at work. 

It has been observed, his blow is so well-timed, 
that the most judicious critic, could never except 
against it As soon as any shining thought is ex¬ 
pressed in the poet, or any uncommon grace ap¬ 
peals in the actor, he smites the bench or wainscot. 
If the audience does not concur with him, he smites 
a second time ; and if the audience is not yet 
awakened, looks round him with great wrath, and 
repeats the blow a third time, which never fails to 
produce the clap, llec sometimes lets the audience 
begin the dap of themselves, and at the conclusion 
of their applause ratifies it with a single thwack. 

He is of eo great use to the playhouse, that it is 
said a former director of it, upon Ins not being able 
to pay his attendance hy reason of sickness, kept 
one in pay to officiate for him until such time as he 
recovered; but the person so employed, though ho 
laid about him with incredible violence, did it 
in such wrong places, that the audience soon 
found out that it was r.ot their old friend the trunk- 
maker. 

It has been remarked, that he has not yet exerted 
himself with vigour this season. lie sometimes 
plies at the opera; and upori'Nicolini's first ap¬ 
peal ance was said to have demolished thiee benches 
iu the fury of his applause. He has broken half a 
dozen oaken planks upon Dogget,* and seldom goes 
away from u tragedy of Shakspoare without leaving 
the wainscot extremely shattered. 

The players do not only connive at his obstre¬ 
perous approbation, but very cheerfully repair at 
their own cost whatever damages he makes. They 
once had a thought of erecting a kind of wooden 
anvil for his use, that should be made of a very 
sounding plank, in order to render his strokes more 

* Thomas Dogget, an excellent comic actor, who was for 
many years joint-manager of the playhouse with Wilkes anil 
Colley Cibber, of whom the reader may find a particular ac¬ 
count in Cibber's Apology for hit own Life. 
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Jeep and mellow ; but as tins might not have been 
distinguished from the music ol a kettle-drum, the 
project was laid aside. 

In the meanwhile, I cannot but take notice of 
the great Use it is to an audience, that a person 
should thus preside over their heads like the director 
of a conceit, in order to awaken their attention, 
and beut time to their applauses; or, to raise my 
simile, I have sometimes fancied the triuik-ninkei 
in the upper gallery to be like Virgil’s ruler of 
the winds, seated upon the top of a mountain, 
who, when he struck his sceptic upon the sole of it, 
roused a hurricane, and set the whole caveiu in an 
uproar. * 

It is certain the trunk-maker has saved many a 
good play, and brought many a graceful actor into 
reputation, who would not otherwise have been 
taken notice of. It is very visible, as the audience 
is not a little abashed, if they find themselves be- 
ttayed into a clap, when their friend in the upper 
gallfly docs not come into it; so the actois do not 
value themselves upon the clap, but legnrd it us <t 
mere brutvm fu linen, or empty noise, when it lias 
not the sound of the oaken plant in it. I know it 
has been given uut. by those who aio enemies to 
the trunk-maker, that helms sometimes been biibed 
to be m the interest of a bad poet, or a vicious 
playcr; hut this is a suinuse vvlmh has no foun¬ 
dation : bisstiokes art) always just, and Ins admoni¬ 
tions seasonable: he docs not deal about Ins blows 
at random, but always hits the light nail upon the 
head. The inexpiessible force wherewith he lays 
them on sufficiently shows the evidence and strength 
of his conviction. His zeal for a good author is in¬ 
deed outiagcous. and breaks down every fence mid 
partition, every board and plank, that stands within 
the expression of his applause. 

As I do not care for tciminating my thoughts m 
ban an speculations, or in reports ofpuio matter of 
fact, without drawing something from them for the 
advantage of my rountryn.cn, l shall take the libcily 
to make a humble proposal, that whenever the 
bunk-maker shall depart this life, 01 whenever hr; 
shall have lost the spun? of his arm by sickness, 
old age, infiimily, or (lie like, some able-bodied 
clitic should he advanced to this post, and have a 
competent salary settled on him for life, to be fm- 
mshed with bamboos foi opcius, crab-tree cudgels 
for comedies, and oaken plants foi tragedy, at the 
public expense. And to the end that this place 
should he always disposed of according to incut, 1 
would have none preferred to it, who has not given 
convincing proofs both of a sound judgment, and a 
strong aim; and who could not, upon occasion, 
either knock down an ox, or vvute a i moment upon 
Horace’s Art of PSetry. In slum, 1 would have 
bun a due composition of Hen uiesund Apollo, and 
so rightly qualified for this impellent olli<e, that 
the trunk-maker may not he missed by our pos¬ 
terity.—C. 
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With laws connubial tyrants to rpsliaiii. 

“ Ml. SPECTATOR, 

“ You have not spoken in so direct a maiinci 
upon tlie subject of marriage as that important case 
deceives. It would not be improper to observe upon 


• /F.ncid i. 85. 


the peculiarity m the youth of Great Britain of 
railing and laughing at that institution; and when 
they fall into it, fiom a piofligate habit of mind, 

I being insensible of the satisfaction in that way of 
J life, and treating then wives with the most barbarous 
disrespect. 

“ I’uitiuibir circumstances, and cast of temper, 
mu«t teach a mail the probability of mighty uneasi¬ 
nesses in that state ; (for unquestionably some there 
aie whose very dispositions aro strangely averyi to 
conjugal fueiidship) but no one, I believe, is by hi" 
own natural complexion piompled to tease and tor- 
ment another for no reason but being neurly allied 
to him And can there be any thing more base, or ! 
serve to sink a man so much below his own distill- j 
guishing ili.iraiteristic (1 mean reason), than ic- 
turning evil for good in so open a manner, ns that 
ol Heating a helpless creature with uukiuducss, who 
has had so good ail opinion of lnm as to believe 
what he said lelating to one of the greatest con¬ 
cerns of JiIt*, by dehvenng her happiness in this 
world to his care and protection ? Must not that I 
mail be abandoned even to all manner of humanity, j 
who can deceive a woman with appearances of af- j 
lection and kindness, fm no other end but to tor¬ 
ment hci with mine ease and authority ? Is any | 
thing more unlike a gentle man, than when his ho- j 
noui is engaged for the peiibimmg his pumnses, be- J 
caus'e nothing but that can oblige him to it, to become 
ufteiwoid false to his word, and be alone the occa- j 
sum of misery to one whose happiness he but lately 
pretended was dearer to lum than Ins own ? Ought 
such a one to be trusted in Ins common afburs ? or 
treated but as one whose honesty consisted only in 
his incapacity of being otherwise ? 

“There is one cause of this usage no less absurd 
than common, which takes place among the mole 
unthinking men; and that is, the desiie to appear 
to their friends hco and at liberty, and without 
those trammels they have so much ridiculed. To 
avoid tins they fly into the other extreme, and grow ' 
tyrants that they' may seem masters. Because an 
uncoil trcdhible < oinmand of their own actions is a : 
ceit.im sign of entire dominion, they won’t so much t 
as icredo from the government even m one muscle j 
of their fat es. A kind look they believe would be 1 
fawning, and a civil answer y ielding the superiority. | 
To tins must we attnbiite an austerity they betray j 
in eveiy action. What but tins can put. a mail out ( 
of humour in Ins wile’s company, though ho is so 
distinguishing!)' pleasant everywhere else? The 
bitterness of lus replies, and the seventy of his 
fiuwns to the tendercst of wives, eleaily demonstrate, 
that an ill-grounded fear ot being thought too sub¬ 
missive, is at the bottom of this, as 1 am willing to 
call it, affected morosencss; but if it be such, only 
put on to convince Ins acquamlace of Ins entire do¬ 
minion, let lum take care of the consequence, which 
will he certain and worse than the piesent evil; his 
seeming indifference will by degrees grow into real 
contempt, and if it doth not wholly alienate the af- 
feitions of Ins wife for ever from him, make both 
him and her more miserable than if it really did so, 

“ However inconsistent it may appear, to bt 
vhought a woll-bied person has no small share in 
this clownish behaviour. A discourse therefore re¬ 
lating to good breeding towards a loving and tender 
wife, would lie of great use to this sort of gentlemen. 
Could you but once convince them, that to he civil 
at least is not beneath the character of a gentleman, 
nor even tender affection towards one who would 
make it reciprocal, betrays any softness or efierni- 
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I na~y that the most masculine disposition need be 
[ Ashamed of, could you satisfy them of the generosity 
I of voluntary civility, and the greatness of bouI that 
j is conspicuous m benevolence without immediate 
j obligations; could you recommend to people’s piac- 
tice the saying of the gentleman quoted in one of 
| your speculations, ‘ That ho thought it incumbent 
| upon him to make the inclinations of a woman of 
j merit go along with her doty;’ could you, I say, 

' persuade theso men of the beauty and reasonahle- 
I ness of this sort of behaviour, I have so much cha- 
I fit)', for some of them at least, to believe you would 
! convince them of a thing they are only ashamed to 
I allow. Besides, you would recommend that state 
j in its truest, and consequently its most agreeable 
I colours; and the gentlemen, who have for any time 
been such professed enemies to it, when occasion 
i should serve, would return yon their thanks for as¬ 
sisting their interest in prevailing over their preju- 
dices. Mam.ige m general would by this means be 
a more easy and comfortable condition; the hus¬ 
band would bn no wheie so well satisfied as m hi8 
own parlour, nor the wife so pleasant as in the 
company of her husband. A desire of being agree¬ 
able m the lover would be inn eased in the husband, 
and the misliess he more amiable by becoming the 
wife. Besides all winch, 1 am apt to believe we 
, should find the lace of men grow wiser as then 
pingellitors giew kinder, and the affection of their 
J patents would he conspicuous in the wisdom of their 
j children; m short, moo would in general be much 
I better humoured than they aie, did they not so fio- 
quently exercise the woist (urns ol their temper 
S where they ought to exert the best ” 

! “ Mr. Spectator, 

“ l am a woman who left the admiration of this 
whole town to tlnow nivself ltor love of wealth) into 
the arms of a fool. When I married linn, l could 
' have had any one of several men ot sense who lan¬ 
guished for me ; but my case is just. I believed 
I my superior uitdci.stainhng would fnini him into a 
liui table creatine But, alas ! my spouse lias cun- 
i rung and suspicion, tbe msepaiable companions of 
! little minds; ami every attempt I nuke to diveit, 
by putting ou an agreeable air, a sudden cheeiful- 
ness, or kiud behaviour, he looks upon as the liist 
act towards an insurrection against Ins undeserved 
dominion over me. Let every one who is still to 
choose, and hopes to govern a fool, remember 

“ TiusnssA.” 

“ Mb. Spectator, St. Martin’s, Nov. 25. 

“ This is topomplaiu of an evil practice which I 
think very well doseivcs a redress, though you have 
not as yet taken any notice of it; if jou mention 
it in your paper, it may peihaps have a very good 
effect. What I moan is, the disturbance some 
people give to others at church, by their repetition 
of the prayers aftei the minister; and that not only 
in the prayers, but also in tho absolution ; and the 
commandments fare no better, which are in a part¬ 
icular manner the priest’s office : this 1 have known 
done in so audible a maimer, that ■ - - uetuiuVthen 
voices have been as loud as his. As little as yqp 
would think it, this is frequently done by people 
seemingly devout. This irreligious inadvertency 
is a thing extremely offensive : but l do not recom¬ 
mend it as a thing I give you liberty to ridicule, 
but hope it may be amended by the hare mention. 

“ Sir, your very humble Servant, 

T 11 T, iS." 
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Visa earentem magna pars veri latct.—S snica in CEdip. 

1 hey that are dun of sight see truth hy halves. 

It is very reasonable to believe, that part of tha 
pleasure which happy minds shall enjoy in a future 
state, will arise from an enlarged contemplation of 
the Divine Wisdom m the government of the world, 
and a discovering of the secret and amazing steps 
of Providence, from the beginning to the end of 
time. Nothing seems to bo an entertainment moro 
adapted to the nature of man, if we consider that 
curiosity is one of the strongest and most lasting 
appetites implanted in us, and that admnation is 
one of our must pleasing passions ; and what a per¬ 
petual succession of enjoyments will he affoided to 
both these, in a scene so large and various as shall 
then he laid open to our view in the society of su¬ 
perior spnit% who peihaps will join with us m so 
delightful a prospect 1 

It is not impossible, oil the contrary, that, part of 
the punishment of such as arc excluded from bliss, 
may consist not only in their being denied this pri¬ 
vilege, hut in having their appetites at the same time 
vastly increased without any satisfaction afforded 
to them. In these, the vain pursuit of knowledge 
shall, peihaps, add to their infelicity, and bewilder 
them into labyrinths of error, darkness, distiaction, 
and uncertainty of evciy thing but their own evil 
state. Milton has thus repieseiited the fallen angels 
reasoning together m a kind of respite from their 
torments, and creating to themselves a new disquiet 
amidst their very amusements, he could not pro- 
pci !y have described the sport of condemned spirits, 
without that east of horror and melancholy he lias 
so judiciously mingled with them I 

Olivet-i apart sat on a lull rt-tir J, 

In lliouelits mure elevate, ami roa-oa’d high 
Of providence, liirekiinw]i’ili;e. will, and late, 
EixMaltn litewill, foreknowludje absolute. 

And found no end m wandering mazes lost » 

Iii mu present condition, which is a middle slate, 
our minds are as it were checkered with truth and 
falsehood • and as our faculties are narrow, and our 
views imperfect, it is impossible but our curiosity 
must meet with many nquilses. The business of 
mankind in this life being rather to act than to 
know, their poitioij of knowlegc* is dealt to them 
accordingly. 

Fiom hence it is, that the reason of the inquisi¬ 
tive has so long been exercised with difficulties, in 
ai counting for the promiscuous distribution of good 
and evil to the virtuous and the wicked in this 
world. Fiurn hence come all those pathetic com¬ 
plaints of so many tragical events which happen to 
the wise and the good ; and of such surprising pros¬ 
perity, which is often the lotf of the guilty and the 
foolish ; that reason is sometimes puzzled, and ar a 
loss what to pronounce upon so mysterious a dis¬ 
pensation. 

Plato expresses his abhorrence of some fables of 
the poets, which seem to reflect on the gods as the 
authors of injustice ; and lays it down as a prin¬ 
ciple, that whatever is permitted to befat a just 
man, whether poverty, sickness, or any, of those 
tbmgs which seem to ho evils, shall otther in life or 
death conduce to his good. My reader will ob¬ 
serve how agiceable this makim is to what we find 
delivered hy greater authority. Seneca has written 


* Paraii. I.ust, b. Ii. v 057. 

1 tijiect. la luho, (or reward, tic. 
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a discourse purposely ou this subject:* in which he 
takes pains, after the doctiinc of the Stoics, to show 
that adversity is not id itself an evil; and mentions 
a noble saying of Demetrius, that “ nothing would 
he moro unhappy than a man who had never known 
affliction.” lie compares prosperity to the indul¬ 
gence of a fond mother to a child, which oltcu 
moves his rum ; but the affection of the Divine 
Doing to that of a wise father, who would have his 
sons exercised with labour, disappointments, and 
pain, that they may gather stiength and improve 
their fortitude. On this occasion, the plnlosophci 
rises into that celebrated sentiment, that there is 
noton earth a spectacle more woithy the regard of 


search for it, and demands it of the old man, who 
affirms he had not seen it, and appeals to Heaven 
in witness of his innocence. The soldier, not be¬ 
lieving his protestations, kills him. Moses fell on 
1ns face with horror and amazement, when the Di¬ 
vine voice thus prevented his expostulation : “Be 
not surprised, Moses, nor ask why the Judge of the 
whole earth has suffered this thiug to come to pass. 
The child is the occasion that the blood of the old 
man is spilt; but know that the old man whom Jhou 
sawest was the murderer of that child’s father." 
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a Creator intent on hie works than a leave man .su¬ 
perior to his suffenngs - to which he adds, that it 
must he a plca&iue to Jupiter himself to look down 
from heaven, and sec Cato amidst the mins of his 
country preserving his integiity. » 

This thought will appear jot more icasonahle, if 
we consider human life as a state ol probation, and 
adversity as the post of honour in it, assigned often 
to the best and most seleit spirits. 

But what l would dually insist on here is, that 
We are not at present in a [impel situation to judge 
of the councils by which Fiovidence acts, since but 
little arrives at our knowledge, ami even that little 
we discern imperfectly; or accoidmg to the elegant 
figuie in holy writ, “ we sec but in part, and as in 
a glass darkly.”f It is to be considered that Pro¬ 
vidence in its economy regards the whole sjstem of 
time and things together, so that we cannot dis¬ 
cover the beautiful connexion between incidents 
which lie widely separate in time ; and by losing so 
many links of the chain, out leasoniugs become 
broken and imperfect. Tims those paits of the 
moral world which have not an absolute, may jet 
have a relative beauty, in respect of some other 
paits concealed from us, but open to his eye before 
whom “ past,” “ piesent,” and “ to come,” arc set 
together in one point of view and those events, 
the permission of which seems now to accuse his 
goodness, may in the Consummation of tilings both 
magnify his goodness, aud exalt his wisdom. And 
this is enough to check our presumption, since it is , 
in vain to apply our measures of regularity to mat¬ 
ters of winch wc know neither the antecedents nor 
the consequents, the beginniiij^nor the end. 

I shall relieve my readers from this abstracted 
thought, by lclating here a Jewish tradition con¬ 
cerning Moses, which seems to be a kind of parable, 
illustrating what I have last mentioned. That gieat 
prophet, it is said, was called up by a voice from" 
heaven to the top of a mountain; where, in a con¬ 
ference with the Supreme Being, lie was admitted 
to propose to lnm some questions concerning Ins 
administration of the umveisc. In the midst of this 
divine colloquy he was commanded to look down 
on the plain below. At the loot of the mountain 
there issued out a clear spring of water, at which a 
soldier alighted from his horse to drink. He was ! 
no sooner gone than a little boy came to the same 
place, and finding a purse of gold which the soldier ' 
had dropped, took it up and went away with it. Im- : 
mediately after this came an infirm old man, weary [ 
with age aud travelling, and having quenched his 
thirst, sat down to rest himself by the side of the 
spring. Tho soldier missing his pulse returns to j 


* Vkf Si nce •' Do Constantin stipicnti., sivc quod insa- j 
jjientprn non cad it injuria." . | 


Ncquiequnm populu bibulaw douavenss aures; 

Uespue quod non es- 1'krhhjs, Sat. iv 50 

No more to nattering crowds thine ear incline. 

Eager to drink the praise which is not thine. 

Brewster 

Amom, all the diseases of the mind, there is not 
one more epidemical or inure pernicious than the 
love of flattery. For as vvheic the juices of the 
body are prepared to receive the malignant influ¬ 
ence, tlieic the disease rages with most violence , so 
in this distemper of the mind, where there is ever 
a propensity and inclination to sui k in the poison, 
it cannot be but that the whole older of reasonable 
action must he overturned; for, like music, it 

-So softens and disarms the mind, 

That not one arrow can rcMst.uico find 

Fust, we flatter ourselves, and then the flattery 
of others is sure of success. It awakens our self- 
love within, a party winch is ever ready to Tevolt 
fiom our better judgment, and join the enemy 
without. Hence it is, that the profusion of favouis 
we so often see poured upon the paiasite, are repre¬ 
sented to us by oui self-love, as justice done to the 
muti who so agreeably reconciled us to ourselves. 
When we are oveicome by such soft insinuations 
and ensnaring compliances, wo gladly recompense 
the artifices that are made use of to blind our reason, 
aud which tnumph over the weaknesses of our tem¬ 
per und inclinations. 

But were every man persuaded from how mean 
and low a principle this passion is derived, there 
can be no doubt that the person who should attempt 
to gratify it, would then be ns contemptible as he is 
now successful. It is the desire of some quality we 
me not possessed of, or inclination to be something 
wc are not, which are the causes ol our giving our¬ 
selves up to that man who bestows upon us the 
cliaincters and qualities of othcis; which perhaps 
suit us as ill, and were as little designed for our 
weanng, as their clothes. Instead of going out of 
our own cmnplexional natuic into that ol others, 
it weie a better and more laudable industry to im- 
piovc our own, ami instead of a miserable copy be¬ 
come a good original; for theie is no temper, no 
disposition, so rude and untractablc, but may in its 
own peculiar cast and turn be brought to some 
agreeable use ill conversation, or in the affairs of 
life. A person of a rougher' deportment, and lers 
tit d'up to the usual ceremonies of behaviour, will, 
Ijke Manly in the play,* please by the grace which 
Nature gives to every action wherein she is complied 
with; the brisk and lively will not want their ad¬ 
mirers, and even a more reserved and melancholy 
temper may nt some times be agreeable. 

When there is not vanity enough awake in a man 
to'undo him, the flatterer stirs up that dormant weak- 
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j ness anil inspires him with merit enough to be a 
coxcomb. But if flattery bo the most sordid act 
that can bo complied with, the avt of praising justly 
is as commendable; for it is laudable to praise well; 
as poets at one and the same time give immortality, 
and receive it themselves as a Toward. Both" are 
pleased : the one whilst he receives the recompense 
of merit, the other whilst he shows he knows how 
to discern it; but above all, that man is happy in 
this art, who, like a skilful painter, retains the fea¬ 
tures and complexion, but still softens tho picture 
into the most agieeahlc likeness. 

Theie can hardly, I believe, be imagined a more 
desirable pleasuic, than that of praise unmixed with 
any possibility of flattery. Such was that which 
Gerraanicus enjoyed, when, tho night before a 
battle, desirous of some sincere mark of the esteem 
of his legions for him, he is described by Tacitus 
listening in a disguise to the discourse of a soldier, 
and wiapped up in the fruition of his glory, whilst 
with on undesigned sincerity they praised his uohle 
and majestic mien, Ins affability, bis valour, con¬ 
duct, ami success in war. flow must a man have 
his hoait full-blown with joy in such an aitirle of 
glory as this? What a spur and encouragement 
j still to proceed m those steps wliuli had already 
I brought him to so pure a taste of the greatest of 
| mortal enjoyments ? 

| It sometimes happens that even enemies and eu- 
i vious persons bestow the sincerest m.uks ot esteem 
when they least design it. Such alfoid a greater 
I pleasure, as extorted by merit, and freed from all 
I suspicion of favour or flatteny. Thus it is with M.il 
.olio; he lias wit, leal mug, ami discernment, hut 
i tempered with an allay of envy, self-love, and de¬ 
traction. Malvolio turns pale at the mirth and 
good humour of the company, if it centre not in lus 
poison; he grows jealous and displeased wlien he 
ceases to be the only person admiied, and looks 
upon the commendations paid to another as a de¬ 
traction fiom his merit, ami an attempt to lessen 
the superiority he affects; blit by tins veiy method, 

| he bestows such praise as can never he suspected of 
j flattery. His uneasiness and distaste are so many 
sure ar,d certain signs of anothei’s title to that glory 
he desires, and has the moitilicatiou to find himself 
not possessed of. 

A good name is fitly compared to a prerious oint¬ 
ment,* and when we are praised with skill and de¬ 
cency, it is indeed the most agreeable perfume; but 
if too strongly admitted into the brain of a less 
vigorous and happy texture, it will, like too strong 
an odour, overcome the senses, and ^rove pernicious 
to those nerves it was intended to refresh. A ge¬ 
nerous mind is of all others the most sensible of 
praise ami dispraise; and a noble spirit is as much 
invigorated with its due proportion of honour and 
applause, as it is depressed by neglect and con¬ 
tempt. But it is only persons far above the common 
level who are thus affected with either of these ex¬ 
tremes; as in a thermometer, it is only the purest 
and most sublimated spirit that is either contracted 
or dilated by the benignity or inclemency of the 
season. 

" Mu. Srt.cxxTon, 


ion of letters which pass under the name of Aristae- 
netus. Of all the remains of antiquity, I believe 
there can be nothing produced of an air so gallant 
and polite; each letter contains a little novel or ad¬ 
venture, which is told with all the beauties of lan¬ 
guage, and heightened with a luxuiiauce of wit. 
There are seveial of them translated;* but with 
such wide deviations from the original, and in a 
style so far differing fiom the author's, that the 
translator seems rather to have taken hints for the 
expressing his own sense and thoughts, than to have 
rudeavouied to render those of Aiistsenetus. In 
the following translation, 1 have kept as near tho 
meaning of the Greek as I could, and have only 
added a few words to make the sentences in English 
sit together a little better than they would other¬ 
wise have done. The story seems to be taken from 
that of Pygmalion and the statue o^Ovid: some of 
the thoughts me of the same turn, and the whole is 
written in a kind of poetical piose.” 

“ PimoriNAX to Chkohation. 

“ Never was a man more oveicomc with so fan¬ 
tastical a passion as mine. I hale painted a beau¬ 
tiful woman, and am despairing, dying for the pic¬ 
ture. My own skill has undone me; it is not the 
dart of Venus, but my own pencil has thus wounded 
me. Ah, me ! with what anxiety am I necessitated 
to adore my own idol! How miserable am I, wlnl-t 
every one must as much pity the painter as he 
praises the picture, and own my torment more than 
equal to my ait! But why do 1 thus complain? 
Have there not been mme unhappy and unuatuial 
passious than mine ? Yes, 1 have seen the repre 
sout.itions of Phdadra, Namssus, ami Pasiphae 
Plncdra was unhappy in her love; that of Pasiphae 
was monstious; and whilst the other caught at his 
beloved likeness, lie destroyed the watery image, 
which ever eluded hn embiaccx. The fountain re¬ 
presented Narcissus to himself, and the picture both 
(bat and hiin thirsting alter bis adored image. But 
I am yet less unhappy, I enjoy her presence con¬ 
tinually, and if I touch her, 1 destroy not the beau¬ 
teous form, but she looks pleased, and a sweet smile 
sits in the charming space which divides her bps. 
One would swear that voice and speech were issu¬ 
ing out, and that one’s ears felt the melodious 
sound. IIow often have I, deceived by a lover's 
eiediiblv, heuikened if she had not something to 
whispei me 1 and when fiustiatcd of my hopes, how 
often have f taken my revenge in kisses from her 
cheeks and eyes, and softly wooed her to my em¬ 
brace, whilst she (as tome it seemed) only with¬ 
held her tongue the more to inflame me. But, 
madman that 1 am, shall l be thus taken with the 
representation only of a beauteous face, and flowing 
hair, and thus waste myself anil melt to tears for a 
shadow ? Ah, sure it is something more, it is a 
reality; for see her beauties shine out with new 
lustre, and she seems to ltpVuid me with unkind 
reproaches. Oh, may I have a living mistress of 
this form, that when I shall compare tho work of 
nature with that of art, I may be still at a I 03 S which 
to choose, and be long perplexed with the pleasing 
uncertainty!”—T. 




“ The translations which you have lately given 
us from the Greek, in some of your last papers, 
have been the occasion of my looking into some of 
! those authors; among whom I chanced on a collcct- 


• By Tom Brown and others See his Works, 4 vols. !2mo. 
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No. 239.| TUESDAY, DECEMBER 4, I'll. 

-llclla, liormla hclla!—Vino. vi. S6, 

■-Wars, liurrid wnra!—13 hyhi». 

I havk sometimes amused myrelf with eonsider- 
ing the several methods of managing a debate which 
have obtained m the world. 

The brut races of mankind used to dispute, as our 
ordinary people do now-a-day, m a kind of wild 
logic, uncultivated by rules of art. 

Socrates introduced a catechetical method of ar¬ 
guing. He would ask his adversary question upon 
question, until he had convinced linn out ot Ins own 
mouth, that his opinions were wiong. This wi),y of 
debating diives an enemy up into a coiner, seizes 
all the passes thiough which he can make an escape, 
and forces hiuito sunvndci at discretion. 

Aristotle ctfflngcd this method of attack, and 
invented a great lauety of little weapons, called 
syllogisms. As in the Sonatic way ot dispute you 
agree to every thing your opponent advances; m 
the Anstotelic, you are still denying and eontia- 
dicting some pait oi other of what he says. So¬ 
crates conqneis you by stratagem, Aristotle by fmce. 
The one takes the town by sail, the other swoid in 
^haud. 

The umveisities of Europe, r or many years, car¬ 
ried on their debates by syllogism, insomuch that 
we see the knowledge.of several centuries laid out 
into objections and answers, and all the good sense 
of the ago cut and minced into almost an infinitude 
of distinctions. 

Wheu our universities found there was no end of 
wrangling this way, they invented a kind of argu¬ 
ment, which is not reducible to any mood or figure 
in Aristotle. It was called the Argumontum llusi- 
Inium (others writo it Bacilimmi or Baculmum), 
which is pretty well expressed in our English word 
dub-law. Whon they were not able to confute 
their antagonist, they knocked him down. It was 
their method, in these polemual debates, first to 
discharge their syllogisms, and afterward to betake 
themselves to then dubs, until such time as they 
had ouc way or other confounded their gainsaveis. 
There is' in Oxford a narrow defile (to make use of 
a military term) where the partisans used to en¬ 
counter, for which reason it still retains the name 
of Logir-Inne. I have heard an old gentleman, a 
j physician, make his boasts, that when he was a 
| young fellow he marched several times at the head 
I of a troop of Scotists,* arid cudgelled a body of 
Smiglcsians,! half the length ot Iligh-strect, until 
they had dispersed themselves for shelter into thsfir 
‘respective garrisons. 

This humour, I find, went very far in Erasmus’s 
tune. For that author tells us, that upon the re¬ 
vival of Greek letters, most of the universities in 
Europe were divided into Greeks and Trojans. 
The latter were those who bore a mortal enmity to 
tho language of the Grecians, insomuch that if they 
met with any who undei stood it, they did not fail 
to treat him as a foe. Erasmus himself had, it 
seems, the misfortune to fall into tho hands of a 
party of Trojans, who laid him on with so many 


* 1 he followers of Duns Seotus, a celebrated doctor of the 
schools, who flourished about the year 1300, arid from his op- 
po-ing some far ourite doctrines of i'lfoinas Aquinas, cave rise 
lo a new party cabl'd ScoU its, ui opposmon lo tho lUioroisla, 
or followers of the other. 

t The followers of Martin Snuglccias, a famous logician of 
the lGih century . 


blows and buffets that he never forgot their hostili¬ 
ties to his dying day. 

There is a way of managing an argument cot 
much uuliko the former, which is made use of by 
stales and communities, wheu they draw up a hun¬ 
dred thousand disputants on each side, and convince 
one another by dmt of sword. A certain grand 
monarch* was so sensible of his strength in this 
way of reasoning, that he writ upon his great guns 
— Ratio ultima rci/um, “The logic of kings;’’ hut, 
God be thanked, he is now pretty well baffled at his 
own weapons. When one has to do with tf philo¬ 
sopher of this kind, one should remember the old 
gentleman’s saying, who had been engaged in an 
argument with one of the Roman emperors.f Up¬ 
on his fnends telling him that he Wondered no 
would gne up the question, when he had visibly the 
better of the dispute; “ I am never ashamed,” 
says he, “ to be confuted by one who is master of 
fifty legions.” 

I shall luit just mention another kind of reasoning, 
which may be called arguing by poll; and another, 
wlmh is of equal force, in which wagers are made 
use of as arguments, according to the celebrated 
line in Uudibia'i.j; 

But the most notable way of managing a contro¬ 
versy', is that which we may call arguing by toi- 
luic. Tbis is a method of reasoning winch has been 
made use of with the poor refugees, and which was 
so fashionable in our countiy dining llie rngu of 
Queen Mary, that in a passage of an author quoted 
by Monsieur Buyle, it is said the price of wood was 
iiuscd in England, by reason of the executions that 
were made in Siuithtield.f These disputants con¬ 
vince their adversaries with a soiites,j| commonly 
called a pile of faggots. The rack is also a kind of | 
syllogism which has been used with good effect, and | 
has made multitudes of converts. Men were for- j 
merly disputed out of their doubts, reconciled to j 
tiuth by force of reason, and won over to opinions 
by the candour, sense, and ingenuity of those who j 
had tho right on their side ; hut this method of con- I 
vie turn operated too slowly. Paul was found (o be 
much more enlightening than reason. Every scruple 
was looked upon as obstinacy, and not to he re¬ 
moved but by engines invented tor that purpose, 
lu a word, the application of whips, racks, gibbets, 
galleys, dungeons, file and faggot, in a dispute, may 
be looked upon as popish refinements upon the old 
heathen logic j 

There is another way of reasoning which seldom j 
fails, though it be of a quite different nature to that j 
I have last mentioned. I mean, convincing a man 
by ready mon#^, or as it is ordinarily called, bribing 
a man to an opinion. This method has often pioved 
successful, when all the otheis have been made use 
of to no purpose. A man who is furnished with ar¬ 
guments from the mint, will convince his antago¬ 
nist much sooner than one who draws them fiom 
reason and philosophy. Gold is a wonderful clearer 
of the understanding; it dissipates every doubt 
and scruple in an instant; accommodates itself to 
the meanest capacities) silences tho loud and tla- 
mulous, and biings over the most obstinate and in- 


* LewisXIV. of France, 
t The Ernpoior Adrian 
t Part 2 c. I v 297 

§ '1‘he author quoted Is Ami Ammonius See Ids life m 
Buyle’s Did —The Simulator's memory deceived bnn xn ap¬ 
plying the remark, which was made in the reign of Henry VIII 
It was, however, much more applicable U» that of Queen 
Mary 

y A a or 1 to) to a heap of propositions thrown togotucr. 
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flexible. Philip of Maccdon was a man of most 
invincible reason this way. He refuted by it all 
the wisdom of Athens, confounded their statesmen, 
struck their orators dumb, and at length argued 
them out of all their liberties. 

Having here touched upon the several methods 
of disputing, as they have prevailed in different 
ages of the world, I shall very suddenly give my 
reader an account of the whole art of cavilling ; 
which shall be a full and satisfactory answer to all 
such papers and pamphlets as have yet. appeared 
against the Spectator.—C. 

No. 240.] WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 5, 1711. 

— - Aliter non fit, Avile. liber—M art Ep l. IT. 

Of such materials. Sir, are books composed. 

“ Mit. Spectator, 

“ I am one of the most genteel tiados in the 
city, and understand thus much of liberal education, 
as to have an ardent ambition of being useful to 
mankind, and to think that the chief end of being, 
as to this life. I had these good impressions given 
me from the handsome behaviour of a learned, 
generous, and wealthy man towards ine, when I 
liist began the world. Some dissatisfaction between 
me and my parents made me enter into it with less 
relish of business thau 1 might; and to turn off this 
uneasiness, I gave myself to criminal pleasures, 
some excesses, and a general loose conduct. I 
know not what the excellent man above mentioned 
saw in me, but he descended from the supeuority 
of his wisdom and merit to throw himself frequently 
into my company. This made me soon hope that 
1 had something in me vvoith cultivating, and his 
conversation made me sensible of satisfactions in a 
regular way, which 1 had never before imagined. 
When lie was grown familiar with me, he opened j 
himself like a good angel, and told me he had long 
laboured to ripen me into a preparation to receive 
his friendship and advice, both which I should daily 
command, and the use of any part of Ins foituuc, 
to apply the measures he should propose to me, for 
the improvement of my' own. I assure you, I can¬ 
not recollect the goodness and confusion of (lie 
good man when he spoke to this purpose to me, 
without melting into tears: but in a word, Sir, I 
must hasten to tell you, that my heart hums with 
giatilude towards linn, and lie is so happy a man, 
that it can never he m my power to return him his 
favours iu kind, but I am sure 1 have made him the 
most agieeuhlc satisfaction 1 could possibly, in being 
ready to serve others to my utmost ability, as far as 
is consistent with the prudence he prescribes to me. 
Dear Mr. Spectator, I do not owe to him only the 
good-will and esteem of my own relations (who are 
people of distinction), the present ease and plenty 
of my circumstances, but also the government of! 
my passions, and regulation of my desires. I doubt 
not, Sir, hut in your imagination such virtues os 
these of my worthy friend, bear as great a figure as 
actions which are more glittering in the common 
estimation. What I would ask of you, is to give 
us a whole Spectator upon heroic virtue in common 
life, which may incite men to the same generous 
inclinations, as have by this admirable person been 
;huwn to, and raised in, 

“ Sir, your most humble Servant.” 

" Mr. Spectator, 

1 am a country gentleman, of a good plentiful 


estate, and live as the rest of my neighbours with 
great hospitality. I have been ever reckoned among 
the’ladics the best company in the world, and have 
access as a sort of favourite. I never came in pub¬ 
lic but I saluted them, though in great assemblies, 
all around; where it was seen how genteelly I 
avoided hampering my spurs‘in their petticoats, 
whilst I moved amongst them; and on the other 
side how prettily thoy curtsied and received me, 
standing in proper rows, and advancing as fast as 
they saw their elders, or their betters, dispatched 
by me. But so it is, Mr. Spectator, that all our 
good breeding is of late lost by the unhappy arrival 
of a courtier, or town gentleman, who came lately 
amofig us. This person whenever he came into a 
room made a profound bow, and fell back, then 
recovered with a soft air, and made a bow to the 
next, and so to one. or two more, and then took the 
gloss of the room, by passing them in a continual 
bow until he arrived at the person he thought pro¬ 
per particularly to entertain. This he did with *o 
good a grace and assurance, that it is taken for the 
present fashion; and there is no young gentlewoman 
within several miles of this place has been kissed 
ever since his first appearance amongst us. We 
country gentlemen cannot begin again and learn 
these fine and reserved airs; and our conversation 
is at a stand, until we have your judgment for or 
against kissing by way of civility or salutation; 
which is impatiently expected by jour friends of 
both soxcr., but by none so much .is 

“ Your humble Soivant, 

“ Ri stic Sprightly.” 

“JIr. Spectator, December 3, 1711 

“ I was the othci night at Pinkster, where I ex¬ 
pected to hear your famous trunk-maker, hut was 
unhappily disappointed of his company, and saw 
another person who had the like ambition to du- 
1 tinguish himself in a noisy manner, partly by voci- 
, feration or talking loud, and partly by his bodily 
agility- This was a very lusty fellow', but withal a 
soit of beau, who getting into one of the side boxes 
on the stage before the curtain drew, was disposed 
| to show the whole audience his activity by leaping 
I over the spikes; ho passed from thence to one of 
1 the entering doors, where he took snuff with a to- 
| lerable good grace, displayed his fine clothes, made 
1 two or three feint passes at the curtain with his 
! cane, then faced about and appeured at t’other 
| door. Here he affected to survey the whole house,' 

- bowed and smiled at random, and then showed his 
teeth, which were some of them indeed very white. 
After this, he retired behind the curtain, and ob¬ 
liged us with several views of his person from every 
opening. 

“ During ths time of acting he appeared frequently 
in the prince’s apartment, made one at the hunting- 
match, and was very forward m the leholhon.* If 
there were no injunctions to the contrary, yet this 
practice must be confessed to diminish the pleasure 
of the audience, and for that reason to be presump¬ 
tuous and unwarrantable ; but since her majesty’s 
late command has made it criminal^ you have 
wutlioiity to take notice of it. 

'• Sir, your bumble Servant, 

T. “ Cy hlks Easy,” 

w 1 

* Different scenes In the play of Philaster. 

1 la the playbills about this time there was this clause. 

“ By her majesty’s command no person is to to admitted be 
hind the scenes." 
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No. 241.] THURSDAY, DECEMBER 6, 1711. 

-Semperquo rehnqul 

Sola *ibi, semper lotigam lncomitata vidotur 

Ire vuini- VikcI ilia. Iv, 466 

All and she seema, forsaken, and alone; 

And left to wander wide through paths unknown.—P 
» 

“ Mu. Spectator, 

“ Though you have considered virtuous love in 
most of its distresses, I do not remember that you 
have given us any dissertation upon the absence 
of lovers, or laid down any methods how they should 
support themselves under those long separations 
which they are sometimes forced to undergo. I 
am at present in this unhappy circumstance, having 
parted with the best of husbands, who is abroad in 
the service of his country, and may not possibly 
return for some years. His warm and generous 
affection while we were together, with the tender¬ 
ness which he expressed to me at parting, make his 
absence almost insupportable. I thmk of him every 
moment of the day, and meet him every night in 
my dreams. Every thing I see puts me in mind of 
him. I apply myself with more than ordinary di¬ 
ligence to the care of his family and his estate ; but 
this, instead of relieving rue, gives me but so many 
occasions of wishing for his return. I frequent the 
rooms where I used to converse with him, and not 
meeting him there, sit down in his chair and fall a 
weeping. I love to read the books he delighted in, 
and to converse with the persons whom he esteemed. 

I visit lus picture a hundred times a day, and place 
myself over-agumst it whole hours together. I pass 
a great part of my time in the walks where I used 
to lean upon his arm, and recollect in my mind the 
discourses which have there passed between us • 1 
look over the several prospects and points of view 
which we used to survey together, fix my eye upon 
the objects which he has made me take notice of, 
and call to mind a thousand agreeable remarks 
which he has made on those occasions. I write to 
him by every conveyance, and, contrary to other 
people, am always in good humour when an east 
wind blows, because it seldom fails of bringing me 
a letter from him. Let me entreat you, Sir, to give 
me your advice upon this occasion, and to let me 
know how I may relieve myself in this ray widowhood. 

“ I am, Sir, your most humble Servant, 

“ Astkria.” 

Absence is what the poets call death in love, and 
has given occasion to abundance of beautiful com¬ 
plaints in those authors who have treated of this 
passion in verse. Ovid’s Epistles are full of them, 
Otway’s Monimia talks very tenderly upon this 
subject: 

-- It was not kind 

To leave me liko a turtle here alone, 

To droop and mourn Mie absence of my male 
When thou art from me every place is desert: 

And I, methiuka, am savage and forlorn. 

Thy presence only tls can make me blot, 

Heal my unquiet mind, and tune my soul. 

Orphan, Act if. 

The consolations ot lovers on these occasions are 
very extraordinary. Besides those mentioned by ( 
Asteria, there are many other motives of comfort 
which are made use of by absent lovers. { 

I remember in one of Scudery’s Romances, a 
couple of honourable lovers afreed at their parting . 
to set aside ono half hour in the day to think of 
each other during a tedious absence. The romance 
tells us, that they both of them punctually observed 
the tuna thus agreed upon; and that whatever com¬ 


pany or business they were engaged in, they left it 
abruptly as soon as the clock warned them to re¬ 
tire. The romance further adds, that the lovers ex- 
' pected the return of this stated hour with ns much 
impatience as if it had been a real assignation, and 
enjoyed an imaginary happiness, thut was almost as 
pleasing to them as what they would have found 
from u real meeting. It wns au inexpressible satis¬ 
faction to these divided lovers, to be assured that 
each was at the same time employed in the same 
kind of contemplation, aud making equal rcflirm. of 
tenderness and affection. 

If I may be allowed to mention a more serious 
expedient for the alleviating of absence, I shall take 
notice of ono which I have known two persons 
practise, who joined religion to that elegance of sen¬ 
timent with which the passion of love generally in¬ 
spires its votaries. This was, at the return of such 
an hour, to offer up a certain prayer for each other, 
which they had agreed upon before their parting. 
The husband, who is a man that makes a figure in 
the polite world as well as in his own family, has 
often told me, thut he could not have supported an 
absonce of three years without this expedient. 

Strada, in one of his Prolusions,* gives an ac¬ 
count of a chimerical correspondence between two 
friends by the help of a certain load-stone, which 
had such virtue in it, that if it touched two seveial 
needles, when one of the needles so touched began 
to move, the other, though at never so gieat a dis¬ 
tance, moved at the same time, and in the same 
manner. He tells us, that the two fiiends being 
each of them possessed of one of these needles, made 
a kind of dial-plate, inscribing it with four-and- 
twetlty letters, in the same manner as the hours of 
the day are marked upon the ordinary dial-plate. 
They then fixed one of the needles on each of these 
plates iu such a manner, that it could move round 
without impediment, so as to touch any of the four- 
and-twenty letters. Upon their separating from one 
another into distant countries, they agreed to with¬ 
draw themselves punctually into their closets at a 
certain hour of the day, and to converse with one 
another by means of this their invention. Arcoid- 
mgly when they were some hundred miles asunder, 
each of them shut himself up in lus closet at the 
tune appointed, and immediately cast his eye upon 
his dial-plate. If he had a mind to write any thing 
to his friend, he directed his needle to every lcttei 
that formed the words which he had occasion for, 
making a little pause at the end of every word or 
sentence, to avoid confusion. The friend in the 
meanwhile saw his own sympathetic needle moving 
of itself to every letter which that of his correspond¬ 
ent pointed at. By this means they talked together 
ueioss a whole continent, and conveyed theirthoughts 
to one another irt an instant over cities or mountains, 
seas or deserts. 

If Monsieur Scudery, or any other writer of ro¬ 
mance, had introduced a uecromancer, who is ge¬ 
nerally in the train of a knight-errant, making a 
present to t,wo lovers of a couple of these above- 
mentioned needles, the reader would not have been 
a little pleased to have seen them corresponding 
with one another when they were guarded by spies 
and watches, or separated by castles and adventures. 

Ifi the meanwhile, if ever this invention should 
be revived or put in practice, I would propose that 
upon the lover’s dial-plate there should be written 
not only the four-and-twenty letters, but several en- 


• Lib. It. pruL ft 
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tire words which have always a place in passionate bad hid this very privately m the bottom of a trunk, 
epistles; as flames, darts, die, language, absence, and had given her number to a friend and con fldant, 
Cupid, heart, eyes, hang, drown, and the like. This whq had promised to keep Are secret, and bring her 
would very much abridge the lover’s pains in this hews of the success. The poor adventurer was one 
way of writing a letter, as it would enable him to day gone abroad, when her Chrclebs husband suspect- 
express the most useful and significant words with ing she had saved some money, searches every 
a single touch of the needle.—C. , coraor, till at length he finds this same ticket; which 

____, he immediately carries abioad, sells, and squanders 

away the money, without his wile’s suspecting any 
No. 242.] FRIDAY, DECEMBER 7, 1711. thin g of thp matter. A day or two after this, this 
. „ ■, , friend, who was a woman, comes and brings the wife 

Sudorl* minimum— - llo*. 2 Kp t. 168. W,,rd - thdt she hdd H . ol b( W/. 1 he poor 

... , creature, overioved, flies up stairs to her husband 

To write oil vulgar themes, is thouclit an easy task. , | , , 

who was then at work, and desires him to leave his 

“ Mb. Spectator, loom for that evening, and come and drink with a 

“Youn speculations do not so generally prevail friend of his and here below. The man received 
over men’s manners Us I could wish. A former this cheerful invitation as had husbands sometimes 
paper of yours concerning the misbehaviour of people do, and after a cross word or two, told her he 
who dre necessarily in each other’s company in tra- wou’dn’t come. Ills wile with tenderness renewed 


No. 242.] FRIDAY, DECEMBER 7, 1711. 

Creditor, «x medio quia res arcessit, habrro 

budorls minimum- Hub. 2 Kp i. 168. 

To write on vulgar themes, is thought an easy task. 

“ Mr. Spectator, 


tenderness renewed 


idling, ought to have been a lasting admonition her impoitumty, and at length said to him, ‘ My 
against transgressions of that kind. But I had the love! I have within these few months, unknown to 
ate of your Quaker, in meeting with a rude fellow you, scraped together as much money us has bought 
n a :tage-eoaeb, who entertained two or three wo- us a ticket in the lottery, and now hero is Mrs. 
men of us (for there was no man besides himself) Quick come to tell ine, that it is come up this morning 
with language as indecent as ever was heard upon a 5001. prize.’ The husband icplies immediately, 
the water. The impertinent observations which the 1 You lie, you slut, you have no ticket, for 1 have 
coxcomb made upon our shame and confusion were sold it,’ The poor woman upon this faults away in 
such, that it is an unspeakable grief to reflect upon a lit, recovers, and is now run dish acted. As she 
them. As much as you have declaimed against had no desigu to defraud her husband, hut was 
duelling, I hope you will do us the justice to de- willing only to pailicipate in his good fortune, 
dale, that if the brute has courage enough to send every one pities her, hut thinks her husband’s pu- 
to the place where he saw us all alight together to nishment but just. This, Sir, is a matter of fact, 
get nil of him, there is not one of us hut has a lovei and would, ll the poisons and circumstances were 
who shall avenge the insult. It, would certainly be greater, in a well-wrought play he called Beautiful 
worth your consideration, lo look into the frequent Distress. I have only sketched it out with chalk, 
misfortunes of this kind, to which the modest and and know a good hand can make a moving picture 


innocent are exposed, by the licentious behaviour with woise materials, 
of such as are as much strangers to good-breeding >( 
as to virtue. Could we avoid hearing what we do Mlt ' 

not approve, as easily as we can seeing what is dis ” I am what the u 


woise materials. “ Sir,” &c. 

•' Mr. Spectator, 

I am what the woild calls a warm fellow, and 


agreeable, there were some consolation ; but since by good success in tiude I have raised myself to a 
ill a box at a play, in an assembly of ladies', or even capacity of making some figuie ill the world ; but 
in a pew a* church, it is in the power of a gross no matter for that, I have lmiv uuder my guardian 
coxcomb to utter what a woman cannot avoid hear- ship a couple of nieces, who will certainly make m&. 
ing, how miserable is her condition who comes within run mad ; which you will not wonder at, when I 
the power of such lmpcrtiueuts J and how necessary tell you they are female viitaosos, and during the 


is it to repeat invectives against such heliavioui ? 
If the licentious had not utterly forgot what it is to 


thice years and a half that I have had them under 
my cate, they never m the least inclined their 


be modest, they would know that offended modesty thoughts towards any one single part of the charac- 
lubours uuder one of the greatest sufferings to which ter of a notable woman. Whilst they should have 
human life can be exposed. If these brutes could been considering the proper ingredients for a sack- 
lellect thus much, though they want shame, they posset, you should hear a dispute concerning the 
would he moved by their pity, to abhor an impudent magnetic vnfoo of the loadstone, or perhaps the 


lehaviour in the presence of the chaste and inno¬ 
cent. If you will oblige us with a Spectator on 


pressure of the atmosphere. Their language is pe¬ 
culiar to themselves, and they scorn to express 


this subject, and procure it to he pasted against themselves on tho meanest trifle with words that are 
every stage-coach in Great Britain as the law of tho not of a Latin derivation. But this were support- 
jcuruey, you will highly oblige the whole sex, for able still, would they suffer me to enjoy an uninter- 
which you have professed so great an esteem; and rupted ignorance; but unless I fall in with their al¬ 
ia particular, the two ladies my late fellow-sufferers, straeted ideas of things (as they call them) I must 


“ Sir, your most humble Servant, 

“ Rebecca RinmoHooo.’* 

“ Mr. Spectator, 


not expect to smoke one pipe m quiet. In a lato 
fit of the gout I complained of the pain of that dis¬ 
temper, when my niece Kitty begged leave to assure 
me, that whatever I might think, several great phi¬ 
losophers, both ancient and modern, were of opinion, 


" The matter which I am now going to send you, that both pleasure and pain were imaginary du- 
is an unhappy story in low life, and will recommend tinctions, and that there was no such thing as either 
itself, so that you must excuse the manner of ax- in rerum naturd. I have often heard them affirm 
pressing it. A poor idle drunken weaver in Spital- that the lire was not hot; and one day when I, with 
fields has a faithful laborious wife, who by her fru- the authority of an old fellow, desired one of them 
gality and industry has laid by her as much money to put my blue cloak on my knees, she answered, 
a» purchased her a ticket in the present lottery. She ‘ Sir, I will reach the cloak; but take notice, I do 
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not do it as allowing your description ; for it might 
as well he tailed vellow as blue; for colour is no¬ 
thing hut the various infractions of the rays of the 
bun.’ Miss Molly told me one day, that to say snow 
was white, is allowing a vulgar error; for as it con¬ 
tains a great quantity of nitrous particles, iL might 
more reasonably be supposed to be black. In short, 
the young husseys would persuade me, that to be¬ 
lieve one’s eyes is a sure way to bo deceived; and 
have often advised me, by no means to trust any 
thing so fallible as my senses. What I have to beg 
of you now is, to turn one speculation to the due 
regulation of female literature, mi fai, at least, as to 
make it consistent with the quiet of such whose fate 
it is to he liable to its insults; and to tell us the 
difference between a gentleman that should make 
cheese-rakes and raise a paste, and a la.ly that, 
leads Locke, and umln-lands (he mathematics. Ill 
which you will cxfiimely oblige 

“ Yourhcdit) incnd and humble Hei vant, 

T. " Auuamam Tihuptv.” 


No 213.1 SATl’lIDAY, DECEMBER 8, 1711 

Komiani quuleui tiis.im, Mane fiU, el t.uiqicim facicm iio- 
no-li wilt-s qu.r si m-tilis ei-imrclur, mnahiles an lores oil ait 
l'l.lEnl cycit.iret sapieillia , .--Tl.i i. Olla 

Yon see, rriy son Marcus, \jitue as if it were embrittled, 
wIiilIi it it could ln i made die oli|oil nf sielit would (as ldato 
says) eude m us a womlcilul love of wisdom 

I no not leniomber to have lead any diicomse 
written expressly upon the beauty and loveliness of 
virtue, without considering it as a duty, and as the 
means of making us happy both now and hereafter. 

I design therein e this speculation as an essay upon 
that subject, m winch I shall consider viitue no 
fmther than as it is in itself of an amiable natute, 
after I have premised, that I understand by the 
word virtue such a geneial notion as is affixed to it 
by the waters of moialiti, and which by devout men 
geneiully goes under the name of religion, and by 
men nf the world under the name ot honour. 

Hypocrisy itself does gieat honour, oi rather jus¬ 
tice, to religion, and tacitly acknowledges it to he 
an ornament to human uatme. The hjpomte; 
u-oi^i not he at so much pains to put on the appear- j 
ante of virtue, if he did not know it was the most 
pioper and effectual mcaus to gam the love and 
esteem of mankind. 

We learn from Ilierocles, it was a common saying 
among the heathens, that the wise man hales Uo- 
body, but only loves the virtuous. 

Tolly has a very beautiful gradation of thoughts 
to show how amiufde virtue is. “ We love a vir¬ 
tuous man,” says he, “ who hvos in the remotest 
parts of the earth, though we are altogether out of 
the reach of his virtue, and can leceive from it no 
manner of benelit.” Nay, one who died several 
ages ago, raises a secret fondness and benevolence 
for him in our minds, when we read his story. Nay, 
what is still more, one who has been the enemy of 
our country, provided his wars were regulated by j 
justice and humanity, as m the instance of Pyrrhus, j 
whom Tully mentions ou this occasion in opposition 
to Hannibal. Such is the natural beauty and love¬ 
liness of virtup. 

Stoicism, which was the pedantry ofvirtue, ascribes 
all good qualifications of what kind loever to the 
virtuous man. Accordingly, Cato, in the charac 
ter Tully has left of him, earned matters so far, j 
that he would not allow any one but a virtuoua 


man to be handsome. This indeed looks more like 
| a philosophical rant than the real opinion of a wist 
man; yet this was what Cato very seriously maiu- 
l tained. In short, the stoics thought they could not 
' sufficiently represent the excellence of virtue, if they 
did not comprehend in the notion of it all possible 
I peifections; and therefore did not only suppose, 
j that it was transcendently beautiful in itself, hut 
I that, it made the very body amiable, and banished 
I every kind of deformity from the person in whom it 
resided. • 

It is a common observation, that the most aban¬ 
doned to all sense of gooducss, are apt to wish those 
who are related to them of a different character: 
and it is very observable, that none are more struck 
with the charms of virtue in the fair sex, than those 
who by their very admiration of it are eairied to a 
, desire of ruining it 

| A virtuous mind in a fair body is indeed a fine 
'picture m a good light, and therefore it is no won- 
■ der that it makes the beautiful sex all over charms, 
j As virtue m general is of an amiable and lovely 
j nature, there aie some particular kinds of it which 
j are moie so than others, and these are such ns dts- 
j pose us to do good to mankind. Temperance and 
I abstinence, faith and devotion, are in themselves 
I peiImps as laudable as any other virtues; but those 
which make a man populai and beloved, are justice, 
chanty, munificence, and, in short, all the good 
qualities which render us beneficial to each other, 
i For tins reason even an extiavagant man, who has 
nothing else to recommend him hut a false goncio- 
sily, is often more beloved and esteemed than a per¬ 
son of a much more finished character, who is de¬ 
fective in this particular. 

The two great ornaments of virtuo, which show 
her in the most advantageous views, and make hei 
altogether lovely, are cheei fulness and good-ualure 
These geneially go together, as a man cannot be 
! agreeable to otheis who is not easy within himself 
! They are both very requisite in a viituons mind, to 
1 keep out melancholy fttmi the many unions thoughts 
it is engaged in, and to hinder its nuluml hailed ot 
vice from souimg into seventy and ceusoiiousncss. 

If v u tue is of this amiable nature, what can we 
think of those who can look upon it with nil eye of 
hatred and ill-will, or can suffci then aversion for a 
party to blot out all the merit of the person who is 
engaged in it? A man must be excessively stupid, 
as well as uncharitable, who believes that there ih 
no virtue but on his own side, and that there tue not 
men as honest as himself who may differ from him 
in political principles. Men may oppose one an¬ 
other in some particulars, hut ought not to carry then 
hatied to those qualities which are of so amiable a 
nature in themselves, and have nothing to do with 
the points in dispute. Men of virtue, though of dif¬ 
ferent inteiests, ought to consider themselves as 
more nearly united with one another, than with the 
vicious part of mankind, who embark with them in 
the same civil concerns. We should bear the same 
love towards a man of honour who is a living anta¬ 
gonist, which Tully tells us in the fore-mentioned 
passage, every one naturally does to an enemy that 
is dead. In shhrt, we should esteem virtue though 
in a foe, and abhor vice tbough-ia a friend, 

I speak this with an eye to those cruel treatments 
which men of all sides are apt to give the characters 
of those who do not agree with them. How many 
persons of undoubted probity and exemplary virtue, 
on either side, are blackened and defamed? How 
many men ot honour exposed to public obloquy and 
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reproach Those therefore who are either the in- is truly hold and great, au impudent fellow for a 
moments or abettors in such infernal dealings, man ot true courage and bravery, hasty aud unrea- 
ongtit to be looked upon as persons who make use sonatde actions for enterprises of spirit and rosolu- 
of religion to pimnote their cause, not of their cause turn, gaud, colouring for that which is truly beau- 
to promote religion.—C. j tnul, a false and insinuating discourse for simplo 

__ ; tiutli elegantly recommended. The parallel willhold 

through all the parts of life and painting too; and 

No. 244.] MONDAY, DECEMBER 10,1711. the virtuosos above mentioned will be glad to see I 

-Juclex ot cnllidus aiictis.—Ilo*.2 Sat. vll 101 . > ,,,u draw it. with your terms of art. As the shadows I 

A judge of pointing you. a connoisseur. , lu a picture represent the serious or melancholy, I 

so the lights do the bright and lively thoughts. As j 
“Covent Garden, Dee. 7. thcie should be but one forcible light in a picture 
“ Mr. Spectator, j which should catch the eye and Fall on the hero, so 

“ I cannot, without a double injustice, forbear J there should be but one object of our love, even the 
expressing io you the satisfaction which a whole ; Author of nature. These and the like reflections, 
clan of virtuosos have received from those hints j well improved, might very much contribute to open 
which you have, lately given the town on the car-j the beauty of that art, and prevent young people 
toons of the inimitable Raphael. It should, me-1 fnim being poisoned by the ill gusto of an extrava- 
tbinks, be the business of a Spectator to improve gaut workman that should be imposed upon us. 
the pleasures of sight, and there cannot be a more “ I am, Sir, youi most humble Servant.’* : 

immediate way to it than by recommending the 

study and observation of excellent drawings and “ Spectator, 

pictures. When I fust went to view those of lta- *‘ Though 1 am a woman, vet. I am one of those 
phael which you have celebrated, I must confess I who confess themselves highly pleased with a spe 
was but barely pleased, the next time 1 liked (hem dilation you obliged (lie world with seme tune ago, 
better, but at Iasi, as 1. giew hetlei acquainted with from an old Gieek poet you call Simonides, in reia- 
I thorn, I fell deeply in love with them; like wise lion to the seveial natures and distinctions of our 
| speeches, they sunk deep into my heart,, foi you mvn sex. 1 could not hut admire how justly the 
! know, Mr. Spectator, that a man of wit may ox- < h,tractors of the women ill this age fall in with the 
1 tiemnly affect one for the piesent, but if be has not tunes of Simonides, t.heie being no one of those 
discretion, Ins nient soon vanishes away ; while a scuts l have not some time or other of my hlc met j 
wise man that has lid so gloat a «to< k of wit, shall with a sample of But, Sir, the subjects of this j 
uevoi thcless give you a far greater ancl more lasting present addiess are a <vt of women, comprehended, 
satisfaction. Just, so it is in a picture that is smartly 1 think, in the ninth species of that speculation, 
touched, but not well studied , one may call it a called "the Apes, the description of whom I find to 
witty pictuie, though the painter in the mean time he, ‘That they aie such as are both ugly and lll- 
be in danger of being called a fool. On the other Multireel, who have nothing beautiful themselves, 

! band, a picture that, is thmoughly nuclei stood in tlie and endeavour to detract from, or ridicule, eveiv 
whole, and well performed in the particulars, that is thing that appeals so in others’ Now, Sir, this 
begun on the foundation of geonietiv, earned ou by sect, as 1 have been told, is very iiequeut in the 
the rules of perspective, arc liitecture, and anatomy, gieat town where you live; but as my eiuunistauee 
and perfected by a good hannony, a just and nn- m life obliges me to reside aliogelher m thee uiintry, 
tural colouring, and such passions and expressions though not many miles from London, I cannot have 
of the mind as arc: almost peculiar to Raphael; this met with a gieat numbei of them, not indeed is it 
is what you may justly style' a wise picture, and a desirable ac quaiiilunre, as 1 have lately found by 
which seldom fails to suike us dumb, until we can experience. You must know, Sir, that at the be- 
assemble all our faculte s to make but a tolerable ginning of tins summer a family of the-c apes 
judgment upon it. Ollier pictuiesare made for the mid settled tor the season not far from the place 
eyes only, as rattles are made for children’s ears, where I live. As they were strangers m the coun- 
and certainly that picture that only pleases the eye, tiy, they were visited by the ladies about them, of 
without representing some well-elioseu part, of na- whom I was one, with a humanity usual in those 
tuie or other, does but show what fine colours are who pass most of them- time m solitude. The apes j 
to be sold at the colour-shop, and minks the works lived with us very agiceably our own way until to- j 
of the Creator. If the Lest imitator of natuie i- wauls the end of the summer, when they began to , 
not to bo esteemed tbs best painter, but he that I bethink themselves of returning to town; then it 
makes the greatest show and glare of eoloms; it was, Mr. Spectator, that they began to set them - 
will necessarily follow, that ho who can array linn- selves about the proper and distinguishing business 
self in the most gaudy draperies is best chest, and of their charactei ; and as it is said of evil spuds, 
he that can speak loudest the best oiator. Eveiy [that they arc apt to carry away a piece of the house 
man when he looks on a picture should examine it , they are about to leave, the apes, without regard to 
according to that share ot reason he is master of, or | common mercy, civility, or gratitude, thought fit to 
ho will ho in danger of making a wrong judgment. : mimic aud fall foul on the faces, dress, and beha¬ 
lf men as they walk abroad would make more fve- > viour of their innocent neighbours, bestowing nbo- 
quent observations on those beauticsof Natuie wlm li iniiiable censures and disgraceful appellations, com- 
cvery moment present themselves to their ' iow, they mmily called nicknames, on all of them ; and, in 
would be better judges when thoy saw liei well urn- short, like true fine laches, made their honest plnin- 
tated at borne. This would help to comet those ness and sincerity matter of ridicule. I could not 
errors which most pretenders fall into, who are over- but acquaint yon with these grievances, as well as 
hasty in their judgments, and will not stay to let at the de-ure of all the parties injured, as from my 
reason come in for a shaie in the decision. It is for own inclination I hope, Sir, if you cannot propose 
want of this that, men mistake in this case, and in entirely to reform this evil, you will take such lio- 
common life, a wild extruvaganl pencil for one that tice of it in some of your future speculations, as 
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may put the deserving part of out sex on their 
guard against these creatures; and at the same time 
the apes may be sensible, that this sort of ninth is 
so far from an innocent (Incision, that it is m the 
highest degree that vice which is said to compre¬ 
hend all othcis 

“ 1 am, Sir, your humble Seivant, 

T. “CoNSTANTIAFlfcI.il.” 


No. 215.] TUESDAY, DECEMBER 11, 1711 

Ficta voluplatis cnus.i smt proxirmi vens, 

lion Art Feet v 33B 

Fiitions, to pieiise, should wear the lace of trnlh, 

Tltuth is nothing which one regards so much 
with an eye of mirth and pity as innocence, when 
it has in it a dash ot folly. At the same time that 
one esteems the vntuo, one is tempted to laugh lit 
the Minplu ity which accompanies it. When a mull 
is made tip wholly id' the dove, without the least 
grain of the serpent m Ins composition, ho becomes 
ridiculous in many circumstances of life, and very 
often ill'l l edits his best actions The Uoidehers 
tell a story of their founder St. Funds, that ns he 
passed the streets in the dusk of the evening, he 
discovered a young fellow with a maid in a corner; 
upon which the good mail, say fhev, lifted up his 
hands to heaven with soeiet thanksgiving, th.it there 
was still so much Christian charity m the world, 
j The innocent e of the saint made him mistake the 
j kiss of the lover for a salute of charity. I am 
I heartily concerned when I see a virtuous man with¬ 
out a competent knowledge of the wuild; and if 
| there be any use m these my papers, it is this, that 
j without repiescnting vice under any false alluring 
, notions, they give my reader an insight into the 
ways of men, and represent human nature in all its 
changeable colours. The man who has not been 
engaged in any of the follies of the world, or, as 
Sh.ikspearc expresses it, “ hackney’d in the ways of 
men,” may heic find a picture of its follies and ex- 
i travagauces. The virtuous and the innocent may 
| know in speiulation what they could never arrive 
at by practice, and by this means avoid the mares 
of the crafty, the coiruptinus of the vicious, and the 
re$|pnii]gs of the prejudiced. Their minds may be 
opened without being vitiated. 

ft is with an eye to my following correspondent, 
Mr Timothy Doodle, who seems a very well-meau- 
I ing man, that I have written this short preface, to 
| which I shall subjoin a letter from the said Mr. 

; Doodle. 

“ Sni, 

“I could heartily wish that you would let us 
know your opinion upon several innocent diveisions 
which are in use among us, and which are very 
piuper to pass away a winter night for those who 
do not care to throw away their time at an opera, 
or at the play-house. 1 would gladly know, ill par- 
j ticular, what notion you have of hot-cut kies; as also, 

| whether you think that questions and commands, 

1 mottos, similes, ami cross-purposes, have not morc i 
! mirth and wit in them than those public diversions 
I which are giown so very fashionable among us. If 
you would recommend to our wives and daughters, 
j who read yout papers with a great deal of pleasure, 
j some ol (hose spoils and pastimes that may be plan- 
tisod within duois, and by the file-side, we, who are 
masteix of Dmilics, should be hugely obliged to you. 

1 need not tell you that I would have these sports 


and pastimes not only merry hut innocent; for which 
reason I have not mentioned either whisk or lan- 
teiloo, nor indeed so much as one-and-thirty. After 
having communicated to you my request upon this 
subject, 1 will be so free as to tell you bow my wife 
aud I pass away these tedious winter evenings with 
a great deal of pleasure. Though she be young and 
handsome, and good-humoured to a miracle, she 
does not caie for gaduing abroad like others of her 
sex. There is a very friendly man, a colonel in the 
army, whom I am mightily obliged to for hfs civili¬ 
ties, that conics to sec me almost cveiy night; for 
he is not one of those giddy young fellows that can¬ 
not live out of a playhouse. When we are together, 
we veiy often make a party at Blind-mon’s-Buff, 
which is a spoit that Hike the better, because there 
is a good deal of exercise in it. The colonel and I 
are blinded by turns, and you would laugh your 
heart out to see what pains my clear takes to hood¬ 
wink us, so that it is impossible tor us to see the 
least glimpse of light. The poor colonel sometimes 
hits Ins nose against a post, and muke.s us die with 
laughing. I have geiicmily had tho good luck not 
to huit myself, but 1 am very often above half an 
hour before I can eateh either of them; for you 
must know we hide ourselves up and down in 
coiners, that we may have the more sport. I only 
give you tins hint as a sample of such innocent di- 
veiMons as I would have you recommend ; and air 
most esteemed Sir, 

“ Your ever loving Friend, 

“ Timothy Doodle.” 

The following letter was occasioned by my last 
Thursday’s paper upon the absence of lovers, and 
the methods therein mentioned of making such ab¬ 
sence sujiportablu 

Sir, 

“ Among the seveial ways of consolation which 
absent lovers make use of while their souls aro in 
that state of depaiture, which you say is death in 
love, there are some very material ones that have 
esi aped your notice. Among these, the tirst and 
most received is a crooked shilling, which has ad¬ 
ministered great comfort to our toielalhers, aud is 
still made use of on this occasion with very good 
effect m most part of her majesty’s dominions. 
There are some, I know, who think a crown piece 
cut into two equal parts, and preserved by the dis¬ 
tant lovers, is of more sovereign virtue than the 
former. But since opinions are divided in this par¬ 
ticular, why may not the same persons make use of 
both ? The figure of a heart, whether cut ill stone 
or cast in metal, whether bleeding upon an altar, 
stuck with darts, or held in the hand of a Cupid, 
has always been looked upon as talismanic in dis¬ 
tresses of this nature. I am acquainted with many 
a brave fellow, who carries htg mistress in the lid of 
his snuff-box, and by that expedient has supported 
htrasclf under the absence of a whole campaign. 
For my own part I have tried all these remedies, 
bu,t, never found so much benefit from any as from a 
nng, in which my mistress’s hair is plaited together 
very artificially in a kind of true-Jover’s knot. As 
I have received great benefit fiom this secret, 1 
think myself obliged to communicate it to the public 
for the good of my fellow-subjects. I desire you 
will add this letter as an appendix to your consola 
lions upon absence, and am 

“ Your very humble Servant, 

“ T B ’ 
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I shall conclude this paper with a lettor from a I by reason tbatplaut was not of its own production, 
university gentleman, occasioned by my last Tues- And since another’s child is no more natural to a 
day’s paper, wherein I gave some account of the nurse, than a plant to a strange and different ground, 
great feuds which happened formerly in those how can it be supposed that the child should thrive: 
learned bodies, between the modern Greeks and and if it thrives, must it not imbibe the gross hu- 
Trojaus. mours and qualities of the nur.e, like a plant in a 

n g rH different ground, or like a graft upon a different 

• , - . , , ., stock? Do wc not observe, that a lamb sucking a 

“ This will give you to understand, that there is ofia . u , , 

, . . 6 ,, ; V f? oat enanges very much its nature, nav even its 

at present, in the society whereof I am a mem- 8kiu and wnol c,„,i, ’-in,.: .. 


at present, in the society whereof I am a mem¬ 
ber, a very considerable- body of Trojans, who, 
upon a proper occasion, would not fail to declare 


skin and wool into the goat kind ? The power of 
a nurse over a child, by infusing into it with her 
milk her qualities and disposition, is sufficiently 


ou,selves. In the mean whilo we do oil we can to and dally observed, lienee came that old savnn- 
annoy our enemies by stratagem, and are resolved coneermllg an , 11 .^^ and malicious fellow 
by the first opportunity to attack Mr Joshua that , | lc ha(1 lnll)lb ed his malice with h.s nurse’; 

rtnrnma * u>mm utn Iririu iimin fhr> Arln ls>« stf t n> 1 >• .1 ■ . .. . . . 


Barnes,* whom we look upon as the Achilles of the 
opposite party. As for myself, 1 have had the re¬ 
putation ever since 1 came from sihool of being a 


milk, or that some brute or other had been his 
nurse.’ Hence Romulus and Remus were said to 
have been nursed by a wolf: Telc-plius the son of 


rusty Trojan, and am resolved never to give quarter Hercules by a hind ; Pelias the son of Neptune by 
to the smallest particle of Greek, wherever I chance a mare . aad jEgisthus b y a goat; not that they 
to meet it. It is for this reason I take >t very ill had a , (ua]l SU( . k * d iUc .„ creutu.es, as some simple- 
ot you, that you sometimes hang out Greek co- l(Uls have liua{ , inedj ( ,ut that then nurses had been 
lours at the head ot your paper, and sometimes give of such a naturf . dnd tcm . aud infused MU . h j ntlJ 
a word of the enemy even in the body ot it. When fk cm> 

I meet with any thing of this nature I throw down .. j Iany lnstam . rs , ln , lv bo puidueed fiom good an- 
your speculations upon the table, with that form of thorltlcs lind dally CX n (:1 -,enre, that children a. tually 
winds which we make use ot when we declare war suck 1D the several passions and dep,avert inelina- 
upon an author, tuns of their nurses, as anger, malice, fear, niolun- 

Grtrcum est, mm potest legi choly, sadness, desire, and aveismn. This Diodorus, 

I give you tins hint, that you may for the future hb. 2. witnesses, when he sjieaks, s.iymg, that Nero 
abstain fiom any such hostililies at your peril. emperor’s nurse had been very much addicted 

“ Tkoili s.” 


0. " “Tkoilis.” to drinking; which habit Nero received from his 

- nurse, and was so very particular m tins, that the 

people took so much notice of it, as instead of Ti- 
No. 24C ] WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 12,1711. bonus Nero, they called him Biberius Mero. The 
No amorous hero ever k ave time birth, »« Diodorus also relates of Caligula, predecessor 

Nur ever tender goddess brought thee forlh to Nero, that Ins nurse used to moisten the nipples 

Some rugged rocli s fund entrails gaic thee form, of her breast frequently with blood, to make Cali- 

take the better hold of them : winch says 
So rough thy manners, so uutam it Uiy mind —Port Diodorus, was the cause that made him so blood¬ 

thirsty and cruel all Ins lifetime after, that he not 
“Mn. SrncTAlon, only committed fiequent murder by his own hand, 


“ As your paper is part ot the equipage of the but likewise wished (hat all human kind woie but 
tea-table, I eonjuie you to print what I now write to one neck, that he might have the pleasure to cut it 
von; foi I have no other way to communicate what off. Sueh-iike degeneracies astonish tbo parents, 
1 have to suy to the laii se\ on the most important who not knowiug after whom the child can take, see 
circumstances of life, even ‘ the cure of childien.’ I one incline to stealing, another to drinking, cruelty, 
do not understand that you profess your paper is al- stupidity ; yet all these are not minded. Nay,*t is 
ways to consist of matters which are only to enter- easy to demonstrate, (hat a child, although it bo 
taiii the learned and polite, but that it may agree bom frmn the best of patents, may be conupted by 
with your design to publish some which may tend an ill-tempered nuise. llow many children do we 
to the information ot mankind m general: and when see daily brought into fits, consumptions, rickets, 
it does so, you do more than writing wit and hu- &e merely by sucking their nurses when in a pas- 
mour. Give me leave then to tell you, that of all sion or fury ? but indeed almost any disorder of the 
the abuses that ever you have as yet endeavoured nurse is a disoider to the ihild, and few nurses can 
to reform, certainly not one wauted so much your be found in this town but what labour under some 
assistance as the abuse in the nursing of children, distemperor other. The first question that is gerie- 
It is unmerciful to see. that a woman endowed with rally asked a young woman that wants to be a nurse, 
all the perfections and blessings of nature can, as i why she should be a nurse to other people’s children, 
soon as she is delivered, turn off her innocent, ten- ! is answered, by her having an ill husband, and that 
der, and helpless infant, and give it up to a woman she must make shift to live. I think now this very 
that is (ten thousand to one) neither in health nor i answer is enough to give any body a shock, if duly 
good condition, neither sound in mind nor bqdy, considered; for an ill husband may, or ton to one 
that has neither honour nor reputation, neither love if he does not, bring home to his wife an ill dis- 
nor pity for the poor babe, but more regard for the* temper, or at least vexation aud disturbance. Be- 
money than for the whole child, and never will take sides, as she takes the child out of mere necessity, 
further care of it than what by all the encourage- her food will be accordingly, or else very coarse at 
ment of money and presents she is forced to; like best; whence proeecds an ill-concocted and coarse 
ASsop’s earth, which would not nurse the plant of food for the child , for as the blood, so is the milk ; 
another ground, although never so much improved, and hence I am very well assured proceeds the 

____ . -...- scurvy, the evil, and many other .distempers. I bef 

• The noted Greek professor of the university of Cambridge of you, t'oT the sake of the many poor infanta that 
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may and will be saved by weighing this case seriously cature, I am persuaded they would carry the elo- 
lo exhort the people with the utmost vehemence, to quence of the bar to greater heights than it has yet 
let the children suck their own mothers, both for the arrived at. If any one doubt this, let him but bo 
benefit of mother and child. For the general argu present at those debates which frequently arise 
ment, that a mother is weakened by giving suck to among the ladies of the British fishery, 
her children, is vain and simple. I will maNituin The first kind, therefore, of female orators which 
that the mother grows stronger by it, and will have I shall take notice of, arc those who are employed 
her health better than she would have otherwise, in stirring up the passions; a part of rhetoric in 
She will find it the greatest cure and preservative which Socrates’ wife had perhaps made a greater 
for the vapours and future miscarriages, much bo- proficiency than his above-mentioned teacher, 
yond any other remedy whatsoever. Her children The second kind of female orators are tHosc who 
will be like giants, whereas otherwise they are but deal in invectives, and who are commonly known 
living shadows, and like unripe fruit; and certainly by the name of the censorious. The imagination 
if a woman is strong eiiough to bring foith a child, and elocution of this set of rhetoricians is wonder- 
she is beyond all doubt strong enough to nurse it ful. With what a fluency of invention, and copious- 
nflerward. It gncves me to observe and consider ness of expression, will they enlarge upon every 
how many poor children are daily ruined by care- little slip in the behaviour of another ! With how 
less nurses; and yet how tender ought they to be many differentciroumstances, and with ivhat variety 
to a poor infant, since the least hurt or blow, cs- of phrases, will they tell over the same story 1 I 
peciully upon the head, may make it senseless, have known an old lady make an unhappy marriage 
stupid, or otherwise miserable for ever! the subject of a month’s conversation. She blamed 

“ But I cannot well leave this subject as yet; for the bride in one place; pitied her in another; 
it seems to me very unnatural, that a woman that laughed at her in a third; wondered at her in a 
has led a child as part of herself for muo months, fourth; was angry with her in a fifth; and, iu 
should have no desire to nurse it further, when short, wore out a pair of coach-horses in expressing 
brought to light and before her eyes, and when by her concern for her. At length, after having quite 
its cry it implores her assistance and the office of a exhausted the subject on this side, she made a visit 
mother. Do not the very cruellest of brutes tend to the new-married pair, praised the wife for the 
their young onc“ with all the care and delight irn.v prudent choice she had made, told her the unreasoti- 
ginable ! How can she be called a mother that will able inflections which some malicious people had 
not nurse her young ones ? The eaith is called the cast upon her, and desired that they might be better 
mother of all things, not because she pioduces, but acquainted. The censure and appiobation of this 
because she maintains and nurses what she pro- kind of women are therefore only to be consideied 
duces. The generation of the infant is the effect of ' as helps to discourse 

desire, but the care of it argues virtue and choice. ' A third kind of female orators may he compre- 
I am not ignorant but that there are some cases of bended under the word gossips. Sirs. Fiddle- 
necessity, where a mother cannot give suck, and Paddle is perfeitly accomplished m this sort of 
then out of two evils the least must be chosen ; but eloquence; she launches out into descnjilions ol 
there are so very few, th.it I am sure m a thousand christenings, runs divisions upon u head-dress, 
there is hardly one real instance; foi if a woman knows every dish of meal that is solved up in our 
does but know that her husband can spare about | neighbourhood, and entertains her company' a whole 
three or six shillings a week extraoidiuary (although afternoon together with the wit of her little hoy, 
this is but seldom considered), she certainly, with before ho is able to speak. 

the assistance of her g issips, will roou persuade the The coquette maybe looked upon as a fourth 
good man to send the child to nurse, and easily mi- kind of female orator. To give herself the larger 
pose upon him by pretending indisposition. This field foi discourse, she hates and loves m the same, 
cruelly is supported by fashion, and nature gives breath, talks to her lap-dog 01 pariot, is uneasy iu 


“ Sir, your humble Servant.” 


place to custom. - all kinds of weather, and in every part of the room. 

T. “ Sir, your humble Servant.” She has false quarrels and feigned obligations to all 

the men of her acquaintance; sighs when she is 
. not sad, and laughs when she is not merry. The 

No. 247.] THURSDAY, DECEMBER 13, 1711. coquette is in particular a gicat mistress of that 

purt of oiatory which is called action, and indeed 
Their until d lies a wordy torrent pour—llxstoo . , .■ ,, , . . 

1 seems to speak for no other puipose, but as it gives 


Their until’d lips a wordy torrent pour—llxsioo 


We are told by some ancient authors, that So- her an opportunity of stirring a limb, or varying a 
mates was instructed in eloquence by a woman, feature, of glancing hei eyes, or playing with 
whose name, if I am not mi'-taken, was Aspasia. I her fail, 

have indeed very often looked upon that art as the As for newsmongers, politicians, mimics, story- 
most proper for the female sex, and 1 thiuk the tellers, With other characteis of that nature which 
universities would do well to consider whether gave birth to loquacity, they ale as commonly found 
they should not fill the rhetoric chairs with she- | among the men as the, women . for which reuson l 
professors. shall pass them over m silence. 

It has been said in the praibe of some men, that I have often been puzzled to assign a cause why 
they could talk whole horns together upon any ' women should have tins talent of a ready utterance 
thing; but it must be owned to the honour of the in so much greater perfection than men. I have 
other sex, that there are many among them who sometimes fancied that they have not a retentive 
can talk whole hours together upon nothing. I power, or the faculty of suppressing their thoughts, 
have known a woman branch out into a lung extern- j as men have, but that they are necessitated to 
pore dissertation upon the edging of a petticoat, and 'speak every thing they think; and if so, it would 
chide her servant for breaking a china cup, in all perhaps furnish a very strong argument to the Cur- 
tbe figures of rhetoric. tesians for the supporting of their doctrine that the 

Were women permitted to plead in courts of judi- soul always thinks. But as Bcvera! arc of opinion 
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that the fait sex are not altogether strangers to the 
art of dissembling aud concealing their thoughts, I 
have been forced to relinquish that opinion, and 
have therefore endeavoured to 6eek after some 
better reason. In order to it, a friend of mine, who 
is an excellent anatomist, has promised me by the 
first opportunity to dissect a woman’s tongue, aud to 
examine whether there may not be in it certain 
juices which render it so wonderfully voluble or 
flippant, or whether the fibres of it may not be made 
up of a finer or more pliant thiead; or whether 
there are not in it some particular muscles which 
dart it up and down by such sudden glances and 
vibrations; or whether, in the last place, there may 
not be certain undiscovered channels running from 
the head and the heart to this little instrument of 
loquucity, aud conveying into it a perpetq.il afflu- 
ency of animal spirits. Nor must I onnt the reason 
which Hudibras has given, why those who cau talk 
on trifles speak with the greatest fluency ; namely, 
that the tongue is like a race-horse, which runs tho 
faster the lesser weight it carries. 

Which of these reasons soever may he looked 
upon as the most probable, I think the Irishman’s 
thought was very natural, who, after some hours’ 
conversation with a female oiator, told her, that ho 
believed her tongue was vciy glad when she was 
asleep, for that it had not a moment’s rest all the 
while she was awake. 

That excellent old ballad of The Wanton Wife of 
Path has the following lemaikable lines. 

I think, quoth lliomas, women s tongnet 
Of aspen leaves arc- m.uU* 

And Ovid, though in the description of a very 
barbarous circumstance, tells us, that when the 
tongue of a beautiful female was cut nut, and thrown 
upon the ground, it could not forbear muttering 
even in that posture : 

---Comprensam force tiupi.un 

AlistnMcu.sc ft>r<>, ratlin Tiiic..l ultima hiipi.r 
Ipsa jaeet. terui'que tremens 11mmnnmr.1t .urie , 

Utque a lihre sole* iiiiJUl itm eaurla lululiifc 
Pjlpu.it—-Msr vr 5 M 

__— The Maile fiml cut 

Her tongue sheer oil, 1 lose to the trcnififiuq runt, 

The mangled part still quiver il on the ground, 
Murmuring with tt faint imperfect sound . 

Ami as a serpent writhes his wounded train. 

Uneasy, panting, and possessed with pain ■—Cat-XAl.i- 

If a tongue would he talking without u mouth, 
what could it have done when it had all its oiguns 
of speech, and accomplices of sound about it? I 
might here mention the story of the Pippin Woman, 
had I not some reason to look upon it as fabulous.* 

T must confess I am so wonderfully charmed with 
the music of this little instrument, that 1 would by 
no means discourage it. All that I aim at hv this 
dissertation is, to cure it of several disagreeable 
notes, and in particular of those little jarrings and 
dissonances which arise from angel, ceiisormusncss, 
gossiping and coquetry. In short, I would always 
have it tuned by good-nature, truth, diseietion, and 
sincerity.—C. 

# The crackling crystal yields, she stiilo*. she dies; 

Her head chopt off, from her lust shouhh r« flies : 
Pippins she cried, hut death her voice r jnfouuds, 

And pip-pip-ptp along the ice resounds. 
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Hoc maxime officii est. ut quisquo maxlrae opll indlgeat, ita 
ei potlssimum opitularL—T i l:.. Oft. 1 . 16. 

It is a principal point of duly, to nxstst another most when he 
stands most in neod of assistance. 

There are none who deserve superiority over 
others in the esteem of mankind, who do not make 
it their endeavonr to be beneficial to society; and 
who upon all occasions which their circumstances of 
life can administer, do not take a certain unfeigned 
pleasure in conferring benefits of one kind or other. 
Those whose great talents and high birth have 
placed them in conspicuous stations of life are in 
dispensably obliged to exert some noble inclinations 
for the service of the world, or else such advantages 
become misfortunes, and shade and privacy are a 
more eligible portion. Where opportunities and 
inclinations are given to the same person, we some¬ 
times see sublime instances of virtue, whit b so dazzle 
our imaginations, that wo look with scoin on all 
which in lower scenes of life wo may ourselves be 
able to practise. But this is a vicious way of thinking 
and it bears some spice of romantic madness, for a 
man to imagine that he must grow ambitious, or seek 
adventures, to he able to do great actions. Il is in 
every man’s power in the world who is above mere 
povcity, not only to do thiugs worthy, but heroic. 

: The gieat foundation of civil virtue is self-denial; 
laud there is no one above the necessities of life, bui 
has opportunities of exercising that noble quality, 
and doing as much as his i lreumstanees will hear 
for the case and convenience of other men; and 
he who does more than ordinary men practise upon 
such'occasions as occur in bis life, deserves the 
value of tus friends, as if he had done enterprises 
which are usunlly attended with the highest glory. | 
I Men of public spirit differ rather in their cm urn- j 
stances than their virtue ; and the man who does all | 
he can, in alow station, is more a hero than he who s 
omits any worthy action he is able to accomplish in 
a great one. It is not many years ago since Lapi¬ 
nas, in wrong of ins elder brother, came to a great 
estnte by gift of his lather, by reason of the dissolute 
behaviour of the first-born. Shame and contrition 
reformed the life of the disnihei ited youth, and lie 
became as remaikuble for his good qualities as for¬ 
merly for his errois. Lapinas, who obxeived his 
brother’s amendment, sent him on a new-year's day 
I m the ’Homing the following letter : 

“ Honoured Brother, 

“ I enclose to you the deeds uheiehy my father 
gave me this house and land llad he lived till 
now, he would not have bestowed it in that manner; 
he took it from the man you were, and 1 restore it to 
the man you are. 

“ l am, Sir, your affei (innate Brother, 
aud humble Servant, 

“ P. T.” 

As great and exalted spuits undertake the pursuit 
otha/mdmis actions for the good ol others, at the 
same time gratifying their passion lor glory; so do 
worthy minds m the domestic way of life deny 
themselves many ad vantages, to satisfy a generous 
benevolence, which they bear to their friends op¬ 
pressed with distresses nnd calamities. Such natures 
one may call stories of Providence, which aTe ac 
tuated by a secret celestial influence to undervalue 
tho ordinary gratifications of woalth, to give comfort 
to a heart loaded with affliction, to save h falling 
j family, to preserve a branch of trade in their neigh 
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bcurkood, to give woru to the industrious, preserve 
the poitiun of the helpless infant, aud raise the 
head of the mourning father. People whose hearts 
are wholly bent towards pleasure, or intent upon 
gain, never hear of the noble occurrences among 
men of industry and humanity. It would look like 
a city romance, to tell them of the generous merchant, 
who the other day sent his billet to an eminent trader, 
under difficulties to support himself, in whose fall 
many hundreds besides himself had perished; but 
because I think there is more spirit and tiue gal¬ 
lantry in it than in any letter I have ever read from 
Strephon to Phillis, 1 shall insert it even m the mer¬ 
cantile honest style in which it was sent. 

“ Sin, 

“ I have heard of the casualties which have in¬ 
volved you in extreme distress at this time ; and 
knowing you to he a man of gicat good-nature, in¬ 
dustry, ami probity, have resolved to stand by you. 
Bu of good chcei; the bearer brings with him live 
thousand pounds, anil has my older to ansuei jour 
drawing as much more oil my account. I did this 
in haste, for fear 1 should come too late for your re¬ 
lief; but you may value yourself with me to the sura 
of fifty thousand pounds; foi I can very cheerfully 
run the hazard of being so much b'ss rich than I am 
now, to save an honest man whom 1 love. 

“ Your Friend and Seivant, 

“ W. S.”* 

I think there is somewhere in Montaigne mention 
made of a family-book, wherein all the occurrences 
that happened irom one generation of that house to 
another were recorded. Were there such a method 
in the families which are concerned in this gene¬ 
rosity, it would be a hard task for the greatest in 
Europe to give in their own, an instance of a benefit 
better placed, or conferred with a moie graceful 
air. It has been heretofore uiged how barbarous 
and inhuman is any unjust step made to the dis¬ 
advantage of a trader; and by how much such an 
act towards hnn is detestable, by so much an act of 
kindness towards hnn is laudable. I remember to 
have heard a bencher of the Temple tell a story of a 
tradition in their house, where they had formerly a 
custom of choosing kings for such a season, and al¬ 
lowing hnn his expenses at the charge of the society. 
One of our kings,f said my fuond, earned his royal 
inclination a little too far, aud there was a committee 
ordered to look into the management of his treasury. 
Among other things it appeared, that his majesty 
walking incog, in the cloister, had overheard a poor 
man say to another, “ Such a small sum would 
make me the happiest man ill the world.’' The 
king, out of his royal compassion, privately inquired 
into his character, and finding him a proper object 
of charity, sent him the money. When the com¬ 
mittee read the report, the house passed his accounts 
with a plautUte without further examination, upon 
the recital of this article in them ; 

For making a man happy . . £10 0 0 

T. 
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Mirth out of season is a grisvous ill.—Kray. Vet. Poet. 

Wurn I make choice of a subject that has not 
been treated on by others, I throw together my re- 

• the nereliant involved tn distress by casualties was one 
Mr Mm (-can, a linen-draper, aud the ucneroUit merchant, here 
so justly celebrated, was Sir William Bcawen. 

1 This king, it iBsald, was beau Nash, dueclor of the public 
diversions ut Hath, who was ui King William » time a student 
o tlio Tduple 


flections on it without any order or method, so that 
they may appear rather ill the looseness and freedom 
of an essay, than in the regularity of a set discourse. 
It is after this manner that I shall consider laughter 
and ridicule in my present paper. 

Man is the merriest species of the creation; all 
above and below him aro serious. He secs things 
m a different light from other beings, und finds bis 
mirth arising from ohjeits that perhaps cause some¬ 
thing like pity or displeasure in higher natures. 
Laughter is indeed a very good counterpoise the 
spleen ; and it seems but reasonable that we should 
he capable of receiving joy from what is no leal 
[ good to us, since we can receive grief from what is 
no real evil. 

1 have in my forty-seventh paper raised a spot il¬ 
lation on the notion of a modern philosopher,* who 
describes the first motive of laughter to be a secret 
compaiison which we make between oucsplves aud 
the persons we laugh at; or, in othci words, that 
satisfaction which wc receive from the upimon of 
some pre-eminence in ourselves, when vve see the 
absurdities of another, or when we reflect on any 
past absurdities of our own. This seems to hold in 
most cases, and vve may observe that the vainest 
part of mankind are I he most addicted to this 
passion. 

I have read a sermon of a conventual in the 
church of Rome, on those words of the wise man, 

“ I said of Laughter, it is mad ; and of mirth, what ! 
does it?” Upon whicdi he laid it down as a point J 
of doctrine, that laughter was the effect of original | 
sin, aud that Adam could not laugh before the lull. | 

Laughter, while it lasts, slackens aud unbraces j 
the mind, weakens the faculties, and causes a kind 
of remissncss and dissolution in all the poweis of 
the soul; andjthus far it may be looked upon as a 
weakness iitVpi composition of human nature. But 
if we consider the ficqucnt reliefs vve receive from 
it, and how often it bleaks the gloom which is apt 
to dcpicss the nnnd and damp our spirits, with 
transient unexpected gleams of joy, one would take 
care not to glow too wise for so great a pleasure 
of life. 

The talent of turning men into ridicule, and ex 
posing to laughter those one conveises with, is the 
quabheation of little ungenerous tempers. A young 
man with this cast of mind cuts himself oft' from all 
manner of improvement Every one has lus flaws 
and weaknesses; nay, the greatest blemishes aie 
often found in the, most shining charaiters; but 
what an absurd thing is it to pass ovei all the valu¬ 
able parts of a man, and fix our attention on his 
infirmities? to observe his imperfections more than 
his virtues? and to make use of lum for the sport of 
others, rather than for our own improvement < 

We therefore very often find, that persons the 
most accomplished iu ridicule are those that me 
very shrewd at hitting a blot, without exerting any 
thing masterly in themselves. As there are manj 
eminent critics who never writ a good line, there 
are many admirable buffoons that animadvert upon 
every single defect in another, without ever disco¬ 
vering the least beauty of their own. By this 
"means, these unlucky little wits often gain re¬ 
putation in the esteem of vulgar minds, and raise 
themselves above persons of much more laudable 
characters. 

If the talent of ridicule were employed to laugh 
men out of voice and folly, it might be of some use 


* Hobbes 
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to the world; but instead of this, we find that it 
is generally made use of to laugh men out of virtue 
ana good sense, by attacking every thing that is 
solemn and serious, decent and praiseworthy in 
human life. 

Wc may observe that in the first ages of the 
world, when the great souls and master-pieces of 
human nature were produced, men shined by a 
noble simplicity of behaviour, and were strangers 
to those little embellishments which are so fashion¬ 
able in our present conversation. And it is very 
remarkable, that notwithstanding wo fall short at 
resent of the ancients in poetry, painting, oratory, 
istoiy, architecture, anil all the noble arts and 
sciences which depend more upon genius than ex¬ 
perience, we exceed them as much in doggrcl hu¬ 
mour, burlesque, and all (he trivial urts of ridicule. 
We meet with more raillery among the moderns, 
but more good sense among the ancients. 

The two great branches of ridicule in writing are 
comedy and burlesque. The first ridicules persons 
by drawing thorn in their proper characters, the 
other by drawing them quite unlike themselves. 
Burlesque is therefore of two kinds; the first repre¬ 
sents mean persons in the accoutrements of heroes; 
the other describes great persons acting and speak¬ 
ing like the basest among the people. IJon Quix¬ 
ote is an instance of the hist, arid Lucian’s gods of 
the second. It is a dispute among the cutics, 
whether burlesque poetry runs best in heioic verse, 
like that of the Dispensary; or iu doggiel, like 
that ot lludibras. 1 thick wlieie the low character 
is to he laised, the heroic is the proper measure; 
but when a hero is to be pulled down and degraded, 
it is done best in doggrcl. 

If lludibras had been set out with.as much wit 
and humour in heroic verse as he iajjjtt.doggrol, he 
would have made a mui h more agrelwre figure than 
he does; though the generality of his readers are 
so wonderfully pleased with the double rhymes, that 
I do not expect many will be of my opinion in this 
particular. 

I shall conclude this essay upon laughter with 
observing that the metaphor of laughing, applied to 
fields and meadows when they are in flower, or to 
trees when they are in blossom, runs through all 
languages; which I have not observed of any other 
metaphor, excepting that of fire and burning when 
they are applied to love. This shows that we na¬ 
turally regard laughter, as what is in itself both 
amiable and beautiful. For this reason likewise 
Venus has gained the title of Philomydes "the laugh¬ 
ter-loving dame,” as Waller has translated it, and 
is represented by Horace as the goddess who de¬ 
lights iu laughter. Milton, in a joyous assembly of 
imaginary persons, has given us a very poetical 
figure of Laughter. His whold band of ninth is so 
finely described, that I shall set down the passage 
at length: 

But come, thou goddess fare and free. 

In heaven ycteped* JCuphiosyrie. 

And by men, heart-easing north, 

Whom lovely Venus at a hirth * 

Willi two sister Graces more. 

To ivy-irmvned Karelins bore. * 

Haste lliee. nymph, and bring Willi thee 
Jest and youthful jollity. 

Quips, and cranks, and wanton wiles. 

Nods, and becks,-and wreathed smiles. 

Sui h as hang on Hebe's cheek, 

Ami love to live in dimple sleek; 


* L e. called-Kuphrosyne is the name of one ot Ihc 

Graces 


Sport ttia* wrinkled Care derides. 

And Laughter holding both his sides. 

Come, and trip it as you go. 

On the light fantaslic toe. 

And in thy right hand lead with thee 
The mountain nymph, swnet Liberty; 

And if 1 give thee honour due. 

Mirth, admit me of thy Crew, 

To live with her, and live with thee, 

In unreprovod pleasures, tree. 

C. L'Au.sgko, v. 1 i, tic. 

• - 
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Mice doeendus adhuc, quro cense! amlculus, ut si 
Caecus iter luomtrare vent; tamon nspice si quid 
Et nos, quod cures proprium focisse, loquamur. 

Hoa lip I xvii 3 

Yet hear what an unskilful friend can say. 

As if a blind man should direct your way; 

So I mysolf. though w anting to be taught, 

May yet impart a huit that s worth your thought. 

“ Mr. Spectator, 

“ You see the nature of my request by the Latin 
motto which I address to you. I am very sensible 
I ought not to use many words to you, who are one 
of but few; but the following piece, as it relates to 
speculation, iu propriety of speech, being a curiosity 
iu its kind, begs your patience. It was found in a 
poetical virtuoso’s closet among his rarities; and 
since the several treatises of thumbs, cars, and 
noses, have obliged the world, this of eyes is at 
your service. 

“ Th? first eye of consequence (under the invi¬ 
sible Author of all) is the visible luminary of the 
universe. This glorious Spectator is said never to 
open his eyes at his rising in a morning, without 
liaviyg a whole kingdom of adorers in Persian silk 
waiting at his levee. Millions of creatures derive 
their sight from this original, who besides his being 
the great director of optics, is the surest test w hether 
eyes be of the same species with that of an eagle, 
or that of ail owl. The one he emboldens with a 
manly assurance to look, speak, act, or plead, be¬ 
fore the faces of a numerous assembly; the other 
he dazzles out of countenance into a sheepish de¬ 
jectedness. The sun-proof eye dares lead up a 
dance iu a full court • and without blinking at the 
lustre of beauty, cat: distnbuto an eye of proper 
complaisance to a room crowded with company, 
each of which deserves particular regard; while the 
other sneaks from conversation, like a fearful debtor 
who never dares to look out, but when he cau see 
nobody, and nobody him. 

“ The next instance of optics is the famous Ar¬ 
gus, who (to speak iu the language of Cambridge) 
was one of a hundred; and being used as a spy in 
the affairs of jealousy, was obliged to have all his 
eyes about him. We have no account of the par¬ 
ticular colours, casts, and turns, of this body of 
eyes; but as he was pimp for his mistress Juno, it 
is probable he used all the modern leers, sly glances, 
and other ocular activities, to seive his purpose. 
Some look upon him as the then king at arms 
to the heathenish deities. and make no more of 
his eyes than of so many spangles of his herald’s 
coat. 

“ The next upon the optic list is old Janus, *who 
stood in a double-sighted capacity, like a person 
placed betwixt two opposite lookiug-glasses, and so 
took a sort of retrospective cast atone view, ’ Copies 
of this double-faced way are not yet out of fashion 
with many professions, aud the ingenious artists 
pretend to keep up this species by double-headed 
canes and spoons; but there is no matk of this 
faculty, except in the emblematical way, of a wise 
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general having an eye to both front ami rear, or aTlav endeavours in the province of Spectator, to 
pious man taking a review and prospect of Lis past correct the offences committed by Starers, who 
and future state at the same time. disturb whole assemblies without any regard to 

“ I must own, that the names, colours, qualities, time, place, or modesty. You complained also, 
and turns of eyes, vary almost in every bead; for, that a starcr is not usually a person to be con 
not to mention the common appellations of the vinccd by the reason of the thing, nor so easily 
black, and the blue, the white, the giay, and the rebuked as tu amend by admonitions. I thought 
like; the most remarkable are those that borrow therefore tit to acquaint you with a convenient 
their titles fiom animals, by virtue of some par- mechanical way, which may easily prevent or cor- 
ticular quality of resemblance they ♦•ar to the eyes rert staring, by an optical contrivance of new per- 
ot the respective cieatures; as that of a greedy Mieetive-glasses, shoit and commodious like fipera 
lapacious aspect takes its name from the cat, that glasses, fit for short-sighted people us well as others, 
of a sharp piercing nature from the hawk, those of these glasses making the objects appear cither as 
an amorous roguish look demo their title even they are seen by the naked eye, or move distinct, 
from the sheep, ami we sav such a one has a though somewhat less than life, or bigger and 
sbeep’s-eye, not so much to denote the innocent e, nearer. A person may, by the help of tins inven- 
as the simple slyness, of the cast. Nor is this me- torn, take a view of another without the imperti- 
taphorical inoculation a modern invention, for wc lienee of staring; at the same tune it shall not be 
find Homer taking the tieedmu to place the eye of possible to know whom Or what he is looking at. 
an ox, bull, or cow, 111 one of lus principal god- One may look towards his right or left hand, when 


desses, by that frequent expression of 
The os-eyed venerable Juno 

“Now as to the peculiar qualities of the eye. 


he is supposed to look forwards. This is set forth 
at large in the printed proposals tor the sale of 
these glasses, to he had at Mr. Dillon’s in Long- 
acre, next door to the White Hart. Now, Sir, as 


that fine part of our constitution seems as much Spectator has occasioned the. publishing of 

the receptacle and seat ot oni passions, appetites, thls , centum f (<1 - the benefit of modest spectators, 
and inclinations, as the mind itself; at least it is thc nm . lltor Hcmvcs your admonitions concerning 

t .1. rw.it 1 f.v inti,., non iko... i * 1 .,. k. .... J ® 


the outward poit.il to intloduce them to the house 
within, or rather tlie common thoroughfare to let 


the decent use of it; and hopes, by your leeom- 
memlation, that fm ihe future beauty may be be. 


our affections pass in and nut. Love, anger, pride, hpll j ,„ th „’ ut th( , , 01 | ur e'and contusion Clinch it 
and avar.ee, all visibly move in those little orbs. from thc msolence „f sturers. By Ibis 

I iiMiin n lo/lxr lh.lt <• mu.d rn ri ■" 


I know a young lady that cannot see a certain moa n, you will lel.eve the mnocent iu.m an insult 
gentleman pass by without showing a secret desire of H . )llrh ,i.e.e „ uo law (o |lUnlllh though it is ., 
seeing him again by a dance in her eye-balls; nay, , tar offcu ec t lnm many which am within the 
she cannot, for the heart ot her, help looking, half c0 „ nls:in( . 0 0 f ” 

a street’s length after any man a gay dress You .. t am Sir, your most humble servant, 

cannot behold a covetous spml walk by a go d- Q _ “ Ahraham Spv ” 

smith s shop without easting a wishful eye at the _ 

heaps upon the counter. Does not a haughty per- - 

son show the tempei of Ins soul in the supeicibous No 251.] TUESDAY, DECEMBER IS, 1711. 
roll of his eye? and how troouently in the height 

of passion does that moving puturo in our head IWll vox _-Vise Ain vi cm. 

start and stare, gather a redness and quick flashes - A hulI(lred . uuudic.1 tongue, 

of lightning, and niiikc* all its humours sparkle And throats of brass in^pir d with non lungs— JhiYDicff 

with file, as Vugil finely describes it, . , , .... 

In hue is nothing which more astonishes a fo- 

--—Arilcnbs ab ore reigner, and frights a country squire, than the 

beinlillie abmsluot. oceus lineal acrihusignis— A\n loj f r , ° ,, - 

„ , , , „ b Cries of London. My good friend bir Roger often 

A Cory sire™! ami sparVk-s ‘from l!a eye.-I)« vd*n. dctlareB that he cannot get them out of Ins head 


—-Lmgurii rentum sunt, oraque centum, 

I'erreu vox-——— Vino Jk'n vi fiUT>. 

---A hundred mnullis, a hunched tongue. 

And throats of brass iii'-pir d with non lungs —Diivbkv 


* ( h ( 3 1 Thkke is uo thing which more astonishes a fn- 

--— Arilcnbs ab ore reigner, and frights a country squire, than the 

beinlillie abmslunt . oceus lineal acrilmsignis—Am xu lot c. „ e r l ° xi , , - ,, - 

,, , , „ b Cries of London. My good friend bir Roger often 

I He y soc'n"! ami -yes -OnvorN. declares that he cannot get them out of his head 

or go to sleep for them, tpe lust week that ho is m 
“ As for the various turns of the eye-sight, sui h t , 1wn . On thc contrary. Will Honey combe calls 
as the voluntary or involuntary, the half or the them the lianutye ,/e la Vtlle, and prefeis them to 
whole leer, I shall not enter into a very particular the sound of larks and nightingales, with all the 
account ot them; but let me observe, that oblique music of fields and woods. 1 have lately received 
vision, when natural, was anciently the mark of a letter from some veiy odd fellow Upon tins suh- 
bewitrbery and magical fascination, and to this jeet, which I shall leave with my leader, without 
day it is a malignant ill look; but when it is forced saying any thing fuilher of it, 
and affected, it carries a wanton design, and in “ Sin 

playhouses, and other public places, this ocular in- “ 1 am a man out of all business, anil would will- 
timation is often an assignation for had practices, mgly turn my head to any thing foi an honest liveb- 
But this irregularity in vision, together with smh f llK ,d, I have invented several piojects for raising 
enormities, as tipping the wink, thc circumspective many millions of money without burdening the sub- 
roll, the side-peep through a thin hood or tan, must joct, but I cannot get thc parliament to listen to me, 
be put in the class of Ilcleroptics, as all wrong iv ho "look upon me, forsooth, as a crack, and a pro- 
iiotnms of lehgioil are ranked under the general j( , rtrtr; M that de-qiainng to enrich either myself 
name of Heterodox. All the pernicious appliea- or U1 y country by this puhlic-apiritedness, I would 
lions of sight are more immediately under the di- majjy some proposals to you relating to a design 
rcetion of a Spectator, and I hope you will arm which I have very much at heart, and which may 
your readers against the mischiefs which are daily pf W iirc me a handsome subsistence, if you will be 
done by killing eyes, in which you will highly pleased to recommend it to the cities of London 
oblige your wounded unknown friend, “T. B.’* anf j Westminster. 

“Mu. Spectator, “The post I would aim at, is to be romptroller- 

“ You professed in several papers yourparticu- general of the Loudon Cries, which are at pie;eu( 




utulor no manner of rules or discipline. 1 think l and are in my opinion much more tuneable than the 
am pretty well qualified for this place, as being a former. The cooper in pajticular swells his last 
mau of very strong lungs, of great insight into all note in a hollow voice, that is not without its har- 
the branches of our British trades and manufac- mony ; nor can I forbear being inspired with a most 
lures, and of a competent skill in music- agreeable melancholy, when 1 hear that sad and 

“The Cries of London may be divided into solemn air with which the public are very often 
vocal and instrumental. As for the latter, they are asked, if they have any chairs to mend ? Your own 
at present under a very great disorder. A freeman memory may suggest to you many other lamentable 
of London has the privilege of disturbing a whole ditties of the same nature, in which the music is 
street for an hour together, with a twauking of a wonderfully languishing and melodious, 
brass kettle or frying-pan. The watchman’s thump “ I am always pleased with that particular time 
at midnight startles us in our beds as much as the of the year which is propci for the pickling of dill 
breaking in of a thief. The sowgclder’s horn has and cucumbers; but alas 1 tins cry, like the song of 
indeed something musical in it, hut this is seldom the nightingale, is not heard above two months. It 
heard within (he liberties. I would therefore pro- : would therefore be worth while to consider, whether 
pose, that no instrument of' this nature should be the same air might not in some cases be adapted to 
made use of, which I have not tuned and licensed, other words. 

alter having caiefully examined in what manner it “ It might likewise deserve our most serious con- 
may affect the cars of her majesty’s liege subjects, sideration, how far, m a well-regulated city, those 
“Vocal cries are of a much Uigei extent, and humourists are to he tolerated, who, not contented 
indeed so lull of inc ongiuities and barbarisms, that wnh the traditional cries of their forefathers, have 
we appear a distracted city to foreigners, who do invented paificular songs and tunes of their own 
not comprehend the meaning of such enormous such as was, not many years since, the pastry-man, 
outcries. Milk is gencially sold in a note above commonly known by (lie name of the Colly-Molly- 
E-l.i, and in sounds so exceedingly shrill, that it Puff'* and such as is at this day the vender of 
often sets our teeth on edge. The chimiicy-swcepei powder and wash-halls, who, if l am rightly in¬ 
is confined to no reitain pitch; lie sometimes utters formed, goes under the name of Powdcr-Wat. 
himself in the deepest bass, and sometimes m the “ I must not iieie omit one particular absurdity 
sharpest treble'; sometimes in Ihe highest, and which runs through this whole vociferous generation, 
sometimes in Ihe lowest, note of the gnnut. 'The and which rondels their cries very often not only 
same observation might he made on the retailers incommodious, but altogether useless to the pubhe. 
of small-coal, not to mention lunken glasses, or 1 mean, that idle accomplishment which they all of 
brick-dust. In these, therefore, and the like cases, them aim at, of crying so as not to be understood. 


it should be iny caio to sweeten and mellow (In¬ 
voices of (hose ilnieiant tradesmen, holme they 


Whether or no they have learned this fiom several 
! of ouy affected singers, I will not take upon me to 


make their appearance in our stieets, as also to say; hut most reitain it is, that people Know the 


accommodate their cries to their respective wares ; wares they deal in rather by their tunes than by 
and to take care in part uu I nr, that*fcose may not then words; insomuch that I have sometimes seen 
make the most noise, who have IheTcast to’ sell, a country hoy ruu out to buy apples ol a bcllows- 


whirh is very observable in the venders of card- mcndci, and gingerbread from a grinder of kuives 

matches, to whom I cannot hut apply that old pro- and sussars. Nay, so strangely infatuated are 

verb of ‘Much cry, hut little wool.’ some veiy eminent artists of this particular grace in 

“ Some of these last-mentioned musicians are so a cry, that none but their acquaintance are able to 
v cry loud in the sale of these trifling manufactures, guess at their profession; lor who else can know, 
that an honesl splenetic gentleman of my acquaint- that ‘ work if 1 had it’ should be the signification 
ante haigaincd with one of them never to come of a corn-cutter / 

into the street where he lived But what was the “ Forasmuch, theiefore, as persons of tins rank 

effect of this contiact? Why the whole tribe of arc seldom men of genius oi capacity I think it 

card-matchmakers which frequent lhatquaiter would he very proper that some men ol good sense 
passed bv Ins door the very next day, in hopes of and sound judgment should preside over these public 
being bought off after the same manner. tncs, who should permit none to lift up their voi. es 

“ It is another great impel lection iu our London "> our streets, that have not tuneable throats, and 
Cries thal there is no ju»t time nor measuie oh- are not only able to overcome the noise of the crowd, 
served in them Our news should indeed be pub- and the l.ittling of coaches, but also to vend their 
I,shed in a very quick time, because it is a commo- respective merchandises in apt phrases, and in the 
dity that will not keep cold. It should not, how- m °st distinct and agreeable sounds. 1 do therefore 
ever, he cried with the same precipitation as fire, humbly recommend myself as a person rightly quail- 


and sound judgment should preside over these public 
cues, who should permit none to lift up their voices 
in our streets, that have not tuneable throats, and 


fished in a very quick tune, because it is a commo- respective mcruianmsos in apt phrases, ana in me 
dity that will not keep cold. It should not, how- m °st distinct and agreeable sounds. 1 do therefore 
ever, he cried with the same precipitation as fire, humbly recommend myself as a person rightly quali- 
Yet this is generally tho case. A bloody battle bed for this post; and if I meet with fitting cncou- 

i .i . ' /» * . i a.. _ri. ... ’ -... r.irrnmr«nt Kh.tll mimriiinupatp Annin nthpr nrninntA 


ularms the town from one end to another in an in¬ 
stant. Every motion of tho French is published in 


ragement, shall communicate some other projects 
which I have by me, that may no lets conduce to 


so great a hurry, that one would think the enemy fl' e emolument of the public, 
were at our gates. This likewise I would take upon * * aIn ’ ^ c ' 

me to regulate in such a mauner, that there should Kalpi 


Ralph Chotchbt.” 


be some distinction made between the tpreadinfc of " . 

• . „ n,0.4. n. * This little man was but just able to support the basket of 

a Victory, n march, or an encampm , , pnstry winch he earned oil his head, and sung in a very pecu- 

Portugal, or a Spanish mail. Nor must 1 omit j iar tone me cant words which passed into his name Colly- 
under this head those excessive alarms With which Molly-Puff 'there is a half-sheet print of him In the Set ot 
several boisterous rustics infest our streets in turnip *** Gl “« w ' 8 

season ; and which ure more inext usable, because , 

they are wares which are in no danger of cooling __ 

upon their hands. 

“ There are others who affect a very slow time, 
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Errnnti, ptosimque oculos per cuncta ferenti 

Viro Ain. ii. 570. 

Exploring every place with cilrious oyes.* 

“ Mr. Spectator, 

“I am very sorry tJ find by your discourse upon 
the eve, that you have not thoroughly studied the 
nature and force of that part of a beauteous face. 
Had you ever been in love, you would have said ten 
thousand tilings, which it seems dul not occur to 
you. Do but reflect upon the nonsense it makes 
men talk; the flames winch it is said to kindle, the 
transport it raises, the dejection it causes in the 
bravest men, and if you do believe those things are 
expressed to an extravagance, yet you will own, 
(hat the influence of it is veiy great, winch moves 
men to that extravagance. Certain it is, that the whole 
strength of the mind is sometimes seated there; that 
a kind look imparts all that a year’s diseoorse could 
give you, in one moment. What matters it what 
she says to you ? * see how she looks,’ is the lan¬ 
guage of all who know what love is. When the 
mind is thus summed up, and expressed in a glance, 
did you never observe a sudden joy arise in the 
countenance of a lover? Did you never see (be at¬ 
tendance of years paid, overpaid in an instant? 
You a Spectator, and not know that the intelligence 
of affection is carried on by the eye only; that good- 
brooding has made the tongue falsify the heart, and 
act a part of continual restraint, while nature has 
preserved the eyes to herself, that she may not be 
disguised or misrepresented. The poor bride can 
give her hand, and say, ‘ I do,’ with a languishing 
air, to the man she is obliged by cruel parents to 
take for mercenary reasons, but at the same time 
she cannot look as if she loved; her eye is full of 
sorrow, and reluctance sits in a tear, while the of¬ 
fering of a sacrifice is performed in what we call 
the marriage ceremony. Do you never go to plays? 
Cannot you distinguish between the ejes of those 
who go to see, from those who come to be seen ? F 
am a woman turned of thirty, and am on the obser¬ 
vation a little; therefore, it you or your corre¬ 
spondent bad consulted me in your discourse on the 
eye, I could have told you that the eye of Leonora 
is slily watchful while it looks negligent; she looks 
round her without the help of the glasses you speak 
of, and yet seems to bo employed on objects directly 
before her. This eye is what aftocts chance-medley, 
and on a sudden, as if it attended to another thing, 
turns all its charms agaiust an ogler. The eye of 
Lusitania is an instrument of premeditated murder; 
but the design being visible, destroys the execution 
of it; and with much more beauty than that of Leo¬ 
nora, it is not half so mischievous. There is a brave 
soldier’s daughter in town, that by her eye has been 
the death of more than ever her lather made fly be¬ 
fore him. A beautiful eye makes silence eloquent, 
a kind eye makes contradiction an assent, an en¬ 
raged eye makes beauty deformed. This little mem¬ 
ber gives life to every other part about us, and 1 be- 
keve the story of Argus implies no more, than that 
the eye is in every part; that is to say, evory other 
part would be mutilated, were not its force repre¬ 
sented more by the eye than even by itself. But 

* ABAI-TID. 

With various power the wonder-working eye 

Can awe. or soothe, reclaim, or lead astray 
The motto in the original folio was different, and likewise 
taken from Virg Eel, ul 103 ' 

Ncscio qois teiwros jculus mlhl fasclnat agnos 1 


this is heathen Greek to those who have not con¬ 
versed by glances. This, Sir, is a language in 
which there can be no deceit, nor c an a skilful ob¬ 
server bo imposed upon by looks, even among poli¬ 
ticians and courtiers. If you do me the honour to 
print Ibis among your speculations, I shall ill my 
next make you a present of secret history, by trans¬ 
lating all the looks of the next assembly of ladies 
and gentlemen into words, to adorn some future 
paper. 

“ I am, Sir, your faithful Friend, « 

“ Mary Hearteref,.” 

“ Mr. Spectator, 

“ I have a sot of a husband that lives a very scan¬ 
dalous life; who wastes away his body and fortune 
in debaucheries; and is immoveable to all the argu¬ 
ments I can urge to him. I would gladly know 
whether in some cases a cudgel may not be allowed 
as a good figure of speech, and whether it may not be 
lawfully used by a female orator. 

“ Your humble Servant, 

“Barbara Crabtree." 

“ Mr. Spectator, 

“ Though I am a practitioner in the law of some 
standing, and have heard many eminent pleaders 
in my time, as well as other eloquent speakers of 
both universities, yet I agree with you, that women 
are better qualified to succeed in oratory than the 
men, and believe this is to he resolved into natural 
causes. You have mentioned only the volubility 
of their tongues; but what do )ou think of the 
silent flattery of their pretty faces, and the persm- 
sion which even an insipid discourse caines with it 
when flowing from beautiful lips, to which it would 
he cruel to deny any thing ? it is certain, loo, that 
they are possessed of some springs of rhetoiic which 
men want, such as tears, lainting fits, and the like, 
which I have seen employed upon occasion, with 
good success. You must know that I am a plrm 
man, and love my money ; yet I have a spoils* who 
is so great an oiator in tins way, that she Uiaws 
fiom mo what sum she pleases. Every room in my 
house is furnished with trophies of her eloquence, 
rich cabinets, piles of china, japan screens, and 
costly jars; and if you wero to come into my great 
pailour, you would fancy yourself in an India ware¬ 
house. Besides this she keeps a squirrel, and I am 
doubly taxed to pay for .the china he breaks. She 
is seized with periodical fits about the time of the 
sulisciiptiuns to a new opera, and is di owned in 
tears after having seen any woman there m finer 
clothes than herself. These are arts of persuasion 
purely feminine, and which a tender heart cannot 
resist. What I would therefore desire of you, is, to 
prevail with your friend who has promised to dis¬ 
sect a female tongue, that he would at the same 
time give us the anatomy of a female eye, and ex¬ 
plain the springs and sluices which feed it with such 
ready supplies of moisture; and likewise show by 
what means, if possible, they may be stopped at a 
reasonable expense. Or indeed, since there is 
something so moving in the very image of weeping 
(beauty, it would be worthy his art to provide, that 
these eloquent drops may no more be lavished on 
trifles, or employed as servants to their wayward 
wills ; but reserved for serious occasions in life, to 
adorn generous pity, true penitence, or real sorrow. 

T “ I am,” &c. 
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Inriignor quicquam roprehcndl, non quia crane 
Compositum, lllcpideve putetur, sod quia uuper 

I]or, 1 Kp li. 76. 

I feel my honest indignation rise. 

When vwtli affected air a coxcomb cries. 

The work I own ha* elegance anil ease, 

But sure no modem should presume to please. 

Francis. 

There is nothing which more denotes a great 
mind than the abhorrence of envy and detraction. 
This passion reigns more among bad poets than any 
other set of men. 

As there are none more ambitious of fame than 
those who are conversant in poetry, it is very natu¬ 
ral for siuh as have not succeeded in it, to depre¬ 
ciate those who have. For since they cannot raise 
themselves to the reputation of their fellow-writers, 
they must endeavour to sink that to their own pitch, 
if they would still keep themselves upon a level 
with them. 

The greatest wits that ever were proouoed in one 
age, lived together in so good an understanding, 
and celebrated one another with so much generosity, 
that each of them receives an additional lustre from 
lus cmitempoiaiies, and is more famous for having 
lived with men of so extract dinary a genius, than 
if he had himself been the sole wonder of tlie age 
1 need not tell my reader, t^iat 1 here point at the 
reign of Augustus, and I believe lie will be of my 
opinion, that neither Virgil nor Hoi ace would have 
gained so gieat a reputation in the world, had they 
not been the friends and admirers of each other. 
Indeed all the great waiters of that age, for whom 
singly we have so great an esteem, stand up toge¬ 
ther as vouchers for one another’s reputation. Rut 
at the same time that Virgil was celebrated by 
Callus, Propertius, Ifniaie, Varius, Tucca, and 
Ovid, we know that Bavins uud Maivius were his 
declared foes and calumniators. 

In ourownoountiyaman seldom sets up for a jfcet, 
without attatking the reputation of all Ins brothers 
ill the art. The ignorance of the moderns, the 
seiibblers of the age, tho decay of poetry, aie the 
topics of detraction with which he makes his en¬ 
trance into the world - but how much more noble 
is the fame that is built on candour and ingenuity, 
aernrding to those beautitul lines of Sir John Den¬ 
ham, in his poem on Fletcher’s woiks; 

But whither am I allay'd^ I need not raise, 
r l roplii<*M to Hire firm oilier men's dispraise 
Nor is thy f.nno on lessor mins built, 

Nor needs thy Juster title the foul guilt 
Of Fdbtcm kings, who, to secure their reign. 

Must have then brothers, sons, and kindred slam 

I am sorry to find that an author, who is very 
justly esteemed among the best judges, has admitted 
some strokes of this nature into a very tine poem; 
I mean the Art of Criticism,* which was published 
some months since, and is a master-piece in its 
kind. The observations follow one another like 
those in Horace’s Art of Poetry, without that me¬ 
thodical regularity which would have been requisite 
in a prose author. They are some of them uncom¬ 
mon,f but such as the reader mti'st assent to, when, 
he sees them explained with that eleganre and per¬ 
spicuity in which they aro delivered. As for those 
which are tho most known, and the most received, 


’ See Pope's Works, vol v p 201. 5 vols. Edit Loud. I2mo 

t Sco Essny on the Genius and Wilting* of Pope. sect. Ill 
p M 2d ed IVC3 
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they are placed in so beautiful a light, and illus- 
i trated with such apt allusions, that they have in 
them all the graces of novelty, and make the reader 
who was before acquainted with them, still more 
convinced of their truth and solidity. And here 
give me leave to mention what Monsieur Boileau 
has so very well enlarged upon in the preface to 
his works, that wit and fine writing do not consist 
so much in advancing things that are new, as in 
giving things that aro known an agreeable turn. 
It is impossible for us, who live in the latter ages of 
the world, to make observations in criticism, mora¬ 
lity, or in any art or science, which have not been 
touched upon by others. We have little else left 
us, but to represent the common sense of mankind 
in more strong, more beautiful, or more uncommon 
lights. If a reader examines Horace’s Art of 
Poetry, bo will find but very few precepts in it, 
which ho may not moot with in Aristotle, and which 
were not commonly known by all the poets of the 
Augustan age. His way of expressing and apply¬ 
ing them, not his invention of them, is what we are 
chiefly to admire. 

For this reason I think there is nothing in the 
world so tiresome as the woiks of those critics who 
write in a positive dogmatic way, without either 
language, genius, or imagination. If the reader 
would sec how the best of the Latin critics wrote, he 
may find their manner very beautifully described ill 
the characters of Horace, Petronius, Quintilian, 
and Longinus, as they are drawn m the essay of 
which I am now speaking. 

Since I have mentioned Longinus, who in hn 
reflections has given us the same kind of sublime, 
which he observes in the several passages thatocca 
sioned them; I cannot but take notice that our 
English author has after the same manner exem¬ 
plified nevoid! of Ins precepts in the very precepts 
themselves. I shall produce two or three instance* 
of this kind. Sneaking of the insipid smoothness 
which some readers are so much in love with, he 
has the following veises; 

Tin*** equal syllable* alone lequlre, 

Tho' off ihe ear the open vowels fire. 

While expletives their feeble aid do join, 

And ten low word* ott cioop fci one dull line. 

The gaping of tho vowels in the second line, the 
expletive “do** in the third, and the ten inonosyl- 
lahles in the fourth, give such a beauty to this pas¬ 
sage, as would have been very much admired m an 
ancient poet. The reader may observe the follow 
mg lines in the samo view: 

A needless Alexandrine ends the *ong, 

That like a wounded snake di.igs its slow length along. 

And afterward, 

"1 is not enough no harshness gives offence, 

The sound must seem on echo lo tho sense 

Soft Is tho strain when Zephyr gently blow*. 

And the smooth stream 111 smoother number* flow*; 

But w hen loud surges lash the sounding «hore, 

The hoarse rough \er*e should like the torrent roar. 

When Ajax strives some ro< k. s vast weight to throw, 

The lino too labour* and the words move *low; 

Not so, when swift Camilla scour* the plain, 

Flies o’er the unbending com, and slums along the main 

The beautiful distich upon Ajax in the foregoing 
lines puts me in mind of a description in Homer*!) 
Odyssey, which none of the critic* have taken notion 
of. It is where Sisyphus is represented lifting his 
stone up the hill, which is no sooner carried to the 
top of it, but it immediately tumbles to tho bottom. 
This double motion of the stone is admirably de- 
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scribed in the number of these verses; as in the four in any public places with your hnsband, and never 
first it is heaved up by several spondees intermixed to saunter about St. James’s-park together: if you 
with proper breathing-places, and at last trundles presume to enter the ring at Hyde-park together, 
down in a continued line of dactyls; you arc ruined for ever: nor must you take the 

,, .. least notice of one another, at the playhouse, or 

A mouniM ^Ttl f J'l' 0 ™. " ule f Y™ would b « laughed at for a very 

With many a weary stn^ und many a groan, loving couple, most happily paired in the yoke of 

Up tlw high lull he heaveia huge round nono. wedlock. I would recommend the example of an 

The huge round stone, rciultmg mth a hound acquaintance of ours to your imitation ; she is the 

1 bunders impetuous do on, and smokes idling the ground * , , , . , / . ’ , ,, 

Pur* 'nest negligent and fashionable wife in the world; 

■ ». ,,, ,, . she is hardly ever seen hi the same place wath her 

It wouldhe endless to quote verses out of Virgil husband, and if they happen to meet, you would 
which have this nartirular kind o hp.iutv ill the - , * 11 . ’ J , . 


which have this particular kind of beauty m the 
numbers; hut I may take an occasion in a future 
paper, to show scvcrul of them which have escaped 
the observations of others. 

I cannot conclude this paper without taking nn- 


think them perfect strangers; she was never heard 
to name him in his absence, and takes care he shall 
nevo .1 be the subject of any discourse that she has 
a share in. I hope you will propose this lady as a 


xeauuoteom.uue paper wiiuom utiug no- th . though I am very much afraid you Will be 
tice that we have th.ee poems in our tongue, which ‘ 0 gl „ M t „? hmk Port / a> &c . Sabine i d Roman 

arc of the same nature and each of them a master- ’ murh brighter examples. I wish it m«v 

piece in its kind; the lyssa y on translated Verse* , r ,■ 

„ l » c n i , , T1 ’ never come into your head to imitate those anti 

the Essay on the Art of 1’oetry, and the Essay upon , . i . - 

}> 11 (mated creatures so iar as to come into public in 

Criticism.—0. A. .,n ..r .. «_V.... 


so silly as to think Portia, &c. Sabine und Roman 
wives, much brighter examples. I wish it may 
never come into your head to imitate those anti 
quited creatures so far as to come into public in 
the habit, as well as air, of a Roman 'matron. You 
make already the entertainment at Mrs. Modish’s 

No. 254.1 FRIDAY, D EC KM R HR 21, 1711 tPa -‘ able ‘ sb< ' sn 7 9 ' she always thought you a d.s- 

(Meet person, and qualified to manage a family with 
Virtuous love m honourable, but lust inueasetli sorrow. admirable prudence; she dies to sec what demure 

When I consider the false impressions which and serious airs wedlock has given you, but she 
arc received by the generality of the woild, I am says, she shall never forgive your choice of so gal- 
troubled at none more than a certain levity of lunt a man as Rcllainogr, to transform him iuto a 
thought, whit li many young women of quality have mere sober husband; it was unpatdonable. You 
entertained, to the hazard of their characters, and see, my dear, we all envy your happiness, and no 
the certain misfortune of their lives. The (irst of person more than 


the following letters may best repiesent the faults 
I would now point at; and the answer to it, the 
temper of mind m a contrary character. 

“ My Deaii Harriet, 


“ Your humble Servant 

" Lvdia.” 

“ Be not in pain, good madam, for my appearance 
in town ; I shall fiequent no public places, or make 


“ If thou art she, but oh how fallen, how chunget, any visiw where the ( har.n tcr of a modest wife is 
what an apostate! how lost to all that is gay ami ridiculous. As for your wild railleiy on matrimony, 
fegreeable ! Tube married I hud is to be bimed it is all hypocrisy; you, and all the handsome young 
alive; I cannot conceive it more dismal to be shut women of your acquaintance, show yourselves to no 
up in a vault to converse with the shades of my othei puipose, than to gam a conquest over some 
ancestors, than to he earned down to an old manor- man of worth, in order to bestow your charms and 
house in the country, and confined to the eonvrsa- fortune on him. There is no indecency in the con- 
tion of a sober husband, and au awkwaid chamber- fessinn ; the design is modest and honourable, and 
maid. For variety I suppose you may enteitain all your affectation cannot disguise it. 
yourself with madam m her grogram gown, the “ 1 am married, and have no oCher concern but 
spouse of your parish vuar, who has by this time, I to please the man I love; he is the eud of every 
am sure, Well furnished you with rodeipts for mak- care I have ; If 1 dress, it is for him; If I read a 
ing salves and possets, distilling cordial waters, poem, or a play, it is to qualify myself for a con- 


making syTups, and applying poultices. 


versation agreeable to Ins taste; he is almost the 


“Blest solitude! I wish thee joy, my dear, of end of my devotions ; half my prayers arc for his 
thy loved retirement, which indeed you would per- happiness. I lore to talk of him, and never hear 
suade me is very agreeable, and different enough him named but with pleasure and emotion. I arn 
from what I have here described: hut, child, I am your friend, and wish you happiness, hut am sorry 
afraid thy brains are a little disordered with ro- to see, by the air of your letter, that there are a set 
mauees and novels. After six months’ marriage of women who are got into the common-place rail- 
to -hear thee talk of love, and paint the country lory of every thing that is sober, decent, and proper: 
scenes so softly, is a little extravagant; one would matrimony nnd the clergy are the topics of people 
think you lived the lives of sylvan deities, or roved of little wit and no understanding. I own to you, 
among the walks of paradise, like the first happy I have learned of the vicar’s wife all you tax me 
pair. But pray thee leave these whimsies, aud with. She is a discreet, ingenious, pleasant, pious 
come to town in order to live and talk like other woman ; I wish she had the handling of you aud 
mortals. However, as I am extremely interested Mis. Modish ; you would find, if you were too 
in your reputation, I would willingly give you a iree with her, she would Soon make you os charm- 
little good advice at your first appearance under ing as ever you were; she would make you blush 
the character of a married woman. It is a little in- as much as if yon never had been fine ladies, 
solent m nje, perhaps, to advise a matron; but I am The vicar, madam, is so kind as to visit my hus- 
so afraid you will mako so silly a figure as a fond band, and his agreeable conversation has brought 
wire, that I cannot help warning you not to appear him to enjoy many sober happy hours when even I 

- —— ----*__ am shut out, and my dear master is entertained only 

* By the e*ri of Roscommon with hia own thoughts. These things, dear madam. 
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will he lasting satisfactions, when the fine ladies, 
and the coxcombs, by whom they form themselves, 
are irreparably ridiculous, ridiculous in old age. 

“ I am, Madam, 

“ Your most humble Sonant, 

“ Marv Home.” 

“ Dear Mk. Spectator, 

“ You have no goodness in the world, and are not 
in earnest in any thing yon say that is serious, if 
you do not send me a'plaiu answei to this, 1 hap¬ 
pened some days past to be at the play, where, 
during the time of the performance, I could not beep 
my eyes off from a beautiful young creature who sat 
just before mo, and who, 1 have been since mfoimed, 
lias no fortune. It would utterly rum my reputa¬ 
tion for discretion to marry such a one, and by what 
I can learn she has a character of great modesty, so 
that there is nothing to be thought on auy oilier 
way. My mind has ever since been so wholly bent 
on her, that I am much in danger of doing some¬ 
thing very extravagant, without your speedy advice 
to, “Sir, 

“ Your most humble Scivant.” 

I am sorry I cannot answer this impatient gentle¬ 
man, but by anothei question. 

*■ Dfau Con rest on plnt, 

" Would \ou many to please other people, nr 
v ourself T. 
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1,stubs aniore tunics 5 sunt eirta pi.icula, qua' la 
Tec pure lec’.o uaterunt tecruaie lihello 

Huh Fji 1 lib. t, ccr 3C> 

ISI1TATPD 

Know there art* rhymes, which (ficsli ami fresh -ipply’il) 

Will cure the arrant 9t puppy of Ins pnde — Pock. 

Tup. soul, considered abstractedly fiom its pas¬ 
sions, is of a remiss and sedentary nature, slow in 
its lesolveq and languishing in its executions. The 
use, therefore, of the passions is to stn it up. and to 
put if. upon action, to awaken the undeistanding, 
to eafmce the will, and lo make the whole man 
more vigorous aud attentive in the prosecution of 
Ins designs. As this is the cud of the passions in 
general, so it is particularly of ambition, which 
pushes the soul to such actions as aie apt to procuie 
honour and reputation to the actor. But it we 
cairy our reflections higher, we may discover .fur¬ 
ther ends of Pi evidence m, implanting this passion 
in mankind. 

It was necessary for the world, that aits should he 
invented and impioved, books wiittou and trans¬ 
mitted to posterity, nations conquered and civilised. 
Now, since the proper and genuine motives to 
these, and the like great uctious, would only influ¬ 
ence virtuous maids ; there would be but small im¬ 
provements in the world, were there nut some com¬ 
mon principle of action ‘Working equally with all 
men : and such a pnuciple is ambition, or a desgie- 
of fame, by which gieal endowments me not suf¬ 
fered to lie idle and useless to the public, aud many 
vicious men are overreached, as, it were, and en¬ 
gaged contrai y to their natural inclihatious, m a 
glorious and laudable course of action. For- we 
may further observe, that men of the greatest abi¬ 
lities ate most filed with ambition ; and that, on the 
contrary, mean and narrow minds are the least ac¬ 
tuated by it: whether it be that a man's sensn of 


bis own incapacities makes him despair of coming 
at fame, or that he has not enough range of thought 
to look out for any gopd which does not moie im¬ 
mediately relate to his interest or convenience ; or 
that Providence, in the very fiamo of his soul, 
would not subject him to such a passion as would be 
useless to the world, and a torment to himself. 

Were uot tins desne of fame very strong, the 
difficulty of obtaining it, and the danger of losing it 
when obtained, would be sufticient to detor a man 
from so vain a pursuit, * 

How few are there who arc furnished with abi¬ 
lities sufficient to recommend their actions to the 
admiration cd' the win Id, and to distinguish them¬ 
selves fiom the lest of mankind' Providence foi 
the most pait sets us upon a level, and observes a 
kind of piopurtion 111 its dispensations towards us. 
Ilf it rendeisus pel feet m one accomplishment, it 
i generally leaves us defective in another, and seems 
Icaictul lather of preserving every person fiom 
! being mean and deficient in bis qualifications, tbai 
of making any single one eminent or cxtraordinaij 
Among those who are the most richly endows 
by nature, and accomplished by their own industrj 
how few arc there whose virtues are not obscuro 
by the ignoiance, prejudice, or envy of their be 
holders ! .Some men cannot discern between a noble 
and a mean action. Others arc apt to attlibute 
them to some fal-e end or intention; and otheis 
purposely misrepresent, or put a wrong interpreta¬ 
tion on them. But the more to enfoue this consi¬ 
deration, we may observe, that those are generally 
most unsuccessful in their puisuit aiic fame, who 
are most desnous of obtaining it. It is Sallust’s 
remaik upon Cato, that the less he coveted glory, ! 
the more be acquired it.* 

Men take un ill-natured pleasure in crossing oui 
inclinations, and disappointing us in w’lat our 
beaus are most set upon. When therefore they _ 
have discoveied the passionate desne of lame it, the 
ambitious man (as no temper of mind is more apt 
to show itself), they become sparing and letorv ed 
in their commendations, they envy him the satisfae- 
i (ion of an applause, and look on then piaises rather 
as a kindness done to Ins person, than as a trr ute 
pad to his incut. Otheis who ale free from this 
! Manual jn rieiseuess of temper, glow wary in'.heir 
piaises of one who sets too great a value on thorn, 
lest they should raise him too high in his of a 
imagination, and by consequence remove him do a 
gieatei distance from themselves. , 

But, lull her, this desne of lame naturally'betrays 
the ambitious man into such indecencies as arm, 
lessening to Ins reputation. lie is still atrajd lest 
any ot his actions should be thrown away m private, 
lest bis deserts should be concealed from the. notice 
of the world, or receive any disadvantage from the 
reports which others make of them. This often 
sets them on empty boast* anil ostentations of 
himseti, and betrays him into vain funtne lieal re¬ 
citals of his own performances. His discourse ge- 
I ueially lean* one way, and, whatever is the subject 
of it, tends obliquely either to the detracting from 
i others, or to the extolling of himself. Vanity is the 
•natural wtakntss of an ambitious man, which ex¬ 
pose* hiin to tb« secret scorn and derision of those 
he conA'erxes with, and ruins the character he is so 
industrious to advance by it. .’ For though his actions 
'ar,e‘ never so glorious, they lose their lustre when 
they are drawn at large, and *et to show by hi* owu 

7 —je-—2- ——,--- 

• Sal. Bel, CaUl. c. 4S 
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hand ; and as the world is more apt to find fault 
than to commend, the hoast will probably be cen¬ 
sured, when the great action that occasioned it is 
forgotten. 

Besides, this very desire of fame is looked on as 
a meanness and imperfection in the greatest charac¬ 
ter. A solid and substantial greatness of soul looks 
down with a generous neglect on the censures and 
applauses of the multitude, and places a man beyond 
the little noise arid strife of tongues. Accordingly, 
we find in ourselves a secret awe and veneration for 
the character of one who moves above us in a regu¬ 
lar nnd illustrious course of vntue, without any 
regard to our good or ill opinions of him, to our 
reproaches or commendations. As, on the con¬ 
trary, it is usual for 11 s, when we would take off from 
the fame nnd reputation of an action, to ascribe it to 
vain glory and a dcsne of fame in the actor. Nor 
is this common judgment and opinion of mankind 
ill founded ; for certainly it denotes no great bravery 
of mind, to be worked up to any noble action by so 
selfish a motive, and to do that out of a desire of 
fame, which we could not be prompted to by a dis¬ 
interested love to mankind, or by a generous passion 
for the glory of him who made us. 

Thus Is fame a thing difficult lo he obtained by 
all, hut particularly by those who thirst after it, 
since most men have so much either of ill-nature, nr 
of wanness, as not to gratify or soothe the vanity of 
the ambitious man ; and since this very thirst after 
[ fame naturally betrays him into such indecencies as 
I are a lessening to his reputation, and is itself looked 
I upcr.'i as a weakness in '.he greatest characters. 

In the. next place, fame is easily lost, and as dif¬ 
ficult i'o be preserved as it was at first to .he ac¬ 
quirer’. But this 1 shall make the subject of a fol¬ 
lowing paper.—0. 


an exalted character. They publish their ill-na’ured 
discoveries with a secret pride, and applaud them¬ 
selves for the singularity of their judgment, which 
has searched deeper than others, detected what the 
rest of the world have overlooked, and found a flaw 
in what the generality of mankind admire Others 
there are who proclaim the errors and infirmities of 
a great man with an inward satisfaction and com¬ 
placency, if they discover none of the like errors 
and infirmities in themselves; for while they aro 
exposing another’s weaknesses, they are, tacitly 
aiming «t their own commendatious, who are not 
subject to the like infirmities, and are apt to bo 
transported with a secret kind of vanity, to see 
themselves superior, in some respects, to one of a 
sublime and eelebruted reputation. Nay, it very 
often happens, that none are more industrious in 
publishing the blemishes of an extraordinary repu¬ 
tation, than such as lie open to the same censures 
in their own chaucters, as cither hoping to excuse 
their own defects by the authority of so high an 
example, or to raise an imaginary applause to them¬ 
selves, for resembling a person of an exalted repu¬ 
tation, though in the blameable parts of Ins charac¬ 
ter. If all these serret springs of detraction fid, 
yet very often a vain ostentation of wit sets a man 
on attacking an established name, and sacrificing it 
to the mirth and laughter of those about him. A 
satire or a libel on one of the common stamp, never 
meets with that reception and approbation among 
its readers, as what is aimed at a person whose 
merit places him upon an eminence, and gives lum 
a more conspicuous figure among men. Whether 
it be, that we think it shows greater art to expose 
and turn to ridicule a man whose character seems 
so improper a subject for it, or that we are pleased, 
by some implicit, kind of resengc, to see him taken 
down and humbled in his reputation, and in some 
measure reduced to our own rank, who had so fai 
I raised himself above us, in the reports and opinions 
of mankind. 

Thus we see how many dark and intricate motives 
there are to detraction and defamation, and how 
many malicious spies arc searching into the actions 
of a great man, who is not always the best pre- 
paied for so narrow an inspection. For we may 
generally observe, that our admiration of a famous 
man lessens upon our nearer acquaintance with 
him • and that we seldom hear the description of a 
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y Kime i« an ill jou may vvi'li ea^e obtain 
/ A saU oppression, to he bornewith paid —Hesiod 

There are many passions and tempers of mind 
» hieh naturally dispose us to depress and vilify the 
ffir).-it of one rising in the esteem of mankind. All 
thos.-e who made their entrance into the world with 
the »Came advantages, and were once looked on as 
h.’o; equals, a r e apt to think the fame of his merits a 
rtf flection on their own indeserts ; aSd will therefore 
taki.e care to reproach him with the scandal of some celebrated person, without a catalogue of some noto- 
past auction, or derogate from the worth of the pre- 1 rious weaknesses and infirmities. The reason may 
sent, Hshat they may still keep him on the same level | be, because any little slip is more conspicuous and 
with thcureiselvcs. The like kind of consideration observable in his conduct than in anothei’s, as it is 
often stirs up'll the envy of such as were once his su- not of a piece with the rest of his character ; or lie. 
periors, who thliuik it a detraction from their merit cause it is impossible for a man at the same time to 
to sec another gpt jsjround upon them, ami overtake be attentive to the more important part of his life, 
them in the pursuits Ayif glory ; and will therefore , and to keep a watchful eye over all the mconsidcr- 
endeavour to sink his rcpWUatidU, that they may the able circumstances of his behaviour and conversa- 
better preserve their own. ^uThose who were once j tion ; or because, as we have before observed, the 
his equals envy and defame iukiin, because they now same temper of mind which inclines us to a desire 

of fame, naturally betray* us into such slips and un- 
warinesses, as are not incident to men of a contrary 
disposition. 

‘After all, it must be confessed, that a noble and 
triumphant merit often breaks through and dis-i- 
pates these little spots and sullies in its reputation ; 
hut if by a mistaken pursuit after fame, or through 
human infirmity, any false step bo made in the 
more momentous concerns of life, the whole scheme 
of ambitious designs is broken and disappointed. 

away, and 
surrounds 


see him- their superior ; and tli^e' 15e who worn once 
his superiors, because they look ik tt n n him m their 
equal 'Mk 

But further, a man whose extraordly ?ary reputa¬ 
tion thus lifts him up to the notice and Jjvdbscrvatjmi 
of mankind, draws a multitude of eyes ifp' ,on him, 
that will narrowly inspect every part of hiytUPb <' or| - 
sider him nicely m all views, and not be 1 .little 
pleased when they have taken him in the Wors^ al ? (1 

most disadvantageous light. There are many wW P of ambmoa * designs is broken 
find a pleasure in contradicting the common reports ■WThe smaller stmnsand blemishes may du 
«t fame, and in spreading abroad the weaknesses of ‘be brightness that 
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them : but a blot of a deeper nature cast* a shade 
on all the other beauties, and darkens the whole 
character. How difficult, therefore, is it to preserve 
ft great name, when he that has acquired it is so 
obnoxious to such little weaknesses and infirmities 
as are no small diminution to it when discovered; 
especially when they arc so industriously pro¬ 
claimed, and aggravated by such as were^mce his 
superiors or equals; by such as would set to show 
their judgment, or their wit, and by such as are 
guilty, or innocent of the same slips or misconducts 
I in their own behaviour. 

But were there none of those dispositions in 
others to censure a famous man, nor any such mis¬ 
carriages in himself, yet would he meet with no 
small trouble in keeping up his reputation, in all 
its height and splendour. There must be always a 
noble train of actions to preserve his fame in life 
and motiou. For when it is once at a stand, it na¬ 
turally flags and languishes. Admiiation is a very 
short-lived passion, that immediately decays upon 
growing familiar with its object, unless it be still 
fed with fresh discoveries, and kept alive by u new 
j perpetual succession of miracles rising up to its 
view. And even the greatest actions of a colc- 
' lirated person labour under this disadvantage, that, 
however surprising and extiaordinary they may be, 
they are no more than what are expected lrom inm; 
but, on the contrary, if they fall any thing below 
the opinion that is conceived of him, though they 
might raise the reputatiun of another, they arc a 
diminution to his. 

One would thin* there should be something 
wonderfully pleasing in the possession of fame, that, 
notwithstanding all these mortifying considerations, 
can engage a man m so desperate a pursuit, and yet 
if we consider the little happiness that attends a 
great character, and the multitude of disquietudes to 
which the desire of it subjects an ambitious mind, 
one would be still the more surprised to see so many 
restless candidates for glory. 

Ambition .raises a secret tumult m tho soul; it 
inflames the mind, and puts it into a violent hurry 
of thought. It is still leaching after ail empty, 
linagiuaiy good, that has not m it the power to abate 
i or satisfy it. Mostotherllnngs we long for, can allay 
j the cravings of their proper sense, and fora while set 
; the appetite at rest; but fame is a good so wholly 
! foreign to our natures, that we have no faculty m the 
soul adapted to it, nor any organ in the body to 
j relish it; an object of desire, placed out of the pos¬ 
sibility of fruition. It may indeed fill the mind for 
a while with a giddy kind of pleasuir, but it is such 
j a pleasure as makes a man restless and uneasy under 
j it; and which docs not much satisfy the present 
j thirst, as it excites fresh desires, and sets the soul on 
i new enterprises. For how few ambitious men are 
j there, who have got as much lame as they desired, 
and whose thirst after il has not been as eager in the 
! very height of their reputation, as it was before they 
j became known and eminent among men ? There is 
I not any circumstance in Caesar’s character which 
| gives me a greater idea of him, than a saying which 
1 Cicero tells us ho frequently made use of in private 
conversation, “ That ho was satisfied with lusshaie 
of life and fame.” *' Se *atit t tel ad noluram, vel, 
ad glonam vinise." Many indeed have given over 
their pursuits after fame, but that has proceeded 
either-from the disappointments they have met in it, 
or from their experience of the little pleasure which 
attends it, or from the better informations or natural 
coldness of old age; but seldom from a full satis¬ 


faction and acquiescence in their present enjoy¬ 
ments of it 

Nor is fame ohly unsatisfying iu itself, but the de 
sire of it lays us open to mauy accidental troubles 
which those are free from, who have no such a tender 
regard for it. How often is the ambitious man cast 
down and disappointed, if bo receives no praise 
where he expected it ? Nay, how often is he morti- 
tied with the very praises he receives, if they do dot 
rise so high as he thinks they ought; which they 
seldom do* unless mcieased by flattery, since few 
meu have so good an opinion of us as we have of 
ourselves? But if the ambitious man can be so 
much grieved even with praise itself, how will he bo 
able to bear up under scandal and defamation ? for 
the same temper of mind winch makes him desire 
fame makes him hate reproach. If he can be trans- 
poited with the extraordinary praises of men, he will 
he as much dejected by their censures. How little, 
therefore, is the happiness of an ambitious man, who 
gives every one a dominion over it, who thus subjects 
himself to the good or ill speeches of others, and puts 
it in the power of every malicious tongue to throw 
him into a fit of melancholy, and destroy his natural 
rest and repose of mmd; especially when we cou- 
sider that the world is more apt to censure than ap¬ 
plaud, and himself fuller of imperfei tious than 
virtues. 

We may further observe, that such a man will he 
nioie grieved for the loss of fame, than he could 
have been pleased with the enjoyment of it For 
though the presence of this imaginary good cannot 
make us happy, the ahsencc of it may make us mi¬ 
serable : because in the enjoyment ot an object wo 
only hud that share of pleasure which it is capable of 
giving us, but in the loss ol it we do not proportion 
our gnef to the real value it bears, but to the value 
our taueies and imaginations set upon it. 

So inconsiderable is the satisfaction that fame 
brings along with it, and so great the disquietudes to 
which it makes us liable. The desire of it stirs up 
veiy uneasy motions in the mind, and is rather in¬ 
flamed than satisfied by the presence of the thing 
desneil. The enjoyment of it brings but very little 
pleasuir, though the loss or want of it be very sen¬ 
sible and afflicting; and even this little happiness 
jisso very precarious, that it wholly depends upon 
| the will of others. We are not only tortured by the 
reproaches which are offered us, hut are disap¬ 
pointed by the silence of rnen when ltis unexpected; 
and humbled even by their praises.—C 
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No J iu nber «e,thi iho ey*» of Providence, 

Present lo e\ cry action wo coirimenciv— HobjRUsi 

That I might not lose myself upon a subject of 
so great extent as that of fame, I have treated it in a 
particular order and method, i have fiist of all con¬ 
sidered the reasons why Providence mc^y have im¬ 
planted in our rniud such a principle of action. I 
have in tlie next place shown from many conside¬ 
rations, first, that fame is a thing difficult to bo ob- 
lamed, and easily to be lost; secondly, that it bring* 
the ambitious man very little happiness, but subjects 
him to much uneasiness and dissatisfaction. I shall 
in' flie last place show, that it hinders us from ob. 
tuimng an end which we have abilities to acquire, 
and which is accompanied by flilness of satisfaction. 
I need not tell my reader, that I mean hjr this end, 
that happiness which is reserved for us in another 
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wirrld, which every one has abilities to procure, and 
which will bring along with it “fulness of joy, and 
pleasures for evermore.’’ 

How the pursuit niter fame may hinder us in Ihe 
attainment ol this grout end, 1 shall leave the readei 
to collect fioni the three following considerations 

Fust, Because the strong desire of fame breeds 
several vicious habits in the mind. 

Secondly, Because many of those actions, which 
are apt to pi ochre fame, are not in their liatuie con¬ 
ducive to this our ultimate happiness. 

Thirdly, Because if we should allow the same 
actions to be the proper instruments, both of ac¬ 
quiring fame, and of piocuniig tins happiness, they 
would nevertheless fail in the attainment of this last 
end, if they proceeded from a desire ot the Itrst. 

These thice propositions are self-evident to those 
who arc versed in speculations of morality. Foi 
which reason I shall not enlarge upon them, hut 
proceed to a point of the same nature, which mac 
open to us a move uncommon held of speculation. 

From what, has been already observed, l think we 
may make a natuial conclusion, that it is the 
greatest folly to seek the praise 01 approbation of any 
being, except Lbe Supreme, and that lor these two 
reasons; because no other being can make a right 
| judgment of us, and esteem us according to our 
j merits ; and because wr can procure no consideiutile 
benefit or advantage from the esteem and appio- 
bationofnny othei being. 

In the hist place, no other being can make a right 
I judgment of us, and esteem us accoiding to our 
merits. Cheated beings see nothing but oui outside, 
ami can llicrcfoie only fiainea judgment of us from 
our extenor actions and behaviour; but how unlit 
1 tlirsc me to give us a light notion of each other’s 
- perfections, may appear fiom seveial ronsidciations 
| There are many vutues, which in their own nature 
are incapable of any outward repirsciitatiou; man v 
i silent perfections 111 the soul of a pood man, which 
i aie great ornaments to human r.ajiue, but not aide 
to discover themselves to the knowledge of others; 
i they are transacted m private without noise or show, 
and are only visible to die gicat Searcher ol hearts 
! What actions can express the entnc purity of 
1 thought which retines and san< tifics a vn tuous man * 
i That seciet rest and contented ness of mind, which 
gives him a pei feet enjoyment of Ins present con¬ 
dition ? That lnwanl pleasuie’ and complacency 
who h he feels in doing good ? That delight and 
satisfaction which he takes in the prosperity and 
happiness of another? The-e and the like virtues 
ire the hidden beauties of a soul, the secret graces 
winch cannot be discovered by a mortal eye, but 
make the soul lovely and picciuus m Ins sight from 
whom no secrets arc concealed.' Again, there are 
many virtues which want an opportunity of exerting 
and showing themselves ;r. actions. Every virtue 
I requires time ami place, a pioper object and a fit 
| conjuncture of circumstances, for the due exercise 
! of it. A ftate of poverty obsi mes all the virtues of 
i liberality and munificence. The patience andforti- 
j Hide of a martyr anil confessor lie concealed in the 
1 flourishing tunes of Christianity. Some virtues are 
j only seen in affliction, and some in piosperity 
some in a private, and others in a public capacity. 

; But the great Sovereign of the world beholds eveiy 
i perfection in its obscurity, and not only sees what 
we do, but what we would do. He views our be¬ 
haviour in every concurrence of affairs, and sees us 
j engaged in all the possibilities of action. He dis¬ 
covers the martyr and confessor without the trial of 


flames and tortures, and will hereafter entitle many 
to the reward of actions which they had never the 
opportunity of performing. Auother reason why 
men (aiinot form a right judgment of us is, because 
the same actions may be aimed at different ends, 
and arise fiom quite eontiary piinciplrs Actions 
aie of so mixed a nature, and so lull of cncum- 
stames, that as men pry into them more or less, or 
uhseive some parts more than others, they take dif¬ 
ferent hints, and put contrary interpretations on 
them; so (lmt, the same actions may represent a 
man as hypocritical and designing to one, which 
make him appear a saint or hero to another. He, 
thciefore, who looks upon the soul through its out¬ 
ward aciions, often secs it through a deceitful me¬ 
dium, which is apt to discolour and pervert the 
object; so that, on this account also, he is the only 
proper judge of oui perfections, who does not guess 
at the .smcerny of our intentions from the goodness 
of our actions, but weighs the goodness of our 
actions by the sincerity of our intentions. 

But further, it is impossible for outwaid actions to 
represent the perfections of the soul, because they 
can never show the strength of those principles 
from whence they pioceed. They are not adequate 
expressions of mir virtues, and can only show us 
what habits are in the soul, without discoveiing the 
degree and pei fectiou of such habits. 'Ihoy are at 
best but weak resemblances of our intentions, faint 
and imprrfei t, that may ai quaint us with the general 
design, hut ian nevei expiess the beauty and life 
of the anginal. But the gieat Judge of all the earth j 
knows eveiy different state and degiee of human ^ 
improvement, fiom those weak suitings and ten- I 
doncies of the will vvhuh have not yet fanned ; 
themselves into legular puiposes and designs, to the j 
last entire finishing and consummation of a good 
habit. He beholds the fust impel feet rudiments of 
a virtue in the soul, and keeps a watchful eye over j 
it m nil its ping]ess, until it Inis icicivcd every 
gnu e it lsiapable of, mid appeals in its lull beauty j 
and perfection. Thus we see, that none but the ( 
Supreme Being can e-teem ns accoiding to our j 
pioper merits, since all ntheis must judge oj us from i 
our outward actions; which can mver give them a . 
just estimate ol us, since theie aie many perfections 
of a man which are not capable of appearing in 
actions, many which, allowing no natural incapacity 
of showing themselves, want an opportunity ol doing 
it; or should they all meet with an opportunity ot 
appearing by actions, yet those actions may be mis- 
inteipreled, and applied to wrong principles' or, 
though they plainly discovered the principles from 
whence they proceeded, they could nevei show the 
degree, strength, and perfection of those piinciplos. 

And as the Supreme Being is the only pioper 
judge of our perfections, so he is the only fit le- 
wardcr of them. This is a consideration that comes 
home to our interest, as the other adapts itself to our 
ambition. Ami what could the most aspiring, or 
the most selfish man desire more, were he to lorm 
the notion of a Being to whom he would recommend 
himself, than such a knowledge ns can discover the 
least appearance of perfection in him, and such a 
goodness as will proportion a reward to it? 

Let the ambitious man, therefore, turn all his 
desire of fame this way; and, that he may propose to 
himself a fame worthy of his ambition, let him con¬ 
sider, that if he employs his abilities to the Host ad¬ 
vantage, the time wiil come when the Supreme 
Governor of the woild, the great Judge of mankind, 
who sees eve-y degree of perfection in otheis, and 
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possesses all possible perfection in himself, shall pro- amazement I see so wonderful a genius laid aside, 
claim his worth before men and angels, and pro- and the late slaves of the stage now becom#its 
nouuce to hun in the presence of the w hole creation masters; dunces that will be sure to suppress all 
that best and most significant of applause, “Well theatrical entertainments and activities that thev 
done, thou good and faithful servant, cuter thou into are not able themselves to shine m 1 
thy Mattel's joy.”—0. • “ Every umu that goes to a play is not obliged to 

- have either wit or understanding ; and I insist upon 

No. 258.1 WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 2f>, 1731. lt> tllat M wll,> ,S‘> tllern sh,,ul,i see something which 
J m.iv improve them in n way of which they are cn- 

D.v.ilc et impera pab'le In short, Sir, I would have something done. 

Dilute and rule. as W eN as said, on the stage. A fnan may have au. 

Pmtasi be and recreation of one hind or other active body, though he has not a quuk conception ; 
are absolutely neccssaiy to relieve our minds and f ur the imitation therefore of such as are, as 1 may 
bodies from too constant attention and labour: so speak, corporeal wits, or nimble fellows, I would 
where theieforc public diversions are tolerated, it him ask any of the piesent mismanage™, why 
behoves persons of distinction, with their power and should not rope-dancers, vnulters, tumbled", ladder- 
example, to preside ovel them in such a inannei as walkers, and posture-marteis appear again on our 
to check any thing that tends to the corruption of stage 3 After such a representation, a five-bar gate 
manners, or which is too mean or trivial tor the j would be leaped with a better grace next tune any 

entertainment of reasonable cie.itmes. As to the j °f the audience went a hunting. Su, these things 

diversions of this kind in this town, we owe them to I C1 \ v aloud for reformation, and fall properly under 
the arts of poetry and music. Mv own private the pi nvnn e of Spo< tator-general; hut how indeed 
opinion, with ■ elation to such recreations, I have should it he otheiwise, while fellows (that for 
heielofoic given with all the tumkiiHs lmagiuahle ; twenty years togellmi were never paid but as their 
what loneerns those arts at present the jr.iih'i shall Piaster was in the humour) now presume to pay 
have from my rm respondents. The iiisl of the h-tteis others more than ever they had m their lives; and 
with which I at quit in \ self foi this day, is written '»> (ontempt of the piaitiee ot persons of condition, 

by one who proposes to improve our entertainments have the niodenee to owe no tiadesman a farthing 

itl drum itir poctiy, and the other comes from tlneq; •<! the end ot the week, till I pioposc is the 

pertains, who, as soon as named, will he thought public good; for no one r,.o imagine I shall ever 
capable of advancing the pies'-ut stale of music tf't a pnvate shilling by it, then fine I hope you 

i , | will leeommend tin- matter m one of your tins 

Mu Sri.c t V'tOR, j vi,ek’s papers, and dosiie, when my house opens, 

“ 1 am eonsidciably obliged to you for jour ' yui will accept the liberty of it L'or the trouble vou 
speedy publit ation of my last m joins of the 18th 1 have /cceived floni, 

instant, and am in no small hopes ot being settled 1 “ Sn, jour bumble Servant, 

in the post of Comptroller of the Cues. Ol all the j “ Kci en CitoxciirT. 

objections I have hearkened after m public coffee- | ■< p 8 I have asstiiauces that the lumk maker 

houses, there is lmt one that seems to cairv any ' W1 yj ,| ot i lu . f lir us 
weight with it, viz. That such a post would come 

too near the natuio of a monopoly. Now, Sir, be- j “ Mu. hfEcia r<m, 

cause I would have all sorts of people made easy, “ Wr whose names are subscribed, think you 


tun near the natuio of a monopoly. Now, Sir, be- j “ Mm Si'f.itj ton, 

cause I would have all sorts of people made easy, “ Wr whose names arc subscribed, think you 
and being willing to have more sitings than one to the propeiest person to signify what we have to 
my how , in case that a comptioller should fail me, oiler the town in behalf of niiisclves and the art 


I have fumc formed utiuthni project, which being which we pitiless, mu-ic. 


e hopes of 


grounded on the dividing of a piesent monopoly, I your favour fiom the speculations on the mistakes 
hope will give the public an equivalent to their full which the town urn into with regard to their plea- 
content. You know, Sir, it is allowed, that the sure of tins kind, and believing your method of 
business of the stage is, as the Latin has it, juatudu judging is, that you consider music only valuable, 
et tdmu.it ilu tire vittf. Now, then; being but one 1 as it is ngienable to, and heightens the purpose of 
dramatic tlieatio In-used for the delight and profit | poetry, we consent that it is not only the tiue way 
of this extensive metropolis, I do humbly propose, of relishing that pleasme, hut also that, without it a 
for the convenience of such of its inhabitants as are | composure of music is the same thing as a poern, 
too distant from Cnvent-garden, tli.it another theatic | where all the lules of poetical numbers are ob- 
of case may be elected m some spacious part ot the served, though the vvoids have no sense or meaning; 
city; and that the directum thereof may be made a to say it shorter, men; musical sounds are in our 
franchise in fee to me and my heirs hu ever And art no other than nonsense veises are in poetry, 
that the town may have no jealousy of my ever j Music, thercfuic, is to aggravate what is intended 
coming into a union with the set of actois now m I by poetry; it must always me some passion or 
being, I do further propose to constitute lor my sentiment to express, or else violins voices, or any 
deputy my near kinsman and adventurer, Kit j other organs of sound, affoul an entertainment very • 
Crotchet,* whose long experience arid improve- ( little- above thy rattles of ehildien. U was from 
ments in those affairs need no recommend,Mian, j this opinion of the matter, that when Mr. Clayton 
It was obvious to every spectator, what, a quite dif- had finished his studies m Italy, and brought over 
fcrent foot the stage was upon during Ins govern- ‘the opera of Arsiuoe, that Mr. llaym and Mr. 
nient; and had he not boen bolted out of his trap- Dienpart, who had the honour to be well-known 
doors, Ins garnson might have held out for ever; he 1 and received among the nobility and gentry, were 
having by long pains and perseverance arrived at zealously inclined to assist by their solicitations, in 
the art of making his army fight without payor introducing so .elegant an entertainment as the 
provisions. I must confess it is with a melancholy Italian music grafted'upon English poetry. For 

_____this cud, Mr. Dieupart and Mr, Haym, according 

• Christopher Rich. to their several opportunities, promoted the intro- 
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duction of Arsinoe, and did it to the best advantage fewer, who against common rules and fashions, daro 
so (/feat a novelty would allow. It is not proper to obey its dictates. As to salutations, which I was 
trouble you with particulars of the just complaints about to talk of, I observe, as I stroll about town, 
we all of us have to make ; but so it is, that without there are great enormities committed with regard 
regard to our obliging pains, we are ull equally set to this particular.—You shall sometimes see a man 
aside in the present opera. Our application, there- begin the offer of a salutation, and observe a for- 
fore, to you is only to insert this letter in your bidding air, or escaping eye, in tho person he is 
paper, that the town may know we have all three going to salute, and stop short in the poll of his 
joined together to make entertainments of music neck. This in the person who believed he could do 
for the future at Mr. Clayton's house in York- it with a good grace, and was refused the gpportu- 
buiblings. What we promise ourselves is, to make mty, is justly resented with a coldness the whole 
a subscription of two guineas, for eight times; and ensuing season. Your great bpauties, people in 
that the entertainment, with the names of the au- much favour, or by any means or for any purpose 
thors of the poetry, may be punted, to be sold in overflattnred, are apt to practise this, which one 
the house, with an account of the several authors of may call the preventing aspect, and throw their 
the vocal as well as the instrumental music for attention another way, lest they should confer a 
each night; the money to be paid at the receipt of bow or a couitcsy upon a person who might not 
the tickets, at Mr. Charles Lillie’s. It will, we appear to deserve that dignity. Others you shall 
hope. Sir, be easily allowed, that we are capable of find so obsequious, and so very courteous, as there 
undertaking to exhibit, by our joint foice and dif- is no escaping their favours of this kind. Of this 
fercut qualifications, all that cau be done m music; surt may be a man who is in the fifth or sixth 
but lest you should think so dry a thing as an degree of favour with a minister. This good ert-u- 
account of our proposal should be a matter un- tuie is resolved to show the world, that girat 
worthy of your paper, which geneially contains honours cannot at all change Ins manners; he is 
something of public use, give us leave to say, that the same civil person he ever was; he will venture 
favouring oui design is nu less than reviving an ait Ins neck to bow out of a coach in full speed, at 
which runs to ruin by the utmost bnibarism under once to show he is full of business, and yet not so 
an affectation of knowledge. AVe aim at establish- taken up as to forget Ins old friend. With a man 
ing some settled notioi^Ji what is music, at recover- who is not so well formed for courtship and elegant 
ing from neglect aud want very many families who behaviour, such a gentleman as this seldom finds 
depend upon it, at making all foreigners who pro- Ins account m the return of Ins compliments ; but 
tend to succeed in England to learn the language he will still go on, for he is in bis own way, and 
of it as we ourselves have done, and not to be so in- must not omit, le 1 the neglect fall on your side, or 
soleut as to expect a whole nation, a refined and where it will, his business is still to be well-bred to 
learned nation, should submit to learn theirs. In a j the end. I think I have read, m one of our F.ng- 
wurd, Mr. Spectator, with all deference and liumi- lish comedies, a description of a fellow that affected 
lity, we hcqie to behave out selves in this undeitak- knowing evny body, and for want of judgment m 
mg in such a manner, that all Englishmen who time and place, would bow and smile in the face of 
have any skill in music may be furthered m it for a judge sitting in the court, would sit in an opposite 
their profit or diversion by what new things we gallery and snnle in the minister’s face as be came 
shall produco ; never pietending to surpass others, up into the pulpit, and nod as if he alluded to some 
or asserting that any thing which is a science is familiarities between (hem in another (dace. But 
not attainable by all men of all nations who have now I happen to speak of salutation at church, I 
proper genius for it. We say', Sir, what we hope must lake notice that several of my correspondents 
for, it is not expected will arrive to us by contemning have importuned me to consider that subject, and 
others, but through ihe utmost diligence recom- [ settle the point of decorum in that particular. 


“ IsTcolino IIavm. 

“ Chari. as Dim part.’ 


No. 259.j THURSDAY, DECEMBER 27,1711. 

Quod decet honeitum est, et (juod honestum est deeel. 

Tim. 


mending ourselves. AVe are, Sir, Ido not pretend to he the best courtier in the 

“ Your most humble Servants, world, but I have often on public occasions thought 

“ Thomas Ci avion a ver y 8 reat absurdity in the company (during 

a, x , C0LIN0 t( AV M the royal presence) to exchange salutations from all 

,y “ Chari its Dim part ” I )urt3 of the room, when certainly common sense j 

should suggest, that all regaids at that time should j 
- ( ie engaged, and cannot be diverted to any other j 

No. 259.1 THURSDAY, DECEMBER 27,1711. object, without disrespect to the sovereign. But as 
1 to the complaint of my correspondents, it is not to 

Quod decet honeitum est, et (juod honestum est decel. be imagined what offence some of them take at the 

1 "" custom of saluting in places of worship. I have a 

What is becoming is honourable, and what is honourable Is ver y angry letter from a Indy, who tells me of one 

becoming. 0 f | u;r acquaintance, who, out of mere pride and a 

There are some things which cannot come under pretence to be rude, takes upon her to return no 
certain rules, but which one would think could not civilities done to her in the time of divine service, 
need them. Of this kind are outward civilities and | and is the most religious woman, for no other reason 
salutations. These one would imagine might be but to appear a woman of the best quality in the 
regulated by every man’s common sense, without . church. This absurd custom had better be abo- 
the help of an instructor: but that which we call hshed than retained; if it were but to prevent evils 
common sense suffers under that word: for it some- i of no higher a nature than this is; hut I am in- ; 
times implies no more than that faculty which is ' formed of objections much more considerable. A 
common to all men, but sometimes signifies right j dissenter of rank and distinction was lately pre- . 
reason, and what all men should consent to. In ! vailed upon by a friend of his to come to one of the 
tins latter acceptation of the phrase, it is no great greatest congregations of the church of England 
wonder people err so much against it, since it is about town. After the service was over, he declared 
not every one who is possessed of it, said there are , he was very well satisfied with the little ceremony 
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which was used towards God Almighty ; but at the the space of teu or fifteen years surrounded bv a 

same time he feared he should not be able to go new set of people, whose manners are as natural to 

through those required towards one another ; as to them as his delights, method of thinking, and mode 

this point he wus in a stale of despair, and feared of living, were formerly to him and his friends. 

ho was not well-bred enough to be a convert. There But the mischief is, ho looks upon the samo kind 

have been many scumlals of this kind given to our of error which he himself was guilty of with an eve 

Protestant dissenters, from the outward pomp and of scorn, and with that sort of ill-will which men 

respect we take to ourselves in our religious assem- entertain against each other for different opinions. 

blics. A Quaker who came one day into a church, Thus a crazy constitution and an uneasy mind is 

fixed his eye upon an old lady with a carpet larger fretted with vexatious passions for young men’s 

than that from the pulpit before her, expecting doing foolishly what it is folly to do at all. Dear 

when she would hold forth. An anabaptist who Sir, this is my present state of mind; I hate those 

designs to come over himself, and all his family, I should laugh at, and envy those I contemn. The 

within a few months, is sensible they want breeding time of youth and vigorous manhood, passed the 

enough for our congregations, and has sent his two way in which I have disposed of it, is attended with 

eldest daughters to leuin to dance, that they may these consequences; but to those who live and pass 

not misbehave themselves at church. It is worth away life as they ought, all parts of it are equally 

considering whether, in regard to awkward people pleasant; only the memory of good and worthy 

with scrupulous consciences, a good Christian of actions is a least which must give a quicker relish 

I the best air in the world ought not rather to deny to the soul than ever it could possibly taste in the 

' herself the opportunity of showing so many graces, highest enjoyments or jollities of youth. As for 

I than keep a bashful proselyte without the pale of me, if I sit down in my great chair and begin to 

I the church.——T. ponder, the vagaries of a child are not muie ridieu- 

j - ious than the circumstances who hare heaped up in 

1 Kn 960 1 FBI DAY DFCFMBER 28 1711 my memory; due gowns, country dances, ends of 

No. kou.j 1 lUDAi, DIXEMBLU i/ll. JntcrruJ)ted convcrSdtlr)nH , aud midnl{ , ht 

Singula de aolus mini pr-rdautur euntes — Hur, 3 Kp n 55 quarrels, are what must necessarily compose my 

,, , ,, , , i soliloquy. I beg of you to print tins, that some 

Years fuHmvinc jours Of al something everj ua\ . ,. 1 V. e 1 ‘ , ’ u c 

At Iasi they .-Leal us twin ourselves away -l'.n 1<ldles of my acquaintance, ami my years, may be 

persuaded to wear warm night-caps this cold sea- 
j (( “ Mu. SiMXTcron, son ; and that my old triend Jack Tawdry may buy 

I am now in the sixty-fifth yoai of my age, and him a vane, and not cieep with the air of a strut, 
having been the greater part of my days a man of I must add to all this, that if it were not for one 
plcasme, the decay of my faculties is a stagnation pleasure, which I thought a very mean one until of 
of my life But how is it. Sir, that my appetites veiy bile years, I should have no olio great satis- 
are increased upon me with the loss nt power to faction left; but if l live to the tenth of March 
gratify them ? I write this like a criminal, to warn 17T), and all my securities aru good, I shall be 
people to enter upon wliat reformation (hey please worth fifty thousand pounds. 


to make in themselves in their youth, and not 
expect they shall be capable of it from a fond opi¬ 
nion some have often in then mouths, that if we do 
not leave our desires, they will leave us. It is far 
otheivvise ; I am now as vain in my dress, and as 
flippant, if I see a pretty woman, as when in my 
youth I stood upon a bench in the pit to survey the 


“ I am, Sir, 

“ Your most humble Servant, 

“ J At K Al'TERPA Y.” 

“ Mil. Sm-.CTATO!!, 

“ You will infinitely oblige a distressed lover, if 


whole circle of beauties. The folly is so oxtrava- J' 0 " ' vl11 1,1 > ol,r very next paper the follow- J 

cant with me, and I went on with so little check ot ,n g ,( ' lu ' r l<) «>>’ unstress. \ ou must know. I am : 

my desires or resignation of them, that 1 can assure ""t a I‘ ,,|sun H l lt tn despair, but she has got an odd 

vou, I very often, merely to entertain my own humour of stopping short unaccountably, and as | 

thoughts, sit with mv spectacles on, writing love- ’ ll " to!J a confidant ol hers she has cold [ 

p , , - hu J hose fits shall last her a month or six weeks 1 


letters to the beauties that have been long since in 


their graves. This is to warm my heart with the > a,,d as she falls the "‘ P™- 

fuint memory of delights which we, e once agreeable vocation so it is to be hoped she will return from 
to me : but how much happier would my life have them without the merit ot new services. But life 
been now, if I could have looked bai k on any aud >«vo will not admit of such intervals, therefore 
worthy action done for my country ? if I had laid P rj r let her bc admoivzsbed as follows: 
out that which I profusedm luxury and wantonness, „ 

in acts of generosity or charity ? I have lived a ’ | 

bachelor to this day ; and instead of a numerous “ I love you, and honour you • therefore pray do ; 
offspring, with which in the regular ways of life 1 not tel! me of waiting until decencies, until forms, i 
might possibly have delighted myself, I have only to until humours, are consulted and gratified. If you 
amuse myself with the repetition of old stories and have that happy constitution as to be indolent for 
intrigues which no one will believe I over was con- ten weeks together, you should consider that all 
cerned in. Ido not know whether yuj have aver that while I burn in impatience and fevers; but 
treated of it or not; but you cannot fall Ou a better* still you say it will be tune enough, though I and 
subject, than that of the art of growing old. In you too grow older while we are yet talking, 
such a iecture you must propose, that no one set his Which do you think the most reasonable, that you 
heart upon what is transient; the beauty grows should alter a state of indifference for happiness, 
wrinkled while we are yet gazing at he.T. The and that to oblige me: or I live in torment, and 
witty man sinks into a humourist imperceptibly, that to lay no manner of obligation on you ? While 
for want of reflecting that all things arouncLhim are I indulge your insensibility I am doing nothing; if 
in a flux, and continually changing: thus he is in you favour my passion, you are bestowing bright 
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desires, gay hopes, generous cares, noble resolu-j the good qualities of one to whom we join ourselves 


tions, and transporting raptures upon, 

“ Madam, 

“ Your most devoted humble Servant.” 
“ Mu. .Spectator, 


for life ; they do not make our present state agreo. 
able, but often determine our happiness to all eter¬ 
nity. Where the choice is left to fnends, the chief 
point under console!ation is an estate; where tho 


Herr is a gentlewoman lodges in the same ! P‘ utll ' a ‘ 1,o0 “ lbr themselves, their thoughts turn 


house wi'h me, that 1 never did any injury to in my 
whole life; and she, is always railing at me to those 
that she knows will tell me of it. Do not you 
think she is in love with me ? or would you have 
me break my mind yet, or not ? 

“ Yutu Sonant, 

” T. H ” 

“ Mb. SpucTATon, 

“ I am a footman in a great family, and am in 
love with the house-maul We were all at hot- 


most upon the person. They have both their rea¬ 
sons. The first would procure many conveniences 
ami pleasures of life to the paity whose interests 
they espouse; and at the same time may hope that 
the wealtli of their fnends will turn to tl#ir own 
credit and advantage. The others arc preparing 
for themselves u poipetual feast. A good person 
does not only raise but continue love, and bleeds a 
seci et pleasure and complacency in the beholder, 
when the tnst heats of desire are extinguished. It 
puts the wile or husband in countenance both among 


cockles last night in the hail these holidays; when friends and strangers, and generally fills the family 
I lay down and was blinded, she pulled off her with a healthy and beuutitul lace of cluldicn. 


shoe, and hit me with the tied such a lap, as almost I should prefer a woman that is agreeable in my 
broke my head to pieces. Pray, Sir, was this love own eye, and not deformed m that of the world, to 
or spite /”—1. a celebrated beauty. If you marry one remarkably 

—- beautiful, you must have a violent passion for her, 

No. 2G1.1 SATURDAY, DECEMBER ‘29, 1711. or you have not the piopm taste for her charms; 

and if veil have such a passion for her, it is odds 
Wedlock's . 1.1 HI men eagerly embrace [ )llt , t vv ' } „ld be unfettered with team and jealousies. 

My father, whom I mentioned in my first speeu- Good-nature and evenness of tempei will give 
lation, and whom 1 must always name with honour you an easy companion tor life; virtue and good 
and gratitude, has very frequently talked to me sense an agreeable friend ; love and constancy, a 
upon the subject of marriage. I was in my younger good wife or husband. When; we meet one prison 
vears engaged partly by bis advice, and partly by with all these accomplishments, we find a hundred 
my own inclinations, in the courtship of a person I without any one of them. The world, notwitlistaud- 
who had a great deal of beauty, and did not at my i mg, is more intent on trams and equipages, and all 


first approaches seem to have any averse 


the showy paits of life ; we love rather to dazzle tho 


but as my natural taciturnity hindered me ,trom multitude, than consult oui pinper luteiests, and, 
showing myself to the best advantage, she by dn- as I have el sew line observed, it is one oT the most 
grecs began to look upon me as a very Silly follow, unai < ount.iblc passions of human nature, that we 
and being resolved to regard merit more than any are at gieater pains to appear easy and ha) pv to 
thing else ill the persons who made their applies- others, than leally to make ourselves so. Ol all 
tions to her, shemarned a captain of diagrams who disparities, that in humour makes the most unhappy 
happened to be beating up for lecruits in those mainuges, yet scarce enters into run thoughts at 
parts. the ('initialling ol (hem. Several 111 it are in this 

This unlucky accident has given mo an aversion lespecl unequally yoked, and uneasy tor life with a 
to pretty fellows ever since, and discouraged me j person ol a paiticular character, might have been 
from trying iiiy fortune with t lie fair sex. The oh- pleased and happy with a prison of a contiury one, 
servdtmns which I made at this conjuncture, and notwithstanding they ,ue both perhaps equally vir- 
tbe repeated advices which 1 received at that, tunc tuous and laudable m their kind, 
from the good obi man above mentioned, have pro- Before marriage wc lannot be too inquisitive and 
duced the following essay upon love and muiuago. discerning in the faults of the person beloved, nor 
The pleasantest pait of a man’s life is generally att< r it too dim-sighted and supcifici.il. However 
that which passes in courtship, provided his passion peifeit and accomplished tho person appears to yon 
be siiiccie, and the parly beloved kind with discie- at a distance, you will find many blemishes aud uu- 
tmn. Love, desirp, hope, all the pleasing emotions perfection* in her humour, upon a more intimate 
ol the soul rise in the jmisuit. acquaintance, which you never discovcied or por- 

It is easier for an artful man who is not in love, haps suspected lleie, then-fore, disciclion and 
to persuade his mistress he has a passion foi her, good-nature are to show then stieiigth; the fiist 
and to succeed m ins pursuits, than for one who will hinder your thoughts from dwelling on what 
loves with the greatest violence. True love has is disagreeable, the other will raise in you all tho 
ten thousand grid's, impatientes, and resentments, tenderness of compassion and humanity, and by de- 
that render a man uuamiable in tho eyes of the grees soften those very import'dtions into beauties, 
person whose affection he solicits; besides that it Marriage enlarges the scene of our happiness and 
sinks his figure, gives him fears, apprehensions, and miseiios. A marriage of love is pleasant; a mai- 
pnorness of spirit, and often makes him appear ri- nage of mteiest easy; and a marriage where both 
(lieuIons where ho has a mind to recommend himself, mee., happy. A happy marriage has in it all the 
Those marriages generally abound most with pleasures ol friendship, all the enjoyments of sense 
love and constancy, that aie preceded by a long and reason, and indeed all the sweets of life. No- 
courtship. The passion should strike root, and gathei thing is a greater mark of a degenerate and vicious 
streugth before marriage be grafted on it. A long age, than the common ridicule which passes on this 
course of hopes and expectations fixes the idea Hi i state ol'life. It is, indeed, only happy m those who 
our minds, and habituates us to a fondness of the can look down with scorn and neglect on the im- 
person beloved. pieties of the times, and tread the paths of life to- 

Tboro is nothing of so great importance to us, as gothor in a constant uniform course of virtue.—C. 
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No. 262.] MONDAY, DECEMBER 31, 1711. 

Nulla veneuato littcra inlalajnro est.—O vid. Trial U 56G 

ADAPTED. 

My paper fiovvs fioin no satiric vein, 

Contains no poutou, ami convoys no pain 

I think ni_\self highly obliged to the public for 
their kmd acceptance of u paper which visits them 
every morning, and has in it none of those season¬ 
ings which recommend so many of the Wilting' 
which are in vogue among us. 

As, on the one side, my paper has not in it a 
single word of news, a reflection in politic-, nor a 
stroke of party ; so, on the other, there are no 
fashionable touches of infidelity, no obscene ideas, 
no sallies upon piie.-thoud, marriage, and the like 
popular topics ol ndnule; no piivnto scandal ; nor 
any thing that mav tend to I he defamation of par¬ 
ticular prisons, families, or societies. 

Theie is not one of those above-mentioned sub¬ 
ject- that would lint sell a very mditlereiit papci, 
could I think of giatil'ymg the public by such moan 
and base methods. But notwithstanding 1 have in¬ 
jected every thing that savouis of putty, eveiy 
thing that is loose and immoral, and cviiy thing 
that might create mn asiiiess in the minds ol pai ti¬ 
tular pi isous, I find that (he demand fbi my papers 
lias increased oveiy month since then first appi.u- 
aiue in the world. This does not pci haps idled so 
mui h honour upon ui}self, as mi in} icadcis, vvlm 
give a much greater attention to dismuises of vir 
tue and moialitv than ever I expected, or indeed 
could hope. 

i When 1 broke loose from that great body of 
: vviiters who have* employed their wit and pails in 
| propagating v ice and ninliginn, 1 did not question 
j but I should be treated as an odd kind of fellow, 
that had a. mind to appear siugulai m my way of 
| wilting but the general reception I have lound 
| convinces me licit the woild is not so couupt as we 
| are apt to imagine; and that if those men of parts 
who have heeu einplo} fid in vitiating (lie age had 
endeuvoaud to lectil} and amend it, they needed 
not to have sacniiced their good .sense and vn tue to 
then fame and reputation. No man is so sunk m 
Vice and lgnoiam e, but there are still some hidden 
Seeds of goodness and knowledge m him ; which 
give him a relish of such reflections and speculations 
as have an aptness to nnpiove the mind, and make 
the heait betlei. 

I have shown in a former paper, with how much 
care I have avoided ull such thoughts as aie loose, 
obscene, or minimal; and I believe my reader would 
btill think the better of me, if he knew the pains I 
am at ill qualifying what l write alter such a man¬ 
ner that nothing may he interpreted as aimed at 
private persons. For this reason, when I draw any 
faulty character, 1 consider all those persons m 
whom the malice of tha world limy possibly apply 
it, and take care to dash it with such particular cir¬ 
cumstances as may prevent all such ill nalurcd ap¬ 
plications. If I write any thing on a hldck man, 

I run over in my mmd all the eminent persons m 
the nation who arc of that comph-Moii • whcTi 1 

i dace an imaginary name at the head of a v-hara, ter,» 
examine every syllable and letter of it, that U 
may not bear any resemblance to one tlmt is real. 

I know very well the value which every man sets 
upon Ilia reputation, and how painful it is to be ex¬ 
posed to the mirth and derision of the public, and 
should therefore scorn to divert uiy reader at the ex¬ 
pense of any private man. 


As I have been thus tender of every particular 
person’s icputatiou, so I have taken more than or¬ 
dinary care not to give offence to those who appear 
in the higher figures of lite, t would not make my¬ 
self lnciiy even with a piece of pasteboard that is 
invested with a public diameter; lor which reason 
I have never glanced upon the late designed pro¬ 
cession of his Holmcss and his attendants, notwith¬ 
standing it might have afforded mattci to many In. 
dicrous spec illations. Among those advantages 
which the public may reap tiom this paper, it is 
not the lou-t, that it draws men’s minds off trom the 
bitterness of parly, and furnishes them with sub¬ 
jects ol discoui.-e that may be heated without 
warmth or passion. This is said to have been the 
hist design of those gentlemen who „et on foot tho 
Royal Society ; and had then a vor) good effect, as 
it turned mail} of the greatest geniuses ol that age 
to the disquisitions of natural knowledge, who, if 
they had engaged in politics with the same parts 
and application, might hive set their country in a 
flame. The an-pump, the barometer, the quadrant, 
and the like inventions, were thrown out to those 
bu-y spuits, as tides am! bands are to a whale, 
that lie may let the ship sail on witliout distuibancc, 
while be ilneits Innisdi with those innocent amuse¬ 
ments. 

I Imv e been so very scrupulous in this particular 
of not hurling any man’s reputation, that 1 have 
forborne mentioning even such authors .is I could 
not name vwth honoai. This I must confess to hav r e 
been a piece of vci y great sell-denial for as the pub¬ 
lic relishes nothing bettu than ruin ale wbnh turns 
upon a writer of any eminence, so theie is nothing 
which a man that lus hut u veiy ordinal y talent in 
luliculc may execute with gieater case. One might 
raise laughter foi a quaiter of a year together upon 
the winks of a pel-oil who has published but a very 
few volume-. For winch reason 1 am astonished, 
that those who have appealed against this paper, 
have made so very little of it. The cnliasms which 
I have hitlieito published, have been made with an 
intention i.itlier to diseovel beauties and excellences 
in the vviiters ol my own time, than to publish any 
of then faults and imperfections In the mean- | 
while, I should take it lor a very gieat favum from 
some of my underhand detracted*, if they would 
break all mcusiiies with me, so far as to give me a 
pretome for examining their performances with au 
unpailidl eye nor shall 1 look upon it as any 
breach of charity to crihcize the aulhui so long as j 
1 keep clear of the person j 

In the mean while, until I am provoked to -uch 
hostilities, I shall fiom time to time endeavour to 
do justice to those who have distinguished them¬ 
selves in the politer paits of learning, and to poult 
out such beauties in their winks as may have es¬ 
caped the ohscivatmu of others. 

As the first place among eur English poets is due 
o Milton, aud as I have ravin more quotations 
out of him than from any other, I shall enter iDto 
a regular criticism upon nis Paradise Lost, which I 
shall publish every Saturday, until I have given my 
thoughts upon that poem. I shall not, however, 
presume to impose upon others my own particular 
judgment on this author, but only deliver it as my 
pnvate opinion. Criticism is of a very large extent, 
aud every particular master in this art has his fa¬ 
vourite passages in an author which do not equally 
strike the best judges. It will be sufficient for mo, 
if I discover many beauties or imperfections which 
others have not attended to, and I should be very 
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glad to sec any of our eminent writers publish 
their discoveries on the same subject. In short, 1 
would always be understood to write iny papers of 
criticism m the spiiit which Horace has expressed 
in these two famous hr.es: 

. SI quid novistl reel las intis, 

Candidus imperii, si non. his tileie mceum.—t Kp vi, ult 

If you have made any belter remaiUs of your own. oom- 
mumcate them with candour, if not, make,use of those I pre¬ 
sent you with, 

C, 


No. 263.] TUESDAY, JANUARY I, 1711-12. 

Gratulor quod emu quern run esse erat dilieere. quuliseun- 
que esset, talem habeiuus ut liheiiier quoquu diliniuuus 

1 KMIOSUS iquul Tut 

I am glad that he whom f must have loved from duty, 
whateier lie had beeu, is judi a one as I can Jove from 
inclination. 

“ Mu. Spectator, 

“ I am the happy father of a very towavdly son, 
in whom I do not only see my life, but also my 
manner of life, renewed. It would be extremely 
beueficial to society, it you would licquently resume 
subjects which serve to bind these sort of relations 
faster, and pndear the ties of blood with those of 
good-will, protection, observance, indulgence, and 
veneration. I would, metlmiks, have tins done 
after ail uncommon method, and do not think any¬ 
one, who is not capable of wnttng a good play, hi 
to undertake a work whciem there will necessarily 
occur so many secret instincts, and biasses ut hu¬ 
man nature which would pass uuobseived by com¬ 
mon eyes. I thank Heaven I have no outrageous 
offence against my own excellent parents to atftwer 
for; but when I am now and then alone, and look 
back upon my past life, from my earliest infancy to 
this time, there are many faults which I committed 
that did not appear to me, even until I myself be¬ 
came a father. I had not until then a notion to 
the yearnings of a heart, which a man has when he 
secs his child do a laudable thing, or the sudden 
damp which seizes lum when he feais he will act 
something unworthy. It is not to be imagined 
what a remorse touched me for a long turn of 
childish uegligcnces of my mother, when I saw my 
wile the other day look out of the window, and turn 
as pale as ashes upon seeing my youngest boy 
sliding upon the ice. These slight intimations will 
give you to understand, that there are numberless 
little crimes which children take no notice of while 
they are doing, which, upon reflection, when they 
shall themselves become fathers, they will look upon 
with the utmost sorrow and contrition, that they did 
not regard before those whom they offended were to 
be no more seen. How many thousand things do 
I remember which would have highly pleased my 
father, and I omitted for no other reason, but that 
i thought what be proposed the effect of humour 
and ola age, which I am now convinced had reason 
and good sense in it. I cannot now go into the 
parlour to him, and make his heait glad with an 
account of a matter which was of no consequence, 
but that I told it, and acted m it. The good man 
and woman are long since in flieir graves, who 
used to sit and plot the wellare of us their children, 
while, perhaps, we were sometimes laughing at the 
old folks, at another end of the house. The truth 
of it is, were we merely to follow nature In these 
great duties of life, though wo have strong instinct 
towards the performing of them, we should be on 
both sides very deficient. Age ie so unwelcome to 


the generality of mankind, and growth towards 
manhood so desirable to all, that resignation to 
decay is too difficult a task in the father; and de- 
feieDcc, amidst the impulse of gay desires, appears 1 
unreasonable to the son. There are so few who | 
can glow old with a good grace, and yet fewer who i 
tan come slow enough into the world, that a father, ' 
wcie he to be actuated by his desires, and a son, ; 
were he to consult himself only, could neither of ' 
them behave himself as lie ought to the other. But j 
when reason interposes against instinct, wfiere it ] 
would eairy either our of the interests of the other, 
there arises that happiest intercourse of good offices 
between those dearest relations of human life. The 
father, accoidmg to the opportunities which are 
offeied to him, is throwing down blessiugs on the 
sou, aud the sou endeavouring to appear the worthy 
offspring of such a father. It is alter this manner 
that Camillas and Ins first-born dwell together. Ca- 
nullus enjoys a pleasing and ludolenl old age, in ! 
which passion is subdued, and reason exalted. He 
waits the day of his dissolution with a resignation 
mixpd with delight; and the son fears the accession 
of his father’s fortune with diffidence, lest he should 
not enjoy or become it as well as Ins predecessor. 
Add to this, that the father knows he leaves a 
friend to the children of his friends, ail easy land¬ 
lord to his tenants, atid an agreeable companion to 
his acquaintance. He believes his son’s behaviour 
will make him frequently lemembcred, hut never 
wanted. This commerce is so well cemented, that 
without the pomp of saying, * Son, he a friend to 
such-a-one when I am gone;’ Camillus knows, 1 
being in his favour is direction enough to the grate- j 
tul youth who is to succeed him, without the admo- j 
in (lull of his mentioning it. These gentlemen are 
honoured all in their neighbourhood, and the same 
effect which the couit has oil the mantlets of a king- j 
dom, their cha'-actois have on all who live within 
tin influence of them. 

“ My son and I are not of fortune to commum- 
cafe our good actions or intentions to so many as 
these gentlemen do; but I will behold to say, iny 
son has, by the applause and approbation winch 
his behaviour towauls me has ginned him, occa¬ 
sioned that many an old man besides myself has 
rejoiced. Othei men’s children follow the example 
of mine, and I have the inexpressible happiness of 
oveihearmg our neighbouis, as we lide by, point to 
their children, and say, with a voice of joy, ‘ There 
they go.’ 

“ You cannot, Mr. Spectator, pass your time 
belter than in insinuating the delights which those 
relations, well regalded, bestow upon each other. 
Oidinaiy passages are no longer such, but mutual 
Jove gives an importance to the most indifferent 
things, and a merit to actions the most msignifi 
cant. When we look round the world, and observe 
the many misunderstanding* which are created by 
tho malice and insinuation of the meanest servants 
between people thus related, how necessary will it 
appear that it were inculcated,, that men would he 
upop their guard to support a constancy of affection, 
and that grounded upon the principle* of reason, 

Hot the impulses of instinct. 

“ It is from the common prejudices which men 
receive from their parents, that hatreds are kept 
alive from one generation to another; and when 
men act by instinct, hatred will descend when good 
offices are forgotten. For the degeneracy of human 
life is such, that our anger is more easily transferred 
to our children, than our love. Love always (fives 
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something to the object it delights in, and anger 

spoils the person against whom it is moved of 264.] WEDNESDAY, JAN. 2, 1711-12. 

something laudable in him; from this defeneracy, -Secretum iter et falleiitis semtta vit». 

therefore, and a sort of self-love, we are mure proue Ho*. 1 Kp. ulli. 103. 

to take up the ill-will of our parents, than to follow utrm 

'hem in their friendships. . In public walks let who will shine or stray, 

“ One would thiuk there should need no more to * " silent steal through life m my own wuy. 
make men keep up this sort of relation with the I T h a8 i, ePn from ap0 to aD affettation to IovP 
utmost sanctity, than to examine their own hearts, the pleasure ojtaohtude, among those who cannot 
If every father remembered his own thoughts and possibly he supped qualified for passing life in that 
inclinations when he was a son, and every sou re- manner. This people hnve taken up from reading 
inembered whut he expected from his father, when he the many agreeable things which have been written 
himself was in a state of dopondancc, this one reflection on that subject, for which we are beholden to exeel- 
wouhl preserve men from being dissolute or rigid in lent persons who delighted in being retired, aud ab- 
these several capacities. 1 he power and subjection straeted from the pleasures that euchaut the gene- 
between them, when broken, make them more em- rality of the world. This way of life is recommended 
phatically tyrunts and rebels against each other, indeed with great beauty, and in such a manner as 
with greater cruelty ul heart, than the disruption of disposes the reader fm the time to pleasing forget- 
stat.es and empires can possibly produce. I shall fulness, or negligence of the particular hurry of life 
end this application to you With two letters, which m which he is engaged, together with a longing for 
passed between a mother and son very lately, and that state winch he is ohaimed with m description, 
arc as follows : But when wc consider the world itself, and how few 

,, Fiumc there are capable of a religious, learned, or philo- 

’ sophtc solitude, we shall he apt to change a regard 

“ It the pleasures, which T have the gnef to hear to that sort of solitude, foi being a little singular in 
you pursue in town, do not take up all your time, enjoying time after the way a man himself likes 
do not deny your mother so much ol it as to read best in the world, without going so fur as wholly to 


seriously this letter. You said before Mi. Ectncrc, 
that an old woman might live very well m the 


withdraw from it. I have oiten observed, theie is 
not a man bieatlung who does not differ from all 


country upon half my jointure, and that your father other men as much in the sentiments ot his mind as 
was d (und fool to give me a lent < barge of eight (he features of his face The felicity is, when any 
hundred a-jear to the prejudice of his soli. What one is so happy as to find out and follow what is the 
I.etacie said to you upon that occasion, you ought propel bent ol lus genius, and turn all his endeavours 
to have home with more decency, as he was youi to exert lumself according as that prompts him. Iu- 
father's well-beloved servant, than to have called steaifof this, which is an innocent method of enjoying 
him country-put. In the fust place, 1'iank, I must a man’s self, and turning out of the general tracks 
tell you, I will have my rent duly paid, lor I will wherein you have crowds of rivals, there are those 
make up to your sisters for the paitiulily I was who pursue then own way out of a sourness and 
guilty of, m making your father do so mm h as he spirit of contradiction. These men do every thing 
has done for you. 1 nuv, it seems, live upon half which they are able to support, as if guilt and mi- 
my jointure 1 I lived upon much less, Frank, when pumty could not go together. They choose a thing 
I earned you from place to place in these aims, and only because another dislikes it; and affect for- 
could neither eat, diess, or mmd any thing for feed- sooth an inviolable constancy in matters of no 
ing and tending you a weakly child, and shedding manner of moment. Thus sometimes an old fellow 
tears when the convulsions you were then troubled ..hall wear this oi that sort ol eut in Ins elothes with 
with returned upon you. By my care you outgrew great integrity, while all the rest of the world are 
them, to thro vs away the vigour of your youth in degenerated into buttons, pockets, aud loops un- 
the arms of harlots, and deny your mother what is known to their ancestors. As insignificant as even 
not yours to detain. Both y our sisters are crying this is, if it were searched to the bottom, you perhaps i 
to see the passion who h 1 smother, hut if you would find it not sincere, hut that lie is in the 1 
please to go on thus like a gentleman of the town, fashion in his heart, and holds out from mere ohsti- ; 
and forget all regaids to yourself and family, I shall nacy. But I am running from my intended purpose, 
immediately enter upon y our estate for the arrear which was to celebrate a rertain particular manner 
due to mo, and, without one teal more, contemn of passing away life, in contradiction to no man, 
you for forgetting the fondness of your mother, as but with a resolution to contract none of the exor- 
much as you have the example of your father, O bitant desires by which others are enslaved. The 
Frank, do I live to mint writing myself, best way of separating a man’s self from the world, 

“ Youi affectionate Mother, is to give up the desire of being known to it. After 

“ A T !” a mttu ^ as l ,r< 's prvt ‘d his iii.-mrcurc, and performed j 
„ ’ all duties incumbent upon him, his time spent in his 

i ADAM, ovvn w j g vvhat makes his life differ from that of a 

“I will come down to-morrow and pay the 8 | avp If they who affect show and pomp knew how 

money on my knees. Pray write so no more # I many of their spectators derided their trivial taste, 

will take care you never shall, for I wnl he for ever. ,j |(1 y wou j ( j p e very much less elated, and have an 
hereafter, 


“ Your most dutiful Sou, 

“ F. T. 

“ l will bring down new hoods for my sisters. 
Pray let all be forgotten.”—T. 


they would he very much less elated, and have an 
inclination to examine the merit of all they have to 
do with : they would soon find out thnt there are 
many who make a figure below what their fortune or 
merit entitles them to, out of mere choice, and an 
elegant desire of ease and disencumbrance. It would 
look like romance to tell you in this ago, of an old 
man who is contented to pass for a humourist, and 
one who does not understand the figure he ought to 
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make in the world, while he lives m a lodging of 
ten shillings a week with only one seivant; while 
he drosses himself according to the season in cloth 
or in stuff, and has no one necessary attention 
to any thing but the hell which rails to prayers 
twice a day : I say it would look like a fable to re¬ 
port that this gentleman gives away all which is the 
j overplus of a great lortune by secret methods to 
other men. It he has not the poinfrtif a numeious 
! train, and of professors of service to lie has eveiy 
day he lives the conseierno that the widow, the 
fathei less, the mourner, and the stranger, bless his 
unseen hand in their praycis. This humouiist gives 
up all the compliments which people of his own 
condition could make him, for the plcasuie of 
helping the afflicted, supple mg the needy, and be¬ 
friending the neglected. This humouiist keeps to 
himself much more than he wants, and gives a vast 
refuse of his superfluities to puichase heaven, and 
by freeing others fioni the temptations of wotldly 
want, to cariv a retinue with him thither. 

Of all men who affect living in a paitieulai way, 
next to this admirable chat actor, I am the most 
enamoured of Irus, whose condition will nut admit 
of such largesses, and who peihaps would not he 
capable of making them it ll weie. Irus, though he 
is now turned of fifty, has not appeared in the world 
in ins real diameter since live-and-twenty, at which 
age he ran out a small patrimony, and spent some 
time altei with rakes who had lived upon lnm. A 
eouise of ten yt'ais time passed in all the little 
alleys, by-paths, and sometimes open taverns and 
streets of tins town, gave Irus a peil’ect skill in 
judging of tile inclinations of mankind, and acting 
accordingly. He seriously considered he was poor, 
and the general honor which most men have of all 
who are in that condition. Iius judged very rightly, 
that while he could keep Ins poveity a se< ret, 
he should not feel the weight of it, he improved tins 
thought into an affectation of closeness and covet¬ 
ousness. Upon this one pnr.ciple lie resolved to 
govern his future life; and in the ihuty-sixth yoai 
of his age he repaired to Long-lane, and looked 
upon several diesses which hung there defected by 
their first masters, and exposed to the puichase ol 
the best bidder. At this place he exchanged lus 
gay shabbmess of clothes fit for a much younger 
man, to warm ones that wuuld he decent for a much 
older one. Irus came out thoroughly equipped from 
head to foot, with a little oaken cane, in the fuim of 
a substantial man that did not mind lus dress, turned 
of fifty. He had at this time filly pounds in ready 
money; and in this habit, vviih this lortune, he took 
his present lodging in St. Jolm-street, at the man¬ 
sion-house of a tailor’s widow, who washes, and 
can clear-starch his bands. From that time to this 
he has kept the main stoc k, without alteiation under 
or over to the value of five pounds, lie left off all 
his old acquaintance to a man, and all his arts 
of life, except the play of back-gammon, upon 
which he has more than bore his charges. Iius has, 
ever siuce he came into this neighbouihood, given 
all the intimations he skilfully could of being a 
close hunks worth money : nobody comes to visit 
him, he receives no letters, and tells his money 
morning and evening. He has from the public 
papers a knowledge ot what generally passes, shuns 
aUdiscourses of money, but shrugs his shoulders when 
you talk of securities ; he denies lus beisg rich, with 
the air which all do who are vain of being so. lie is 
the oracle of a neighbouring justice of the peace, who 
meets him at the coffee-house; the hopes that what hr 


has must come to somebody, and that he has no heirs, | 
have that effect wherever he is known, that he has i 
every d ay«#h ree or four invitations to dine at dif- J 
ferent places, which he generally takes care to 
choose in such a manner as not to seem inclined to 
the richer jnan. All the young men respect him, 
and say he is just the sumo man ho was when they 
weie hoys. lie uses no artifice in the world, but j 
makes use of men’s designs upon linn to get a j 
maintenance out of them. This lie can ics on by a ; 
certain peevishness (which he acts very well,) that 
no one would believe could possibly enter into the ! 
head of u poor fellow. Ilia mien, his dress, lus 
carnage, and lus language, are such, that you would 
be at a loss to guebs whether in the active part of his j 
life he had been a sensible citisen, or similar that i 
knew the world. These are the great eiieumstances , 
in the life of Irus, and thus dms he p.iss away his 
days, a stranger to mankind ; and at lus death, the 
worst that will be said ol him will he, that begot 
by every man who had expectations fioni him, mute 
than he had to leave him. ] 

1 have an inclination tojuiut the following letters; 
for I have heaid the authui ol them has somewheio 
or other seen me, and by an excellent faculty in j 
mimicry my correspondents tell me he can assume | 
my air, and give my lacitlnnity a slyness vvhuli di¬ 
verts moie than any thing I could say if 1 vveue 
pieseut. Thus I am glad my silence is atoned fui , 
to the good company m town, lie has earned his 
skill in imitation so far, as to have tinged a letter 
from my filend Sir Roger m such a inaunei, that 
any one hut 1, who am thomuglily acquainted with 1 
him, would have taken it lor genuine. 

“ Mu. SrivCTAToit, 

“ Having observed in Lilly’s grammar how sweetly 
Bacchus and Apollo run m averse; I have (to pie- 1 
serve the amity between them) called in Bacchus 
to the aid of my profession of the theatre. Bo that, 
while some people of quality are bespeaking plays of 
me to be acted on such a day, and otheis, hogs¬ 
heads tor their houses agam-t such a time ; 1 um 
wholly employed in the agreeable seivice of witand 
wine Sn, I have scut you Sir Roger de f’overlcy’s 
lotLei to me, which piay comply with in favour of ; 
the Bumper Tavern. Be kind, fin you know a 
playei’s utmost pride is the approbation of the 1 
Spec tutor. | 

“ 1 am your admirer, though unknown, 

“ lilClIAUD EsTCOUCT.” 

I 

<• TO MR. ESI COURT. j 

“ AT IUS HOUSE IN COVKNT-GARDlcN, 

“ Covcilcy, December 10th, 1711. j 

“ Oi.n Comical One, i 

“ The hogsheads of neat port came safe, and i 

have gotten thee good reputation in these pai U, and 
I atp glad to hear, that a fellow who has been laying 
out las money ever since ho was born, for the meie 
pleasure of wine, has bethought himself of joining 
profit anil pleasure together. Our sexton (pour 
man) having leceived strength from thy wine since 
lus fit of the gout, is hugely taken with it; he bays 
it is given by nature for the use of families, and that ; 
no steward’s table can be without it.; that it j 
strengthens digestion, excludes surfeits, fevers, and 
physic; which green wines of any kind cannot do. 




Oixrrit c irmltis uhqun, quid virus in angues 
a <lii«us f et rabidd* tradis ovilo lu|>a\ 

Oun, de Art An» nl 7 

But iomi‘ exclaim; What fmi/y rules your mind ? 
Would you increase the cialt ol woinanknul ? 

Tf.u h them new wiles and carts 7 As well you may 
Instinct a snake to kite, or wolf to prey —wonorevk 
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Truy get a pure snug room, and I hope next term to | a little cluster of women sitting together in the 
help to fill your Bumper with oui people of the , prettiest coloured hoods that I ever saw. One of 
club; but you must have no hells Stirling when the j them was blue, auother yellow, and another philo 
Spectator comes ; 1 forbore ringing to dinner while mot; the fourth was of a pink colour, and the fifth 
he was down with me in the country. Thank you of a pale green. I looked with as much pleasure 
for the little hams and Portugal onions; pray keep upon this little party-coloured assembly, ns upon a 
some always by you. You know my supper is only bed of tulips, and did not know at hrst’whetner it 
good Cheshire cheese, best mustard, a golden pippin, might not he an embassy of Indian queens; but 
attended with apipe of John Sly’s best. Sir llarry upon my going about into the pit, and taking them 
has stolen all your songs, and tells the stoiy of the in front, I vv»qgpnmcdiately undeceived, and saw so 
fitii of Novcmbet to peitection. much beauty in every faie, that I found them all to 

‘ 1 Yours to serve you, be English. Such eyes and bps, cheeks and fore 

“ Hoc; a it ok Covehi.kv. heads, could be the growth of no other country. 

“ Wc have lost old John since you were here.” The complexion of their faces hindered me from ob- 
'p serving any further the colour of their hoods, 

_. thugh I could easily perceive, by that unspeakable 

satisfaction which appeared in their looks, that their 
No. 2G. r i.'l THURSDAY, JANUARY 3, 1711-12. own thoughts were wholly taken up on those pretty 
, , ornaments they wore upon their heads. 

a .lneis J et rabida 1 tra.Iis ovile tuple. 1 am »'<ormed that this fashion spicads daily, 

One, de Art Am ul 7 insomuch that the Whig and To] v ladies begin al 

n , , . , , , ,, ready to hang out different colours, and to show 

But some exclaim; What henry rules vnur imml r , b 1 

Would you increase the cialt ol wuinaiilaml 7 their principles in (heir head-dress. Nay, it I may 

Tcai ti them new wiles uml arts 7 As well you may believe my friend Will Honeycomb, there is a 

Instinct a snake to Into, nr wolflo prey — f onarsvk certain old coquette of Ins acquaintance, who intends 

Ova of the folhois, if I am lightly informed, has j to appear very suddenly in a rainbow hood, like the 
defined a woman to be au animal that, delights j Ins m Dryden’s Virgil, not questioning but that 

m finely. 1 have alie uly treated of the sex in two [among mu h a variety of tolouis she sha‘1 have a 

or three papers, ■ ontormalily to tins definition ; and ' • Barm for eveiy heart. 

have in pailicular obseived, that m .til ages they | Jfy fncnd Will, who veiy much values himself 
have been more i.nctul than the men to adoin that 'upon his great insight into gallantry, tills me, that 
part of the head w Inch ive gi uei ally ' all the outside. ! he can already guess at the humour a lady is m by 
This ohscn.itinu is so very iiotoiious, that when her hood, as the courlieii of Monaco know the dis- 
in oiditiuiy disconiso yve say a man has a tine head, l position of their present cmpeioi by the colour of 
a long bead, or a good head, we express ourselves the dress whnh he puts on. When Mclesinda 
metaphoueally, and speak in relation to his under- wraps icr head in flame colour, her heart is set 
standing; whereas when wc say of a woman, she has upon execution. When she covers it with purple, 
a fine, a long, ot a good head, we speak only in re- 1 would not, says he, advise her lover to approach 
latum to her commode. her; but if she appears in white, it is peace, and he 

It is observed among hiids, that nature has la- 'may hand her out of hci box with safety, 
vished all her ornaments upon the male, who veiy [ Will informs me likewise, that these hoods may 
often appeals in a most beautiful head-dress win tlici he used as signals. Why el-e, says he, dors Cor- 
lt be a ciest, a comb, a tuft of leatheis, or a liatuial lielm alwrus put on a black hood when hci husband 
little plume, erected like a kind of pinnacle oil the is gone into the country? 

very top of the head. As Nature on the contrary! Such are my friend Honeycomb's dieams of gil- 
has pouted out liei charms m the greatest abundance jlautrv. For my own pait, 1 impute this diversity of 
upon the female pait of mu spec ios, so they arc veiy enjoins in the hoods to the diversity of complexion 
assiduous m bestowing upon themselves the finest in tile faces of my piefty count)ywomen. Ovid, in 
g.mutuics of ait. The peacock, ill all lus pride, his Art of I.ove, has given some precepts as to this 
does not display hall the i oluuis thdt appeal in the paitnular, though I find they Ule ditteieut from 
gaimenh ot a Iliitnli lady, when -he is. diessed ] those whnh piev.ul among the modems. lie re- 
eitliei lor a ball or a Inith day. I commends a red stuped silk to the pale eom- 

Rut to return to oiu female beads. The ladies ' plexion ; white to the brown, and daik to the fair, 
have been fin Seine time in a kind of moulting On the contrary, iny fiiend Will, who pieluiids to bo , 
season with regaid to that part of their diess, a greater master in this art than Ovid, tells me, j 
having cast gieat quantities of riband, luce, and that the palest features look the most agreeable in 
cambric, »Q{d in some measure reduced that pai t. of white sarcenet; that a face which is over-flushed a|> I 
the. human figure to the beautiful globular foim, pears to advantage in the deepest scarlet; and that 
winch is natural to it. We have tor a great while the darkest complexion u> not a little alleviated by a j 
expected what kind of ornament would bo substi- black hood. In short, he is for losing the colour of 
luted in the place ol those antiquated commodes, the face in that of the hood, as a lire burns dimly. 

Our female projectors were all the. last summer so and a candle goes half out. m the light of the sun. 

taken np with the improvement of their petticoats, “This,” says he, “ your Ovid himself has hmtod, 
that they had not time to attend to any thmg_clse; where lie treats of these matters, when hp tells ns 

hut having at length sufficiently ado. ued llieirlovvcr that the blue-water nymphs are dresspd in sky- 

parts, they now begin to turn their thoughts upon tile coloiued garments; and that Aurora, who always 
other extremity, as well remembering Mie old kitchen appears in idle light of the rising sun, is robed in 
proveib, “ that if you light the lire at both ends, saffron.” 

the middle will shift for itself.” Whether these his observations arc justly grounded 

I am engaged in this speculation by a sight I cannot tell; but l have often known nun, as we 
which I lately met with at the opera. As 1 was have stood together behind the ladies, praise or dia- 
, landing in the hinder part of a box, I took notice of praise the complexion of a face which he never saw, 
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from observing the colour of her hood, and [he] has 
been very seldom out in these his guesses. 

As 1 have nothing more at heart than the nonour 
and improvement of the fair sex, I cannot conclude 
this paper without an exhortation to the British 
ladies, that they would excel the women of all other 
nations as much in virtue jnd good sense as they 
do in beauty ; which they may certainly do, if they 
will be as industrious to cultivate their minds as 
they are to adorn their bodies. 1 Ahe mean while 
I shall recommend to their most serious considera¬ 
tion the saying of an old Creek poet • 

The mind, not the dress, adormtli woman 

c. 
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1<1 veto eat, quod ego mi hi putu pahuanum 
Me reperis^e, quomodo adolencentulus 
Mrretncum ingomaet more* ponit nowore. 

Mature ut cum coguorlt, perpetuo orient. 

Ttu Kim act v. sc 4 

This I conceive to he my master-piece, that I liavo dis¬ 
covered how unexpeileuoed youth may detect the artifices of 
bad women, and hy knowing them eaily.detest them for ever 

No vice or wickedness which people fall into 
from indulgence to demos which are natuial to all, 
ought to place them below the compassion of the 
virtuous part of the world which indeed often 
makes me n little apt to suspect the sincerity of their 
virtue, who are too warmly provoked at other 
people's personal sins. The unlawful commerce of 
the sexes is of all others the hardest to avoid; and 
yet there is no one which you shall hear the liguler 
part of womank.nd speak of with so little mercy. 
It is very ccitain that a modest woman cannot ab¬ 
hor the breach of chastity too much ; but pray let 
her hate it for herself, and only pity it in others. 
Will Honeycomb calls these over-offended ladies, 
the outrageously virtuous. 

I do not design to fall upon failures in general, 
with relation to the gift of chastity, but at present 
only enter upon that large field, and begin with the 
consideration of poorand public whores. The other 
evening, passing along near Covent-g.irden, I was 
jogged on the elbow as 1 turned into the piazza, on 
the right hand coming out of James-street, by a 
slim young girl of about seventeen, who with a pert 
air asked me if 1 was for a pint of wine. I do not 
know but I should have indulged my curiosity in 
having some chat with her, but that I am informed 
the man of the Bumper knows me; and it would 
have made a story for him not very agreeable to 
some part of my writings, though I have in others 
so frequently said, that 1 am wholly UDconceraed in 
any scene I am in but merely as a Spectator. This 
impediment being in my way, we stood under one 
of the arches by twilight; and there 1 could observe 
as exact features as I had ever seen, the most agree¬ 
able shape, the finest neek and bosom, in a word, 
the whole person of a woman exquisitely beautiful. 
She affected to allure me. with a forced wautonness 
in her look and air; but I saw it checked with 
hunger and cold : hor eves were wan and eager, 
her dress thin and tawdry, her micu genteel and 
childish. This strange figure gave me much an¬ 
guish of heart, and to avoid being seen with her, I 
went away, but could not forbear giving her a 
crown. The poor thing sighed, curtsied, and with 
ft blessing expressed with the utmost vehemence, 
turned from me. This cieature is what they call 
“ newly coino upon the town,” but who, falling I 
suppose into cruel hands, was loft in the first mouth 


from her dishonour, and exposed to pass through the 
| hands and discipline of one of those hags of hell 
j whom we call bawds. But lest I Bhould grow too 
i suddenly grave on this subject, and be myself out¬ 
rageously good, I shall turn to a scene in one of 
Fletcher’s plays, where this character is drawn, and 
the economy of whoiedom most admirably descubed. 
The passage 1 would point to is m the third scene of 
the second act of The Humorous Lieutenant. Leu- 
cippe, who is agent for the king’s lust, and bawds 
at the same time for the whole court, is vefy plea¬ 
santly introduced, reading her minutes as a person 
of business, with two maids, her under-secretaries, 
taking instructions ut a table before her. Her wo¬ 
men, both those under her present tutelage, and 
those which she is laying wait for, are alphabetically 
set down in her book; and as she is looking over 
the letter C in- a muttering voice, as if between 
soliloquy rind speaking out, she says, 

Her maidenhead will yield me, let me -no nnw. 

She is not fifteen they say. fm her complexion— 

Cine, Cloe, (line, here I have her, 

I'loe, the daughter of a country gentleman ; t 
Her ugo upon fifteen Now her complexion,— 

A lovely brown, here tis, eyes bl.uk and rolling. 

The body neatly built, she strikes a lute well, 

Sings most enticingly These helps consider d, 

Her maidenhead will amount to soon three hundred, 

Oi thiee hundred and fifty i row us, twill bear it handsomely . 
Her father s poor, some little share deducted, 

To buy him a hunting nag-. 

The creatures arc vei v well instructed m the cir- ' 
eumslauces and manners of all who arc any way- 
related to the fair one whom they have a design 
upon As (’loo is to be purchased with 350 ciowtiS, 
and the father l.iken off with a pad ; the merchant’s 
wife next to her, who abounds in plenty, is not to 
have downright money, but Ihe meicenaiy part uf 
her mind is engaged with a present of plate and e. I 
little ambition She is made to understand that it 
is a mail of quality who dies for her. The exami- 1 
nation of a young girl for business, and the eiytng 
down her value tor being a slight thing, together 1 
with every other circumstance in the scene, aie 
inimitably excellent, and have the true spirit of I 
comedy ; though it were to lie wished the author had j 
added a circumstance which should make Lcucippe’s ! 
business more odious. I 

It must not be thought a digression from my in¬ 
tended speculation, to talk of bawds in a discourse 
upon wenches : for a woman of the town is not ; 
thoroughly and properly such, without having gone I 
through the education of one of these houses. But j 
the compassionate case of very rnuny is, that they 
ure taken into such hands without any the least 
suspicion, previous temptation, or admonition to 
what place they are going. The last week I went 
to an inn in the city to inquire for some provisions 
which were sent by a waggon out of<$he country; 
and as I waited in one of the boxes till tho chamber¬ 
lain had looked over Ins parcels, I heard an old and 
young voice repealing the questions and responses 
of the church-catec hism. I thought it no breach 
of good manners to peep at a crevice, and look in at 
people so well employed ; but who should I see there 
iiuti'he most artful procuress in town, examining a 
most beautiful country girl, wbo had come up in the 
'same waggon with my things, “whether she was 
well educated, could forbear playing the wanton 
with servants and idle fellows, of which this town, 
says she, is too full.” At the same time, “ whether 
she knew enough of breeding, as that if a squire or 
a gentleman, or one that was her betters, should 
give her a civil salute, she could courtesy and be 
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bumble nevertheless.” Her innocent “ forsooths, j 
yeses and’t please yous, and she would do her cn -1 
deavuur,” moved the good old lady to take hor out of 
the hands of a country bumpkin, her brother, and 
hire her for her own maid, I staid till I saw them 
all march out to take couch; the brother loaded 
rvith a great cheese, he prevailed upon hei to take 
for her civilities to his sister. This poor creature’s 
fate is not far off that of her’s whom I spoke of 
above; and it is not do be doubted, but after she 
has been loDg enough u prey to lust, she will be de¬ 
livered over to famine. The ironical commenda¬ 
tion of the mdustiy and chanty of these antiquated 
ladies, these directors of sin, after they can no 
longer commit it, makes tip the beauty of the ini¬ 
mitable dedication to the Plain-Dealer, and is a 
master-piece of raillery on this vice. But to un- 
derstaud all the purlieus of this game the better, 
aud to illustrate this subject in fuiure discouises, 

I must venture myself, with my friend Will, into 
the haunts of beauty and gallantry ; from pampered 
vice in the habitations of the wealthy, to distressed 
indigent wickedness expelled the harbours of tlie 
brothel.—'1'. 

No. 267. J SATURDAY, JANUARY 5, 1711-12. 

Ccdile Ttoimuu scripture 1 *, eecbte Grail 

1‘bui‘kht El .14 Jib. 2 ver U5 

Give place, ye Neman and ye Grecian wits 

Tur re is nothing in nature so irksome as gcneinl 
discourses, especially when they turn chiefly upon 
words. For tins reason 1 shall wave the discussion 
of that point which was started some years since, 
whether Milton’s Paradise Lost may be called an 
heroic poem f Those who will not give it that title, 
may call it (if they please) a divine poem. It will 
be sufficient to its perfection, if it has in it all the 
beauties of the highest kind of poetry and as for 
those who allege it is not an heroic poem, they ad¬ 
vance no mole to the diminution of it, than if they 
should say Adam is not .-l'lneas, nor Eve Helen. 

I shall therefore examine it by the mins of epic 
poetry, and spo whether it. fails short of the Iliad or 
vEiieid, in the beauties which aie essential to that 
kind of writing. The first thing to he considered 
in an epic poem is the fable, which is ported or irn- 
pclfect, according as the action which it relates is 
more or less so. This action should have three 
qualifications in it. Eirst, it should he hut one ac¬ 
tion. Secondly, it should he an entire ac tion,; and, 
Thirdly, it should be a great action. To consider 
the action of the Iliad, vKueid, and Paradise Lost, 
in these three several lights. Homer, topreseivc 
the unity of his action, hastens into the midst of 
things, as Horace has observed. Had he gone up 
'o Leda’s egg, or begun much later, even at the 
rape of Helen, or the investing of Troy, it is mani¬ 
fest that the story of the poem would have been a 
series of several actions. He thcref'oie opens his 
poem with the discord of his princes, aud artfully 
interweaves, in the several succeeding parts of it, 
an account of eveiy thing material which relates to 
them, and had passed before that fatal dissension. 
After the same manner jEneas makes his first ap¬ 
pearance in the Tyrrhene seas, and w.thin sight of 
Italy, because the action proposed to be celebrated 
was that of his settling himself in Latium. But be¬ 
cause it was necessary for the reader to know what 
had happened to him in the taking of Troy, and in 
the preceding parts of his voyage, Virgil makes his j 


hero relate it by way of episode in the second and 
third books of tbc iEneid. The contents of both 
which books come before those of 'he first book in 
the thread of the story, though for preserving this 
unity of action they follow them in the disposition 
of the poem. Miltou, in imitation of these two great 
poets, opens his Paradise Lost with an internal 
council plotting the fall ot mail, which is the action 
he pi oposed to celebrate; aud as tor those great ac¬ 
tions, which preceded in point of time, the battle of 
the angels, and the creation of the world (which 
would have entuely destroyed the unity of the prin¬ 
cipal actiou, had he related them in the same order 
that they happened), he castthcin in the filth, sixth, 
and seventh books, by way of episode to this noble 
poem. 

Aristotle himself allows, that Homer has nothing 
to boast of as to the unity of Ins fable, though at 
the same time that great cutic and philosopher en¬ 
deavoured to palliate this imperfection in the Greek 
poet, by imputing it in some measure to the verv 
nature of an epic poem. Some have been of opi¬ 
nion, that the i-Encid also lahouis in this particular, 
and has Episodes which inay be looked upon as ex¬ 
crescences rather than as parts of the action. On 
the ecmtraiy, the poem which we have now under 
our consideration, hath no other episodes than such 
as naturally arise from the subject, and yet is tilled 
with such a multitude of astonishing incidents, that 
it gives us at the same tune a pleasuic of the greatest 
variety and of the greatest simplicity; uniform in 
its nature, thonyh diversified in the ececution,* 

I must observe also, that as Vngil, in tbc poem 
which was designed to celeb rale theongiual ot the 
Roman empire, has described the birth of its great 
rival, the Cailhaginian commonwealth ; Milton, 
with the like art in his poen#on the fall of man, 

, lias related the tall of those angels who are his pio- 
j fessed enemies. Besides the many other beauties 
j in such an episode, its running parallel with the 
! great action of the poem, haulers it fioin breaking 
ihe unity so much as anotbei episode would have 
j done, that had not so great alhnity with the prm- 
| cipal subject. In shoit, this is the same kind of 
beauty which the critics admire in the .Spanish Friar, 
or the Double Discovery, where the two different 
plots look like counter-parts and copies ot one 
another. 

The second qualification required in the action of 
an epic poem is, that it should be an entne action, 
j An action is entire when it. is complete mall Us 
i parts ; or, as Aristotle describes it, when it consists 
of a beginning, a middle, and an end. Nothing 
should go before it, lie intermixed with it, or follow 
after it, that is not related to it. As, on the con¬ 
trary, no single step should be omitted in that just 
and regular process winch it must bo supposed to 
take limn its original to its consummation. Thus 
we see the anger of Achilles m its birth, its cou- 
Unuauce, and effects ; and rlitieas's settlement in 
Italy carried on through ail the oppositions in lus 
way to it both by sea and land. The action m 
Milton excels (I think) bofh the former in this par¬ 
ticular : we see it contrived in hell, executed upon 
earth, and punished by Heaven. The parts of it 
are told m the most distinct manner, and grow out 
of one another in the most nuturul older. 

The third qualification of an epic poem is ita 
greatness. The anger of Achilles was of such urn- 

» The clause in Italics is not in Die original paper in olio. 
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sequence that it embroiled the kings of Greece, de¬ 
stroyed the heroes of Troy, and engaged all the 
gods in factions. gEneas’s settlement in Italy pro¬ 
duced the Ciesars and ga\e birth to the Roman em¬ 
pire. Milton’s subject was still greater than cither 
of the former; it does not deteimine the fate of 
single persons or nations; but of a whole species. 
The muled powers o! cell ate joined togctnci lor 
the destruction of mankind, which they effected in 
pari, and would have completed, had not Omnipo¬ 
tent e itself interposed. The principal actors are 
man in bis greatest perfection, and woman in her 
highest beauty. Their enemies aie the (alien angels; 
the Messiah their fnend, and the Almighty their 
protector. In ehoit, every thing that is great m the 
whole circle of being, whether within the verge of 
nature, or out of it, has a pioper part assigned it m 
this admirable poem. 

In poetry, as in architecture, not only the whole, 
but the pimeipal members, and every pait of them, 
should be gieat. I will not presume to say, that the 
book of games m the gEneid, or thut m the Iliad, 
aie not of this nature; nor to repnhend Virgil’s 
simile ot the top, and many others ol the same kmc 
in I he Iliad, as liable to any ccnsuio in this parti¬ 
cular; but I think we may say, without delegating 
fri.m those wondeifui peilblinauces, that their is an 
unquestionable magnificence m cvcij part of Pata- 
dise Lost, and indeed a n.iich gjeaiot than could 
have been loiined upon any pagan system. 

but Austotle, by the giratuoss of the action, 
docs not only mean that it should be gieat in its na¬ 
ture, but also in its dilution, or, m otliei words, that 
it should have a due length m it, as well as what we 
propoily call greatness. The just measure ot this 
| kind of magnitude, he explains by the following si- 
i mihtude: An aiinndl no bigger than a mite, cannot 
j uppeal pcifect to the eye, because the sight takes it 
I m at once, and has only aionfuscd idea ot the whole, 

| and not a distinct idea ot all its parts; it, on the 
contiary, you should suppose an animal of ten 
j thousand luilongs in length, the eye would he so 
j tilled with a single pait ol it, that it could not give 
the mind an idea ot the whole What these am- 
! mals are to the eye, a very short or a \eiy long ac¬ 
tion would he to the mernoty. The fust would he, 
as it were, lost aud swallowed up by it, and the other 
difficult to he contained m it. Ilomei and Virgil 
have shown their principal nit in this particular; 
the action of the Iliad, aud that ot the aEucnl, were 
in themselves exceeding short, but are so beautifully 
extended and diversified by the invention of epi¬ 
sodes, and the machinery of gods, with the like 
poetical ornaments, that they make up an agreeable 
story, sufliefbnt to employ the mcmoiy without ovei- 
dunging it. Milton’s at turn is clinched with such 
a variety of circumstances, that l have taki n as 
much pleasuie in reading the contents of his books, 
as in the best invented story I over met with. It is 
possible, that the traditions on whnh the ILad mud 
gErioid were built, had more circumstances m them 
than the history of the fall of man, as it is related 
m Scripture. Besides, it was easier for Homer and 
Virgil to dash the truth with fiction, as they were 
in no dangei of offending the religion of their 
country by it. But as for Milton, lie had not only a 
very few circumstances upon which to raise his poem, 
but was also obliged to proceed with the greatest 
caution in every thing that he added nut of his own 
invention. And indeed, notwithstanding all the 
restraint he was under, he has filled his story with 
so many surprising incidents, which bear so closq 


an analogy with what is delivered in holy writ, 
that it is capable of pleasing the most delicate 
reader, without giving offence to the most scru¬ 
pulous. 

The modern critics have collected from several 
hints in the Iliad and oEneid the space of time, 
which is taken up by the action of each of those 
poems; hut as a great part of Milton’s story was 
tiansacled in regions that lie out of the reach of the 
sun and the sphere of day, it is impossible to gratify 
the reader with such a calculation, which indeed 
would bo more curious than instructive; none of 
the cutics, either ancient or modem, having laid 
down rules to circumscribe the action of an epic 
poem with any determined number of years, days, 
or hours. 

This piece of criticism on Milton’s sl’aradise 
Lost shall be carried on in the following Saturday’s 
papers —L. 
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Minus aptus ncutis 

Nimbus huium iionmmm —Hon. 1 S.it. in. 29 

—-----—-unlit 

for lively sallies of corpulent vvil —Chri cn 

Ii is not that I think I have been mine witty than 
I ought of late, that at present 1 wholly foibear any 
attempts towards it: I am of opinion that I ought ! 
sometimes to lav hetoie the world the plain letteis 
ot uiv concspniidents in the ait lei* diess in which 
they hastily send them, that the render may see L 
nm not an user aud judge mj self, but tli.it the in¬ 
dictment is properly and fanly laid before I piu- 
cced against the cmninal. ; 

“ Mil. SPECTATOR, 

“ As vnu are spectator-general, l apply myself to 
* on in the tollnsiing ease, viz I do not wear a sword, | 
hut I often divert myself at the the.itie, whole I : 
ficquently see a set of (allows pull plain people, by | 
wav of humour and frolic, by the nose, upon tnvo- ; 
Inns or no occasions. A fi lend of mine the other j 
night applauding vv hat a graceful exit Mr. Wilks i 
made, one of those nose-wnngers overhearing him, j 
pinched him bj the nose, I was in the pit the ; 
other night (when it was verj much crowded), a | 
gentleman leaning upon me, and viqy heavily, I j 
very civilly requested him to remove Ins hand; for j 
which he pulled me liy the nose. I would not re- | 
sent it in so public a pla<-e, because 1 was unwilling 
to create a disturbance; but have since reflected ! 
upon it as a tiling that is unmanly and disingenuous, t 
renders the nose-puller odious, and makes the per¬ 
son pulled by the nose look little aud contemptible. 
This grievance 1 humbly request you would endea- 
«eur to redress. 

“ I am your Admiier, &c. 

“ James Easy." 

“ Mr. Spectator, 

“ Your disenuise of the 29th of December,* on i 
love and marriage, is of so useful a kind, I hat I j 
cannot forbear adding my thoughts to yours on this I 
subject. Melhiuks it is a misfortune, that the mar¬ 
riage-state, which in its own nature is adapted to I 
give us the eompletest happiness this life is capable | 
of, should he so uncomfortable a one to so many as i 
it’ daily proves. But the mischief generally pro¬ 
ceeds from the unwise choice people make for them- | 


* We. 261. 
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selves, and an expectation of happiness from things 
nut capable of giving it. Nothing but the good 
qualities of the person beloved can be a foundation 
for a love of judgment and discretion; and whoever 
expects happiness from any thing but virtue, wis¬ 
dom, good-humour, and a similitude of manners, 
will find themselves widely mistaken. But how 
few are there who seek after these things, and do 
not rather make riches their chief, if. not their only 
aim? How rare is it for a man, when he engages 
himself in the thoughts of marriage, to place his 
hopes of having in such a woman a constant agree¬ 
able companion ? Ouo who will divide his cares, 
and double his joys ? Who will manage that share 
of his estate he entrusts to her with care, with pru- 
douce and frugality, govern his house with economy 
and discretion, and be an ornament to himself anil 
family ? Where shall we find the man who looks 
out for one who places her chief happiness in the 
practice of vntue, and makes her duty her continual 
pleasure ? No, men rather seek for money as the 
complement of all their desires; and, regardless 
of what kind'of wives they take, they think riches 
will be a minister to all kind of pleasures, and en¬ 
able them to keep mistresses, horses, hounds; to 
Irmk, feast, and game with their companions, pay 
,eir debts conti acted by former extravagancies, 
nr some such vile and unworthy end • and indulge 
themselves in pleasures which arc a shame and 
scandal to human nature. Now as for women, 
how few of them are there, who place the happiness 
of their marriage in the having a wise and virtuous 
friend i 1 One who will be faithful and just to all, 
and constant and loving to them? Who with care 
and diligence will look after and improve the estate, 
and, without grudging, allow whatever is prudent 
and convenient? Rather, bow few are there, who 
do not place their happiness in outshining others in 
pomp and show i and that do not think within them¬ 
selves when they have married such a rich person, 
that none o) their acquaintance shall appear so fine 
in their equipage, so adorned in their persons, or so 
magnificeut in their furniture as themselves ? Thus 
their heads are filled with vain ideas; and I 
heartily wish I could say that equipage and show 
were not the chief good of so many women as I fear 
it is. . 

“ After this manner do both sexes deceive them¬ 
selves, and bring reflections and disgrace upon the 
most happy and most honourable state of life; 
whereas, if they would but correct their depraved 
taste, moderate their ambition, and place their 
happiness upon proper objects, we should not find 
felicity m the marriage state such a wonder in the 
world as it now is. , . 

“ 8ir, if you think these thoughts worth inserting 
among your own, be pleased to give them a bettor 
dress: and let them pass abroad; and you will 

'bilge . 

“ Your Admirer, 

A. B.” 

“ Mr. Spectator, 

“ As I was this day walking in the street, there 
happened to pass by on the other side of the wa$ a- 
beauty, whose charms were so attracting, that it 
drew my eyes wholly on that side, insomuch that 
1 neglected my own way, and chanced to run my 
nose directly against a post: which the lady no 
sooner perceived, but she fell into a fit of laughter, 
(hough at the same timo she was spnsible that she 
herself was the cause of my misfortune, which, in 


my opinion, was the greater aggravation of her 
crime. I being busy wining off the blood which 
trickled down my face, had not time to acquaint 
her with her barbarity, as also with *my resolution, 
viz. never to look out of my way for one of her sex 
more: therefore, that your humble servant may be 
revenged, he desires you to insert this in one of 
your next papers, which he hopes will be a warning 
to all the rest of the women-gazers, as well as to 
poor 

“ Anthony Gapk.” 

“ Mr. Spectator, 

“ I desire to know in your next, if the merry 
game of ‘ The parson has lost his cloak,’ is not 
mightily in vogue among the fine ladies this Christ¬ 
mas, because 1 see they wear hoods of all colours, 
which I suppose is for that purpose. If it is, and 
Ou think it proper, I will carry some of these 
oods with me to our ladies in Yorkshire; because 
they enjoined mo to bring them something from 
London that was very new. If you can tell any 
thing in which I can obey their commands more 
agreeably, be pleased to inform me, and you will 
extremely oblige 

“ Your humble Servant.” 

“ Mr. Spectator, Oxford, Dec. 29. 

“ Since you appear inclined to be a friend to 
tbe distressed, I beg you would assist me in an affair 
uuder which I have suffered very much. The 
reigning toast of this place is Puletia; I have pur¬ 
sued her with the utmost diligence this twelve- 
month, and find nothing stands in my way but one 
who flattors her more than I can. Pride is her 
favourite passion; therefore if you would be so far 
my friend as to make a favourable mention of me 
in one of your papers, I believe I should not fail 
m my addresses. The scholars stand in rows, as 
they did to be sure in your time, at her pew-door; 
and she has all the devotion paid to her by a crowd 
of youths who are unacquainted with the sex, and 
have inexperience added to their passion. How- 
ever, if it succeeds according to my vows, you will 
make me the happiest man in the world, and the 
most obliged amongst all 

“ Your humble Servants.” 

“ Mr. Spectator, 

“ I came to my mistress’s toilet this morning, 
for I am admitted when her face is stark naked: 
she frowned and cried pish when I said a thing 
that I stole ; and I will be judged by you whether 
it was not very pretty. ‘ Madam,’ said I, * you 
shall forbear that part of your dress; it may be well 
in others, but you cannot place a patch where it 
does not hide a beauty.’ T. 
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Most tars is uow our old simplicity —Dunum. 

I was this morning surprised with a great 
knocking at the door, when my landlady’s daughter 
,came up to me, and told me that there was a man 
below desired to speak with me. Upon my asking 
her who it was, she told me it was a Very grave 
elderly person, but that she did not know his name, 
t immediately went down to him, and found him to 
be the coachman of my worthy friend, Sir Roger da 
Coverley. He told me that hie master come to 

X 
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town last night, and would be glad to tako a turn 
with me in Gray’s-irin walks. As I was wondering 
with myself what had brought Sir Roger to town, 
not having lately received any letter from him, ho 
told me that his master Was come up to get a sight 
of Prince Eugene, and that be desired I would im¬ 
mediately meet him. 

I was not a little pleased with the curiosity of the 
old knight, though I did not much wonder at it, 
having heard him say more than once iu private 
- discourse, that he looked upon Prince Eugenio (for 
sc the knight always calls him) to be a greater man 
than Scamleibeg. 

I was no sooner come into Gray’s-inn walks, but 
I beard my friend hemming twiCe or thrice to himself 
wirh great vigour, for he loves to clear his pipes in 
good air (to make use of his own phrase), and is 
not a little pleased with any one who'takcs notice qf 
the strength which be still exerts in his morning 
hems. 

I was touched with a secret joy at the sight of the 
good old man, who, before he saw me, was engaged 
in conversation with a beggar-man that had asked 
an alms of him. I could bear my friend elude him 
for not finding out some work ; but at the same time 
saw him put his hand in his pocket and give him 
six-pence. 

Our salutations were very hearty on both sides, 
consisting of many kind shakes of the hand, and 
several affectionate looks which we cast upon one 
another. Aftei which the knight told me my good 
friend his chaplain was very well, and much at my 
service, and that the Sunday before he had made a 
most incomparable sermon out of Dr. Barrow. “ I 
have left,” says he, “ all my affairs in his hands, 
and being willing to lay an obligation Upon 1 him, 
have deposited with him thirty marks, to be dis¬ 
tributed among his poor parishioners,” 

, He then proceeded to acquaint me with the wel¬ 
fare of Will Wimble. Upon which he put his hand 
into his fob and presented me in lus name with a 
tobacco-stopper, telling me that Will had been busy 
all the beginning of the winter in turning great 
quantities of them ; and that he made a present of 
one to every gentleman in the country who has good 
principles, and smokes. He added, that poor Will 
was at present under great tribulation, for that Tom 
Touchy bad. taken the law of him for cutting some 
hazel sticks out of one of his hedges. 

Among other pieces of news which the knight 
brought from his country-seat, he informed roe that 
Moll White was dead, and that about a month after 
her death the wind was so very high that it blew 
down the end of one of his barns. “ But for my 
own part,” says Sir Roger, “ I do not think that 
the old woman had any hand In it ” 

„ He afterward fell into an account of the diver¬ 
sions which bad passed in his house during the 
holidays: for Sir Roger, after the laudable cus- 
tom-pf his ancestors, always keeps open house at 
Christmas. 

1 learned from him that he had killed eight fat 
hogs, for this season, that be had dealt about his 
chines very liberally amongst his neighbours, and 
that in particular he had sent a string of hogs’ pud- 
: dings with a pack of cards to every poor family in 
the parish, w I have- often thought,^ says Sir 
Roger, “ it happens vary well that Christmas 
: should fall out in the middle of winter. It is the 
most dead uncomfortable time of the year, when the 
poor people wonld suffer very much from their po¬ 
verty and cold, if they had not good cheer, warm 


fires, and Christmas gambols to support them. I 
love to rejoice their poor hearts at this season, end 
to see the whole village merry in my great ball. 

I allow a double quantity of malt to my small-beer, 
and set it a running for twelve days to every one 
that calls for it, . I have always a piece ot cold 
beef and a mince-pio upon the table, and am 
wonderfully pleased to see my tenants pass away a 
whole evening jn playing their innocent tricks, and 
smutting one another. Our friend Will Wimble is 
as merry as any of them, and shows a’thousand 
roguish tricks upon tbese occasions.” 

I was very much delighted with the reflection of 
my old friend, which carried so much goodness in 
it. He then launched out into the praise of the 
late act of parliament for securing the Church of 
England,* and told me with great satisfaction, that 
he believed it already began to take effect, for that a 
rigid dissenter, who chanced to dine at his houso on 
Chnstiuas-day, had been observed to eat very plen¬ 
tifully of bis plum-porridge. 

After having dispatched all our country matters. 
Sir Roger made several inquiries concerning the 
club, and particularly of his old antagonist Sir 
Andre# Freeport. He asked me with a kind of 
smile whether Sir Andrew had not taken advantage 
of his absence, to vent among them some of his re- i 
publican doctrines; but soon after gathering up his 
countenance into a more than ordinary seriousness, 

“ Tell me truly,” says he, “ don’t you think Sir 
Andrew had a hand in the Pope’s procession ?” But 
without giving mo time to answer him, “Well, 
well,” says he, “ I know you arc a, wary man, and 
do not care to talk of public matters.” 

The knight then asked me if I had seen Prince 
Eugenio, and made me promise to get him a stand 
in some convenient place where he might have a 
full sight of that extraordinary man, whose presence 
did so much honour to the British nation. He 
dwelt very long on the praises of this great general, 
and I have found that since I was with him in the 
country, he had drawn many observations together 
nut of his reading in Baker’s Chronicle and other 
authors, who always lie in his hall-window, which 
very much redound to the honour of this prince. 

Having passed away the greatest part of the 
morning in hearing the knight’s reflections, which 
were partly private and partly political, he asked 
me if I would smoke a pipe with him over a dish of 
coffee at Squire’s? As I love the old man, 1 tako 
delight in complying with every thing that is agree¬ 
able to him, and accordingly waited on hun to the 
coffee-house, where his venerable figure drew upon 
us the eyes of the whole room. He had no sooner 
seated himself at the upper end of the high table, 
but he called for a clean pipe, a paper of tobacco, a 
dish of coffee, a wax-candle, and the Supplement,f 
with such an air of cheerfulness and good-humour, 
that all tbftboys in the coffee-room (who seemed to 
take pleasure in serving him) were at once em¬ 
ployed on his several errands, insomuch that no¬ 
body else could coma at a dish of tea, until the 
knight had got all his conveniences about him.—L, 


* Slat, 10 Ann cap. 1 Tba act against occasional con¬ 
formity. 

t A periodical paper. 
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DUclt entm cithu, meminitque llbentiui illuti. 

Vuod quia deride t, qusro quod proba t - - ' Hob. 1 Ep. it £62. 

For what's derided by Ute censuring crowd. 

Is drought eg mote than what is just and good.—C evdem. 

There Is a lust in man uo power can tame. 

Of loudly publ ishing his neighbour's shame; 

On eagle's wingit invidious scandals fly. 

While virtuous actions are hut horn, and die.—E of Con at 

Sooner tve Ijarn, and seldo.npr forget. 

What critics scorn, than what they highly rate. 

Houses'* Letters, vol. it p. 222. 


«es ia tormenting tbeir admirer*. The lady who ■ 
pine* for the man whom she treats witjj *0 much ita-> 
pertinence and inconstancy, i» drawn with much art 
and humour. Her resolutions to be eittremely civil,' 
but her vanity rising just at the instant she re¬ 
solved to express herself kindly, arc described as by " 
one who hau studied the sex. But when my admi¬ 
ration is fixed upon this excellent character, and two 
or three others m the play, I must confess I was 
moved with the utmost indignation, at the trivial, 
What critics scorn, than what they highly rate, senseless, and unnatural representation of the chap. 

Hoobes's Letters, vol. il p, 222. lain. It is possible there may be a pedant in holy 
r „ . , orders, and we h^i/e seen one or two of them in the 

I no not know that I have been m greater do- woria . but ,„ ch a .Roller as Sir Roger* so bereft' 

light for these many years, than in beholding the of all „ mnnef of p^; Which is the characteristic of 
boxes at the play the last tune '1 It, Scornful Lady, apt , ddntj is wha t one would not believe would come 
was acted So great au assembly of 'adies placed 1Xit0 t!lt . head of the same man who drew the rest of 
in gradual rows in all the ornaments of jewels, the pla Th8 meting between Wolford and him 
silks, and colours, gave so lively and gay an impres- „ how8 ft wrttch wllhout any not j <m „f t l le dignity of 
sum to the heart that luethought the season ot the bls f unctlon ; and it is out of all common sense that 
)ear was vanished ; and 1 did uot think it an ill ex- j ie 9 h 0 u]d give an account of himself "as one sent 
pressmn of a young follow who stood near me, that four or fi ve mlleg a moril i u „ ou f oot> for egg*/’ 

called the boxes those “ beds of tulips.” It was a It is uot to bo deuled) ^ ut tbij) partj ftt)d that of the 

pretty variation of the prospect, when any one of maid wh(jm he makcs love w / ai . e excellently well 
those line ladies rose up and did honour to herself performed; but a thing which '* blumeablc m itself, 
ana ine.ul at a distance, by curtseying; and gave grows still mure so by the success in the execution 
opportunity to that friend to show her charms to 0 f j fl g0 mean'a thing to gratify a loose age 

the same advantage in returning the salutation. W ith a scandalous representation of what is re- 
Here that aciion is as proper and graeclul, as it is putable among men, not to say what is sacred, that 
at church unbecoming and impertinent. By the uo beautv. no excellence in an author ought to atone 
way 1 must take the liberty to observe that I did not f or jt. „^ sucb excellence is an aggravation of his 
see auy one who is usually so full ot civilities at guilt,andanargumPiitthat,heerrsaguiustthecon- 
enurth, offer at any such indecorum during any pait vietion of hi* own understanding and conscience, 
of the action ofthe play. Such beautiful prospects Wit should be tried by this rule, and an audience 
gladden our minds, and when considered in general, should rise against such a scene as throws down the 
give innocent and pleasing ideas. lie that dwells reputation of any thing, which the consideration of 
upon any one object of beauty, may fix his imagi- religion or decency should preserve from contempt, 
nation to his disquiet; but the contemplation of a qj ut a p tblg evd ar i SC8 f rnm tM s n ,i e conuption of 
whole assembly together is a defence against the en- m i Ildj that makes men resent offences against their 
croachment of desire. At least to me, who have virtue, less than those against their understanding 
taken pains to look at beauty abstracted iroin the An author shall write as if he thought there was uot 
consideration of its being the object of desire ; at na(t mjm of honour or woman of chastity in the 
power, only as it sits upon another, without any house, and come off with uppluuse: for an insult 
hopes of partaking any share of it; at wisdom and upon all the ten commandments with the little 
capacity, without any pretensions to rival or envy critics is not so bad as the breach of an unity of time 
its acquisitions. I say to mo, who am really free and pblcc _ Half wits do not apprehend the misenes 
from forming any hopes by beholding tliepersons of that must necessarily flow' from a degeneracy of 
beautiful women, or warming myselt iuto ambition manners; nor do they know that order is the sup¬ 
front the successes of other men, this world is not port of society. Sir Roger and bis mistress are 
only a mere scene, but a very pleasant one. Did monsters of the poet's own forming ; the sentiment* 
mankind but know the freedom which there is in m both of them are such as do not arise in fools of 
keeping thus alooffrom the world, I should have moic their education. We all know that a silly scholar, 
imitators, than the poworfullesfcman in the nation lias instead of being below every one he meets with, 1 * 
lollowers. To be no man's rival in love, or eornpe- apt to be exalted above the iauk of such as are really 
titor in business, is a character which, if it does not his superiors ; his arrogance is always founded upon 
recommend you as it ought to benevolence among particular notions of distinction iu his own head, 
those whom 


recommend you as it ought to benevolence among particular notions of distinction iu his own head, 
those whom you live with, yet ha* it certainly this accompanied with a pedantic acorn of all fortune 
etfect, that you do not stand so much in need of their and pre-eminence, when Compared with his knowledge 
approbation, as you would if you aimed at it more, and learning This very one character of Sir Roger, 
in setting your heart on the same things which the as sd iy as it really is, has done more towards the a is- ' 
generality doat on. By this means, and with this puragepfent of holy orders, aud consequently of virtue 
easy philosophy, I am never less at a play than itself, t&ffly all the wit of that author, or any other, 
when I am at the theatre; but indeed I am seldom could make up for in the conduct of the longest life 
«o well pleased with action as in that place ; .for most after if, I do not pretend,, in saying this, to give 
men follow nature no longer than while they are in niysfelf airs of more virtue than my neighbours, out 
their night-gowns, and all the busy part of the day Jssert it from the principle* by which mankind 
are in characters which they neither become, nor must always be governed. SaRiesof imagination are 

act in with pleasure to themselves or their be- to be overlooked, When they are committed out of 

holders. But to return to my ladies I was very __ ' 

well nleased to see *o great a crowd of them a»- 1 

«,* „ _i._ wherein the heroine as the * In former thnespriMt* were distinguished by *h««4dttio» 

sembled at a play, wherein the heroine, a* the f§(r to th#lr Christian n«mu, u If they had beea *nkbt*» 

phrase is, l* so just a picture of the vanity of the gee Dodslev's Old Plays, patriot. 

X 2 
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warmth in the recommendation of what is praise¬ 
worthy; but a deliberate advancing of vice, with &U 
tho wit in the world, is as ill au action as any that 
comes before the magistrate, and ought to be re¬ 
ceived as such by the people.—!'. 


No. 271.] THURSDAY, JaN. 10, 171142. 

MiUe tr aliens vartos ad verso sole colores.—Vmo. Ain. Iv. 701. 
Drawing a thousand colours from the light, —Dry din. 

I kecbive a double advantage from tbe letters of 
juay correspondents ; first, us they show me which 
of my papers are most acceptable to (hem; and in 
the next place, as they furnish me with materials 
for new speculations. Sometimes indeed I do not 
make use of the letter itself, but form the hints of it 
into plans of my own invention; sometimes 1 take 
the liberty to change the language or thought into 
my own way of speaking and thinking, and always 
(«i it can be done without prejudice to the sense) 
omit the many compliments and applauses which are 
usually bestowed upon me. 

Besides the two advantages above mentioned, 
which I receive from the letters that are sent me, 
they give mo an opportunity of lengthening out my 
paper by the skilful management of the subscribing 
part at the end of them, which peihaps does not a 
little conduce to the ease both of nij self and reader. 

Some will have it, that I otten write to myself, 
and am tho only punctual conespondent I have. 
This objection would indeed be material, were tho 
letters I communicate to the public stuffed with my 
own commendations; and if instead of endeavouring 
to divert or instruct my readers, I admired ia them 
tlie beauty of my own performances. But I shall 
leave these wise conjccturers to their own ima¬ 
ginations, and produce the three following letters 
lor the entertainment of the day;— 

“ Sib, 

“ 1 was last Thursday in on assembly of ladies, 
where there were thirteen different colouied hoods. 
Your Spectator of that day lying upon the table, 
they ordered me to read it to them, winch I did with 
a very clear voice, until I came to the Greek veise 
at the end of it 1 must confess I was a little startled 
at its popping upon me so unexpectedly. However, 

I covered my confusion as well as I could, and after 
having muttered two or three hard words to myself, 
laughed heartily, and cried, ' a very good jest, fuith.’ 
The ladies desired me to explain it to them; hut 1 
begged their pardon for that, and told them, that if 
it had been proper for them to hear, they might be 
sure the author would not have wrapped it up in 
Greek. I then let drop several expressions, as if 
there was something in it thut was not fit to be 
spoken before a company of ladies. Upon which the 
matron of the assembly, who was dressed in a cherry- 
coloured hood, commended the discretion of the 
writer for having thrown his filthy thoughts into 
Greek, which was likely to corrupt but few of his 
readers, At the same time she declared herself very 
well pleased that he had not given a decisive opinion 
upon the new-fashioned hoods; * for to tell you 
truly,’ says she, 1 1 was afraid he would have made 
us ashamed to show our heads.' Now, Sir, you must 
know, since this unlucky accident happened to me 
in a company of ladies, among whom 1 passed for u 
most ingenious man, 1 have consulted one who is 
well versed in the Greek language, and he assures 
me upon his word that your late quotation means 


' no more than that “ manners, not dress, are the 
I ornaments of a woman.” If this comes to the 
] knowledge of my female admirers, I shall bo very 
hard put to it to bring myself off handsomely. In 
tho meanwhile, I give you this account, that you 
may take care hereafter not to betray any of your 
well-wishers into the like inconveniences. It is in 
the number of these that I leg leave to subscribe 
myself, 

•• Tom Trip*it.” 

“ Mr. Spectator, 

" Y our readers are so well pleased with your cha¬ 
racter of Sir Roger deCoverley, that there appeared 
a sensible joy in every coffee-house, upon hearing 
the old knight was come to town. I am now with a 
knot of his admirers, who make it their joint re¬ 
quest to you, that you would give us public notice 
of the window or balcony where the knight intends to 
make his appearance. He has already given great 
satisfaction to several who have seen him at Squires’s 
coffee-house. If you think fit to place your shori 
face at Sir Roger’s left elbow, we shall lake the 
bint, and gratefully acknowledge so great a favour. 

“ I am, Sir, 

“ Your most devoted humble Servant, 

“C. D.” 

” Sir, 

“ Knowing that you are very inquisitive after 
every thing that is curious in nature, I will wait on 
you, if you please, in the dusk of the evening, with 
my show upon my back, which I carry about with 
me in a box, as only consisting of a man, a woman, 
and a horse. The two first are married, in which 
state the little cavalier has so well acquitted himself, 
that his lady is with child. The big-bellied woman 
and her husband, with their whimsical palfrey, are 
so very light, that when they are put together into 
a scale, anoidinary man may weigh down the whole 
family. The little man is a bully in his uature ; but 
when he grows choleric, I confine turn to his box 
until his wrath is over, by which means I have hi¬ 
therto prevented him fioni doing mischief. His 
horse is likewise very vicious, for which reason 1 am 
forced to tie him close to his manger with a pack- 
thiead. The woman is a coquette. She struts as 
much as it is possible for a lady of two feet high, and 
would ruin me in silks, were not the quantity that 
goes to a large pincushion sufficient to make her 
a gown and petticoat. She told me the other day, 
that she heard the ladies wore coloured hoods, and 
ordered mo to get her one of the finest blue. I am 
forced to comply with het demands while she is in 
her present condition, being very willing to have 
more of the same breed. I do not know what she 
may produce me, but provided it be a show I shall 
be very well satisfied. Such novelties* should not, 

1 think, be concealed from the British Spectator; 
for which reason 1 hope you will excuse this pre¬ 
sumption in 

“ Your most dutiful, most obedient, 

and most humble Servant, 


• Three dwarfs, a little man, a woman equally diminutive 
and a hone proportionality so, were on exhibition tu London 
about this time. 
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No. 272-1 FRIDAY, JANUARY, 11, 1711-12. 

-Longa cut Inluna, tongas 

Ambages-Vino. Ain i. 345. 

Cieat is the injury, and tong the tale. 

“ Mk, Spectator, 

“ The occasion of this latter is of so great im¬ 
portance, and the circumstances of it such, that I 
know you will but think it just to insert it, in pre- 
• ference of all other matters that can present them¬ 
selves to your consideration. I need not, after 
I have said this, tell you that I am in love. 
The circumstances of my passion I shall let you 
understand as well as a disordered mind will 
admit. ‘ That cursed pickthank, Mrs. Jane !’ Alas, 
I am railing at one to you by her name, as fa¬ 
miliarly as if you were acquainted with her as 
well as myself: but I will tell you all, as fast as 
the alternate interruptions of love and anger will 
give me leave. Theie is the most agreeable young 
woman in the world, whom I am passionately in 
love with, and from whom l have for some space of 
time received as great marks of favoui as were fit 
for her to give,or me to desire. The successful 
progress of the affair, of all others the most essential 
towards a man’s happiness, gave a new life und 
spirit not only to my behaviour and discourse, but 
also a certain grace to all my actions in the coin- 
1 merce of life, m all things however remote from 
love You know the predominant passion spreads 
itself through all a man’s transactions, and exalts or 
depresses him according to the nature ot such pas 
sion. Hut, alas ! I have not yet begun my story, 
and what is the use of making sentences and obser¬ 
vations when a man is pleading for his life ? To 
begin then. This lady has corresponded with me 
under the names of love, she my Belinda, I her 
Cleanthes. Though I am thus well got into the 
account of my atf.ur, 1 cannot keep in the thread of 
it so much as to give you the character of Mrs. 
Jane, whom 1 will not hide under a borrowed name; 
Imt let you kuovv, that this creature has been, since 
I knew her, very handsome (though 1 will not allow 
her even ‘she has been’ for the future,) and during 
the time of her bloom and beauty, was so great a 
tyrant to her lovers, so over-vaiued herself, and 
under-rated all her pretenders, that they have de¬ 
serted her to a man: and she knows no comfort but 
that common one to all in her condition, the pleasure 
of interrupting the amours of others. It is im¬ 
possible but you must have seen sever. 1 of these 
volunteers in' malice, w’ho pass their whole tune in 
the most laborious way of life in getting intelligence, 
running from place to place with now whispers, 
without reaping any other benefit but the hopes of 
makiug others as unhappy 09 themselves. Mrs. 
Jam: happened to be at tt place where I, with many 
others well acquainted with my passion for Belinda, 
passed a Christmas evening. There was among the 
rest a young lady, so free in mirth, so amiable in a 
just reserve that had accompanied it; I wrong her 
to call it a reserve, but there appeared in her a 
mirth or cheerfulness which was not a forbearance of 
| moro immoderate joy, but the natural' appearSnce 
| of all which could flow from a mind possessed of » 

| habit of innocence and purity. 1 must have utterly 
i forgot Belinda to have taken no notice of one who 
j was growing up to the same womanly virtues which 
shine to perfection in her, had I not distinguished 
one who seemed to promise to the world the same 
i Lfo and conduct with my faithful and lovely Be¬ 


linda. When the company broke up, the fine 
young thing permitted me to take care of her home. 
Mrs. Jane saw my particular regard to her, and was 
informed of my attending her to her father’s house. 
She came early to Belinda the next morning, and 
asked her ‘ if Mrs. Such a-one had been with her ?’ 
— 1 No.’—If Mr. Such-a-one’s lady ?’—‘ No,’— 
‘Nor your cousin Sueh-a-one ‘ No.’—‘Lord,’ 
says Mrs. Jane, ‘ what is the fi iendship of women ?— 
Nay, they may Well laugh at it—And did no one 
tell you any thing of the behaviour of your lover, Mr. 
What-d'ye-call, last night? But perhaps it is 
nothing to you that lie is to be married to young 
Mrs. ——on Tuesday next?’ Belinda was here 
ready to die with Page and jealousy. Then Mrs 
Jane goes on: ‘I have a young kinsman who is 
clerk to a great conveyancer, who shall show yon 
the rougb draught of the marriage settlement. The 
world says, her father gives him two thousand 
pounds more than he could have with you.’ I went 
innocently to wait on Belinda as usual, but was not 
admitted ; I writ to her, and my letter was sent back 
unopened. Poor Betty, her maid, who is on my 
side, has been here just noto blubbering, and told 
me the whole matter. She says she did not think I 
eould Lie so base; and that she is now so odious to 
her mistress, for having so often spoke well of me, 
that she dare not mention me more. All our hopes 
arc placed in having these circumstances fairly ra- 
piescnted in the Spectator, which Betty says she 
daic not but bnug up as soon as it is brought in; 
and has promised,When you have broke the ire, to 
own this was laid between us, and when I can come 
to a hearing, the young lady will support what wo 
say by her testimony, that l never saw her but that 
once in my whole life. Dear Sir, do not omit this 
true relation, nor think it too particular; for there 
aie crowds of forlorn coquettes who iutcumingle 
themselves with our ladies, and contract familiarities 
out of malice, and with no other design but to blast 
the hopes of lovers, the expectation of parents, and 
the benevolence of kindred. I doubt not but I shall 
be, Sir, 

“ Your most obliged humble Servant, 

“ Cleanthes. ’ 

“ Sir, Will’s Coffee-house, Jan. 10. 

“ The other day entering a room adorned with the 
fair sex, 1 offered, after the usual manner, to each 
of them a kiss ; but one, more scornful than the rest, 
turned her cheek. I did not think it proper to take 
any notice of it until I had asked your advice. 

“ Your humble Servant, 

" E. S.” 

The correspondent is desired to say which cheek 
the offender turned to him, 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

From tho parish-vestry, January 9. 1 

All ladies who come to church in the new- j 
fashioned hoods, are desired to be there before di¬ 
vine service begins, lest they divert the attention of 
the congregation. 

T. Ralph. 


No. 273.j SATURDAY, JANUARY 12. 1711-12. 

■ — ■ ■ ■ Nolandl sunt Ubi mores.—-Uo*. Are, l’oet. v»r. 158. 
Note well the manners. «■ 

Having examined the action, of Paradise Lost, 
let us in the next place consider the actors. This is 
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Aristotle’s method of considering, first the fable, and 
secondly the manners; or, as we generally call them 
in English, the fable and the characters. 

Horner has excelled all the heroic poets that ever 
wrote in the multitude and variety of his charac¬ 
ters. Every god that is admitted into his poem, 
acts a part which would have been suitable to no 
other deity. His princes are as much distinguished 
by their manners, as by their dominions; and even 
those among them, whose characters seem wholly 
made up of courage, differ from one another as to the 
paitiuuar kinds of courage in which they excel. In 
shoit, there is scarce a speech or action m the Iliad, 
which the reader may not ascribe to the person who 
speaks or acts, without seeing his name at the head 
ol it. 

Homer does not only outshine all othet poets in 
the variety, but also m the novelty of Ins characters. 
He has introduced among his Grecian princes a pel son 
who had lived thnee the age of man, mid conversed 
with Theseus, Hercules, Polyphemus, and the first 
race of heroes. His principal actor is the son of a 
goddess, not to mention the offspring of other deities, 
who have likewise a place in his poem, and the ve¬ 
nerable Trojan prince, who was the father of so 
many kings and heroes. There is m these several 
chaiacters of Ilomer, a ceitarn dignity as well as 
novelty, which adapts them in a more peculiar 
manner to the uatuie of a heroic poem. Though, 
at the same time, to give them the greater variety, 
he has described a Vulcan, that is a buffoon, among 
his gods, and a Theisites among Ins mentals. 

Vngil falls infinitely short ot Homer in the eba- 
ractcis of his poem, both as to their variety and 
novelty. JEueas is indeed a perfect ehaiacter.; hut 
J ns for Achates, though he is styled the hero’s friend, 
he does nothing in the whole poem which may de- 
! seive that title. Cyan, Mnestheus, Sergestus, and 
Cdoantlies, are all of them men of the same stamp 
and character : 

_Fortemque Gy an, fcrtomquo CJoanlhcm. 

There arc, indeed, sevcial natural incidents in the 
part of Asianms. and that of Dido cannot be suf¬ 
ficiently admired. I do not see any thing new Of 
particular in Turnus, Pallas and Evunder are re¬ 
mote copies of Hector and Priam, as Lausus and 
Me/entius are almost parallels to Pallas and Evau- 
der. The characters of Nisus and Euryalus are beau¬ 
tiful, but common. We must not forget the parts of 
Sin on, Camilla, and some lew others, which aio fine 
improvements on the Greek poet. In bhort, there is 
j neither that variety nor novelty in the persons of 
j the /Eneid, which we meet with in those of the Iliad, 

I If wc look into the characters of Milton, we shall 
1 find that he has introduced all the variely his fable 
was capable of receiving. The whole species nt 
mankind was in two persons at the time to which 
the subject of his poem is confined. We have, how¬ 
ever, four distinct characters m these two persons. 
We see man and woman in the highest innocence 
and perfection, and in the most abject state of guilt 
and infirmity. The two last cbaracters aie, indeed, 
veiy common and obvious, but (he two first are not 
I only more magnificent, but more new than any cha- 
raeteis eitliei in Virgil or Ilomer, or indeed in the 
w hole < liele of nature. 

| Milton was so sensible of this defect in the subject 
I of Ins poem, arid of the few characters it w r ould af- 
[ ford him, that he has brought into it two actors of a 
| shadow v and fictitious nature, in the persons of Sin 
! suid Heath, by which means he has wrought into the 


body of his fable a very beautiful and well-invented 
allegory. But notwithstanding the fineness of this 
allegory may atoue for it in some measure, I cannot 
think lhat persons of such a chimerical existence 
are proper actors in an epic poem; because there 
is not that measure of probability annexed to them, 
which is requisite in writings of this kind, as I shall 
show more at large hereafter. 

Virgil has indeed admitted Fame as an actress in 
the iEueid, but the part she acts is very shffrt, and 
none of the most admired circumstances in that, di¬ 
vine work. We find in mock-heroic poems, par¬ 
ticularly in the Dispensary and the Lutrin, several 
allegorical persons of this nature, which are very 
beautiful in these compositions, and may peihaps be 
used as an argument, that the authors of them were 
of opinion such characters might have a place in 
an epic work. For my own part, I should be glad 
the reader would think so, for the sake of the poem 
I am now examining : and must further add, that 
if siich empty unsubstantial beings may be ever 
made use of on this occasion, never were any moie 
nicely imagined, and employed in more proper ac¬ 
tions, than those of which I am now speaking. 

Another prmcip&l actor in this poem is the great 
enemy of mankind. The part of Ulysses in Homer’s 
Odyssey is very much admired by Aristotle, as per¬ 
plexing that fable with very agreeable plots and in¬ 
tricacies, not only by the many adventures in his 
voyage, and the suhtilty of his behaviour, hut by 
the various concealments and discoveries of his per¬ 
son in several parts of that poem. But the crafty 
being I have now mentioned makes a much longer 
voyage than Ulysses, puts in practice many more 
wiles and stratagems, and hides himself under a 
greater variety of shapes and appearances, all of 
which are severally detected, to the great delight 
and surprise of tho reader. 

We may likewise observe with bow much art the 
poet has varied several characters of the persons 
that speak in his infernal assembly. On the con¬ 
trary, how has he represented the whole Godhead 
exciting itself towards man in Us full benevo¬ 
lence under the threefold distinction of a Creulor, 
a Redeemer, and a Comforter! 

Nor must we omit the person of Raphael, who, 
amidst his tenderness and friendship for man, shows 
sueh a dignitvand condescension mail bisspeechand 
behaviour, as arc suitable to a supenor nature. The 
I angels are indeed as niui h diversified m Milton, and 
distinguished by their pioper parts, as the gods are 
in Homer and Virgil. The reader will find nothing 
ascribed to Uriel, Gabriel, Michael, or Raphael, 
which is not in a particular manner suitable to their 
respective characters.* ■ 

There is another circumstance in the principal 
actors of the Hind and jEneid, which gives a pecu¬ 
liar beauty to those two poems, and was therefore 
contrived‘with vory great judgment. I mean the 
authors having chosen for their heroes, persons who 
were so nearly related to the people for whom they 
wrote. Achilles was a Greek, and jEneas the re¬ 
mote founder of Rome. By this means their coun¬ 
trymen (whom they principally propose to them¬ 
selves for tbeir readers) were particularly attentive 
tn all the paitsof their story, and sympathized with 
their heroes in all their adventures. A Roman 
could not but rejoice in the escapes, successes, 
and victories, of /Eneas, and he gr ieved at any de- 

» Those two last sentences were not Injho origirsi pspet 

| m folio. 
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feats, misfortunes, or disappointments, that befel a sense of this, as to recover the manly modesty in 
him; as a Greek must have had the same regard ! the behaviour of my men readers, and the baahftil 
for Achilles. And it is plain, that each of those grace in the faces of my women; but in all oases 
poem* have lost this ^reat advantage, among those which come into debate, there are certain things 
readprs to whom their heroes are as strangers, or previously to be done before we can have a true 
indifferent persons. light into the subject matter : therefore it will, in 

Milton’s poem is admirable in thi* respect, since the first place, bo necessary to consider the iropo- 
it is impossible for any of its readers, whatever na- toot wenchers and industrious hags, who are supplied 
tion, country, or people, he may belong to, not to with, and are constantly supplying, now sacrifices 
be related to tbe persons who are the principal to the devil of lust. You are to know, then, if you 
actors in it; but what is still infinitely more to ite are 80 happy as not to know it already, that the 
advantage, the principal actor* in this poem are not great havoc which is made in the habitations of 
only our progenitors, but our representatives. We beauty and innocence, is committed by such as can 
have an actual interest in every thing they do, and only lay waste and not enjoy the soil. When you 
no less than our utmost happiness is concerned, and observe the present state of vice and virtue, the 
lies at slake in all their behaviour. offenders arc such as one would think should have 


I shall subjoin, as a corollary to (he foregoing 
remark, an admirable observation out of Aristotle, 
which has beeu very much misrepresented in the 
quotutionr ;f some modern critics; “ If a man of 
perfect and consummate virtue falls into a misfor¬ 
tune, it raises our pity, but not our terror, because 
we do not fear that it may be our own ease, who do 
not resemble the suffering person.” But, as that 
great philosopher adds, “ if we see a man of virtue 
mixed with infirmities fall into any misfortune, it 
does not only taise our pity but our terror; because 
we are afraid that the like misfortunes may happen 
to ouiselve*, who resemble the character of the suf¬ 
fering person.” 

I shall take another opportunity to observe, that 
j a person of an absolute and consummate virtue 
| should never be introduced m tragedy, and shall 
only remark in this place, that the foregoing ob¬ 
servation of Aristotle, though it may bo true in 
I other occasions, does not hold in this; because in 
[ the present case, though the persons who fall into 
j misfortune are of the most perfect and consummate 
virtue, it is not to be ccnsideied as what may possi¬ 
bly be, but what actually is our own case; since we 
are embarked with them on the same bottom, ami 
must he partakers of their happiness or misery. 

In this, and some other very few instances, 
Aristotle's rules for epic poetry (which ho had 
drawn from his reflections upon Homer) cannot be 
supposed to quadrate exactly with the heroic poems 
j which have been made since his time; since it is 
i plain Ins rules would still have been more perfect, 

J could be have perused the JSncid, which was made 
; some hundred years after his death, 
j In my next, I shall go through other parts of 
! Milton's poem; and hope that what I shall theie 
advance, as well as what I have already wntten. 
will not only serve as u comment upon Milton, bu 
upon Anstotle.—L. 

No. 274 1 MONDAY, JANUARY 11, 1711-12 

Audire est open* prattum, procedure rocte 

Qui msec ini non vultis — - - Ho* 1 Sat n 37. 

All you, who think tbe city no'er ciui ihrivo 
TUI every cuckold-malter's flay'd alive, 

Attend. - fora 

I have upon several occasions (that have occurred 
since I first took into my thoughts the present slate 
of fornication) weighed with myself m behalf ot* 
guilty females, the impulses of flesh and blood, to¬ 
gether with the arts and gallantries or crafty men ; 
and reflect with some scorn that most part of what 
we in our youth think gay and polite, is nothing 
else but a habit of indulging a pruriency that way. 
It will cost some labour to bring people to so lively 


no impulse to what they arc pursuing ; as in busi¬ 
ness, you sec sometimes fools pretend to be knaves, 
so in pleasure, you will find old men set up for 
wenchers. This latter sort of men are tho great 
basis and fund of iniquity in the kind we arc speak¬ 
ing pf; you shall have an old rich man often receive 
scrawls from the several quarters of the town, with 
descriptions of the new wares in their hands, if he 
will please to send word when he will be waited on. 
This interview is contrived, and the innocent is 
biought to such indecencies, as from time to time 
banish shame and raise desire. With these prepa¬ 
ratives the hags break their wards by little and lUtle, 
until they aro brought to lose all apprehensions of 
what shall btf.it them in the possession of younger 
men. It is a common postscript of a hag to a young 
fellow whom she invites to a new woman, “ She has, 
I assure you, seen nunc but old Mr. Such-a-one.” 
It pleases the old fellow that tbe nymph is brought 
to hnA unadorned, and from his bounty she is ac¬ 
commodated with enough to dress her for other 
I lovers. This is the most ordinary method of bring- 
j ing beauty and poverty into the possession of the 
: town ■ but tho particular cases of kind keeper*, 
skilful pimps, and all others who drive a separate 
trade, and are nut in the general society or com¬ 
merce of sin, will require distinct consideration. At 
the same time that we are thus severe on the aban¬ 
doned, we are to repiesent the case of others with 
that mitigation as the circumstancesdemand. Calling 
names does no good; to speak worse of any thing 
than it deserves, does only take off from the credit 
of tbe accuser, and has implicitly the force of an 
apology in the behalf of the person accused. We 
shall, therefore, according as the circumstance* 
differ, vary our appellations of these criminals: 
those who offend only against themselves, and are 
not scaudals to society, but, out of deference to the 
sober part of the world, have so much good left in 
them as to be ashamed, must not be huddled in tho 
common word due to the worst of women ; but re¬ 
gal d is to be' had to their ciicumstances when they 
fell, to the uneasy perplexity under which they lived 
under senseless and severe parents, to the importu¬ 
nity of poverty, to the violence of a passion in its 
beginning well grounded, and all other alleviations 
which make unhappy women resign the charac¬ 
teristic of their sex, modesty. To do otherwise than 
thus, would be to act like a pedantic Stoic, who 
thinks all crimes alike, and not like an impartial 
Spectator, who looks upon them with all the circum¬ 
stances that diminish or enhance the guilt. I am 
in hope*, if this subject be well pursued, women will 
hereafter from their infancy bo Heated with an aye 
to their future state in the world; and not have 
their tempers made too untractablefrom an improper 
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sourness and pride, or too complying from familiarity 
or forwardness contracted at their own houses. After 
those hint* on this subject, I shall end this paper 
with the following genuine letter; and desire all 
who think they may be concerned in future specula¬ 
tions on this subject, to send in what they have to 
say for themselves for some incidents in their lives, 
in order to have proper allowances made for their 
conduct. 

“Mn. Spectator, Jan. 5, 1711-12. 

“ The subject of your yesterday’s paper is of so 
great importance, that lhe thorough handling of it 
may be so very useful to the preservation of many 
an innocent young creature, that 1 think every oue 
is obliged to furnish you with what lights he can to 
expose the pernicious arts and practices of those un¬ 
natural women called bawds. In older to this, the 
enclosed is sent you, which is verbatim the copy of 
a letter written by a bawd of iigure in this town to 
a noble lord. I have concealed the names of both, 
my intention being not to expose their persons, but 
the thing. 

“ I am Sir, your humble Servant." 

“ My Loro, 

“ I having a great esteem for your honour, and a 
better opinion of you than of any of the quality, 
makes me acquaint you of an affair that I hope will 
oblige you to know. I have a niece that came to 
town about a fortnight ago. Her parents being 
lately dead, she came to me, expecting to have found 
me in so good a condition as to set her up in a mil¬ 
liner’s shop. Her father gave fourscore pound with 
her for five years: her time is out, and she is not 
sixteen : as pretty a black gentlewoman as ever you 
saw; a little woman, which I know your lordship 
likes; well shaped, and as fine a complexion for red 
and white as ever I saw ; I doubt not but your lord- 
ship will be of the same opinion. She designs to go 
down about a month hence, except I can provide for 
her, which I cannot at present Her father was one 
with whom all he had died with him, so thero is four 
children left d#titute; so if your lordship thinks 
proper to make an appointment where I shall wait 
on you with ray niece, by a line or two, I stay for 
your answer; for I have no place fitted up since I 
left my house, fit to entertain your honour. I told 
her she should go with me to see a gentleman, a very 
good frieud of mine; so 1 desire you to take no no¬ 
tice of my letter, by reason she is ignorant of the 
ways of the town. My lord, I desire if you meet us 
to come alone; for upon my word and honour you 
are the first that 1 ever mentioned her to. So 1 
remain 

“ Your Lordship’s 

“ Most humble Servant to command. 

“ I beg of you to burn it when you’ve reau It. ’ 

T. 


No, 275.j TUESDAY, JANUARY 15, 1711-12. 

-Tribu* Antieyns caput lusanahile- 

Hok Ar» Poet ver. 300 
A bead, no hellebore can cure 

I was yesterday engaged in an assembly of vir¬ 
tuosos, where one of them produced many curious 
observations which be hod lately made in the ana¬ 
tomy of a human body. Another of the company 
communicated to us several wonderful discoveries 
which he had also made on the same subject, by the 


help of very fiuo glasses. This gave birth to a great 
variety of uncommon remarks, and furnished dis¬ 
course for the remaining part of the day. 

The different opinions which were started on this 
occasion presented to iny imagination so many new 
ideas, that by mixing with those which were already 
thero, they employed my fancy all the last night, 
and composed a very wild extravagant dream. 

I was invited, methought, to the dissection of a 
beau’s head, and a coouette’s heart, which wer»* 
both of them laid on n table before us. An imagi¬ 
nary operator opened the first with a great deal of 
nicety, which, upon a cursory and superficial view, 
appeared like the head of another man ; hut upon 
applying our glasses to it, we made a very odd dis¬ 
covery, namely, that what we looked upon as brains, 
were not such in reality, but a heap of strange 
materials wound up in that, shape and texture, and 
packed together with wonderful art in the several 
cavities of the skull. For, as Homer tells us, that 
the blood of the gods is not real blood, hut only 
something like it; so we found that the brain of 
a beau is not a real brain, but only something 
like it. 

The pineal gland, which many of our modern 
philosophers suppose to be the seat of the soul, 
smelt very strong of essence and orauge-flower 
water, and was encompassed with a kind of horny 
substance, cut into a thousand little faces or mirrors, 
which were imperceptible to the naked eye, inso¬ 
much that the soul, if there had been any here, must 
have been always taken up in contemplating her 
own beauties. 

We observed a large antrum or cavity in the 
sinciput, that was filled with ribands, lace, and em¬ 
broidery, wrought together in a must curious piece 
of net-work, the parts of which were likewise im¬ 
perceptible to the naked eye. Another of these 
antrums or cavities was stuffed with invisible billets- 
doux, love-letters, pricked dances, and other trum¬ 
pery of the same nature. In another we found a 
kind of powder, which set the whole company a 
sneezing, and by the scent discovered itsell to he 
right Spanish. The several other cells were stored 
with commodities of the same kind, of which it 
would be tedious to give the reader an exact 'in¬ 
ventory. 

There was a large cavity on each side the head, 
which I must not omit. That on the right side was 
filled with fictions, flatteries, and falsehoods, vows, 
promises, and protestations: that on the left with 
oaths and imprecations. There issued out a duct 
from each of these cells, which ran into tho root of 
the tongue, where both joined together, and passed 
forward in one common duct to the tip of it. Wo 
discovered several little roads or canals running 
from the ear into the brain, and took particular corn 
to trace them out through their several passages. 
One of them extended itself to a bundle of sonnets 
and little musical instruments. Others ended in 
several bladders which were filled either with wind 
or froth. But the large canal entered into a great 
cavity of the skull, from whence there went another 
cane'll into the tongue. This great cavity was filled 
with a kind of spongy substance, which the French 
anatomists call galimatias, and the English, non 
sense. 

The skin* of the forehead were extremely tough 
and thick, and, what very much surprised us, had 
not in them any single blood-vessol that we were 
able to discover, either with or without our glasses. 
from whence we concluded that the party when 
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j Alive must have been entirely deprived of the fa* 
I eulty of blushing. 

The os cribnforrae was exceedingly stuffed, and 
in some places damaged with snuff. We could 
not but take notice in particular of that small 
muscle which is not often discovered in dissection, 
and draws the nose upwards, when it expresses the 
contempt which the owner of it has, upon seeing 
liny thing he does not like, or hearing any thing he 
floes not understand. I need not tell my learned 
reader, this is that muscle which performs the mo¬ 
tion so often mentioned by the Latin poets, when 
itftoy talk of a man’s cocking his nose, or playing 
■ the rhinoceros. 

We did not find any thing very remarkable in 
the eye, saving only, that the musculi amatorii, or, 
as we may translate it into English, the ogling 
muscles, were very much worn and decayed with 
use; whereas, on the contrary, the elevator, or the 
muscle which turns the eye towards heaven, did not 
appear to havo been used at all. 

I have only mentioned in this dissection such new 
discoveries as we were able to make, and have not 
taken any notice of those parts which seem to be 
met with m common heads. As for the skull, the 
face, and indeed the whole outward shape and figure 
of the head, we could not discover any difference 
from what we obseive in the heads of other men. 
We were informed, that the person to whom this 
head belonged, had passed fora man above five-and- 
tlarty years: during which time he ate and drank 
like other people, dressed well, talked loud, laughed 
frequently, and on particulai occasions had acquitted 
himself tolerablj at a ball or an assembly; to which 
one of the company added, that a certain knot of 
ladies took him for a wit. He was cut off in the 
flower of his age by the blow of a paring-shovel, 
having been surprised by an eminent citizen, as he 
was tendering some civilities to his wife. 

When we had thoroughly examined this head, 
with all its apartments, and its several kinds of fur¬ 
niture, we put up the brain, such us it was, into its 
proper place, and laid it aside under a bioail piece 
of scarlet cloth, in order to be prepared, and kept 
in a great repository of dissections; our operator 
telling us that the preparation would not be so 
difficult as that of another brain, for that he had 
observed several of the little pipes and tubes which 
ran through the bra.n were already filled with a 
kind of mercurial substance, which ne looked upon 
to be true quick-silver. 

He applied himself in the next place to the co¬ 
quette’s heart, which he likewise laid open with 
great dexterity. There occurred to us many par¬ 
ticularities in this dissection; but being unwilling 
to burden my reader’s memory too much, I shall 
reserve this subject for the speculation of another 
day.—L. 


No.276.] WEDNESDAY, JAN. 16, 1711-12. 

Krrori nomen vlrtus posubnethonestum.— Hob. 1 Sat iii. 42 

Misconduct screen <1 behind a specious name. 

“ Mr. Spec r at ok, 

" I hope you have philosophy enough to bn ca¬ 
pable of hearing the mention of your faults. Your 
papers which regard the fallen part of the fair sox 
are, I think, written with an indelicacy which makes 
them unworthy to be inserted in the writings of a 
moralist who knows the world. I cannot allow 
that you are at liberty to observe upon the actions 


ot mankind with the freedom which jou seem to 
resolve upon; at least, if you do so, you sboul 1 
take along with you the listiuction of manners of 
the world, according to the quality and way of life 
of the persons concerned. A man of breeding 
speaks of even misfortune among ladies, without 
giving it the most terrible aspect it can bear: and 
this teuderness towards them is much more to be 
preserved when you speak of vices. All mankind 
are so far related, that care is to be taken in things 
to which all are liable, you do not mention what 
concerns one in terms which shall disgust another. 
Thus to tell a riih man of the indigence of a kins¬ 
man of his, or abruptly to inform a virtuous woman 
of the lapse of one who until then was in the same 
degree of esteem with herself, is a kind of involving 
each of them in some participation of those disad¬ 
vantages. It is therefore expected from every 
writer, to treat his argument in such a manner, as 
is most proper to entertain the sort of readers to 
whom his discourse is directed. It is not necessary 
when you writs! to tho tea-table, that you should 
draw vices which carry all the horror of shame and 
contempt: if you paint an impertinent self-love, an 
artful glance, an assumed complexion, you say all 
which you ought to suppose they can possibly be 
guilty of. When you talk with limitation, you be¬ 
have yourself so as that you may expect others in 
conversation may second your raillery; but when 
you do it in a style which every body else forbears 
in respect to their quality, they have an easy re¬ 
medy in forbearing to read you, and hearing no 
more of their faults. A man that is now and then 
guilty of an intemperance is not to be called a 
drunkard; but the rule of polite raillery is to speak 
of a man’s faults as if you loved him. Of this ua, 
ture is what was said by Cesar: when one was 
railing with an uncourtly vehemence, and broke out 
with, ‘ What must we call him who was taken in an 
intrigue with another man’s wife ?’ Cesar an¬ 
swered very gravely, ‘ A careless fellow.’ This was 
at onco a reprimand for speuking of a crime which 
in those days had not the abhorrenceattending it as 
it ought, as well as an inumatiorrMint all intempe¬ 
rate behaviotir before superiors loses its aim, by 
accusing in a method unfit for the audience. A woid 
to the wise. All I mean here to say to you is, that 
the most free person of quality can go no further 
than being a kind woman; .and you should never 
say of a man of figure worse than that he knows 
the world. 

“ I am, Sir, your most humble Servant, 

“ Francis Courtly.” 

“ Mr. Spectator,, 

11 l am a woman of an unspotted reputation, and 
know nothing l have ever done which should en¬ 
courage such insolence; but here was one the 
other day, and he was dressed like a gentleman too, 
who took the liberty to name tho words 1 lusty 
lellow’ in my presence. I doubt not but you will 
resent it in behalf of, 

“ Sir, your humble Servant, 

“ Celia,” 

“ Mr. Spectator, 

“ You lately put out a dreadful paper, wherein 
you promise a full account of the state of criminal 
love; and call all the fair who have transgressed in 
that kind by one very rude name which I do not 
care to repeat: but I desire to know of you whether 
I am or am not one of those ? My case is as fol- 
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lows: 1 am kept by an old bachelor who took me so j unless thou dost speedily amend, and leave off fob. 
youug that 1 know not how he came by me. He is lowing thiue own imaginations, 1 will leave off thee 


a bencher of one of the inns of court, a very gay « Thy Friend, 

healthy old man, which is a very lucky thing for «< As hereafter thou dost demean thyself, 

h,m: who has been, ho tells me, a scowerer, a T ‘<Heikk.sh Bkoadbbiu.” 

scamperer, a breaker of windows, and invader o t 

constables, in the days of yore, when all dominion -- 

ended with the day, and males and females met jfo. 277.1 THURSDAY, JANUARY 17,1711-12. 

i. l l... _ J *i_____J_l-..r_si_ -* * 1 


helter-skelter, and the scowerers drove before them 
all who pietended to keep up order or rule to the 
interruption of love and honour. Th.s is his way 
of talk, for he is very gay when he visits mo ? but 


—— fas eat ct ab hoate docen —Ovid, Met. lib. lv. jer. 428. 
Receive Instruction from an enemy. 

1 presume I need not inform the polite part of 


as his former knowledge of the town has alarmed niy readers, that before our correspondence with 
him into an invincible jealousy, he keeps me in a France was unhappily interrupted by the war, our 
pair of slippers, neat bodice, warm prttticoats, and ladies hail all their fashions from thence; which the 
my own hair woven in riuglets, after a maimer, he milliners took care to furnish them with by means 
says, he remembers. 1 am not unstress of one far- of a jointed baby, that came regularly over once 
thing of money, but have all necessaries provided a month, habited after the manner ot the most emi- 
for me, under the guard of one who procured for hun nent toasts m Paris. 

while he had any desires to gratify. I know nothing 1 am credibly informed, that even in the hottest 
of a wench’s life but the reputation of it: I have a time of the war, the sex made several efforts, and 
natural voice, and a pretty untaught step in raised large contributions towards the importation 
dancing. His manner is to bring an old fellow of this wooden mademoiselle. 

who has been his servant from his youth, and is Whether the vessel they sent out was lost or taken, 
gray-headed. This man makes on the violin a cer- or whether its cargo was seized on by the officers of 
tain jiggisb noise to which I dance, and when that the custom-house as a piece of contraband goods, I 
is over I sing to him some loose air that has more have not jet been able to learu : it is however cer- 
wantouness than music in it. You must have seen tain, that their first attempts weie without success, 
a strange windowed house near Hyde-park, which to the no small disappointment of our whole female 
is so built that no one can look out of any of the world ; but as their constancy and application, in a 
apartments; my rooms are after this manner, and matter of so great importance, can never be suffi- 
I never see man, woman, or child, hut in company ciently commended, so I am glad to find, that m 
with the two persons above mentioned. He sends spite of all opposition, they have at length carried 
mo in all the books, pamphlets, plays, operas, and their point, ot winch I received advice by the two 
songs, that come out; and his utmost delight id me, following letters: 


as a wotnun, is to talk over his old amours in my 
presence, to play with my neck, say ‘ the time was,’ 
give me a kiss, and bid me be sure to follow the 


“ Mr. Spectator, 

“ I am so great a lover of whatever is French, 


directions of my guardian (the above-mentioned !that I lately dis.arded an humble admirer, because 
lady), and I shall never want. The truth of my I he neither spoke that tongue, nor drank claret. I 
case is, I suppose, that I was educated fora pur- have long bewailed in secret the calamities of my 
pose he did not know he should he unfit for when I , ^ cx during the war, in all which time we have la- 
cameto years. Now, Sir, what I ask of you as a boured under the insuppoitable inventions of Eng 
casuist, is to teflnhe how fin in these cncumstauces ilstl Ure-women, who though they sometimes copy 
I am innocent, though submissive;“ he guilty, indifferently well, can never compose with that 
though impotent? ‘ gout’ they do in France. 

“ I am, Sir, your constant Reader, “. \ "’ a3 a ‘™ 3t , m de8 i )ai , r of f er “peeing * 

J M model from that dear couutry, when last Sunday I 

FucJella. overheard a lady in the next pew to me whisper an- 

« To the Man called thk Spectator. other that at the Seven Stars, in Kiug-slrcet, 

Covent-garden, there was a mademoiselle completely 
“ Friend, dressed, just come from Paris. 

“ Forasmuch as at the birth of thy labour, thou “ I was in the utmost impatience during the re- 


didsl promise upon thy word, that, letting alone the maining part of the service, and as soon as ever it 
vanities that do abound, thou wouldest only endca- was over, having learnt the milliner’s ‘ addretse,’ 
vour to straighten the croolted morals of this our f went directly to her house in King-street, but was 
Babylon, I gave credit to thy fair speeches, and told that the French lady was at a person of qiiu- 
admitted one of thy papers, every day, save Sun- lily's in Pall-mall, and would not be back again 
day, into my house, for the edification of my until very late that night. I was therefore obliged 
daughter Tabitha, and to the end that Susauua the to renew my visit early this morning, and bad then 
wife of ray bosom might profit thereby. But, alas! a full view of the dear moppet from head to foot, 
my friend, I find that thou art a liar, and that the j “ You cannot imagine, worthy Sir, how ridicu- 
truth is not in thee; else why didst thou in a paper lously 1 find we have been trussed up during the 
which thou didst lately put forth, make mention of waryand how infinitely the French dress excels ours, 
those vaiu coverings for the heads of our females, • “ The mantua has no lead in the sleeves, and I 
which thou lovest to liken unto tulips, and which hope We are not lighter than tho French ladies, so 
are lately sprung up among us? Nay, why didst as to want that kind of ballast; the petticoat has 
ibou make mention of them in such a seeming, as if no Whalebone, but sits With an air altogether gal¬ 
lium didst approve the invention, insomuch that my lant and degagd: the coiffure is inexpressibly pretty, 
daughter Tabitha beginueth to wax wanton, and to ! and in short, the whole dress has a thousand beau- 
lust after these foolish vanities? Surely thou dost : ties in it which I would not have u yet made too 
sw with the eyes of the flesh. Verily, therefore, j public. 
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" l thought fit, however, to give you this notice, of the head, the rising* of the bosom, the courtesy, 
that you may not bo surprised at my appearing d and recovery, the genteel trip, and the agreeabl 
la mude de l'ari$ on the next birth-night. jet, as they are all now practised at the court o 

“ 1 am, Sir, your humble Servant, France- 

“ T E ft A M i N T A. ” She added, that she hoped she might depend upon 

Within nn hour after I had read this letter, I re- my encouragement as soon as it arrived ; but 

*""■»"»»“»***«■ r.™d“,z;r: 

“ Sir, made the best of my way to Will Honeycomb’* 

' 1 . J _• _ •, I . .... l ■ ■» 4 


“ On Saturday last, being the 12th instant, there lodgings, without whose advice I never commuri 
arrived at my himse in Kin|-street, Covent-garden, cate ^ thin K t0 tho P ubhc of nature.-X. 
a French baby for the year 1712. I have taken the - 


utmost care to have her dressed by the most cele¬ 
brated tire-women and mantua-makers in Paris, No. 278.] FRIDAY, JANUARY 18, 1711-12 

and do not find that I have any reason to be sorry -Sermon*. ego mullein 

for the expense I have been at m her clothes and im- Reyeirtes per hunium-Ho*. 1 Eph. 11, 25a 

portation i however, as 1 know no person who is so [ rather choose a low and creeping style, 

good a judge of dress as yourself, if you please to 

call at my house in your way to the city, and take a M Mil. Spectaior, 

view of her, 1 promise to amend whatever you “ gj R> 

shall disapprove in your next paper, before I ex- «< Yot’R having done considerable services in thij 
hibit her as a pattern to the public. ^ great city, by rectifying the disorders of families. 

“ 1 am, Sir, your most humble Admirer, and several wives having preferred your advice and 

and most obedient Servant, directions to those of their husbands, emboldens me 
Betty Cross-stitch. t0 app i y t0 yolI at this time. 1 am a shopkeeper, 
Ah I am willing to do anything in reason lor the and though but a young man, I find by experience 
service of my countrywomen, and had much rather that nothing but the utmost diligence both of hus- 
provent faults than find them, I went last night to band and wile (among trading people) cun keep af- 
the house of the above-mentioned Rli s. Cross-stitch, fairs in any tolerable order. My wife at thebe- 
As soon as I entered, tlm maid of the shop, who, I ginning of our establishment showed herself very 
suppose, was prepared for my coming, without ask- assisting to me in my business as much as could lie 
ing me any questions, introduced me to the little ni her way, and I have reason to believe it was with 
damsel, and ran away to call her mistress. her inclination ; but of late she has cot acouaintcd 


damsel, and rail away to call her mistress. 


her inclination ; but of late she has got acquainted 


The puppet was dressed in a cheriy-colourcd with a schoolman, who values himself for his great 
gown and petticoat, with a short working apron knowledge in the Greek tongue. He entertains her 


over it, which discovered her shape to the most ad¬ 
vantage. Her hair was cut and divided very pret¬ 
tily, with several ribands stuck up and down in it. 


frequently in the shop with discourses of the beauties 
and excellences of that language ; and repeats to 
her several passages out of the Greek poets, wherein 


The milliner assured me, that her complexion was fie tells her there is unspeakable harmony and sgree- 
such as was woin by the ladies of the best fashion able sounds that all other languages are wholly un¬ 
in Paris, Her head was extremely high, on which acquainted with. lie has so infatuated her with this 
subject having lung since declared my sentiments, jaigon, that instead of using her former diligence 
I shall say nothing more to it at present. I was m the shop, she now neglects the afSjfa's of the house, 
also offended at a small patch she wore on her breast, and is wholly taken up with her tutor in learning 
W'hicli 1 cannot suppose is placed there with any by heart scraps of Greek, which she vents upon au 
good design. occasions. She told me some days ago, that whereat 

Her necklace was of an immoderate length, being \ use some Latin inscriptions in my shop, she ad- 
tied before in such a manner, that the two ends vised me with a great deal of concern to have them 
hung down to her girdle ; but whether these supply changed into Greek; it being a language less under- 
the place of kissing-strmgs in our enemy’s couutiy, stood, would he more conformable to the mystery of 
and whether our British ladies have any occasion my profession ; that our good friend would be as- 
for them, I shall leave to their serious consideration, sistmg to us in this work ; and that a certain faculty 
After having observed the particulars of her dress, of gentlemen would find themselves so much obliged 
as I was taking a view of it altogether, the shop- to me, that they would infallibly make my fortune, 
maid, who is a pert wench, told me that mademoiselle hi shorr, her frequent importunities upon this, and 
had something very curious in the tying of her gar- other impertinent ieg of the like nature, make me 
ters; hut as I pay a due respect even to a pair of very uneasy; and if your remonstrances have no 
sticks when they arc under petticoats, I did not more effect upon her than mine, I am afraid I shall 
examine into that particular. Upon the whole, I be obliged to ruin myself to procure her a settlc- 
was well enough pleased with the appearance of this ment at Oxford with her tutor, for she is already too 
gay lady, and tho more so, because she is not talka- mad for Bedlam. Now, Sir, you see the dangcr-my 
live; a quality very rarely to be met with in the rest family is exposed to, and the likelihood of my wife’s 
of her countrywomen. . becoming both troublesome and useless, unless her 

As I was taking ray leave, the milliner further reading horself in your paper may make her reflect, 
informed me, that with the assistance of a watch- ’She is so very learned that I cannot pretend by 
maker, who was her neighbour, and tho ingenious word of month to argue with her. She laughed out 
Mr. Powel, she had also contrived auolher puppet, at your ending a paper in Greek, and said it was a 
which by the help of several little springs to be hint to women of literature, awl very civil not to 
wouutl up within it, could move all its limbs, and translate it to expose them to the vulgar. You see 
that she bad sent it over to her correspondent in how it is with, 

Paris to be taught the various leanings and bending* “ Sir, your humble Servant.*' 
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“ Mn. Spectator, 


music itself to a stand; insomuch that the ears ot 


•> If you have that humanity and compassion in tho Pf*P Ie , eau “ ot now b « entertained with any 
your nature that you take such pains to make one thing but what has au impertinent gaiety, without 
think you have, you will not deny your voice to a an 7 J U8t . 8 P* r, t> or a l&nguishment or notes, without 
distressed damsel, who intends to hr determined by an 7 P a881on > or common sense. We hope those 
vour judgment in a matter of great importance to P er80ns seme and quality who have done us the 
her. You must know then, there is au agreeable “ 0TJ0Ur t0 subscribe, will not be ashamed of their 
young fellow, to whose person, wit, and humour patronage towards us, and not receive impressions 
uobouy makes any objection, that pretends to have , that patronising us is being for or against the opera, 
tieen long in love with me. To this I must add but truly promoting their own diversions in a more 
(whether it proceeds from the vanity of my nature, l us * and elegant manner than has been hitherto 
or the seeming sincerity of my lover, I will not performed. 

pretend to say), that I verily believe he has a real “ We are, Sir, your most humble Servants, 

value for me; which, if true, you will allow may “ Thomas Ci ayton, 

justly augment his merit with his mistress. In « Nicolino IIaym, 

short, I am so sensible of his good qualities, and “ Charles Dieufaet. 

what I owe to his passion, that I think I could . 

sooner resolve to give up my liberty to him than There will bo no performances in York-build- 
any body else, were there not an ’objection to be in S 8 until after that of the subscription.’ —T. 

made to his fortunes, in regard they do not answer _ 

the utmost mine may expect, and are not sufficient 

to secure me from undergoing the reproachful No. 279.] SATURDAY, JANUARY 19,1711-12, 
phrase, so commonly used, ‘ that she has play ed the Heddere person® sell coiivemsntia caique, 

fool.* Now though I am one of those tew who lion. Ars Foet v 316. 

heartily despise equipage, diamomU, and a coxcomb, He knows what best befits each character. 

vet since such opposite notions from mine prevail ,, r , . a . . , , 

* ,, . .. i a J, . We have already taken a general survey of the 

in the world, even amongst the best, and such as „ , , , , ^ J . D i t * 

. b . r . fable and characters in Milton s Paradise Lost, 

are esteemed the most prudent people, I cannot , r , . > , . , , , .. 

u j i aa „ i 1 .JL...1 he parts which remain to he considered, according 

find in my heart to resolve upon inciunug the ccn- i . . *. . , ... .. , ’ , 

sure of those wise folks, which I am con,emus 1 0 Anstotle a method, are the sentiment* and the 

shall do, if, when I.enter into a married state, I l ftn F«g«; Before I enter upon the first ol these, 
discover a thought beyond that of equalling, if not 1 mUst advertise my reader, that it is my design, as 
advancing my fortunes. Under this difficulty I “ on as 1 have fi »“ hed K encra “'/b-ctious on 

. . ° * ..... > thesi* tnnr hpanq rn divp norlicu ar instance.-. 


Reildere parson® soil coiivemanfia cuique. 

IXor. Ars Poet v 316. 
He knows what best befit# each character. 


vet since such opposite notions trout mine prevail ,, r , . a , e 

* ,, , .. I A j J, u We have already taken a general survey of tho 

in the world, even amongst tke best, and such as - , , , , „ . J u ° . J T a 

. b , , T . 1 fable and characters m Milton s Paradise Lost, 

are esteemed the most prudent people, I cannot , ru , , , . , , , 

#• j . * a „ i 1 .JL...*l« „„„ I ho parts which remain to he considered, according 

find in my heart to resolve upon inciunng the ecn- i . . *. . , ... .. , ’ , ., h 

sure of those wise folks, which I am conscious 1 0 Anstotle a method, are the sentiments and the 
shall do, if, when I.enter into a married state, I ^..age Before I enter upon the first of these, 
discover a thought beyond that of equalling, ,f not 1 mUst fvertise my reader, that it is my design, as 

advancing my fortunes. Under this difficulty I “ on as 1 have fi . H . lshc . d F enP,a “'/b-ctious on 

now labour, not being in the least determined these four several heads,.to givei particular instances 

l ai * u n » ° , „ r< ii j out or thf? poem which is now before us ot beauties 

whether I shall be governed by the vain world, and , . } . , . , , , . 

f t ... /...i _* „ „ . and imperfections which may be observed under 

the frequent examples 1 meet with, or hearken to , J., , .. r ^ k 

the voice of my lover, and tho motions I find in my each of ( thera ’ T °* j Ucl ' ot '«« r P art,cu ar « as 
heart m favour of him. Sir, vour opin.on and a./- F°P erl y fal1 undera ">' of Ih,R 

vice in this affair is the only thing 1 know can turn that th f e re ( ader “Y° 

, , , ■ , , f, . , . ludge too hastily ot this piece ot criticism, or look 

the balance, and which I earnestly entreat I may J 6 . v . u r 1 u v. -u l i 

e r l, „ , uiKin it as imperfect, before he has seen the whole 

receive Boon; fur until I have your thoughts upon 1 * 1 


it, I am engaged not to give my swam a final dis¬ 
charge. 

“ Besides the particular obligation you will lay 
ou me, by giving this subject room in one of your 
papers, it is possible it may be of use to some 


extent of it. 

The sentiments in an epic poem are the thoughts 
and behaviour which the author ascribes to the 
persons whom lie introduces, and are just when they 
are conformable to the characters of the several 
persons. The sentiments have likewise a relation 


r ., r ’ , 1 , ui , , k persons, the sentiments have likewise a relation 

others of my sex, who will be as grateful lor the ; . ,, , ,, . „ 

, " ’ 6 to things as well as persons, and are thou perfect 


. t'l UJlMga as new no jitiouuo, «uu u.i u uu u 

aV ° Ur “* « Sir, your humble Servant, T ^ en th .«>' are p 8 “ cb as are ada P ted / (> tbe sub i ec ‘‘ 

9 3 ’ If m either of these cases the poet endeavours to 

b lohinda. argue or explain, to magnify or diminish, to raise 
_ _ „ , ..... i , . love or hatred, pity or terror, or any other passion, 

<‘ p S. To tell you the truth I am married to w<j ht tQ insider whether the sentiments he 

h. m > already, but pray say something to justify make8 b U8C of are proper for those ends. Homer is 
rae - censured by the critics for his defect as to this par- 


“ Mr. Spectator, 


ticular in several parts of the Iliad and Odyssey, 


" You will forgive us professors of music if we though at the same time those who have treated 
make a second application to you, in order to pro- this great poet with candour, have attributed this 
mote our design of exhibiting entertainments of defect to the times in which he lived. It was the 
music in York-buildings. It is industriously insi- fault of the age and not of Homer, if there wants 
nuated that our intention is to destroy operas in that delicacy in some of his sentiments, which now 
general, but we beg of you to insert this plain ex- appears in the works of men of a much interior 
planation of ourselves in your paper. Our purpose j genius. Besides, if there are blemishes in any par- 
i« only to improve our circumstances, by improving ticnlar thoughts, there is an infinite beauty in the 


I the art which we profess. We see it utterly de-J greatest part of them.’ In short, if there are many 
I stioyed at present; and as we were the persons poets who would not have fallen into the meanness 
j who introduced operas, we think it a groundless of some of his sentiments, there are none who could 
j imputation that we should set up against the opera have risen up to the greatness of others. Virgil 
itself. What we pretend to assert is, that the songs has excelled all others in the propriety of his sen- 
of different authors injudiciously put together, and timents. Milton shines likewise very much in this 
a foreign tone and manner which aTe expected in particular; nor must wo omit one consideration 
; every tiling now performed amongst us, ha* put which adds to his honour and reputation. Hornet 
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and Virgil introduced person* whoso character* are hereafter take notice of, misrepresented Virgil’s 
commonly known among men, and such a* are to way of thinking as to this particular, in the trans- 
he met with either in history or in ordinary convor- latton he has given us of the jEneid. I do not re- 
sation, Milton’s characters, most of them, lie out member that Homer any where falls into the fault* 
of nature, and were to be formed purely by his own above mentioned, which were indeed the false re- 
invention. It shows a greater genius in Shak- linements of latter ages. Milton, it must be con- 
speare to have drawn his Calihan, than his Hotspur, fessed, has sometimes erred in this respect, as I 
or Julius Coesar: the one was to be supplied out of shall show more at large in another paper; though 
his own imagination, whereas the other might have considering how all the poets of the age in which 
been formed upon tradition, history, and observe- he writ were infected with this wrong way of think- 
tion. It was much easier therefore for Homer to ing, he is rather to be admired that he did not give 
find proper sentiments for an assembly of Grecian more into it, than that he did sometimes comply 
generals, than for Milton to diversify his infernal with the vicious taste which still prevails so much 
council with proper characters, and inspire them among modern writers, 

with a variety of seutiments. The loves of Dido But since several thoughts may be natural which 
and -Eneas arp only copies of what has parsed be- are law and grovelling, an epic poet should not only 
(ween other persons. Adam and Eve, before the avoid such sentiment* as are unnatural or affected, 
fill, are a different species from that of mankind, but also such as are mean and vulgar. Homer has 
who are descended from them; and none but a opened a great field of raillery to men of more de- 
poet of the most unbounded invention, and the most licacy than greatness of genius, by the homeliness 
exquisite judgment, could have filled their eonver- of some of bis sentiments. But as I have before 
sation and behaviour with so many apt circum- said, these are rather to be imputed to the sim- 


stances during their state of innocence. 


I plicity of the age iu which he lived, to which 1 may 


Nor is it sufficient for an epic poem to be filled also add, of that which he described, than to any 
with such thoughts ns are natural, unless it abound imperfection in that divine poet. Zoilus among 
also with such as are sublime. Virgil in this par- (he ancients, and Monsieur Perrault among the 
ticular falls short of Homer. He lias not indeed so moderns, pushed their ridicule very far upon him, 
many thoughts that arc low and vulgar; but at the on account of some such sentiments. There is no 
same time has not so many thoughts that are sub- blemish (o be observed iu Virgil under this head, 
lime and noble. The truth of it is, Virgil seldom and but a very few in Milton, 
rises into very astonishing sentiments, where he is I shall give but one instance of this impropriety 
not fired by the Iliad. He every where charms and of thought in Homer, and at the same time compare 
pleases us by the force of his own genius; but sti-l- it with an instance of the same nature, both in 
dom elevates and transports us where he does not Virgil and Mill on. Sentiments which raise laughter 
fetch his hmtB from Homer. can very seldom be admitted with any decency into 

Milton’s chief talent, and indeed his distinguish- a hefoie poem, whose busuess it is to excite pos¬ 
ing excellence, lies in the sublimity of his thoughts, sions of a much nobler nature. Homer, however, 
There are others of the moderns who rival him in in bis characters of Vulcan and Thersites, in his 
every other part of poetry ; but in the greatness of story of Mors and Venus, in his behaviour of IruS, 
his sentiments he triumphs over all the poets both and in other passages, bas been observed to have 
modern and ancient, Homer only excepted. It is lapsed into the burlesque character, and to have de- 
impossible for the imagination of man to distend parted from that serious air which seems essential 
itself with greater ideas, than those which he has to the magnificence of an epic poem. I remember 
laid together m his first, second, and sixth books, but, one laugh in tho whole AEneid, which rises in 
The seventh, which describes the creation of the the fifth book, upon Moneetes, where he is repre- 
woild, is likewise wonderfully sublime, though not sen ted as thrown overboard, and drying himself upon 
so apt to stir up emotion in the mind of the reader, a rock. But this piece of mirth is so well-timed 
nor consequently so perfect in the epic way of that the severest critic can have nothing to say 
writing, because it is filled with less action. Let against it; for it is the book of games and diver¬ 
ge judicious render compare what Longinus has sions, whero the reader’s miud may be supposed 
observed on several passages m llomor, and he sufficiently relaxed for such au entertainment. The 
will find parallels for most of them in the Paradise only piece of pleasantry in Paradise Lost, is where 
Lost. the'evil spirits are described as rallying the angels 

From what has been said we may infer, that as upon the success of their now-invented artillery, 
there are two kinds of sentiments, the natural and This passage I look upon to be the most exception- 
the sublime, which arc always to he pursued in a able in the whole poem, as being nothing else out a 
heroic poem, there are also two kinds of thoughts string of puns, and those, too; very indifferent ones. 


which ate carefully to be avoided. The first are 
such as are affected and unnatural; the second 
such as are mean and vulgar. As for the first 
kind of thoughts, wo meet with little or nothing 
that is like them in Virgil. He has none of those 
trifling points and puerilities that are so often to be 
met with in Ovid, none of the epigrammatic turns 
of Lucan, none of those swelling sentiments which 
are so frequent, in Statius and Claudiati, none ot 
those mixed embellishments of Tasso. Every thing 
is just and natural. His sentiments show that he 
had a perfect insight into human nature, and that 
be knew every thing which was the most proper to 
sffect it 

Mr Dryden has in some places, which I may 


-- SaUr. beheld Iheir plight. 

Ami to bis males thus la derision call’d: 

“ O friends, why come not on those victors proud ? 

Km while they fierce were corona; and when we. 

To entertain them fair with open Front 

And breast (what.could we more?) propounded terms 

Of composition, straight they chang'd their minds. 

Flew off, and into strange vagaries fell 

As they would dance; yet for a dance they seem'd 

Somewhat extravagant, and wild; perhapa 

For joy of offer'd peace; but I suppose 

it our proposals once again were beard, 

We should compel them to a quick result" 

To whom thus Belial in like gamesome mood; 

“ Leader, the terms we sent wore terms of weight, 

Of bard contents, and full of force urg'd homo; 

Such as we might perceive amus’d them all. 

And stumbled many; who receives them right. 

Had need from head to foot well understand t 
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Hot understood, this gift they have besides, . , 

They shew us when our foes walk not upright." 

Thus they among themselves in pleasant vein 

Stood scoffing- 

Milton's Par. Lost, b. Vi. I. 609, ho. 

L. 


No, 380.] MONDAY, JANUARY 21, 1711-12. 

Prtncipibus placuisse viris non ultima Ians est 

Hob. I Ep. svii. 35. 

Topleaae the great is not the smallest praise.—-C bsbch 
The desire of pleasing makes a man agreeable or 
unwelcome to those with whom he converses, ac¬ 
cording to the motive from which that inclination 
appears to flow. If your concern for pleasing others 
arises from an innate bevovoleuoe, it never fails of 
success; if from a vanity to excel, its disappoint¬ 
ment is no less certain. What we call an agree¬ 
able man, is he who is endowed with the natural 
bent to-do acceptable things from a delight he takes 
merely as such; and the affectation of that cha¬ 
racter is what constitutes a fop. Under these leaders 
one may draw up all those who make any manner 
of figure, except in dumb-show. A rational and se¬ 
lect conversation is composed of persons, who have 
the talent of pleasing with delicacy of sentiments 
. flowing from habitual chastity of thought; but mixed 
company is frequently made up of pretenders to 
mirth, and is usually pestered with constrained, 
obscene, and painful witticisms. Now aud then 
you may meet with a man so exactly formed for 
pleasing, that it is no matter what he is doing or 
saying ; that is to say, that there need be no manner 
of importance in it, to make him gain upon every 
body who hears or beholds him. This felicity is not 
the gift of nature only, but must bo attended with 
happy circumstances, which add a dignity to the fa¬ 
miliar behaviour which distinguishes him whom wo 
call an agreeable man. It is trom tins that every 
body loves and esteems Polyearpus. He i« in the 
vigour of his age and the gaiety of life, but has 
passed through very conspicuous scenes in it; though 
no soldier, he has shared the danger, aud acted with 
great gallautry and generosity on a decisive day of 
battle. To have those qualities which only make 
other men conspicuous in the world as it were super¬ 
numerary to him, is a circumstance which gives 
weight to his most indifferent actions: for as a 
known credit is ready cash to a trader, so is acknow¬ 
ledged merit immediate distinction, and serves in the 
place of equipage to a gentleman. This, renders 
Polycarpus graceful in mirth, important in business, 
and regarded with love, in every ordinary Occur¬ 
rence. Bat not to dwell upon characters which 
have such particular recotnmeridationsto our hearts, 
let us turn ohr thoughts, rather to the methods of 
pleading which must Cd*ry men through the world 
-who cannot pretend to such advantages. Falling 
in with a particular humour or manner of one above 
on, abstracted from the general rules of good be- 
aviour, is tha life of a shave. A parasite differs 
in nothing from the meanest servant, but that the 
footman hires binjself for bodily labour, subjected to 
go and come at the will of his master, but the other 
gives up his very soul; he is prostituted to speak, 
and professes to think, after the mode of him whom 
he courts. This servitude to a patron, in an honest 
nature, would be more grievous than that of wearing 
his livefy ; therefore we shall speak of those things 
only, which are worthy and- ingenuous. 

The happy talent of pleasing either those above 
you e t below you, seems to be wholly owing to th$ 


opinion they have of your sincerity. This quality 
is to attend the agreeable man in all the actions of 
his life; and I think there need no more be said in 
honour of it, than that it is what forces the appro¬ 
bation of yonr opponents. The guilty man has an 
honour for the judge who with justice pronounces 
against him the sentence of death itself. The author 
of the sentence at the head of this paper, was an ex¬ 
cellent judge of human life, and passed his own in 
company the most agreeable that ever was in the 
world. Augustus lived amongst his friends, as if 
he had his fortune to make in his own court. Can¬ 
dour and affability, accompanied with as much power 
as ever mortal was vested with, were what made 
him in the utmost manner agreeable among a set 
of udmirable men, who had thoughts too high for 
ambition, and views too large to be gratified by 
what he could give them in the disposal of an em¬ 
pire, without the pleasures of their mutual conver¬ 
sation. A certain unanimity of taste aud judgment, 
which is natural to all of the same order in the 
species, was the baud of this society : and the em¬ 
peror assumed no figure in it, but what he thought 
was his due from his private talents and qualifica¬ 
tions, as they contributed to advance the pleasures 
and sentiments of the company. 

Cunning people, hypocrites, all who are but half 
viituous, or half wise, are incapable of tasting the 
refined pleasure of such an equal company as could 
wholly exclude the regard of fortune in their con¬ 
versations. Horace, in the discourse from whence 
I take the hint of the present speculation, lays 
down excellent rules for conduct in conversation 
with men of power; but he speaks with an air of 
one who had no need of such an application for any 
thing which related to himself. It shows ho under¬ 
stood what it was to be n skilful courtier, by just 
admonitions against importunity, and showing how 
forcible it was to speak modestly of your own wants. 
There is, indeed, something so shameless in taking 
all opportunities to speak of your own affairs, that 
he who is guilty of it towards him on whom he de¬ 
pends, fares like a beggar who oxposes his sores, 
which, instead of moving compassion, makes the 
man he begs of turn away from the object. 

I cannot tell what is become of him, but I remem¬ 
ber about sixteen years ago an bonost fellow, who 
so justly understood how disagreeable the mention 
or appearance of his want would make him, that 
I have often reflected upon him as a counterpart of 
Iros, whom I have formerly mentioned. This man, 
whom I have tniBsed for some years in my walks, 
and have heard was some way employed about the 
army, made it a maxim, that good wigs, delicate 
linen, and a cheerful air, wer6 to a poor dependant 
the same that working tool* are to a poor artificer. 

It was no email entertainment to me, who knew his 
circumstances, to see him, who bad fested two days, 
attribute the thinness they told him of, to the vio¬ 
lence of tome gallantries he had lately been guilty 
of. The skilful dissembler carried on this with 
the utmost address; and if any "suspected his affair* 
were narrow, it was attributed to indulging himself 
in some fashionable vice rather than an irreproach- 
hble*poverty, which saved Bis credit with those on 
whom'fte depended, t 

The main art is to be as little troublesome as 
you oan, and make all you hope for come rather at 
a favour from your patron than claim from you. 
But 1 am herd prating of what is the method of 
pleasing bo as to succeed in the world, when there 
are crowds, who have ta pity, town*, court, and 
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Hot understood, this gift they have besides, . , 

They shew us when our foes walk not upright." 

Thus they among themselves in pleasant vein 

Stood scoffing- 

Milton's Par. Lost, b. Vi. I. 609, ho. 
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I take the hint of the present speculation, lays 
down excellent rules for conduct in conversation 
with men of power; but he speaks with an air of 
one who had no need of such an application for any 
thing which related to himself. It shows ho under¬ 
stood what it was to be n skilful courtier, by just 
admonitions against importunity, and showing how 
forcible it was to speak modestly of your own wants. 
There is, indeed, something so shameless in taking 
all opportunities to speak of your own affairs, that 
he who is guilty of it towards him on whom he de¬ 
pends, fares like a beggar who oxposes his sores, 
which, instead of moving compassion, makes the 
man he begs of turn away from the object. 

I cannot tell what is become of him, but I remem¬ 
ber about sixteen years ago an bonost fellow, who 
so justly understood how disagreeable the mention 
or appearance of his want would make him, that 
I have often reflected upon him as a counterpart of 
Iros, whom I have formerly mentioned. This man, 
whom I have tniBsed for some years in my walks, 
and have heard was some way employed about the 
army, made it a maxim, that good wigs, delicate 
linen, and a cheerful air, wer6 to a poor dependant 
the same that working tool* are to a poor artificer. 

It was no email entertainment to me, who knew his 
circumstances, to see him, who bad fested two days, 
attribute the thinness they told him of, to the vio¬ 
lence of tome gallantries he had lately been guilty 
of. The skilful dissembler carried on this with 
the utmost address; and if any "suspected his affair* 
were narrow, it was attributed to indulging himself 
in some fashionable vice rather than an irreproach- 
hble*poverty, which saved Bis credit with those on 
whom'fte depended, t 

The main art is to be as little troublesome as 
you oan, and make all you hope for come rather at 
a favour from your patron than claim from you. 
But 1 am herd prating of what is the method of 
pleasing bo as to succeed in the world, when there 
are crowds, who have ta pity, town*, court, and 
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country, arrived to considerable acquisitions, and 
yet seem incapable of acting in any constant tenor 
of life, bet have gone on from one successful error 
. to another, therefore I think I may shorten this 
inquiry after the method of pleasing; and as the 
old beau said to his sou, once for all, “ Pray, Jack, 
be a fine gentleman," so may I to my reader, 
abridge my instructions, and fiuish the art of pleas* 
mg in a word, “ Be nch ’*—-T. 

-—iu.. 

No. 281 ] TUESDAY, JANUARY 22,1711.12 

Pectortbus lehiann apirantla censuht ex la—Vino /Fn lv 64 
Anxious the reeking entrails he consults 

Having already givfen an account of the dissec¬ 
tion of tbe beau’s head, with the several discoveries 
made on that occasion, 1 shall here, according to 
my promise, enter upon the dissection of a co¬ 
quette’s heart, and communicate to the public such 
particularities as we observed in that curious piece 
of anatomy. 

I should perhaps have waived this Undertaking, 
had I not been put m mind of my promise by seve¬ 
ral of my UDkuonn coirespondents, who are very 
importunate with me to make an example of the 
coquette, as I have already done of th< beau It 
is therefore in compliance with the request of my 
friends, that I have looked over the minutes of mj 
former dieitn, in order to give the public an exact 
relation of it, which I shall entei upon without fur¬ 
ther preface j 

Our operator, hi fore he engaged m this visionary 
dissection told us, that then was nothing in his 
art more difficult than to lay open the heart of a 
coquette, by reason of the many labyrinths and re 
cesses which are to be found in it, and which do 
not appear in the heart of any other animal 

He desired us first of all to observe tlio pencar 
diuui, or outward case of the heart, whuh we did 
veiy attentively, and by }he help of our glasses 
discerned in it millions of little stars, which seem 
to have been occasioned by tho points of innumtr 
able darts and arrows, that from time to tune had 
glanced upon the outward coat; though we could 
Dot discover the smallest orifice, bv which any of 
them had entered and pierced the inward substance 
Every smatterer in anatomy knows that this pen- 
cardium, or case of the heart, contains in it a thin 
reddish liquor, supposed to bo bred from the va¬ 
pours which exhale out of tho heart, and being 
stopped here, arc condensed into this watery sub 
stance. Upon examining this liquor, we found that 
it had in it all the qualities of that spin! which is 
made use of in the thermometer, to show the change 
of weather. 

Nor must I here omit an experiment one of tbe 
company assured us he himself had made with this 
liquor, which he found m great quantity about the 
heart of a coquette whom he bud formerly dissected 
He affirmed to us, that he had actually enclosed it 
m a small tube made after the manner of a weather, 
glass, but that instead of acquainting him with the 
variations of the atmosphere, it showed him the 
qualities of those persons who ente ^). the room 
where it stood. He affirmed also, that it rose at, 
the approach of a plum a of feathers, an embroidered 
coat, or a pair of fringed gloves; and that it fell as 
soon as an ill-shaped periwig, a clumsy pair of 
shoes, or an unfashionable coat came into his 
haul*. Nay, he proceeded so far as to assure us, 
that upon his laughing aloud when be stood by 


it, the liquor mounted very sensibly, and imme¬ 
diately sunk again upon bis looking serious. In 
short, he told U3, that he knew Very well, by this 
invention, whenever he had a man of sense or at 
coxcomb m his room. 

Having cleared away the pericardium, or the 
'case, and liquor above mentioned, we come to the 
! heart itself. The outward surface of it waS ex- 
I treraely slippery, and the macro, or point, so very 
cold withal, that upon endeavouring to take hold of 
it, it ghded through the fingers like a smooth piece 
of ice, 

The fibres were turned and twisted in a more in¬ 
tricate and perplexed manner than they are usually 
found m other hearts, insomuch that the whole 
heart was wound up together in a Gordian knot, 
and must have had very irregular and unequal mo¬ 
tions, while it was employed in its vital function. 

One thing we thought very observable, namely, 
that upon examining all the vessels which came into 
it, or issued out of it, we could not discover any 
communication that it had with the tongue 

We could not but take notice likewise, that seve¬ 
ral of those little nerves in the heart which are 
affected by tho sentiments of love, hatred, and other 
passions, did not descend to this before us from the 
brain, but from the muscles which lie about the eye. 

Upon weighing the heart in my hand, I found it 
to be extremely light, and consequently very hol¬ 
low, which I did not wonder at, when, upon looking 
into the inside of it, I saw multitudes of cells or 
cavities, running one within another as our his¬ 
torians describe the apartmeuts of Ito-amond s 
bower Several of those little hollows were stuffed 
with innumerable sorts of trifles, which 1 shall for¬ 
bear giving any particular account of, and shall 
therefore only take notice of what lay first and up¬ 
permost, which upon our unfolding it, and applying 
our microscopes to it, appeared to be a flame-co¬ 
loured hood 

We are informed that the lady of this heart, 
when living, received the addresses of several who 
made love to her, and did not only give each of 
them encouragement, but made every one she con¬ 
versed with believe that she regarded him with an 
eye of kindness, for which reason we expected to 
have seen the impressions of multitudes of faces 
among the several plaits and foldings of the heart; 
but to our great surprise not a single print of this 
nature discovered itself until we came into the very 
core and cuitie of it We there observed a little 
figure, which, upon applying our glasses to it, ap¬ 
peared dressed in a very fantastic manner The 
more I looked upon it, the more I thought I had 
seen the face before, but could not possibly recollect 
either the place or time, when at length, one of 
tho company, who had exgtpined this figure more 
nicely than the rest, showed u» plainly by the make 
of its face, and thfe several turns of its features, that 
the little idol which was thus lodged m the very 
middle of the heart was the deceased bean, whose 
head I gave sozSe account of W toy last Tuesday’s 
paper 

As soon as we had finished cur dissection, wf re¬ 
solved, to tpake An experiment of the heart, not being 
able to determine among ourselves the nature of its 
substance, which differed in so many particulate 
from that of the heart in other females. Accord¬ 
ingly we laid it in a pan of burning coals, when We 
observed in it a certain salamandrine quality, that 
made it capable of living m the midst of fire and 
Same, without being consumed, ori« much as singed 
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As we were admiring this strange phenomenon, 
and standing round the heart in a circle, it gave a 
most prodigious sigh, or rather crack, and dispersed 
ail at once in sinoae and vapour. This imaginary 
noise, which me thought was louder than the burst 
of a cannon, produced such a violent shake in my 
brain, that it dissipated the fumes of sleep and left 
me in an instant broad awake.—L. 


No. 282.] WEDNESDAY, JAN. 23, 1711-12. 

*. ———— Spes lncerta futuri—Vmo. ,En. vlu. 580. 

Hopei and feara in equal balance laid —Dkydxn. 

It is a lamentable thing that every man is full of 
complaints, and constantly uttering sentences against 
the fickleness of fortune, when people generally 
bring upon themselves all the calamities they fall 
into, ana are constantly heaping up matter for their 
own sorrow and disappointment. That which pro¬ 
duces the greatest part of the delusions of mankind, 
is a false hope which people indulge with so san¬ 
guine a flattery to themselves, that their hearts are 
bent upon fantastical advantages which they have 
no reason to believe should ever have arrived to 
them. By this unjust measure of calculating their 
happiness, they often mourn with real affliction for 
imaginary losses. When I am talking of this un¬ 
happy way of accounting for ourselves, I cannot 
"but reflect upon a particular set of people, who in 
their own favour, resolve every thing that is possible 
into what is probable, and then reckon on that pro¬ 
bability as on what must certainly happen. Will 
Honeycomb, upon my observing his looking on a 
lady with some particular attention, gave me an ac¬ 
count of the great distresses which had laid, waste 
that very fine face, and had given an air of melan¬ 
choly to a very agreeable person. That lady and a 
couple of sisters of hers, were, said Will, fourteen 
vears ago, the greatest fortunes about town ; but 
without having any loss, by bad tenants, by bad se¬ 
curities, or any damage by sea or land, are reduced 
to very narrow circumstances. They were at that 
time the most inaccessible haughty beauties in town ; 
and their pretensions to take upon them at that un¬ 
merciful rate, were raised upon the following scheme, 
according to which all their lovers were answered. 

“ Our lather is a youngish man, but then our mother 
is somewhat older, and not likely to have any chil¬ 
dren: his estate being 8001. per annum, at twenty 
years’ purchase, is worth 16,000i, Our nhcle, who 
is above fifty, has 4001. per annum, which, at the 
aforesaid rate, is 8,0001. There is a widow aunt, 
who has 10,0001. at her own disposal, left by her 
husband, and an old maiden aunt, who has 6,0001, 
Then our father’s mother has 9001. per annum, which 
is worth 18,0001. and 1,0001. each of us has of our 
own, which cannot be taken from us. These summed 
up together stand thus 

£. 

“Father’s .800. 16,000 

Uncle’s .400 8,000 

Aunts’.1^6!000 f •••• 16,000 

Grandmother’s ....900...... 18,000 

Own 1,000 each....... 3,000 


Total.61,000 

This equally divided between us three amounts to 
20,0001. each : an allowance being given for an en¬ 
largement upon common fame, we may lawfully pass 
fur 30,0001. fortunes.’* 


In prospect of this, and the knowledge of their 
own personal merit, every one was contemptible in 
their eyes, and they refused those offers which had 1 
been frequently made them. But mark the end. t 
The mother dies, the father is married again and has d 
a son; on him was entailed the father’s, uncle’s, p 
and grandmother’s Estate. This cut off 42,006?. j 
The maiden aunt married a tall Irishman, ana with, ; 
her went the 6,000?. Tho widow died, and leftiut i 
enough to pay her debts and bury her; so that* j 
there remained for these three girls but their own i 
i 1,000?. They had by this time passed their prime, J' 
and got on the wrong side of thirty; and must pass | 
the remainder of their days, upbiaiding mankind 
that they mind nothing but money, and bewailing 
that virtue, sense, and modesty, are had at present 
in no manner of estimation. 

I mention this case of ladies before any other, be¬ 
cause it is the most irreparable ; for though youth ! 
is the time least capable of reflection, it is in that ! 
sex the only season in which they can advance their ( 
fortunes. But if we turn our thoughts to the men, / 
we see such crowds unhappy, from no other reason | 
than an ill-grounded hope, that it is hard to sayj 
which they ratbor deserve, our pity or contempt, Itj 
is uot unpleasant to see a fellow, after growing old; 
in attendance, and after having passed half a life 
in servitude, call himself the unhappicstof allmen, p 
and pretend to be disappointed, because a courtier i 
broke his word. He that promises himself any thing ; 
but what may naturally arise from his own property j 
or labour, and goes beyond the desire of possessing 
above two parts in three even of that, lays up for 
himself an increasing heap of afflictions and disap¬ 
pointments. There are but two means in tho worl/ 
of gaining by other men, and these are by beitf 
either agreeable, or considerable. The generali/ 
of mankind do all things for their own sakes; - y j 

when you hope any thing from, persons above y 1 
if you cannot say, “lean be Urns agreeable,^ 
thus serviceable,” it is jydiculous to pretend to ti. 
dignity of being unfortunate when they leave you; 
you were injudicious in hoping for any' other than 
to be neglected for such as tan come within these ’ 
descriptions of being capable to please or serve your 1 
patron, when his humour or interests call for their 
capacity either way. ‘ 

It would not methinks be a useless comparison ; 
between the condition of a roan who shuns all the 
pleasures of life, and of one who makes it his busi¬ 
ness to pursue them. Hope in the recluse makes , 
his austerities comfortable, while the luxurious man i 
gains nothing but uneasiness from his enjoyments. _ 
What is the difference in happiness of him who is . 
macerated by abstinence, ana his who is surfeited ’ 
with excess? He who resigns the world has no ! 
temptation to envy, hatred, malice, anger, but is 
inconstant possession of a serene mind; be who ' 
follows the pleasures of.it, which are in their very 
nature disappointing, is in constant search of care, 
solicitude remorse, and confusion. j 1 

" Mb. Spectator, Jan. the 14th, 1712. j 
“lama young woman, and have my fortune to 1 
make, for which reason I come constantly to church ’ 
to hear divine service, and make conquests: but \ 
one great hiuderauce to my design is, that our clerk i 
who was once a -gardener, has Ibis Christmas so < 
overdecked the church with greens, that he has i 
quite spoiled tty prospect; insomuch that I have [ 
scarce seen the young baropet I dress at these . 
three we^ks, though we have both been Very constant ‘ 
te ■' *s ■ ( 
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at our devotions, and do not sit above three pews 
| off. The church, as it is now equipped, looks more 
J like a green-house than a place of worship. The 
middle aisle is a very pretty shady walk, and the 
pews look like so many arbours on each side of it 
The pulpit itself has such clusters of ivy, holly, and 
rosemary, about it, that a light fellow in our pew 
took occasion to say, that the congregation heard 
the word out of a bush, like Moses. Sir Anthony 
Love’s pew in particular is so well hedged, that all 
my batteries have no effect. I am obliged to shoot 
J at random among the boughs, without taking any 
• manner of aim. Mr. Spectator, unless you will 
give orders for removing these greens, I shall grow 
a very awkward creature at church, and soon have 
little else to do there but to say my prayers. I am 
in haste, dear Sir, your most obedient Servant, 

T. “ Jenny Simpeii.” 

No. 283.] THURSDAY, JAN. 24, 1711-12. 

Maglsler artis Ingenique largifor 

Venter--• I‘khs. Prolo(j. ter 10. 

Necessity la tho mother of invention—E noush Priiurbs 

Li cian rallies the philosopher in Ins time, who 
could not agree whether they should adimL riches 
into the number of real goods; the professors of the 
severer setts thiew them quite out, while others as 
| icsolutely inserted them. 

1 am apt to believe, that as the world grew more 
polite, the rigid doctrines of the fust weie wholly dis¬ 
tended; and I do not find any one so hardy at 
present as to deny that theie .tie very great advan¬ 
tages in the enjoyment of a plentiful foitune. In¬ 
ched the best and wisest of men, though they may 
n^ssibly despise a good part of those things which 

"■ wmId calls pjeasiiies, can, I think, hardly bo 
(jlVensible oftliat weight and dignity wHich a mode- 
yutc share of wealth adds jto their chaiacters, coun¬ 
sels, and actions. 

We find it a general complaint in professions and 
trades, that the richest mem be m of them are chiefly 
encouraged, and Hus i* falsely imputed to the ill- 
nature of mankind, who are ever bestowing their 
favours on such as least want them. Whereas if we 
fairly consider their proceedings in this case, we 
shall find them founded on undoubted reason ; since, 
-upjiosmg both equal in their natural integrity, l 
I ougut, in common prudence, to fear foul play from 
ail indigent person, rather than from one whose 
] circumstances seem to have placed linn above the 
i hare temptation of money. 

Tins reason also mukts the commonwealth regard 
her richest subjects, as those who are most con¬ 
cerned for her quiet and interest, and consequently 
fittest to be intrusted with her highest employments. 
On the contrary, Catiline’s saying to those men of 
desperate fortunes, who applied themselves to him 
and of whom he afterward composed his army, that 
they had nothing to hope for but fiom a civil war, 
was too true not to make the impressions he desired. 

I believe I need not fear but that what I have said 
in praise of money, will he more than sufficient with 
most of my readers to excuse the subject of my pre¬ 
sent paper, winch I intend as an essay on the ways 
to raise a man’s foitune, or the art of glowing rich. 

The first and most infallible method towards the 
attaining of this end is thrift. All men aro not 
equally qualified for getting money, but it is in the 
power of every one alike to practise this virtue, and 
I believe there are veiy few persons who, if they 


lease to reflect on their past lives, will not find that 
ad they saved all those little sums which they have 
spent unnecessarily, they might at present have 
been masters of a competent fortune. Diligence 
justly claims the next place to thrift: I find both 
these excellently well recommended to common use 
in the three following Italian proverbs ; 

Never ilo that by proxy which you can do yourself 

Never defer that till to-morrow which you can do to-day. 

Never neglect small matters and expenses. 

A third instrument of growing rich is method in 
business, which, as well as the two former, is also at¬ 
tainable by persons of the meanest capacities. 

The famous De Witt, one of the greatest states¬ 
men of the age ill which he lived, being asked by a 
friend how he was able to dispatch that multitude of 
affairs in which he was engaged’ replied, that his 
whole art consisted in doing one thing at once. 

“ If,” says he, “ I have any necessary dispatches 
to make, I think of nothing else until those are 
finished: if any domestic affairs require my atten¬ 
tion, I give myself up wholly to them until they aro 
set in order.” 

In short, we often see men of dull and phlegmatic 
tempers ariivmg to great estates, by making a re¬ 
gular and orderly disposition of their business, and 
that without it the gieatest parts and most lively 
imaginations rather puzzle their affairs, than briug, 
them to a happy issue. 

From what has been said, I think I may lay it i 
down as a maxim, that every man of good common 
sense may, if he pleases, in his partu tilar station of 
life, most ceitamly be rich. The reason why we ] 
sometimes see that men of the greatest capacities 
are not so, is either because they despise wealth in 
comparison of something else; or at least arc not 
content to he getting an estate, unless they may do 
it in their own way, and at the same time enjoy all 
, the pleasures and gratifications of life. 

But besides these ordinary forms of growing rich, 
it must be allowed that there is room for genius as 
well in this as in all other circumstances of life. 

Though the ways of getting money were long 
since very numerous, and though so many new 
I ones have been found out of late years, there is cer- 
( t.unly still remaining so large a field for invention, 

I that a man of an indifferent head might easily sit 
down and draw up such a plan for the conduct and 
; support of his life, as waR novel yet once thought of.” 

I Wo daily sec methods put in practice by hungry 
and ingenious men, winch demonstrate the power 
l of invention in this particular. 

! It is repoited of Scaramouch, the first famous 
| Italian comedian, that being at t’aris and in great 
lyatit, he bethought himself of Constantly plying near 
i the door of a noted peifumer in that city, and when 
i auv one came out who had been buying snuff, never 
! failed to desire a taste of them; when lie had by this 
means got together a quantity made up of soveial 
diffeient sorts, ho sold it again at a lower rate to tho 
same perfumer, who, fi 11 ditto out the tuck, called 
jit “ Tubac da mille flvuix," fit? “ Snuff of a thousand 
flowers.” Tho story further tells us, that Jsy this 
means ho got a very' comfortable subsistence, until 
making too much baste to grow rich, he ono day 
took such an unreasonable pinch out of the box of a 
Swiss officer, as engaged him m a quarrel, and 
obliged him to quit, this ingenious way of life. 

Nor can I in this place omit doing justice to a 
youth of my own country, who though he is scarce 
yet twelve year* old, has with great industry and ap- 
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plication attained to the art of beating the greua-' No ^ , FIlIDAY> JANUARY 25, 1711-12. 
tilers march on ms chin. I am credibly informed j 1 

that by this means ho does not only maintain himself Poslliabui tamcn lllorum rota soria ludo.«—Visa EoL vlt 17 
and bis mother, but that he is laying up money i Their north (o share, I bid my hnsliiess walL 
every day, with a design, if tho war continues, to i 

purchase a drum at least, if not a pair of colours. An unaffected behaviour is without question a 

I shall conclude tljese instances with the device voiy great charm ; but under the notion of being 
of the famous Rabelais, when he was at a great dis- unconstrained and disengaged, people take upon 
tanco from Paris, and without money to bear las them to be unconcerned in any duty of life. A ge- 
expenscs thither. The mgemous author being thus neral negligence is what they assume upon all occa- 
sharp-set, got together a convenient quantity of moils, and set up for an aversion to all mftnner of 
brick-dust, and having disposed uf it into scveial business ahd attention. ‘ I am the carelessest 
papers, writ upon one, “ Poison fur monsieui creature in the world, I have certainly the woist 
upon a second, “ Poison for the dauphin,” und oil a memory of any man living,” are fiequent expres- 
third, “ Poison for the king.” Having marie tins wons in the mouth of a pretender of ting soit. It is 
provision for the roval family of France, lie laid his a professed maxim with theso people never to 
papers so that Ins landlord, who was an inquisitive think; there is something so solemn in reflection, 
man, and a good subject, might get a sight uf them, thev, forsooth, can never give themselves time for 
The plot succeeded as he desired. The host gave such a way of employing themselves. It happens 
immediate intelligence to the sc< rotary of state, "ften that this sort of man is heavy enough m bis 
The secretary presently sent down a special mes- nature to be a good proficient in sin.li matters us 
sengor, who brought up 1 lie traitor to comt, aud are attainable by industry; but, alas! he has such 
provided him at tho king’s expense with proper ac- al1 ardent desire to be what he is not, to be too 
commodations on the mad. As soon as he ap- volatile, to have the faults of a person of spirit,! 
peared, he was known to be the celebrated Ha- that he professes himself the m *st unfit man living' 
belais, and his powder upon examination being tor any manner of application. AYJjen this humour 
found very innocent, the jest was only lunched at, outers into the head of a iernale, she generally pro- 
for wbuli'a less em.nciu droll would have been sent ll! ^es sickness upon all occasions, and acts all 


to the galley s. 


things with an indisposed air. She is offended, hut 


Trade and eommeico might doubtless be still her mind is too lazy to laise her to anger, therefore 
varied a thousand ways, out of which would anse s he lives only as actuated by a violent spleen, and 
such branches as have not yet been touched. The k 01 » tln SC,,IU - She has haidly curiosity to listen to 


famous Doily is still 


not yet ! 
flesh in 


every one s me- 


sicandal of her acquaintance, und has never atten- 


mory, who raised a fortune by finding out materials llou enough to hear them commended. I his aile^ 
tor such stuffs as might at once be iheap and gen- tation iu both sexes makes them vain of beijj, 


tor such stuffs as might at once be cheap and gen¬ 
teel. I have heard it affirmed, that had not he dis¬ 
covered tins frugal method of gratifying our pride, 
we should hardly have been able to carry on the 
last war. 

I regard trade not only as highly advantageous 


useless, and take a certain pride in their insiguj,)) 
fancy. -J 

Opposite to this folly is another no less unreasJf 
able, aud that is, tlie “ impeitincnce of be.-t 
always m a liuiry.” There aie those who vii--. 


to the commonwealth in general, but as the most bailies, and beg pardon, before they aie well seated 
natural and likely method of making a man’s toi- 1U then chairs, that they just called in, but are 
tune: having observed, since my being a Spectator in obliged to attend business of impoitance elsewhere 
the world, greater estates got about’Change, than the very next moment. Thus they ruu fiom place to 
at Whitehall or St. James’s. I believe I may also professing that they are obliged to be still in 

add, that the hist aiquisilions arc generally at- ‘““’ther company than that which they are in. 
tended with more satisfaction, aud as good a con- I hose peisons who are just a going somewhere else 
science. should never he detained ; let all the woild allow 

I must not, however, close this essay without oh- business is to be minded, and their affairs will 
serving, that what has been said is only intended be , at au end - Tbt ‘ jr vlini, y ls *<> 1)e importuned, 
foi persons in the common ways of thriving, and is compliance with their multiplicity of affairs will 
not designed for those men who from low be- Hrcclually dispatch them. Tho travelling ladies, 
winnings push themselves up- to the top of states, , 0 have half the town to see in an afternoon, may 

and the most considerable figures in life. My be pardoned for being in a constant burry ; but it 


maxim of saving is nut designed for such as these, 
since nothing is moie usual than for thrift to dis- 


is inexcusable in men to come where they have no 
business, to profess they absent themselves where 


appoint the ends of ambition; it being almost im- tbp y have. It has been remarked by some nice 

1 * .. . - . . iit . ti wnririiru nntt chfu c tlitkt l vans iu nnln in/* . i loeove r a 


possible that the mind should be intent upon trifles, 
while it is at the same time forming some groat 
design. 


ibservcrs and critics, that tiiere is nothing discovers 
ing some groat ,b|J true teln l ,er °* a pm son bo much as his letters. 

h 1 have by me two epistles, which are written by two 

„„ people of the different humours 


1 may therefore compare these men to a great people of the different humours above mentioned, 
poet, who, as Longiuna says, while he is full of the 18 wonderful that a man cannot observe upon 
most magnificent ideas, is not always at le,auro to hlu » 8 <f h « 81 ‘ 9 ' io , wn t0 but that be will 

mind the little beauties and niceties of bis art. commit himself to paper the same man 

I would, however, have all my readers take great ' h,ltbe 18 lbc freedom of conversation I have 
care how they mistake themselves for uncommon h «'»y *«« a line from any of these gentlemen, but 
geniuses, and men above rule, since it is very easy s P okc them as absent from what they were doing, as 
for them to be deceived in this parUcular.—X. the y t h «y ,*». they come into com- 

pany. Jbor the folly is, that they have persuaded 


* The motto of tlie original paper in folio wu wbat fa now 
the motto of No 34 '* Strenua no* exercet inertia.*'— Hoil 
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; themselves they really are busy. Thus their whole 
.> time is spent in suspense of the present moment 
| to the next, and then from the next to the suc- 
| ceedmg, which, to the end of life is to pass away 
, with pretence to many tluugs, and execution of 
' tioihmg. 

| “ Sin, 

t “ Tli# post is just going out, and I have many 
f other letters of very great importance to write this 
(■ evening, but I could not omit making my compli- 
j, merits to you for your civilities to me when I was 
| last in town. It is my misfortune to bo so full ot 
business, that I cannot tell you a thousand things 
| l have to say to you. i must desire you to Com- 
j lnuiiicato the contents of this to no one living ■ but 
|l believe me to be, with the greatest fidelity, 
lj “ Sir, your most obedient humble Servant, 

1 11 “ Stephen Courier.” 

“ Madam, 

I " 1 bate writing, of all things in the world; how¬ 
ever, though I have diank the waters, and am told 
I ought not to use my eyes so much, I cannot for¬ 
bear writing to you, to tell you I have been to the 
list degree hipped .nee I saw you. How could 
you entertain such a thought, as that I could hear ! 
of that s/'ily fellow with patience ? Take my word I 
, for it, there is nothing in it; and you may believe it 
' when so lazy a creatme a, I am undeigo the pains 
j to assure you of it, by taking pen, ink, and paper 
in mv hand Forgive this; you know I shall not ^ 
often offend in this kind. 

, ” I am veiy much your Servant, 

iPt “ liititn.i'r Emu- hi,own. 

cM The fellow is of yuur countiy, pr’ythee send mo 
c* c xl however whether lie has so gieat an estate.” 

°°,! “ Mr. Spectator, Jan. 21, 1712. 

dfi I am cdeik of the paush from whence Mrs 
V-Mipcu sends her complaint, in your Spectator of 
Wednesday last. I must hog ot you to publish this 
as a public admonition to the aforesaid Mis. Simper, 
otherwise all my honest care m the disposition ol 
tlie greens in the church will hare no effect; 1 shall 
therefore, with your leave, lay befoie vou the whole 
matter. I was Ibrmcily, as she chaiges me, for se¬ 
veral yeais a gardener m the county ol Kent but 
f most absolutely deny that it was out ol any affec¬ 
tion I retain for my old employment that I have 
placed my greens so lihf rally about the church, hut 
out of apaituulai spleen 1 conceived against Mrs. 
Simper (and olhets of the same wsteihond) some 
time age*. As to herself, I had one day set the 
hundredth Psalm, and was singing the first line ill 
order to put the congregation into the tune ; she was 
all the while curtseymgto Sir Anthony, in so affected 
and indecent a manner, that the indignation 1 con¬ 
ceived at it made me forget myseli so far, as from 
the tune of that psalm to wander into Southwell 
tune, and from thence into Windsor tune, Kid! un¬ 
able to recover myself, until I had with the utmost 
confusion set a new one. Nay, I havo often seen 
her rise up and smile, and curtsey to one at the 
lower end of the church in the midst a Glojia 
Putri ; and when I have spoken the assent to a 
prayer with a long Amen, uttered with decent gra¬ 
vity, sho has been rolling her eyes round about in 
such a manner, as plainly showed, however she was 
moved, it was not towards a heavenly object. In 
fine, she extended her conquests so fat over the 
males, aud raised such envy in the females, that what 
oetween the love of those, and the jealousy ot these, I 


was almost the only person that looked in a prayer- 
book all church-time. I had several projects in my 
head to put a stop to this growing mischief; but as 
I have long lived in Kent, and there often heard 
how the Kentish men evaded the Conqueror, by car¬ 
rying green boughs over their heads, it put me in 
mind of practising this devicn against Mts. Simper, 
f find I have preserved many a young man from her 
eye-shot by tins means; thoietoie humbly pray the 
boughs may he fixed, until she shall give security 
for her peaceable intentions. 

“ Your humble Servant, 

T. 11 FhANCIS Sl'LKNHOED.” 


No. 285.] SATURDAY, JANUARY 2G, 1711-12. 

Nu, qiiieunque Dcus, qulcunque adhibcbitur herns, 
llegali comped us in auro nupor ct ostro, 

Mupel in obscures liuniili senmmetabinias; 

Ant, Uuni vital Innnuin, mibes et mama caplet 

lion Am lVu't. ver 227 . 

But then Ihey did not wrong themselves so much. 

To make a god, a hero, or a king, 
jstnpt of his golden crown, ami purple robe) 

I )ino< ml to a met harm dialect. 

Nor (to ncold surli meanness) soaring high, 

Willi empty sound, and airy notions fly —HoscomjotJ 


Having alieady treated of the fable, the charac¬ 
ters, and sentiments m Paradise Lost, we are in 
the last place, to consider the language ; and as tho 
learned wen Id is very much divided upon Millon as 
to this poult, I hope they will excuse me if 1 appear 
particular in any of my opinions, and incline to 
those who judge most advantageously of the author. 

It IS lequisitc that the language of a In ioic poem 
should he both perspicuous and sublime. In pro- 


poitiofi as either ot these two qualities aie wanting, 
fhe language is impelled. Ferspicuity is the first 
ami most uecess.iiy qualification; insomuch that a 
good-natured ieider sometimes oveilooks a little 
slip even m the gramrnai or syntax, wheie it is im¬ 
possible for him to mistake (lie poet’s sense. Of 
this kind m that passage: in Milton, wheiein he 
speaks of Snlan . 

-Clod arid Jus Son except, 

C‘irated ilimg non-pit valu'd he mu shuim’d ■ 

and that ill which lie describes Adam and Eve; 
Adam (he goodliest inauot men since burn 
(111 sons, the fairest of tier daughters Kvn 


It i« plain, that m the former of these passages, 
according to lhe natural syntax, the Divine Persons 
mentioned m the first line aie represented as created 
beings ; and that, in the oilier, Adam and Eve art! 
eon founded with then sons and daughters. Such 
little blemishes as these, when the thought is great 
and uatuial, wo should, with Horace, impute to a 
pardonable uiudvoiteliey, or to the weakness of hu¬ 
man nature, which cannot attend to each minute 


particular, and give the last finishing to every cir 
i mnstance in so long a work. The ancient critics, 
therefore, who were actuated by a spirit of candour, 
rather than that of cavilling, invented certain figure* 
of speech, on purpose to palliate little errors of this 
nature in the writings ol those authors who had so 
many greater beauties to atone for them. 

If clearness and perspicuity were only to be con- 
*sulted, the poet would have, nothing else to do but 
to clothe his thoughts in the most plain and natural 
expressions. But since it often happens that the 
most obvious phrases and those which are used in 
ordinary conversation, become too familiar to tho 
ear, and contract a kind of meanness by passing 
through tho mouths of the vulgar; a poet should 
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take particular rare to guard himself against idio- 
I niatic ways of speaking. Ovid and Lucan have 
! many pool nesses of expression upon this account, 

! as tdkiug up with the first phrases that offered, 
without putting themselves to the trouble of looking- 
after such as would not only have been natural, 
but also elevated arid sublime. Milton has but 
few failings in this kind, of which, however, you 
may meet with some instances, as in the following 
passages : 

Ertibnon and idiots, eremites and friars, 

White, black, and gmy, with ail tneir trumpery 

Hero pilgrims loom- - 

— --A while discourse they hold 

No fear lest dinner tool, when Uiuh begun 

Our author ---- 

Who of ill ages to mkcppiI, but feeling 
1 he evil on lain brought by me. will oijiw 
M y head,— 111 faro our amesloi impure, 

For fhis we may flunk Adam —-- 

The great mastois m composition know very well 
that many an elegant phrase becomes improper for 
a poet or an orator, when il lias been debased by 
common use. For Ibis icuiuii the works of ancient 
authors, which are wnllen in dead languages, have 
a great advantage over those which are written in 
languages that aie now spoken. Weie theie any 
mean pin uses or idioms m Vngil or Ilomer, they 
would not shock the ear of the most delicate modern 
reader, so much as they would have done that of an 
old Check or Homan, hecauae we never hear them 
pronounced in our streets, or in ordinary conver¬ 
sation. 

It is not therefore sufficient, that the language of 
an epic poem be perspicuous, unless it be also sub¬ 
lime. To this end it ought to deviate trom the 
common forms and ordinaly phrases ot speech! The 
judgment of a poet very much discovers itself in 
shunning the common roads of expiessmn, without 
falling into such ways of speech as may seem stiff 
and unnatural, he must riot swell into a false sub¬ 
lime, by ondeavouimg to avoid llm oihei extiemo 
Among tho Greeks, zEsihyluv,, and sometimes So¬ 
phocles, were guilty of this fault; among the Latins, 
Claudian and Statius; und among our owu couu- 
tiymen, Shakspeare and Lee. In these authors 
the affectation of greatness often hurts the perspi¬ 
cuity of the style, as 111 many otlieis the endeavour 
alter perspicuity prejudices its greatness. 

Auslotle has obsei veil, that the idiomatic style 
may be avoided, ami the sublime formed, by the 
lolluwmg methods. Fust, by the use of metapbuis, 
such aie those ol Milton . 

| Impiuadts o in one another's arms. 

J --Ami in his hand a reed 

I fatood waving tipi with tiro- 

| The grassy clods noiv ealv d-- 

I Spangled with eyes——-- 

In these and innumerable other instances, the 
metaphors are very bold but just: I must liowevei 
observe, that if the metaphors are not so thick sown 
•n Milton, winch always savours too much of wit, 
that they never clash with one another, which, as 
Aristotle observes, turns a sentence into a kind ol 
euigma or riddle ; and that he seldom has recourse 
to them where the proper and natural words will do^ 
as well 

Another way of raising the language, and giving 
it a poetical turn, U to make use of the idioms of 
other tongue*. Virgil is full of the Greek forms of 
speech, which the critics call Hellenisms, as Horace 
in his odes abounds with them much more than 
I Virgd. 1 need not mention the several dialects 


which Homer has made use of for this end. Milton, 
in conformity with the practice of the ancient poets, 
and with Artistotle’s rule, has infused n great many 
Lalinisms, as well as Grtecisms, and sometimes 
Hebraisms, into the language of his poem; as to¬ 
wards the beginning of it : 

Nor did they not perceive tho evil plight 
In which they were, or the tierce pains not feel. 

Vet to their general’s voice they soon obey'd— 

-Who shall tempt with wandering feet 

The dark unbotlom d infinite abyss, • 

And through the palpable obscure find out 
Hu uuemith way, or spread his niry flight 
Upborne with indefatigable wing. 

Over the vast abrupt 

—.-- So belli ascend 

111 the visions of U.od- book ii 

Under this head may be reckoned the placing the 
adjective after the substantive, the transposition of 
words, the turning the adjective into a substantive, 
with several other foreign modes ol speech which 
this poet has natuiatized to give his verse the 
greater sound, and throw it out of prose. 

The third method mentioned by Aristotle, iswhat 
agrees with the genius of the Greek language more 
than with that ol any other tongue, and is thereloie 
more used by Homer than by any other poet. I 
mean the lengthening of a phrase by the addition 
of words, which may either be inserted or omitted, 
as also by the extending or contracting of particular 
words by the insertion or omission of certain sylla¬ 
bles. Milton has put in practice this method of 
raising his language, as far as the nature of our 
tongue will permit, as iu the passage above men¬ 
tioned, eremite, for what is hermit in common dis¬ 
course. If you observe the measure of his verse, 
he has with gieat judgment suppressed a syllable 
in several words, aud shortened those of two sylla¬ 
bles into one ; by winch method, besides the above- 
mentioned advantage, lie has given a greater vaiietv 
to his numbers But this practice is more particu¬ 
larly reinuikable in the names of persons and of 
cuuntiies, as Beelzebub, Hessebon, and in many 
other particulars, wherein he has either changed 
the name, or made use of that which is not the 
most commonly known, that, he might the better 
deviate from the language of the vulgar. 

The same leasou recommended to him several 
old words, which also makes bis poem appear the 
more venerable, and gives it a greater air ot anti 
rputy. 

1 must likewise take notice, that there are in 
Milton several words of his own coming, as “ cer- 
beican, miscreated, hell-doomed, embryon atoms,” 
and many others. If the reader is offended at this 
liberty in our English poet, 1 would recommend 
to him a discourse in Plutarch, which shows us 
how frequently Homer has made use of the same 
I liberty. 

' Milton, by the above-mentioned helps, and by 
the choice of the noblest words and phrases which 
our tongue would afford him, has carried our lan¬ 
guage to a greater height than any of the English 
poets have ever done before or after him, and 
made the sublimity of his style equal to that of his 
sentiments. 

1 have been the more particular in those obser¬ 
vations on Milton’s style, because it is m thatpait 
of him in which he appears the most singular. The 
remarks J have here made upon the practice of 
other poets, with my observations out of Aristotle, 
will perhaps alleviate the prejudice which some 
Ii,i vc ,aken to his poem upon this account j thiugh 
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after all, I must confess that I think his style, 
though admirable >n general, is in some places too 
much stiffened and obscured by the frequent use of 
those methods which Aristotle has prescribed for 
the raising of it. 

"This redundancy of those several ways of speech 
which Aristotle calls “ fmeign language,” and with 
which Milton has so very much enriched, ami iu 
some places darkened, the language of his poem, 
was the more proper for his use, because his poem 
is written m blank verse. Uhvnie, without, any 
other assistance, throws the language off'from prose, 
and very often makes an indifferent phrase pass 
unregarded; but where the verse is not built upon 
rhymes, there pomp of sound and energy of ex¬ 
pression are indispensably necessary to support the 
style, and keep it from filling into the flatness J prose. 

Those who have not a taste for this elevation of 
style, and arc apt to ridicule a poet when he depaits j 
from the common forms of expression, would do well 
to see how Aristotle has treated ail ancient author 
called Euclid, for his insipid mirth upon this occa¬ 
sion. Mr. Dryden used to call these sort of men 
his prose-critics. 

I should, under this head of the language, con¬ 
sider Milton’s numbers, in which he has made use 
of several elisions, which are not customary among 
other English poets, as may he particularly obseived 
m his cutting off the letter Y, wheu it precedes a 
vowel. This, and some other innovations m the 
measure of his verse, bus vaned his numbers in such i 
a manner, as makes them incapable of satiating the 
ear, and cloying the render, which the same uniform 
measure would certainly have done, and which the 
perpetual returns of rhyme never full to do in 
long narrative poems. I shall close these reflec¬ 
tions upon (he language of Paradise Lost with ob¬ 
serving, that Milton has copied after Homei Tather 
than Virgil in the length of his periods, the copious¬ 
ness of his phrases, and the running of his verses 
into one another.—L. 


No. 286.] MONDAY, JANUARY 28, 1711-12. 

Nomina honesla piaitenduntur viliis.—T acit Ann 1 jiv, e 21. 

Specious names are lent to cover vii es. 

“ York, Jan. 18, 1711-12. 

"Mr. Spectator, 

“ I pbeiexo not to inform a gentleman of so 
much taste, whenever he pleases to use :l; but it 
may not he ami&n to inform your readers, that 
there is a false delicacy, as well us a true one. 
Tiue delicacy, as 1 take it. consists in exactness 
of judgment and dignity of sentiment, or, if you 
will, purity of affection, as this is opposed to 
eoiruption and gTossness. Theie are pedants in 
breeding, us well as in learning. The eye that 
cannot hear the light is not delicate, hut sore. 
A good constitution appears in the soundness 
and vigour of the parts, not iu the bipicanushness 
of the stomach ; and a false delicacy is affectation, 
not politeness. What then can be the standard of 
delicacy, but truth and virtue ? Value, which as 
the satirist long since observed, is real honour:, 
whereas the other distinctions among mankind arc 
merely titular. Judging by that rule, in my opi¬ 
nion, and in that of many of your virtuous female 
readers, you are so far from deserving Mr. Courtly’s 
accusation, that you seem too gentle, and to allow 
too many excuses for an enormous crime, which is 
the reproach of the age, and is in all its branches 


and degrees expiessly forbidden by that religion wo 
| pretend to profess: and whose laws, in a cation 
that calls itself Christian, one would think should 
take place of those rules which men of corrupt 
minds, and those of weak understandings, follow. I 
know not any thing more pernicious to good man- 
lieis, than the giving fair names to foul actions: 
for this confounds vice and virtue, and takes off 
that natural horror we have to evil. Au innocent 
creature, who would start at the name of strumpet, 
may lliuik it pretty to he called a unstress, especially 
if her seducer has taken care to inform her, that a 
union of hearts is the principal matter m the sight 
of heaven, and that the business at church is a mere 
idle ceremony. Who knows not that the diffcionoe 
between obscene and modest words expie»sing the 
same action, consists only iu the accessary idea, tor 
llicie is nothing immodest in Ietteis and syllables. 
Fornication and adulteiy are modest words; be¬ 
cause they express an evil action as criminal, and 
so as to excite hoiror and aversion; whereas words 
representing the plcasuio rathei than the sin, are, 
for this icuson, indecent and dishonest. Your 
papers would be chargeable with something worse 
than indelicacy, they would ho immoral, did you 
treat the detestable sins of uncleanness in the 
same manner as you rally an impertinent self-love 
•and an artful glance; as those laws would he very 
unjust that should chastise murder and petty larceny 
with the same punishment Even delicacy requires 
that the pity shown to distiessed indigent wicked¬ 
ness, fiist betrayed into, and then expelled the har¬ 
bours of the brothel, should he changed to detesta¬ 
tion, when we consider pampered vice iu the habi¬ 
tations of the wealthy. The most free person of 
quality, in Mr Courtly’s phrase, that is, to speak 
properly, a woman of figure who has forgot her birth 
and breeding, dishonouied her relations and herself, 
abandoned her virtue and reputation, together with 
the natural modesty ol' her sex, and risked her very 
soul, is so far from deserving to he treated with no 
worse character than that of a kind woman, which 
is, doubtless, Mr. Courtly’s meaning (if he hag any), 
that one can scarce be too severe on her, inasmuch 
as she sins against greater restraints, is less exposed, 
and liable to fewer temptations, than beauty in po¬ 
verty and distress. It is hoped, therefore, Sir, that 
you will not lay aside your generous design of ex¬ 
posing that monstrous wickedness of the town, 
whereby a multitude of innocents arc saciificed in a 
more batliarous manner than those who wore offered 
to Moloch. The uni haste are provoked to see their 
vice exposed, and the chaste cannot rake into such 
filth without danger of defilement, but » merp spec¬ 
tator may look into the bottom, and come off with¬ 
out partaking in the guilt. The doing so will con¬ 
vince us you puisne public good, anil not merely 
vour own advantage ; but if your zeal slackens, bow 
can one help thinking that, Mr. Courtly's letter is 
hut a feint to get off from a subject, in which either 
your own, ot the private and base ends of others to. 
whom you are partial, or thoBc of whom you ard 
afraid, would not endure a reformation ? 

“ I am. Sir, 

“ Your humble Servant and Admirer, so long 
as you tread in tho paths of truth, virtue, 
and honour.” 

“ Trim Coll. Cantab. Jan. 12, 1711*12. 

“ Mr. Spectator, 

" It is my fortune to have a chamber-fellow, with 
whom, though 1 agree very well in many senti. 
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irents, yet there is one in whieh we are as contrary 
as light ami darkness. We are both in love. His 
mistress is a lovely fair, ami mine a lovely brown. 
Now as the praise of our mistresses’ beauty employs 
much of our time, we have frequent quarrels m en¬ 
tering upon that subject, while each says all he can 
to defend his choice. For my own pait, I have 
racked my fancy to the utmost; and sometimes with 
the greatest warmth of imagination have told him, 
that night was made before day, and many more fine 
things, though without any effect; nav, last night 1 
could not forbear saying, with more heat than judg¬ 
ment, that the devil ought to he painted while Now 
my desire is, 8ir, that you would he pleased to give 
Us in Muck and white your opinion m the matter of 
dispute between us ■ which will either furnish me 
with fresh and prevailing atgiuncnls to maintain my 
own taste, or make me with less repining allow that 
of my chamber -fellow I know veiy well that 1 
have Jack Cleveland* and Bond's Uoreue till my 
side; hut then he has such a baud of rhymers and 
romance-writers, with which he c pposea me, anil is 
so continually ehinnng to the tune of golden tresses, 
yellow locks, milk, maible, ivory, silver, swans, 
snow, daisies, doves, and the Lord knows what ; 
which he is always sounding with so ninth vehe¬ 
mence in my ears, that he often puts me in a brown 
study how to answer him ; and I iind that I am in a 
fairway to be quite confounded, without yuui timely 
assistance afforded to, .Sir, 

“ Your humble Seivant, 

Z. ‘‘ Pun onui NK ” 


No. 287 ] TUESDAY, JANUARY 29, 1711-12. 

Dear native land, how do the emit! amt woe 

'thy happy clime and countless blessings pn/e 1 —Mcnanh 

1 i.ook upon it as a pemliur happiness’, that were 
I to choose or what religion 1 would he, and under 
what government l would live, 1 should most cer- 
luinlygiveLhfprelereiicetoth.it fmin of religion 
and government which is est.ibli died in my own 
country. In this point I think 1 am deb-imined by 
reason arid conviction ; hut it 1 shall he told that I 
am actuated by prejudice, I am sure it is an honest 
prejudice, it is a prejudice that arises from the 
love of my country, and therefore such a one as I 
will always indulge. 1 have m seveinl papers en¬ 
deavoured to express my duty and esteem for the 
church of England, and design this as an essay upon 
the civil part of our constitution, having often en¬ 
tertained myself with reflections on this subject, 
which 1 have not met with in other writers 

That form of government appears to me the most 
reasonable, which is most conformable to the equa¬ 
lity that we find in human nature, provided it be 
consistent with public peace and tranquillity This 
is what may properly he called liberty, which ex¬ 
empts one man from subjection to another, so 
fai as the order and economy of government will 
permit. 

Liberty should reach every individual of a people, 
as they all share one common nature; if it only 
spreads araoug particular branches, there had better 
be none at all, since such a liberty only aggravates 
the misfortune of those who are deprived of it, by 
setting before them a disagreeable subject of com¬ 
parison. 

* Set, t'oem- I CK retail.I, IfijH, 24iao The Sense-' 
f'eslivj), y 1 


This liberty is best preserved, where the legisla¬ 
tive power is lodged in several persons, especially 
if those persons are of different ranks and interests, 
tor where they are of the same rank, and conse¬ 
quently have an interest to manage peculiar to that 
rank, it differs but little from a ilespolical govern 
inent m a single person. But the greatest security 
a people can have tor their liberty, is when the le¬ 
gislative power is ill the hands of persons so hap¬ 
pily distinguished, that by providing for the parti¬ 
cular interests of their several ranks, they are- flro- 
vuiitig for the whole body of the people; or, in 
other winds, when there is no part of the people 
that has not a common inteiest with at least one 
poit of the legislators. 

If there be hut one body of legislature, it is no 
belter than a tyiaunv; if there are ouly two, there 
will want a casting voice, and one of them must at 
length be swallowed up by the disputes and con¬ 
tentions that w ill necessarily anse between them. 
Foui would have the same inconvenience as two, 
and a greater number would cause too niuoh ton 
fusion. I could never load a passage in Polybius 
and another in Uuero to this put page without a se¬ 
cret pleasure'm applying it to the English consti¬ 
tution, which it suits much better than the Homan. 
Both these great authors give the pre-eminence to a 
mixed government, consisting of threo branches, 
the regal, the noble, and the popular. They had 
doubtless in their thoughts the constitution of the 
Human commonwealth, in which the consul repre¬ 
sented the king, the senate, the nobles, and the tri¬ 
bunes the people. This division of the threo powers' 
in the Roman constitution was by no means so dis¬ 
tinct and natural, as it is m the English form of 
government. Among several objections that might 
be made to it, I Bunk the chief are those that affect 
the consular power, which had only the ornaments 
wilhout the force of the regal authority. Their 
nuinbei had not a casting voice in it; for which 
reason, if one did not chance to be employed abroad, 
while the oilier sat at home, the public business was 
sometimes al a stand, while the consuls [Hilled two 
different ways in it. Besides, 1 do not find that the 
consuls had ever a negative voice in the passing of 
a law, or del ree of the senate; so that indeed they 
wore rather the chief body of the nobility, or the 
first ministers of state, than a distinct branch of the 
soveicignty, in which none can he looked upon as 
a part, who are not a part ot the legislature. Had 
the consuls been invested with the regal authority to 
as groat a degree as our monarchs, there would never 
have been any occasions for a dictatorship, which 
had in it the power of all the three orders, and 
ended in the subversion of the whole constitution. 

Such a history as that of Suetonius, which gives 
us a succession of absolute princes, is to me an un 
answerable argument against despotic power. Where 
the prince is a man of wisdom and virtue, it is in¬ 
deed happy for his people that he is absolute; hut 
since in the common tun of mankind, for one that is 
wise and good you find ten of a contrary character, 
it is very dangerous for a nation to stand to its 
chance, or to have its public happiness or misery 
■depend on the virtue or vices of a single person. 
Look into the history I have mentioned, or into any 
series of absolute princes, how many tyrants must 
you read through, before you come to an emperoi 
that is supportable. But this is not all; an honest 
private man often grows cruel and abandoned, when 
converted into an absolute prince. Give a man 
power of doing what he pleases with impunity, you 
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extinguish his fear, and consequently overturn in 
him one of the great pillars of morality. This too 
we find confirmed ly matter of fact. How many 
hopeful heirs apparent to grand empires, when in 
the possession of them, have become such monsters 
of lust aud cruelty as are a reproach to human 
nature ! 

Some tell us we ought to make our governments 
on earth like that in heaven, which, say they, is al¬ 
together monarchical and unlimited. Was man 
like his Creator m goodness and justice, I should be 
for allowing this great model; but where goodness 
and justice are not essential to the ruler, I would by 
no means put myself into his hands to be disposed 
of according to his particularkvill and pleasure. 

It is odd to consider the connexion between des¬ 
potic government and barbarity, and how the making 
of one person more than man, makes the rest less. 
Above nine parts of the world in ten are in the 
lowest state of sluvoiy, and consequently sunk in 
the most gross and brutal ignorance. European 
slavery is indeed a state of liberty, if compared with 
that which prevails m the other three divisions of 
the world • aud therefore it is no wonder that those 
who grovel under it, have many tracks of light 
among them, of which the others are wholly destitute. 

' Riches and plenty are the natural fruits of liberty, 
and where these abound, learning and all the liberal 
arts w ill immediately lift up their heads and flourish 

I As a mun must have no slavish fears and appicheu- 
sious hanging; upon his mind, who will indulge the 
(lights of fancy or speculation, and push his re¬ 
searches into all the abstruse coiners of truth, so it 
is necessary for him to have about him a compe¬ 
tency of all the conveniences of life. 

The first thing every one looks after, is to provide 
himself with necessaries. This point will engross 
our thoughts until it be satisfied. If this is taken 
care of to our hands, we look out for pleasures and 
amusements; and among a gleat number of idle 
people, thoic will he many whose pleasures will lie 
in reading and contemplation. Thcsi are the two 
great sources of knowledge, and as men grow wise 
they naturally love to communicate their disco¬ 
veries; and others seeing the happiness of such a 
learned life, and improving by their conversation, 
emulate, mutate, and su>pass one another, until a 
nation is filled with races of wise and understand¬ 
ing persons. Ease and plenty are therefore the great 
chcrishers of knowledge and as most of the despotic 
governments o! the world havo neither of them, 
they are naturally ovenun with ignorance and bar¬ 
barity. In Europe, indeed, notwithstanding several 
of its princes are absolute, there are men famous 
for knowledge and learning; but the reason is, 
because the subjects are many of them rich and 
wealthy, the prince not thinking fit to exert himself 
in his full tyranny like the princes of the eastern 
nations, lest his subjects should be invited to new- 
mould their constitution, having so many prospects 
of liberty within their view. But in all despotic 
governments, though a particular prince may favour 
arts and letters, theie is a natural degeneracy of 
mankind, as you may observe from Augustus's refgn, 
how the Romans lost themselves by degrees until , 
they fell to an equality with the most barbarous 
nations that surrounded them. Look upon Greece 
under its free states, and you would think its in¬ 
habitants lived m different climates, and under dif¬ 
ferent heavens, from those at present, so different 
are the geniuses which are formed under Turkish 
slavery, and Grecian liberty. 


Besides poverty and want, there are other reasons 
that debase the minds of men who live under sla¬ 
very, though I look on this as the principal. This 
natural tendency of despotic power to ignorance 
and barbarity, though not insisted upon by others, 
is, I think, an unanswerable argument against that 
form of government, as it shows how repugnant it 
is to the good of mankind, and the perfection of 
human nature, which ought to be the great ends of 
all civil institutions. -L. 
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Betb fear alike. 

“ Mn. Sl’IiCTATOR, 

“ When you spoke of the jilts and coquettes, you 
then promised to he very impartial, and not to spare 
even your own sex, should any of their secret or open 
faults come under your cognisance which has given 
me encouragement to describe a certain species of 
mankind under the denomination of male jilts. They 
arc gentlemen who do not design to marry, yet, that 
they may appear to have some sense of gallantry, 
think they must pay their devoirs to one particular 
fair ; in order to winch, they single out from amongst 
the herd of fcmal»s her to whom they design to 
make their fruitless addresses. This done, they 
fii-t take every opportunity of being in her com¬ 
pany, and they never fait upon all occasions to be 
particular to her, laying themselves at her feet, pro¬ 
testing the reality of their passion with a thousand 
oaths, soliciting a iPtum, and saying as many fine 
things as their stock of wit will allow: and if they 
are not defii lent that way, generally speak so as to 
admit of a double interpretation; which the credu¬ 
lous fair is too apt to turn to her own advantage, 
bince it frequently happens to be a raw, innocent 
voting creature, who thinks all the world as sincere 
as herself, and so her unwary heart becomes an easy 
prey to those deceitful monsters, who no sooner 
perceive it, hut immediately they glow cool, and 
shun her whom they hcl'uie seemed so much to ad¬ 
mire, aud pioceed to act the same common-place 
llnny towards another. A coxcomb flushed with 
ma iy of these, infamous victories shall say he is 
sorry for the poor fools, protest and vow he never 
thought of matrimony, aud wonder talking civilly 
can he so strangely misinterpreted. Now, Mr.* 
Spectator, you that are a professed friend to love, 
will, I hope, observe njion those who abuse (hat 
noble passion, and raise it in innocent iniuds by a 
deceitful affectation of it, after which they desert 
the enamoured. Pray bestow a little of your coun¬ 
sel on those fond believing females who already 
have, or arc in danger ol' having, broken hearts; 
in which you will oblige a great part of this town, 
but in a particular manner, 

“ Sir, 

" Your (yet heart-whole) Admirer, 

and devoted humble Servant, 

“ MfctAINIA.” 

Melaiuia’s complaint is occasioned by so general 
a folly, that it is wonderful one could so long over¬ 
look it. But this false gallantry proceeds from an 
impotence of mind, which makes those who ore 
guilty of it incapable of pursuing what they them¬ 
selves approve. Many a man wishes a woman his 
wife whom he dare not take for such. Though no 
one has power ovei bis inclinations or fortunes, he 
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is a slave to common fame. For this reason, I 
think Melainia gives them too soft a name in that 
of male coquets. I know not why irresolution of 
mind should not be more contemptible than impo¬ 
tence of body; and these frivolous admirers would 
be too tenderly used, in being only included in the 
same term with the insufficient another way. They 
whom my correspondent calls male coquets, should 
hereafter be called fribblers. A fnbbler is one who 
professes rapture and admiration for the woman 
whom he addresses, and dreads nothing so much as 
her consent. Ills heart can flutter by the force of 
imagination, but cannot fix from the forco of judg¬ 
ment. It is not uncommon for iho put cuts of 
young women of moderate fortune to wink at the 
addresses of fribblers, and expose their children to 
the ambiguous behaviour which Melaima complains 
of, until by the fondness to one they arc to lose, 
they become incapable of love towards others, and, 
by consequence, in their future niariiage lead a 
joyless or a miserable life. As therefore I shall, in 
the speculations which regard love, lie as severe as 
I ought on jilts and libertine women, so will I bi¬ 
ns little merciful to insignificant and mischievous 
men In order to this, all visitants who frequent 
families wherein there are young females, aie forth¬ 
with required to declare themselves, or absent from 
places where their presence banishes such as would 
pass their time more to the advantage of those whom 
they visit. It is a matter of too great moment to he 
dallied with : and I bhall expect from all my young 
people a satisfactory account of appearances. Slre- 
phon has from the publication hereof seven days to 
explain the riddle he presented to Eudamin;' and 
Clitoris an hour after this comes to hei hand, to 
declare whether she will have Plulotas, whom a 
woman of no less incut than herself, and of supe¬ 
rior fortune, languishes to call her own. 

“ To the Spectator. 

“ Sir, 

“ Since so many dealers lum authors, and write 
quaint advertisements m praise of their wares, one. 
who from an author turned dealer may be allowed 
for the advancement of trade to turn author again. 

I will not howe.vei set tip, like some of them, for 
selling cheaper than the most able honest tradesman 
can ; nor do I send this to be bettter known for 
choice and cheapness of China and Japan wares, 
tea, fans, muslins, pictures, arrack, and other Indian 
I goods. Placed as I am in Leadenhall-strcet, near 
J the India company, and the centre of that trade, 

I thanks to toy fair customers, my warehouse is graced 
j us wellas the benefit days of my plays and operas; 

| and the foreign goods I sell, seem no less acceptable 
' than the foreign books I translated, Rabelais, and 
Don Quixote. This the critics allow me, aud while 
they like my wares they may dispraise my writings. 
But as it is not so well known yet, that I frequently 
cross the seas of late, and speak in Dutch and 
French, besides other languages, I have the con- 
venieqey of buying and importing rich btoeades, 
Dutch atiases, with gold and silver, or without, and 
other foreign silks of the newest modes and best 
fabrics, fine Flandeis lace, linens, and pictures, at 
the best band; this my new way of trade I have 
fallen into, I cannot better publish than by an ap¬ 
plication to you. My wares are fit only for such as 
your readers; aud 1 would beg of you to print this 
address in your paper, that those whose minds you 
adorn may take the ornaments fin their persons and 
houses from me. This, Sir, if 1 may piesiimo to 


beg it, will be the greater favour, as I have lately 
received rich silks and fine lace to a rou-adorable 
value, which will be sold cheap for a quuk return, 
and as I have also a large stock of other goods. 
Indian silks were formerly a great branch of our 
trade; and since we must not sell them, wo must seek 
amends by dealing in others. This I hope will 
plead for one who would lessen the number of 
teasers of the Muses, and who, suiting his spirit to 
his tncumstaiu.es, humbles the poet to exalt the 
citizen. Like a true tradesman, I hardly eve? look 
into any books, but those of accounts. To say the 
truth, I cannot, I think, give you a better idea of 
my being a downright man of traffic, than by ac¬ 
knowledging I oftener read the advertisements, than 
the matter of even your paper. 1 am under a great 
temptation to take tins oppoitunity of admonishing 
other writers to follow my example, and tumble the 
town no more; but as it is my present business to 
increase the number of buyers rather than sellers, 
I hasten to tell you that I am, Sir, 

“ Your most humble, 

and most obedient Servant, 

T “ Peilu Mottu x.” 
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Life s span forluds us to extend our cares, 

Ami slicleli our hopes Lh-v mill our jears.—Casiu.il 

Upon taking my seal in a coffee-house I often 
draw the eyes of the whole room upon me, when in 
the hottest seasons of news, und at a time peihaps 
that the Duti h mail is just come m, they hear me 
ask the coffee-mail for Ins last week’s bill of mui- 
tahty. I find that I have been sometimes taken 
on this occasion for a parish sexton, sometimes fin 
an undertaker, and sometimes for a doctor of phy- j 
sic. In this, however, I am guided by the spirit 
of a philosopher, as I take occasion from thence to 
icflect upon the regular increase and diminution of 
mankind, and consider the several various ways 
Ihiough which we pass flora life to eternity. I am 
very well pleased with these weekly admonitions, 
that bring into my mind such thoughts as ought to 
be the daily entertainment of every reasonable 
creature; and consider with pleasure to myself, by 
which of those deliverances, or, as we commonly 
call them, distempers, I may possibly make my 
escape out of this world of sonows, into that condi¬ 
tion of existence, wherein I hope to bo happier and 
better than it is possible for me at present to 
conceive. 

But this is not all the use I make of the above- 
mentioned weekly paper. A bill of mortality is, in 
my opinion, an unanswerable argument for a Pro¬ 
vidence. How can we, without supposing ourselves 
under the constant care of a Supreme Being, give 
any possible account for that nice proportion, which 
we find in every great city, between the deaths and 
births of its inhabitants, and between the number 
of males and that of females brought into the world? 
Wh*at else could adjust in so exact a manner the 
•recruits of every nation to its losses, and divide 
these new supplies of people into such equal bodies 
of both sexes ? Chance could never hold the balance 
with so steady a hand. Were we not counted out 
by an intelligent supervisor, we should sometimes 
bo overcharged with multitudes, and at others waste 
away into a desert: we should be sometimes a 
populur vinnum , as Florus elegantly Expresses it, a 
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generation of males, and at others a species of 
women. We may extend this consideration to 
every species of living creatures, and consider the 
whole animal world as a huge army made up of in¬ 
numerable corps, if I may use that term, whose 
quotas havo been kept cut ire near five thousand 
years, in so wouderful a manner, that there is not 
pxoouhly a single species lost during this long tract 
of time. Could we have general bills of mortality 
of every kind of animals, or particular ones of every 
species in each continent or island, I could almost 
say in every wood, marsh, or mountain, what as¬ 
tonishing instances would they be of that Provi¬ 
dence which watches over all his voiks ? 

1 have heard of a great man in the Romish church, 
who upon reading those words in the iifth chapter 
of Genesis, “ And all the days that Adam lived were 
nine hundred and thnty years, and lie died; and 
all the days of Seth were nine hundred and twelve 
tears, and he died; and all the days oi Methuselah 
were nine hundred nnd sixty-mnc years, and he 
died immediately shut himself up in a convent, 
and retired from the woild, as not thinking any 
thing m tins Iife^vorth pursuing, which had not re¬ 
gard to another. 

The truth of it is, there is nothing m history 
which is so impiovmg to the reudei as those ac¬ 
counts which wc meet wilh of the deaths of eminent 
persons, and of their behaviour m dial dreadful 
Season. 1 may also add, that then* arc no paits in ! 
history which affect and please the reader m so 
sensible a manner. The reason 1 take to be this, j 
there is no other single circumstance in the story of 
any person, which can possibly be the case of every 
one who leads it. A battle or a triumph are con¬ 
jectures in whioh not one man in a million is likely 
to be engaged, but when we see a poison al the 
point of death, we cannot forbear being attentive 
to every thing he say9 or does, because we arc sure 
that some time or other wc shall ourselves be in the 
same melancholy circumstances. The geneial, the 
statesman, or the philosopher, are perhaps charac¬ 
ters which we may never act in, but the dying man 
is one whom, sooner or later, we shall certaiuly re¬ 
semble. 

It is, perhaps, for the same kind of reason, that 
fpw books written in English havo been so much 
perused as Ur. Sherlock’s Discourse upon Death; 
though at the same time 1 must own, that bo who 
has not perused this excellent pici e, has not per¬ 
haps read one of the strongest pcisuasives to a ic- 
hgious life that ever was wntten in any language. 

The consoleiatmn with wliuh 1 shall close this 
essay upon death, is one of the most ancient and 
most beaten morals that has been recommended 
to mankind. But its being so very common, and so 
universally received, though it takes away from 
it the grace of novelty, adds very much to the 
Weight of it, as it shows that it falls tii with the 
general sense of mankind. In short, I would have 
every one consider that he is in this life nothing 
more than a passenger, and that he is not to set up 
his rest here, but to keep an attentivo eye upon that 
slate of being to which he approaches every mo¬ 
ment, and which will be for ever fixed and perma¬ 
nent. This single consideration would be sufficient 
to extinguish the bitterness of hatred, the thirst of 
avance, and the cruelty of ambition. 

[ am very moth pleased with the passage of 
Antiphanes, a very ancient poet, who lived near a 
hundred years before Socrates, which represents the 
life of man under this view, as I have here tran¬ 


slated it word for word. “ Be not grieved," say* 
be, “ above measure for thy deceased friena*. 
They are not dead, but have only finished that 
journey which it is necessary for every one of ns to . 
take. Wo ourselves must go to that grehl place of 
reception in which they are all of them assembled, 
and in this gpneral rendezvous of muukiud, live 
together in another state of being.” 

I think I have, in a former paper, taken notico 
uf those beautiful metaphors in Senpturo, where 
life is termed a pilgrimage, ami those who pass 
through it are called Btrangers and sojourueis upon 
caitli. I shall couelude this with a slory which l 
have somewhere read in the travels of Sir John 
Chardin. That gentleman, after having told us 
that the inns which receive the taiavans in Persia, 
and the eastern countries, are called by the name 
of caravansaries, gives us a relation to the following 
purpose :— 

“ A deivise travelling through Tartary, being 
arrived at the town of Balk, went into the king’s 
palace by mistake, as thinking it to be a public urn 
or caravansary. Having looked about him for . 
sdtaic time, he entered into a long gullery, where 
he laid down his wallet, and spread his carpet, in 
order to repose himself upon it, after the manner 
of the eastern nations. He had not been long m 
this posture bet'oie he was discovered by some of 
the guaids, who asked him what was lus business 
in that place ? The dervisc told them he intended 
to take up Ins night's lodging in that caravansary. 
The guaids let him know, in a very angry manner, 
that the house he was in was not a caravansary, 
hut the king’s palace. It happened that the king 
himself pasted through the gallery duimg this de¬ 
bate, and smiling at the unstukc of the dervise, 
asked him how he could possibly be so dull as not 
to distinguish a palace fioni a caravansary; ‘Sir,’ 
says the dervise, ‘ give me leave to ask vour ma¬ 
jesty a question or two. Who were the persons that 
lodged ill this house, when it vvus tiist built?’ The 
king rejilied, ‘ Hu ancestors.’ ‘ And who,’ says 
the dervise, ‘ was the last person that lodged here ?’ 
The king replied, ‘ Ills father.’ ‘ And who is it,’ 
says the dervise, ‘ that lodges here at present ?' 
The king told him, that it was he liimselr. ' And 
who,’ says the dervise, ‘will be here after you ?’ 
The king answered, ‘ The young prince his son.’ 

‘ Ah, Sir,’ said the dervise, ‘ a house that changes 
its inhabitants so often, and receives such a per¬ 
petual succession of guests, is not a palace, but a 
i aravansary.’ ’’—1>. 
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Projieit ampullos ct sesrjuipeilalia verlia. 

Hor Ara Poet, ver. 97.• 

Forgets his swelling ami gigantic words. 

Roscommon. 

The players, who know I am very much their 
friend, take all opportunities to express a gratitude 
to me for being so. They could not have a better 
occasion of obliging mo, than one which they lately 
took hold of. They desired my friend Will Honey- 
•comb to bring me to the reading of a new tragedy; 
it is called The Dislreat Mother. I must confess, 
though some days are passed since I enjoyed that 
entertainment, the passions of the several charac¬ 
ters dwell strongly upon my imagination; and I 
congratulate the age, that they are at last to see 

* The motto in (he original paper in tollo was from Horace ' 
likewise —" Spiral tragicum satis, ct felicitcr auhet” j 
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truth and human life represented in the incidents 1 
which concern heroes and heroines. The style of 
the pluy is such as becomes those of the firbt educa¬ 
tion, and the sentiments worthy those of the highest 
figure. It was a most exquisite pleasure to me, to 
observe real tears drop from the eyes of those who 
hod long made it their profession to dissemble afflic¬ 
tion ; and the player who read frequently threw 
down the book, until he had given vent to the hu¬ 
manity winch rose in him at some irresistible touches i 
of the imagined sorrow We have seldom had any 
female distress on the stage, winch did not, upon j 
cool examination, appear to flow from the weakness 
rather than the misfoitunc of the poison repre¬ 
sented : but in this tragedy you are not entertained 
with the ungoverned passions ol such as aie ena¬ 
moured of each other, merely as they aie men and 
women, but then regards are founded upon high 
conceptions of ear li othei’s virtue and ment; and 
the charaeter which gives name to the play, is one 
who has behaved heiscll with lieioie virtue in the 
most important circumstances of a female lile, those 
of a wile, a widow, and ft mother. If there be 
those whose minds have been too attentive upon tlfe 
affairs of life, to have, any notion of the passion of 
love in such extremes ns aie known only to paiti- 
cular tempers, yet in the above-mentioned consi¬ 
derations, the soirow of the heroine will move even 
the generality of mankind. Domestic virtues con¬ 
cern all the world, and there is no one living who is 
not interested that Androm.uhe should be an ini¬ 
mitable character. The generous affection to the , 
memory of her deceased husband, that tender care 
for her son, which is ever heightened with the con- 
sideiation of his father, and these regalds preserved 
in spite of being tempted with the possession of the 
mgliest greatness, are what cannot but tie venerable 
even to such tin audience as at present frequents 
the English theatre. My friend Will Honeycomb 
commended several tender things that were said, ! 
and told me they were veiy genteel , but w hispered 
me, that he finned the pu re vas not busy enough 
tor the piesent taste. To supply this, he recom¬ 
mended to the players to he lerv caieful in their 
scenes; and, above all things, that every part should 
be pel leetly new dressed. 1 was very glad to find that 
they did not neglect my friend's admonition, because 
trieie are a great many in this class of criticism who 
maybe gamed hy it; but indeed the truth is, that 
as to the work itself, it is every where Nature. The 
persons are of the highest quality in life, even that 
of princes; but their quality is not repiesented by 
the poet, with directions that guards and waiters 
should follow them in every scene, hut their grandeur 
appears in greatness of sentiment, flowing from 
minds worthy their condition. To make a charac¬ 
ter truly great, this author understands, that it 
should have its foundation in superior thoughts and 
maxims of conduct. It is very certain, that many 
an honest woman would make no difficulty, though 
she had been the wife of Hector, for the sake of a 
kingdom, to mairy the enemy of her husband’s 
family and country ; and indeed who can deny but 
she might be still an honest woman, but no he¬ 
roine ? That may be defensible, nay laudable, in 
one character, which would be in the highest degree 
exceptionable in another. When Cato Uticensis 
killed himself, Cottius, a Roman of ordinary quality 
ami character, did the same thing; upon which one 
final, smiling, “Cottius might have lived, though 
Caisar has seized the Roman liberty.” Cottius’s 
condition might have boeu the same, let things at 


the upper end of the world pass as they would. 
What is further very cxtraoidmary in this work, is, 
that the persons ate all of them laudable, and their 
misfortunes arise rather from unguarded virtue, than 
propensity to vice. The town has an opportunity 
of doing itself justice in supporting the representa¬ 
tions of passion, sorrow, indignation, even despair 
itself, within the rules of decency, honour, and good- 
breeding , and since there is none can flatter himself 
his life will be always fortunate, they may horn, see 
sorrow^, as they would wish to bear it wheuever it 
aruves. 

“ Mu. Spectator, 

“ I am appointed to act a pai t in the new tragedy 
called Tlte Dishest Mother. It is the celebrated grief 
of Oiostes which I am to personate ; but I shall not 
act as I ought, foi I shall fed it too Ultimately to 
be able to utter it. I was last night repeating a pa- 
lagraph to myself, whuh I took to be an expression 
of rage, and in the middle of the sentence there 
was a stroke of self-pity which quite unmanned me. 
Be pleased, Sir, to print tins letter, that when I am 
oppressed in this manner at such au interval, a cer¬ 
tain pint of the audience may not ^lunk I am out; 
and 1 hope, with tins allowance, to do it with satis¬ 
faction. ‘‘ I am, Sir, 

“ Yom most humble Servant, 

‘‘ (il'.OUGE PovvKi i .” 

“ Mu. Spectator, 

“ As 1 was walking the other day in the Park, I 
saw a gentleman with a very short lace; l de-ire to 
know vvh( tliei it was you. Pray mlorm me as soon 
as you < an, lest I become the most heroic Ilecu- 
tissa’s rival 

“ \ our humble Servant to command, 

“ Sophia.” 

“ Ur ah Madam, 

“ It is not me you are in love with, for I was 
very ill. and kept my chamber all that day. 

“ Youi most humble Seivant, 

T. “ The Spectator." 
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-OIji pluia intent in carmine, non ego paucis 

Offendar mai ulis, quav aul lucuri.t tndit, 

Aut Humana paruin caveL nalura.- 

Hon. Ais Poet vrr 351 
Rut til a poem elegantly wut, 
l will not quarrel with a slight mistake. 

Such as our nature s frailty may excuse —Koscomuon 

1 have now considered Milton’s Paiadise Lost 
under those four great heads of the fable, the cha- 
raeteiB, the sentiments, and the language; and 
have shown that he excels in general, under each 
of these heads. I hope that I have made several 
discoveries which may appear new, even to those 
who are versed in entical lcuiuiug. Were I indeed 
to choose uiy readers, by whose judgment I would 
stand or fan, they should not be such as are ac¬ 
quainted only with the French and Italian critics, 
but also with the ancient and modern who have 
written in either of the learned languages. Above 
all, I would have them well versed in the Greek and 
Latin poets, without which a man very often fancies 
that bo uudeistands a entic, when m reality he 
does not comprehend his meaning. 

It is in criticism as in all other sciences and spe¬ 
culations ; one who brings with him any implicit 
notions and observations, which he has made m his 
reading of the poets, will find his own reflections 
methodized and explained, and perhaps several little 
bints that had passed in his mind, perfected and 
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improved in the works of a good critic; whereas 
one who has not thebe previous lights is very often 
an utter stranger to what he reads, aud apt to put 
a wrong intciprotation upon it. 

Nor is it sufficient that a man, who sets up for a 
judge in criticism, should have perused the authors 
above mentioned, unless he has also a clear and 
logical head. Without this talent he is perpetually 
puzzled and perplexed amidst his own blunders, 
mistakes the sense of those he would confute, or, if 
he chances to think light, does not know how to 
convoy his thoughts to another with clearness and 
peispicuity. Anstotle, who was the best critic, was 
also one of the best logicians that ever appeared 
m the world. 

Mr. Locke’s Essay on Human Undcistanding 
would he thought a very odd book foi a man to 
make himself master of, w ho would get a leputatiou 
by cutieal wiitmgs; though at the same tune it is 
very certain, that an author who has not learned 
the ait of distinguishing between words uud things, j 
and of langing Ins thoughts and setting them m 
proper lights, whatevei notions he may have, will 
lose himsp.it in confusion and obscurity. I might 
tinther observe that thoie is not a Greek or Latin 
critie, who has not shown, even m the style ot his 
i utici'ins, that he was a master of all the elegance 
and delicacy of ins native tongue. 

The truth ot it is, there- is nothing more absurd, 
than lor a mall to set up foi a critic , without a good 
insight into all the parts of learning; lvheieas many 
of those, who have endeavouied to signalize them¬ 
selves by works of this nature, among mu English 
writers, are not only delective in the above-men¬ 
tioned particulars, hut plainly disiover, by the 
phi uses which they make use of, aud by their con¬ 
tused way of thinking, that they are not acquainted 
with the most common and ordinary systems of arts 
and sciences. A few geneial mlos extracted out of 
the French authois, with a certain cant of words, 
has sometimes set up an illiterate heavy wilier for 
a most judicious and formidable critic. 

One great niaik, by which you may discover a 
critic who has neither taste nor learning, is this, 
that he seldom ventures to piaise any passage in 
an author which has not been before lereivcd and 
applauded by the public, and that his cuticism turns 
wholly upon little faults and errors. This pait of a 
eiilic is so veiy easy to succeed in, that we find 
evriy ordinary reader, upon the publishing ot a 
new poem, has wit and ill-natuie enough to turn 
several passages of it into ridicule, and vciy otten 
in (lie right place. This Mr. Dtyden has veiy 
agreeably remarked in these two celebrated lines 

Kmms like straws, upon the surface flow ; 

He who would search for pearls, must dive behrn 

A true critic ought to dwell rather upon excel¬ 
lences than imperfections, to discover the concealed 
beauties ot a writer, and communicate to tlio world 
such things as are worth their observation. The 
most exquisite words, and finest stiokes of an au¬ 
thor, are those which very often appear the most 
doubtful and exceptionable to a man whe wantJa 
relish for polite learning; and they arc these, which 
a sour undistingmshing critic generally attacks with 
the greatest violence. Tolly observes, that it is 
very easv to brand or fix a mark upon what he tails 
verbuin arthw, or as it may be rendered into Eng¬ 
lish, “ a glowing bold expression,” and to turn it 
into ridicule by a cold ill-natured criticism. A little 
wit is cqualK capable of exposing a beauty und of 


aggravating a fault; and though such a treatment 
of an author naturally produces indignation in the 
mind of an understanding reader, it has however 
its effect among the generality of those whoso 
hands it falls into, the rabble of mankind being very 
apt to think that every thing which is laughed at, 
with any mixture of wit, is ridiculous in itself. 

Such a ninth ns this is always unseasonable in a 
critic, as it rather prejudices the reader than con¬ 
vinces him, and is capable of making a beauty, as 
well as a blemish, the subject of derision. A mail 
who cannot write with wit on a proper subject, is 
dull and stupid; but one who shows it in an impro¬ 
per place, is as impel tincnt uud absurd. Besides, 
a man who has the gilt of ridicule is apt to find 
fault with any thing that gives him an opportunity 
of exciting his beloved talent, and very often cen- 
.suies a passage, not because there is any fault in 
it, hut because he cun be merry upon it. Such 
kinds of pleasantry aro very unf.ui and disingenu¬ 
ous in woiks of criticism, in which the greatest 
masters, both ancient and modern, have always ap¬ 
peared with a serious and instructive air. 

As I intend in my next paper to show the defects 
in Milton’s Paradise Lost, 1 thought tit to premise 
these few particulai s, to the end that the reader 
may know I enter upon it as on a very ungrateful 
woi'k, and that 1 shall just point at the imperfec¬ 
tions without enckavouiing to inflame them with 
udicule. I must ulso obseive with Longinus, that 
the productions of a great genius, with mauy lapses 
and inadvertencies, are infinitely pieferable to the 
works of an mfeuor kind of author, whn h are scru¬ 
pulously exact, and conformable to all the mlcs of 
correct writing. 

I shall conclude my paper with a story out of 
Hoccahni, which suffii lently shows us the opinion 
that judicious author entertained of the soit of 
critics I have been here mentioning. A famous 
iritic, says he, having gathered together all the 
faults of an eminent poet, made a picsent of them 
to Apollo, who loceived them very graciously, and 
resolved to make the author a suitable return for 
the tiouble he had been at in collecting ihem. In 
ordei to this, he set beloie him a sack ot wheat, as 
it had been just thrashed out of the sheaf lie then 
hid him pick out the chaff from among the corn, 
and lay it aside by itself. The critic applied him¬ 
self to'the task with gi eat industry and pleasure, 
aud, nftei having made the due separation, was pre¬ 
sented by Apollo with the ehafl for his pains.—L. 
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Ilium, quirquid apt, quoquo vestigia fleciit, 
l.’oitipoml furtun, subseqniturquu decor 

Tibol, 1 F.lfg ll 8. 

Wbale'er she does, where'er her slops she beads, 

Gioee on each action silently attends 

As no one can be said to enjoy health, who is 
only not sick, without he feel within himself a light¬ 
some and invigorating principle, which will not 
suffer turn to remain idle, but still spurs him on to 
action; so in the practice of every virtue, there is 
some additional grace required, to give a claim of 
excelling in this or that particular action. A dia¬ 
mond may want polishing, though the value maybe 
intrinsically the same; and the same good may be 
done with different degrees of lustre. No man 
should he contented with himself that he barely 
does well, but he should perform every thing in the 
best and most becoming manner that he is able. 
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Tully tells us he wrote his book of Offices, ne- rate into Brutality, learning into prdantiy, and tho 
cause there was no tune of life in which some cor- genteelest demeanoni into affectation, liveu Reli- 
respondent duty might not be practised ; nor is there gion itself, unless Decency be the handmaid which 
a duty without a certain decency accompanying it, waits upon her, is apt to make people appear guilty 
by which every virtue it is joined to will seem to bo of sourness and ill-humour: but this shows Virtue 
doubled. Another may do the same thing, and yet m her first original form, adds a comeliness to He- 
tbe action want that air and beauty which distm- ligion, and gives its professors the justest litle to 
guish it from others; like that lumutable sunshine “ the beauty of holiness.” A man fully instructed 
Titian is said to have diffused over his landscapes ; in this art, may assume a thousand shapes, and 
which denotes them his, and has been always un- please m all; he may do a thousand actions shall 


equalled by auy other person. 


become none other bul himself; not that the tlfings 


There is no one action in which this quality I am themselves .ire different, but the rnannei of doing 
speaking of will be moic sensibly perceived, than in them. 

granting a request, or doing an office of kindness. If you examine each feature by itself, Aglaura 
Muramius, by Ins way of consenting to a benefac- and (-’alliclen are equally handsome; but take them 
tion, shall make it lose its name; while Cams in the whole, and you cannot suffei the comparison- 
doubles the kindness arid the obligation. From the the one is full of numberless nameless graces, the 
lust, the dean I'd request drops indeed at last, but otlioi of as many nameless faults. 


from so doubtful a brow, that the obliged has almost 


comeliness of prison, and the decency of lie¬ 


ns much reason to resent the mariner of bestowing haviom, add infinite weight to what is pronounced 
it, as to be thankful lor the favour itself. Carus in- by any one. It is the want of this that often makes 
vites with a pleasing air, to give him an opporlu- the rebukes and advice of old iigul persons of no 
nity of doing an act of humanity, meets the petition effect, and leave a displeasure in tho minds of those 
half way, and consents to a request with a couilte- J they me directed to - blit youth and beauty, if ac- 
liunce winch proclaims the satisfaction of bis muni J rompunied with a graceful and bernmmg seventy, 
in assisting the distressed. j is of mighty force to raise, even in the most prolli- 

The decency then that is to be obseived in li- J gale, a sense of shame. In Milton, the devil is 
beralily, seems to consist in its being ptufoimed I never desi nbed ashamed but once, and that at the 
with such cheerfulness, as may express the god-like lcbuke ot a beauteous angel 
pleasme to be met with, in obliging one’s fellow- , ,, , ,, 

creatures; that may show good-natuie and benevo- . Slivcl( , ,„ >0U | hlul [U | (1 , ;d 

lenee overflowed, and do not, as in some men, rim lmineibie Abash >1 the devil stouti, 

upon the tilt, and taste of the sediments of a grudg- A "d felt how awful (moducss is, and s.nv 

ing, uncommunicative disposition. Virtue m her own shape how lovely ' saw and „>.,d 

Since I have intimated that the greatest decorum ‘ . 

is to be preserved in the bestowing our good offices, ^ 10 care , doing nothing unbecoming has ac- 
I will illustrate it a little, by an example d.awn compamed the gieatestminds to their last moments, 
from private life, which cairios with it such a profit- "T avoided even an indecent posture in the very 
sion of liberality, that it can be exceeded by nothing article ot death Thus Ctrsar gatnered Ins lobe 
but the humanity and good-nature which aicompa- , alni > m! K at not full 111 a mauuer un- 

nies it It is a letter of I'liny, which I shall hoic boeommg of himself ; and the greatest concern that 
translate, because the action will best appear in its appeared m the behaviour of Lucretia. when she 
first dress of thought, without any foreign or am- tabbed herself, was, that her body should lie in an 
bitious ornaments attitude worthy the mind whirh had inhabited it: 

-Ne urn procumbal honeste, 

“ Pi IVY To Ql.ivtii.IAN.” Extrema bus: etiain eura cudcntis erat 

“ Though I am fully acquainted with the content- Ovid. Fast iii 833. 

ment and just moderation of your mind, and the "I'was ber last thought, how decently to fall, 

conformity the education you have given your “ Mn. Spectator, 

daughter bears to your own character ; yet since she <• j nm a young woman without a fortune; but of 
is suddenly to be married to a person of distinction, a vcry hlgh m i n d- that is, good Sir, lam to tho 


bitious ornaments amiuue worthy tin- niimi wnieti nan inhabited it: 

-Nc non procumbal honeste, 

“ Pi I\y TO Quintilian.” Extrema ban: etiam cura cudcntis erat 

tl Though I am fully acquainted with the content- Ovip.Faat iiL 833. 

ment and just moderation of your mind, and the "I'was her last thought, how decently to fall, 

conformity the education you have given your “ Mn. Spectator, 

daughter bears to your own character ; yet since she << j nm a young woman without a fortune; but of 
is suddenly to be married to a person of distinction, a vcry high mind- that is, good Sir, lam to tho 
Whose figure in the world makes it necessary for her ]ast d e proud and vaiu . j am CVPr ra ,i ing at 
to be at a more than ordinary expense, in clothes t j ie ri( }, ? f or things, which, upon search into 

and equipage suitable to her husband’* quality; bv heartf I find I am only angry at, because I can- 
which, though her intrinsic worth be not augmented, uo t do the same myself. I wear the hooped petti- 
vet will it receive both ornament and lu-tre : and coa t j an( j am a jj j n calicoes when the finest are in 
knowing your estate to be as model ate as the nebes , s „ dreadful thing to bo pour aud proud; 

of your mind are abundant, I must (htillenge to therefore, if you please, a lcetuie on that subject 
myself some part of the burden; and as a parent for the satisfaction of your uneasy humble Servant, 
of your child, 1 present her with twelve hundred „ 

and fifty crowns, tuwards these expenses; which jezebel. 

sum had been much larger, had I not feared the - 

smallness of it would be the greatest inducement „ . ,, 

with you to accept of it. Farewell.” N <> 293 ] TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 5, 1711-12. 

Thus should a benefaction be done, with a good The prudent still have fortune on their side -Frao Vet Pool 
grace, aud shine in the strongest point of light; it The famous Grecian, in his little book wherein 
should not only answer all the hopes and exigencies he lays down maxims for a man’s advancing himself 
of the receiver, but even outrun bis wishes It is at court, advises his reader to associate himself with 
this happy manner of behaviour which adds new the fortunate, and to shun the company of the un 
charms to it, and softens those gifts of art and na- ! fortunate ; which, notwithstanding the baseness of 
ture, which otherwise would be rather distasteful j the precept to an honest mind, may have something 
than agreeable. Without it, valour would degene- ' uselul in it, for those who push their interest in the 
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world. It is certain, a great part of what we call ’ Been successes, winch are often the effect of a san- 
good or ill fortune, rises out ol right or wrong mea- gume temper or a more happy rashness; and this 
burcs and schemes of life. When I hear a man perhaps may be the reason, that, according to the 
complain of his being unfortunate in all his under- common observation, Fortune, like other females, 
takings, I shrewdly suspect him for a very weak delights rather in favouring the young than the old. 
man in his affairs. In conformity with this way of Upon the whole, smie man is so short-sighted a 
thinking, Cardinal Richelieu used to say, that mi- \ creature, aud the accidents which may happen to hnn 
fortunate and imprudent were but two words for the so various, I cannot but be of Dr. Tillotson’s opi 
same thing. As the cardinal himself had a great nmn in another case, that were there any doubt of 
share both of prudence aud good foitune, his famous Piovideuce, yet it certainly would be very desirable 
antagonist, the Count d’Olwares, was disgraced at there should be snch a Iking of infinite wisdom and 
the court of Madrid, because it was alleged against goodness, on whose direction wc might rely in the 
him that he had never any success in his under- conduct of human life. 

takings. This, says au eminent author, was mdi- It is a great piesumption to ascribe our successes 
redly accusing him of imprudence. to our own management, and not to esteem ourselves 

Cicero recommended Pompey to the Romans for | upon any blessing, rather as it is the bounty of 
their general upon three accounts, as he ivas a man Heaven than the acquisition of our own prudence, 
of coinage, conduct, and good fortune. It was, I am very well pleased with a modal which was 
perhaps, for the reason above mentioned, namely, struck by Queen Elizabeth, a little after the defeat 
that a senes of good fortune supposes a prudeut cm- of the invincible armada, to perpetuate the memory 
nagoment in the person wlmm it befals, that not of that extraordinary event. It is well known how 
only Sylla the dictator, but several of the Roman the King of Spain, and otheis who were the eue- 
emperors, as is still to be seen upon their medals, mies of that great princess, to derogate from her 
among their other titles, gave themselves that of glory, ascubcd the tuin of their fleet rather to the 
Felix or Fortunate. The heathens, indeed, seem violence of storms aud tempests, than to the bravery 
to have valued a man more for his good fortune than of the English. Queen Elizabeth, instead of looking 
for any other quality, which I think is very natural upon this as a diminution of her honour, valued 
for those who have not a strong belief of another herself upon such a signal favour of Providence, 
world. For how can I <oiicetve a man crowned with and accoulingly, in the reverse of the medal above- 
many distinguishing blessings, that has not some ex- mentioned, has represented a fleet beaten by a tem- 
traordmary fund ot merit and perfection in him, pest, and falling foul upon one another, with that 
which lies open to the Supreme eye, though peihaps religious inscription, “ Ajflamt Deus, et dimpantw 
it is not discovered by my observation ? What is “ He blew with his wind, and they were scattered." 
the reason Homer’s aud Virgil’s heroes do not form It is remarked of a famous Grecian general, 
a resolution, or stiike a blow, without the conduct whoso name I cannot at present recollect,* aud who 
I and diret tiuli of some deity f Doubtless, because had been a particular favourite of Fortune, that, 

| the poets esteemed it the greatest honour to be fa- upon recounting Ins victories among lus friends, 
j vourad by the gods, aud thought the best, way of he added at the end of several great actions, “ And 
praising a man was, to lecount those lavtnus which in this fortune had no share.” After which it ia 
naturally implied an cxtraordinaiy merit in the per- observed in history, that he never prospered in any 
soil oil whom they descended. thing lie undertook. 

Those who believe n f'utuie slate of leivards and As airoganm and a conceitedness of our own 
punishments act veiy ahsuidly, if they foim their abilities are very shocking and offensive to men of 
opinions of a man’s merit fiom his successes. Rut sense and virtue, we may be sure they arc highly 
certainly, if I thought the whole circle of our being disploasiu A that lining who delights in a humble 
was included between our biitits and deaths, I should 1 mind, and by several of lus dispensations seems 
llituk a man’s good fortune the measure and stund.nd put posely to show us, that our owu schemes, or pru- 
of his real merit, since Piovidence would have no donee, have no share in our advancements, 
opportunity of icw,irding his virtue and perfections, Since on this subject I have already’admitted 
but in the present life A virtuous unbeliever, who several quotations, which have occurred to my inc¬ 
hes under the pressure of misfortunes, has reason to , mory upon wutmg this paper, I will conclude it 
cry out, as they say Brutus did, a little before lus • with a little Persian fable A drop of water fell out 
death : “ 0 Virtue, I have worshipped thee as a sub- of a cloud into the sea, and 1’mduig itself lost in such 
stantial good, but I find thou art au empty name.” an immensity of Hind matter, broke out into the 

But to return to our first point. Though l’ru- followiug letlei tiou . "Alas! What an mconsider- 
dpnec does undoubtedly in a great measure produce ( ablef creature am T in this prodigious oceau of 
our good or ill fortune in the world, it is certain tlicio waters ! My existence is of no concern to the uni- 
are many unforeseen accidents and occuircnces, verse; lam reduced to a kind of nothing, and am 
which wry often pervert the finest schemes that can | less than the least of the works of God.” It so hap- 
be laid by human wisdom. “ The race is lint always pened that an oystei, which lay in the neighbour- 
to the swift, nor the battle to the strong.” Nothing \ hood of this drop, chanced to gape and swallow it 
less than infinite wisdom can have an absolute com- 1 up in the midst of this its humble soliloquy. The 
maud over fortune ; the highest degree of it which drop, says the fable, lay a great while hardening in 
man can possess, is by no means equal to Torturous the shell, until by degrees it was ripened into a 
events, and to such contingencies us muy rise m the peail, which falling into the hands of a diver, after 
prosecution of onr affairs. Nay, it very often hap* a long series of adventures, is at present that 
pens, that prudence, which has always in it a great | famous pearl which is fixed on the top of the Persian 
mixture of caution, hinders a man from being so j diadem.—b. 

fortunate, as lio might possibly have been wiLhout | -—---- 

it. A person who only aims at what ia likely to * Timotheus the Athenian See Shaw s edit, of Lord Ba- 

succoed, and follows closely the dictates of human , t aiumst from insignificant, according to a direction in 
prudence, uever meets with those great aud unforc 1 Sped, in folio,No z is, 
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Difficile esl plurunum vlrtutem revereriqui semper vocunda 
fortune bit uaus.—Tuu- ad Herenulum. 

Tho man who is always fortunate, cannot easily have much 
reverence for virtue. 

Insolence is the crime of all others which every 
man is apt to rail at; and yet there is one respect 
in which almost all men living are guilty of it, and 
that is in tho case ol laying a greater value upon 
the gifts of foitunc than we oujfhl. It is here in 
England come into our very language as a propriety 
of distinction, to say, when wo would speak of per 
sons fir their advantage, “ They are people of con¬ 
dition.” There is no doubt hut the propel use of 
riches implies, that a man should exert all the good 
qualities imaginable; and if we mean by a mail of 
condition or quality, one who, according to the 
wealth he is master of, shows himself just, benefi¬ 
cent, and charitable, that term ought very de¬ 
servedly to he had in the highest vcneiation ; but 
when wealth is used only as it is the suppoif, of 
pomp and luxuiy, to be neb is voiy far from being 
a recommendation to honour and respect. It is 
indeed the greatest insolence imaginable, in a cioa- 
turewho would feel the extremes of ihnst and hnn- 
I ger, if he did not pievent his appetites, before they 
call upon him, to he so forgetful of the common 
necessities of human natuie, as never to cast an eye 
upon the poor and needy. The fellow who escaped 
from a slop which struck upon a lock m the west, 
and joined with the country people lo destroy his 
brother sailors, and make her a wreck, was thought 
a most execrable creature ; but does not every man 
who enjoys the possession of what he natuially 
wants, and is unmindful of the unsupplied distress 
of other men, betray tho same temper of mmd? 
When a man looks about him, and, with regatd to 
riches and poverty, beholds some drawn in pomp 
and equipage, and thev, mid Iheir vciy servants 
with an an of scorn and Imimph, ovcilunking the 
multitude that pass by them, and in the same 
street a creature of (he same make, citing out, in 
the name of all that is good and sacied, to behold 
bis nnseiy, and give him some supply again-t hun¬ 
ger and nakedness; who would behove these two 
beings were of the same species? Blit so it is, that 
the considciatiou of fortune has taken up all our 
minds, and as I have often complained, poveityand 
riches btand m our imaginations in the places ol 
guilt and innocente. lint in all seasons thcie will 
he some instances of persons who have souls too 
huge to he taken with popular piejudices, and, 
while the rest of mankind arc contending for su- 
penonty in power and wealth, have their thoughts 
bent upon the necessities of those belmv them. The 
charity schools, which have been erected of late 
years, are the greatest instances of public spmt the 
age has produced. Hut, indeed, when we consider 
how long this sort of beneficence has been on foot, 
it is lather from the good management of those in¬ 
stitutions, than from the number or value of the 
benefactions to them, that they make so great a 
figure. One would thiuk it impossible that in the 
spat c of fourteen years there should not have been 
five thousand pounds bestowed in gifts this way, nor 
sixti en hundred children, including males and 
females, put out to methods ot industiy. It is not 
allowi d roe to speak of luxury and folly with the 
severe spirit they deserve; I shall only thciefore 
say, 1 shall very readily i (impound with any lady- 
in a hooped petticoat, if she give the price of one 


half yard of the silk towards clothing, feeding, and 
liistiucling an innocent helpless creature of her own 
sox, in one of these schools. The consciousness of 
such an action will give her fcatuies a nobler life 
on this illustrious day,* than all the jewels that tan 
hang in her hair, or can he clustered in her bosom. 
It would he uncourtly to speak in harsher words to 
(he fair, hut to men one may take a little more free¬ 
dom. It is monstrous how a man can live with so 
little reflet tion, as to fancy he is not m a condition 
very unjust and dispropm turned to the rest of man¬ 
kind, while he enjoys wealth, and exerts no bene¬ 
volence or bounty to otlieis. As for this paiticular 
occasion of these schools, there cannot any offer 
mole worthy a generous mmd. Would you do a 
handsome thing without leturn ; do it fur an infant 
that is not sensible of the obligation. Would you 
do it for public good; do it I'm one who will be an 
honest aitihccr. Would you do it for the sake of 
heaven; give it to one who shall he instructed in 
the worship of him for whose sake you gave it. It 
is, nictlnnks, a most laudable institution this, if it 
were of no other expectation than that of producing 
a race of good and useful servants, who will have 
more than a liberal, a u-ligious education. What 
would not a man do in common pmdenco, to Jay 
out m purchase of one about him, who would add 
to all his onlers he gave, the weight of the com 
mandnicnts, to enforce au obedience to them ? for 
one who would consider his master as his father, his 
(nend, and bcnef.utor, upon easy teims, and in 
expectation of no other return, but moderate wages 
and gentle usage ? It is the common vice of chil¬ 
dren, to run too much among the servants; from 
stuh as aie educated m these places they would see 
nothing but lowliness in the servant, which would 
not be disingenuous in the child. All the ill offices 
and dcfnmatniy whispers, which take their birth 
from domestics, would lie prevented, if this charity 
could be made universal and a good man might 
have a knowledge of the whole life of the prisons 
he designs to take into his house for his own ser¬ 
vice, or that of Jus family or children, long bpfme 
they were admitted. This would create endeaiing 
dependencies; and the obligation would have a 
paternal air in tho mastei, who would be relieved 
| (torn muc h care and anxiety by the gratitude and 
diligence of a humble fiiend, attending him as his 
servant. I fall into this discourse from a letter 
sent to me, to give me notice that fifty hoys would 
be clothed, and take then seats (at the charge of 
some generous benefactors) in St. Bride’s church, 
on Sunday next. I wish I could promise to my¬ 
self any thing which my correspondent seems to 
expect (tom a publication of it in this paper ; for 
there can be nothing added to what so many excel¬ 
lent and learned men have said on this occasion. 
But that there may be something here which would 
move a generous mind, like that of him who wrote 
to me, I shall transcribe a handsome paraginph of 
Dr. Hnape’s sermon on these charities, vvinen my 
correspondent enclosed with his letter. 

“ The wise Providence has amply compensated 
the, disadvantages of the poor and indigent, m want¬ 
ing many of the conveniences of this life, by a more 
abundant provision for their happiness in the next. 
Had they been higher born, or more richly en¬ 
dowed, they would have wanted this manner of 
education, of which those ouly enjoy the benefit, 

• The birth-day of her majesty Queen Anne, who WBsboin 
Feb. 6, 1C05, and died Aug i, 1714, aged 49. 
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wko are low enough to submit to it; where'they himself, ami in a mannei becoming accessary to his 
have such advantages without money, and without own dishonour. We may, indeed, generally ob- 
priee, as the rich cannot purchase with it. The serve, that iri proportion as a woman is more or less 
learning which is giveu, is generally more edifying beautiful, and her husband advanced in years, she 
to them, than that winch is sold to others. Thus do stands in need of a greater or le*s number of pins, 
they become exalted in goodness, by being dc- and, upon a treaty of marriage, rises or falls in 
pressed in fortune, aud their poverty is, in reality, her demands accordingly. It must likewise he 

their prel'eimeat.” owned, that high quality in a mistress does very 

T. - much inflame this article ni the mariiage-reckoning. 

v, nuiTTinmiv TODuniDVS 1711 io wkere tl,e a g c a »d circumstance* of both 

No. 29 ,) ] 1IIURSDAY, PEBRUARY7, 1711-12. parties are pretty much upon a le.vel, I cannot hut 

Prodiqa non sentit pereuntem fromina censum: think the insisting upon pin-money is very extraor- 

At veJut oxhamin redu ivus pullulet area dmary ; and yet we find several matches hrokeu off 

Niinmms, el o plcno semper tnllatur acervo. upon this very bead. What would a foreigner or 

Ison uruiuam rcuutiU, quaiiti sibigamlia eonstent. 1 , . J ... .■ ., ” , ’ 

1 * JllV Sat vt. 361 one who is a stranger lottos practice, think of a 

But woman kind, (hat never knows a mein, ' lo ™ r that forsakes hi* mistress, because lie is not 

Down to the dregs their uniting fortune* diain. willing to keep her in pins ? But what would ho 

Hourly they Rive, and npeii.J, and watte, owl wear, think of the mistress, should he 1)0 informed that 

And Hunk no pleasure can be bought too dear.-tlmmo, she asks flyp or slx hundred pounds a year for this 

<* Mr. Spectator, use? Should a mau unacquainted with our customs 

T f „ n ,i he told the sums which aie allowed in Great Bri- 


I am turnedof inv great climacteric, and am na- lom " sums wnu n a.e , 

totally a man of a meek temper. About a dozen ta,u ' undcr tllP t,tIp r of P>n-mo.,ey what a prod,- 

J K rnniu. cnmiinml mn nr nine timnh rmtriinLr thoin urn a 


years ago I was ...allied, for mv sins, to a young S>uus consumption of p.us would he think the,e was 
woman of good family, and of a high spirit; hut "* this island ? A pin a day, says our frugal 
could not hung her to dose with me before 1 had P rov " ra S loa ft >' Pa ; ; , so that according to 
entered into a tieaty with her, longer than that of l,ns <' a h:ulttt,on, my fncnd Bubble » wife must every 
the grand alliance. Among other articles, it was > Par “ lake 1,80 °‘ e, 8 ht ,n,Ulon 8,x huudred and 
thorciu stipulattnl, th.it ssho biiouid have 40()/, a-yftir ° r T ^ 1 OU!> ^ n( nt w . . .. 

for pm-money, whnl, I obliged myself to pay ,mar- 1 aln "ot ig.io, ant that our British ladies allege 


for pm-money, which I obliged myself to pay quar¬ 
terly into the hands of one who acted as her plenipo¬ 
tentiary m that affair. I have ever since irligiously 
obseived my pait in this solemn agicement. Now, 
Sir, suit is, that the lady has had several ehildieu 


(hey comprehend under this general term several 
other conveniences of life; [could lliei efore wish, 
for the honour of my countrywomen, that they had , 
rather called it needle-money, which might have iui- 


oil. NI Ik lb, Lilas U1U ltU.IV 11 III I M’VrilH tUUUH'll 11 ,1 is 11 t- 1 1 

T .1 i- ii ertii i* plied biunctmng of Pnod hoiibew liery, and Dot liave 

since I married her, to which, il I bhould i redit M R - 3 \ A 

1 jjiveu the uialieiouB world octasion to think, that 


our malicious neighbours, her pin-inone\ has not a , 

little contributed The education of these my chll- rt,P,iS Aud Pi ha ^ a,Wa 7 8 tilP a Pl» irlaos ‘ l> la « 
dren, who, contrary to my expectation, are horn to 111 a woman s mug i s. , . , 

J 1 , , i , 1 know sevrial of my fair readers urge in de- 

me every year, stiaitens me so much, that I have ,. „ , 6 

. ■ - . ... ten,.,, r. 1 Mu., louitiep Hint il is hot n nprei.>.n rv iipn. 


oieii, vviiu, ei'lJLirii I III my e.slieei.iLioii, flic: uuiii lu , , , „ r , . , 

J 1 i , j , 1 know sevrial of my fair readers urge in de- 

me every year, stiaitens me so much, that I have ,. „ , 6 

■ c , | ,, fence of I Ins pi actiee, that it is hut a necetsarv pro- 

begged then mothei to flee me. fiom the obligation ,, 1 , V, , ,, - { 

,. e ,V i ,i . 1 ,. vision they make tor themselves, in rase then hus- 

ol the above-mentioned pm-money, that it may go , , 1 , , , ,, , 

, , , hand pioves a churl, or miser; so tiiat they consider 

tow-aids making a ptuvisipn oi hei family, llns . t > , , , { , .. 


towaids making a ptoviMon toi hei family. Tins 
pioposal makes her noble blood swell m her veins, 
insomuch that, finding mo a little tardy ui my lu*-t 
quarter’s payment, she thieatcus me eveiy day to 
arrest mo ; and proceeds so far as to tell me that if 
I do not do hei justice, I shall dm in a gaol. To 
this she adds, when her passion will let her argue 
calmly, that she has several play-debts on her hands, 
winch must be discharged very suddenly-, and that 
she cannot lose her money as becomes a woman of 
fashion, if she makes me any abatement in this 
article. 1 hope, Sir, yon will take un occasion 
from lienee to give your opinion upon a subject 
which you have not yet touched, and inform ns if 


tins allowance as a kind of alimony, which they 
may lay their claim to, without actually sopaiating 
fiom their husbands. But, with submission, I think 
a woman who mil give up herself to a man in mar¬ 
riage. where there is the least mom foi such an ap¬ 
prehension, and trust her perb.m to one whom she 
will not rely on fm (he common ncrc-ianci of life, 
may very pioperly he atc-used (in tho phrase of a 
homely piovcrb) of being “ penny wise and pound 

foolish.” 

It is obseived of over-cautious generals, that they 
never engage m battle without secunng a retreat 
in case the event should not answer their expecta¬ 
tions; on the other hand, the greatest conquerois 


there are any precedents for this usage among our ^ , mnU tlieir )lps nr Broke down the bridges 
ancestors ; or whether you hud any mention of pm- M(ln(1 t , Wlll 1 ( J et er.mued either to succeed 

money in Grotms, Pcflendorf, or any other oi the i|( . , h pn , r;v ,,, mt . nt . In the sanie lnanner J 


money in Grotms, Pcflendorf, or any other of the or ih( . th( . pngag ,, mt . nt . In the same lnanner ] 

uvi la n s sin ul,l verv much suspect a woman who takes such 

I am ever the humble* of your Admners, ^ prPcautimi ; for heI . „! rrpati ftl ,, P01)(riV es methods 

usiAii niBCLi.., sq how she may live happily, without the affection ot 
As there is no man living who is a more professed one to whom she joins herself for life Separate 
advocate for the fair sex than myself, so there is purses between man and wife are, in my opinion, 
none that would he more unwilling to invade any as unnatnial as separate beds. A marriage cannot 
of their ancient rights and privileges; !mt as fhe lie happy, where the pleasures, inclinations, and in- 
doctnne nf pin-money is of a late date, unknown ,terests of both paities are not the same. Thete is 
to our great-grandmothers, and not yet received by no greater incileoient to love in the mmd nf man, 
many of our modern ladies, I think it is for the in- than the sense of a person’s depending upon him 
ferest of both sexes to keep it from spreading. for her ease and happiness ; us a woman uses all 

Mr. Fribble may not, perhaps, be much mistaken her endeavours to please the person whom she looks 
where be intimates, that the supplying a man’s wile upon as her honour, her comfort, and her support, 
ivi b piT'-money, is furnishing her with aims again'! For this reason, l am not very much surprised at 
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the liehavioui of a rough country ’squire, who, being 
not a little shocked at tho proceeding of a young 
widow that would not recede fioin her demands of 
pin-money, was so enraged at her mercenary tem 
per, that he told her ifl great wrath, “ As much as 
she thought him her slave, he would show all the 
world lie did not cate a pin fur her.” Upon which 
he flew out of the room, and never saw her more. 

Socrates in Plato’s Alcibiades, says he was in¬ 
formed by one who had travelled through Persia, 
that as he passed over a great tract of land, and in¬ 
quired what the uauie of the place was, they told 
him it was the Queen's Girdle: to which he adds, 
that another wide field which lay by it, was called 
the Queen’s Veil; ami that in the sume manner 
there wa9 a large portion of grouud set aside for 
every part of her majesty’s dress. These lands 
might uot be improperly called the Queen of Per¬ 
sia’s pin-money. 

I remember my friend Sir Roger, who, I dare 
say, never read this passage in Plato, told me some 
time since, that upon Ins courting the perverse 
widow (of whom I have given an account in former 
papers) he had disposed of a hundred ai res in a 
diamond ring, which he would have presented her 
with, had she thought fit to accept it; and that 
upon her wedding-day, she should have carried ou 
her head fifty of the tallest oaks upon lus estate, lie 
further informed me, that he would have given her 
a coal-pit to keep her m clean linen, that he would 
have allowed her the profits of a windmill for her fans, 
and have presented her once in three years with the 
shearing of lus sheep for her under-petticoats. To 
which tho knight always adds, that, though he did 
not care fur fine clothes himself, tlieie should not 
have been a woman in the country better dressed 
than my Lady Coverlcy. Sir linger, perhaps, may 
in this, as well as m many other ol his devices, ap¬ 
pear somewhat odd and singulai ; but if the liumour 
o. pin-money prevails, I think it would be very 
proper for every gentleman of an estate to mark 
out so many acics ot it under the title of ” The 
Pms.”—L 
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Add weight to trifles 

“ DhAR Spun., 

“ Having lately conversed much with the fan 
sex on (he subject of your speculations (which, since 
their appearance in public, have been the chief 
exercise of the female loquacious faculty), I found 
the fair ones possessed with a dissatisfaction at your 
prefixing Gieek mottos to the frontispieces of your 
late papers; and as a man of gallantly, I thought 
it a duty incumbent on me to impart it to you in 
hopes ol a reformation, which is only to be e A acted 
by a restoration of the Latin to the usual dignity 
in your papers, which ot late the Greek, to the great 
displeasure of your female readets, has usurped; 
for though the Latin has the recommendation of 
being as unintelligible to them as the Greek, yet 
being written in the same character with their 
mother tongue, by tho assistance of a spelling-book 
it is legible s which quality the Greek wants, and 
since the introduction of operas into this nation, 
the ladies are so charmed with sounds abstracted 
from their ideas, that they adore and honour the 
sound of Latin, as it is old Italian. I am a solicitor 
for the fair sex, and thcrelure think myself in that 


character more likely to be prevalent in this r<v 
, quest, than if I should subscribe myself by my pro¬ 
per mime. “ M. 

“ I desire vou may insert this in one of your 
speculations, to show my leal for removing the dis¬ 
satisfaction of the fair sex, and restoring you to 
their favour.” 

“ Sir, 

“ I was 9ome time since in company with a 
young officer, who entertained us with the conquest 
he had made over a lemale neighbour of his: when 
a gentleman who stood by, as I suppose, envying 
the captain’s good fortune, asked him what reason 
he had to believe the lady admired him? ‘Why,’ 
says he, ‘ my lodgings are opposite to hers, and she 
is continually at her window either at work, read¬ 
ing, taking snuff, or putting herself in some toying 
posture, on purpose to draw my eyes that way.’ 
The confession of this vain soldier made me reflect 
on some of my own actions; for you must know, 
Sir, I am otten at a window which fronts the apart¬ 
ments of severnl gentlemen, who I doubt not have 
tho same opinion of me. I must own I love to look 
at them all, one for being well dressed, a second 
fur lus line eye, and one particular one, because he 
is the least man 1 ever saw; but theie is something 
so easy and pleasant in the manner of my little 
man, that I observe he is a favourite of all his ac¬ 
quaintance. I could go ou to tell you of many 
others, that I believe think I have encouraged them 
from my window but pi ay let me have your opi¬ 
nion of the use of a window, in the apartment of a 
beautiful lady, and how often she may look out 
at tho same man, without being supposed to have 
a mind to jump out to him. 

“ Yours, 

“ Auiieua Careless ” 
Twice. 

“ Mr. Spectator, 

" I have for some tune made love to a lady, who 
received it vuth all the kind returns I ought to ex¬ 
pect ■ hut, without any provocation that I know of, 
-he lias of late shunned me with the utmost ablior- 
icrice, insomuch that she went out of church last 
Sunday m the midst of divine seivice, upon my 
coming into the same pew. -Pray', Sir, what must 
I do ill this basilicas t 

“ Your Servant, 

“ Euphuks.” 

Let ho alone ten days. 

York, Jan. 20, 1711-12. 

“ Mu. Sri'CTAToR, 

“ Wc have in this town a sort of people who 
pretend to wit, and wide lampoons; I have lately 
been the subject of one of them. The scribbler had not 
genius enough in verse to turn my age, as indeed I 
am an old maid, into railleiy, for affecting a youth- 
ier turn than is consistent with my tune of day; 
and therefore he makes the title of hts madrigal, 
the diameter of Mrs. Judith Lovebane, bom m the 
yetir 1G80. What I desae of you is, that you dis¬ 
allow that a coxcomb, Who pretends to write veise, 
should put the most malicious thing be can say m 
prose. This I humbly conceive will disable our 
country wits, who indeed take a great deal of pains 
to say any thing in rhyme, though they sav it very ilL 
“ I am, Sii, your humble Servant, 

" Susanna Lovkuanb. 
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" Mr. Spectator, 

" We are several of us, gentlemen and ladies, 
who board iu the same house, and after dinner one 
of our company (an agreeable man enough other¬ 
wise) stands up and reads your paper to us all. 

We aro the civilest people in the world to one an¬ 
other, and therefore t am forced to this way of de- 
suing our reader when he is doing this office, not | event is unhappy, is more apteto affect an audience 
to stand afore the fire. This will be a general good | •hun that of the first kind; notwithstanding many 
to our family this cold weather. He will, I know, j excellent pieces among the ancients, as well as most 
take it to be our common request when he comes to those which have been written of late years in 


The most taking tragedies among the ancients 
were built on this lust sort of implex fable, pnrticq- 
larly the tragedy of (Ediput, which proceeds upon a 
story, if we may believo Aristotle, the most proper 
for tragedy tliut could be invented by the wit of 
man. I have taken some pains in a former paper 
to show, that this kind of implex fable, wherein the 


these woids, ‘ Pray, Sir, sit down;’ which I desire 
you to insert, and you will particularly oblige 
“ Your daily Header, 

“ Charity Fiiost,” 

“ Sir, 

“ 1 am a great lover of dancing, but cannot per¬ 
form so wall as some others; however, by my out- 
ot-ihe-way capers, and some original grimaces, I do 
not fail to divert the company, particularly the 
ladies, who laugh immoderately all the time. Some, 
who pretend to be my filends, tell me they do it in 
derision, and would advise me to leave it olF, withal 
that 1 make myself ridiculous. I do not know 
what to do iu this affair, but l am resolved not to 
give over upon any account, until 1 have the opi¬ 
nion of the Spectator. 

“ Your humble Servunt, • 

“ .1 oII n Tiiott.” 

“ If Mi. Trott is not awhwmd out of time, lie lias 
a light to dame let who will laugh; but if be has 
no car bo will inteiiupt otheis; and I am nl opinion 
he should sit still, (iiven umlei my hand this fifth 
of Fcbiuaiy, 1711-12. 

T. “ The Spectatoii,” 
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our own country, aro laised upon contrary plans. 
I must however own, that I think this kind cdjable, 
which is tlio most perfect in tragedy, is not so pro¬ 
per for an heroic poem. 

Milton seems to have been sensible of this imper¬ 
fection in his fable, aud has therefore endeavoured 
to cuie it by several expedients; particularly by 
the mortificaliou which the gieat adversary of man¬ 
kind meets with upon bis return to the assembly of 
infernal spirits, as it is described in a beautiful pas¬ 
sage of the third book ; aud likewise by the vision 
uheiciu Adam, at the close of the poem, sees his 
offspring triumphing over lus great enemy, and him¬ 
self restored to a happier paradise than that from 
which he fell. 

There is another objection against Milton’s fable, 
wliuh i= indeed almost the same with tho former, 
though placed m a dilfeient light, namely—-That 
the lieio in the Paradise Lost is unsuccessful, and 
hv no means ft mat< li for his enemies. This gives 
occasion for Mr DrydenN lctlcclion, that the devil 
was in reality Milton’s hero. I think I have obvi¬ 
ated tins objection in my first paper. Thu Para¬ 
dise Lost is an epic, in a narrative poem, aud he 
j that looks for a lieio in it, seaiches for that which 
Milton never intended; hut if he will indeed fix 
! the name of a hero upon any person in it, it is cer- 
j tumly the Messiah who is the hero, both in the 
i piimipal action and in the chief episodes Pagan¬ 
ism could not furnish out a real action for a fable 
. gieatei than that of the Iliad or 2Enrid, and there- 
1 lore a heathen could not form a higher notion of a 


As perfect beauties somewhere have ft mole — C’hksc n 

Apthi wliat I have said in my list Saturday’s poem than uric of that kind which they call an he- 
Mibjeit of this without , nnc. Whether Milton’s is not of a sublimer nature 
1 will not presume to deteimine; it is sufficient 


paper, I shall enter on the 
further pie'dro, and remaik the ceveial di forts 
ft Inch appear ill the fable, the c.lmi.o ler-, the sen¬ 
timents, and the linguage of Milton's Paindise 
Lost; not doubting but the reader will pardon me, 
if I allege at the same Lime whatever may he said 
for the extenuation of such defects. The (iist im¬ 
perfection which I shall obseive in the fable is, that 
the event of lL is unhappy. 

The fable of every poem is, according to Ari¬ 
stotle’s division, either simple or implex. It is called 
simple when there is no change of fortune in it: 
implex, when the fortune of the chief actor changes 
fiom had to good, or from good to bad. The implex 
fable is thought the most pert'eet. I suppose, be- 
i nuse it is more pioper to stir up the passions of 


that I show there is m the l’aiailise Lost nil tin 
greatness of plan, regularity of design, aud masterly 
beauties vvhiih we discnvci m Homer and Virgil 

1 must ill tho next place obseive, that Milton has 
liiteivviiven in the tevtiue of this fable some paiti- 
culai* which do not seem to have probability enough 
for an epic poem, particularly m the actions which 
he asi lilies to Sin and Death, and the picture which 
he maws ol the “ Limbo of Vanity,” with other 
passages in the second book. Such allegories ra¬ 
ther savoui of tin' spirit of Spenser and Ariosto, 
than of Unmet and Vngil. 

In the structure of his poem he has likewise ad¬ 
mitted too many digiesilons. It is finely observed 


the reader, and to suipnso him with a great variety by AnstotJe, that the author of an heroic poem 
of uccidcnts. should seldom speak himself, but throw as much of 

The implex table is therefore of two kinds; in 1 Ins wmk as he can into the mouths of those who are 
the fiist, the chief actor makes lm way throng!* a j hu piineipal actors. Aristotle has given no reason 
long senes of dangers and difficulties, until he ar- j /or this precept, but. I presume it is because the 
nvos at honour and prosperity, as we see in the j mind of the leader is more awed, mid elevated, 
stories of Ulysses ana jEuens; in the second, the J when lie hears AEneas or Achilles speak, than when 
chief actor in the poem falls from some eminent . Vngil or Homer talk in their own persons.- iic. 
pitch of honour and prosperity, into misery and dis. sides that, assuming the cnaractdV of an eminent 
grace. Thus we see Adam and Eve sinking from j man is apt to fire the imagination, and laisa the 
a state of innocence aud happiuess, into the most ideas of the author. Tuliy tells us, mentioning hu 
abject condition of sin and soi row. j dialogue of old age, m which Cato m tho chiaf 
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| speaker, that upon a levicw of it he was agreeably 
imposed upon, and fancied that it was Calo, and 
not he himself, who uttered his thoughts on that 
subject 

If the reader would be at the pains to see how 
the story of the Iliad and the JEueid is delivered 
by those persous who act in it. he will be surprised 
to find how little cither of these poems proceeds 
from the authors. Milton has, in tne general dis¬ 
position of his fable, very finely observed this great 
rule; insomuch that there is scarce a tenth part 
of it which comes from the poet; the rest is spoken 
cither by Adam or Eve, or by some good or evil 
spirit who is engaged, either in their destruction, 
or defeni e. 

From what, haB been here observed, it appears, 
that digressions are by uo means to he allowed of in 
an epic poem. If the poet, even in the ordinary 
eourso of his nai ration, should speak as little as 
possible, he should certainly never let Ins nai ration 
sleep for the suke of any reflections of his own. I 
have often observed with a secret admiration, that 
the longest reflection in the oEnoid is in that pas¬ 
sage of the tenth book, where Turnus is represented 
as diessing himself in the spoils of Pallas, whom he 
had slain. Virgil here lets Ins table stand still, for 
the sake of the following icrnaik. “ How is the 
mind of rnan ignorant of futurity, and unable to 
bear prosperous foitune with moderation! The time 
will come when Turnus shall wnh that he had left 
| the body of Pallas untouched, and curse the day on 
j which he dressed himself in these spoils.” As the 
great event of the /Encid, and the death of Turnus, 

! whom .dine a a slew because he saw him adorned 
j with the spoils of Pallas, turns upon this incident, 

{ Virgil went out of his way to make this reflection 
upon it, without which so small a circumstance 
might possibly have slipt out of his leader’s memoiy. 
Lucan, who was an injudicious poet, lets drop his 
story very frequently for the sake of his unneces¬ 
sary digressions, or his thveitirulu, as Scahgcr calls 
(hem. If he gives ns an account of the prodigies 
: which preceded the civil war, he declaims upon the 
| occasiou, and shows how murh happier it would be 
j for man, if he did not feel his evil fortune before it 
comes to pass and suffer not only by its real 
weight, hut by the appiehension of it. Milton’s 
l complaint lor his blindness, his panegyric on mar- 
' wage, his reflections on Adam and Eve’s going 
naked, of the angels’ eating, and several other pas¬ 
sages in his poem, are liable to the same exception, 
though I must confess there is so great n beauty in 
■ these very digressions, that I would not wish them 
out of his poem. 

j I have in a former paper spoken of the charac- 
i teis of Milton’s Paradise Lost, ami declared my 
opinion as to the allegomal persons who aie intro¬ 
duced in it. 

If we look into the sentiments, I think they are 
sometimes defective under the following heads; 
first, as there are several of them too much pointed, 
i .ml jocr.e that degenerate even into puns. Of this 
.asf kind I am afraid is that m the first book, where, 
speaking of the pigmies, he calls them 

-'I lie smnlt mfaniry 

W arr tl on I*;, crones—-- 

Another blemish that appears in some of his 
thoughts, is his frequent allusion to heathen fables, 
which arc not ceitamly of a piece with the divine 
i subnet of which he (reals. I do not find fault with 
these allusions where the poet hnnself represents 
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them a» fabulous us he dues in some places, but 
wheie he mentions them as truths and mutters of 
tin t. The limits of my paper will not give me 
leave to he particular in instances of this kind ; the 
reader will easily remark them in his perusal of 
the poem 

A third fault in his sentiments is ail uneasy os¬ 
tentation of learning, which likewise occurs veiy 
frequently. It is certain that both Ilomer and Vir¬ 
gil were masters of all the learning of their times, 
hut it shows itself in their works after an indirect 
and concealed manner. Milton seemsAimbitious of 
letting us know, by his exeuisions on free will aud 
pi edestination, and his many glances upon history, 
astronomy, geogiaphy, and the like, as well as by 
the terms and phrases be sometimes makes use ot, 
that he was acquainted with the whole circle of 
arts and sciences. 

If iu the last place we consider the language of 
this great poet, wo must allow what I have hinted 
in a former paper, that it is often too much laboured, 
and sometimes obscured by old words, transposi¬ 
tions, and foicign idioms. Seueia’s objection to 
the style of a gieat author, “ lliyct ejns oratio, nihil 
in eil filiiriilum , mini /cue,” is what many critics 
make to Milton. As I cannot wholly lefuto it, so I 
have already apologised fur it in another paper, 
to which I may further add, that Milton’s senti¬ 
ments and ideas were so wonderfully suoiime, that 
it would have been impossible foi him to have re¬ 
presented them in then full slicngth and beauty, I 
without having recourse to these foreign assistances, j 
Our language sunk under him, and was unequal to 
that greatness of soul winch furnished him with I 
such glorious conceptions. 

A second fault in his language is, that he often j 
affects a kind of Jingle in his words, as m the fol¬ 
lowing passages and many othcis: 

Ami Inouylit into the woilil a world of woe 

-lle-u t tli’ Almighty throne 

tlesecelung or besieging - 

I ins tempted our attempt- 

At one slight bound high user leapt all bound. 

I know thore are figures for this kind of speech; 
that some of the greatest aioients have been guilty 
of it, and that Aristotle hnnself has givcu it a place 
m his rhetoric among the beauties ol that ait. But 
ns it is m itself poor ami trilling, it is, I think, at ( 
present universally exploded by ail the masters of l 
polite writing. 

The last fault winch 1 shall take notice of m Mil- 1 
ton’s style, is the trequent use of what the learned p 
call technical words, or teims of art. It is one of 
the greatest heautics of poetry, to make hard things 
intelligible, and to deliver what is abstruse of itself 
in such easy language as may be understood by 
ordinary readers ; besides that the knowledge of a 
poet should rather seem boiu with him, or inspired, 
than diawn with books and systems. I have often 
wondered how Mr. Dryden could ti anslate a pas¬ 
sage out of Virgil after the following manner: 

Tack to the larboard and stand off to sea, 

Veer starboard aea anil land- 

♦ 

Milton makes use of larboard in the same manner. 
When he is upon building, he mentions dorc pil¬ 
lars, pilasters, cornice, frieze, arehitiave. When 
he talks of heavenly bodies, you meet with ecliptic 
and eccentric, the trepidation, stars dropping from 
the zenith, rays culminating from the equator • to 
which might be added many instances of the like 
kind in several other arts and sciences. 
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1 shall in my next papers (five an account of the solved never to he drowsy, unmannerly, or stupid, 
many particular beauties m Milton, which would for the future, at a friends house; and on a hunting 
have been too long to insert under (hose general morning not to pursue the game cither with the 
heads I have aheady treated of, and with which I husband abroad or with the wife nt home, 
intend to conclude this piece of criticism.—L. “ The next that came was a tradesman, no lest 

full of the age than the former; for he had the 
gallantry to tell me, that at a late junket which ho 

No. 29$.] MONDAY, FEBRUARY, 11,1711-12. I was inv,te 1 d tho mot,on hcl,l ir and tho 

1 question being put, it was, by maid, wife, and 

Nmijuain tuta tides- Viro. Ain tv 373 widow, resolved nomine contrcukcenie, that a young 

Honour Is no where ante sprightly journeyman is absolutely necessary in 

their way of husmess : to which thoy had the assent 
Loudon, Feb. 9, 17J1-12. and concurrence of tho husbands present. 1 


-Vjro. jfin Iv 373 


Honour Is no whore *nfe 


London, Feb. 9, 1711-12- and concurrence of tho husbands present. 1 
<« dropped him a curtsey, and gave him to understand 

1 111 that this was Ins audience of leave. 

“ I am a virgin, and in no case despicable, but “ I am reckoned pretty, and have bad very many 
vet such as I am ( must remain, or else become, it advances hesules these; but havo been very avcise 
is to be feared, Ipss happy ; for I find not the least to hear any of them, fioin my observation on those 
good effect from the good correction you some time above mentioned, until 1 hoped some good from the 
since gave that too free, that looser part of our sex ! character of my present admirer, a clcigymuri. But 
which spoils the men; the same counivance at the j 1 find even among them there are indirect practices 
vices, the same easy admittance of addresses, the 1 relating to love, and our treaty is at present a little 
same vitiated relish of the conversation of the m suspense, until some circumstances are cleared, 
greatest rakes (or, in a more fashionable way of There is a charge against him among the women, 
expressing one’s self, of such as have seen the 1 and the case is this . It is alleged, that a ceilain on- 
world most) Mill abounds, lncieases, multiplies. j dowed female would have appropriated herself to, 
“ The bumble petition, thcrefoie, of many of the j uud consolidated herself with, a church which my 
most strictly virtuous and of mysrlf is, that you will ! divine now enjoys (or, which is the same thing, did 
i once mole exert your authority', and that according piostitute herselt to hoi friend’s doing this for her) ; 
to your late promise, your full, your impartial au-j that my ecclesiastic, to obtain the one, did engage 
tbority, on this sillier branch of our kind; for why ■ himself to take oil' (he. othei that lay on hand; but 
should they be the uncontrollable mistresses of our ;that on his success m the spiritual, he again re¬ 
fate’ Why should they wilh impunity indulge the nounred the carnal 

males irj licentiousness whilst single, and we have i “ I put this closely to him, and taxed him with 
the dismal hazard and plague of rcfoiming them j disingenuily. He to clear himself made the subsc- 

wben married ? Strike home, Sir, then, and spare j quent defence, and that in the most solemn manlier 

not, oi all our maiden hope-,, our gilded hopes of 1 possible .—that he was applied to, and instigated to 
nuptial felicity are frustrated, are vanished, and accept of a benefice —that a conditional offer there- 
you yourself as well as Mr. Couitlv, will, by of was indeed made film at first, but with disdain 

smoothing over immodest practices with the gloss by him rejected —that when nothing (as they 

ol soft and harmless names, lor ever forfeit our es- easily perceived) of tins nature could bring him to 
teem. Nor think that I am heirin more seveie then purpose, assurance of his being entirely unen- 
tban need be; if I have not leason more than gaged before-hand, and safe from all their after¬ 
enough, do you and the world judge from this cn- expectations, (the only sliafagem left to draw him 
suing account, which, I think, will piove the evil to m) was given lum •-—that pursuant to tins the do- 
bc universal nation itself was without delay, before several 1 re- 

“ You must know, then, that since your ropre- putable witnesses, tendered to lum gratis, with the 
(tension of this female degeneiacy <ume out, I have open profession of not the least reserve, or most 
had a tender of inspects from no less than five minute condition; but that yet immediately after 
persons, of tolerable figure too as tunes go : but the induction, his insidious introducer (or her crafty 
misfortune is that four of tho five are professed fol- ! prncuior, which you will) industriously spread the 
lowers of the mode. They would face me down, j report which had reached my eats, not only in the 
that all women of good sense ever were, and ever ' neighbourhood of that said church, but in London, 
will be, latituduiariaus in wedlock; and always did 1 in the university, in mine and his own country, and 
and will give and take, what they profanely term ; whoiever else it might probably obviate his uppli- 
conjugal liberty of conscience. cation to any other woman, and so confine him to 

“ The two first of them, a captain and a mcr- j this alone ; in a word, that as he never did make 
chant, to strengthen their arguments, pretend to 'any pievious offer of his service, or the least step to 
repeat after a couple of ladies of quality and wit, 1 her affection; so on his discovery of these designs 
that Venus was always kind to Mars; and what thus laid to trick him, he could not but aflerwaid, 
soul that has the least spark of generosity can deny m justice to himself, vindicate both his innocente 
man of bravery any thing? And how pitiful a and freedom, by keeping Ins proper distance, 
trader that, whom no woman but his own wife will ] “ This is his apology, and 1 think 1 shall be sa- 

have correspondence and dealings with? Thus [ tisfied with it. But 1 cannot conclude my tedious 
these; whilst the third, the country squire, con-| qpistle without recommending to you not only to 
lessed, that indeed he was surpnstu into good-breed-1 resume your former chastisement, but to add to your 
mg, and entcicd into the knowledge of the world criminals the simoniacal ladies, who seduce the 
unawares; that din mg the other diy at a gentle- j sacred order into tho difficulty of either breaking 
man’s bouse, the person who entertained was oh- ' a mercenary troth made to them, whom they ought 
tiger! to leave him with his wife and nieces; where I not to deceive, or by breaking or keeping it ofl'end- 
they spoke with so much contempt of an absent ! ing against Him whom they cannot deceive. Your 
I’cntlenuin f or being so slow at a bint, that bo rc-; assistance and labours of this sort would be of great 
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benefit, and your speedy thoughts on this subject 
would he very seasonable to, {sir, 

“ Your most humble Servant, 

“ Chastity Loveworth.” 
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M.ilo Vcimviiiain, qu.un te. Cornelia, mater 
I rraeehorum. si cum nmgms virlutibus a tiers 
Ciramle superctHum, ctimincraic m dote trtumphos 
'I olio niuin precor Annilttilem, victumipie hyplnuein 
lit c ustns; et cum tola C'nrllinguu* inigrn 

Juv S.it. w 1G6 

Some country girl, scarce to a curtsey bred. 

Would I much rather than Cornelia wed , 

If supercilious, haughty, proud, and v.un, 

She brought her father's tnuuiphs in tier tram 
Away with ull your Carthaginian state, 
lad vanquish'd Hannibal without dears watt, 

Too burly and too big lo pass my narrow gate —Dicydxn 

It is observed, that a man improves more by 
reading the story of a person eminent for prudence 
and virtue, than by the finest lulc.s and precepts of 
morality. In the same manner a representation of 
those calamities and mistoitunes which a weak man 
suffers from wrong mcamics, and ill conceited 
schemes of life, is apt to make a deeper impression 
upon our minds, than the wisest maxims and instino¬ 
tions that can he given us, for avoiding the like fol¬ 
lies and indiscretions in nui own private conduct 
It is for this reason that I lay belore my readers the 
j following letter, and leave it with him to make his 
I own use of it, without adding any reflections of my 
I own upon the subject matter. 

i 

| “ Mr. Spectator, 

“ Having carefully perused a letter sent you by 
j Josiah Fribble, Esq. with your subsequent discourse 
’ upon pin-money, I do presume to trouble you with 
1 an nceoUQt of my own case, which I look upon to 
! be no less deplorable than that of ’Squire bubble. 
I am a person of uo extraction, having begun the 
world with a small paieel of juqy iron, and was for 
some years commonly' known by the name of Jack 
Anvil.* I have natmally a very happy genius fin 
I getting money, insomuch that hy the age of fiu- 
j and-twenty I had scraped together four thousand 
j two hundred pounds five shillings, and a few odd 
pence. I then launched out into considerable busi- 
j ness, and became a bold tiader both by sea and 
j land, which in a few years raised mo a very great 
; fortune. For those my good services I was knighted 
in the thirty-fifth year of my age, and lived with 
great dignity among my city neighbours by the 
name of Sir John Anvil. Being in my temper very 
ambitious, I was now bent upon making a family, 
i and accordingly resolved that my descendants 
should have a d ish of good blood in their veins 
j In order to this, I made love to the Lady Mary,, 

; Oddly, an indigent young woman of quality. To 
i cut short the marriage-treaty, I threw her a carte 
1 Uanche, as onr newspapers call it, desiring her to 
| .vnte upon it her own terms. She was very con- 
I cise in her demands, insisting only that the disposal 
j of my fortune, and the regulation of my family, 


* It has been said by some, Ihnt the author or this lettvA 
1 alluded here to —— Gore, of Trmg, and Lady Mary Comp¬ 
ton ; but others with more probability havo assured tba anno¬ 
tator, that the tetter refurred to Sir Ambrose Crowley and his 
! lady See 'fat ed. 17Bu, i r Svo vol v. additional notes, 
p -105 and 406 N B. This ironmonger changed his name from 
Crowley to Crawley, a folly which seems to be ridiculed 
| here by the change of Anvil Into tail'll, absurdly made by 
his lady. 
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should he entirely m her hands. Her father and 
brothers appealed exceedingly averse to this match, 
and would not see me for some time: but at piescnt 
are so well reconciled, that they dine with mo al¬ 
most every day, and have borrowed considerable 
sums of me; which my Lady Mary very often twits 
me with, when sho would show me how kind her 
lelations are to me. .She had no portion, us I told 
you befoie; but what she wanted in fortune she 
makes up in spirit. She at first changed my name j 
to Sir John Envil, and af present writes herself 
Maiy Euvillr. 1 have had Mime children by her, 
whom slie has christened with the surnames of her 
family, in order, as she tells me, to wear out the 
homeliness of their parentage by the father’s side. 
Our eldest son is the honourable Oddly Envillc, 
Esq., and our eldest daughter Harriet Envillc. 
Upon her first coming into my family, she turned 
nil' a parcel of veiy careful servants who had been 
long with me, and mtioduced in their stead a couple 
of ol.ic'k-a-moriis, and three or four very genteel 
fellows in laced liveries, besides her Ficncli woman, 
who is perpetually making a noise in the house, in 
a language which nobody understands, except my 
Lady Mary. She next set herself to reform every I 
loom of my house, having glazed all my chimney- 
pieces with looking-glasses, and planted every cor¬ 
ner with such heaps of china, that Imm obliged to 
move about my own house with the greatest caution 
and circumspection, for fear of hulling some of our 
brittle furnituie. She makes an illumination onir 
a week with wax candles in one of our hugest 
looms, in order, ns she phrases it, to see company ; 
at whu h time she always desires me to bo abroad, 
or to coniine my-elf to lh" cock-loft, that I may not 
disgrace her among her visitants of quality', ller 
footmen, as I told you bc-foie, aic such beaus, that 
I do not much care fur asking them questions; 
when Ido, they answer w ith a saucy frown, and 
say that every tiling which I find fault with was 
done by my Lady Maiy’s order. She tells me, 
that she intends they shall near swords with then 
next liveries, having lately observed the footmen 
of two or thiec poisons of quality hanging behind : 
the coach with swords by their sides. As soon as 
the (list honeymoon was over, 1 represented to her 
the unreasonableness of those daily innovations ■ 
w Inch she made in my family ; but she told me, I [ 
was no longer to consider myself as Sir Johu Anvil, ; 
hut as her husband; and added with a flown, that 
I did not seem to know who she was. I was sur¬ 
prised to be treated thus, after such familiarities a3 
hail passed between us. But she has since given 
me to know, that whatever freedoms she may some- i 
times indulge me in, she expects in general to be 
treated with the rcspeit that is due to he.r birth and 
quality Our children have been tiained up from 
their infancy with so many accounts of their mo- j 
ther’s family, that they know the stories of all the / 
great men and women it has produced. Their j 
mother tells them, that such-a-one commanded in | 
such a sea-engagement, that their great-grandfather j 
had a horse shot under him at Edge-hill, that their j 
utjele was at the 6iege of Buda, and that her mother j 
danced m a ball at court with the Duke of Mon¬ 
mouth ; with abundance of flddlc-ftiddle of the same j 
nature. I was the other day a little out of counte- , 
nance at a question of my little daughter Harriet, 
who asked me, with a great deal of innocence, why 
I never told her of the generals and admirals that 
had been in my family? As for my eldest son, 
Oddly, be has been so spirited up by his motlier. 
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! that if be does not mend his manners I shall go near 
to disinherit him. He drew his sword upon me 
before he was nine years old, and told,me that he* 
expected to be used like a gentleman: upon my 
offering to correi t him for his insolence, my Lady 
Mary stepped in between us, and told me I ought 
to consider there was some difference between his 
mother and mine. She is perpetually finding out 
the features of her own relations in every one of 
my children, though, by the way, I have a little 
chubfaced boy as like me as he can stare, if 1 durst 
say so; but what most angers mo, when siie sees me 
playing with any of them upon my knee, she has 
begged me more than once Lo convcise with the 
children as little as possible, (hat they may not 
learn any of my awkward tricks. 

“ You must further know, since I am opening my 
heart to you, that she thinks herself my supenoi in 
sense, as she is in quality, and therefore treats me 
ns a plain well-meaning man, who does not know 
the world. She dictates to me in my own business, 
sets me right in points of trade, and it I disagree 
with her about any of my slops at sea, wonders that 
I will dispute with her, when I know very well that 
her great-grandfather was a flag-officer. 

“ To complete my suffering-, she has teased me 
for this quarter of a veai last past to remove into 
one of the squates at the olhei end of the town, 
promising, for my encouragement, that I shall have 
as good a cock-loft as any gentleman in the squate; 
to which the Honourable Oddly Kuville, Esq al¬ 
ways adds, like a jitik-a-uapes a- he is, that he 
j hopes it will be as near the couit as possible 
i “ Ill short, Mr Spectator, I am so much out of 
my natural element, that to recover my old way of 
life f would be content to begin the win Id again, 
i and he plain Jack Anvil, but, alas 1 I am in for 
life, and am bound to subscribe myself, with great 
borrow of heart, 

“ Your humble Servant, 

| L. “ John Enville, Knt.” 
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-Diversion vitio vitimn prop? majiis 

lion 1 Kp xviu 5. 

— Another failing of tile mind, 

Greater than tins, of quito a ditTerent kind —Poolxy. 

“ Mu. Spectator, 

, “ When you talk of the subject of love, and the 

relations arising from it, raethinks you should take 
care to leave no fault unobserved which concerns 
the state of marriage. The great vexation that 1 
have observed m it is, that the wedded couple seem 
to want opportunities of being often enough alone 
together, and are forced to quarrel and he fond be¬ 
fore company. Mr. Hotspur and his lady, in a 
| room full of their friends, are ever saying^ something 
i so smart to each other, and that hut just within 
j rules, that the whole company stand in the utmost 
j anxiety and suspense, for fear of their falling into 
extremities which they could not be present at. On 
! the other side, Tom ('addle and his pretty spdbse, 

[ wherever they come are hilling arid -ooing at such* 
i a rate, as they thmk must do our-hearts good to be¬ 
hold them. Cannot you possibly propose a mean 
j between being wasps and doves in public f I should ! 
i think, if you advised to hate or love sincerely it ' 
! would be better; for if they would be So discreet ns 
' to hate from the very bottoms of their hearts, their 
iversion would be too strong for little gibes every , 


moment’ add if they loved with that calm and 
noble valour which dwells in the heart, with H 
warmth like that of life-blood, they would not be so 
impatient of their passions as to fall into observable \ 
fondness. This method, in each ca-e, would save j 
appearances; but as those who offend on the fond i 
side aie much the lower, 1 would have you begin 
wilh them, and go on to take notice of a most im¬ 
pertinent licence married women take, not only to 
be very loving to their spouses in public, but also 
make nauseous allusions to private familiarities, 
and the like. Lucina is a lady of the greatest dis¬ 
cretion, you must know, in the world; and withal 
very much a physic iau. Upon the strength of these 
two quuhtics there is nothing she will not speak of 
before us virgins; and she every clay talks with a 
very giavc air in such ,i manuer, as is very impro¬ 
per so much as to be hinted at, but to obviate the 
greatest extietmty. Those whom they call good 
bodies, notable people, hearty neighbours, and the 
purest goodest company in tin* world, are the great 
offenders m this kind. Hero I think I have laid 
before you an open field for pleasantry; and hope 
you will show these people that at least they are 
not witty . in winch you will save from many a 
blush a daily sufferer, who is very much your most 
humble Seiv.int, 

“Susannah Loveworth.” 

“ Mr. Spectator, 

“ In you is of Wednesday, the 30th past, you and 
your ecu respondents ate vciy seveie on a sort of 
men, whom you call male coquets; hut without any 
olhei reason, m my apprehension, than that of pay¬ 
ing .v-hallow coinplimeulto the fair sex, by accusing 
some men of iniagmaiy faults, that the women may 
not seem lo he the more faulty sex; though at the 
same tone you suppose there aie some so weak aa 
to be imposed upon by line things and false ad¬ 
dresses. I cauuot persuade my'sell’ that youi design 
is to debar the sexes the benefit of each other’s con¬ 
versation within the rules of honour; nor will you, 

I dare say, recommend to tlie.m, or encourage the 
common tea-table talk, much less that of politics and 
matters of state, ttud if these are forbidden subjects 
of discourse, then as long as there are any women 
m the vvoiId who take a pleasure in hearing them¬ 
selves praised, and can bear the sight of a man pros¬ 
trate at their feet, so long I shall make no wonder 
that theie are those of the other sex who will pay 
them those impertinent humiliations. We should 
have few people such fools as to practiso flattery, if 
all were so wise as to despise it. I do not deny but 
you would do ameritonous act, if you could prevent 
all impositions on the simplicity of young women; 
but I must confess, I do not apprehend you have 
laid the fault on the piopcr persons; and if 1 trouble 
you with my thoughts upon it, I promise myself your 
pardon. Such of the sex as are raw and innocent, 
and most exposed to Uip‘ 3 attacks, have, or their 
parents are much to blame if they have not, one to 
advise and guard them, and are obliged themselves 
to take care of them; hut if these, who ought to 
hinder men from all opportunities of this sort of con¬ 
versation. instead of that encourage and promote it, 
tho suspicion is very just that there are some pri¬ 
vate icasons for it; and I will leave ij;. to you to de- 
teimine on which side a part is then acted. Some 
women there are who .are arrived at years of discre¬ 
tion, I mean are got out of the hands of their parent* 
and governors, and are set up for themselves, who 
are yet liable to these attempts; but if these aie 
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prevailed upon, you must excuse me if I lay the fault 
upon them, that their wisdom is not grown with thou 
years. My client, Mr. Strephou, whom you sum¬ 
moned to declare himself, gives you thanks however 
for your warning, and begs the favour only to en¬ 
large his time for a week, or to the last day of the 
term, and then he will appear gratis, and pray no 
day over. “ Yours, 

“ Philamuhopos.” 

“ Mn. Spectator, 

“ I was last night to visit a lady whom I much 
esteem, and always took for my fueud; hut met 
with so very different a reception from what 1 ex¬ 
pected, that I cannot help applying myself to you 
on this occasion. In the room of that civility and 
familiality I used to ho treated with by her, an af¬ 
fected strungeness in her looks, aud coldness in her 
behaviour, plainly told me I was not the welcome 
guest which the regard and tenderness she has often 
expressed for me gave me reason to flatter myself to 
think I was. Sir, this is certainly a great fault, and 
I assure you a very common one; therefore I hope 
you will think it u lit subject for some part of a 
Spectator Be pleased to acquaint us how we must 
behave ouiselves towards this valetudinary friend¬ 
ship, subject to so many heals and colds, and you 
will oblige, •* Sir, your humble Servant, 

“ Miranda.” 

“ fit li, 

*• I cannot forbear acknowledging the delight your 
late Spectatois on Saturdays have given me; for 
they arc writ in the honest spirit of cnticism, and 
called to my rniud the following four lines I had read 
long since in a prologue to a play called Julius 
Casar,* which has deserved a belter fate. , The 
verges are addicted to the little critics • 

Show year small talent, and let that suffice ^e, 

Hut grow not v.un upon it, I advise ye 
For every fop can hml out faults m play s 
You’ll lie cr arrive at knowing when to praise 

“ Yours, 

t. d a •’ 
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Posftiut ut jmeres visero IVmdi 

Multo noil line ri-u, 

Pihipsam iu eiuercs fjrem—lion 4 Oil Mil. 26 
That all may laugh to we that glaring light. 

Which lately shone ao fierce and bright, 
i End in a stink at last, and vanish into night— Anon. 

! Wit are generally so much pleased with any little 
: j< romplishiuents, either of body or mind, which 
j have once made us remarkable m the world, that we 
endeavour to persuade ourselves it is not in the 
power of time to rob us of them. We aie eternally 
pursuing the same methods which first procured us 
the applauses of mankind. It is from this notion 
that ail author writes on, though he it tome to 
dotage; without ever coiiNideung that Ins memory 
I is impaired, and that he hath lost that life, and those 
spirits, which formerly raised his fancy, and fired 
Ins imagination. The same folly hinders a man 
from submitting his behaviour to his age, and makes 
fUodius, who was a celebrated dancer at five-and- 
tweuty, still love to hobble in a minuet, though ho 
I is past threescore. It is this, in a word, which fills 
| the town with elderly fops and superannuated co- 
i queues. 

* A tragedy by Will,am Alexander. Earl of Stirling, fol 
I fits, and much the most regular and dramatic piece of this 
noble author. 


Camdia, a lady of this latter species, passed by me 
yesterday in a coach. Canidiawas a haughty beauty 
of the last age, and was followed by crowds of adorers, 
whose passions only pleased her, as they gave her 
opportunities of playing the tyrant. She tnen con¬ 
tracted that awful cast of the eye and forbidding 
frown, which she has not yet laid aside, and has still 
all the insolence of beauty without its charms. If 
she now attracts the eyes of any beholders, it is only 
by being remarkably ridiculous; even her own sex 
laugh at her affectation ; and the men, who always 
enjoy an ill-natured pleasure in seeing an imperious 
beauty humbled and neglected, regard her with the 
same satisfaction that a free nation sees a tyrant in 
disgrace. 

Will Honeycomb, who is a great admirer of the 
gallantries in King Charles the Second’s reign, 
lately communicated to me a letter written by a wit 
of that age to Ins mistress, who it seems was a lady 
of Cunidia’s humour; and though I do not always 
approve of my friend Will’s taste, I bked this letter 
so well, that 1 took a copy of it, with which I shall 
heie present my reader : 

“ To Clok 

“ MADAM, 

“ Since my waking thoughts have never been 
able to influence you m my favour, I am resolved 
to try whether my dreams can make any impression 
on you. To this end I shall give you an account of 
a very odd one which my fancy presented to me last 
night, within a few hours after I left you. 

“ Methought I was unaccountably conveyed into 
the mobt delirious place mine eyes ever beheld it 
was a large valley divided by a river of the purest 
water I bad ever been. The ground on each side of 
it rose by an easy ascent, and was covered with 
flowers of an infinite variety, which, as they were 
reflected in the water, doubled the beauties of the 
lace, or rather formed an imaginary scene more 
cautiful than the real. On cuch side of the river 
was a range of lofty tiees, whose boughs were loaded 
with almost aB many birds as leaves. Every tree 
was full of harmony. 

“ I had not gone far in this pleasant valley, when 
I perceived that it was terminated by a most mag 
nificent temple. The structure was ancient and 
regular. On the top of it was figured the god Sa¬ 
turn, in the same shape and dress as the poets 
usually represent Time. 

“ As I was advancing to satihfy my curiosity by 
a nearer view, I was stopped by an object far more 
beautiful than any 1 had before discovered in the 
whole place. I fancy, Madam, you will easily guess 
that this could hardly be any thing but yourself in 
reality it was so; you lay extended on the flowers 
by the side of the river, so that your handB, which 
were thrown in a negligent posture, almost touched 
the water. Your eyes were closed; but if your 
sleep deprived me of the satisfaction of seeing them, 
it left me at leisure to contemplate several other 
charms which disappear when your eyes are open. I 
could not hut admire the tranquillity you slept in, 
especially when I considered the uneasiness you 
produce in so many others. 

‘ “ While I was wholly taken up in these reflec¬ 
tions, the doors of the temple flew open, with a very 
great noise; and lifting up my eyes, I saw two 
figures in human shape, coming into the valley. 
Upon a nearer survey, I found tnem to be Youth 
and Love. The first was encircled with a kind of 
purple light, that spread a glory over all the place • 
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the other held a flaming torch in his hand. 1 could 
observe, that all the way as they came towards us 
the colours of the flowers appeared more lively, the 
trees shot out in blossoms, the birds threw themselves 
into pairs, and serenaded them as they passed: the 
whole face of nature glowed with new beauties. 
They were no sooner arrived at the place where 
you lay, tliau they seated themselves on each side 
of you. On their uppioach methoughl I saw a new 
bloom arise in your face, and new charms diffuse 
themselves over your whole person. You appeared 
more than mortal; but, to my great surprise, con¬ 
tinued fast asleep, though the two deities made se¬ 
veral gentle effoi ts to awaken you. 

“ After a short lime, Youth (displaying a pair of 
wings, which I had not before taken notice of) flew 
off Love still remained, and holding the torch 
which he had in his hand before your face, you still 
appeared as beautiful as ever. The glaring of the 
light m your eyes at length awakened you; when, 
to my great surprise, instead of acknowledging the 
lavoui of the deity, you frowned upon him, and 
struck the toich out of his hand into the river. The 
god, after having regarded you with a look that 
spoke at mice Ins pily aud displeasure, flow away. 
Immediately a kind of gloom overspread the whole 
place. At the same time I saw a hideous spectre 
cuter at one end ol the valley. His eyes woe sunk 
into his - head, his faie was pale and withered, and 
lus skin putkeied up m wiinkles. As he walked 
on the sides of the bank the river froze, the flowers 
faded, the trees shod their blossoms, the birds 
dropped from off the boughs, and fell dead at lus 
feet, By these maiks 1 knew linn to be Old Age. 
You woie seized with the utmost honor und amaze¬ 
ment at his apprnai h. You endeavoured to have 
fled, but the phantom caught you in his arms. You 
may easily guess at the change you suffered in Lius 
cmhiace. For my own part, though I am still too 
full of the dreadful idea, I will not shock you with 
a description of it. I was so staitled at the sight, 
that my sleep immediately left me, and I found 
myself awake, at leisure to consider of a dream 
winch seems too extraordinary to be without a 
meaning. I am. Madam, with the greatest passion, 

11 Your most obedient, 

X. most humble Servant," Sic. 
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1 n E ao what I give for the entertainment of this 
day with a great deal of pleasure, and publish it 
just as it came to my hands. I shall be very glad 
to find there are many guessed at for Emilia. 

“ Mh. Spectator, 

“ If this paper has the good fortune to he ho¬ 
noured with a place in your writings, I shall ho 
the more pleased, because the cliaiactor ol Eftiilia 
is not an imaginary but a real one. I have Indus* 
tnously obscured the whole by the addition of one 
or two circumstances of no consequence, that the 
person it is drawu from might still be concealed; 
and that the writer of it might not be iu the least 
suspected, and for some other reasons, I choose not 
to give it in the form of a letter : but if, besides 
the faults of the composition, there be any thing in 


it more proper for a correspondent than the Spec¬ 
tator himself to write, I submit it to your better 
judgment, to receive any other model you think lit. 

“ I am, Sir, 

“ Your very humble Servant.” 

'I here is nothing which gives one so pleasing a 
prospect of human nature, as the contemplation oi 
wisdom and beauty : the latter is the peculiar por 
Lion of that sex which is therefore called fail ; but 
the happy concurrence of both these excellences m 
the same person, is a character too celestial to he 
frequently met with. Beauty is an over-weening 
self-sufficient thing, careless of providing itself any 
moro substantial oinaments; nay, so little does it 
consult its own iutcrcets, that it too often defeats 
itself, by betraying that innocence, which renders 
it lovely and desirable. As therefore virtue makes 
a beautiful woraau appear more beautiful, so beauty 
makes a virtuous woman really more virtuous. 
Whilst I am considering these two perfections glo- 
j nously united in one person, I cannot help repre¬ 
senting to my mind the image of Emilia. 

Who ever beheld (he dimming Emilia, without 
feeling in his breast at once the (flow of love, and 
the tenderness of virtuous friendship ? The un¬ 
studied graces of her behaviour, and the pleasing 
accents of her tongue, insensibly draw you on to 
wish for a nearer enjoyment of them ; but even tier 
smiles carry in them a silent reprool to the impulses 
of licentious love. Tims, though the uttractives of 
her beauty play almost irresistibly upon you, and 
create desire, you immediately stand coirected, not 
by the severity, but the decency, of her virtue. That 
sweetness and good-humoui, which ib so visible in 
her lace, naturally diffuses itself into every word and 
action ■ a man must be a savage, who, at the sight 
of Emilia, is not more inclined to do her good, than 
gratify himself. Her person as it is thus studiously 
embellished by nature, thus adorned with unpreme¬ 
ditated graces, is a tit lodging fm a mind so faiT aud 
lovely; there dwell rational piety, modest hope, and 
cheerful resignation. 

Many of tiie prevailing passions of mankind do 
undeservedly pass under the name of religion; 
which is thus made to express itself in action, ac¬ 
cording to the nature of the constitution in which it 
resides, so that were we to make a judgment from 
appearances, one would imagine religion in some is 
little better than sullenness and reserve, in many 
fear, in others the despondings of a melancholy com¬ 
plexion, in others the foimahty of insignificant un- 
affecting observances, in others severity, in others 
ostentation. In Emilia it is a principle founded ill 
reason, and enlivened with hope ; it does not break 
forth into irregular fits and sallies of devotion, but 
it is a uniform and consistent tenour of action ; it 
is strict without seventy; compassionate without 
weakness; it is the perfection of that good-humoui 
which proceeds from the undei standing, not the effect 
of an easy constitution. 

By a grnerous sympathy in nature, wc feel our¬ 
selves disposed to mourn when any of our fellow- 
creatures are afflicted ; hut injured innocence and 
beauty in distress is au object that carries in it 
something inexpressibly moving ; it softens the most 
manly heart with the teuderest sensations of love 
and compasaioD, until at length it confesses its hu¬ 
manity, aud flows out into tears. 

Were I to relate that part of Emilia's life which 
has given her an opportunity of exerting the heroism 
of Christianity, it would make too sad, too tender i 
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stoiy; but when I consider her alone in the lhidot having at first biought him not to dislike, and at 
of her digresses, looking beyond this gloomy vale length to be pleased with that which otherwise he 
of affliction and soriow, into the joys of heaven and would not have bore to hear of, she then knew how 
immortality, and when I sec her in conversation to press und secure this advantage, by approving it 
thoughtless and easy, us if she were the most happy as his thought, and seconding it as his proposal, 
creature in the woild, I am transported with udmi- By tins means she has gamed an inteiest in some 
ration. Surely never did such a philosophic soul of his leading passions, and made them accessary 
inhabit such a beauteous fonn! For beaut) is often to his relormatiou. 

made a privilege against thought and reflection ; it There is another particular of Emilia's coudnet 
laughs at wisdom, and will not abide the gravity of which I caunot forbear mentioning: to some, per- 
lts iiistmctions. Imps, it may at first sight appear but a (jutting in- 

Were 1 able to represent Emilia’s virtues in tlieir considerable circumstance; but, for my pait, I 
proper colours, and their due proportions, love or think it highly worthy of observation, and to be re- 
llattery might perhaps tie thought to have drawn the commended to the consideration of the fair sex. I 
picture larger than life ; but as tins is but an impel- have often thought wrapping-gownS and dirty linen, 
feit draught of so excellent a character and as l with all that huddled economy of dress which pusses 
cannot, I will not, hope to have any interest in her under the name of “ a mob,” the bane of conjugal 
peison, all that I can say of tier is but impartial love, and one of the readiest means imaginable to 
praise cxtortul fiom me by the prevailing brightness alienate the affection of a husband, especially a tend 
of her virtues. Ho rare a pattern of female excel- one. I have heanl some ladies who nave been suir- 
lcuce ought not to he concealed, but should be set prised by company ill such a dishabille, apologize 
out to the view and imitation of the world; foi how for it after this manner : “ Truly, I am ashamed to 
amiable docs virtue appear thus, as it were, made | be caught m tin's pickle but my husband and I 
visible to us, in so fair an example 1 j were silling all alone by ourselves, and I did not 

Ilonoria's disposition is of a very different turn expect to see such good company.” This, by the 
her thoughts are wholly bent upon compost aud ar- way, is a fine compliment to (he good man, which it 
Intrary power. That she has tome wit and beauty is ten to one but he leturns in dogged answeis and 
nobody denies, and tberefoie has (lie esteem of all a {bullish behaviour, without knowing what it is 
her acquaintance as a woman of an agiee.ihle per- that puts him out of humour. 

sou and i onveisation ; but (whatever her husband Emilia’s observation teaches her, that as little in- 
mav think of it) that is not sufficient for Ilonoua: advertencies aud neglects cast a blemish upon u 
she waves that title to respect as a mean acquisi- ; gieat character; so the neglect of apparel, even 
tiou, and demands venciatmu in the light of an among the most intimate fucnds, does lusensibly 
idol; for this reason, her natural dcsnc of life is lessen tlieir regards to each other, by eieating a fu- 
eontinually cheeked with ati inconstant fear of miliurity too low and contemptible. She under- 
vvrinklcs and old age. stands the importance of those things which the ge- 

Emilia cannot be supposed ignorant of her per- nerality account tufles; and considers eveiy thing 
sonal chaims, though she seems to be so; but she as a mattei of consequence that has the least ten- 
will not hold her happiness upon so precailolls a j deucy towards keeping up 01 abating the affection 
tenure, whilst her mind is adorned with beauties of ! of her husband . him she esteems as a fit object to 


a more exalted and lasting nature. When in the | 
full bloom of youth and beauty we saw her sur- i 
rounded with a crowd ot adorers, she took no plea-1 


employ hci ingenuity in pleasing, bcwuise he is to 
be pleased lbr hto. 

By the help of these, and a thousand other nnme- 


I sure in slaughter and desliuctnm, gave no false less aits, which it is easier for her to puctise than 
! deluding hopes which might increase the toiments for another to expic-Ss, by the obstinacy of her good- 
uf her disappointed lovers; but having for some ness aud unprovoked submission, in spite of all her 
time given to the decency of a virgin coyness, aud afflictions and ill usage, Biomius is become a man 
examined the merit of their seveial pretensions, of sense and d kind husband, and Emilia a happy 
she at length gratified her own, by resigning her- wife. 

self to the. ardent passion of Bromius. Broruius Ye guardian angels, to whoso tare Heaven has 
was then master of many good qualities and a mo- intrusted its dear Emilia, guide her still forward in 
derate fortune, which was soon after unexpectedly the paths of virtue, defend her fiom the insolence 
increased to a plentiful estate. This for a good and wrongs of thrs uudiscerning world: at length, 
while proved his misfortunes, as it lurinshed his when we must no more converse with such purity 
unexperienced ago with the opportunities of evil on earth, lead her gently lienee, innocent and un- 
roinpany, and a sensual life. He might have longer reprovable, to a better place, whore, by an easy 
wandered in the labyrinths of vice and folly, had transition from what she now is, she may shine 
not Emilia’s piudent conduct won him over to the forth an angel of light.—T. 

government of Ins reason. Her ingenuity has been __ 

constantly employed in humanizing his passions, 

and refining his pleasures. She has showed him, No. 303.] SATURDAY, FEB. 16, 1711-12. 

by her own example, that virtue is consistent with --Volet htpc suh luce vid( , ri 

decent freedoms, and good-humour, or rather that , Judids argulum quo mm forrmdat acumen, 
it cannot subsist without them. Her good sense Hon. Ars Poet, ver 303 

dcadily instructed her, that a silent example, and-Some choose the clearest light, 

an easy unrepining behaviour, will always be more And boldly challenge the most piercing eye. ^ 

persuasive than the seventy of lectures and admo- oscomjo.. 

mtions; and that there is so much pride intci woven I have seen, in the works of a modern philoso- 


mtions; and that there is so much pride intci woven I have seen, in the works of a modern philoso- 
iuto the make of human nature, that an obstinate phor, a map of the spots in the sun. My last paper 
mao must only take the hint from another, and then of the faults und blemishes in Milton’s Paradise 


mao must only take the hint from another, and then of the faults and blemishes in Milton’s Paradise 
he left to advise and correct himself. Thus by an Lost may be considered as a piece of the same na- 
artfui tram of management, and unseen persuasions, tore. Tu pursue the illusion; as, it is observed, 
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that among the bright parts of the luminous body | 
*.bove montioued, there arc some which glow more 
intensely, and dart a stronger light than others; so, 
notwithstanding I have already shown Milton’s 
poem to be very beautiful in general, I shall now 
proceed to take notice of such beauties as appear to 
me mure exquisite than the rest. Milton has pro¬ 
posed the subject of his poem in the following versc6: 

Of man’s first disobedience, and the font 
Of that forbidden tree, whoso mortal taste 
Brought deatli Into the world and all our woe, 

Willi loss of Polr:] till one greater mum 
Ilestote us, and regain the blissful seat, 

Sing, heaven!) Muse!- 

These lines are, perhaps, as plain, simple, and 
unadorned, as any of the whole poem, in which par¬ 
ticular the author has conformed himself to the ex¬ 
ample of Homer, and the precept of Horace. 

His invocation to a wink which turns 111 a great 
measui e upoir the creation of the wnild, is very 
properly made to the Muse who inspired Moses in 
those books from whence om author drew his sub¬ 
ject, and to the Holy tSpiut, who is theiein repre¬ 
sented as operating after a particular manner m the 
first, production of nature. Tins whole exoidium 
rises very happily into noble language and senti¬ 
ments, as 1 think the transition to the fable is ex¬ 
quisitely beautiful and natural. 

The nine days’ astonishment, m which the angels 
lay enuaiHcd after then dreadful oveithiow and tall 
from heaccti, before they could recover either the 
use of thought or spool h, is a noble eireumstam e. 
and very finely imagined. The division of hell into 
j seas of file, and into firm ground impioginited with 
the same furious element, with that particular cir¬ 
cumstance of the exclusion of Hope fimn those in¬ 
fernal regions, are instances of the same great and 
fruitful invention. 

The thoughts in the {list speech anil description 
of Satan, who is one of I,he pmieipal actois in this 
poem, are wonderfully propel to give us a full idea 
of bmi. His pride, envy, and revenge, obstinacy, 
despair, and impenitence, aie all of them veiy art- 
| fully interwoven. In short, his first speech is a 
| complication of all those passions which discover 
! themselves bcpatately ill several other of his speeches 
in the poem. The whole part of tins great enemy 
ot mankind is filled with such incidents, as are very 
apt to raise and terrify the reader’s imagination. Of 
this nature, in the book now betoie us, is bis being 
the first that awakens out of the general trance, with 
his posture on the burning lake, bis rising from it, 
and the duscuplion of his shield and spear . 

Thus Satan talking to his nearest mate, 

With head up-ltft abuse the wave, and eyi s 
That sparkling hlax’d, Ins other parts beside 
t’rono on the Hood extended long ami large, 

hay floating many a rood-- 

Forthwith upright tie rears from otT die pool 
His mighty stature, on em li hand the flames 
Dnv'n backward slope flieir pending spues, and, roll d 
In billows, leave i’ tli’ midst a horrid vale 
Then with expanded wir.gs he sleets ills flight 
Aloft, incumbent on ttie dusky air 
That felt unusual weight— 

— Ilia poll, 1 .’runs shield, „ 

Ethereal temper, massy, large, and round, 

Behind him cast, the broad circuinf-wmjo , 

Hung on his shoulders like the moon, ivbo"e orb 
Tlnotigh optic glass the Tuscan artists view 
At ev’mug fiom the ip of l'esole, 

O' m Vrtldurno. to dost ry new lauds, 

Rivers, or mountains, on her spotty globe 
His spear (to equal which tlio tallest pine 
Hewn on Norwegian hills to be the must 
Of some great annmral, were but a waiul) 

He walk'd with, to support uneasy steps 
Over the burning marl- 


To which wo may add his call to the fallen angels 
that lay plunged and stupified in the sea of fire: 

He call'd so loud, that all the hollow deep 
Ot hell resounded 

But there is no single passage in the whole poem 
worked up to a gie.iter sublimity, than that wherein 
his person is described m those celebrated lines; 

-He, above the rest 

In shape and gesture proudly eminent. 

Stood like a tower, 6ic, 

His sentiments are every way answerable to his 
character, and suitable to a created being of the 
most exalted and most depraved nature Such is 
that iu which he lakes posses-aou of his place of 
torments: 

-Had, horrors' hail. 

Internal world ’ .Uni Ihou, piofouudcsl hell, 

Receive thy new posse,sor, one who bungs 
A mind not lu bo cluing d by place ur time. 

And afterward; 

-Here :it hast 

We shall he free* UP Alnnghly hath not built 
Here for Ins envy, will not unve us hence: 

Here we may leigri secure, mid in my choice 
To reign is worth ambition, though m bell: 
li.'lt. i lo leign in tic 11. than serve in heav’n 

Amidst those impieties which llnseuiaged spirit 
litters in otiier places of the poem, the authui has 
taken care to introduce none that is not big witii 
absuiditv, and incapable of shocking a religious 
reader ; bis wolds, as the poet lnujM’lf desuibcs 
them, lieaiing only a “semblance of worth, not 
substance.” lie is likewise with great mt desciibed 
as owning bis udvoisjiy lo be Almighty. Whatever 
perv'ersc interpretation lie puts on the justice, 
mercy, and other attubutos ot the Supreme Being, 
he frequently confesses Ins omnipotence-, that being 
the pet lection he was fuiced to allow him, and the 
(>nly consideration which could support his pride 
under the shame of his dcleut. 

Nor must I here omit that ocautiful circumstance 
of his bursting out into tears, upon Jus survey of 
those inniiinoialde spirits whom lu: had involved in 
the same guilt and ruin with himselt. 

■ ■ ■ — ■ 1 Ir now jHujMrM 

To speak • ulioitnl their doubled ranks they bend 
From vmiijj to \\ lihj, and milt m< lose hun lound 
With all lus poou. AI loti lion held them mute 
r i hueo he a^say d, and thnee, in updo ot som, 
learx. auch as angels weep, burnt forth • — 

The catalogue of evil spints has abundance of 
learning in it, and a very agieeable turn of poetry, 
which uses ill a gieat measure from its describing 
the places wlieie they weie worshipped, by those 
beautiful maiks of rivers so frequent among the 
ancient poets. The author had doubtless m tins 
place Homer’s catalogue of slops, and Virgil’s list 
of warriors, in Ins view. Thu characters of Mo¬ 
loch and Belial prepare the reader’s mind for them 
respective speeches and behaviour in the second and 
sixth books. The aceouut of Thammuz is finely 
romantic, and suitable to what we read among 'lie 
ancients of the worship which was paid to that idol; 

1 " ■ . . Thanmni/. came next behind, 

Wlieie annual wound In Lebanon allur’d 
The Syrian damsels to lament his fdte 
In am’rouv duties all a summer’s day ; 
tVlute smooth Adorns from his nativa rock 
Run pun,>le to the tea, suppos d with blood 
Of Thduimu/, yearly wounded: liie love laie 

* This quotation from Milton, and the pa rug rapt) irnmedi 
atfly following it, were not in the fust publication ef t’.u 
i paper In folio 
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i Infocled Sioifa daughter with like heat, 

Whew wanton passion* In the sacred porch 
K/.ekiel saw . when, by the visum led, 

11m eyes survey’d the dark idolatries 
Of alienated Juduh- 

The reader will pardon me if I insert as a note on 
tins beautiful passage, the account given us by the 
late ingenious Mr. Maundrell of this ancient piece 
of worship, and probably the first occasion of such 
a superstition. “We catne to a fair large river; 
doubtless the ancient river Adonis, as famous for the 
idolatrous rites performed here in lamentation of 
Adonis. We had the fortune to see what may be 
supposed to be the occasion of that opinion which 
Lucian relates concerning this river, viz. That this 
stream, at certain seasons of the year, especially 
about the feast of Adonis, is of a bloody colour; 
which the heathens looked upon as proceeding from 
a kind of sympathy in the river for the death of 
Adonis, who was killed by a wild boar in the moun¬ 
tains, out of which this stream uses. Something 
like this we saw actually come to pass , for the water 
was stained to a surpri-mg redness ■ and, as we ob¬ 
served ill travelling, bad discoloured the sea a great 
way into a reddish hue, occasioned doubtless by a 
suit of minium, or led caith, washed into the river 
by the violence of the ram, and not by any stain 
from Adonis’s blood." 

The passage in the catalogue, explaining the 
manner how spnits transform themselves by con¬ 
traction or enlargement ot their dimensions, is m- 
tioduced with great judgment, to make way for 
several surprising accidents in the sequel of the 
poem. There follows oue at the very end of the 
first book, which is what the French critics call 
marvellous, but at the same tunc probable, by .rea¬ 
son of the passage last mentioned As soon as the 
infernal palace is finished, we are told the multitude 
au<l rabble of spirits immediately shiunk themselves 
into a small compass, that there might be room for 
such a numberless assembly in this capacious hall. 
But it is the poet’s refinement upon this thought 
which 1 most admire, and which indeed is very 
noble lu itself. For he tells us, that notwithstanding 
the vulgar among the fallen spirits contracted then- 
forms, those of the first rank and dignity still pre¬ 
served their natural dimensions - 

Thus incorporeal spirits to smallest forms 
Reduc'd their shapes immense, and were at large, 
Though without number, still amidst the hall 
Of that infernal court. But fax within. 

And qt their own dimensions like themselves, 

'1 lie great seraphic lords ami ihembnn 
In close recess and secret conclave sat, 

A thousand derm-gods on golden seats. 

Frequent and full- 

The character of Mammon, and the description of 
the Pantlaftnonmni, arc full of beauties. 

There are several other strokes in the first book 
wonderfully poetical, and instances of that sublime 
genius so peculiar to the author. Such is the de¬ 
scription of Azazcl’s stature, and the infernal 
standard which he unfurls ; us also of that ghuatly 
light by which the fiends appear to one another ill 
their place of torments; 

The seat of desolation, void of light, 

Save what the glimni ring uf those livid flames 
Casts pale and dreadful- 

The shout of the whole host of fallen angels when 
drawn up in battle array : 

--The universal host up sent 

A shout that tore hell's concave, and boyoid 
frighted the reign of Chaos and old Night 


'Fhe review, which the leader makes of fcis in¬ 
fernal army . 

. tie through tho armed flies 

Darts his exptrienc d eye, and soon traverse 
The whole battalion view's, Ihoir order due, 

Their visages and stature ns of gods, 

T heir number last ho sums, and now his heart 
Distends with pride, and hard’unig m Ills strength 
Glories--- 

The flash oflight which appeared upon the draw 
ing of their swords : 

Ho spako , amt to confirm lus words out flews 
Millions of flaming swords, drawn from the thighs 
Of mighty cherubim, the sudden bi-i/.c 
Far round illuinui d bell. -- 

The sudden production of the Pandamioiiium ! 

Anon out of tho earth a fabric huge 
Rose like ,iu exhalation, with tho sound 
Of dulcet symphonies and voices sweet 

The artificial illuminations made in it. 

-From I he arch d loof 

Pendent by subtil m.igit, many a low 
Of starry lamps uml blazing iressels,* fed 
Willi Naphtha and Asplmllus, yielded light 
As from a sky- 

There arc also several noble similes and allusions 
in the first book of Paradise Lost. And here I must 
observe, that when Milton alludes cither to things 
or persons, he never quits his simile until it rises to 
some very gieat, idea, which is often foreign to the 
occasion that gave birth to it. The resemblance 
does not, perhaps, last above a line or two, hut the 
poet runs on with the bint until he has raised out of 
it some glorious image or sentiment, proper to in¬ 
flame the nnnd of the reader, and to give it that j 
sublime kind of entertainment winch is suitable to the 
nature of an heroic poem. Those who are acquainted 
with Ilomcr’s and Virgil’s way of writing, cannot but 
he pleased with this kind of structure in Milton’s ! 
similitudes. I am the more pailicnlar on this head, 
because ignorant leaders, who hate formed their 
taste upon the quaint similes and little turns ul wit, 
which are so much in vogue among modern poets, 
cannot relish these beauties, which are of a much 
higher nature, and are therefore apt to ccnsuie 
Milton’s comparisons, m which they do not see any 
surprising poults of likeness. Monsieur Pcrrault 
was a man of this vitiated relish, and for that very 
reason has endeavoured to turn into ridicule several 
of Homer’s similitudes, which he calls “ companii- 
sons d lonynn queue," “ long-tailed comparisons.’’ 

I shall conclude tins paper on the first book of Mil¬ 
ton with the answci wlm h Monsieur Boileau makes 
to Pcrrault on this occasion “ Comparisons,” says 
he, “ in odes and epic poems, are not introduced 
only to illustrate and embellish the discourse, hut 
lo amuse and relax the mind of the reader, by fre¬ 
quently disengaging him from too painful an atten¬ 
tion to the principal subject, and by leading him 
into other agreeable images. Homer, says he, ex¬ 
celled in this particular, whoso comparisons abound 
with such images of nature as are proper to relieve 
and diversify Ins subjects. He continually instructs 
the leader, and makes him take notice, even in ob¬ 
jects which are every day before his eyes, of such 
circumstances as he should not otherwise have ob 
served. To this be adds, as a maxim universally 
acknowledged, “ that it is not necessary in poetrv 
for the points of the comparison to correspond with 

* Cresset, i c. a biasing light set on a beacon, in French 
" croiscttc,' because beacons formerly had crosses on their 
tops—J ohnson. 
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one another exactly,but thutageneral resemblance is 
sufficient, and that too much nicety in this particu¬ 
lar savours of the rhetorician and epigrammatist’’ 

In short, if we look into the conduct of Homer, 
Virgil, and Milton, as the great fable is the soul of 
each poem, so to give their works an agreeable va¬ 
riety, their episodes are so many short fables, and 
their similes so many short episodes ; to which you 
may add, if you please, tbut their metaphors are so 
many short similes. If the reader considers the 
comparisons in the first book of Milton, of the sun 
in an eclipse, of the sleeping leviathan, of the bees 
swaiming about their hive, of the fairy dance, in the 
view wherein I have here placed them, he will easily 
discover the great beauties that aie ill each of those 
passages. 

L ■ - 
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Vulnus alit veins i;t t.o< o oarjutur ij»in 

Vi kg sKn iv 2. 

A latent fire on Ins feverish veins 

The circumstances of my correspondent, whose 
letter I now insert, are so frequent, that I cannot 
want compassion so much as to foibear laying it be¬ 
fore the town. There is something so mean and in¬ 
human in a direct Smitbfiold bargain for children, 
that if this lover carries his point, and observes the 
rules he pretends to follow. I do not only wish him 
success, but also that it may animate others to follow 
his example. I know not one motive relating to 
this life which could produce so many honouiable 
| and worthy actions, as the hopes of obtaining a 
woman of merit. There would ten thousand ways 
of iudustry and honest ambilion be pursued by young 
men, who believed that the persons admired had 
value enough for their passion to attend the event of 
their good fortune in all their applications, m older 
to make their circumstances tall in with the duties 
hey owe to themselves, their families, and their 
country. All these relations a man should think of 
who intends lo go into the stale of mamage, and 
expects to make it u stale of pleasure and satisfaction. 

“ Mu. Spectator, 

“ I have for some years indulged a passion for a 
young lady of age and quality suitable to my own, 
but very much superior in fortune. It is the fashion 
with parents (how justly 1 leave you to judge) to 
make all regards give way to the aitiele of wealth. 
From this one consideration it is, that I have con¬ 
cealed the ardent love I have for hoi ; but I am be- 
holdou to the force of my love for many advantages 
which I reaped from it towards the better conduct 
of my life. A certain complacency to all the world, 
a strung desire to oblige wherever it lay in my power, 
and a circumspect behaviour in all my words and 
actions, have rendered me more particularly accept¬ 
able to all my fripuds and acquaintance. Loyc has 
had the same good effect upon my fortune, and I 
have increased in riches, in proportion to my ad¬ 
vancement in those arts which make a man agree- 
able and amiable. There is a certain sympathy 
which will tell my mistress from these eircumstnnftis, 
that it is I who writ this fur her reading, if you w ill , 
please to insert it. There is not a downright en¬ 
mity, but a great coldness between our parents; so 
that if either of us declared any kind sentiments 
for each other, her friends would bo very backward 
to lay an obligation upon our family, and mine to 
receive it from hers. Under these delicate circum¬ 
stances it is no easy matter to act with safety. I 


have no reason to fancy my mistress has any regard 
tor me, but from a very disinterested value which I 
have for her. If from any hint in any future paper 
of yours she gives me ‘he least encouragement, I 
doubt uot but I shall sin mount all other difficulties; 
and inspired by so noble a motive for the care of 
my fortune, as the belief she is to be concerned m 
it, I will not despair of receiving her ono day from 
her father’s own hand. 

“ I am, Sir, 

“ Your most obedient humble Servant, 

“ ClVTANDER.” 

“ To ms Worship thk Spectator. 

“ The humble petition of Anthony Title-page, sta¬ 
tioner, in the centre of Lmcoln’s-inn-fields. 

“ Slieweth, 

11 That youi petitioner and his forefathers, have 
been sellers of books for time immemorial : that 
jour petitioner’s ancestor, Crouch-back Title-page, 
was the first of that vocation in Britain ; who keep¬ 
ing his station (in fair weather) at the corner of 
Lotlibury, was, by way of cmincucy, called ‘ The 
Stationer,’ a name which from bun all succeeding 
booksellers have affected to beur: that the station 
of your petitioner and his father has been in the 
place of his present settlement ever since that square 
I has been built. that your petitioner has formerly 
I had the honour of your woislup’s custom, and hopes 
! you never had reason to complain of your penny¬ 
worths. thatparticulaily be sold jouyour first Lilly’s 
! Giamtnar, and at the same* time a Wit’s Common 
j wealth, almost as good as new : moreover, that your 
first rudmieiital essays m sjiectatorship were made 
in yopr petioner’s shop, where you often practised 
for hours together, sometimes on the little hierogly¬ 
phics either gilt, silvered, or plain, which the 
Egyptian woman on the other side of the shop had 
wrought in gingerbread, and sometimes on the En¬ 
glish youths who in sundry places there were exer¬ 
cising themselves in the traditional spoits of the field. 

“ From these considerations il is, that your peti¬ 
tioner is encouraged to apply himself to you, and to 
roceed humbly to acquaint your worship, that he 
as certain intelligence that you receive great uum- 
| bers of defamatory lettcis designed by their authors 
| to be published, which you throw aside and totally 
I neglect • Your petitioner therefore prays, that you 
wall please to bestow on him those refuse lei tors, and 
he hopes by printing them to get a more plentiful 
provision fur bis family, or, at the worst, he may be 
allowed to soli them by the pound weight to his 
good customers the pastry-cooks of London and 
Westminster. 

“ And your Petitioner shall ever pray,” &c. 

“ To the Spectator, 

11 The humble petition of Bartholomew Ladylove, 
of Round-court, in the parish of St. Martin’s 
in the Fields, in behalf of himself and neigh¬ 
bours. 

“ Shewetb, 

. “ That your petitioners have, with great industry 
and application, arrived at the most exact art of in- 
.vitation or entreaty : that by a beseeching air and 
persuasive address, they have for many years last 
past peaceably drawn in every tenth passenger, 
whether they intended or not to call at their shops, 
to come in and buy ; and from that softness of be¬ 
haviour have arrived among tradesmen at the gentle 
appellation of ‘ The Fawners.’ 

“ That there have of late sot up amongst us ccr- 
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tain persons From Monmoutli-sticet and Long-lane, 
who by the strength of their arms, and loudness of 
their throats, draw off the regard of all passengers 
from your said petitioners; from which violence 
they are distinguished hy thename of‘The Worrieis.’ 

“That while your petitioners stand ready to ic- 
ceive passengers with a submissive bow, and repeat 
with .1 gentle voice, ‘ Ladies, what do you want i 
pray look in here;’ the worriers reach out their 
hands at pistol-shot, and seize the customers at aims’ 
lefigth. 

“That while the fawners stiam and relax the 
muscles of their faces, m milking a distinction be¬ 
tween a spin s toi in a coloured Muifaud a handmaid 
in a stuw hat, the nonius use the same roughness 
to both, and prevail upon the eastne-.s of the pas¬ 
sengers, to the m.poveiishnient of your petilinneis. 

“ Yuui petitioners therefore most humbly pray, 
that the won lei s may not lie peinntted to Inhabit 
the politer pal ts of the tow n ; and that llmiiid-c nurt 
may remain a receptacle for huyeit. of a incue .soft 
" education. 

“ And your Pctilioneis,” &c, 

*#’ 11 The petition of the New-exchange, concern¬ 
ing the arts of buying and celling, ami ji.irticiil.nly 
valuing goods, by tlie complexion of the seller, will 
be (onsuleicd on another occasion.—T. 
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Non tali .uuuho, nee ctcfc'iisorilnis vslis 

r l Linpus eye 1 --Vmo .1 11 u . r /2l 

t hc«c tunes want oilier aids—llnvnxN 

Our late newspapers being full of the project now 
on foot in the court of France for establishing a po¬ 
litical academy, and I myself having received letters 
from several virtuosos among my foreign correspond¬ 
ents, which give some light into that affair, I inteud 
to make it the subject of this day’s speculation A 
genoial account of this pinjcct may be met with in 
the Daily Courant of last Friday, in the following 
words, tianslated from the Gazeltc of Amsterdam :— 

l’aiis, Fchnuiry 12. “ It is confirmed, that the 

King has resolved to establish a new academy for 
polities, of which the Marquis do Torcy, minister 
aud secretary of state, is to be jirotcctor. Six aca¬ 
demicians me to be chosen, endowed with proper 
talents, for beginning to form this academy, into 
which no person is to be admitted under twenty-five 
years of age : they must likewise have each an 
estate ot two thousand livres a year, either in posses¬ 
sion, or to come to them by inheritance. The King 
will allow to each a pension of a thousand hvres. 
They are likewise to have able masters to teach 
them the necessary sc iences, and to instruct them in 
all the treaties of peace, alliance, and others, which 
havebcen made in several ages past. These members 
are to meet twice a week at the Louvre. From this 
seminary are to be chosen secretaries to embassies, 
who by degrees may advance to higher employments.’' 

Cardinal Richelieu’s politics made France the 
terror of Europe. The statesmen who have ajipeared 
in that nation of late years have, on the contrary, 
rendered it either the pity or contempt of its neigh- 1 
hours. The o rdinal erected that famous academy 
which has curiird all the parts of polite learning to 
the greatest height. His chief design in that insti¬ 
tution was to divert the men of genius from meddling 
with politics, a province in wnieli he did not care 
to have any one else interfere with him. On the 
cbntsaiy, the Marquis de Torcy seems resolved to 


make several young men in France as wise as him¬ 
self, and is tlieiefore taken up at piesent in esta¬ 
blishing a nursery of statesmen. 

Some puvatc letters add. that there will also be 
erected a seminary of petticoat politicians, who are 
to be bimight uji at the fret of Madame de Mainte- 
non, and to be dispatched into foreign couits upon 
any emergencies of state, hut as the news of this 
last project has not been yet conliimcd, I shall lake 
no further notice of it. 

Several of my readers may doubtless jemember 
that njuiii the conclusion of the last war, which had 
been c.iined on so successfully by the enemy, their 
generals wcie many of them tiansfonncd into am- 
hassadois; hut the i oiiducl of those who have com¬ 
manded in the present war, has, it seems hi might so 
little honour and advantage to ihen gicnt mnmnch, 
that he is resolved to trust his atl'aiis no longer in 
the hands of those military gentlemen. 

The regulations of this new academy veiy much 
deserve our attention. The students aie to have m 
possession or reversion, an estate of two thousand ! 
French 1 1 vres per annum, which, as the present e.x- j 
change runs, will amount to at least one hundred j 
and twenty-six pounds English. Tins, with the I 
loyal allowance ol a thousand livics, will enable I 
i them to find themselves in coffee aud snuff; not to 
mention newspapers, pens and ink, wax and vvat'ei 
with the like necess.mes fen politicians. 

A man must he at least h\e-aml-twentv bcfoie he 
can be initiated into the mvslelies of tins academy, 
though tlicic is no question but many giavc persons 
of u much nine advanced age, who have 1 been con- j 
slant icadeis of the Fans Gazette, will he glad to 1 
begin the world anew, and entei themselves upon 
this list of politicians. 

The society of these hopeful young' gentlemen is 
to be under the duration ot six jiiofcssois, who, it 
seems, aie to be spec illative statesmen, and diawn 
out of tlie body of Iheroval academy. These six 
wise mastem, accnidiiig to my private letters, are to 
have the following paits allotted to them. 

The fust is to instruct the students in statu legci 
deni.iin ; as how to lake off the impression rif it seal 
to split a wafer, to open a letter, to fold it up again, 
with other the like ingenious foals of dexterity and 
art. \V lien the students have accomplished them¬ 
selves in this pait of their jnofession, they are to be 
delivered into the hands ot then second instructor, 
who is a kind of posture-master. 

This aitist is to teach them how to nod judi¬ 
ciously, to shrug np their shouhh is in a dubious 
case, to connive with either eje, and, in a word, 
the whole practieo of political grimace. 

The third is a sort of langu«ge-niaste|, who is to 
instruct them in a style proper for a minister m his 
ordinary discourse. And to the end that this col¬ 
lege of statesmen may be thoroughly practised in 
the political style, they are to make use of it in 
their common conversations, before they arc em¬ 
ployed cither in foreign or domestic affairs. If one 
of them asks another what o’clock it is, the other is 
to gnawer him indirectly, and, if possible, to turn off 
the question. If ho is desired to change a louis 
d'or, he must beg time to consider of it. If it be 
inquired of him whether the King is at Versailles 
or Marly, be must answer in a whisper. If he he 
asked the news of the last Gazette, or the subject 
of a proclamation, he is to reply that he has not yet 
read it; or if he does not care for explaining himself 
so far, he needs only draw up his brow in wrinkles, 
or elevate the left shoulder. 
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The fouith professor is to teach tho whole art of 
political characters aud hieroglyphics; and to the 
end that they may be perfect also in this practice, 
they are not to send a nolo to one another (though 
it be hut to borrow a Tacitus or a Mathiuvcl) which 
is not w lit ten in cipher. 

Their fifth professor, it is thought, will be chosen 
out of the society of Jesuits, and is to be well read 
in the controversies of probable doctrines, mental 
reservation, and the rights of princes. This learned 
man is to instruct them in the grammar, syntax, and 
construing part of Treaty Latin ; how to distinguish 
between the spirit and the letter, and likewise de¬ 
monstrate how the same form of words may lay an 
obligation upon any prince in Europe, different 
from that which it lays upon his most Chiistian Ma¬ 
jesty. lie is likewise to teach them the art of liud- 
mg Haws, loop-holes, and evasions m the most solemn 
compacts, and particuhnly a great rabbiuical secret, 
revived of late years by the fraternity of Jesuits, 
namely, that contradictory interpolations of the 
same article may both of them be true and valid. 
When our statesmen me sullkiently improved by 


34;1 

will deserve our serious consideration, especially if 
we remember that our country is morn famous tor 
producing men of integrity than statesmen; and 
that, on the contrary, French truth and Brilish 
policy mnke a conspicuous figure in nothing 1 as the 
Earl of Rochester has very well observed in his ad¬ 
mirable poem upon that barten subject.—-L,, 
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- Qua; forms, ut up tiln semper 

loipnlet' 1 -Jo hat \i 07. 

Whs 1 beauty, or wlml ili.p»|jiy, can Stair 
ho crest a pi.ee, if stately mid severe 
She mU! 1 insure ? —IIryukn. 

“ Mu. Spectator, 

“ I write tliis to communicate to you a misfor¬ 
tune whuh frequently happens, and therefore de- 
scivea a consolatory discourse on the subject. I was 
within Ibis half-year in the possession of as much 
beauty and as many lovers as any young lady iu 
England. But my admirers have left me, and 1' 
these several instructors, they are to receive their cannot complain of their behaviour. I have within 
last polishing from one who is to act. among them as that time had the small-pox : and this face, wlinh 
master of the cetemonies. This gentleman is to give (according to many amorous epistles which I have 
them lectuies upon the impoitant points of the eltiow-j by me) was the sc-dt of all thut is beautiful in 
chair and the stall-head, to instinct them in the d:f- | woman, is now disfigured with seals. It goes to the 
leient situations of the light hand, ami to furnish j very soul of me to .peak wh.it 1 really think of my 
them with bows and inclinations of all sues, men- face; arid though 1 think I did not over-rate my 
suns and piopuilmns. In short, this piofpssnr is to j beauty while I bad it, it has evtteuicly advanced in its 
■ give the society their s'llfeinog, and infuse into their ; value with me, now it i: lust. There is one ciioum 
manners that beautiful politic al starch, which may , stance which makes my ease veiy paiticular; the 
qualify them fin levees, roiiteieiices, visits, ami make 1 ugliest fellow that ever pmteiided io me, was and is 
them slime in what vulgat minds die apt to look j most in my favcun, ami he treats me at present the 

upon as tulles. 1 most unreasonably. If you could make him retain 

I have not yet he.udany fuitlierpaitieuhus, which an obligation which bo owes me, in liking a person 
ai e to be observed in this society ol unfledged states- that m not amiable.—But there is, I fear, no possi- 
nien ; but I must confess, had I a sou ot fivc-aud- bility of making passion move by the rules of rea- 

twenty, that should take it, into Ins head at thut age son and gratitude. But say what you can to one 

to set up foi a politician, I think I should go near who has sinvivcd herself, and knows uot how to act 

1 to disinherit him lbi u blockhead. Be,ides, I should in a new being. My lovers aie at the feet of my 

, be apprehensive lest the same arts which aie to en- rivals, my rivals aie every day bewailing me, uud 
| able him to negotiate between potentates, might a I c anuot enjoy whal I am, by reason of the distract- 
| little infect lus mdmary hi havmui between man and , mg retlei Lion upon what I was. Consider the woman 
man. There is no question but these young Mo- \ I was did not die of old age, but I was faken off in 

! cluavels will in a little time turn their college upside ! the prune of youth, and according to the course of 

! down with plots and stialagein-, and lay as many I nature may have forty years after-life to come. I 
1 schemes to circumvent one another in a frog or a ; have nothing of*myself left winch I like, but that 
! salad, as they may hereafter put m piactice to ovei- 1 “ I am, .Sir, join most humble Servant, 

leach a neiphboui mg prince or stdte. | ’ " Pauthenissa,” 

We are told that the Spaitans, though they pn- , 

| nished theit m the young mi u when it was discovered, 1 When Louis of Fianee had lost the battle of Ra- 
i looked upon it as honourable if it succeeded. Pro- mtlics, the addicrses to him at that time wete full 
J vided the efinveyanre was clean and unsuspected, a of his fortitude, and they turned lmcmisfortune to 
! youth might abet wauls boast of it. This, say the his glory; in that, duiing Ins piosprnty, be could 
' historians, was to keep them sharp, and to hinder never have manifested his heroic constancy under 
| them from being imposed upon, cither m them pub-1 distresses, and so the wotbl had lost the most emt- 


lic or private negotiations. Whether any such re¬ 
laxations of morality, such little jeui d’eiprU, ought 
not to bo allowed m this intended seminary of poli¬ 
ticians, I shall leave to the wisdom of their founder. 

In the mean time, we have fair warning given us 
by this doughty body of statesmen; and as Sylla saw 


nent part of his churactei Puithemssa's condition 
gives her the same opportunity, and to resign con¬ 
quests is a task as difficult iu a beauty as a hero. In 
the very entrance upon this woik she mu t burn all 
her love-letters; or since she is so candid as not to 
call her lovers, who follow 1 her no longer, unfaithful, 


many Mariuses in Cuesar, so I thmk we may dis?over it would be a very good leginuing of u new life 
many Tort ys in this college of academicians. What* from that of a beauty, to tend them back to those 
ever we think of ourselves, I am at’iaid neither our ; who writ them, with this honest inscription, “ Ar- 
Smyrna nor St. James's will be a match fur it. Our tides of a marriage treaty broken off by the stnall- 
colfee-houscs are, indeed, “very good institutions; pox,” I have known but one instance where a 
but whether or no these our British schools of poli- matter of this kind went on after a like misfortune, 
tics may furnish out as able envoys and secretaries | where the lady, who was a woman of spirit, writ 
as an academy that is set apart for that purpose, | this Lillet to her lover 
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“Sib, ways of being uneasy and displeased; and this 

“ [f you flattered me before I had this terrible happens for no reason in the world, but that poor 
malady, pray uotne and sec me now : but if you sin- Ciddy knows she has no such thing as a certain 
cercly liked me, stay away, for I am not the same negligence that is so becoming; that there is not 1 

„ ,, know not what in her air; and that it she talks like 

“ Coiunna ” 


nr >■ know not what in her air; and that if she talks like 

Loiunna a fool, there is no one will say, “Well! I know 
The lover thought there was something so sprightly not what it is, but everything pleases when she 
in her behaviour, that he answered: speaks it.” 

“ Madam Ask au J ** ie husbands of your great beauties, 

’ and they will tell you that they hate their wives 

“ I am not obliged since you ate not the same nine hours of every day they pass together. There 
woman, to let you know whether I flattered you or is such a particularity for ever affected by them 
not; but I assure you I do not, when I tell you i (hat they are encumbered with their charms in all 
now like you above all your sex, and hope you will they say or do. They pray at public devotions as 
boar what may beta! me when we are both oue, as they are beauties. They converse on ordinary oc- 
well as you do what happens to yourself now you caseins as they are beauties. Ask Belinda what it 
are single; therefore I am ready to take such a j s o’clock, and she is at a stand whether so great a 


spirit for my companion as soon as you please. 

“ Amilcak.” 


beauty should answer you. In a word, I think, 
instead of offering to administer consolation to 1’ar- 
thenissa, I should congratulate her metamorphosis; 


If Parthemssa can now possess her own mind and ttie ‘ 1 ‘ s8a > 1 st,0 » lu congratulate tier metamorpnos.s ; 
think as little of her beauty as she ought to have and however she thinks she was not the least inso- 
done when she had it, there will be no great dimi- lcnt the prosperity of her charms, she was enough 
nation of her charms; and if she was formerly af- s " to fi,ld 8bc may make herself a much more agi ee- 
ferted too much with them, an easy behaviour will ®hle creature in her picsent adversity. liic en 
more than make up fm the loss of them. Take the favour to please is highly promoted by a conscious- 
whole sex together, and you find those who have the “ pss that ^e approbation of the person you would 
strongest possession of men's hearts are not eminent bo agreeable to, is a lav our you do not deserve; 
for their beauty. You see it often happen that those for this case assurance of success is the most 

lolencc, 


who engage men to the greatest vio 


on that those 
iec, are such 


for in this case assurance of success is the most 
certain way to disappointment. Good-nature will 


February 18 

s day, whciein you twice bid 


as those who are strangeisto them would take to be a, ' va >' s supply the absence of beauty, but beauty 

remarkably defective for that end. The fondest cannot long supply the absence ol good-nature. 

lover I know, said tome one day in a crowd of rosrsi mrr. 

women at an entertainment of music, “ You have. “Madam, February 18 

often heard me talk of my beloved ; that woman „ r havp ’ „ f thlg whM eln you twlCP bl d 

there continued he. smiling, when he had fixed my mc not dlsobl but . ou must explain yourself 

eye, is her very picture. The lady he showed further beforp q kn0lv n |,.Utn do. 

me was by much the least remarkable for beauty .. p uur mo<lt ol , odlcrit Servant, 

of any in the whole assembly; but having my cu- ^ <. -p HF s PK(1A10K ” 

riosity extremely raised, I could not keep my eyes 

off her. Her eyes at last met mine, and with n 

sudden surprise she looked round her to see who No.307.]THURSDAY,FEBRUARY21,1711-12 
near her was remarkahly handsome that I was 

gazing at. This little act explained the secret. Veisato diu^iiuiil ferre reniseut. 

She did not understand herself for the ohieet of i 

love, and therefore she was so. The lover is a very j Ami what ><mr shoulders an, too weak t„ hear, 
honest plain man ; and what charmed him was a j Hoscommon 

person that goes along with him in the cares and [ j AM „„ wcll „ ]oasc<1 wlth the following letter. 


Your most obedient Servant, 

“ ThF. Sl’Kl 1 A I OK 
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-Vcisnto dm. ijunl ferre renivent. 

Qukl valeant humeri.-Hon Arq vcr. 39 

-Oftun try what weight \ou can support. 

Ami what y our shoulders arc too v\euk to hear. 

H OH COM MON 

I am so well pleased with the following letter, 


joys of life, not taken up with herself, but sincerely tbat i am in b lt Wljl not he a disagieeable 
attentive, with a ready and cheerful mind, to ac- present to thc ,, ub ] lc 
company him in cither. 

I can tell Parthcnissa for her comfort, that the “ S ,n > 
beauties, generally speaking, are the most imperti- “ Though I believe none of your readers more 


I can tell Parthcnissa for her comfort, that the “ S ,n > 
beauties, generally speaking, are the most imperti- “ Though I believe none of your readers more 
neut and disagreeable of women An apparent admire your agteeable m.inner of working up trifles 
desire of admiration, a reflection upon their own than myself, yet as your speculations are now swell- 
merit, and a precise behaviour in their general con- ing into volumes, and will in all probability pass 
duct, are almost inseparable accidents in beauties, down to future ages, melhinks I would have no 
All you obtain of them, is granted to importunity single subject in them, wherein the general good of 
and solicitation for what did not deserve so much of mankind is concerned, left unfinished, 
your time, and you recover from the possession of “ I have a long time expected with great impa- 
lt as out of a dream. tienco that von would enlarge upon the oriliffarv 


your time, and you recover from the possession of “ I have a long time expected with great impa- 
lt as out of a dream. tienco that you would enlarge upon the ordiffary 

You are ashamed of the vagaries of fancy which mistakes which arc committed in the education of' 
so strangely misled you, and your admiration of a our children. I the more easily flattered mysel. 
beauty, merely as such, is inconsistent with a toler- that you would one timp or other resume this con- 
ublc reflection upon yourself. The cheerful good- sideration, because you tell us that your lG8th 
humoured creatures, into whose heads it never en- paper was only composed of a few broken hints; 
tored that-they could make any man unhappy, are but finding myself hitherto disappointed, I have 
the persons formed for making men happy. There ventured to send vou my own thoughts on this 
is Miss Liddv can dance a iiir. raise naste. write n 


paper was only composed of a few brokei 
but finding myself hitherto disappointed, 
ventured to send you my own thoughts 


is Miss Liddy can dance a jig, raise paste, write a subject. 

good hand, keep an account, give a reasonable an- “ I remember Pericles, in his famous oration at 
swer, and do as she is hid; while her eldest sister, the funeral of those Athenian young men who 
Madam Martha, is out of humour, has the spleen, perished in the Samian expedition, has a thought 
learns by reports of people of higher quality new very much celebrated hy several ancient critics. 
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i namely, that the loss which the commonwealth been tried at several parts of learning, was upon 
j suffered by the destruction of its youth, was like tho point of Leing dismissed as a hopeless block- 
| the loss which the year would suffer by the destruc- head, until one of the fathers took it into his head 
tiou of tho spring. The prejudice which the public to make an essay of his parts in geometry, which, 
sustains from a wrong education of children, is an seems, hit his genius so luckily, that ho after¬ 
evil of the same nature, as it in a maunor starves ward became one of the greatest mathematicians of 
posterity, and defrauds our country of those per- the age. It is commonly thought that the sagacity 
sons, who, with due care, might make an eminent of these fathers, in discovering tho talent of a 
figure m their respective posts of life. young student, has not a little contributed to tho 

“ I have seen a hook written by Juan Huartes, a figure which their order has made in the world. 
Spanish physician, entitled Examen de Ingenios, “ How different from this manner of education is 
wherein he lays it down as one of his first positions, that which prevails in our own country' where 
that nothing but nature can qualify a man for nothing is more usual than to see forty or fifty hoys 
learning; and that without a proper temperament of several ages, tempers, and inclinations, ranged 
for the particular art or science which lie studies, together in the same class, employed upon the same 
his utmost pains and application, assisted by the authors, and enjoined the same tasks! Whatever 
ablest masters, will be to uo purpose. their natural genius may he, they are all to be made 

“lie illustrates this by the example of Tully’s poets, historians, and orators alike. They are all 
son Marcus. obliged to have tho same capacity, to bring in tho 

“ Cicero, in ordei to accomplish his son in that same tale of verse, and to furnish out tho same por- 
sOrt of learning which lie designed bun lor, sent lion of prose. Every hoy is hound to have as good a 
him to Athens, the most celcbiatcd academy at that memory as the captain of the form. To he brief, in¬ 
time in the world, and where a vast concourse, out stead of adapting studies to the particular genius of 
of the most polite nations, could not but furnish the a youth, wc expect from the young man, that he 

young gentleman with a multitude of great examples should adapt his genius to lus studies. This, I 

and accidents that might insensibly have instructed must confess, is not so much to be imputed to the 
him 111 his designed studies. He placed lum under instructor as to the parent, who will never be 
the care of (Jratippus, who was one of the greatest brought to believe, that lus son is not capable of 
philosophers of the age, and as if all the hooks performing as much as his neighbour’s, and that he 
which were at that tune written had not been suf- may not make him whatever ho has a mind to. 
ficient for Ins use, he composed others on purpose “ If the present age is more laudable than those 
for him 1 notwithstanding all this, hislmy informs which have gone before it in any single particular, 
us that Maicus pioved a mere blockhead, and that it is m that geueious care which several wcll-dis- 
nature (who, it seems, was even with the son for her posed persons have taken in tho education of poor 
prodigality to tho father) rendeied lum meapablo of childrcu: and as in these charity-sehools there is 

improving by alt the rules of eloquence, the precepts no place left for the ovciwoening fondness of a 

of philosophy, his own endeavours, and the most re- parent, tho directors of them Would make them 
fined conversation in Athens. This author there- beneficial to the public, if they considered the pre- 
fore proposes, that there should he certain triers or cept which I have been thus long inculcating, 
cxamineis appointed by the state, to inspect the They might easily, by well examining the parts of 
genius of every particular hoy, and to allot him the those under their inspection, muke a just distnhu- 
part that is most suitable to his natural talents. tiou of them into proper classes and divisions, and 
“ l’lato in one of Ins dialogues tells us, that So- allot to them this or that particular study, as their 

crates, wlm was the son of a midwife, used to say, genius qualifies them for professions, trades, handi- 

that as hig mother, though she was veiy skilful in crafts, or service, by sea or land, 

her profession, could not deliver a woman unless she “ How is this kind of regulation wanting in tho 

was first with child, so neither could ho himself three great professions! : 

raise knowledge out of a mind where nature hud not “ J')r. South, complaining of persons who took 
planted it. upon them holy orders, though altogether unquall- 

“ Accordingly, the method this philosopher took, tied for the sacred function, says somewhere, that 
of instructing his scholars by several interrogate- many a. man runs his head against a pulpit, who 
ries or questions, was ouly helping the birth, and might have done his country excellent service at 
bringing their own thoughts to light. the plough-tail. 

“ The Spanish doctor above mentioned, as his “ In like mannei many a lawyer, who makes hut 
speculations grew more refined, asserts that every an indifferent figure at the bar, might have made 
kind of wit has a particular science corresponding a very elegant waterman, and have shined at the 
to it, and in which alone it can be truly excellent. Temple stairs, though he can get no business in the 
As to those geniuses, which may seem to have an house. 

equal aptitude for several things, he regards them “ I havo known a corn-cutter, who with a right j 
as samany unfinished pieces of nature wrought off education would have been an excellent physician, 
iu haste. “ To descend lower, are not our streets filled with 

“ There are indeed hut very few to whom nature sagacious draymen, and politicians in liveries? We 
has been so unkind, that they are not capable of have several tailors of six foot high, and meet with 
shining in somo science or other. There i9 a eer- many a broad pair of shoulders that are thrown 
tain bia 9 towards knowledge in every mind, whuhj away upon a barber, when perhaps at the same time 


may be strengthened and improved by proper ap-» we see a pigmy porter reeling under a burden, Who 
plications. might have managed a needle with much dexterity, 

“ “ The story of Clavius* is very well known. He of have snapped nis fingers with great ease to hiw- 

was entered in a college of Jesuits, and after having se if ( and advantage to the public. 

_____ - - “ The Spartans, though they acted with the spirit 

• Christopher Clavius. a geometrician and astronomer. whifl] j am here speaking of, carried it much fur- 
author of five volumes in folio, who died at Homo in ICU, ^ what { propose. Among them it was not 

■igoti J r i 1 
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the spectator 


lawful for the father himself to bring up his children 
after his own fancy. As soon as they wore seven 
years old, they were all listed in several companies, 
and disciplined by the public.' The old men were 
spectators of their performances, who often raised 
quarrels among thorn, and set them at strife »" 


hut her temper u somewhat different from that of 
Eadf Anvil. My lady’s whole time and thoughts 
are spent in keeping up to the modo both in an. 
pare}'and furniture. All the goods in n,y house have 
tioeu changed three times in seven yeais. 1 have 
had seven children by her: and by our marriage. 

arf.lrlps uno urns t /\ ... a. . .. .ft 




*uy, ttnu, vvjinou 

regard to their quality, disposed of them ac- 
cordingjy, fur the service of the commonwealth. 
>y lis means, Sparta soon became the mistress of 
Greece, and famous through the whole vvoild for her 
Civil and military dig-‘ipliuc. 

If you think this letter deserves a place among 
ypnr speculations, I may peihaps trouble you with 
some other thoughts on the same subject. 

** “ I am,” &c. 
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"— Jnm proterva 1 v 

Fronto pc let L ilugp mriritum—Jim, Oil 3. liij. i, ver. 15 
— Ullage will somiprotl.mil f . 

Her love, nor blush to own her fame—Cr.fm/i 

“ Mn. Spec 1 AT 0 K, 

.. I 1 CIVE y0U t!ll “ trf " li,!e 111 prder to piopose mv- 

‘ ' ) a y0U ih 3 aU | T e 1Btai11 U1 ,llC wei 8 ht y P<Hea who h 
you have thought ft to undergo for.Uje public good. 

I am a very great lover of women, that is to say, 
honest y ; and a* ,t is natural to study .what one 

c l ,V laVe J '?.', !ustriousl Y oppJmd myself to under- 
stand them I he present tncumstanre relating to 
im IS, that I think there wants under you, as 
Spectator, a person to be distinguished and vested 


useful but that which is fashionable; my pewter 
bnlds out generally half a year, my plate a full 
t"e vemonth; chairs are not fit to sit m that weie 
made two years since, nor beds fit f 0I anything but 
to sleep in, that have stood up above that time My 
dear is of opinion that an old fashioned grate con- 
Mimes coats but gives no heat. If she drinks out 
of glasses of last year she cannot distinguish wine 
nmi small-beer. Oh, dear Sir, you may guess all 
ine rest. « v, . 

lours. 


* i ~ — - wy auu vested 

in the power and quality of a censor on marriages. 
I lodge at the Temple; and know, by seeing women 

ducted h ! ih SnJ aflur . ward observing therti con. 
ducted by their counsel to judges’ ^ambers, that 

here is a custom in case ol making conveyance of 
a wile s estate, that she is carried to a judge’s apart. 

aln ! lu « ilh 1*™. to be examined in 
private, whether s he has not been frightened or 
sweetened by her spouse into the act Act going “ 0 
do, or whether it is of her own free will. Now ,f 
his be a method founded upon rsgsou and equity 
why should there not be also a proper ollirer,, lor 
examining such ns are entering into the state of 
L matrimony, whether they aie foieed by parents on 

° r mom ! !>>• only on other, to 

oome together and bring forth such aWtward heirs 
as are the- piodurt of half love and constiamed com¬ 
pliances ? There is nobody, though I say it myself, 
would be fitter lor this office than I ,im\ for I , lm 
an ugly fellow, of great wit and sagacity. My father 
wns a hale count, y ’squire, my mother a witty 
beauty of no fortune. The match was made bv coo 
sent of my mother’s parents against her own, and I 
am the child of the lape on the wedding night- so 
that I am as healthy and as homely u s mV fafcL&r 
ut as spriglitly ami agreeable as my mother. It 
would be ol great ease JO you, if >ou would use pa 
under you, that matches might he belter regulated 
■u the future, and we might have no more children 
>f squabbles. I shall not revoal all my pretensions 
until i receive your answer : and ata, Sir, 

“ Your most humble Servant, 

,, “ Mules Palfrey.” 

“ Mb. Spectator, 

Cltv waZ °uh° f lWiC Un /: ,r ^ nate men wi ‘ llin tie 
city.walls, who am married tfl a woman of quality, 


I , P ; s -, 1 couU bcar p ''en all this, if I were not 
obliged also to eat fashionably. I have a plain 
stomach, and have a constant loathing ot whatever 
conics to my own table; ioi which reason I dine at 
the chop-house three days in a week; whcie the 
good company wonders they never see you of late 
I am sure, by your unprejudiced discourses, you love 
broth better than soup.” 3 

“ Mr - Spectator, Will’s, Feb. 19. 

“ You may believe you arc a person as much 
Idked of as any man in town. I am one of y„ur 
best friends m this house, and have laid a waoer 

you are so candid a man, and eo honest a fellow tVit ! 
you will print this letter, though ii is recommen- I 
dation of a newspaper called The Hiatal,an. 1 have | 
reait it CureluUy, and find it wntton with skill, .rood 
sense modesty, and fire. You must allow the town 
is kinder to you than you deserve ; and I doubt not 
but you have so much sense «f the world’s change 
Of humour, and instability of all human thin mi as 
to understand, that the only way to preserve favour 
fK to communicate it toothers with gopd.noltire arid 
judgment. You are so generally read, that what 
you speak of will be read. Tins with men of sense 

Historian 1 ^ Wantin ** lo recommend The 
“ I am, Sn, your daily Advocate, 

“ Reader Gicnti k,” 

I Was very much surprised this morning that any 
ono should find out my lodging, and know it so well 
as, to come dncctly to my closet-door, and knock at 
it; to give me (ho following letter. When I came 
out J opened it, and saw, by a very strong pair of 
shoes and a warm coat the beater had on, that he 
walked all the way to bring it me, though dated from 
lorir. My misfortune is that I cannot talk and 1 
lound the messenger had so much of me, 'that ho 
cbuld think better than speak. He had, I observed 
a polite discerning, bid under ji shrewd rusticity’ 

Ho delivered the paper with a Yorkshire tone and 
a town leer. 


“Mr. Spectator, 

‘‘The privilege you have indulged John Trot ha, 
provfcd of very bad consequence to ourillustiious as- 
wni.ijy, which, besides the many excellent maxims 
I it is founded upon, is remarkable for the extraordi¬ 
nary decorum observed in it. Oiie instance of which 
is, that the carders (who are always of the first 
quality) never begin to play until the French dances 
are finished, and the country dances begin; but 
John trot having now got your commission in his 
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pocket (which everyone here lias a profound respect 
for) has the assurance to sot up for a minuet-dancer. 
Not only so, but he has brought down upon us the 
whole body of the Trots, which aie very numerous, 
with their auxiliaiies tho bubblers and the skippers, 
by which means the time is so much wasted, that, 
unless we break all rules of government, it must le- 
dound to the utter subversion of the brag-table, the 
discreet members of which value time, as Fribbje’.x 
wife does her pin-money. We are pretty well as¬ 
sured that your indulgence to Trot was only in re¬ 
lation to country dances ; however, we bavedelrrred 
issuing an order of coumil upon the premises, 
hoping to get you to join with us, that Trot, nor any 
of his clan, presume for the future to dance any but 
country dances, unless a hornpipe upou a festival 
day. If vou will do this, you trill oblige n gieat 
many ladies, and particulaily your most humble 
Servant, 

“ York, Feb. 10. “ Fr iz. Sweepstakes” 

I “ I never meant any other than that Mr. Tiot 
! should coniine himself to country dances. And I 
! further direct, that he shall take out lionp hilt his | 
; own relations according to their nearness of blood, 
hut any gentlewoman may take out him. 

"• London, Fib. 21. “ Tiia Srrr.T.iTOfi.'’ 

T. 
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Di, qii ha- linper urn rC Ammarum, Umbrtoque silcntes, 

Kt t iu- * I fl.le.. ui" ■ loca uncre silentia laio . 

Silt in ir I i- in.ui i ’ ait mmilue xcslio 

1’,in,lure res alia terra et caligine mersas 

Vino, ZF.n. vi \ er 261. 

Ve realms, yet unrevcolM to human Hloli’. 

Ye gods, who rule the regions of the nlgbt. 

Ye gliding ghosts, permit me to rclale 

The mystic wOudeis of yoar bite.nl atlito—DRvmw. 

I have before observed m geuetal, that the per- 
1 sons whom Milton introduces into his poem always 
, discover such sentiments and behavtoui as are in a 
peculiar manner conformable to their respective eha- 
i racters. Every circumstance in their speeches aud 
i actions is with great justice and delicacy adapted 
i to the persons who speak and act. As the poet veiy 
| much excels in this consistency of his diameters, I 
| shall beg leave to consider several passages ol the 
| second hook m this light. That superior greatness 
I and mock-majesty whuh is ascribed to the prince 
| of the fallen angels, is admirably preserved in the 
j beginning of this hook. YIis opening and dosing 
I the debate ; his taking on himself that great ontcr- 
I prise, at the thought ot which the whole infernal as- 
j semhly trembled ; Ins encountering the hideous 
I phantom who guarded the gates of hell, and ap- 
I poured to him in all his tennis; are instnmes of 
that proud and daring mmd which could not brook 
submission, even to Omnipotence ! 

Satan wn<t itmv af hand, anil from Ills seat 
The monster, moving onward, came as fast 
Wtlli horrhl -'mlns , belt ircmbled as he anode. 

Th* undaunted fiend what ttds might be admir'd, 

Admtr it, nut fear'd— — 

The same boldness and intrepidity of behaviour 
discovers itself in the several adventures which he 
meets with, during hi* passage through the regions 
of unformed matter, and particularly i.i his address 
to those tremendous powers, who are described a9 
prosiding over it. ■ 

The part of Moloch is likewise, in all its circum¬ 
stances, full of that fire and fury which distinguish 
this spirit from the rest of the fallen angels He is 


described in the fiist book as besmeared with the 
blood of human sacrifices, and delighted with the 
tears of parents, and the cries of children. Iu the 
second book he is marked out as tjje fiercest spirit 
, tbftt tonght in heaven; and if we comnyler the figuie 
, which he makes ill the sixth book, where the battle 
| ol the angels is described, we find it overy way 
aiisweiable to the same {minus, enraged character: 

•-Whore the might of itabrlel fought. 

Amt with flvrre ensigns pierc'd the deep array 
Of Moloch, funntix kmg, who him defy’d, 

And at his eli.M-iot-vvlieels to dcug him hound -t 
1 lire Hen d, nor from the llnlyiSOnc of heuv'n 1 

ltefl .lin'd his loii 1 .nu blasphemous • but nnon, 

Down ebrven to the waist, with shatter'd anus 
And uncoulh pum lied htdlowing 

It may be wmth while to observe, that Milton has 
I represented this violent impetuous spmt, who is 
| limned on by such precipitate pitSMOns, as tho first 
I that rises in tho assembly to give his opinion upon 
[ their present posture of affairs. Accordingly he de¬ 
clares himself alniipllv for war, and appears in- 
censed at Ins companions for losing so much time 
as even to deliberate upon it. All his sentiments 
are rash, audacious and desperate. Such as that 
of arming themselves with their tortures, and turn¬ 
ing their punishments upou him who inflicted them 

-No, let as rathvr choose. 

Arm’d will! hell names mid lory, all r,t mire 
O’er heaven h In li tovv'r- to fmeo rest,-lies- way, 

I'm mug mir tmtuifisinto hoirid arms 
Against ihc* lorr rui , when to meat the noise 
(>i hi- almighty engine he -hullhear 
Infernal thunder and fur lightning see 
Black fir- and lic.rrol idiot.with equal rage 
Among lus inigcls, and Id’s throne itself 
Mix’d Willi 1 art,irlan sulphur, unit strange fire, 

Ills own invented torments —— 

His preferring annihilation to shame or misery is 
also highly suitable to Ins chaiacter; as the comfort 
he draws from their disturbing the peace of heaven, 
that if it he not victory it is revenge, is a senti- 
i ment truly diabolical, and becoming the bitterness 
I of this implacable spirit. 

Belial is de-enbed in the first book as tho idol of 
the lewd and luxurious He is m the second hook, 
pursuant to that description, characterized as timo¬ 
rous and slothful; and if we look into the sixth 
■ book, we find him < elehrated in the battle of angels 
for nothing but that sending speech which he makes 
to Satan, on their supposed advantage over the 
enemy. As his appearance is uniform, and of a- 
pieee, in these three several views, we find his sen¬ 
timents in the infernal assembly every way conform* 

1 able to Ins dialaeter. Such are Ins apprehensions 
i of a second battle, bis hoiroisof annihilation, his 
referring to be mixeiable, rather than “ not to be."' 
need not ob-ei vo, that the eontia-t of thought in 
tins speech, audth.it whnh precedes it, gives an 
ag'oeable. variety to the debate. 

Mammon’s character is so fully drawn iu the first" 
book, that tho poet adds nothing to it ill the second. 
YYe were before told, that fie was the first who 
taught mankind to ransack the eaith for gold and 
silver, and that he was tho architect of Pandacmo- 
nium, ov the infernal palace, where the evil spirits 
'•were to meet in council. His speech iu this book 
is every way suitable to so depraved a character. 

I How proper is that reflection of then being unable 
to taste the happiness of heaven, were they actually 
there, in the mouth of oue, who, while he was in 
heaved, is said to have had his mind daaaled with 
! the outward pomps and glories of'the place, and to 
have been more intent on the riches of the pavement 

2 A 
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than on the beatific, vision. I shall also leave the 
reader to judge how agreeable the following senti¬ 
ments are to the same character: 

-Tins deep world 

Of darkness do we dread ? How oft amidst 
1 hit k clouds and dark doth heav n s all luting sire 
Chouse to reside. Ins glory unobscur d, 

And with the majesty of darkness round 

Covers his throne; from whence deep thunders roar, 

Musteimg their rago, and heaven resemble* hell! 

As he our darkness, cannot we his light 
Imitate when we pleRsc ? 1 his desert soil 
Wants not her hidden lustre, gems and gold, 

Nor want we skill or art. from whence to laise 
Magnificence, and what can heav n shew more ? 

Beelzebub, who is reckoned the second in dignity 
that tell, and is, in the first book, the second that 
awakens out of the trance, and confers with Satan 
upon the situation of their affairs, maintains his rnnk 
jn the book now before us. '1 here is a wonderful 
majesty described in his rising up to speak, lie 
acts as a kind of moderator between the two opposite 
parties, and proposes a third undertaking, which 
the whole assembly gives into. The motion he makes 
of detaching one of their body in search of a new 
world, is grounded upon a project devised by Satan, 
and cursorily proposed by him in the following lines 
of the first hook: 

Space may produce new worlds, whereof so rifa 
There went u fame in lienVn, that he ere long 
Intended to create, mid therein planl 
A generation, whom his choice regard 
Should favour equal to the sons of hoav’n. 

Thither, if hut to pry, shall he perhaps 
Our first eiupturn, tfiitht r or elsewhere: 

For this Infernal pit shall never hold 
Celestial spirit* in bondage, nor th' abyss 
Long under darkness cover But these though^ 

I ull counsel must mature -— 

| It is on this project that Beelzebub ground* his 
' proposal: 

.-_—- What if vve find 

Some easier enterprise ? There n a place 
fli ancient and prophetic fame in heav’n 
Err not), another world, ‘he happy neat 
Of some new rru e call d man, about tins time 
To he created like to us, though less 
In pow r and excellence, but favour d more 
Of him who rules above, *o w*u his will 
Pronounc’d among the gods, and by an oath. 

That shook heav Vs whole circumference, confirm’d. 

I The reader may observe how just it was, not to 
! omit in the first book the project upon which the 
whole poem turns; as also that the prince of the 
| fallen angels was the only proper person to give it 
j birth, and that the next to him in dignity was the 
fittest to second and support it. 

There is besides, 1 think, something wouderfully 
beautiful, and very apt to affect the reader’s imagi¬ 
nation, in this ancient prophecy or report in 
heaven, concerning the creation of man. Nothing 
could show more the dignity of the species, than 
this tradition wh ch ran of them befoic their exis¬ 
tence. They are represented to have been the talk 
of heaven before they were created. Virgil, in 
compliment to the Homan commonwealth, makes 
the heroes of it appear in thnr state of pre-exis- 
tenee; but Milton does a far gieater honoui to man¬ 
kind m general, as he gives us a glimpse of them 
even before thci are m being. 

The rising of’this gicat ussembly is described in 
* very sublime and poetical manner . 

Their rising all at once was as the sound 
Of thunder heard remote-- 

The diversions of the fallen angels, with the par- 
lar account of their place of habitation, are de¬ 


scribed with great pregnancy of thought, and copi¬ 
ousness of invention. The diversions are every 
way suitable to beings who had nothing loft them 
but strength and knowledge misapplied. Such aro 
their contentions at the race, and in feats of arm*, 
with their enteitainment in the following lines: 

Other* with va*t Typhiran rage more fell 
Kmirt up belli ro< ks ami bills, and ncJe the air 
In whirlwind; ball scarce hulda ihe wild npicar 

Their music is employed in celebrating their own 
criminal exploits, and their discourse in pounding 
the unfathomable depths of fate, free-will, and fore¬ 
knowledge. 

The several circumstances in the description of 
hell arc finely imagined; as the four rivers which 
disgorge themselves into the sea of fire, the ex¬ 
tremes of cold and heat, and the liver of oblivion. 
The monstrous animals produced in that infernal 
world are leprcscntcd by a single line, which give* 
us a more horrid idea of them, than a much longer 
dcscuptmu would have done: 

--—— Nature breed*. 

Perverse, nil monstrous, all prodigious tiling*. 
Abominable, numerable, and worse 
Than fable* yel bale feign'd, or fear conceiv’d, 
tiurgun* ami hy draa, and chimeras duo 

This episode of the fallen spirits, ami their place 
of habitation, comis in very happily to unbend the 
imud of the reader fiom its attention to the debate. 
An ordinary poet would indeed have spun out so 
many circumstances to a great length, and by that 
means have weakened, instead of lllustiatcd, the 
principal fable. 

The llight of Satan to the gates of hell is finely 
imagined. 

1 have already declared my opinion of the alle¬ 
gory concerning sin and death, winch is, however, 
a very finished piece in its kind, when it is not 
considered as a part of an epic poem. The genea¬ 
logy of the seveial persons is contuved with great 
delicacy. Sin is the daugiiter of Satan, and 
Death I lie offspring of Sin. The incestuous mix¬ 
ture between Sin and Death produces those monster* 
aud hell hounds whuh fiom time to time enter into 
their mother, and tear the bowels of her who gavo 
them birth. 

These are the terrors of an evil conscience, and 
the proper fruits of sin, which naturally rise from 
the apprehensions of death. This last beautiful 
moral is, I think, clearly intimated in the speech of 
■Sin, where, complaining of this her dieadful issue, 
she adds. 

Before mine eye* in opposition sit* 

(.rim Do, ilh, my soli ami foe. who sets them cn. 

And me hi* parent would full soon devour 
For want of oilier prey, but that lit 1 know* 

His end with nuue mvolv d - .. . 

I need not mention to the reader (ho beautiful 
circumstance in the last part of this quotation. He 
will likewise observe how naturally the three per¬ 
sons concerned in this ullegory are tempted by one 
common interest to enter into a confederacy toge- 
ihl'T, and how properly Sin is made the poitress of 
hell, and the only being that cun open the gates to 
that world of tortures. 

The descriptive part of this allegory is likewise 
very strong, and full of sublime ideas. The figure 
of Death, the regal crown upqn his head, hi* menace 
of Satan, his advancing to the combat, the outcry 
at his birth, are circumstances too noble to be past 
over m silence, and extremely suitable to thi* kin$ 
of terrors. I need not mention the justness of 
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thought which is observed in the generation of these | postscript. 

several symbolical persons; that Sin was produced i .. g ir) if j m thl8 kdy . b the assistance of 
upon the first revolt of Satan, that Death appeared yoar op j moni you ma ex ^ ft ' k?our for it 
soon after he was cast into hell, and that tho terrors ( 1 

of conscience were conceived at the gate of this SrscTAion, 

place of torments. The description of the gates is “ I have the misfortune to be one of those un- 
very poetical, as the opening of them is full of Mil- happy men who are distinguished by the name of 
toil’s spirit: J discuidcd lovers; but I am the less mortified at my 

_On a sudden open fly disgrace, because the young lady is one of those 

With impetuous recoil and jarring Bound creatures who set uj) for negligence of men, are for- 

Tii' infernal doors, and on tlieir hinges grate sooth the most rigidly virtuous m the world and 

If their nicety wdl permit them at the command 
Kxccdl’d her po\\‘r; the gates wide open stood, .jp* Parents to go to bed to the most utter stranger 
'that with extended wings a banner d host that can be proposed to them. As to mo myself, I 

Under spread ensigns marching might puna through W a s introduced by the father of my mistress: but 

Jow.r'theyl^ana Z a== . \ ™ at first received to a compau- 

Caxt forth redounding smoke ami ruddy Dame. 8011 ,D iy estate with that ol a former lover, aud 

. _ , , . . , ,, that I am nmv in like manuer turned off to give 

Indians voyage through the chaos there are to a buwble SC rvant fctlIl ru . lier than t 6 alu . 

several imaginary persons described as residing iu | Whut makes this treatment the more extravagant 
that immense waste of matter This may perhaps | that th( , young k(Jy is 2U thp management of 
be conformable to the taste of those crit.es who are , bls wny of friud and obc , 3 bpr fatbc| . s ordpl8 
pleased with nothing in a poet which has not life tll€6e 0CC(lsl(m6 wltbout ' manner of rcluc- 
and manners ascribed to it; but for my own part, I i tauce, but does it with the same air that one of 
am pleased most with those passages in this descrip- your racll 0 f t he world would signify the necessity 
turn which cany in them a greater measure of pro- uf affairs f or turning another out of office. When 
liability, and are such as might possibly have hap- r caine home ldst nlgh , j ,' 0Ulld tbis i eUel f lum my 

pened. Of this kind is his fust mounting in the mistress _ 

smoke that iis.es from the internal pit, Ins falling 

info a cloud of nitre, and the like combustible ma- “ Stu, 

tcrials, that by their explosion still hurried him '• I hope you will not think it any manner of die- 
foiward in his voyage: his spnuging upward like respect to your person or incut, that the intended 
a pyramid of tire, with Ills laborious passage through 1 nuptials between us are interrupted. My father 
that confusion of elements which the pfle-t calls savs he has a much better offer for me than you can 

'Ibe womb of nature, amt perhaps her grave. “’“K » nd ha ! orderert me to break off the treaty 

. between us. If it had proceeded, I should have bo- 

The glimmering light which shot into the ch.ios h^yed myself with all suitable regard to you, but as 
from the utmost verge of the creation, with the dis- 1 1Sj j be g we may bo strangeis for the future, 
taut discovery of the euith that hung close by the j A.dieu. ■■ X,ydia. 


that confusion of elemonts which the pfle-t calls 
'the womb of nature, anti perhaps her tpravo. 


moon, are wonderfully beautiful and poetical.—L. 
No. 310.] MONDAY, FEBRUARY 25, 17J1-12. 

Connubio jungam stabili- Viro, ,fn i J 7, 

I’ll tic the indissoluble marriage-knot 

“ Mb. Spectator, 

“ I am a ceitain young woman that love a cer¬ 
tain young man very heartily; aud my father and 
mother were for it a great while, but now they say 


“ This great indifference on this subject, and the 
mercenary motives for making alliances, is what I 
think lies naturally before you, and I beg of you to 
give me vour thoughts upon it. My answer to Lydia 
was as follows, which 1 hope you will approve: for 
you are to know the woman’s family affect a won¬ 
derful case on these occasions, though they expect 
it should be painfully received ou the man's side .— 

“ Madam, 

“ I have received yours, and know tho prudence 


I can do better, but I think I cannot. They bid me your house so well, that I always took care to be 
not love him. and I cannot unlove him What rcad y to obey your commands, though they should 
must I do ? Speak quickly. be to see you no more. Pray give my service to 


be to see you no more. Pray give my service . _ 
“ Biddy Dow-b ike. ’ a jj t bc g 0od family. Adieu. 

" Dear Si-eo., Feb. 19, 1712. “ Cl «tophon. 

“ I have loved a lady entirely for this year and a “ The °P f,a wbicriptioii u full.” 
half, though for a great part of the time (which has memorandum. 

contributed not a little to my pain) I have been 'J'hc censor of marriage to consider this letter, 
debarred the liberty of conversing with her. The and report the common usages on such treaties, with 
ground of our difference was this; that when wo b(JW many pounds or acres ,ie generally esteemed 
had inquired into each other’s circumstances, wo gufRciont reason for preferring a new to an old pre¬ 
found that at our first setting out in the world, vro t ( >n dc r; with his opinion what is proper to be deter- 
shculd owe five hundred pounds more than her muied m 5Ucb ca3t , s f or tbo f ut ure. See No. 308. 
fortune would pay off. My estate is seven hundred j 
pounds a-year, besides the benefit of tin mines. 

Now, dear Spec., upon this state of the case, aod “ Ma. Spectator, 

the lady’s positive declaration that there is still no “ There is an elderly person lately left off busi- 
other objection, I beg you will not fuil to insert' ness and settled in our town, in order, as bo thinks, 
this, with your opinion as soon as possible, whether to retire from the world; but be has brought with 
this ought to be esteemed a just cause or impediment him, such An inclination for tale-bearing, that be 
why we should not bo joined, and you will for ever disturbs both himself and all our neighbourhood, 
oblige yours sincerely, “ Dick Lovesick. Notwithstanding this frailty, the honest gentleman 

2 A U 


MEMORANDUM. 


The censor of marriage to consider this letter, 
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is so happy as to have no enemy: at the same time 
he lias not one friend who will venture to acquaint 
him with his weakness. It is not to be doubted, but 
if tins failing were set in a proper light, he would 
quickly perceive the indecency and evil conse¬ 
quences of it. Now, Sir, this being an infirmity 
which I hope may bp corrected, and knowing that 
he pays much deference to you, 1 beg that when 
you arc at leisure to ^ive us a speculation on gos¬ 
siping, you would think of my neighbour. You 
will hereby oblige several who will be glad to find a 
reformation in their gray-haired friend : and how 
becoming will it be for him, instead ol pouring forth 
words at all adventures, to set a wall h boiore the 
door of his mouth, to refrain lus tongue, to check 
its impetuosity, and guard against the sallies of that 
litlle port, forward, busy person; which, under a 
sober conduct, might prove a useful member of so¬ 
ciety I In compliance with those intimations, I have 
taken the liberty to make this address to you. 

“ 1 am, Sir, your most obscure Servant, 

“ PhI/.ANTHROPOS.” 

“ Ma. Spectator, 

“ This is to petition you in behalf of myself and 
I many more of your gentle readers, that at any time 
j when you may have private reasons against letting 
us know what you think yourself, you would be 
! pleased to pardon us such letters of your correspon¬ 
dent as seem to be of no use but to the printer. 

“ It is further our humble request, that you would 
substitute advertisements in the place of sueh 
epistles, and that in order hereunto Mr Buckley 
may be authorized to take up of your zealous friend 
Mr. Charles Lillie, any quantity of words he shall 
from time to time have occasion for. 
j “ The many useful parts of knowledge which may 
i be communicated to the public this way will, we 
I hope, bo a consideration in favour of vnur petitioners 
I “ And your Petitioners,” See. 

Note. That particular regard be had to this peti¬ 
tion ; and the papers marked letter It. may he 
carefully examined for the future.—T. 

i - 

No. 208 ] TUESDAY, FEB. 2G, 1711-12. 

Nee Veneris pliaretm macer cst, aul lanipacie fervot; 

I hide faces ardent, vemunt a dote sagittal 
| Juv. Sat. vi 137 

He sighs, adores, and courts her ev ry hoar 
Who wan'd not do as much fur such a dower?—D svpkv 

“Mr. Spectator, 

“I am amazed that, amoug all the variety of 
characters with which you have enriched your spe¬ 
culations, you have never given us a picture of 
those audacious young fellows among us who com- 
| monly go by the name of the fortune-stealers. You 
} uiust know, Sir, I am one who live in a continual 
! apprehension of tins sort of people, that he in wait, 
j day and night, for our children, and may be con- 
i sidered as a kind of kidnappers within the law. I 
mu the father of a young heiress, whom I begin to 
look upon as marriageable, and who has looked upon 
herselt as such for above these six years. She is 
now in the eighteenth year of her age. The fortune' 
hunters have abeady cast their eyes upon her, and 
take care to plant themselves in her view whenever 
she appears in any public assembly. I have myself 
caught a voang jackanapes, with a pair of siiver- 
l ringed gloves in the very fact You must know. 
Sir, 1 have kept her as a prisoner of state ever 
since »he was in her teens. Her chamber-windows 
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are cross-baried ; she is not permitted logo out of 
house but with lie! keeper, who is a staid relation of 
my own ; I have likewise forbid her the use of pen 
and ink, for tins twelvemonth last past, and do not 
suffer a band-box to be carried into her room before 
it has been soaicliod. Notwithstanding these pre¬ 
cautions, I am at my wit’s end for fear of any sud¬ 
den surprise. There were, two or three nights ago, 
some fiddles heard in the street, which I am afraid 
portend me no good ; not to mention a tall Irish- 
man, that has been seen walking bel'or*my-house j 
more than once this winter. My kinswoman like- i 
j^ise informs me, that, the girl has talked to her twice ■ 
0T thrice of a gentleman in a fair wig, and that she i 
loves to go to church more Ilian ever she did m her | 
life. She gave me the slip about a week ago, upon j 
which iny whole house was ill alaim. I inane- ( 
diately dispatched a hue and cry after her to the ! 
’Change, to her mantua-makcr, and to the young ! 
ladies that visit her; but after above an hour's j 
search she returned of heisclf, having been taking i 
a wulk, as she told me, by Rosamond's pond. 1 j 
have hereupon turned off her woman, doubled her j 
guards, and given new instructions to my relation, | 
who, to give her her due, keeps a watchful eye over j 
all hoi motions. This, Sir, keeps me in a jierpe- j 
tual anxiety, and makes mo very often watch w iien 
my daughter sleeps, as I am afiaid she is even with ! 
me in her turn. Now, Sir, what I would desire of 
you is, to lepresrnt to this fluttering tribe of young ! 
fellows, who aie for making their fortunes by these ! 
indileit means, that stealing a man’s daughter for 
the sake of her portion is hut a kind of a toleiated ; 
robbery ; and that they make but a poor amends to j 
the father, whom they plunder after this manner, j 
by going to bed with his ihdd. Dear Sir, be speedy j 
in your thoughts upon this suojiit, that, if pus- j 
ailile, they may appear before the disbanding of 
the army. 

“ I am, Sir, j 

“ Your most humble Servant, 

“ Tim. WATcmvti i.” f 

Thcmistocles, the great Athenian general, being , 
asked whether he would rather choose to marry his ! 
daughter to an indigent man of merit, or to a worth¬ 
less man ot an estate, replied, that he should prefer j 
a man without an estate to an estate without a man. j 
The worst of it is, our modern foitune-hunters are | 
those who turn their heads that way, because they > 
are good for nothing else. If a young fellow finds 
be can make nothing of Coke and Littleton, he 
provides himself with a ladder of ropes, and by 
that means very often enters upon the premises. 

The same art of scaling has hern likewise prac¬ 
tised w-.ib good success by many military engineers 
Stratagems of this nature make parts and industry 
superfluous, and cut short the way to riches. 

Nor is vanity a less motive than idleness to this 
kind of mercenary pursuit. A fop, who admireB 
his person in a glass, soon enters into a resolution 
of making his fortune by it, not questioning but that 
every woman that falls in his way will do him as 
much justice as lie does himsplf. When an heiress 
secs n man throwing particular graces into his ogle, 
or talking loud within her hearing, she ought to 
look to herself; but if withal sho observes a pair of 
red heels, a putch, or any other particularity in his 
dieos, she cannot take too much care of her person. 
These are baits not to be trifled with, charms tba‘ 
have done a world of execution, and mnae their | 
way into hearts which have been thought nupieg- I 
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nable. The force of a man with these qualifications 
is so well known, that I aw credibly informed there 
are seveial female undertakes about the ’Change, 
who, upon the arrival of a likely man out of the 
neighbouring kingdom, will furnish him with a 
piopcr dress fioro head to foot, to be paid lor at a 
double price on the day of mainuge. 

We must, however, distinguish between fortune- 
hunters and fortune-stealers. The first me those 
assiduous gentlemen who employ their whole lives 
in thej, chase, without ever coming at the quariy. 
Suffeuu* has combed and pnndried at the ladies foi 
thirty years together; and taken his stand ill a 
side-box, until he has giown wrinkled undei thWr 
eyes, lie is now laying the haine snaics foi the 
present geneiation ol beauties, ulocli be piaetised 
on tlieir muthcib. CoHilus, aftei having made his 
applications to more than you meet with ill Mr. 
Cowley's ballad id mistresses, was at last smitten 
with a city lady of kO.OOOf sterling, but died of 
old age belore he could In mg matleis to bear. Nor 
must 1 here omit my wmthy fueinl Mr. Honey¬ 
comb, who has often told us in the club, that for 
twenty years successively, Upon the death of a 
childless util man, he immediately chew on his 
boots, called for bio horse, and made up to the wi¬ 
dow. When lie is rallied upon Ins ill success, Will, 
with Ins usual gaiety, tells us, that lie always found 
hoi pie-engaged. 

Wul ows are indeed the great game of your for¬ 
tune-hunters. There is sealie a young fellow in 
the town, of mx foot high, that has not passed in re- 
view boloip one nr otlu r of these wealthy relicts. 
Iludibias’s Cupid, who 

“- took lu« st iml 

Upon 4 Widow's* jomlnre land, 

is daily employed in throwing daits, aud kindling 
flu him. Put as for widows, they are such a subtle 
generation of people, that liny may be left to their 
on n eimdui t • ill it they make a false step ill it, they 
are answerable lor it to liobodv but themselves. 
The young innocent ciealmcs who have no know¬ 
ledge and c.\p< nence of the wmld, me those whose 
safety I would principally iousult in this specula¬ 
tion. The stealing of such a one should, m my 
opinion, he as punishable as a iape. Where there 
is no judgment tlieie is no ihoiee; and why the 
inveigling a woman hefoic she is come to years of 
disiietimi should not be as einninalas the seducing 
of her helme she is ten yeais old, I am at a loss to 
comprehend —L. 

No. 312.J WEDNESDAY, FEB. 27, 1711-12. 

Quod lime (jiTifr.iin, quip lain. quod dot-us ent t,mti, quod 
luliiusei cum duUue vorgoris veiit, qm dolurrin sLiiunuim 
nullum sdu porvo.vionlQuum porro qon lyil.iimmam, qu.un ; 
turpeudimim noli pertulcrit, ut olTngi.it didorein, si id sum- 
niuio ruvluie esso decree eitt •*—I n.i, 

What duty, wli.-it pruise, or what honour will he think worth 
enduring bodily pain for. why has persuaded loinself th.it 
pain is the clue! evil? Nay, to whnl ignominy, to what 
hu cness. wit) hu no* sloop, lo avoid pain, it he has deler- 
innii-J n to ho the i Inef evil ? * 

Ir is a very melancholy reflection, thaL men are 1 
usually so weak, that it is absolutely necessary for 
them to know sorrow and pain, to be in their light 
senses. Prosperous people (for happy there are 
none) are hurried away with a fond sense of their 

* The name of tho widow hero alluded to wasTomson See 
firey*! edit of lluibbrna, vol. I. part i. caul* I:l p 212. 213. 


present condition, and thoughtless of the mutability 
of fortune. Foi tune is a term which we must use 
in such discourses as these, fur what is wrought by 
the uuseen hand of the Disposer nf all things. Bnt 
mclhmks the disposition of a mind which is truly 
great, is that which makes misfoitunes and sorrows 
little when they befal ourselves, great and lament- 
i able when they befal other men. The most unpar¬ 
donable malefactor m the world going to his death, 
and beanng it with composure, would win the pity 
ol those who should behold him; and this not be¬ 
cause his calamity is deplorable, but because ho 
seems himself not to deplore it. Wu suffer for him 
who is less sensible of his own misery, and are in¬ 
clined to despise bun who sinks under ihc weight of j 
bis distresses. On the other hand, without any | 
touch of envy, a tenipeiulc and well-governed mind ! 
looks down on such as are exalted with suciess, with I 
a certain shame for the imbecility of human nature, 
j that cun so fai forget bow liablp it is to calamity as 
j to grow* giddy with only the suspense of soriovv, 
which is the portion of all men. He, therefore, 

| who turns his lace fiom the unhappy mat), who will 
not look again when his eye is east upon modest 
I sorrow, who shuns affliction like a contagion, doe* 
j but pumper himself up lor a sacrifice, and contract 
in himself a gieater aptitude to misery by attempt¬ 
ing to escape it. A gentleman, where I happened 
; to he last night, fell into a discourse which I thought 
showed a good discerning in him. He took notice, 

! that whenevei men have looked into their heart foi 
I the idea of true excellence m human nature, they 
j have louud it to consist in suffeiing alter aright 
manmr, and with a good grace. Heroes are always 
dia»ai healing sorrows, struggling w itli adversities, 
undergoing all kinds of hardships, and having, m 
the serviee of mankind, a kind of appetite to difli- 
(lillics and dangers. The gentleman went on to 
, ohseivc that it is fiom this secret sense of the high 
i merit which there is m patience under calamities, 
that the writcis of romances, when they attempt to 
iurnjsh out chatacfeis of the highest excellence, 
ransai k nature for tilings terrible ; they raise a new 
1 creation of monsters, dragons, and giants; where 
the danger ends, the hero ceases * when he has won 
an empire, or gained Ins mistress, the rest of his 
story is not woith iel.it.mg. My friend carried Ins 
discourse so lar as to say, that it was for higher 
! beings than men to join happiness and greatness, 
jin the same idea; but that in our condition wo! 
have no conception of superlative excellence, or 
heroism, hut as if is surrounded with a shade of 
distress. 

It is certainly the proper education we should 
give ourselves, to be prepared for the ill events and 
accidents we aie to meet with iu a life sentenced to 
bo a scene of soirow; but instead of this expecta¬ 
tion, we soften ourselves with prospects of constant 
delight, and destiny in our minds tnc seeds of forti¬ 
tude and virtue, which should support us in hours of 
anguish. The constant pursuit of pleasure has in 
it something insoleut anil improjer for our being. 
Thcic is a pretty sober liveliness in the Ode of 
Horace to Delius, where he tells him, loud mirth, 
oi immoderate soirow, inequality of behaviour either 
in adversity or prosperity, are alike ungraceful in 
man that is bum to die. Moderation in both cir- 
uimstam.es is peculiar to generous minds. Men of 
that soil ever taste the gratifications of health, and 
all other advantages of life, as if they were liable to 
part with them, aud when bereft of them, resign 
them with a greatness of mind winch shows they 
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know their value and duration. The contempt of 
plea.sure is a certain preparatory for the contempt of 
pain. Without this, the mind is, as it were, taken 
suddenly by an unforeseen event; but he that has 
always, during health and prosperity, been absti¬ 
nent in his satisfactions, enjoys, in the worst of dif¬ 
ficulties, the reflection, that his anguish is not ag¬ 
gravated with the comparison of past pleasures which 
upbraid his present condition. Tully tells us a 
story after Pompcy, which gives us a good taste ot 
the pleasant manner the men of wit and philosophy 
had in old times, of alleviating the distresses of life 
by the force of reason and philosophy. Pompey, 
when he came to Rhodes, had a curiosity to visit 
the famous philosopher Possidonius ; but finding 
him in his sick bed, ho bewailed the misfortune that 
he should not hear a discourse from him • “ But 
you may,” answered Possidonius; and immediately 
entered into the point of stoical philosophy, whiedi 
says, pain is not, an evil. During the discourse, 
upon every punc ture he felt from his distemper, he 
smiled and cried out, “ Pain, pain, be as imperti¬ 
nent and troublesome as you please, I shall never 
own that thou art an evil.” 

" Mb. Spicctai on, 

“ Having seen in several of youi papers a con¬ 
cern for the honour of the cleigy, and their doing 
every thing as becomes their character, and parti¬ 
cularly peiforming the public service with a due zeal 
and devotion ; I am the more encouraged to lay be¬ 
fore them, by your means, several expressions used 
by some of them in their prayers before sermon, 
which I am not well satisfied in. As their giving 
some titles and epithets to great men, winch aic in¬ 
deed due to them in their several ranks and stations, 
but not properly used, I think, in our prayeis. Is 
it not contradiction to say, illustrious, right 1 eve rend, 
and right honourable poor sinners 1 These distinc¬ 
tions are suited only to our slate here, and have no 
place in heaven ; we see they are omitted in the 
litmgy; which, I think, the clergy should take for 
their pattein m their own forms ol devotion.* There 
is anothei expicssnm which I would not mention, 
but that I have heard it seveial times before a 
learned congregation, to bring 111 the last petition 
of the prayer m these words, ‘ O let not the Lord 
be angry, and I will speak but this onceas if 
theie was no difference between Abraham’s inter¬ 
ceding for Sodom, for which he had no warrant, as 
we can find, and our asking those things winch we 
aro required to pray fur; they w8uld therefoie have 
much more reason to fear his anger if they did not 
make such petitions to him. There is another 
pretty fancy. When a young man has a miud to 

* In (he original publication of this paper in folio, there was 
the following passage, left out when tlio papers were printed 
in volumes in 17 \'l' — 

[Another expression which I take to bo improper, is this, 
the whole race of mankind," when they pray for all men; 
for race smuiftes lineage or descent; and if theme of man¬ 
kind muy be used for the present generation (though, 1 think, 
not very fitly), the whole race takes m ull from the beginning 
to the end of the world. I don’t remember to have met with 
that expression, in their seme, any where but in the old ver¬ 
sion of INaini xiv. which tho^e men, I suppose, have but little 
esteem for And some, when they have prayed for all schools 
and nurseries of good learning, and true religion, especially 
the two universities, add theco words, “ (.rant that frorn them, 
and all other places dedicated to thy worship and service, rnoy 
| come forth such persons,*' &c But wbat do they mean by nil 
. other places ? It seems to me, that this is cither a tautology, 

I a* being the same with ull schools and nurseries before ex- 
I routed, or else It runs too far; for there are several places de- 
I dicated to the divine service, which cannot properly be in 
j tended here >—Sjrcdator in folio. 


let us know who gave him his scarf, he speaks a 
parenthesis to the Almighty. ‘Bless, as I am in 
duty bound to pray, the right-honourable the coun* 
tessis not that as much as to say, * Bless her, for 
thou kuovNest I am her chaplain ? * 

“ Your humble Servant, 

T. “ J. O/* 
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Kxigite ut mores touercs ecu polhce ducat- 

Ut «u quis cent Miltum facit—-Juv. Sat vfl 227. 

Bid him besides hia daily pain a employ. 

To fonn the tender manners of the boy, 

And wnik him, like a waxen babe, with art, 

'lo perfect symmetry in ev’ry part—C h Drydxn. 

I shall gi\e the following letter no other recom¬ 
mendation than by tolling my readers that it comes 
1‘iom the same hand with that of last Thursday. 

* * * * 

“ Sm, 

“ I solid you, according to my promise, some fur¬ 
ther thoughts on the education of youth, in which 
I intended to discuss that famous question, * Whe¬ 
ther the education at a public school, or unuer a 
private tutor, is to be preferred ?’ 

“ As some of the greatest men in most ages have 
been of very different opinions in this matter, I 
shall give a short account of what 1 think may be 
best urged on both sides, and afterward leave every 
person to deteiminc ior himself. 

“ It is eel tain from Suetonius, that the Romans 
thought the education of their children a business 
properly belonging to the parents themselves; and 
Plutaich, in the Life of Marcus Cato, tells ns, that 
as soon as his son was capable of learning, Cato 
would suffer nobody to teach him but hnnselt, though 
he bad a servant named Chilo, who was an excel¬ 
lent giainmaiiati, and who taught a gieat many 
other v ouths. 

“ On the contrary, the Greeks seemed more in¬ 
clined to public schools ami seminaries. 

“ A pnvatf education promises, in the fiist place, 
virtue and good bleeding; a public school, manly 
assurance, and an early knowledge in the ways of 
the world. 

“ Mr. Locke, in liis celebrated treatise of educa¬ 
tion, confesses that there are inconveniences to be 
feared on both sides : ‘If,’ says he, ‘ I keep my son 
at home, lie is in danger ot becoming my young 
master; if I send him abroad, it is scarce possible 
to keep him from the reigning contagion of rude¬ 
ness and vice. He will perhaps be more innocent 
at home, but more ignorant of the world, and more 
sheepish when he tomes abioad,’ However, as this 
learned author asserts that virtue is much more dif¬ 
ficult to he obtained than a knowledge ot the world, j 
and that vice is a more stubborn, as well as a more 
dangerous fault than sheepishness, he is altogether 
for a private education ; and the more so, because 
he does not see why a youth, with right manage¬ 
ment, might not attain the same assurance in his 
fatfier’s house, as at a public school. To this end, 
lie advises parents to accustom their sons to what¬ 
ever strange faces come to the house : to take them 
with them when they visit their neighbours, and to 
eugage them in conversation with men of parts and 
breeding. 

“ It may be objected to this method, that conver¬ 
sation is not the only thing necessary ; but that un¬ 
less it be a conversation with such as are in some 
measure their equals in parts and years, there can 
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be no room for emulation, contention, and several 
of the most lively passions of the mind; which, 
without being sometimes moved by these means, may 
possibly contract adulness and insensibility. 

“ One of the gieatest writers our nation ever pro¬ 
duced observes, that a hoy who forms parties, and 
makes himself popular in a school or a college, would 
art the same part with equal ease m a Reuate or a 
privy-council; and Mr. Osborne, speaking like a 
man versed in the ways of the world, atlhms, that 
the well laying and carrying on of a design to rob 
an orchard, trains up a youth insensibly to caution, 
secrecy, and circumspection, and fiLs him for mat¬ 
ters ot greater importance. 

“ In short, a puvatc education seems the most 
natural method for the forming of a virtuous man ; 
a public education for making a man of business. 
The tirst w'ould furnish out a good subject for Plato’s 
republic, the latter a member fora community over¬ 
run with aijalicc and corruption. 

“ It must, however, be confessed, that a person 
at the head of a public school has sometimes so 
many boys under ins direction, that it is impossible 
he should extend a due proportion of his care to 
each of them. This is, however, in reality, the 
fault of the age, m which we often sec twenty 
parents, who, though each expects his eon should 
be made a scholar, are not contented all to¬ 
gether to make ,t worth while for any luau of libe¬ 
ra! education to take upon him the care of their 
instruction. 

“ In our great schools, indeed, this fault has been 
of late years rectified, so that we have at present 
not only ingenious men for the chief masteis, hut 
I such as have proper ushers and assistants under 
them. I must nevertheless own, that for want of 
the same encouragement in the country, we have 
many a promising genius spoiled and abused in those 
little seminaries. 

“ I am the more inclined to tins opinion, having 
myself experienced the usage of two rural musters, 
each of them very unlit for the dust they took upon 
them to discharge. The fust imposed much more 
upon me than my parts, though none of the weakest, 
j could endure ; and used me baibnrously for not per- 
forming impossibilities. The latter was of quite 
I another temper ; and a hoy who would run upon his 
J errands, wash 1ns coffee-pot, or ring the hell, might 
I have as little conversation wnh any of the classics 
j as he thought fct. I have known a lad at this place 
I excused his exercise for assisting the cook-maid; 

I and remember a neighbouring gentleman’s son 
I was among us five years, most of which time he em¬ 
ployed in amiig and watering our master’s giay 
pad. I scorned to compound for my faults by doing 
any of those elegant offices, and was accordingly 
the best scholar, and the worst used of any boy in 
the school. 

“ I shall conclude this discourse with an advan¬ 
tage mentioned by Quintdian, as accompanying a 
public way ot education, which I have not yet taken 
notice of; namely, that we very often contract such 
friendships at school, as are a service to os ail # the 
following parts of our lives. 

“ I shall give you uuder this head, a story very* 
well known to several persons, and which you may 
depend upon as real truth. 

“ Every one, who is acquainted with Westmin- 
ster-school, knows that (hero is a curtain which used 
to be drown across the room, to separate the upper 
school from the lower. A youth happened, by some 
mischance, to tear the above-mentioned curtain. 


The severity of the master* was too well known for 
the criminal to expect any pardon for sueh a fault; 
so that the boy, who was of a meek temper, was 
ten died to death at the thoughts of bis appearance, 
when his friend who sat next to him bade him he of 
good cheer, for that he would take the fault on him¬ 
self. He kept his word accordingly. As soon as 
they were grown up to be men, the civil war broke 
out, m which our two friends took the opposite 
sides; one of them followed the parliament, the 
other the royal pnity 

“ As their tempers were diffeieut, the youth who 
had torn the curtain endeavoured to raise himself 
on the civil list, and the other, who had borne the 
blame of it, on the military. The tirst succeeded 
so well, that he was in a short tune made a judge 
under the protector. The other was engaged in the 
unhappy enterprise of I’enruddock and Groves in 
the West. I suppose, Sir, I need not acquaint you 
with the event of that undertaking. livery one 
knows that the royal party was routed, and all the 
heads of them, among whom was the curtain cham¬ 
pion, imprisoned at Exeter. It happened to bo his 
friend’s lot at that time to go the western ciicuit. 
The trial of the rebels, as they were then called, 
was very shoit, and nothing now remained but to 
pass sentence on them; when the judge hearing 
the name of his old friend, and obsei vmg his face 
more attentively, winch he had not seen for many 
years, asked him if he was not formeily a West¬ 
minster scholar ? By the unsvver, he was soon con¬ 
vinced that it was Ins former generous friend; and 
without saying anything moie at that time, made 
the best of his wav to London, where employing all 
lus ppwer and interest with the protector, he saved 
Inn friend from the fate of his unhappy associates. 

“The gentleman whose life was thus preserved 
by tha gratitude of his school-fellow, was afterward 
the father of a son, whom he lived to sec promoted 
in the church, and who still deservedly tills one of 
the highest stations in it.”f 
X. 
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Tandem define matrem 

7 emppstn a sequi viro.—Hun. I Od xxii, II. 

Attend thy mother’* heels no more, 

grown mature for man, and ripe for joy —Cukkcb. 

“ Mk. SptcTATon, February 7, 1711-12. 

“ I \ v a young man about eighteen years of age, 
and have been m love with a young woman of the 
same age about tins half year. I go to see her six 
days in the week, but never could have the happi¬ 
ness of being with her alone. If any of her friends 
are at home, she will see me in .heir company; hut 
if they he not in the way, she flies to her chamfcer. 
I can discover no signs of her aversion: hut either 
a fear of falling into the toils of matrimony, or a 
childish timidity, deprives us of an interview apart, 
and drives ns upon the difficulty cf languishing out 
our lives in fruitless expectation. Now, Mr. Spec¬ 
tator, if you think us ripe for economy, persuade the 
dear creature, that to pine away into liarrcuness and 
defoimity under a mother’s shade, is not so honour- 

* Busliy. 

t The gentleman here alluded to win Colonel Wake, 
father to Ur Wake, bishop of Lmco'n, aud afterward Arch, 
bishop of Canterbury As Penruddock In the course of the 
trial takes occasion to say, “ he sees Judge Nicholas on ina 
bench.’' it is most likely that he was the Judgo o' the assize, 
who tr.ed tins cavalier 
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aMe, nor does she appear so amiable, as she would | lighted with battles on the stage. I give you this 
in full bloom. I trouble to complain to you, that Nicolim refused to 

[There is a great deal left out before he concludes,] 1 gratify me iu that pait of the opera for which I 

“ Mr. Spectator, your humble Servant, : *‘ a '' c nloM tastr - 1 Jt is become a custom, 

„. „ i that whenever any gentlemen are particularly 

15ob Harmless. ! pleased with a snug, at their crying out, ‘Encore,’ 

If this gentleman be really no more than eighteen, i or ‘ All '° tlie performer is so obliging as to 

I must do him the justice to say, he is the most' S1 "B 11 ° ver a » aln ’ I was at the opera the last tune 
knowing infant I have yet met with. He does not, H\da«pes was pcifoimed. At that part of it where 

1 fear, yet understand, that all he thinks of is an- thr her0 l ' n fe rii £ l! ’ Wllh tll e lion, the graceful manner 

other woman; therefore, until he has given a fur- ' > vlth "hich he put that terrible monster to death 
ther account of himself, the young lady is hereby gave me so gieat a pleasure, and at the'same time 
directed to keep close to her mother. ' 30 J 0 ' 1 a 5e " !,< ' of thut gentleman’s intrepidity arid 

, i 1 conduct, that I could not forbear desiring a rppeti* 

nr. •- via a ion. U loa 0 f ]ti py crying out ‘ Alhu I'iJ/u,’ in a very 


I cannot comply with the request in Mr. Trot’s audible voice ; and my friends Hatter me that [ pro¬ 
letter : hut let it go just as it came to my hands mum red those words with a tolerable good accent, 
for being so familiar with the old gentleman, as eonsideimg that was hut the third opera I had ever 
rough as ho is to him. Since Mr. Trot has an am- sef>n 111 my hte. Yet, notwithstanding all this, 
bition to make him his fathei-in-law, he orndit to t * lclL ’ was S<1 'dtle regard had to me, that the lion 
treat him with more respect; besides, his style to was curried of!', and went to bed, vvitTiout being 
me might have been more distant than he has billed any more that night. Now, Si), pray con- 
thought fit to afford me : moreover, his mistress sllJ, ‘ r that f did not understand a word of what Mr. 
shall continue in her confinement, until he has Nicolnn said tu tlus cruel creature; besides, I have 
found out which word m his letter is not rightly* 1,0 ear *" U1 music ; so that, during the long dispute 
spelt ‘ between them, the whole entertainment I bad was 

„ M from my eyes. Why then have not I as much right 

R. SiPEGTAioR, (,, ) iav0 a graceful action repealed as another has a 


“ I shall ever own myself your obliged humble pleasing sound, since lie only hears, as 1 only see, 
servant, for the advice you gave mo concerning my and we neither of us know that there is any rea- 
daiicmg; which, unluckily, came too late : for as sonable thing a-doing ? Pray, Sir, settle the busi- 
I said, 1 would not leave off capering until I had ness of this claim m the audience, aud let u» know 
your opinion of the matter. I was ut our famous when we may ciy ‘Alhu Vulto,’ Aiu/hod, ‘Again, 
assembly the day before I received your papers, aud Again,’ for the future. I am an Englishman, and 
there was observed by an old gentleman, who was expect some leasun or other to be given me, and 
informed I had a icspeot for Ins daughter. He told pet haps an ordinary oue may serve; hut I expect 
me 1 was au insignificant little fellow, and said, your answer 

that for the future he would take care of his child ; ■■ 1 am, Sir, your most humble Seivant, 

so that he did not doubt hut to cross my amoious in- , r 

elinations. The lady is confined to her chamber, ion * l(l ' 

and lor my part, I am ready to hang myself with “ Mn Spectator, Nov, 29. 

the thoughts that I have danced myself out of favmn ■* You must give me leave, amongst the rest of 

wi er dl ( ‘ r ' 1 hope jou mil pardon the trouble vour female (oirespondents, to address you about an 
1 give ; but shall take it for a mighty favoui, if you „hjeh has aheady given you many a speiula- 

Will give rue a little more of yom advice to put me , um . aru j w huh, I know, I need not toll you has 

in ;L rurht a’.iv tn fk« ..M iUo.m n n .,,l I . . . . . J 


in a right way to cheat the old dragon aud obtain 
my mistress. I am once more, Sir, 

“ Yom obliged humble Servant, 

“ John Trot. 

” York, Feb. 23, 1711-12. 


had a very happy influence over the adult part of 
our sex ; but as many of us are either too old to 
learn, or too obstinate in the pursuit of the vanities 
which have been bred up with us from our infancy, 
and all of us quitting the stage whilst you are 


“ Let me desire you to make what alterations you J prompting us to a< t our part well; you ought, me- 
please, and inseit this as soon as possible, I’ardon thinks, rather to turnyour instructions for the bene- 
imstakes by haste.” fit of tlint part of our sex who arc yet in their native 

I liecei do pardon mistakes by haste. innocence, and ignorant of the vices and that va- 

,., „ rietv of unhappiness that reign amongst us. 

m. ltciATon. ,, j m us t tell you, Mr. Spectator, that it is as 
“ Sin, Feb. 27, 1711-12. much a part of youi office to oversee the education 

“ Pray be so kind as to let me know what you of tlu ' lcu , lale P alt of Ul « DdUon - as we]1 as of lhe 
esteem to be the chief qualification of a good poet, m , ’ ail( C01 jvince the world you are not par- 
especially of one who writes plays; and you will ^ Ia ^> P ra 7 P roccei ^ ctrc * ; *he mal-administration 
very much oblige, Sir, ' of governesses as successfully as you have exposed 


very much oblige, Sir, ' of governesses as successfully as you have exposed 

“ Yo’ur very humble Servant that of pedagogues; and rescue, our sex from the 
“ N B ” prejudice and tyranny of education as well as that 
To be a very well-bred man. " of >’ our own > vvho - wltllont your seasonable inter- 

'Phk Spectator position, are like to improve upon the vices that arc 
“Mb. Spectator, ' now in vogue. 

, , ,, . , “ I who know the dignity of your post, a» Spec- 

You are to know that I am naturally brave, and t and the authonl a .Wilful eye ought to bear 
love fighting as well as any man in England llus m the fcmale worlll cotl)d not forbear consulting 
gadant. temper of mine makes me extremely de- >01)> and bng you r advice in so critieala neint, as 
• i„ mu » »-.-i..i. » is that of the education of young gentlewomen. 


• In the original publication in folio. It ih printed “wnghtiy, 1 
Uie ims-spelt word probably, in Mr. Trot’s letter. 


is that of the education of young a 
Having already provided my»elfwitn 


a very con- 
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Vi'nicot house 111 a gpod air, I am not without hope 
hut that you will promote this generous design. I 
must further tell you, Sir, that all who sliull lie 
committed to my conduct, besides the usual accom¬ 
plishments of the needle, dancing, and the French 
tongue, shall not fail to be )Our constant readers. 
It is therefore my humhle petition, that you will 
entertain the town on this important subject, und so 
far oblige a stranger, as to raise a curiosity and 
inquiry 111 my behalf, by publishing the following 
advertisement. “ I am, Sir, 

“ Your constant Admirer, 

“M. W.” 

AI1VFRTISKMI NT. 

The Boarding-School for young Gentlewomen, 
winch was foimeriy kept on Mile-End-Green, being 
laid down, there is now one set up almost opposite i 
to it, at the two Golden Balls, and much moie con- j 
vement 111 every respect; whole besides the common j 
mstmctions given to young gentlewomen, they will i 
be taught the whole ait of pastiy and preserving, 
with whatever may render them accomplished. | 
Those who please to make trial of the vigilance and 
ability of the persons concerned, may inquire at the 
two Golden Balls on Mile-End-Gicen, near Stepuey, 
where they will receive fuither satisfaction. 

This is to give notice, that the Spectator has taken 
upon linr. to be visitant of all boarding-schools where 1 
young women aie educated ; and designs to proceed 
in the said office after the same manner that the vi- ; 
eitants of colleges do in the two famous umvei sides 
of this laud. 

All lovcis who write to the Spectator, are desired 
to forbear one expression which is in most ot the 
letters to him, either out of laziness or want of m- I 
volition, and i> tme of not above two thousand! 
women in the whole would vir. “ She lias in her | 
all that is valuable in woman.”—T. | 


) I 
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Npc IFmh infornf, mm dignu* vtndiro nodus f 

Incident ■ — lion Ars Poet vt*r. HM. j 

Never presume to make a pod appear, 

But for a business worthy of a god — Koscommuv 

Hon act', advises a poet to consider thoroughly the 1 
nature and force of lus genius. Milton teems to 
have known perfectly well wherein lus strength lay, 
and has therefore chosen a subject entirely con¬ 
formable to those talents of which he was master. 
As his genius was wondcifully turned to the sub¬ 
lime, his subject was the noblest that could have en¬ 
tered iuto the thoughts of man. Every thing that 
is truly great and astonishing lias a place m it. The 
whole system of tho intellectual world ; the chaos, 
and the creation; heaven, earth, and hell; enter 
into the con-titutmn of lus poem. 

Having in the first and second books represented 
the infernal world with all its horrors, the thread of 
his fable naturally leads him into the opposite re¬ 
gions of bliss and glory. 

If Milton’s majesty forsakes him any where, It is 
in those parts of ins poem wheie the divine pefsons 
arc introduced as speakers. One may, I think, ol^- 
seive, that the author proceeds with a kind of fear j 
and trembling, whilst he describes the seutiraents of 
the Almighty, He dares not give his imagination ! 
its full play, but chooses to confine himself to such ! 
thoughis as are drawn from the books of the most j 
orthodox divines, and to such expressions as may 
be met with in Scripture. The beauties, therefore, | 


which we arc to look for in these speeches, are not 
or a poetical nature, nor so proper to fill the mind 
with sentiments of grandeur, as with thoughts of de- 
votiou. ihe passions which thev arc designed to 
raise, arc a divine love and religious fear. The 
particular beauty of the speeches in the third book, 
coiiMxts in that shortness and perspicuity of style, 
m wlmh the poet has touched the greatest myste 
Ties ot Christinrnty, and diavvn together in a regular 
scheme, the whole dispensation of Piovidenee with 
respect to man. lie has represented all the abstruse 
doctrines of piedestniatum, free-will, and grace, as 
also the great points of the uiemnation nnd redemp¬ 
tion (which naturally grow up in a poem that treats 
ot the fall of mail), with gTcat etieigv of expression, 
and in a clearer ami at longer light than I ever met 
with in any other waiter. As these points are dry 
in themselves to the generality of readers, the con- 
use and (lear maunei in which tie has treated them 
is very inm li to he adorned, axis likewise that par¬ 
ticular art which he has made use of in the inter¬ 
spersing of all those graces of pot-tiy which the sub¬ 
ject was capable of icceivmg. 

The sinvey of the whole creation, and of every 
thing that is tiauxacted in it, is a prospect worthy 
of Omiti-cieme. and as nun li above that in which 
Vngil lias duwu his Jupiter, as the Christian idea 
of the Snpieme Being is more rational and sublime 
than that of tho Heathens. The particular objects 
on winch he is described to have cast Ins eye, are 
represented in the must hcautitul and lively manner: 

" Now had tli’ Almighty Father from above 
(From the pui v empyrean where Jio Mis 
High ihron il abuse all height) bent down hh eye, 
lbs own vvuiks and their vvoiki at once lo view 
About him all tin* s.ui< title* <>f heav tn 
Stood thick as slam, nnd from his sight receiv'd 
Beatitude past tilt rum e On his right 
1 lie radiant linage ol his glory vat. 

Ills only Sim On earth lie first beheld 
Our two firM pairnls yet the only two 
Ol mankind, m the happy garden plat d, 

Reaping nmnoit.il fruit* of joy and love, 

Uninteirupted joy, unmaH'd love. 

In blis-fill solitude lie then Miivey'd 
Hell and the gulf lx tween, and Satan theic 
Coasting the wall of heav n on this side night. 

In the dull air sublimi , and ready now 
To stoop w:lh vaiiod wings iiiki willing fret 
On the Jrm oubmle of lJhs woihl, th.it seem'd 
Firm land uiibosoiii d vulhnut lirju.uneut ; 

Unceituni which, in ocean or m air. 

Him (iod beholding fiom his piospeet high, 

W herein paM, prevent, fntuiT. he beholds, 

Thu* to lus only Son foreseeing spake.” 

Satan’K approach to the confines of the creation 
finely imaged in tho beginning of the speech 
u h liimiediati ly follows. r I‘lic effects ot this 
speei h in the blessed spirits, and in the divine per- 
| son to whom it was addressed, cannot hut fill the 
! mind of the reader with a secret pleasure and com¬ 
placency : 

•• Thus while God Jtpnkc, ambroNjn! fragrance fill’d 
All heav'n. und In the blessed spirits elect 
Sense of new joy ineDa’iit* diflm'd 
Beyond compare the Sou of Wd was seen 
Most Glorious, in him all his Fattier shone 
Subslantiiilly expressed, and in his face 
His me compassion s .sibly appear d, 

Love without end, nnd without measure grace’* 

I need not point out the beauty of thdt circum¬ 
stance, wherein the whole host of angels arc repre- 
sented as standing mute; nor show how proper the 
occasion was to produce such a silenco in heaven. 
The close of this divine colloquy, with the hymn of 
angels that follows upon it, are so wonderfully beau¬ 
tiful and poetical, that I should not forbear inserting 
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tho whole passage, if the bounds of my paper would 
give me leave: 

" No sooner had the Almighty eras'd but nil 
The multitude of angels \\ I'll a shout! 

(Loud as from numbers vsithout number, sweet 
As from blest voices) uiVrmgjoy, heuv'n rung 
With jubilee, and loud hosannas fill d 
Th' eternal regions," &c. &e.——— 

Satan’s walk upon the outside of tho universe, 
which at a distance appeared to him of a globular 
form, but upon htg nearer approach looked like an 
unbounded plain, is natural and noble ; as his 
roaming upon the frontiers of the creation, between 
that mass of matter which was wrought into a world 
and that shapeless unformed heap of materials 
which still lay in chaos and confusion, strikes tho 
imagination with something astonishing!} great and 
wild. I have before spoken of the Limbo of Vanity, 
winch the poet places upon this outermost, suifaie 
of the universe, and shall heie explain myself more 
at luige on that and other pa its of the poem, which 
are of the same shadowy nature. 

Aristotle obseives that the fable of an epic poem 
should abound in circumstances that are both cre¬ 
dible and astonishing; or, as the French critics 
choose to plnase it, the fable should he filled with 
the probable and the marvellous. This rule is as 
fine and just as any in Aristotle’s whole Ait of 
Poetry. 

If the fable is only probable, it differs nothing 
from a true history ; it it is only marvellous, it is no 
better than a romance. The gicat sec ret, tbeiefoie, 
of heroic poetry, is to relate such ciuumstani.es as 
may pi educe in the reader at the same time both be¬ 
lief and astonishment. This is brought to pass in a 
well-chosen fable, by the account of such things as 
have really happened, or at least of such things as 
have happened aecoidmg to the received opinions 
of mankind. Milton’s fable is a master-piece of 
this nature; as the war in heaven, the condition of 
the fallen angels, the stale of innocence, the temp¬ 
tation of the serpent and the fall of man; though 
the y are veiy astonishing in themselves, and are 
not only cicdihle, hut actual points of faith. 

The next method of reconciling unlades with 
credibility, is by a happy invention of the poet; as 
in partieulai, when he introduces agents of a supe¬ 
rior nature, who arc capable of effecting what is 
wonderful, and what is not to be met with in the 
ordinary couise of things. Ulysses’ ship being 
turned into a rock, and /Eneas's fleet into a shoal 
of water nymphs, though they arc- very suiprising 
accidents, aie nevertheless probable when we arc 
told, that they were the gods who thus transformed 
them. It is this kind of machinery which fills the 
poems both of Homer and Virgil with sui h circum¬ 
stances as are wonderful but not impossible, and so 
frequently produce in the reader the most pleasing 
passion that can rise in the mind of man, which is 
admiration. If there be any instance in the /Eneid 
liable to exception upon this account, it is in the 
beginning of the third book, where /Eneas is rr- 
piesented as tearing up the myitle that dropped 
blood. To qualify this wonderful circumstance, 
I’olydorus tells a story from the root of the myitle, 
that the barbarous inhabitants of the countrj having 
pieued him with spears and arrows, the wood which 
wns left in his body took root m his wounds, and 
gave birth to that bleeding tree. This circumstance 
seems in have the marvellous without the probable, 
because it is represented as proceeding from natural 
causes, without the interposition of any god, or 


other supernatural power capable of producing it. 
The spears and arrows grow of themselves without 
somuih as the modern help of enchantment. If 
we look into the fiction of Milton’s fable, though 
we find it full of surpiismg incidents, they are ge¬ 
nerally suited to our notions of the things ami per¬ 
sons descnbed, ami tempered with a due measure of 
probability. I must only make an exception to the 
Limbo of Vanity, with his episode of Sio and 
Death, and some of the imaginary persons in his 
chaos. These passages are astonishing, but not 
credible; the readei cannot so far mtpose upon 
himself as to see a possibility in them; they arc 
the di sruption of dreams and shadows, not of things 
or persons. I know that many critics look upon 
the stories of Circe, Polypherne, the Sirens, nay the 
whole Odyssey and Iliad, to be allegories: but al¬ 
lowing this to be true, they are fables, winch, con¬ 
sidering the opinions of mankind that prevailed in 
the age of the poet, might possibly have been ac¬ 
cording to the letter. The persons are such a* 
might have acted what is asenbed to them, as the 
circumstances 111 which they aie represented might 
possibly have been truths and realities. This ap¬ 
pearance of probability is so absolutely lequisite j 
in the greater kinds of poetry, that Aristotle oh- 
scives the ancient tragic writers made use of the I 
names of such great men as had aituaily lived in j 
the world, though the tiagedy piuceeded upon ad 1 
ventuu-s they woie never engaged in, on purpose . 
to make the subject more credible. In a word, be¬ 
sides ihe hidden meaning of an epic allegory, the 
plain liteial sense ought to appear piobable. The \ 
story should be such as an onhnaiy loader may ac¬ 
quiesce in, whatever natuial. moral, or political 
tiuth may he discovcicd in it by men of greater j 
penetration. , 

Satan, after having long wandered upon the sur- i 
fare, or outmost wall of the universe, discovers at J 
last a wide gap in it, which led into the creation, i 
and is descuhcd as the opening through which the 
angels pass to and fro nilo the lowei world, upou j 
tlinr eilands to mankind. Ills sitting upou the I 
brink of this passage, and taking a survey of tho 
whole face of nature that appealed to him new and 
fresh in all its beauties, with the simile illustrating 
the circumstance, fills the mind of the reader with 
as surprising and glorious an idea as any that arises 
in the whole poem. He looks down into that vast 
hollow of the universe with the eye, or (as Milton 
calls it m Ins fiist hook) with the ken of an angel. 
He surveys all the wonders in tho immense amphi¬ 
theatre that lie between both ihc poles ofheaven, and 
takes in at one view the whole louud of the cieation. 

His flight between the several worlds that shined 
on every side of him, with the particular description 
of the sun, are set forth in all ihe wantonness of a 
luxuriant imagination. His shape, speech, and be¬ 
haviour upon his transforming himself into an angel 
ot light, are touched with exquisite beauty. The poet’s 
thoughts of directing Satan to the sun, which, in 
the vulgar opinion of mankind, is the most conspi¬ 
cuous pint of the creation, and the placing in it an 
angel, is a circumstance veiy finely contuvcd, and 
(■be more adjusted to a poetical probability, ns it was 
a lecctved doctnne among the most famous philoso¬ 
phers, that every orb hail its intelligence; and ns an 
apostle in sacred writ is said to have sepu such an 
angel in the sun. In the answer which this angel 
returns to the disguised evil spirit, there is such a 
becoming majesty as is altogether suitable to a su¬ 
perior being. The part of it in which he represents 
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himself as present at the creation, is very noble in As I am like to be but of little use whilst I live, I 
itself, and not only proper where it is introduced, I am resolved to do what good l can after iny decease; 
but requisite to prepare the reader for what follows , and have accordingly ordered my bones io be dw- 
in the seventh book . posed of in tins manner for the good of mycountry- 

' I uw when nl his word ihe formless mass, < men, who are troubled with two exorbitant a degree 

Tins woiId's material mould,cainc ton heap j of file. All fox-hunters, upon wearing me would 

Coiifunan heard his voice and wild Uproar lu a short time he brought to endure their beds in a 

Stood rul d. stood vast infinitude eonfin d " .. , 

'1 ill at Ins second bidding Darkness tied, morning, and perhaps even quit them with regret 

Inght shone,” &«• j at ten. Instead of hunting away to tease a poor 


| at ten. Instead of hurrjing away to tease a poor 


In the following part of the speech he points out ! a * m,,al > audruu a " a > r lh , eir thoughls a 
he earth with mb' circumstances, that the reader ! ch< ", r 1 or ■» cha ™ 1 »ould be thought the most do- 
•m si'tnmfn.lmtr ' sirabip means or performing a remove from one 
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Libert,is. quae sera, tameu ie«pexit mertein 

Viitu Kil i 23 

Freedom, wiiich came at length, though slow to come 

Du* dev 

l< Mu. Spectator, 


can scarce futbe.ir falicving himself employed ou S ' rabl< ; mcai ' a <>f ' t'**™*? tt ,orao f VP f L rt,m one 
the same distant view of it l llar f 0 nnolher ' , 1 ^ould be a cure for the unna- 

tuial desire ol John Irot ior dancing, and a specie 

" vvm ' h »> wlmje lulhcrside fic to l C! . SL . n (he inclmatmu Mrs. Fidget has to mo- 

With light from hence, though but reflected, slimes, . . , , . . . 

Tlmt place is earth, tho scat of man. that light tioti, and cause her always to her approbation 

Itis dtiy," he to the present place she is in. In line, no Egyptian 

I must not conclude my reflections upon this mmnm y was <‘ vcr hilt ' sn uspl ' 11 ' 111 P l, )' Mr ’ ®» I 
third book of Paradise Lost, without taking noth e fhnul<! bo to these fevensh cimstitutions, to repress 
of that celebrated complaint of Milton with which lhe violent sallies c f youth, and give each action its 
it opens, and which certainly deceives all the [liaises proper weight and repose. 

that have been given it; though, as f have before “ l can stifle any violent inclination, and oppose 
hinted, it may rather be looked upon as nil cxi res- i a toirent of anger, or the solicitations of revenge, 
cence, than as an essential part of tlie poem. The ;" 1,b success. Indolence is a stream which flows 
same observation might he applied to that beautiful slowly on, but yet undermines the foundation of 
digression upon hypocrisy in the same book. ; every vntue, A vice of a more lively natme were 

' ‘ I a moie desirable tyrant than this rust of the nnnd, 

___ i which gives a mu Hue of its nature to every artion 

of one’s life It were as little hazard to be lost in 
No. 316.] MONDAY, MARCH .3, 173 1-32. a stoim, as to lie thus perpetually becalmed; and 

Libert.is, qua* serd, tameu icqiexil mertem R itJ h) uo puipose to hove within one the seeds of 

Viru Eil i 23 a thousand good qualities, it we want the vigour and 

Freedom, wiiich came at length, though •flow to come resolution necessary for the e\eitiU£ th'-m. Death 

4< i Duiuev founds all poisons baik to an equality; and this 

Mr. Spectator, nmi^e of it, this slumber of the iniud, leaves no 

“ If you ever read a letter which is sent with the dirteicn -c between tho greatest genius and the 

more [lieasuie for the reality of its complaints, this meanest undeistanding. A faculty ot doing things 
may have reason to hope (or a favourable accept- i remarkably praiseworthy, thus concealed, is of no 
ance; and if tune be the most iriehievuble loss, the ■ more use to the owner, than a heap of gold to the 
regrets which follow will be thought, I hope, the j man who dares not use it. 

most justifiable. The regaining of my liheity I’uun j “ To-nmirow is still the fatal time when all is to 
a long state of indolence and maetivily, and the tie- ho rectified. To-morrow comes, it goes, and xlill I 
sire of iexisting the furllier encroachmenls ot idle- please myself with the shadow, whilst I lose tho 

ness, make me apply to you; and the uneasiness reality- unmindful that the present tune alone is 

with which I recollect the past yoais, and the appre- mir«, the futuie is yet tinhorn, and the past is dead, 
hension with which I expect the future, soon deter- ' and can only live (as paieut. in their ilnldieuj in 
mine me to it. Idleness is so gent’ial a distemper, (lie actions it has produced. 

that I cannot but imagine a speculation on this sub- “ The time we live ought not to be computed by 
ject will be of uimeisal use. There is hardly an.y tho number of years, but by the use that has been 
one poison without some allay of it; and thousands 1 made of it: thus, il is not tho extent of ground, but 
besides myself spend more time in an idle utiecr- | the \ early rent, which gives the value to the estate, 
tainty which to begin first of two affairs, than would j Wretched anil thoughtless creatures, in tho only 
have been siilhcient to have ended them both. The ! place where covetousness were a virtue, we turn 
occasion of this seems to be the want of some neees- j prodigals 1 Nothing lies upon our hands with such 
sary employment, to put the spirits in motion, and J uneasiness, rmr have thero been so many devices for 
awaken them out of their lethargy. If I had less any one thing, as to make it slide away unperccp- 
letsure, I should have more ; for I should then hud tibly and to no purpi.se. A shilling shall he hoarded 
my tiuiu distinguished into portions, some for bu-d- up with care, whilst that which is above the prico 
ness, and others for the indulging of pleasures; bul of an estate is flung awav with disregard and con- 
now one face of indolence overspreads the whole, tempt. There is nothing umv-a-days so much 
and I have no laud-mark to direct myself by. Were avoided as a solicitous improvement of every part 
one’s time a little straitened by business, like water j of time; it is a report must bo shunned as one 
enclosed in its banks, it would have some determined j tenders the name of a wit and ft fine genius, and as 
course ; but unless it be put into some channel it '■ one fears the dreadful character of a laboiious plod- 
has no current, but becomes a deluge without eithes i der: but notwithstanding this, the greatest wits 
use or motion. any age has produced thought far otherwise; for 

“ When Scanderbeg, prince of Epirus, was doad, ' who can think either Socrates or Demosthenes lost 
the Turks, wlm h.nl but too often felt the force of any reputation, by their continued pains both in 
his arm in tho battles he had won from them, ima- overcoming the defects and improving the gifts of 
gined that by wearing a piece of his bones near then nature? All are acquainted with the labour and 
heart, they should be animated with a vigour and assiduity with which Tully acquired his eloquence, 
'bred like to that which inspired him when hviug. , Seneca in his letters to Lucilius assures him, thera 
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wan not a day in which he did not either write 
something, or read and epitomise sonic good author; 
and I icmcrnber Pliny in one of his letters, where 
he gives an account of the various methods he used 
to fill up every vacancy of time, after several em¬ 
ployments whu h he enumerates: ‘ sometimes,’ says 
ne, ‘I hunt: but even thin 1 carry with me a 
pocket-hook, that whilst my servants arc busied in 
disposing of the nets ami other matters, I may be 
employed in something that may he useful to me in 
my studies; and that if I miss of my game, I may 
at the least bring home some of my own thoughts 
with me, and not have the mollification ot having 
caught nothing all day. 

“ Thus, Sir, you sec, how many examples I ic- 
call to mind, and what arguments I use with myself, 
to regain my liberty: but as I am afraid it is no 
ordinaiy persuasion that will he of service, I shall 
expect your thoughts on this subject with the great¬ 
est impatience, especially since the good will not 
be confined to me alone, but will be of universal 
Use. For there is no hope of amendment wlieie 
men are pleased with their ruin, and whilst they 
think laziness is a desirable chaiacter; whether it 
be that they like the state itself, or that they think 
it gives them a new lustic when they do exult them¬ 
selves, seemingly to he able to do that without la¬ 
bour and application* which others attain to but 
with the gH'citest diligence. 

“ I am, Sir, 

“ Your most obliged humble Servant, 

“ Samuil Slack.” 

ClYTANM-R TO Cl EONK. 

“ Madam, 

“ Permission to love you is all that I desire to 
conquer all the difficulties those about you place in 
my way, to surmount and acquire all those qualifi¬ 
cations you expect in him who pretends to the 
honour of being, 

“ Madam, 

“ Your most devoted humble Servant, 

“ Ci ytander.” 

No. 317.] TUESDAY, MARCH 4, 1711-12. 

——Fniges consnmero nati — Hon 1 Ep u 27. 

-—Born to drink ami eat —Ckkmii. 

Al’gisti’?, a few minutes before his death, asked 
his friends who stood about him, if they thought he 
had acted his part well; and upon receiving such 
an answer as was due to his extraordinary merit, 
“ Let me then,” says he, “ go off the stage with 
j your applause ;*’ using the expression with whirh 
the Roman actors made their exit at the conclusion 
of a dramatic piece.* I could wish that men, while 
they arc in health, would consider well the nature 
of the part they arc engaged in, and what figure it 
will make in the minds of those they leave behind 
them, whether it was worth coming into the world 
for; whether it be suitable to a reasonable being; 
in short, whether it appears graceful in this life, or 
will turn to advantage in the next. Let the syco¬ 
phant or the buffoon, the satirist, or the good com¬ 
panion, consider with himself, when his body shall 
be laid in the gTavc, and his soul pass mto.another 
stale of existence, how much it will redound to his 
traise to have it said of him, that no man in Eug- 
and ate better, that he had an admirable talent at 
turning bis friends into ridicule, that nobody outdid 

• Vos vaicte at plaoddo. 


him at an ill-natured jest, or that he never went to 
bed before he had dispatched his third bottle. 
These are, however, very common funeral orations, 
and eulogiums on deceased persons who have acted 
among mankind with some figure and reputation. 

But if we look into the bulk of our species, they 
are such as are not likely to be leincmhered a mo¬ 
ment after their disappearance. They leave behind 
tlmm no traces of their existence, but me foigotten 
as though they had never been. They are neither 
wanted liy the poor, regietted by the rich, nor cele¬ 
brated by the learned. They are neither missed in 
the commoriw eallh, nor lamented by private persons. 
Their actions aie of no sigmficaucy to mankind, and 
might have been perfumed by creatures of much 
less dignity Ilian those who me distinguished by tbo 
faculty of reason. An eminent French author speaks 
somewhere to the- following purpose: I have often j 
seen from my chamber-window two noble creatures, 
both of them of an ciect countenance and endowed 
with leason. These two intellectual beings me em¬ 
ployed fiom morning to night in rubbing two smooth 
stones one upon another - that is, as the vulgar 
phiasc is, m polishing inaiblc. 

My fuend, Sir Andicw Freeport, as we were 
sitting in the’ club last night, gave us an account of 
a sober citizen, who died a few days since. This 
honest man of greatei consequence in his own 
thoughts than in the eye of the world, had for some 
years past kept a journal of his life. Sir Andrew 
showed us one week of it. Since the oceuridices 
set down in it mark out such a road of adion as 
that I have been speaking of, I shall piesent roy 
icadci with a faithful copy of it; after having first 
informed him, that the deceased person had in his 
youth been bred to trade, but finding himself not so 
well turned for business, he had for seveial years 
last past lived altogether upon a modulate annuity.* 

Mandat/, eight o’clock. 1 put on my clothes, and 
walked into the parlour. 

Nino o’clock, ditto. Tied my knee-stiings and 
washed my hands. 

Houis ten, eleven, and twelve. Smoked tbieo 
pipes of Virginia. Read the Supplement and Daily 
Commit. Things go ill in the ninth. Mr. Nisby’s 
opinion thereupon. 

One o’clock in the afternoon. Chid Ralph for 
mislaying my tobacco-box. 

Two o'clock. Sat down to dinner. Mem. Too 
many plums and no suet. 

From throe to four. Took my afternoon’s nap. 

Fmm four to six. Walked into the fields Wind 
S.S E. 

Fiom six to ten. At the club, Mr. Nisby’a 
opinion about the peace. 

Ten o’clock. Went to bed, slept sound. 

Tnetday, being holiday, eight o’clock. Rose as 
usual. 

Nine o’clock. W’ashed hands and face, shaved, 
put on my douldc-soled shoes. 

Ten, eleven, twelve. Took a walk to Islington. 

One, Took a pot of Mother Cob’s mild. 

Between two and three. Returned, dined on a 
knubkle of veal and bacon. Mem. Sprouts wanting. 

* Tills Journal was, it may he, genuine. but certninly pub 
lulled here as a hauler on a gentleman who whs a member ot 
a congregation of dissenters, commonly called Independents, 
where a Mr. Nesblt officiated at that time as minister. The 
curious may find information sails su|iernue," concern nip 
Mr. Nesblt. m John iJunton’s account of his Life, Errors, and 
Opinions The person who kept this Insipid journal led just 
such a life ns Is deseilbed and ridiculed here, and was con 
tniunlly asking nr quoting hes pastor's opinion on every subject 
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Three. Nap as usual. 

From four to six Coffee-house. Read the news. 
A dish of twist Grand vizier strangled. 

From six to ten. At the club. Mr. Nisby’s ac¬ 
count of the Gieat Turk. 

Ten. Dream of the grand vizier. Broken sleep. 
Wednesday, eight o'clock. Tongue of my shoe- 
buckle broke. Hands but not face. 

Nine. Paid off the butcher’s bill. Mem. To be 
allowed for the last leg of mutton. 

Ten, eleven. At the coffee house More work 
in the north. Stranger in a black wig asked me 
how stocks went. 

From twelve to one. Walked in the fields. Wind 
to the south. 

From one to two. Smoked a pipe and a half. 
Two. Dined as usual. Stomach good. 

Three. Nap bioke by the falling of a pewter 
dish. Mem. Cook-maid in love, and grown careless. 

From four to stx. At the coffee-house. Advice 
from Smyrna that the grand vizier was first of all 
strangled, and afterward beheaded. 

Six o’clock in the evening. Was half ail hour 
in the club before any body else came. Mr. Nisby 
of opinion that the grand vizier was not strangled 
the sixth instant j 

Ten at night. Went to bode Slept without 
waking until nine the next morning. 

Thursday, nine o'elock .Stayed within until two 
o’clock for Sir Timothy ; who did not bring me my 
annuity according to Ins piomise. j 

Two in the allcriioon. Sat down to dinner. Loss 
of appetite. Small beer sour, l’cef uvci-corned. 
Three Could not take my nap. 

Four and five. Gave Ralph a box on the ear. 
Turned off my cook-maid. Sent a messenger to 
Sir Timothy. Mem. I did not go to the club to¬ 
night. Went to bed at nine o’clock. 

Friday. Passed the mniiiing in meditation upou 
Sir Timothy, who was with me a quarter betore 
twelve. j 

Twelve o’clock. Bought a new head to my cane, 1 
and a tongue to my buckle Drank a glass of purl 
to re-over appetite. ■ 

Two and three Dined and slept well. I 

From foul to six. Went to the coffee-house. Met ; 
Mr. Nisby them. Smoked several pipes. Mr. Nisby J 
of opinion that laced coffee is bad tor the head. 

Six o’clock. At the club as stew aid. Satiate. ! 
Twelve o’clock. Went to bed, cUcamt that ij 
drank small beer with the grand vizier. j 

Saturday. Waked at eleven, walked m the fields, 
wind N.K. j 

Twelve. Caught in a shower ' 

One in the altcinoon. Returned home and dried 
myself. 

Two. Mr. Nisby diued with me. Find course, 
marrow-bones; second, ox-check, with a bottle of 
Brooks and Hellicr. 

Three. Overslept myself. 

Six. Went to the club. Like to have fallen 
into a gutter. Grand vizier certainly dead. 

I question not but the reader will he suiprised to 
find the above-mentioned journalist takiug scWmuch 
care of a life that was filled with such inconsiderable 
actions, and received so very small improvements ; 
and yet if we look into the behaviour ot many whom 
we daily converse with, we shall find that roost of 
their hours are taken up in those three important 
articles of eating, drinking, and sleeping. 1 do not 
suppose that man loses his time, who is not engaged 
in public affairs, or in an illustrious course of action. 


On the contrary, I believe our hours may very often 
he more profitably laid out in such transactions as 
make no figure in the world, than in such as are apt 
to draw upon them the attention of mankind. Ong 
may become wiser ami better by several methods of 
employing one’s self in secrecy and silence, and do 
what is laudable without noise or ostentation. I 
would, however, recommend to every one of my 
readers, the keeping a journal of their lives for one 
| week, and setting down punctually their whole senes 
of employment during that space of time. This 
kind oi self-examination would give them a true 
I state of themselves, and incline them to consider se- 
i riously what they are about. One day would rectify 
| the omissions of another, and make a matt weigh all 
; those liidiffcient actions, which, though they are 
I easily lot gotten, must eettainly he accounted for.-—L. 


i No. 318.] WEDNESDAY, MARCH 5, 1711-12 

j -Nun omnia possumus omnes—Vino J\r]. vjii 63. 

i With ililterent talents form it, we vanou-ly excel * 

“ Mr. S Ctrl'a tor, 

“ A c eutain vice, which you have lately attacked, 
has not yet been considered by you us growing so 
deep in the heart of roan, that (he affectation out¬ 
lives the practice of it. You must have observed, 
that men who have been bred in arms preserve to 
the most extreme and feeble old age, a certain 
daring in their aspect. In like manner, they who 
have passed their time m gallantry and adventure, 
keep up, as well as they can, the appearance of it, 
and cmry a petulant inc.liiiatioii to their last mo- 
m-mts. Let this serve for n preface to a relation [ 
am.goiiig to give you ot ail old beau in town, that 
has not only been amorous, and a follower of women 
in general, but also, in spite of the admonition of 
gray hails, been fiom his sixty-third year to bis pre¬ 
sent seventieth inau actual pursuit ot ayouug lady, 
the wife of his friend, and a man of merit. Tho 
gay old Esealus has wit, good health, and is per- 
leclly well-bred ; hut, fiom the fashion and manners 
of the court when he was in his bloom, has such a 
natural tendency to amorous adventure, that he 
thought it would he an endless reproach to him (o 
make no use of a familiarity he was allowed at a 
gentleman’s house, whose good-humour and confi¬ 
dence exposed his wile to the addresses of any who 
should take it m their head to do him the good 
office. It is not impossible that Escalus might also 
resent that the husband was particularly negligent 
of lmn ; and though he gave many intimations of 
a passion towards the wile, the husband either (lid 
not see them, or put linn to tho contempt of over¬ 
looking them. Iu (he mean time Isabella (Ibrso 
we. shall call our heroine.) saw his passion, and re- 
loiced iu it, as a foundation feu much diveisjon, and 
an opportunity of indulging hcisclf in the deai de¬ 
light of being admired, addressed to, and flattered, 
with no ill consequem e to her leputation. This 
lady is of a free and disengaged behaviour, ever in 
good-humour, such as is the image of innocence with 
those who are innocent, and an encouragement to 
vice with those who are abandoned. From this kind 
of carriage, and an apparent approbation of his gal¬ 
lantry, Escalus had frequent opportunities of laying 
amorous epistles in her way, fixing his eyes atten- 


* Thai motto is likewise prefixed , j Spectator, No. 404. The 
origami motto on this paper in folio was, 

I< life lit, et pul-el lasctva decentim n»t»x —Ho*. Ep. tt t. till 
Lascivious age might better play Uie foci. 
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lively upon lier actions, of performing a thousand 
litlle offices which are neglected by the unconcerned, 
but are so many approaches towards happiness with 
the enamoured. It was now, as is above hinted, 
almost the end of the seventh year of his passion, 
when Escalus, from general terms, and the ambi¬ 
guous respect which criminal loveis retain m their 
addresses, began to bewail that his passion grew too 
violent for him to answer any longer for his beha¬ 
viour towards her, and tliut he hoped she would have 
consideration for his long and patient respect, to 
excuse the emotions of a heart now no longer under 
the direction of the unhappy owner of it. Such, for 
some mouths, had been the language of Escalus 
both in his talk and ins letters to Isabella, who le- 
turned all the piofusion of kind things ■which had 
been the collection of tifty years, ‘ l must not hear 
you ; you will make me torget that you are a gen¬ 
tleman ; I would not willingly lose you as a friend 
and the like expressions, which the skilful interpret 
to their own advantage, as well knowing that a 
feeble denial is a modest assent. I should have 
told you, that Isabella, dunug the whole progress of 
this amour, communicated it to her husband ; and 
that an account of Esoalus’s love was their usual en¬ 
tertainment after half a clay's absence. Isabella, 
therefore, upon her lover's late more open assaults, 
with a smile told her husband she cculil hold out no 
longer, hot that his fate was now come to a crisis. 
Af.or she had explained herself a little further, with 
her husband’s approbation, she proceeded m the fol¬ 
lowing manner. The next time that Escalus wjs 
alone with her, and repeated his linpoitunity, the 
crafty Isabella looked on her fan with an air of 
great attention, as considering of what importance 
such a secret was to her; a tut upon the repetition 
of a warm expression, she looked at him with an eye 
of fondness, and told hnn he was past that time of 
life which could make her fear he would boast of a 
lady’s favour ; then turned away her head, with a 
very well-acted confusion, which favoured the escape 
of the aged Escalus. This adventure was matter of 
great pleasantry to Isabella and her spouse ; and 
they had eujoyed it two days before Escalus could 
recollect himself enough to form the following letter; 

“ Madam, 

“ What happened the other day gives me a lively 
image of the inconsistency of human passions and 
inclinations. \Vc pursue what we are denied, and 
jilace our affections on what is absent, though we 
neglected it when piesent. As long ns you refused 
my love, your relusal did so strongly excite my j 
passion, that I had not once the leisure to think of 
recalling my reason to aid me against the design I 
upon your virtue. But when that virtue began to j 
comply in my favour, my reason made an efibit ' 
over my love, and let me see the baseness of my 
behaviour in attempting a woman of honour. I 
own to you, it was not without the most violent 
struggle that I gained this victory over myself; 
nay, I will confess my shame, and acknowledge, I 
could not have prevailed but by flight. However, 
Madam, I beg that you will believe a moment’s 
weakness has not destroyed the esteem I had for j 
you, which was confirmed by so many years of ob- ! 
stinatc virtue. You have reason to rejoice that this ! 
did not happen within the observation of one of the 1 
young fellows, who would have exposed your weak- J 
ness, and gloried in his own brutish inclinations, ' 
“ 1 am, Madam, 1 

“ Your moat devoted humble Servant.’’ . 


“ Isabella, with the help ot her husband, returned 
the following answer: 

“ Snt, 

“ I cannot but account myself a very happy wo¬ 
man, in having a man for a lover that can write so 
well, and give so good a turn to a disappointment. 
Another excellence you have above all other pre¬ 
tenders 1 have heard ot; on occasions where the 
■ most reasonable men lose all their reason, you have 
j youis most powoifuh We have each of us to thank 
lour genius, that the passion of one abated in pro- 
| portion as that of the other grew violent. Does it 
I not yet eorne into your head to imagine, that I knew 
j my compliance was the greatest cruelly I could be 
guilty ot towaids you? In return lor your long and 
j faithful passion, I must let you know that you aro 
old enough to become a little more gravity; but if 
you will leave me, and coquet it any where else, 
may your mistress yield. 

T. “ Is4nKLLA.” 


No. 319.] THURSDAY, MARCH 6, 1711-12. 

Quo teneam vultus mutautem Protea nodo ? 

Hob J Ep i BO 

Sav while they change on thus, wh.it chains can bind 
these varying forms, (Jus Proteus of the mind ’ 

Fkancis 

I have endeavoured in the course of my papers 
to do justice to the age, and have taken care as 
much as possible to keep mjsclf a neuter between 
both sexes. 1 have neither spared the ladies out of 
complaisance, nor the men out of partiality; but 
notwithstanding the great integrity with which I 
have noted in this particular, I find myself taxed 
with an inclination to favour my own half of the 
species. Whether it be that the women afford a 
more fruitful field for speculation, or whether they 
ruuiaoie in my hear! than the men, I cannot tell; 
but I shall set down the charge as it is laid against 
me in the following letter . 

“ Mr. Sl’ECTAlOR, 

“ I always make one among a company of young 
females, who peruse your speculations every morn¬ 
ing. I am at present commissioned by our whole 
assembly to let you know, that we fear you are a 
little inclined to be partial towards your own sex. 
We must however acknowledge, with all due grati¬ 
tude, that in some cases you have given us our re¬ 
venge on the men, and done us justice. We could 
not easily have forgiven you several strokes in the 
dissection of the < oquette’s heart, if you had not, 
much about the same lime, made a sacrifice to ns of 
a beau’s skull. 

“ You may, however, Sir, please to remember, 
that not long since you attacked our hoods and com¬ 
modes in such a manner, as to use your own expres¬ 
sion, made very many of us ashamed to show our 
heads. We must therefore beg leave to represent 
to you, that we are in hopes, if you will please to 
make a due inquiry, the men in all ages would be 
found to have been little leBS whimsical in adorning 
that "part than ourselves. The different forms of 
their wigs, together with the various cocks of their 
hats, all flatter us in this opinion. 

“ I had a humble servant last summer, who the 
first time he declared himself was in a full-bottomed 
wig: but the day after, to my ho small surprise, he 
accosted me in a tbin natural one. 1 received him, 
at this our second interview, as a perfect stranger, 
but wo» extremely confounded when his speech aiv 
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covered who he was. I resolved, therefore, to fix 
his face ill my memory for the future: but as I was 
walking in the park the same evening, he appeared 
to me in one of those wigs that 1 think you call a 
night-cap, which had altered him more effectually 
than before. He afterward played a couple of black 
riding wigs upon mo with the same success, and, in 
short, assumed a new face almost every day in the 
first month of his courtship. 

«I observed afterward, that the variety of cocks 
into which he moulded his hat had not a little con* 
tnbuted to his impositions upon me. 

“ Yet, as if all these ways were not sufficient to 
distinguish their heads, you must doubtless, Sir, 
have observed, that great numbers of young fellows 
have, for several months last past, taken upon them 
to wear feathers. 

“ We hope, therefore, that these may with as 
muih justice he called Indian princes, as you have 
styled a woman in a coloured hood an Indian queen; 
and that you will in due time take these any gen 
tlemen into consideration. 

“ We the more earnestly beg that you would put 
a stop to this practice, since it has already lost us 
one of the most agreeable members of our society, 
who, after having refused several good estates, and 
two titles, was lured from us last week by a mixed 
j feather. 

“ I am ordered to present you with the respects of 
our whole company, and am, Sir, 

“ Tour very humble Senant, 

“ Dokinoa. 

l " Note. The person wcaiing the feather, though 
our friend took him for an officer in tlie guards, has 
proved to he an errant linen-draper.”* 

I am not now at leisure to give my opinion upon 
the hat and feather . however, to wipe off the present 
imputation, and giatify my female correspondent, I 
shall here punt a letter which I lately received 
from a man of mode, who seems to have a very ex¬ 
traordinary genius in his way. 

“ Sin, 

“ I presume I tired not inform you, that among 
men of dress it is a common phrase to say, ‘Mr. 
Such-a-one lias struck a hold stroke by winch we 
understand, that he is the fust man who has had 
courage enough to lead up a fashion. Accordingly, 
when our tailors take measure of us, they always 
demand, 1 whether we will have a plain suit or strike 
a bold stroke?’ I think I may without vanity say, 
that I have struck some of the boldest and most 
successful strokes of any man m Great Britain. I 
I was the first that struck the long pocket about two 
years since : l was likewise the author of the frosted 
buttou, which when I saw the town come readily 
into, being resolved to strike while tho iron was hot, 
I produced muck about the same time the scallop 
flap, tho knotted cravat, and made a fair push for 
the silver-clocked stocking. 

“ A few months after I brought up the modish 
jackel, or tho coat with close sleeves. I struck this 
at first in a plain Doily; but that failing, I struck it 
a second time in blue camlet, and repeated* the 
stroke in several kinds of cloth, until at last it tool^ 
effect. There are two or three young follows ut the 
Other end of the town who have always their eye 
upon me, and answer mo stroke for stroke. I was 
ouco so unwary as to mention my fancy in relation 
to a new-fashioned surtout before one of these gea- 


* Only #n ensign In the train-bands —Sr sc. in foiio. 


tlemen, who wag disingenuous enough to steal my 
thought, and by that means prevented my intended 
stroke. 

“ 1 havo a design this spring to make very const 
dcrable innovations in the waistcoat; and have al¬ 
ready begun with a amp d’essai upon the sleeves, 
which has succeeded very well. 

“ 1 must further inform you, if you will promise 
to encourage, or at least to connive at me, that it is 
my design to strike such a stroke the beginning of 
the next month as shall surprise the whole town 

“ I do not think it prudent to acquaint you with 
all the particulars of my intended dress; but will 
only tell you, as a sample of it, that I shall very 
speedily appear at White's in a cherry-coloured 
bat. 1 took this hint from the ladies’ hoods, which 
I look upon as the boldest stroke that sex has struck 
for these hundred years last past, 

“ I am, Sir, 

“ Your most obedient, most humble Servant, 

“ Will Sprightly,” 

I have not time at present to make any reflections 
on this letter; but must not however omit that 
hnvnig shown it to Will Honeycomb, he desires to 
he acquainted Willi the gentleman who writ it.*—X. 


No. 320 ] FRIDAY, MARCH 7,1711-12. 

— - Non pronubs Juno. 

Nun llymen.nus aicsl, non ill! gratia lecto. 

Kumcmdes tenuere faces do funere ruprs'i- 

Kuineiiides stravero torum-Oun, Met. vl. 488. 

Nor Hymen nor the Graces here preside, 

Nor Juno to befriend tile blooming bride , 

But fit':. ib with fun'ral brands the process led, 

’ And furies waited at the genial bciLt— Croxal, 

“ Mil. Spectator, 

“ You have given many hints in your papers to 
the disadvantage of persons of your own sex, who 
lay plots upon women. Among other hard words 
you have published the term * Male Coquets,’ and 
been very severe upon such as give themselves the 
iibcity of a little dalliance of heart, and playing 
! fast ami loose between love and indifference, until 
perhaps an easy young girl is reduced to sighs, 
dreams, and teais, and languishes away her life for 
a careless coxcomb, who looks astonished, and 
wonders at such au effect from what m him was all 
hut common civility. Thus you have treated the 
men who were irresolute m marriage; but if you 
design to be impartial, pray be so honest as to print 
the information I now give you of a reitain set of 
women who never coquet foi the matter, hut, with 
a high hand, marry whom they please to whom they 
please. As for my part l should not have concerned 
myself with them, but that 1 understand I am pitched 
upon by them to be married, against my will, to one 
I never saw in my life. It has been my misfoiliiDe, 
Sir, very innocently, torejmee in a plentiful fortune, 
of which I am master, to bespeak a fine chariot, to 
give directions for two or three handsome snuff, 
boxes, and as many suits of fine clothes; but before 
any of these were ready, I heard reports of my being 
to be married to two or three different young women. 
Upon my taking notice of it to a young gentleman 


• This last paragraph was not in the original publication In 

+ The motto to this paper in the original publication In folio, 
was, 

Hae sunt quie tenui sudant in Cy clads.—J vv . Sat. V 1888. 
How hard they labour in their little sphere. 
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who ia often in my company, ho told me smiling, 

1 was iu the inquisition.- You may believe I was not 
a little startled at what kg meant, afld more so when 
he asked me if I had bespoke any thing of late that 
was fine. I told him several, upon which he pro¬ 
duced a description of my person, tiom the tradesmen 
whom J had employed, and told me that (hey had 
certainly informed against me. Mr. Spectator, 
whatever the world may think of me, I am more 
coxcomb than fool, and 1 grew very inquisitive upon 
this head, not a little pleased with the novelty My 
friend told me, there were a certain set of women of 
fashion, whereof the number of six made a coin- 1 
notice, who sat thrice a week, under the title of 
‘The Inquisition on Mauls and liai helots.’ It 
seems, whenever there comes such an unthinking 
gay thing as myself to town, he must want all man¬ 
ner of necessai les, or be put into the inquisition by 
the first tiadesman he employs. They have con¬ 
stant intelligence with cane-shops, perfumers, toy¬ 
men, coach-makers, and chma-houses. From these 
sevcial places these undertakers foi marriages have 
as constant and regular correspondence as the fuuc- 
ral-meu have with vintners and apothocaiits. All 
bachelors are under their immediate inspection ; and 
my friend produced to me a repoit given into their 
..board, wheiciu an old undo ot mine, who came to 
town with me, and myself were inserted, and we 
stood thus: the uncle smoky, rotten, poor; the 
nephew raw, hut no fool; sound at present, very 
nch. My information did not end here ; hut my 
friend’s advices are so good, that he could show me 
a copy of the letter sent to the young lady who is to 
have me; which I enclose to you 

“ Madam, 

“ This is to let you know, that you are to be mar¬ 
ried to a beau that comes out on Thursday, six in 
the evening. Be at the park. You cannot hut 
know a virgin fop ; they have a mind to look saucy, 
but are out of countenance. The board has denied 
him to several good families. 1 wish you joy. 

“ CORINNA.’f 

What makes my correspondent’s case the more 
deplorable is, that, as I find by the report from my 
censor of marriages, the friend he speaks of is em¬ 
ployed by the inquisition to take turn in, as the 
phrase is. After all that is told him, he has in¬ 
formation only of one woman that is laid for linn, 

] and that tbo wrong one; for the lady commissioners 
! have devoted him to another than the person against 
j whom they have employed their agent his friend to 
| alarm him. The plot is laid so well about this 
1 young gentleman, that he has no fneiid to retire to, 
no place to appear in, or part of the kingdom to fly 
into, but he must tall into the notice, and be subject 
to the power of the inquisition. They have their 
emissaries and substitutes ia all parts of this united 
kingdom. The first step they usually take, is to 
find from a correspondence, by their messengers 
and whisperers, with some domestic of the bachelor 
! (who - ft to he hunted into the toils they have laid 
for him), what are his* manners, his familiarities, 
his good qualities, or vices; not as the good in him , 
is a recommendation, or the ill a diminution, but as 
they affect to contribute to the main inquiry, what j 
estate he lias in him. When this point is well re- j 
ported to the board, they can take in a wild roaring 
fax hunter, as easily as a. soft, gentle young fop of , 
the town. The way is to in ike all places uneasy 
to b’m, but the scenes in which they have allotted | 


him to act. His brother huntsmen, bottle compa- 
j uiona, his fraternity of fops, shall be brought into 
j the conspiracy against him. This matter is not 
j laid in so barefaced a manner before him as to have 
I it intimated, Mrs. Such-a-one would make him a 
i very proper wife ; but,, by the. force of their corve- 
| spundente, they shall make it (as Mr. Waller said 
I of the marriuge of the dwarfs) as impiacticahlc to 
j have any woman besides her they design linn, ns it 
would have been in Adam to have refused Eve. 
The man named by the commission for Mist Such- 
a-one shall neither he in fashion, nor daic ever to 
appear in company, should he attempt to evado 
their determination. 

The female sex wholly govern domestic life; and 
by this means, when they think fit they can sow dis¬ 
sensions between the dealest friends, nay, make 
; father and son n ret our liable enemies, in spite of all 
1 the ties of gratitude on one pint, and the duty of 
1 protection to he paid on the other. Tho ladies of 
the inquisition understand this perfectly well; and 
! «licti* love is not a motive to a man’s choosing one 
i whom they allot, they can with very much art insi¬ 
nuate stones to the disadvantage of his honesty or 
! coinage, until the cieature is too much dispirited to 
j hear up against a geneial ill reception, which he 
every whole meets with, and in duo time falls into 
their appointed wedlock for shelter. I have a long 
letter hearing dale the fouith instant, which gives 
me a large account of the policies of this court; 
and find tlie i e is now before them a very refractory 
P"tson, who has escaped all then machinations for 
two years last past; but they have prevented two 
successive matihes which were of his own inclina¬ 
tion ; the one by a report that his mistress wns to 
ho married, and the veiy day appointed, wcdding- 
cl'dhes bought, aud all things le.idy for her being 
! given to another; the second time by insinuating 
to all his mistress’s friends aud acquaintance, that 
j he had been false to several other women and tho 
' like. The poor man is now reduced to profess he 
designs to lead a single life ; hut the inquisition give 
out lo all his aequ nntance, that nothing is intended 
bur the gentleman’s own welfare and happiness. 

, When this is urged, he talks still more humbly, and 
protests he aims only at a life without pain or re¬ 
proach; pleusuie, honour, or riches, are things for 
winch he has no taste. But notwithstanding all 
tins,*and what else he may defend himself with, as 
that th<* lady is too old or too young ; of a suitable 
humour, or the quite contraiy; and that it is nn- 
, possible they can ever do other than wrangle from 
June to January, every body tells him all this is 
spleen, and he must have a wife; while all tho 
members of the inquisition are unanimous in a cer¬ 
tain woman for him, and they tlnuk they all to¬ 
gether are better able to judge than he, or any other 
piivate person whatsoever. 

“ Sut, Temple, March 3, 1711. 

“ Your speculation this day on the subject of 
idleness has employed me, ever since I read it, in 
smrowful reflections on my having loitered away 
the‘term (or rather the vacation) of ten years in 
this place, and unhappily suffered a good chamber 
and study to lie idle as long. My books (except 
those I have taken to sleep upon) have been totally 
neglected, and my Lord Coke and other venerable 
authors were never so slighted in their lives. I spend 
most of the day at a neighbouring coffee-house, 
where we have what I may call a lazy club. Wa j 
generally come in night-gowns with Our stockings 
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about our heels, and sometime* but one cm. Our which are not supported by the beauty of sentiments 
salutation at entrance is a yawn and a stretch, and and characters. Accordingly the reader may ob- 
tlien without more ceremony we take our place at serve, that the expressions are more florid and cla- 
the lolling-table, where our discourse is, what I fear horute in these descriptions, than iu-most other parts 
you would not read, therefore shall not insert. But of the poem. I must further add, that though tho 
I assure you, Sir, I heartily lament this loss of time, drawings of guidons, rivers, rainbows, and the like 
and am now resolved (if possible, with double dill- dead pieces of nature, are justly censured in an 
gence) to retrieve it, being effectually awakened, heroic poem, when they run out into an unnecessary 
by the arguments of Mr Slack, out of the senseless length—the description of Paradise would have 
stupidity that hus so long possessed me. And to been faulty, had uot the poet been very particular 
(lemons'rate that penitence accompanies my con- in it, uot only as it is the scene of the principal 
fessmus, and constancy my resolutions, I have action, but as it is requisite to give us an idea of 
locked my door fur a year, and desire you would let I that happiness from wbu h cur first parents fell, 
my companions know I am not within. I am, with | The plan of it is wonderfully beautiful, and formed 


“ If our most obedient Servant, 

“ N. B.” 


No. 321.] SATURDAY, MARCH 8, 1711-12. 

Nee satis est pulchra esse pocimita, dulcia aunto 

lion \n Poet vcr. 99 
’Th not enough a poem's finely writ 
It must affect amt captivate the soul 


great respect, “ Sir, upon the short sketch winch we have of it in hdly 

“ If our most obedient Servant, writ. Milton’s exuberance of imagination has 

“ N. B.” poured fatth sueh a redundancy of ornaments on 

_ this scat of happiness and innocence, that it would 

be endless to poiut out each particular. 

No. 321.] SATURDAY, MARCH 8,1711-12. I must not quit this head without further observ- 

Nec satis est pulchra esse poemuta, dulcia aunto 11J r’ that there is scarce a speech of Adam or Eve 

Huh ers Poet vcr. 99 m the whole poem, wherein the sentiments and 

'Tis not enough a poem's finely writ allusions are not taken from this their delightful 

It imist affect and enptivale the soul habitation. The readci, during their whole course 

Tiiosk who know how many volumes have been I of action, always finds himself m the walks of Para- 

written on the poems of Homer and Virgil will 'bse. In short, as the critics have remarked, that 
easily pa don the length of my discourse upon Mil- ! 1,1 > huse P oe,llS wherein shepherds are the actors, 
ton. ‘ Tht Paradise Lost, is looked upon, by the the thoughts ought always to take a tincture from 
best judges as the greatest production, or at least *\ ie woo ^ s \ au ^ riveis ; so we may observe, 

the noblest work of genius, in our language, and , 0Ul ^ rst Parent* boldmn lose sight of their 
therefore deserves to bo set before an English reader i station m any thing they speak ot do ; and 

in its full beauty. For tins reason, though I have ^ ** U! reader ? lvc nle leave to use the expres- 
cndeavouied to give a general idea of its graces and 8lon . that their thoughts are always “ paradisaical.” 
imperfections in my first six papers, I thought my- arc in the next place to considei the ma- 

self obliged to bestow one upon every book m par- C “ 1I1<1S “ ie fi' urt b hook. Satan being now within 
ticular. ' The first thice books I have already d,s- 1 'rospoct ot Eden, and looking round upon the glo- 
patched, and am now entering upon the fourth. I need riPS of l ''° cieation. is tilled with sentiments diflerent 
not acquaint n.y reader that there aie multitudes f,0IU those which he discovered whilst be was in 
of heaut.es m tins great author, especially in the i l «^- he place inspires him with thoughts more 
descriptive pails of this poem, which I have not | adapted to it. lie reflects upon the happy cnndi- 
foorhed upon ; it being my intention to point uu t I ,l °n from whence he tell, and breaks torlh into a 
those only which appear to he the mo?t e xqu,s lt e. ! s P p «h‘*>«t is softened with scveraUransicnt touches 


those only which appear to tic the most exquisite. I * , ,' . V-T , T 

or those which are not so obvious to oidinary readers. I)f remorse and self-accusation ■ hut at length ho 

Everv one that has lead the eiities who have wuttcu , confirms himself in impenitence, and in his design 

upon the Odv'soy, the Iliad, and tin- .Enmd, knows ,,f dewing man into his own state of guilt and 

very well, that though they agree in their opinions ! U ' ,s oi P^sums is .aised with a 

of the great beauties in those poems, they have j S‘«t deal of art, as the opening of h.s speech to the 
neviTtbdohs each of them discovered several master- j sun 1S vcl > r am * U0J e • 


strokes, which have escaped the obsoivatuui of the 
rest. In the same manner, I questiun uot but any 
writer who j-hall treat of this subject after me, may 
find sever.il beauties m Milton, which 1 have not 
taken notice of. I must likewise obseive, that us 
the greatest masleis of critical learning differ among 
one another, as to some particular points in aa 
epic poem, I havo not bound myself sciupuloutdy to 
the rules which auy of them have laid down upon 


■ O thou that, with suipmintj glory crown’d, 
I.o«k fioiu Hiv soltJ dominion like tho pod 
of thi'A new world, at u hose sight all the stars 
Huh tlioir diminished heads, to thee f cull. 

Bill with no Frip’rfJlv voice and ndd thy name, 
O Sun 1 to t<’H thee how 1 hate thy beams, 

1 hat bring to ni> rememhiance fiorn what state 
I fell, how glorious once above thy sphere " 


mlouely to ! This speech is, I think, the finest that is ascriboa 
own upon j to Satan m the whole poem, The evil spirit after* 


that art, but have taken the hbeity sometimes to wdid proceeds to raaka his discovenea concerning 
join with one, and sometimes with anothci, and our first parents, aud to l-»rn after what manner 
sometimes lo differ from all of them, when I have they may be best attacked. His bounding over the 
thought that the reason of the thing was on my side, walls of Paradise; his silting in the shape of a cor- 
We may conclude the beauties of the fourth book raoront upon the tree of life, which stood in the 
under three heads. In the first are those pictures ceutre of it, and oveitoppad ail the other trees of 
of still-life, which we meet with in the description ot the garden ; his alighting among the herd of ani- 
Edc-n, Paradise, Adam’s Bower, tic. In the next >mals, which are so beautifully represented as playing 
are the machines, which cmnprelicud Hie speeches about Adam and Eve, together with his transforming 
and behaviour of the good and bad angels. In the himself into different shapes, in order to hear their 
last is the conduct of Adam and E’e, who are the conversation; are circumstances t! at give an agree- 
principal actors in tho poem. able surprise to tho reader, and are devised with 

In the description of Pmudise, the poet has ob- great art, to connect that sene* of adventuies in 
served Aristotle's rule of lavishing all the ornaments which the poet has engaged this artificer of fraud. 

„f diction on the weak inactive parts of the fable The thought of Satan’s transformation into a 
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rorrowant, anti placing himself on the tree of life, ! meat, like the authors above mentioned, but 
seems raised upon that passage in the Iliad, where ; an artful use of it for the proper carrying on of his 
two deities are described as pci thing on the top of ; fable, and for the breaking off the combat between 
an nak m the shape of vultures. j the (wo wainors, who were upon the point of en- 

llis planting himself at the ear of Eve under thq ! gaging. To this we may further add, that Milton 
form of a toad, in order to produce vain dreams and is the more justified in this passage, as we find thn 
imaginations, is a circumstance of the same no- j same noble allegory in holy writ, where a wicked 
tore: as his starting up in his own fonn is wonder-prince, some few hours before he was assaulted and 
fully fine, both in the literal description, and in the ] slam, is said to have been “ weighed in the scales, 
moral which is concealed undei it. Ilia answer , and to have been found wanting.” 
upon his being discovered, and demanded to give an i I must here take notice, under the heart of the 
account tf himself, is conformable to the pude and machines, that Uriel's gliding down to the earth 
intrepidity of his character- ! upon a sun-beam, with the poet’s device to make 

^ linn descend, as well in his return to the sun as in 


" Know >e not, then," said Satan, fill'll with seem, , . 

• Know ye not me 1 Ye knew me mire no mate bis coming from it, is a prettiness that might have 

I'V you, there sitting wheie.yeu durst mu sear, been admired in a little fanciful poet, but seems 

Not 10 know me argues jours, If unknown, below the genius of Milton. The description of the 

e owes o, join tronj, host of armed angels walking their nightly lound in 

Zephon’s rebuke, with the influence it had on Paradise is of another spirit: 

itan, is exquisitely graceful and moral. Satan is , , , 

, , *, - ” , ... , e e ,, S> saving, on he led his radiant files, 

lerward led away to Gabriel, the rhiet ut the Hatalim-the moon- 

i i i i . c .. .. i n _.1_ t r.. b ’ 


batau. is exquisitely graceful ami moral. Satan , , . ., . 

.. i y j ? i i *.i \ e f ,\ no sa\mg. on he leu his radiant files. 

Afterward led away to Gabriel, the rhiet ot (he D.u/hug the muon; 

guardian angels, who kept watch in Paradise. IIis 

disdainful behaviour on this occasion is so remark- 1 as ^ ia ^ account of the hymns v >hicli our first parents 
able a beauty, that the most orduiarv readei cannot j » se<J t( » hral tl "' m >>' those their midnight walks 
but take notice of it Gabriel’s discovering his ap- ; ls altogether divine, and inexpressibly amusing to 
preach at a distance is drawn with gieat strength the imagination. 

and liveliness of imagination . ar <’> 111 thrjast place, to consider the part.i 

,, , , which Adam and Eve act in the fourth book. The 

*• O friends, I hear the tread or ninihle feet I , , . c .1 .1 , , > , ,, , 

llastmg tins way. and now by glimpse discern dcsiriptu.n of them as they first appeared to Satan, 

Jthnriel and /.ephon through the shade. is exquisitely drawn, and sufficient to make the fallen 

And with them comes a third of regal port angel gaze upon them with all that astonishment 

But railed splendour wan , who by his itait all( [ those emotion> of envy, n, which he is ie- 

Anti fierce demeanour seemn the prince* ol hell, /» * 

Mot likely to part hence without contest, presented : 


•' O friend**, I hear the tread of mmhle feet 

thn way, and now by glimpse discern 
Ithurtel and /ephon through the shade. 

And with them cornea a third of regal port 
But faded splendour w.tu , vs ho by his ^ait 
And lierce demeanour seems the prince ot hell. 
Mot likely to part hence without contest, 

Stand firm, for in his look defiance low ’rs " 


'I wo of far nobler shape, erect nrui tall. 

The conference between Gabriel and Qatari I <»od-like erect, with native honour el id 

abounds with sentiment, proper for the occasion,, A ml worthy seem d for i.nbo, look, dmne 

and suitable to the persons of the two speakers. I r l he una^e ol their various Maker shone, 

Satan clothing himself with terror when he pre- j U ruth, wisdom, sanctitude seveu* and puie. 

pares for the combat is truly sublime, and at least Severe but n. ,rue I, Hal freedom utae’. . 

* t.tt »i * J c i , , . i r or contemplation he and valour form u, 

cfpial to Horner e description of Discord, celebrated j >or she and sweet altr.it inc grate, 

by Longinus, nr to that of Fame in V lfgit, w ho are 1 He for t.oil only, she for (mil m Imn 

both represented with their feet standing upon the 1 * lls fair large fund. ami < J*• tuhlinie, ill'll.ioIi 

1 , ., , , i 1 .1,1,1.. Aloolun- rule ttiftl lij .11 mill mi links 

earth, and their heads reaching above the (kinds: , fl ,, m |>n ,i,-d for ,|„, L b „„ ? 

While thus he snake, th' angelic sciu.iilrnn bright I hist ring, hut noL beneath Ins .shi'iildei'. broad 

Turn d fierj red, sharp'ning in mooned horns as ll w,1 \ llol \ u 1,1 her slender i\..ist 

Their phalanx, and began to liem linn round J ,|,r unadorned golden tresses wore 

With ported spears AIlishevell'd, but in wanton ringlets w av'd 

-On th other side Satan alarm'd. s ” P; 11 ''’' 1 lh<1 y ualied on, nor shum. d the sight 

Collecting all his might, dilated stood Hod or angel, fur they thought no ill 

Like d'enerid or Atlas unremuved h ‘> 11:111,1 1,1 Pass’d, the burliest pair 

His stature reach d the shy, anil on jus crest 1 hilt cv " r '■»'>’<’ 111 lo ' e ’ tl,lljrJlt ’ met 

Sat Horror p.ura d There is a fine spirit of poetry in the lines which 

I must here take notice, that Milton is evety follow, wherein they are described as sitting on a 
where full of hints, and sometimes literal trausla- 1 bed of flowers by the side of a fountain, amidst a 
tions, taken front the greatest of the Greek and J mixed assembly of animals. 

Latin poets. But this I may reserve for a discourse The speeches of these two first lovers flow equally 
by ibelf, because I would not break the thread of from passion and sincerity. The professions they 
these speculations, that, are designed for English make to one another are full of warmth; but at the 
readers, with such reflections as would be of no use same tune founded on truth. In a word, they are 


but to the learned. 

I must, however, observe in this place, that the 
breaking off the combat between Gabriel and Sutan, 
by the hanging out of the golden scales in heaven, 
ix a refinement upon Homer’s thought, who tells us, 
that before the battle between Hector and Achilles, 
Jupiter weighed the event of it in a pair of scales.. 
The reader may see the whole passage in the 22d 

Virgil, before the last decisive combat, describes 
Jupiter in the same manner, as weighing the fates 
of Turttus and tineas, Milton, though ne fetched 
this beautiful cncumstance from the Iliad and 
oEneid, doe* not only insert it as a poetical emhellish- 


thc gallantries of Paradise : 

——When Adam, flrstof men- 

“ Sole partner and solo part of all Ihcxe Joys, 

Dearer thyself than nil,- 

But let us over prano Hun, and extol 
' Hu bounty, following our delightful task, 

To prune these growing plants, nnd lend theso flow'rs, 
Which were H Unlxome, yet with thee were sweet " 
To whom thus Eve reply'll: “ O thou for whom. 

And from whom, 1 was form'd, flesh of thy flesh, 

And without whom am to no end, mjr guide 
And head, what thou hast sahl Is just nnd right. 

For we to Him indeed all praises owe, 

And dally (hanks; 1 chiefly, who enjoy 
bo far the happier lot, enjoying thee 
Pre-eminent by so much odds, while thou 
Like consort to thyself const no where find,” fita 
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The remaining part of Eve's speech, in which 
she gives an account of herself upon her first crea* 
tion, and the manner in which she was brought to 
Adam, is, I think, as beautiful a passage as any in 
Milton, or perhaps in any other poet whatsoever. 
These passages are all worked off with so much art, 
that they arc capable of pleasing the most delicate 
reader without offending the most severe. 

“ That day I oft remember, when from aloe])," &e 

A port of less judgment and invention than this 
great nut hoi, would have found it vety tliHi* ult to 
have tilled these tender parts of the poem with sen¬ 
timents proper ioj a state of innocence; to have 
described the warmth of love, and the piofessior.s of 
it, without aitifiee or hypeibole; to have made the 
man speak the most endearing things without de¬ 
scending from Ins natural dignity, and the woman 
leeeiving them without departing from the modesty 
n( her character; in a word, to adjust the preroga¬ 
tives of wisdom and beauty, and make each appear 
to the other m its proper foree and loveliness'. This 
mutual subordination of the two sexes is vvouder- 
i fully kept uj) in the whole poem, as particularly in 
i (lie spccc h of Eve I have before mentioned, and 
upon the conclusion of it m the following lines; 

| So Hjmkt* our general mother find with ejes 

1 Of tonjiikja! at trillion uii reprov'd, 

! Aiul meek suiiendei. h-ilf-tmbitiring h .m <1 

On our hrst I itboi , half her * well niff hie.ist 
Naked met Ms under tin* (liming ^old 
, Of he/ loose tresses hid, he in <ldiL,ht 

Holh of her beauty aril submiMive < banns 
Smil’d with superior love - —- 

i The poet adds, that the devil turned away with 
| envy at the sight of so much happiness. 

We have anothei view of om lust patents in then 
1 evening iliscouisos, which is lull of pleasing image- 
; and sentiments suitable to their condition and < h.i- 
! ranters. The speech ot Herein paituular, is dressed 
up in such a soil and natural turn of words and 
sentiments, as cannot lie sufficiently admired. 

| I shall close my reflections upon tins hook with 
| observing the masterly tiansitiou which the poet 
' makes to their evening worship in too following 
! lines 

’tlius at tta-ir shatlj ledge .unv'il, both stood, 

Both turned, and under open skj ador'd 

't he tied lhat made hath sky. air. eailti, mid heav'n, 

Which lliey beheld, tin* moon’s resplendent ylolte, 

And stariy pole " Ihon also mad st lire night, 

Makci oininpoterd, and tlion the day ’ N r 

Mott of the moijlcin heroic poets have imitated 
the ancients, in beginning a speech without pre¬ 
mising that the person said tints or thus; hut as it 
is easy to mutate the ancients in the omission ot two 
or thiee words, it requires judgment to do it in such 
u manner as they shall not be missed, and that the 
speech tnay begin naturally without them. There 
is a fine instance of this kind out of Homer, in the 
twenty-third chapter of Longinus.—L. 
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—Ad hurautn nicer re grasi deduc t! <?t a _,d * 

Hor Ars l'oot. v 1!0 

• 

-Chief wrings her soul, and heads it down to mirth 

Francis. 

It is often said, after a man has heard a story 
with extraordinary ciieumstances, “ it is a very good 
one, if it be true but as for the following relation, 

[ should be glad weie 1 sure it were false. It is 
told with such simplicity, and there are so many art¬ 


less touches of distress in it, that I fear it comes too 
much from the heaif— 

“ Mr. Spectator,- 

“ Some years ago it happened that I lived ill the 
same house with a young gentleman of merit, with 
whose good qualities I was so much taken, as to 
make it my endeavour to show as many as I was 
able in myself Familiar converse improved general 
civilities into an unfeigned passion on both sides. 
He watched an opportunity to declare himself .to 
me , and 1, who could not export a man of so groat 
an estate as his, received his addicsses in such terms, 
as gave hint no icason to believe I was displeased 
with them, though I did nothing to make him think 
me more easy than was decent. II is father was a 
veiy haul worldly man, and proud; so that there 
was no reason to believe he would easily he brought 
to think there was anv thing in any woman's person, 
or character, that could balance the disadvantage o f 
an unequal tin tune. In the mean time the son con¬ 
tinued ins application to me, and omitted no occa¬ 
sion of demonstrating the most disinterested passion 
imaginable to me: and in plain direct t'-rms offered 
to marry me pnvatelv, and keep it so til! he should 
lie so happy as to gam his lathei’s approbation, oi 
become possessed of Ins estate. I passionately loved 
Inin, and you will believe 1 did not deny such a one 
what was my intciist also to giant. However, I 
was not so voting as not to take the precaution of 
eairymg with me a faithful savant, who had been 
also my mothet’s m.ud, to be present at the cere¬ 
mony. 'When that was gver. L demanded a*certi¬ 
ficate to bo signed by the‘minister, my husband, and I 
the v’i v nut I just yin v -jfoke of. After onr nuptials, ; 
we conversed together very lamiltaily in the same 1 
house ; but the lestraints we weie geneially under, ! 
and the interviews we had being stolen and inter- j 
lupted, made our behaviour to each other have j 
rather the impatient loudness which is visible in j 
levels, than the regular and gratified affection which, i 
is to be obseived in man and wife. Tins observa- j 
turn made the falli 't' very anxious for lus son, and ; 
pies- him t” .1 match he had in his eye lor him. To 
iclieve my husband fiom this importunity, and con¬ 
ceal the seciel ot our marriage, which 1 had reason 
to know would not be long m my power m town, it 
was involved that I should lclire into a remote place 
m the rountiy, and convei.se under feigned names 
hv lettei We long continued tins way ot commerce ; 
and 1 with my needle, a few books, and leading over 
and over my husband's lettei.s, passed my time in a 
icsigned expectation of better days. Be pleased to 
take notice, that within four months after I left nxf 
husband I was delivered of a daughter, who (lied 
within a few hours after her birth. This accident, 
and the retired manner of life I led, gave criminal 
hopes to a neighbouring brute of a country gentle¬ 
man, whose folly was the si nice of all my affliction 
This rustic is one of those rich clowns who’supply 
the want of all manner of breeding by the neglect of 
it, und with noisy tnnth, half understanding, and 
ample fortune, fence themselves upon persons and 
things, without any sense of time or place. The poor 
ignorant people where I lay concealed, and now 
passed for a widow, wondered I could bo so shy and 
strange, as they called it, to the *squire ; and wero 
Imbed hv him to admit lam whenever he thought 
fit: I happened to be silting in a little parlour which 
belonged to my own part of the house, and musing 
over one of the fondest of my husband’s letters, in 
which I always kept the certificate of my mania™ 
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when this rude fellow came in, and, with the nauseous 
famility of such unbred brutes, snatched the papo.s 
out ot my hand. I was immediately under so gicat 
a concern, that I threw myself at his feet, and 
begged of him to return them. lie, with the same 
odious pretence to freedom and gaiety, swoie he 
would rend them. I grew more importunate, he 
more curious, till at last, with an indignation arising 
from a passion I then first discovered in him, he 
threw the papers into the file, swearing that bince 
he was not to read them, the man who writ them 
should never he so happy as to have me read them 
over agaiu. It is insignificant to tell you my tears 
and reproaches made the boisterous calf leave the 
room ashamed and out of countename, when I had 
leisure to ruminate on this accident with more than 
oidinary sorrow. However, such was then my con¬ 
fidence in ri.y husband, that I writ to linn the mis¬ 
fortune, and desired another paper of the same kind. 
He deferred writing two or three posts, and at last 
answered me in general, that he could not then 
send me what I asked for; but when he could find 
a proper conveyance, I should he sure to have it. 
From this time his letters wcie more cold even day 
than the other, and, as lie giew indifferent, I grew 
jealous. This has at last hiought me town, where 
I find both the witnesses of my mairuge dead, and 
(hat my husband, after tbiec months’ cohabitation, 
has buried a young lady whom he man led in obe¬ 
dience to his father. In a word he shuns and dis¬ 
owns me. Should I come to the house and conl'iont 
j him, the father would join in supporting him against 
me, though he believed my tloiy. should I talk it 
I te. the world, what reparation can I expect for an 
I injury I cannot make out ? I believe he means to 
I bring me, through necessity, to resign my preten- 
I sions to him tor some piovismn tor my life; hut I 
will dip first. Prav bid linn remember what lie said, 
j and how ho was dial mod when he laughed at the 
heedless discovery I often made of myself, let him 
: remember how awkward I was in my indifference 
\ towards him before company ask him, how I, who 
I could never conceal my love for him, at hi.s own re¬ 
quest can pint with him for ever'’ Oh, Mr. Spec¬ 
tator, sensible spirits know no indifference m inar- 
! riage: what then do you think is my pieicmg 

affliction ?-1 leave you to represent my distress 

your own way, m whnh I desne you to bo speedy, 
jf you have compassion for innocence exposed to 
infamy. 

j T. “ Oita via." 
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, -Moilo vir, n>od<r fu'imua—Vino 

Sometimes ;i irao, pometmies a woman * 

[ Thk journal with which I presented my reader on 
; Tuesday last, has brought me in several letters with 
I accounts of many private lives cast into that form, 
j I have the “ Rake’s Journal,” the “ Sot’s Journal," 

I the “ Whoremaster’s Journal,” and among several 
] others, a very curious piece, entitled, ‘‘The Journal 
of a Mohock.” By these instances, I find that the 
intention of my last Tuesday’s paper has been mis¬ 
taken by many of my readers. I did not design so 
much to expose vice as idleness, and aimed at those 
persons who passed away their time rather in trifles 

* This motto not to lie found in Vinfil, was probably quoted 
■ from memory. Instead of (be following Hues ■ 

—Etjuvenls quondam, nunc la-mlna.—V iro. zEn. vl. ddS. 

A mao before, now to a woman chang’d- 


| and iinpeitiuence, than in crimes and immoralities, 

| Olfi imes of tins latter kind are not to be dallied with, 
or treated in so ridiculous a manner In short, my 
journal only bolds up folly to the light, and shows 
the disagrecaldetless of such actions as are indiffe¬ 
rent in themselves, and blameahle only as they pio- 
ceed from creatures endowed with reason. 

I My following correspondent, who calls herself 
| Clariuda, is such a journalist as I require. She 
1 seems by her letter to he placed iu a modisluetate of 
indifference between vice and virtue, and to ho ,us- 
: ceptihle of either, were there proper pains taken 
with her. Ilad her journal been filled with gallon- 
! tries, or such occurrences as hud shown her wholly 
divested of her natural innocence, notwithstanding 
it might have been more pleasing to the gcneiabty 
of readers, I should not have published it . hut as it 
j is only the picture of a lazy life, filled with a fashion- 
| able kind of gaietv and laziness, I shall set down 
five days of it, ns I have received it from the hand 
of my fair cor respondent. 

“ Di.au Mn. Srn 1ATOK, 

“ You baying set your readeis aa cxeicise in one 
| of your last week’s papers, I have performed mine 
j acfouling to your orders, and herewith send it you 
j enclosed. You must know, Mr. Sl’fcc tator, that I 
am a maiden lady of a good fortune, who have had 
; several good matches offered me for these ten years 
last past, and have at present warm applications 
made to me by ‘A Yeiy Pielty Fellow.’ As I am 
at my own disposal, l come up to town every winter, 
and pass my time in it after the manner you will 
find in the following journal, which 1 began to 
write the very day after your Spectator upon that 
subject.” 

Tuesday night. Could not go to sleep till one ill 
the morning fur thinking of my journal, 
i Weilni'iilay. From ei*t till ten. Drank two 
I dishes of chocolate in bed, and fell asleep after them. 

\ From ten to eleven. Ate a slice of bread and 
j butte), drank a dish of bohea, and read the Spec- 

T A TOR. 

Fiom eleven to one. At my toilette; tiied a new 
hood. Gave orders for Veny to he combed and 
washed. Mem. I look best in blue. 

From one till half an hour after two. Drove to 
the ’Change. Cheapened a couple of funs. 4 

; Till four. At dinner. Mem. Mr. Froth passed 
by iu his now liveries. 

From four to six Dressed; paid a visit to old 
Lady Blit lie and her sister, having before heard 
they were gone out of town that day. 

From six to eleven. At basset. Mem. Never 
set again upon the ace of diamonds. 

Thursday. From eleven at night to eight in the 
morning. Dreamed that l punted* to Mr. Froth. 

! From eight to ten. Chocolate. Read two acts 
in Aurengzebe a-bed. 

! From ten to eleven. Tea-table. S»nt to borrow 
: Lady Faddlc’s Cupid for Veny. Read the play¬ 
bills. Received a letter from Mr. Froth. Mem. 
Lixjsed it up in my strong box. 
j Rest of the morning. Fontange, the tire-yeoman, 
*her account of my Lady Blithe’s wash. Broke a 
i tooth in my little tortoise-shell comb. Sent Frank 
! to know how my Lady Hectic rested after her mou- 
! key’s leaping out at window. Looked pale. Fon¬ 
tange tells me my glass is not true. Dressed by 
! thiee. 

* A term in the game of basnet J 
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' From three t<> four. Dinner cold before l sat 
down. 

From four to eleven. Saw company. Mr. Froth’s 
opinion of Milton. Ilts accounts of the Mohocks. 
Ilis fancy for a pincushion. Picture in the liil of 
his snuff-box. Old Lady Faddle promises me her 
woman to cut my hair. Lost live guineas at crimp. 

Twelve o’clock at night. Went to bed. 

Friday. Eight in the morning, A-bed. Iicurl 
over all Mr. Froth’s letters. Cupid and Veny. 

Ten o’clock. Stayed within all day, not at home. 

Fiom ten to twelve." In conference with tny 
niantua.maker. Suited a suit of ribands. Broke 
my blue china cup. 

From twelve to one. Shut myself up in my 
chamber, practised Lady Betty Modlcy’s shuttle.* 

One in the afternoon. Called lor my flowered 
handkerchief. Worked half a violet loaf in it. Eyes 
avhed and head out of Older. Threw by my work, 
and read over (he lenianung part of Aurcngo.be. 

From thiee to four. Dined 

Fiotn foui to twelve. Changed iny mind, dressed, 
went abroad, and played at crimp till midnight. 
Found Mis. Spitcly at home. Conveisatwn : Mis. 
BulUaut's necklace false stones. Old Lady I.ovc- 
day going to he man led to a young fellow that is 
not worth a groat. Miss True gone into the coun¬ 
try. Tom Tovvnley lias led hair. Mem. Mrs. 
Spitcly whispered in my car, that she had something 
to toll me about 51i. Fioth; I am sure it is not hue. 

Between twelve aud one. Dieamtd that Mr. 
Fioth lay at my feet, and called me Indamora. 

Satuulaij. Bust at eight o’clock m the iiiorinug 
Sat down to my toilette. 

Plum eight to nine. Shifted a patch for half an 
Imur before 1 could determine it. Fixed it above 
my left eye-brow. 

Fiom nine to twelve. Drank niv tea and dressed. 

Fiom twelve to two. At chapel. A gleat deal 
of good company. Mem The thud air in the new 
opeia. Lady Blithe dressed nightfall). 

From three to four. Dined Miss Kitty i ailed 
upon me to go to the opera before 1 was iisen Ironi 
table. 

From dinner to six. Drank tea. Turned off a 
footman for being lude to Veny. 

Six o’clock. Weut to the opera. I did not see 
Mr. Froth till the beginning ot the second act. Mi. 
Froth talked to a gentleman m a black vng bowed 
to a lady m the trout box. Mr. Fioth and Ins friend 
clapped Nlcolini iu the third ait. Ml. Froth cued 
out “ Aucora.” Mr. Froth led me to my ihair. 1 
I think he squeezed my hand. 

[ Eleven at night. Went to lied Melancholy 
| dreams, Methouglit Nicoliui Mud he was Mr. Fioth. 
j Sunday. Indisposed. 

Monday. Eight o’clock. Waked by Miss Kitty 
Anrcngzehe lay upon the chair by me. Kitty ic- 
peated without book the eight best lines m the play 
Went in our mobsf to the dumb man, aeiordmg to 
appointment. Told me that my lover’s name be¬ 
gan with a G. Mem. The conjuror]; was within a 
letter of Mr. Froth's name, &e. 

• 

“ Upon looking hack into this journal, I find that 
I am at a loss to know whether I pass my time weH 
or ill; and indeed never thought of considering 
how I did it before I perused your speculation upon 
j that subject. I scarce fmd a single action in these 


* A pace of affix ted precipitation, 
t A huddled economy of ilrese *0 called. 
| Duncan Cainpbel 
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I five days that I can thoroughly approve of, except 
in the working upon the violet-leaf, which I am re¬ 
solved to finish the first day I am at leisure. As 
for Mr. Froth and Veny, I did not think they took 
up so lunch of my time and thoughts as f find they 
do upon my journal. The latter of them I will turn 
off, il you insist upon it; and if Mr. Froth does not 
bring matters to a conclusion very suddenly, I Will 
not let my life run away in a dream. 

“ Your humble Servant, 

“ Clarinda.” 

To resume one of the morals of my first paper» 
and to confirm Clarinda in her good inclinations, I 
would have her consider what a pietty figure she 
would make among posterity, weie the history of hei 
whole life published like these five days of it. I 
shall conclude my paper with an epitaph written by 
an urrceilain author on Sir l'lnlip Sidney’s sister, a 
lady who seems to have been of a temper very much ! 
diftercnt fiom that ot Clarmda. The lust thought of 
it is so very noble, that I dare say my leader will 
paidon me the quotation. 

ON THK COt.NTEiS DOWAGER OF PEMBROKE. 

■' t'liitemealti tills marble hearse 
Lies the subJiM t of all verse, 

Sidney ■- sister. Pembroke s mother; 

Death ere thou hast kill d another, 

Fair and learn d, and yood as she, 

'time shall throw a datl at thee " ' 

L. 
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O inrv.e m tcrris annn.e, et eiele-liuni manes! 

Pints Sat. 11 . 61 . 

O souls, in whom no heavenly fire is found. 

Flat nnmls, and eier grovelling un the ground '* 

Drvujin, 

“ Mr. Sri ciAiuu, 

“ The materials you have collected towards a 
genetal history of clubs, make so bright a part of 
your SrixI't.A'i ions, that I tlituk it is hut a justice 
we all owe the learned world, to furnish you with 
such assistances as may pnm.ote (hat useful work. 
For this reason 1 could not toibear communicating 
to you some imperfect informations of a set of men 
(if you will allow them a place in that species of 
being) who have lately erected themselves into a 
nocturnal fiatcrmty, under the title of the Mohock- 
cluh, a name borrowed it seems fiom H sort of can¬ 
nibals in India, who subsist upon plundering aud 
devouring all the nations about them. ’Die presi¬ 
dent is stvlcd ‘ Emperoi of the Mohocks;’ and his 
arms are aTuikisli iresernt, which his imperial ma¬ 
jesty bears at pi'-sent in a vciy extraordinary man 
nor engraved upon Ins forehead. Agreeable to their 
name, the avowed design of tlicii institution is mis¬ 
chief, and upon Lhis foundation all their rules and 
ordeis aio framed. An outrageous ambition of doing 
all possible hurt to their tel low-creatines, is the 
great cement of their assembly, and the only qualifi¬ 
cation required in the members. In order to exert 
this principle in its full strength mid perfection, 
they take care to drink themselves to a pitch, that 
is, beyond the possibility of attending to any mo¬ 
tions of reason or humanity ; thou make a general 
sally, and attack all that are so uufoituuato as to 
walk the streets through which they putt ole. Some 

* The motto prefixed to this paper in its original form in 
folio, was taken from Juvenal. 

S,tvU inter «e conventt ends. 

Even boara with be.in a^iee. 
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are knocked clown, others stabbed, others cut and ' Margaret Clark, I pray you let affection excuse pre¬ 
carbonadoed. To put the watch to a total rout, aud i sumption. Having been so lmppy as to enjoy the 
mortify some of those inoffensive militia, is reckoned ( sight of your sweet countenance and comely body, 
a coup-J'ictat. The particular taleuts by which j sometimes when I had occasion to buy treacle or 
these misanthropes are distinguished finm one an- • liquorish powder at the apothecary’s shop, l am so 
other, consist m the various kinds of barbarities I enainouied with you, that l cau no mote keep close 
which they execute upon their prisoners. Some are ! my Homing desires to become your servant.* And 
celebrated for a happy dexterity m tipping the lion I am the moic bold now to write to your sweet self, 
upon them; which is performed by squeezing tlie because I am now my own man, and may match 
nose flat to the face, and boring out the ejes with ! where 1 please; for my father is taken avgay, and 
then fingers. Others are called the dancing-mas- now I am come to my living, which is ten yard laud, 
ters, and teach their scholars to cut cupeis; hy j and a house, and there is never a yard laud f in 
runuiug swords through their legs; a new invention, I out field, but it is as w ell w ortb ten pounds a yi ar 
whether originally t rench I cannot tell A thud ! as a thief is woitli a halter, and all my brothers and 
are the tumblers, whose office it is to set women on I sisters are provided for besides, I have good house- 
their heads, and commit certain indecencies, oi j hold stuff', though I say it, both brass and pewtei, 
rather barbarities, on the limbs which they expose, j linens and woollens; and though my house be 
But these I forbear to mention, because they cannot thatched, yet, if you and 1 match, it shall go haul 
hut be very shockiug to the leader as well as the ; hut I will have one halt of it slated. If you think 
Spectator. In this manner they cariy on a war j well of tins motion, I will wait upon you as soon as 
against maukmd, and hy the standing maxims of. my new clothes aie made, and hay-harvest is in. I 

their policy, arc to enter into no alliances hut one, could, though I say it, have grind.’ Tbo 

and that 19 offensive and defensive with all bawdy- 1 lost is tom off; and postenty must be contented to 
houses in general, of which they hase det hired them- know, that Mis Maigarct Claik was veiy pretlv; 
selves protectors and giiaiantees. j but arc left in the dark as to the name of her 

“ I must own, Sn, these are only hioken, ineohe- , lover.—T. 

rent memoirs of flics wonderful '■«< icty ; hut tlie\ aie j - 

'the best 1 hare been vet able to niocure loi, being' x , , n.ireneTue *«»T>nri n i.s 

but of late established, it is not iijm tor a just ins- , 1 ’ 

tory; and, to he serious, the chief design of tins \ 
trouble is to hinder it tionr ever being so. You 1 
have been pleased, out of a concern I'm the good ot I 
your countrymen, to act, under the (harm ter of: 

Spectator, not only the part of a looker-on, but an j 
overseer of their actions , and whenever such o’lor- I 
nuties as this infest the town, we immediately fly to 
you for redress. I have reason to believe, that some 
thoughtless youngsters, out ot a false notion ot , 
bravery, and an immoderate fondness to be distin- 1 
guished for fellows ol tire, .'ie insensibly burned 
into this senseless, scandalous pioject. Such will 

probably stand comm ted by you. reproofs, ospeci- ' atl att()mitllf 4 y0l ,i,g fellow’s first discovering his 
allv it you mf 01 m them that it is not coinage for SM(m t(J , lN The young ladv was one, 

half a score id ows, mad with wine and lust, to set , t , w h<. had long hetore conceived a favour 

upon two 01 three subtler than themselves; and 1 „,,| e ( ,pm,ou of him, and was still .11 hopes that lie 
that the manners of Indian savages aie not V v uul <l some tl me 01 other mane his advances. A. 


-Qiml (lustra simulacra fu^acia capias' 

Quod pt*u*t i*>l inistju.im rjiuxi anus axoitcic, perues 
l^l.i rcpn< tisi.r, qu.ini forms, una^mis uni hi a e&t, 

Nil lubcf nla sui tin uni \rmtqiie, ni.\ncl<iue 
'i t’cum dueemt, m tu dutfdur pn^is 

Ovid, Mctam In 432 

(From ihc fable of Narcissus ) 

'V Ini could, fond >ontb. tins helpless pa**- on mo\ e 7 
\\ li.it kindled in Hum* llns mipdu d lo\c 
•1 hy *>ivi> w.inn bluih vwlluu the water clows 
W illi thee the '.Hour tl shadow < omes and yues , 

H> empty bcniij on thy si 11 i plies, 

Step thou usiidc, and the Ii ail < banner dies—A ddison 

Win. IIoM.vcfrtm diveiled us 1 i^t night with 



iry, lecounneiiding 
small surpnse of her who languished for him in sc 
cref, he told them, with a more than ordinary serious¬ 
ness, that his heait had been long engaged to one 
whose name lie thought himself obliged in honour 


ccive any impressions from yum admonitions. But 
1 beg you would recommend to their peui'al vour 
ninth Speculation, They may thcie be taugbt to 
take warning from the club of Duellists, and bo 
nut mind, that the common fate of those men of . t 7c<mceal7 but tha?he could Vh.w"Ter meture ui 
honour, was to be banged thc J u | 0 f hls sn uft-hox. The young lady, who found 

am, .ii herself most sensibly touched by tins confession, took 

“March ID, '■ k our most numoie Servant,_ t ___ 

1711-12. ‘ Bmi. anthkoi’Bs.” * Tins letter was really convoyed, m the manner here men- 

1 boned. to a Mrs. Cole, tlio wife of n cliurlrsli attorney, in or 
r n i ., „ , , , ! near Northampton, who would not suffer tier to correspond 

i he following letter is of a quite contrary nature ; W1 q, body. It was written by a substantial freeholder m 
but I add it here, that the reader may observe, at Northamptonshire, whose name was Crab riel Bullock and 
the same view, how amiable ignorance may be, k lwi ‘ tl > hlwlB *»y hl » rn ™ (1 u,e Ingenious antiquary, Mr 

when it is shown in its sirmilinties ■ and h„w do Browrto Willis. Mrs. Cantrell, niece to Mrs Cole, fortunately 

watn 11 is Shown in Its Simplli Hies , ami How do- r< . n „, in |, trfrt „ hat wa , ( om off from the Idler by a child m 

testable ill barbarities. it is written by an holiest [gay, so that it is given hero entire on good authority.—1’ 

countryman to his mistress, aud came to the hands "_ good matches amongst my neighbours My mother, 

of a lady of good sense, wrapped about a thread- t >eac « 1,fi * ,lh bcr,oul! Ul ° good old gentlewoman, lws left 

if... i_I. ., .ii „ , rue good store of household linen of her own spinning, a chest 

| 1 , who has long kept it by her as an image of ^ full If you and t lay our means together, it shall go hard but 

artless \ove. < I will pave the way to do well. Your loving servant till 

death. Mister Gubnel Bullock, now rtiy father b dead.** 

“ To he > I Peru much reined, Mrs, Mari/aret Claik. ! ’ A yard land ft nrgata terra) in soma couuUes contains 

,, , , , , , 20 acres, m sums 24, and in others 30’ acres c 1 land ,—Lei 

L.nve[y, aud O that I could write loving Mrs. . Termet de la. Ley. Ed. 1667 
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the fust opportunity that offered of snatching his 
box out of his hand. lie seemed desirous of re¬ 
cording it; but finding her resolved to look into 
the lid, begged her, that, if she slioujd happen to 
know tho person, she would not reveal her name. 
Upon lurrying it to the window, she was very 
agreeably sutprised to find there was nothing within 
the lid hut a little looking-glass; on which, after she 
had viewed lierown face with more pleasure than ever 
she had done before, she returned the box with a 
smile, telling him she could not but admire lus 
choice. 

Will, fancying that this story took, immediately 
fell into a dissertation on the usefulness of looking- 
glasses ; and, applying himself to me, asked it' thcie 
were any looking-glasses m the times of the Clocks 
and Uotuans ; for that he had often observed, in the 
translations of poems out ol those languages, that 
people generally talked of seeing themselves m 1 
wells, fountains, lakes, and liveis. Kav, say she, 1 j 
remember Mr. Dryden, in his Ovid, tells us of a ] 
swinging-fellow, called Polypheme, that made Use of j 
the sea for his looking-glass, and could never diess 
himself to advantage but m a calm. 

My friend Will, to show us the whole compass of 
his learning upon this subject, further mloriued us, 
that there weie still seveial nations in the world so 
very Laibaious as not to have any looking glasses 1 
among them; and that he hail lately lead a voyage 
to the South Sea, in wlin.li it is =aiii that the holies j 
of dull always diesaed then heads over a basin of 
water. • 

I am the more partieulai in my ai fount of Will’s 
last night's lecture mi these natm.il minors, as it j 
reruns tn hear some relation to the following letter, j 
which I leeeued the day before. 

“ Sin, 

“ 1 have read your last Satin day’s obsei ration-, 
on the fourth book ot Milton with gie.it sail dart ion, 
and am particularly pleased with the hidden initial 
which you have taken notice of tn several parts*! 
the poem. The design of tins letter is to dosuc 
your thoughts, whcthci (lieio may not also be some 
moral com lied under that place in the same book, 
where the poet lets us know, tliat the first woman 
immediately after her cieatn.n ran to a lookmg- 
glilss, and became so enamoured of her own fate, 
that she had never lemovcd to View any of the other 
works of uatuie, had she not been led off to a man ? 

If you think fit to set down the whole passage limn 
Milton, your readeis will be able to judge for them¬ 
selves, and the quotation will not a lutlc eonlubute 
to the tilling up ot your paper. 

“ Your humble Servant, 

“ H T.” 

The last consideration urged by my ijuenst is so 
strong, that I cannot forbear closing with it. The 
passage he alludes to is part of five's speech to 
Adam, and one of the most beautiful passages in 
the whole poem ■ 

Tliat clay 1 oft remember, w hen ftom sleep 
1 first await'd, and found mysoif rrpoM d 9 

Under a shade of iWis, much worn! non whore 
And what I was*, whence thither burnghf, and huw. § 

Not distant fur from thence a iminmirm^ sound 
Of waters issu’d from a cave, and spread 
Into a liquid plain, and stood unmov d, 

Pure as th expanse of heaven : I thither wont 
With unexpeneiufd thought, and hud me down 
On the green hank, to look into the clear 
Smooth lake, tliat to me seem'd another sky 
Ah I bent dew ti to look, just opposite 
A shape within the watery gleam appear'd. 


Bending to look on me; I started bark, 

It started back, but pleas’d I soon return’d. 

Pleas'd it return'd ns soon with answering looks 
Of sympathy and love ■ there I had fix’d 
Mine eyes till now, and piu'd with vain desire. 

Had not a voice thus warn'd me “ What thou seen, 
what there thou soest, hor creature, is thyself- 
with thee It came and goes* but follow me, 

And I will bring thee where no shadow stays 
a by coming and thy soft embrm <>«, he 
Whoso imago thou art, lum thou shall enjoy , 
Inseparably thine : to him uhalt hour 
Multitudes like thyself, and thence he called 
Mother of human race ” What could 1 do. 

But follow straight, invisibly thus led? 

Till I enpy'd thee, fair indeed and tall, 

Under a plantain, yet, mefhought, less fair. 

Less winning soft, less amiably mild, 

Than that smooth wa'cry image, back T turn'd ; 

Thou following cry’dst aloud, ** Return, fair Eve! 

W horn fly’st thou ? Whom thou fly si, of him thou urt, 1 
Ih> tlchh, lus bone, to give thee bung, I lent ’ 1 

Out of my side to thee, nearest my heart. 

Substantial life, to have thee by my side, 

Heneefoi(h an individual solace dear; . 

Part of my soul, 1 seek thee, and then claim 
My oilier lull p —With that thy gentle hand ! 

Seiz’d mine, I yielded, and from that Umc sco j 

IIow beauty is excellM by manly grace 
And wisdom, winch alone is truly fair. ! 

bo spake our general mother— - j 


No. 320.] FRIDAY, MARCH H 1711-12. 

Iiiiliis.iin Duimen lurr's rihenea, 

Kuhusi.cfjm- h.rc-i, at \ uthuu c.inum I 

'l null', i-\iil»;e niuinci'ml salt, 

Nu< '-linns uli .iilulterls 

Si non—— lion Lib m Od in I 

of wall liful .loiis an odious ward 
Hirtit well out- hapless s11gi„ Kiiard, 

When in a tower i f brass earner it, 

* By mi^lilv bars of su-ul *erur .1, 

Altliouah by /..-alal rake hells loud 
Wilh all Ihetr luidiii^ht arts purnieil. 

Had nol--—- t it ANcis, sol u p. TT. 

*0 Vi-TVl) 

Po to her faults a little blind, 
lli lo tier cirlbrs very hind, 

And < hip \ our jia.Ii-K k un her uand —Pcuiock 

Mil. Spl.l j’ATOIt, 

“ Yolk correspondent's lettei relating to ten tune. 
Imnteis, ami your aiilisocjuout discourse upon it, 
have given me encouragement to tend you a state 
of mv cast-, by which you writ see, that the matter 
i complained of is a common grievance both to city 
and eo.iiiiiy. 

“ 1 am a country gentleman of between five and 
six thousand a ye.ii. It is my misfortune to have a 
very fine park and an ouly daughter; upon which 
nccount I have been so plagued with deer-stealers 
and lops, that tni these four years past 1 have scarce 
enjoyed a moment'a rest. I look upon myself to ho 
m a state of war, and am forced to keep a con¬ 
stant watch in my seat, as a governor would do that 
commanded a town on the frontier of an enemy’s 
country. I have indeed pretty well secured my 
park; having for this purpose provided myself of 
four keepers, who are left-handed, and handle a 
quarter-stall' beyond any other fellows m the coun¬ 
try. And for the guard of my house, besides a 
bund of pensioner-matrons and an old maiden re¬ 
lation whom 1 keep on constant duty, I have bhtn- 
dcibusses always charged, and fox-gins planted in 
private places about my garden, of which I have 
given frequent notice in the neighbourhood; yet so 
it is, that in spile of all my care, I shall every now 
and then have a saucy rascal ride by, reconnoitring 
(as I think you eall it) under my windows, as 
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sprucely dressed as if he were going to a ball. I j Indian pigod. Il'thifrto I found her demands rose 
am aware of this way of attacking a mistress on upon eveiy concession; and had she gone on, I had 
liorsebatk, having heard that it is a common practice I been ruined ; but by good fortune, with her third, 
m Sonin; and have therefore taken care to remove j winch was Peggy, the height of her imagination 
my daughter from the road-side of the house, and came down to the corner of a venison-pasty, and 
to lodge her next the garden. But to cut short my j hi ought her once even upon her knees to gnaw off 
story. What can a man do after all ? I durst not the eais of a pig fiom the spit. The gratifications 
stand for member of parliament last election, for of her palate were easily piefcrred to those ot her 
fear of some ill consequence from my being off my vanity : and sometimes a partridge, or a quail, or a 
post. What I would therefore desire of you is, to wheat-car, or the pestle of a laik, were cheerfully 
piomotc a project I have set on foot, and upon purchased, nay, I could be contented though I were 
which I have written to some of my lricmls, and to feed her with green-peas in Apnl, or themes m 
that is, that core may be taken to secure our daugli- May. But with the babe she now goes, she is 
ters bylaw, as well us our deer; and that some | turned girl again, and fallen to eating of chalk, pie- 
honest gentleman, of a public spirit, would move ] tending it will make the child’s skin white; and 
for leave to bring in a bill tor the better pieserviiig i nothing will stive her hut I must hear her company, 


of the female game. to prevent its having a shade of my brown. In this, 

“ I am, Sn, however, 1 have ventured to deny her. No longer 

“ Youi humble Servant.” ago than yesterday, as we were corning to town, she 

. •• i t-i i *-• nr i , i-n saw a panel of crows, so heartily at breakfast on a 

’ • | piece ol horse-llesh, that she had an invincible dc- 

“ Mr. Strata ion, jsire to partake with them, and (to my infinite sur- 

“ Here is a young man walks by our door every prise) begged the coachman to cut her off'a slice, as 
day about the dusk of the evening. lie looks up at if it vieie for himself, which the fellow did; and a* 
my window, as if to see me; and if I steal lowjids soon as she came home, she fell to it with such an 

it to peep at him, he turns another way, and looks appetite, that she seemed lather to devour than eat 

frightened at finding what he was looking for. The it. What her next sally will be I cannot guess; 
air is very cold; and pray let him know, that, it he j but, in the meantime, my request to you is, that if 
knocks at the door, he will be earned to the parlour , tbeie be any way to come at these wild uuaccount- 
fire, and I will come down soon after, and give him j able rovings ot imagination by reason and argument, 


No 327.] SATURDAY, MARCH 15,1711-12. 

— Major rcrimi milii nascitur erilo — Viro ,-Eii in IS 
A larger steoe of action is display'd— Drsijvv 

Wk were told in the foregoing book, how the evil 


an opportunity to bleak his iniud. you’d speedily afford us yuur assistance. Tins ex- 

“ I am. Sir, coeds the grievance of pin-money; and l think in 

“ Your most humble Servant. every settlement tin re ought to be a clause inserted, 

“Mcky Com i it. that the fathei should bo answerable for the longings 

.- , of his daughter. But I shall impatiently expect 

If I observe lie cannot speak, I 11 give him time f f , hls Ul , lltcl . mi ^ 1 

to recover himself, and ask him how he does. .. Sir , youi most obliged and 

“ Dear Sin, “ Most faitblul humble Servant, 

“ I beg you to punt this without delay, and by ^ 1 

the first opportunity give us the natuiai causes ot j <* Let me know whether you think the next child 
longing in women * or put me out ot tear that my j will love hoises as much as Molly does china- 

wile will one time or other be delivered of something j whic.”_T. 

as monstrous as any tlung that has \ct appealed to j .__ 

the world: for they say the child is to bivu a reseni- ! , . _ , 

hiance oi what was desired by the mother. I have 1 ^*° 327-] SATURDAY, MAHC H If), 1711-12. 
been married upwards ot six yeai>, have had i mr —Major rrrum mihi nasciturt»rdo—V im .Eii >it 4S 

children and my wife is uow big with the frth. The a larger scono of action is display'd Dimnv 

expenses she has put me to, in piocuung what him . ,, c , , , 

, 1 , , „ i* u 1 , Wk were tola in the foregoing book, how the evil 

has longed for during her pregnancy with them, . . . y i , i , 

.. ,, , , *i i / J , ! spirit piuctised upon l<,ve as she lav asleep, in Older 

would not only have handsomely dctr<i\ed the charges * 1 , , * tl * , , 

.... . f , L , - , - » f ” to luspire her with thoughts ot vanity, pride, and 

ot the month, but of their education too: her laucy . * r PL i t ; ’ [ . 

, 5 , . - i n . I \ ambition. I ho author who shows a wonderful art 

being so exorbitant in the first vear or two. as not i, . , , , , , 

. s , . i i , f . 11 throughout his whole poem, tor piepuring the reader 

to confine itselt to the usual obietU or eatables and - .® , 1 . L * ° ~ , 

i i a . Fi J f for the several occurrences that arise in it, founds, 

drinkables, out running out after equipages and fur- , , „ , * „ „ *i, . 

4 \ 1 rfi * vi upon the above-mentioned eiicuinstancc, the lust 

uiture. and the like extravagances. Lo trouble you 1 t . , , . . „ , ’ _ 

onlv with a few of them - when she was w.th child I? alt of Ul£ ' hllh . Ad,lm - U 1 ,,JI ‘ awaking, 

J, |, , , buds Eve still asleep, with an unusual discomposure 

of loin, my eldest son. she came home one day just . , , , 1 . • , , ^ K . 

- . 9 . ,, V j i i « . ; i j in her looks. I he posture m which ho regards her 

tainting, and told me she had been visiting a rela- , , , ^ „ . . x ®_ , A 

.- . ii j j i ^ « is described with a tenderness not to be expressed, 

tiou, whose husband had made her a present of ♦ ui 

/ x , , . , ^ , 1 j as the wluaner with which he awakens her is the 

a chariot and a stately pair of horses: and that V . lL * 1 ,, , , 

, i * 1 1 \ , i .» , softest that ever was conveyed to a lover’s car. 

she was positive she could not breathe a week J 

longer, unless she took the air in the fellow to it of His wonder was, to find awaken’d Eve 

her own within that time. This, rather than lose WitU imuev dmcampoR'd. and glow,ng cheek. 

. . .. , , - . wv throuffli uuuuict rest. be. on hu ante 

an heir, I icaffily complied with. Then the farm- LeaunigLlf-raisecl, with look, of conftal love 

ture of her best loom must be instantly changed or » Hung over her enamour’d, ami beheld 
she should mark the child with some of the frightful Ueauly, which, whether waking or asleep, 

figures ol the old-fashioned tapestry. Well, the up- ^ rZi 

holstercr was called, and her longing saved that Her baud soft tout king, whisper’d ihu»: “Awake, 

bout. When she went with Molly, she had fixed her My fairent, my espoun’d, my found, 

mind upon a new set of plate, and as much china H«*ay n’nlast beat ^n'l, my ever r«w deugiu 

^ ^ » • u j 2 t j- i a i i Awake, tho morning shines, and the fresh field 

r l ,,, fi furnished an Indian shop : these ulso Call* us; we luse the prune, to mtuihow spring 

l cheerfully granted, for fear of being lather to an Our lender plant*, how Wow* the citron grove, 


Hi* wonder was, to find awaken’d Eve 
WitU tresses discompos'd, and glowing cheek, 
ws through unquiet rest, he, on his side 
Loaning Ti.iJf-raiscd, with looks of corihal love 
Hung over her enamour'd, and beheld 
Beauty, which, wliethcr waking or asleep, 

Shot forth peculiar grjees: thou, with voice 
Mild as when Zephyrus on Flora breathes. 

Her haud soft tout king, whisper’d ilms: “ Awake, 
My fairest, my espous’d, my latest found, 

Hoav n’slast best pit, my ever new deugne 
Awake. the morning shines, ajid the fresh field 
Calls us; we lose the prune, to nuirSf-how spring 
Our lender plant*, how blows the citron grove, 
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What drops of myrrh, and what the balmy reed, 

How nature paints her colours, how the bee 
Sits o(i the bloom extracting liquid sweet." 

Such whispering wak'd her, but with startled eye 
On Adam, whom embracing, thus she spake ; 

" O sole, tu whom my thoughts find all repose. 

My glory, iny perfection ! glad 1 tee 
Thy face, and mom return'd- 

I cannot but take notice, that Milton, in the con¬ 
ferences between Adam anti Eve, bad bis eye very 
much upon the book of Cauticles, in which there is a 
noble spirit of eastern poetry, and very often not 
unlike what we meet with m Homer, who is ge¬ 
nerally placed near the age of Solomon. I think 
there is no question but the poet in the preced¬ 
ing speech remembered those two passages which 
are spoken on the like occasion, and tilled with the 
same pleasing images of nature, 

“ My beloved spake, and said unto me, Rise up, 
my love, my fait one, and come away ! for, In 1 the 
winter is past, the rain is over and gone, the flowers 
appear on the eaith, the time of the singing of buds 
is come, and the voice of the turtle is heard in our 
land. The fig-tree putteth forth her green figs, and 
the vines with the tender grapes give a good smell. , 
Arise, my love, my tmr one, and come away 1 

“Come, iriy beloved 1 let us go forth into the 
field, let us get up early into the vineyards, let us j 
see whether the vine flemish, whether the tender 
grapes appear, and the pomegranates bud forth.” 

His preferring the garden of Eden to that 

-\\ |,ore Hie sapient king 

Held dalliance with Ins lair spouse, 

shows that the poet had tins delightful scene in lus 
mind. 

Eve’s dream is full of those high conceits engen¬ 
dering pride, which, we aie told, the devil Jndc.i- , 
voured to instil into her. Of this kind is that pait 
of it where she fancies herself awakened by Adam 
in the following beautiful lines t 

“ Why sleep’s! thou. Kie J Nmv !» the pie,leant tune. 

The pool, ihe silent, s.ue where silence yields 
'I n the 111n 1 1 1 warbling hint, that now awake 
Times sweetest lus lov e-labour il song now leiipii 
Full-orb <1 the moon, ami with more pleasing light 
Shadowy sets off the luce of things. In vain, 

If none regard. Ileav’u wakes with all Ills eyes. 

Whom to behold hut liiee. nature a de-ore. 

In whose sight all Hungs Joy, with ravishment, 

Attracted by thy beauty still to gaze*' 1 

An injudicious poet would have made Adam talk ' 
through tiie whole work m such sentiments as these 1 ! 
but (latterv and falsehood are not the courtship of. 
Milton’s Adam, and could not be heard by Eve in j 
her state ot innocence, excepting only in a dream ; 

produced on puipose to taint her imagination. Other 
vain sentiments of the same kind, in this relation ot , 
her dream, will be obvious to every reader. Though ; 
the catastrophe of the poem is finely presaged on I 
this occasion, the paiticulurs of it are so artlully ] 
shadowed, that they do not anticipate the story I 
which follows in the ninth book. 1 shall only add, ! 
that though the vision itself is founded upon nuth, 
the circumstances of it are full of that wildness and 
inconsistency which are natural to a dream, rfdam, 
conformable to his superior character for wisdoqj, ; 
justi ucts and comforts Eve upon this occasion : ! 

So cheer’d he tun fair spouse, aud she was cheer’d. 

But silently a gentle tear let f ill 

From either eye, and wip’d Hum with her hair, : 

Two other precious drops, that ready stood j 

Hath in their crystal sluice, he, ere they fell, 

Kiss’d, (u> the gracious signs of sweet remorse I 

And pious awe, that fear d to have oflmuled. I 


The morning hymn is written in imitation of one 
of those psalms where, in the overflowing* of grati¬ 
tude and praise, the Psalmist calls not only upon the 
angels, but upon the most conspicuous parts of the 
inanimate creation to jmn with him in extolling 
their common Maker. Invocations of this nature 
fill the mind with glorious ideas of God’s wotks, 
and awaken that divine enthusiasm which is so na¬ 
tural to devotion. But if this calling upon the dead 
parts of natuie is at all times a proper kind of wor¬ 
ship, it was in a particular manner suitable to our 
first parents, who had the creation fresh upon their 
minds, and had not seen the various dispensations 
of Providence, nor consequently could be acquainted 
with those many topics of praise which might afford 
matter to the devotions of their posterity. I need 
not teinaik the beautiful spirit of poetry which 
runs through the whole hymn, nor the holiness of 
that resolution with which it concludes. 

Having already mentioned those speeches which 
are assigned to the persons in this poem, I proceed 
to (ho description which the poets give us of Ra¬ 
phael. Ilis departure from before the throne, and 
lus flight through the choirs of angels, is finely 
i imagined. As Milton every where fills his poem 
with circumstances that are marvellous and astonish¬ 
ing, lie describes the gate of heaven as framed after 
such ,v manner, that it opened of itself upon the ap¬ 
proach of the angel who was to pass through it. 

-—Till at the gate 

tlf licav’n srrlv',1. the gale self-open'd wide. 

On golden lunge- mining, as by work 
Divine, tla‘ sovereign Architect bad flam'd, 

The |ioot here seems to have regarded two or 
thnv passages in the lfith Iliad, as that m particular 
where, speaking of Vulcan, Homer says, that he 
| had made twenty tripods running on golden wheels; 
which, upon occasion, might go of themselves to the 
assembly of the gods, and, when there was no more 
use for them, return again after the same manner. 
Scaliger has tallied Hornei very severely upon this 
point, as M. Daeier lias cndeavouicd to defend it. 
I will not protend to determine whether, in this pai- 
lieiilar of Homer, the maiveJlpus does not lose sight 
ol the probable. As the miraculous workmanship 
of Milton’s gates is not so extiaordinary as this of 
the tripods, so I am persuaded he would not have 
mentioned it, bad not he been supported in it by a 
passage in the Scripture, which speaks of wheels in 
lieuven that hacl hie m them, and moved of them¬ 
selves, or stood still, m conformity with the cherubiba 
whom they accompanied. 

There is no question but Milton had this circum¬ 
stance in his thoughts; because in the following 
book he describes the chariot of the Messiah with 
living wheels, accotdiug to the plan in Ezekiel’s 


I -Forth rushed with wlihlwlnd sound 

^ The chnnot of paternal* Deity 
I Hashing thick fiames, wheel willim wheel undrawn, 

! Itself instinct with spirit- - - . 

I question not but Bossu, and the two Daciers, 
who ure for vindicating every thing that is censured 
in Homer, by something parallel m holy writ, would 
; have been very well pleased had they thought of 
1 confronting Vulcan’s tripods with Ezekiel’s wheels. 

* This epithet, to say the toast, is superfluous, being essen- 
i tlally Included in the very Idea of Deity. If used in contra¬ 
distinction from filial, it is idolatrous, and repugnant to the 
j doctimo established In the original records of Christianity. 
| This is not noted here as a curious critic nen, hut as a very 
I soHows truth. 
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Raphael’s desce'nt to the earth, with the figure of 
his person, is represented m very lively colours. Se¬ 
veral of the French, Italian, and English poets, have 
given a loose to their imaginations in the descrip¬ 
tion of angels : but I do not remember to have met 
with an) so finely drawn, and so conformable to the 
notions which are given of them in Scripture, us 
this m Milton. After having set him forth in all 
his heavenly plumage, and represented him as 
alighted upon the earth, the poet concludes his de¬ 
scription with a circumstance which is altogether 
new, and imagined with the greatest strength of 
fancy: f 

-Like Mam's son he stood, 

And shook his plumes, that heavenly fragrance fill’d 
The circuit wide- 

Raphael’s reception by the guaidinii angel-, his 
■passing through (he wilderness of sweets, his distant 
appearance to Adam, have all the graces that poetry 
is capable of bestowing. The author afteiwaiil 
gives us a partieulai desenption of Eve in her do¬ 
mestic employment* : 

So s.lvinCi with dispatchful looks in ha to 
She turns, on hospitable ttiuiu,'hts intent. 

What choice tcxhcxixe fol do In .le\ he-t. 

What order, so centric ed, a- not to mix 
Taslea not well join d, inrleg.u'l, ton lirmg 
Tas'e after taste, upheld with kindliest change , 

Bestirs her then, Nt 

Though in tin-', and other parts of (he same book, 
the subject is only the housewifely of oui lir-t pa¬ 
rents, it is setoff with so many pleasing images and 
stiong expressions, as make it none of the least 
agreeable parts in this divine work. 

The natural majesty of Adam, and, at the same 
time, Ins submissive behaviour to the superior be.ng 
who had vouchsafed to be his guest; the solemn 
“ hail” which the angel bestows upon the mother 
of mankind, with the figure of Eve ministeiing at 
the table; are circumstances w hu h deserve to be 
admired. 

Raphael’s behtmoui is eveiy way suitable to the 
rhgnit) of his natme, and to that ohaiacter of a 
sociable spirit with which the author lias so judi¬ 
ciously introduced him. He h.nl received instruc¬ 
tions to converse with Adam, a- one fnend con¬ 
verses with another, and to warn bun of the enemy, 
who was eontuving Ins deduction acrmdingly, 
lie is represented as sitting down at table with 
Adam, and eating of ille fiuils of Paiadise. The 
occasion naturally leads him to Ins discourse on the 
food of angels. After having thus entered into con¬ 
versation with man upon moiemdiffcrent subjects, he 
warns him of his obedience, and makes a natuial 
transition to the history of that fallen angel who 
was employed in the circumvention of our first 
parents. 

Had I followed Monsieur Bossu’s method in my 
first paper on Milton, I should have dated the ae- 
tion of Paradise Lost from the beginning of Ra¬ 
phael’s speech in this book, as he supposes the 
action of the oEueid to begin in the second book of 
tti.it poem. I could allege many reasons for my 
drawing the action of the Acneui rather from its 
immediate beginning in the first book, than from 
its remote beginning in the second ; and show why 
I have considered the sacking of Troy as an episode, 
according to the common acceptation of that word. 
Hut as this would be a dry unentertaining piece of 
criticism, and perhaps unnecessary to those who 
have read my first papers, I shall not enlarge upon 
it. Whichever of the noiions be true, the unity of 


! Milton’s action is preserved according to either of 
I them ; whether we consider the fall of man in its 
immediate beginning, as proceeding from tho rcso 
lutions taken in the infernal council, or in its more 
lcrnote beginning, as proceeding from the first re¬ 
volt, of the angels in heaven. The occasion which 
Milton assigns for this revolt, as it is founded on 
halts in holy writ, and on the opinion of some great 
witters, so it was the most proper that the poet 
could have made use of. 

The revolt in heaven is descnbed with gri^at fores 
of imagination, and a tine variety of circumstances. 
The learned reader cannot but he pleased with tho 
poet’s imitation of Homer in the last of tho follow, 
mg lines: 

Af length into tho limit* of (ho north 
'1 hey i itiTip, and Satan took Iur royal seat 
High on a hill, f.u blaring, as a mount 
liais'd oil a mount, with pyramids and tov% rs 
From diamond rjnanies hewn, and roi ks of [;old, 
t The palace of great I-ueilcr (an cull 
’ That structure m the dialect of men 
Interpreted) —-— 

Homer mentions person* and tilings, winch, ho 
tells us', in the language of the gods are called by 
different names fiom those they go by in the lan¬ 
guage of men. Milton has imitated him with Ins 
usual judgment in this particular place, wherein lie 
has likewise the authority of Scriptuie to justify 
him. The part of Abdiel, who was the only spirit 
that in thts infinite host of Angels preset veil Ins 
allegiance to Ins Maker, exhibits to us a noble 
moral of religious Singulanty. The zeal of the 
seraphim breaks foith m a becoming waimth of 
sentiments and expressions, as the character vvhu h 
! is given us of him denotes that generous scorn and 
j intrepidity which attend heroic, virtue. The author, 
i doubtless, designed it as a pattern to those who live 
among mankind m their picsenl stute of degcncruey 
I and curl upturn . 

So spake the seraph Abcliel, fiuiliful found 
Aiming the faithless, f.nlhlul mil) he. 

Aiming innumerable false, iinmov it, 

Thehokt'ii, unscduc U, linnrnly’if; 

Ills loyalty lie hepl, ills love, liis /eat. 

Nor number nor example with him wrought 
'i o swerve finm truth, or ch nice tax c onstant mind. 

T hough single From amidst ihem torlti lie pass'd, 

Long way thro’ hostile secan, which ho sustain u 
Superior, nor of violence fear'd out;lit, 

And, with retorted scorn, his hark he turned 
On those proud tow rs to swift destruction doom'd 

L. 
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Nullum a Inhere me rcchnat otium 

lion Food xvu 21. 
Day cha-es night, and night the day. 

But no lehef to me convey — Dcmomuk 

“Mil. SpRCTATO'i, 

“ As I believe that this is the first complaint that 
ever was made to you of this nature, so you are the 
first person I ever could prevail upon myself to lay 
it before. When I tell you I have a healthy, vigor¬ 
ous constitution, a plentiful estate, no inordinate 
desires, and am married to a vntuoiis lovely woman, 
viilio neither wants wit tior good nature, and by whom 
I have a numerous offspring to perpetuate my fa¬ 
mily, you will naturally conclude me a happy man. 
But, notwithstanding these promising appearances, 
I am so far from it, that the prospect of being 
mined and undone by asortof extravagance, which 
of late years is in a lc68 degree..crept into every 
fashionable family, deprives me of all the comforts 
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oflifc, and lenders me the most anxious, miserable 
man on earth. My wife, who was the only child 
and darling care of an indulgent mother, employed 
her early years in learning all those accomplish¬ 
ments we generally undei stand by good-breeding 
and polile education. She sings, dances, plays on 
the lute and harpsichord, paints prettily, is a perfect 
mistress of the French tongue, and has made a con¬ 
siderable progress in Italian. She is besides excel¬ 
lently skilled in all domestic sciences, as preserving, 
pickling, pastry, making wines of fmits of our own 
growth, embroidering, ami needlewoiks of every 
kind. Hitlieito, you will be apt to think there is 
very little cause of complaint; but suspend your 
opinion till I have fuithei explained mv self, and 
then, I make no question, you will come over to 
mine. You are not to imagine I find fault that she 
possesses nr takes delight in the exercises of those 
qualifications 1 just now mentioned; 'fix the immo¬ 
derate fondness she has to them that I lament, and I 
that what is only designed for the innocent amuse- j 
meat and recreation of life i- become the whole bu¬ 
siness and study of hors. The six months we aie 
in town (for the year is equally divided between 
th.it and the country), from almost break of day till 
noon, the whole morning is laid out in practising 
with her seven al maxteis ; and, In make up the losses 
occasioned hv hoi absence in suinniA, every day in 
the week their attendance, is required; and as they 
are all people eminent in then profusions, then 
skill and time mud be recompensed actuidingly 
So how far these aiticlcx extend, I leave you to 
judge. Limning, one would think, is no expensive 
diversion ; but, as she manages the matter, ’tis a 
j very considerable addition to her disbursements, 

| which you will easily believe, when you know she 
paints fans fur all her female acquaintance, and 
and draws all her lelations' pictuir* ill mnnatme; 
the first must lie mounted by nobody but Colmar, 
and the other set by nobody but Charles Mather.* 
What follow- is still much worse than the fnriuci ; for, 
as I told you slic is a great artist at hei noodle, ’tis 
incredible what sums she expends in einbinnhvy, for, 
besides what is appropi l.ited to her peisonal u.-e, 
as mantuas, pcttliouts, stomachers, handkerchiefs, 
purses, pin-cushions, and working-aprons she keeps 
four Flench Protestants continually employed m 
making diveis pieces of supeiHuous furniture, as 
quilts, toilets, hangings' for closets, beds, witulow- 
curtuuis, easy i hairs, and tabourets; nor have 1 any 
hopes of ever reclaiming her from this extravagance, 
while she obstinately persists in thinking it a nota¬ 
ble piece of good housewifery, because they arc 
made at home, and she has had some share in the 
perform,ini e. There would be no end of relating 
to you the particulars of the annual charge, in fur¬ 
nishing her store-room with a profusion of pickles 
and preserves; foi she is not contented with having 
every thing, unless it bo done every way. m ivhicii 
she consults au heicditury book of receipts; for her 
female ancestors have been always famed for good 
housewifery, one of whom is made immortal, by 
giving her name to on eye-water and two sorts of 
puddings. I cannot undertake to re me alihee me¬ 
dicinal prepatations, as salves,scrc-cloths,powdery 
confects, coidmls, ratafia, persico, orange-flower, 
and cherry-brandy, together with innumerable sorts 
of simple waters. But there is nothing l by so much 
to my heart as that detestable catalogue of counter¬ 
feit wines, which derive their names from the fruits, 


• At the d.ite ef tins paper a noted toyman in Fleet-strict 


heibs, or trees, of whose jmces they are chiefly com¬ 
pounded, They are loathsome to tho taste, and per¬ 
nicious to the health , and as they seldom survive 
the year, and then are thrown away, under a false 
pietenee of imgulily, I may atiirm they stand me 
in more than it I entertained all our visitors with 
the best burgundy and thampaigu. Coffee, choco¬ 
late, and green, imperial, peeo, and bobea teas, 
seem to bo trifles; but when the proper appurte¬ 
nances of the tea-table are added, they swell the ac¬ 
count higher than one would imagine. I cannot 
conclude without doing her justice m one article, 
where her frugflhty is so remarkable, I must not 
deny her the merit of it, and that is m relation to 
her children, who are all confined, both boys and 
girls, to one large room m the remotest pait of the 
house, with bolts on tbe doors and bats to the win¬ 
dows, under the care and tuition of an old woman, 
who bad been dry-nuise to her grandmother. This is- 
their residence all the year round; and, as they arc* 
never allowed to appear, she prudently thinks it 
needless to be at any expense in apparel or learn¬ 
ing. ller eldest daughter to this day would have 
neither read nor wrote, it' it had not been fur tho 
bullet, who being the son of a country attorney, has 
taught her such a band as is generally used for en¬ 
grossing hills in chancery. By this time I have 
sufficiently tiled your patience with my domestic 
grievances; wlmh I hope you will agieo could riot 
well io contained in a narrow compass, wheu vou 
consult-, wh.it a paradox 1 undertook to maintain in 
the beginning of my epistle, and which manifestly 
appear- to be but too melancholy a truth. And now 
I lieailily vu-h the relation 1 have given of wy mis- 
foituucs may be of uso and benefit to the public. 
By Mn: example 1 have set before them, the truly 
Virtuous wives may learn to avoid these errors which 
I have so unhappily misled mine, and which are visibly, 

; these three:—First, in mistaking the proper objects 
I of hot esteem, and fixing her affections upon such 

( tilings as are only the trappings and decorations o( 
her sex. Secondly, m not distinguishing what be¬ 
comes the different stages of hte. And, lastly, tbe 
abuse and corruption of some excellent qualities, 
'winch, it circumscribed within just bounds, would 
have been the blessing and prosperity of her family; 
but, by a vicious extieme, aie like to be the banc 
and destruction ot it.”—T. i 
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DWoclala ilia urbamUtle tain stuUa.-—I ’kthun Ard. 
with uiiaffprtcd plainness. 

That useful part of learning which consists in 
emendation:*, knowledge of different readings, and 
the like, is what ill all ages persons extremely wuso 
and learned have had in great veneration. For this 
reason 1 cannot but rejoice at the following epistle, 
which lets us into the true author of the letter to 
Mis. Margaret Clark, part of which I did myself 
the honour to publish in a former paper. I must 
confess l do not naturally affect critical learning; 
but finding myself not so much regarded as I am 

* As many id our renders may be pleased to sec, "Id purls 
imturahlms." the original paper, in room of which the present 
number was very early substituted, and as this curiosity may 
1 now he inoffensively gratified, it is here faithflitty reprinted 
1 from the copy m folio, hi Its order, marked as at first, No. 328*. 
i only with the additional an asterisk. It had the signature T 
i lit the bottom. but se4na desire annexed to the short letter In 
tho following note, both which made the concluding part of 
No 330 ui the original publication of these papers tn folio 
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apt to flatter myself I may deserve from some pro- one on purpose, and some trifle or other for a token 
fessed patrons of learning, I could not but do myself of my lore; hut I hope there ii nothing tost for that 
the justice to show I am not a stranger to such eru- neither. So, hoping you will take this letter in good' 
dition as they smile upon, if I were duly encouraged, pint, and answer it with what cure and speed you can, 
However, this is only to let the world see what 1 I rest and remain 


could do; and I shall not give my reader any more of 
this kind, if he will forgive the ostentation 1 show 
at present. 

“Sir, March 13,1711-12. 

“ Upon reading your paper of ycsleiday, I took 
the pains to look out a copy I had foimeily taken, 
and remembered to be very like yl#hr la«t loiter: 
comparing them, I found they were the \eiy same; 
and have, uudeiwritten, seut you that part of it 
which you say was torn off. 1 hope you will insert 
it., that posterity may kuow 'twas Gain id Bullock 


“ Yours, if my own, 

“ Sweepston, “ Rln. Gabkuu, Buu.ock 

Leicestershire. “ now my father is dead. 

“ When the coal carts come, I shall send oftener; 
and may come in one of them myself.” * • 

“ For Sir H dliam to go to hmdon at Westminster re¬ 
member a pailcment. 

“ Sir, 

“ Wilburn, i hope that you aie well, i write to 
let you know that i am in tiouble about a lady 


that made love in that natural style of which ym J olM nens<; ’ au< 1 desire that you will be my 
seem to be so fond. Blit, to let you see I have other ( rieni * ; for when l did com to see her at your hall, 
manuscripts in the same wav, I have sent you en- 1 was mighty Abuesed. i would fain a see you at 
closed three copies, faithfully taken by my own hand tniiecliff, and thay would not. let me go to you ; but 
from the originals, which were wrote Ly a Yoikshue 1 desire that you will he our fneuds, for it is no dis- 
gentleman of a good estate to Madam Marv and an honour neithei fur you nor she, for God did make us 


uuclu of hers, a knight, very well known by the I 1 1 SCG y u ? f° r they say that 

most ancient gentry in that nud several other conn- ! ^ ou ait> d man ; and many doth wo under at it, 
ties of Great Butai'u. I have exactly followed the j | ,ut niadam uoitou is abuesed and ciated two i bc- 
furzn and spelling 1 have been credibly informed i J(iyc * * nught a had many a lady, but I con have 
that Mr. William Bullock, the famous comedian, is | lloIle but her^jplh a good consons, for tlieie is a 
the descendant of this Gabriel, who begot Mr. Wil- Gutl ,hat kuoW our hearts, if jou and madam 
liam Bullock's gieat-giandfather on the body of the i 1101 t°n ul ^ <0lne to York, there l shill meet you, if 
above-mentioned Mrs. Margaret Claik. As neither Go(l 1> G billing, and if you be pleased, so be not 
Speed, nor Baker, nor Sohlcn, take noli,p of it, I an g u '" c 1,11 ) ou KWIW tlle t,ntes oi things. 


will not pretend to he positive; but desne that the 
letter may be reprinted, and ivhat is here recovered 
may be m Italics. 

“ I am, Sir, 

“ Your daily Reader.” 

“ To her I tern much respect , Mrs. Margaret Clark. 
“ Lovely, and oh that I could say lov.ng Mrs. 


“ I give my to me lady, and 

“ Geo.ge Nelson. to “ r - A >' se ‘ ,b y> ?" d 

D mad.im uoitou, March 

the 19th, 17U6.” 

27m is for madam mary norton disfoith Lady she. 
went to lork. 

“ Madam Mary. Deare loving sweet lady, i 


Margaret Clark, I pray you let affection excuse pre- hope you are well. Do not go to hmdon, for they 


sumption. Having been so happy as to enjoy the 
sight of your sweet countenance and comely body 
sometimes when I had occasion to buy treacle oi 
liquorish powder at the apothecary’s shop, I am so 


will put you in the nunnery; and heed not Mis. 
Lucy what she saitli to you, for she will Iv and cent 
you. go from to another place, and we will gate 
wed so with speed, mind what l write to you, fm if 


liquorish powder at the apothecary's shop, I am so wen so wuu speeu. miuu wnai i write to you, ioi u 
enamoured with you, that I can no more keep close J they gate you to hmdon they will keVp you there; 
my flaming desire to become your servant. And I I and so Ictus gate wed, and we will both go. so if 


am the more hold now to write to your sweet self, you go to london, you rueing yourself, so heed not 
because Iain now my own man, and may match what none of them saitli to you: lrt us gate wed, 
where I please ; for my father is taken away; and and we shall lie to gader any time, i will do any 
now I am come to my living, which is ten yard laud thing for you to my ponre. i hope the devil will 
and a house ; and there is never a yard of land* m faile them all, for a hellish company there he. from 
our field but is as well worth feu pounds a ypar as a their cursed trick and inischielus ways good lord 
thief’s worth a halter; and all my brothers and sis- bless and debvei bntli you and me. 
tors are provided for': besides 1 have good house- “ I think to be at 7 oik the 21 day. ’ 

bold stuff, though I say it, Loth brass and pewter, „„ , , , , 

linens aud woollens; and though my house be “ Uit is jar madam maty notion to go to london Jot 
thatched, yet if you and I match, it shall go hard , lat Xiongs to dtshjoi 1 1 . 

but I will have one half of it slated. If you shall “ Madam Mary, i hope von are well, i am soa 
.. . .. . , . . * .. • , . , #■ .1 __ 1 _ __ . 


" This is jor madam mary not tori to go to london fur a 
lady that belongs to dish forth. 

“ Madam Mary, i hope you are well, i am soary 


think well of this motion, I will wait upon you as that you went away from York, deare loving sweet 
soon a# my new clothes are made, and hay-harvest j lady, i writt to let you’kuow that i do remain faith- 
is in. I could, though I say it, have good matches j full; and if can let me know where i cun meot you 
m out town ; but my mother ( God’s peace be with her ) !i will wed you, and I will do any thing to my poor; 
charged me on her death-bod to marry a gentlewoman, i for y»u are tt good woman, aud will be a loving 
one who had been well trained up in the sowing and J Misteris. i am in troubel for you, so if you will 
cookery. I do not think but that if you and I can Ame to vork i will wed you. bo with speed Come, 
agree to marry, and lay our meant together, I shall bo aud I will have none but you. so, sweet love, heed 
made grand juryman ere two or three yean come not what to say to me, and with speed come; heed 
about, and that will be a great credit to us. If l could ; not what none of them say to you; your Maid makes 
haci! gel a mestengtr for itxperc^p would hacc sent you believe ought. 


' hi some counties SO, In some 24. and in others SO acres ol 
land *Yngola Terra. % > 


• See No. 324, and note, where tbi* is given unpf, c 
fecllv, and supplied otherwise. 
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“ So ; lcare love thmk of Mr. george Nillson with of a sudden turning short to one of hi* servants, 

speed ; i sent 2 or 3 letters before. who stood behind him, he hid him rail a hackney- 

“ I gave misteris c'.cock some nots, and thay put eoach, and take care it was an elderly man that 

me in pruson all the night for me pains, and non drove it. 

new wheat i was, and I did gat cold. He theu resumed his discourse upon Mrs. Truby’s 

“ But it is for mrs. Lucy to go a good way from water, tcdling me that die widow Truby was one 
home, for in york and round about she is known ; who did more good than all the doctors and apothe- 
to writ any more her deeds, the same will tell hor caiies in the rountiy; that she distilled every poppy 

ui_;.i. _u„il __ii.:.. c.. ...i r i .i i J b ■ 1 * r 


j soul is black within, hoi corkis stinks of hell, that grew within five miles of her; that she distri- 

“ March 19th, 170G.”* biitedf her water gratis umong all sorts of people : 

_ to ivbich the knignt added, that she had a very great 

„ _ _ jointure, and Ahat tlie whole country would fain 

No. 329.] TUESDAY, MARCH 18, 1711-12 have it a matcffietween him and her; “andtruly,” 

Ire tamen restat, Numa quo deviant ot Ancus saj s Sir Roger, “if I had not been engaged, por¬ 
tion. I Ep vt. 27 haps I could not have done better ” 

With Ancu«, and with Numa, kings of Rome, Ills discourse was broken off by tus man’s telling 

We must descend into the silent tomb. him be had called a coach. Upon our going to it, 

Mv friend Sir Roger de Coverley tolil me t’other aftpr having cast his eve upon the wheels, he asked 
night, that he had been reading my paper upon I ^*e coachman if Ins axle-tree was good; upou the 
j Westnunster-abbev, m which, says he, there arc a flow's telling him he would warrant it, the knight 
i great many mgeiuuus fancies. He told me at the tin ned to me, told me lie looked like an honest man, 
same tune, that he observed, 1 had promised an- an,) Henl 111 without fuither ceremony, 
other paper upon the tombs, and that he should he 1 W<1 had not gone far, when Sir Roger, popping 

; glad to go and see them with me, not having visited out hls hL ‘ afJ » vuUed the coachman down from his 
! them since he had read history. I could not ima- i l, ox, and, upon presenting himself at the window, 
gme at fust how this tame into the kneht’s head, asked him it he smoked. As I was considering 
, till I recollected that he had he# bu"y all last "'hat this would cud in, ho bid him stop by the way 
j summer upon Bakei’s Chronicle, which he has at any good tobacconist’s, and take in a roll of their 
i quoted several times in his disputes with Sir Audiew ^ ,rs t Vnginia. Nothing material happened in the 
i Flee port since his lust coming to town. Aieoul- remaining part of our journey, till we were set down 
1 ingly I piomiscd to call upon him the next morning, -R the west end of thc abbey, 
that wo might go together to the abbey. As 'v° weIlt U P thc l, ody of the e « urth » lhe knight 

1 I found the knight under the butler’s hands, who l H>)llteJ at the trophies upon one of the new monu- 
, always shaves him. He was no sooner dresbed, than ,ne,1 t |, i and cried out, “A biavemau I warrant 
i he called for a glass of the widow Tmby’s water, kinv! Passing afterward by Sir Cloudesly Shovel, 
j which he told me lie always (hank before he went ^ le ® un P his hand that way, and cried, * Sir 
abroad. He leeommeiided me a dram of it at the Cloudesly Shovel ! a very gallant man.” As we 
j same time, with so much heartiness, that 1 could st °od betoie Bushy s tomb, the knight uttered him- 
; not forbear drinking n. As soon as 1 bad got it s,! ^ a S a,n alter the same manner: Hr. Busby a 


i down, I found it very unpalalabl 


as 1 bad got it 
upon which the 


knight, observing that I had made seveial vviy 
faces, told me that he knew I should not like it at i 
first, but that it. was the best thing m the world | 
against the stone or giavcl. j 

I could have wished indeed that lie had ac- 


groat man! ho whipped my grandfather; a very 
great man ! I should have gone to him myself, if l 
had not been a blockhead . a very great man 

We were immediately conducted into thc little 
chapel on the light hand. Sir Roger planting him¬ 
self at our historian’s elbow, was very attentive to 


quauited me with the vntues of it sooner; hut it eveiy thing he eaul, particul.uly to the ace mm he 

was too late to complain, and l knew wh.it he had K ave us °f * or ‘* " ao ^ ,l1 * ° 1 uf , 1 V 2 ain P j" a * l> ' 
done was out of good-will. Sir Roger told me fur- roeeo’s head. Among several other figures he was 
tlier, that he looked upon it lobe very good fora very well pleased to see the statesman Cecil upon 

.... , . . . ' , .. Inc I*nnnu • nnrl mnf in imr them all to he vrest men. 


• In a MS. vMittcn by Dr Birch, row before lhe annotator, 
it Is s,iul, that an oiiginnl number of the Spoctutiu m folio was 
withdrawn at the time oT its rejmblicalion m volumes, on the 
remonstrance of n family wtio conceived themselves injured 
by its appearance in print. It was, most probably, this very 
paper. 

Tho following short letter, with Uic desire annexed to it, are 


man whilst lm stay ed m town, to keep off infection, '"s knees ; and concluding them all to be great men 
and that he got together a quantity of it upon the conducted to the figure which represents that 
first news of the sickness being at Uantzuk : when *"«tyr P™ housew.lery who died by the prick 

• In a MS. wiitlcn hy Dr Birch, row before lhe annotator, *•>« a wai(1 of honour to Queen Elizabeth, the 
it 1 h Haul, that an ongimil number u( the Spoctutoi m folio w»n knight w as very inquisitive into her name and 
withdraw u at the time of its republic Alton m volume*, on tho family; anti, after having regarded her finger for 
remonstrance of a family who conceived themselves injured , o’ I won der,” Bays he. “ that Sir Richard 

by its appearance in print. It was, most probably, this very ,, , ’ . ... ’ . / . 

* Baker has said nothing of her m Ins Chronicle. 

Tho followdug short letter, with Uic desire annexed to it, are We were then conveyed to the two coronation 
subjoined to No 330 In the oriental publication of the Spertalor c ) ia ; r(! w ) lcr( . mv 0 1,J f ne hd, ufter hoviug heard that 

S£S5 SS.*S: «■<«». »«« »«»• fj'™. 

pnnted for the Ar*t Umo was brought from Scotland, was called Jacobs 

■■ Ma SmcTATon, March 18,I7W-I2. pOlar, sat himself down in the chair, and looking 

** The ostentation you showed yesterday (M*rch J7] would ^ke fhc* figuro of an old Gothic king, asked our 1Q- 
havn been pardonable, hod you provided bettfr for the two ternreter, whut authority they had to say that Jacob 
extremities of your paper, and placed m the one the letter R ■ had ever been in Scotland ? ' The fellow, instead of 
in the other, returning him an answer, told him, that he hoped 

Nescto quid meditam nuganim et tolas in illis (,is honour would pay his forfeit. I could observe 

A word to tile WHO , . , Sir Roger a little enjaed upon being thus trepanned: 

am your mm o • .. but our guide n#ptisisliug upon his demand, the 

Acceding to lhe emendation of the above corespondent, knight soon recovered llis good humour, *nd whi* 
lhe reader ie desired, in the paper of the llUi, to read It. for T pered m my ear, thet if W#iWimble were with Us, 
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and saw those chairs, it would go hard but ho would stances, in comparison to that of his former nbuncl- 
get a tobacco stopper out of one or t’other of them. ance. This took away the vigour of his mind, and 
Sir Roger in the nest place, laid his hand upon all manner of uttention to a fortune which he now 
Howard the Third’s sword, and leaning upon the thought desperate; insomuch that lie died without 
pommel of it, gave us the whole history of the Black a will, having before bui.ed my mother, in the 
Prince : concluding, that in Sir Richard Baker’s j midst of his other misfortunes. I was sixteen years 
opinion, Edward the Third was one of the greatest j of age when I lost my father; and an estate of 200f„ 
princes that ever sat upon the English throne. j a year came into my possession, without friend or 
We wore then shown Edward the Confessor’s guardian to instruct me in the management, or en¬ 
tomb ; upon which Sir Roger acquainted us, that joyment of it. The natural consequent of this 
he was the first who touched for the evil: and after- was (though I wanted no director, and soon bad 
ward Henry the Fouith’s; upou \vW-h be shook Ins follows who found me out for a smart young gentle- 
head, and told us there was tine rSuitig in the ta- man, and led me into all the debauchenes of which 
sualties of that reign. • I was capable), that my companions and 1 could not 

Our conductor then pointed to that monument well be supplied without running into debt, which I 
where there is the figure of one of oui English kings did very fiankly, till I was arrested, and conveyed, 
without a head; ami upon giving us to know, that with a gunid strong enough for the roost desperate 
the head, which was of beaten silver, hnd been assassin, to a bailiff’s house, where I lay four days, 
stolen away several years since; “ Some whig, I'll surrounded with very merry, but not very agreeable, 
warrant you,” su\s Sir Roger; “ you onght to lork company. As soon us 1 had exti iented myself from 
up your kings better; they will ratty off the body tins shameful confinement, I refieited upon it with 


too, if you don’t lake care.” 


so much horror, that I deserted all my old aequaint- 


Thc glorious names of llenry the Fifth and Queen ance, and took chambers in an inn of court, with a 
Elizabeth gate the knight great opportunities of resolution to study the law with all possible upphra- 


shinmg, and of doing justice to Sir Richard Baker, 
who, as our knight obseived with some surpnse, had 
a great many kings in linn, whose monuments lie 
had not seen in the abbey. 

For my own pnit, I could not but be pleased to 


turn. I tiilled away a whole year in looking over a 
thousand intricacies, without a fuend to apply to in 
any ease iff di^Bft; so that I only lived them among 
men, as little childien are sent to school before they 
ire capable of improvement, only to be out of haim's 


see the knight show such an honest passion for the way. In the midst of this state of suspense, not 
glory of his country, and such a respectful gratitude knowing how to dispose of myself, I was sought for 
to the memoty of its princes. j by n relation of mine; who, upon obseiving a good 

I must not omit, that the benevolence of my good inclination in me, used me with great familiarity, 
old friend, which flows out towards everyone he ; and can ied me to his scat in the country. When I 
converses with, made him. very kind In our inter- came there he introduced me to all the good com- 
prefer, whom he looked upon an extraordinary , p.niy in the county; and the great obligation I have 
ipan : for which Teason lie shook him by the hand to him for this kind notice, and residence with him 
at parting, telling him, that lie should he very glad ever «inee, has made so strong an impression upon 
to see him at his lodgings in Noriolk-buildings, and , me, that he has an authority of a father over me, 
talk over these matters with him more at leisure.—L ! founded upou the love of a brother. I have a good 

j study of books, a good stable of horses jlways at 
I my command; and, though I am not now quite 
eighteen years of age, familiar converse on his part, 
j and 1 a strong inclination to exert myself ou mine, 
have had an effect upon me, that makes me accept- 
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Maxima delietur purn:. reverent!.i-- 

Jiv Sat xiv 48 

To youth the greatest revereneo is due 
Tun. following letf.-rs, written by two very, const¬ 


able wheiever I go. Thus, Sir. Spectator, by tins 
gentleman’s favour and patronage, it is my own 
fault if I uni not wiser and richer every day I live, 
derate correspondents, both under' twenty years of I speak this as well by suVvnbing the initial letteis 
age, are very good arguments of tha necessity of of my name to thank him, as to mute others to an 
taking mto consideration the many incidents which imitation of liis virtue. It, would he a woilhy work 
affect the education of youth. I to show what gieat charities are to bo done without 

'expense, and how many noble actions are lost, out 
^ n, » of inadvertency, in persons capable of performing 

" I have long expected that, in the course of them, if they were put in mind of it. If a gentle- 
your observations upon the several parts of human man of figure in a county would make his family a 
life, you would one time or other fall upon a sub- ; pattern for sobriety, good sense, and breeding, and 
jeet, which,jiince you have not, I take the liberty j would kindly endeavour to influence the education 
to recommend to you. What I meau is, the patrou-’j and growing prospects of the younger gentry about 
age of young modest men to such as are able to j him. I am apt to believe it would save him a great 


countenance, and introduce them into the world. 
For want of such assistances, a youth of merit Ian 
guishes in,-obscurity or poverty when his circum- 


daal of stale beer on a public occasion, and render 
him the leader of his country from their gratitude 
to him, instead of being a slave to their riots and 


stances are Vow, and runs into not and excess when i tumults, in order to be made their representative, 
his fortunes are plentiful, I cannot make myself | The sdiuo thing might ho recommended to all who 
better understood, than by sending you a history of have made any progress in any parts of knowledge, 
myself, which I shall desire you to insert in your or arrived at any degree in a profession ; others may 
paper, it being the only way I have of expressing gain preferments and fortunes from their patrons; 
my gratitude for the highest ohtig||ions imaginable, hut I have, I hope, received from mine good habits 
“ I a >n the son of a merchauWPthe city of Lon- and virtues. I repeat to you, Sir, my request to 
don, who, by many losies, was reduced from a very print this, in return for all the evil a helpless orphan 
luxuiiant trade and Cwdit to very narrow circum- shall ever escape, and all the good ho shall receive 
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I in this life: both which arc wholly owing to this 
gentleman's favour to, 

*• Sir, Your most obedient Servant, 

“ S. P.” 

‘‘ Mm. Spectator, 

“ I am a lad of about fourteen. I find a mighty 
pleasure in learning. I have been at the l,atm 
school four years. I don’t know I ever played tru¬ 
ant, or neglected any task my master set me in my 
life. I think on wbat I read m school as I go home 
at noon and night, and so intently, that I have often 
gone half a mile out of mv way, not minding whither 
1 went. Our maid tells me she often hears me talk 
I.alm in my sleep, and I dream two or three nights 
in a week 1 am reading Juvenal and Homer. My 
master seems as well pleased with my performances 
as any boy’s in the same class. I think, ll 1 know 
iny own mind, I would choose rather to be a scholar 
than a prince without learning. I have a very good, 
affectionate father; but though very rich, vet so 
mighty near, that he thinks much of the charges id’ 
my education, lie often tells me he believes my 
schooling will ruin him; that I cost him God knows 
what in books. I tiemblc to tell him I want one. 
I am forced to keep my pocket-money, and lay it 
out for a book now and then, that he don’t know of. 
He has ordered my mastm to buyjpi more books 
tor me, but says lie will buy them himself. I asked 
him for Horace t’other day, and he told me in a 
pasMou he did not believe I was lit for it, but 
only my master had a mind to make him think I 
had got a great wav in my learning. I am some¬ 
times a month behind other boys in getting the 
books my master gives orders for. All the boys m 
the si liool, hut I, have the ( lassie authois m usum 
fjelphim , gilt and lettoied on the back. My father 
is otton reckoning up how long I have been at 
school, and tells me he fears I do little good. My 
father’s carnage so discourages me, that he makes 
me grow dull and melancholy. My master wnndois 
what is the matter with me; I am aliaul to tell 
him; for he is a man that likes to encourage learn¬ 
ing. and would be apt to chide my father, and, not 
knowing his temper, may make him worse. Sir, if 
you have any love for learning, I beg you would 
give me some instructions in this ease, and persuade 
parents to encourage their children when they find 
them diligent and desirous ol learning. I have 
heard some parents say, they would do any thing for 
their children, if they would but miud their learn¬ 
ing : I would be glad to be in their place. Dear Sir, 
pm don my boldness. If you will but consider and 
pry my ease, 1 will pray for your prosperity as long 
as 1 live. “ Your humblo Servant, 

“ James Discipuu.s.” 

" London, March 2, 1711. 

T. 
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-Slolidam pra-bet tllu vellero barbam.— 

Puna. Sat it 381 

Holds out his foolish beard for Uieote pluck. 

* 

When I was last with my friend Sir Roger in* 
West min stcr-abbey, I observed that he stood longeV 
than ordinary before the butt of a venerable old 
man. I was at a loss to guess the reason of it; ' 
when, after some time, he pointed to the figure, and 
asked me if I diij not think that our forefathers 
looked much wiser in their beards than we do with¬ 
out mem ? “ For my part,” says he, “ when I am 


walking in my gallery in the country, and see my 
ancestors, who many of them died before they were 
of my ago, 1 cannot forbear regarding them asso many 
old patriarchs, and, at the same time, looking upon 
myself as an idle smock-faced young fellow, I love 
to see your Abrahams, your Isaacs, and your Ja¬ 
cobs, as we have them in old pieces of tapestry, with 
beards below their girdles, that cover halt the hang- 
! frig*-" The knight added, 11 it' I would recommend 
! beards in one of my papers, and endeavour to re- 
j store human faces to their aucieut dignity, that, 
upon a month’s warning, he would undertake to 
lead up the fashion himself in a pair of whiskers.” 

I smiled at my friend’s fauey; hut, after we 
parted, could not forbear reflecting on the niet.imor- 
pbosis our laces have undergouc in this particular. 

The beaid, conformable to the notion of my friend 
Sir Roger, was for many ages looked upon as the 
tv pc of wisdom. Lucian more than once rallies the 
philosophers of Ins time, who endeavoured to rival 
one another in heards; and represents a learned 
man who stood for a professorship in philosophy, as 
unqualified for it by the shortness of his beard. 

Ailmn, in his account of Zoilus, the pretended 
critic, who wrote against Homer and Plato, and 
S thought himself wiser than all who had gone before 
| him, tells us lhat this Zoilus had a very long beard 
j that hung down upon his breast, hut no hair upon 
I Ins head, which ho always kept close shaved, re- 
gaidmg, it seems, the hairs of his head as so many 
sinkers, which, if they had been suffered to grow, 
might have diaun away the nourishment from bis 
ihm, and by that means have starved his beaid. 

I have read somewhere, that one of the popes re¬ 
fused to accept an edition of a saint’s works, which 
were presented to him, because the saint, in his 
effigies before the hook, was drawn without a heard. 

We see by these instances what homage the world 
has formerly paid to beards; and that a barber wa» 
| riot then allowed to make those depredations on the 
1 faces of the learned, which have been permitted him 
of late years. 

Accordingly several wise nations have been so 
oxtiemely jealous of the least luffle offered to their 
beards, that they seeiu to have fixed the point of 
honour principally m that part. The Spaniards 
were wonderfully tender in this particular. Don 
Quevedo, in ins third vision on the last judgment, 
has earned the humour very far, when he tells us 
I that one of Ins vaui-glonous countrymen, after 
1 having received sentence, was taken into custody 
i liy a couple of evil spirits; hut that his guides hap- 
! pcning to disorder Ins mustachios, they were forced 
to recompose them with a pair of curling-nons, be¬ 
fore they could get him to file off. 

If we look into the hn-tory of our own nation, we 
shall find that the heard flourished in the Saxou 
heptarchy, but was very much discouraged under 
the Nonnan line. It shot out, however from tiuio 
to time, in several reigns under different shapes. 
The last effort it made seems to have been in 
Queen Mary’s days, as the curious reader may find, 
if he pleases to peruse the figures of Cardinal Pole 
and Bishop Gardiner; though, at the same time, I 
think it may be questioned, if 2 eal against popery 
has not induced our Protestant painters to extend 
the heards ui‘ these two persecutors beyond their na¬ 
tural dimensions, in order to make them appear the 
moie terrible. 

I fimfbut few Iragrds worth taking notice of in 
the reign of Kingeames the First, 

During the civil wars ther^ appeared one, which 
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makes too great a figure m story to be passed over 
in silence ; I mean that of the redoubted lludibras, 
an account of which Butler has transmitted to poste¬ 
rity in the following lines: 

His tavwiy board was th‘ equal grace 
Buth of lus wisdom and Ins face; 
lu cut and dye au like a tile, 

A audden view it would beguile; 

The upper part thereof was whey. 

The nether orange iiuxt with giay. 

The whisker continued for some time among us 
after the extirpation of beards; but this is a subject 
which I shall not here enter upon, having discussed 
it ut large in a distinct treatise, which I keep by me¬ 
in manuscript, upon the muslachio. 

It iny friend Sir Roger’s project of introducing 
beards should take effect, 1 fear the luxury of the 
present age would make it a veiy expensive fashion. 
There is no question but the beaux would soon pio- 
vido themselves with false ones of the lightest co- 
louis, and the most immoderate lengths. A lair braid 
of the tapestry size, which Sir Roger seems to 
npptove, could not come under twenty guineas. 
The famous golden beard of zEsculapms would 
hardly be more valuable than one made in the ex¬ 
travagance of the fashion. 

Besides, we are not certain that the ladies would 
nut come into ihc mode, when they take the air on 
hoiscback. They already appear m hats and fea¬ 
thers, coats and periwigs: and 1 see no reason why 
we may not suppose that they would have their 
ruling-beards on the same occasion. 

I may give the moral of this discourse m auother 
paper.—X. 
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——-Minus aphis acuus 

Nurlbus horuni liujinu'.un-lion 1 Sat In. 20 

He caiinot bear the raillery of ihe aji- —Ciiwui 

! “ Deah Shout Face, 

! “ In your speculation of Wednesday last, you 

j have given us some account ol that ivoi thy society 
of bnites, the Mohocks; wlieiein you have parti- 
I cularly specified the ingenious pciformances of the 
lion tippers, the dancing-inasters, and the tumblers: 
but as you acknowledged you had not then a peifeet 
; history of the whole club, you might very easily 
l omit one of the most notable species of it, the 
j sweaters, which may be reckoned a sort of dancing- 
] masters too. It is, it seems, the custom for halt a 
dozen, or more, of these well-disposed savages, as 
soon as they have enclosed the persons upon whom 
they design the favour of a s#eat, to whip out their I 
swords, and holding them paiallel to the horizon, 
they describe a sort of magic circle round about 
j lura with the points. As soon as this piece of cun- 
I juration is pferfoimed, and the patient without'doubt 
j already beginning to wax warm, to forward the ope¬ 
ration, that member of the circle towards whom he 
is so rude as to-turn his back first, runs his sword 
direetly into that part of the patient whereon sehool- 
l boys are punished; and as it is very natural to 
i imagine this will soon make him tack about to some 
! Other point, every gentleman does himself the same 
! justice as often as he receives the afTiorit, After 
this jig has gone two or three times rouud, and the 
, patient is thought to have sweat sutticiently, ho is 
i very handsomely rubbed down Iw Some attendants, 
who carry with them instruments for that purpose, 
and so discharged. This relation 1 bad from a 


friend of mine, who has lately been under this did- ’ 
ciplme. He tells me he had the honour to dance 
before the emperor himself, not without (he applause 
and acclamations both of his impel ml majesty and 
the whole ring; though I dare say, neither I, nor 
any of his acquaintance, ever dreamt lit- would have 
merited any reputation by his activity. 

“ I can assure you, Mr. Spectator, I was very 
near being qualified to have given you a faithful 
and patolul account of this walking bagfiiu, if I 
may so call it, myself. Going the other night along 
Fleet-street, and having, out of curiosity, just en¬ 
tered into discourse with a wandering leinale who 
was travelling the same way, a couple of fellows ad¬ 
vanced towards us, drew their swords, and cried out 
to each other, ‘ A sweat! a sweat!' Whereupon, 
suspecting they were some of the ringleadcis of the 
bagnio, I also drew my swoul, and demanded a par¬ 
ley ; but finding none would be giantcd me, and 
pcueivmg others behind them filing off with gieat 
diligence to take me in tlauk, I began to sweat for 
fear of being forced to it. but very luckily betaking 
myself to a pair of heels, which I bad good reason 
to bcleive would dome justice, 1 instantly got pos¬ 
session of a very snug corner in a neighbouring 
alley that lay in my rear; which post I maintained 
for above halt,an hour with gieat firmness and re¬ 
solution, though not letting tins success so far over¬ 
come me as to make me unmindful of the ciicuiu- 
spectiou that was' ncressaiy to be obseivocl upon my 
advancing again towards the street; by which piu- 
dence and good management I made a handsome 
and orderly retreat, having suffered no other da¬ 
mage in this action than the loss of my baggage, 
and the dislocation of one of my shop heels, which 
last I am just now informed is in a fair way of re¬ 
covery. These sweaters, by what I can learn from 
my friend, and by as near a view as I was able to • 
take of them myself, seem to me to have at present l 
but a rude kind of discipline amongst them. It is | 
probable, if you would take a little pains with them, j 
they might be brought alto better order. But I’ll ! 
leave tins to your own diseietion; and will only 
add, that if you think it wortli while to mseit this 
by way of caution to those who have a mind to pre¬ 
serve their skins whole from this smt of cupping, 
and tell them at the same time tiie hazard ot Heal¬ 
ing with night-walkers, you will peibaps oblige 
others, as well as 

“ Your very humble Servant, 

“ J U K Bigiitfoot. 

“ P. S. My friend will have me acquaint yon, 
that though he would not Tvillingly detract horn 
the merit of that, extraordinary spokesman, Mr. 
Sprightly, yet it is his leal opinion, that some of 
those fellows who are employed as rubbers to this 
uew-faslnoned bagnio, have struck as bold strokes 
as ever he did in ins life. 

“ I had sent this four-and-twenty hours sooner, if 
I had hot had the misfortune of being in a gieat 
doubt about the orthography of the word bagnio. I 
consulted several dictionanes, but fouud no relief: 
at last having recourse both to the bagnio in New- 
gate-street, and to that in Chuneery-laue, and find¬ 
ing the original manuscripts upon the sign-posts of 
each to agree literally with my own spelling, 1 re¬ 
turned home full of satisfaction, m order to dispatch 
this epistle.” 

' “ Mu. Spectxtoh, 

“ As you have taken most of the circumstances of 
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unman life into your consideration, we the under¬ 
written thought it not improper for us also to repre¬ 
sent to you our condition. We are three ladies 
who live in the country, and the greatest improve¬ 
ment we make is by reading. We have taken a 
small journal of our lives, and find it extremely 
opposite to your last Tuesday’s speculation. We 
rise by seven, and pass the beginning of each day 
in devotion, and looking into those affairs that fall 
within the occurrences of a retired life; iw> the af¬ 
ternoon we sometimes enjoy the good company of 
some friend or neighbour, or else work or road ; at 
night we retire to our chambers, and take leave of 
each other for the whole night at ten o’clock. We 
take particular care never to be sick of a Sunday. 
Mr. Spectator, we are all very good maids, but am¬ 
bitious of characters which we think mole laudable, 
that of being very good wives. If any of your cor¬ 
respondents inquire for a spouse for an honest coun¬ 
try gentleman, whose estate is not dipped, and 
wants a wife that can save half his revenue, and yet 
make a better figure than any of his neighbours of 
the same estate, with finei-bred women, you shall 
have farther notice from, 

“ Sir, your couiteous Readers, 
Martha Rosie, 

“ Deborah Thrifty, 

T. “ Am b Early.” 
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-vocal m certamma divot*—Vino 

He 01 x 11 "* ombiltlcd deitioy tu arms, 
i We are now entering upon the sixth book of 
j P.uadise Lost, in which the poet describes the 
battle u/ the angels; having raised his reader's ex- 
j pectation, and prepared lum for it by several pas- 
j sages in the preceding books. I omitted quoting 
these passages in my observations on the former 
I books, having purposely reserved them for the open¬ 
ing of this, the subject of which gave occasion to 
them. The author’s imagination was so inflamed 
with this great scene of action, that wherever he 
■qieaks of it, he rises, if possible, above himself. 
Thus, where he mentions Satan in the beginning of 
his poem ■ 

-— Him the Almighty Power 

Hurl'd headlong flaming from th’ ethereal sky, 

With hideous rum and romhushon down 
To bottomless perdition, there to dwell 
In adamantine chains and penal fire. 

Who durst defy th’ Omnipotent to arms 

We have likewise several noble hints of it in the 
infernal conference. 

O prince 1 O chief of many-throned powers, 

That led th’ embattled seraphim to war, 

Too well I see, mid me the dire event, 

That with sad overthrow amt foul defeat 

Hath losl usheav'n; and all this mighty host 

In horrible destruction laid thus low 

ltut see ! the angry victor baa recall'd 

Bis ministers of vengeance ami pursuit 

Back to the gates cf lieav'n. Tho sulphurous hail 

Shot after us In storm, o’erblown, hath laid 

The fiery surge, tffat from the precipice 

Of heav’n receiv'd as falling i and the thunder. 

Wing'd with red lightning, and impetuous vage, • 
Perhaps Has spent his shafts, and ceases now 
To bellow through the vast und boundless dpep i 

There are several other very sublime images on 
the same subject in tho first oook, as also in the 
second: 

What when we fled amain, pursued and struck 
With henv’n's nflhclmg thunder, and besought 
The deep to shelter us; this hell then seem’d 
A refuge from those wounds- -- 


3w> 

In short, the poet never mentions any thing of 
this battle, but in such usages of greatness and 
terror as aro suitablo to the subject. Among several 
others I cannot forbear quoting that passage where 
the Power, who is described as presiding over tho 
chaos, speaks in the second book. 

Thus Satan, and him thus the Anarch old, 4 
With fall’ring speech and visage mcompos’d, 

Answer’d, ” I know thee, stranger, who thou art, 

That mighty leading angel, who of late 

Made head against heaven'sKing, tho’ overthrown. 

I saw and heard; for such a num rous host 
hied not m silence through the frighted deep 
Willi ruin upon ruin, rout on rout. 

Confusion worse confounded; and hcavon'a gates 
Pour’d nut by millions her victorious bands 
Pursuing" ——-—• 

It required great pregnancy of invention, and 
strength of imagination to fill tins battle with such 
circumstances as should raise and astonish the mind 
of the reader ; and at the same time an exactness 
of judgment, to avoid every thing that might ap¬ 
pear light or trivial. Those who look into Homer 
arc surprised to find his battles still rising one above 
another, and improving in horror to the conclusion 
of the Iliad. Milton’s fight of angels is wrought up 
with the same beauty. It is ushered in with such 
signs of wrath as are suitable to Omnipotence in- 
i ensed. The first engagement is carried on under 
a cope of fire, omasioned by the flights of innumer¬ 
able burning darts and arrows which are discharged 
from either host. The second onset is still more 
tcriible, as it is (Hied with those artificial thunders, j 
which seem to make the victory doubtful, and pro- { 
dure a kind of consternation even in the good 
angels Tins is followed by the tearing up of moun¬ 
tains" anil promontories ; till in the last place the 
M csstdli mines forth m the fulness of majesty and 
terror. The pomp of Ins appearance, amidst the 
roarings of his thunders, the Hashes of his light¬ 
nings, and the noise of his chariot-wlipels, is de¬ 
scribed with the utmost flights of human imagination. 

There is nothing in the first ami last day’s en¬ 
gagement which does not appear natural, and agree¬ 
able enough to the ideas most readers would con¬ 
ceive of a fight between two armies of angels. 

The second day’s engagement is apt tu startle an 
imagination which has not been raised and qualified 
for such a description, by the reading of the ancient 
poets, and of Homer in particular. It was certainly 
a very bold thought in our author, to ascribe the 
first use of artilleiy to the rebel angels. Rut as 
such a pernicious invention may be well supposed to 
have proceeded from such authors, so it enters very 
probably into the thoughts of that being, who is all 
along described as aspiring to the majesty of bis 
Maker. ,Such engines were the only instalments ho 
could have made use of to imitate those thunders, 
that in all poetry, both sacred and profane, arc re¬ 
presented as the aims of the Almighty. The tearing 
up the hills was not altogether so daring a thought 
as the former. We are, in some measure, prepared 
for such an incident by the description of tho giants’ 
war, which wo Meet with among the ancient poets. . 
What still made this circumstance the more proper 
for the poet’s use, is the opinion of many learned 
'men, that the fable of the giants’ war, which makes 
so groat a noise in antiquity, and gaiffe birth to the 
sublimest description in Hesiod’s works, was an al¬ 
legory founded upon this very tradition of a fighl 
between the good'end bad angels. 

It may, perhaps, bo worth while to consider with 
what judgment Milton, in this narration, has avoided 

2 0 
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every thing that is mean and trivial in the dcscnp- 
tious of the Latin and Gieek poets; and at the 
same time improved every great hint which he met 
with in their works upon this subject. Ilomer, in 
that passage which Longinus has celebrated for its 
sublitneness, and which Virgil and Ovid have copied 
after him, tells us, that the giants throw Ossa upon 
Olympus, and Pel ion upon Ossa. He adds an epi¬ 
thet to IMion, which very much swells the idea, 
by bringing up to the reader’s imagination all the 
woods that gipw upon it. There is further a greater 
beauty in his singling out by name these three re¬ 
markable mountains so well known to the Greeks. 
This last is suoh a beauty, as the scene of Milton’s 
war could not possibly furnish him with. Claudian, 
iu his fragment upon the giants’ war, has given full 
scopo to that wildness of imagination which was 
natural to him. He tells us that the giants tore up 
whole islands by the roots, and thiew them at the 
gods. He describes one of them in particular, 
taking up Lemnos in his anus, and whirling it to 
the skies, with all Vulcan’s shop in the midst of it. 
Another tears up Mount Ida, with the river Eni- 
peus, which ran down the sides of it; but the poet, 
not content to describe him with this mountain upon 
his shoulders, tells us that the river Sowed down his 
back as he held it up ill that posture. It is visible 
to every judicious reader that such ideas savour more 
of the burlesque than of the sublime. They pro¬ 
ceed fiom a wantonness of imagination, and rather 
divert the mind than astonish it. Milton has taken 
every thing that is sublime ill these several passages, 
and composes out of them the following great image : 

From their foundations locs'mng to and fro. 

They pluck’d the seated hills, with all their load,- 
Rucks, waters, woods, and by the sh. 1 g. 4 y ops 
Uplifting boro them ui their hands 

We have the full majesty of Homer, in this short 
description, improved by the imagination of Clau¬ 
dian, without its puerilities. 

I uoed not point out the description of the fallen 
angels seeing the promontories hanging over their 
heads in such a dreadful manner, with the other 
numberless beauties in this book, which are so con¬ 
spicuous, that they cannot escape the notice of the 
most ordinary reader. 

There are indeed so many wonderful strokes of 
poetry in this book, and such a variety of sublime 
ideas, that it would have been impossible to have 
given them a place within the bounds of this paper. 
Besides that I find it in a great measure done to my 
hand at the end of my Lord Roscommon’s Essay 
on Translated Poetry. I shall refer my reader 
thither for some of the master-strokes of the sixth 
book of Paradise Lost, though at the same time 
there are many others which that noble author has 
not taken notice of. 

Milton, notwithstanding the sublime genius be 
was master of, has in this book drawn to bis assist¬ 
ance all the helps he could meet with among the 
ancient poets. The sword of Michael, which makes 
so great a havoc among the bad angels, was given 
him, vre aro told, out of the armoury of God : 

...—. ... — But the sword 

Of Michael from the armoury of God 
Was giv’iwhim, temper’d so that neither keen 
Nor solid might resist (hat edge: it met 
The sword of Satan, with steep force to smite 
Descending, and in half cut sheer — — 

This passage is a copy of that in Virgil, wherein 
the poet tells us, that the sword of .dEneas, which 
was given him by a deity, broke into pieces the 


sword of Turn us which came from a mortal forge. 
As the moral in this place is divine, so by the way 
wo may observe, that the bestowing on a man who 
is favoured by heaven such an allegorical weapon is 
very conformable to the old eastern way of thinking. 
Not only Homer has made use of it, but we find 
the Jewish hero in I he Book of Maccabees, w ho had 
fought the battles of the chosen people with so much 
glory and success, receiving iu his dream a sword 
from the hand of the prophet Jeremiah* The fol¬ 
lowing passage, where Satan is described as 
wounded by the sword of Michael, is iu imitation of 
Homer. 

Tlio griding sword vvilh discontinuous wound 
5’ass'd through hull, but th' etheical substance clos’d, 
Not long divisible, anti from the gush 
A stroaiii of nectarous humour issuing flow’d 
Sanguine (such ns celestial spirits may bleed), 

And all lus armour stain’d- 

Homer tolls in the same manner, that upon l)io- 
medes wounding the gods, tlieie flowed from the 
wound an ichor, orpure kind of blood, which was not 
bred from mortal viands: and that, though the 
pain was exquisitely great, the wound soon closed 
up and healed m those beings who are vested with 
immortality. 

I question not but Milton in his description of Ins 
furious Moloch flying from the battle, and bellowing 
with the wound he had received, had his eye on 
Mars in the Iliad; who upon his being wounded, 
is represented as retiring out of the fight, and mak 
mg an outcry louder than that of a whole aimy 
when it begins the charge. Homer adds, that the 
Gieeks and Trojans, who were engaged in a geneial 
battle, were terrified on each side with the bellowing 
of this wounded deity. The leader will easily ob¬ 
serve how Milton has kept all the horror of tins 
image, without running into the ridicule of it. 

. Where the might of Gabriel fought, 

Ami with fierce ensigns pierc cl the deep array 
Of \tolorh, (minus king' who him defy'cl. 

Ami at hisihariot.wheel, to drag him bound 
Threaten'd, nor from the Holy One of heav’u 
Refrain d ins tongue blasphemous ■ blit anon 
Down cloven to iiie waist, with shatter’d arms 
Anil uncouth pain fled bellowing- 

Milton lias likewise raised his description in this 
book with many images taken out of the poetical 
partB of Scripture. Tho Messiah’s chariot, as I 
have before taken notice, is formed upon a vision of 
Ezekiel, who, as Grotius observes, lias very much 
in him of Homer’s spirit ill the poetical parts of Ins 
prophecy. 

The following lines in that glorious commission 
which is given the Messiah to extirpate the host of 
rebel angels, is drawn from a sublime passage in 
the Psalms; 

Go then, thou mightiest. In thy Father's might. 

Ascend my chanol, guide the rapid wheels 
That shake heav’n's basis, bring forth all my war, 

My bow, my thunder, my almighty arms 
Gird on, and sword on tliy puissant thigh. 

The reader will easily discover many other strokes 
of the same nature. 

There is no question but Milton had heated hi' 
imagination with the fight of the gods in Homer, 
before he entered upon this engagement of the 
angels. Homer there gives us a scene of men, he 
rocs, and gods, mixed together in battle. Mara 
animates the contending armieB, and lifts up his 
voice in BUeh a manner, that it »s heard distinctly 
amidst all the shouts and confusion of the fight. 
Jupiter at the same time thunders over their heads 
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while Neptune raises such a tempest, that the whole 
field of battle, and all the tops of the mountains, 
shake about them. The poet tells us, that Pluto 
himself, whose habitation was in the very centre of 
the earth, was so affrighted at the shock, that he 
leapt from his throne, Homer afterward describes 
Vulcan as pouring down a storm of fire upon the 
river Xantnus, and Minerva as throwing a rock at 
Mars; who, he tells us, covered seven acres in 
bis fall. 

As Homer has introduced into his battle of the 
gods every thing that is great and terrible in na¬ 
ture, Milton bus filled his tight of good and bad 
angels with all the like circumstances of horror. 
Tho shout of ai mies, the rattling of brazen chariots, 
the hurling of rocks and mountains, the earthquake, 
the fire, the thunder, are all of them employed to 
lift up the reader’s imagination, and give him a 
suitable idea of so great an action. With what art. 
has the poet represented the whole body of the earth 
trembling, even before it was created! 

All hcav'n resounded, and had earth been (lion. 

All earth had (a Us centre shook.- 

In how sublime and just a manner docs he after¬ 
ward describe the whole heaven shaking under the 
wheels of the Messiah’s chariot, with that exception 
to the throne of God ! 

-Under his Inirnina wheels 

The stedf.isl empyrean shook throughout. 

All hut the throne itself of (.oil- 

t Notwithstanding the Messiah appears elolhcd with 
■ so much terror and majesty tho poet has still found 
i means to make his readers conceive an idea of him 
[ beyond what he himself is able to descube . 

| Yet half his strength he put nol forth, hut ehei k’d 

j liis thunder in mid volley . for he meant 

Nol to destroy, but root them out of heaven 

lu a word, Milton’s genius, which was so greal 
in itself, and so strengthened by all the helps of 
learning, appears in this book every way equal to the, 
subject, which was the most sublime that could enter 
into the thoughts of a poet. As he knew all the arts 
of affecting the mind, he has given it certain rest¬ 
ing-places, and oppoitunities of recovering itself 
from tune to time; several speeches, reflections, simi¬ 
litudes, and the like reliefs, being interspersed to 
diversify his narration, and ease the attention of the 
reader. 

L. - 
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---Voluisti, hi 8uo genere, umimqueinque nostrum 

quasi quendom esse Roseiuni, dtxistiquu lion turn eu qua 1 
rcctu essent probari. quam quon prava sunt fastidlis udlue- 
revero—Oie do Gontu 

You would have each of us be u kind of Roscius m hia way , 
and you have said thnt fastidious men are not bo much 
pleased with what is right, as disgusted at what is wrong. 

It is very natural to take for our whole lives a 
light impression of a thing, which at first fell into 
contempt with ns for want of consideration. The 
real use of a certain qualification (which the wiser 
part of mankind look upon as at best ms indifferent 
thing, and generally a frivolous circumstance) shows 
the ill consequent e of such prepossessions. What* 
I mean, is the art, skill, accomplishment, or what¬ 
ever you will call it, of dancing. I knew a gentle¬ 
man of great abilities, who bewailed the want of his 
education to the end of a very honourable life. He 
observed that there was not occasion for the common 
use of great talents ; that they are but seldom in 


demand; and that these very great talents were 
often rendered useless to a man for want of small 
attainments. A good mien (a becoming motion, 
gesture, and aspect) is natural to some men; but 
even those would be highly more graceful in their 
carnage, if what they do from the force of nature 
were confirmed and heightened from tho force of 
reason. To me who has not at all considered it, to 
mention tho force of reason on such a subject will 
appear fantastical; but when you have a little at¬ 
tended to it, an assembly of men will have quite 
another view; and they will tell you. it is evident 
from plain and infallible rules, why this man with 
those beautiful features, and a well-fashioned poison, 
is not so agreeable as he who sits by him without 
any of those advantages. When we, read, wo do 
it without any cxeited act of memory that presents 
the shape of the letters; but habit makes us do it 
mechanically, without staying, like children, to re¬ 
collect and join those letters. A man who has not 
had the regard of bis gesture in any part of his 
education, will find himself unable to act with free¬ 
dom before new company, as a child that is but now 
I learning, would be to read without hesitation. It is 
for the advancement of the pleasure we icceive in 
being agreeable to each other in ordinary life, that 
one would wish dancing were generally understood 
as conducive, as it really is, to a proper deportment 
m matters that appear the most remote from it. A 
man ot learning and sense is distinguished from 
others as he is such, though he never inns upon 
points too difficult for the rest of the world; in like 
manner the reaching out of the arm, and the most 
ordinary motion, discovers whether a man ever 
learn! to know what is the true harmony and com¬ 
posure of his limbs and countenance. Whoever 
has seen Booth, in the character of Pyrrhus, warm 
to his tbionc to receive Orestes, is convinced that 
majestic and great conceptions are expressed in the 
very step; but, perhaps, though no other man 
could perform that incident as well as he does, he 
himself would do it with a yet greater elevation 
were he a dancer. This is so dangerous n subject 
to treat with gravity, that I shall not at present 
enter into it any further; but the author of the fol¬ 
lowing letter has treated it in the essay he speaks 
of in such a manner, that I am beholden to hun for 
a resolution, that I will never hereafterthink meanly 
of any thing, till I have heard what they who have 
another opinion of it have to sav in its defence. 

” Mr. SrscTA’ion, 

“ Since there are scarce any of the arts and 
sciences that have not been recommended to the 
world by the pens of some of the professors, masters, 
or lovers of them, whereby the usefulness, excel¬ 
lence, and benefit arising from them, both as to tho 
speculative and practical part, have been made pub¬ 
lic, to the great advantage and improvement of such 
arts aud sciences; why should dancing, an art cele¬ 
brated by the ancients in so extraordinary a man¬ 
ner, be totally neglected by the moderns, and left 
destitute of any pen to recommend its various ex¬ 
cellences and substantial merit to mankind ? 

" The low ebb to which dancing is now fallen, is 
altogether owing to this silence. The art is es¬ 
teemed only as an amusing trifle; it lies altogether 
uncultivated, and is unhappily fallen under the im¬ 
putation of illiterate aud mechanic. As Terence, 
in one of his prologues, complains of the rope- 
dancers drawing all the spectators from his play; 
so we may well say, that capering and tumbling u 
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now pieferrcd to, and supplies the place of, just and 
I regular dancing on our theatres. It is, therefore, 

| in my opinion, high time Unit Mime, one should come 
I m to its assistance, and relievo it from the many 
gross and ginning errors that have crept into it, 
and overcast its leal beauties ; and, to set dancing 
in its true light, would show the usefulness and ele¬ 
gance of it, with the pleasuie and instruction pio- 
diiced from it; and also lay down some fundamental 
r lies, that might so tend to the improvement of its 
professors, and information of the spectators, that 
the iirst might he the better able to peiform, and the 
lattei remleied more capable of judging what is (if 
theic he any thing) valuable in this art. 

“ To encourage therefoie some ingenious pen 
capable of so geneious an undeitaking, and in some 
measuie to relieve dancing fiom the disadvantages 
it at present lies under, 1, who teach to dance,* 
have attempted a small treatise as an Essay towards 
a History of Dancing: ill whull I have inquired 
into its antiquity, origin, and use, and shown what 
esteem the ancients had for it. I have likewise con. 
sideied the nature and perfection of all its several 
parts, and how beneficial and delightful it is, both 
as a qualification and an exeicise; and endeavoured 
to answei all objections that have been maliciously 
raised against it. I have proceeded to give an ac¬ 
count of the paitieular dances of the Creeks and 
Homans, whether religions, waihkc, or civil; and 
taken pniticulai notue ot that part of dancing re. 
luting to the ancient stage, in which the pantomimes 
had so great a share. Nor have I been wanting m 
giving an historical account of some particular mas. 

1 tors excellent in that suiprismg art; after which 1 
have advanced some obsei vat ions on modern dan¬ 
cing, both as to the stage, and that part of it so ab¬ 
solutely necessary for the qualification of gentlemen 
and ladies; and have concluded with some short re¬ 
marks ou the aiigin and progiess of the character 
by which dances arc wnt down, and communicated 
to one master from another. If some great genius 
after this would arise, and advance this art to that 
peifection it seems capable of receiving, what might 
not be expected from it ? For, if we consider the 
origin of arts and sciences, we shall find that some of 
them took rise from beginnings so mean and unpro¬ 
mising, that it is very wonderful to tlnnk that ever 
such surprising structures should have been raised 
upon such ordinary foundations. But what cannot 
a great genius effect ? Who would have thought 
(hat the clangorous noise of a smith's hammers 
should have given the fiist rise to music? Yet 
Maeiobius in his second book relates that Pytha- 
goias, in passing by a smith’s bhnp, found that the 
sounds proceeding from the hammers were either 
more grave or acute, according to the different 
weights of the hammers. The philosopher, to im¬ 
prove this hint, suspends different weights by strings 
of the same bigness, and found in a like manner 
that the sounds answered to the weights. This 
being discovered, he found out those numbers which 
produced sounds that were consonant • as that two 
strings of the same substance and tension, the one 
beingdoublc the length of the other, gave that interval 
which is called diapason, nr an eighth : the same 
was also effected from two strings of the same length 
and size, the one having four times the tension of 
the other, By these steps, from so mean a begin¬ 
ning, did this great man reduce, what was only be- 


* An F-»ny townrds ft History o{ Dancing, 4c. By John 
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foie noise, to one of the most delightful sciences, 
by illuming it to the mathematics; and by that 
means caused it. to he one of the most abstiact and 
demonstrative of seiences. Who knows therefore 
hut motion, whether decorous or representative, 
may not (as it seems highly probable it ronyl be 
taken into consideration by some person c. pabfc of 
reducing it into a regular science, though not so de¬ 
monstrative as that proceeding from sounds, yet 
sufficient to entitle it to a place among the magnified 
arts ? * 

“ Now, Mr. Spectator, as you have declared your¬ 
self visitor of dancing-schools, and this being an 
undertaking which more immediately respects them, 
I think myself uidispensaW • obliged, before I pro¬ 
ceed to the publication of th,. buy essay, to ask your 
advice; and hold it absolutely necessary to have 
your approbation, in order to recommend my (icoIim 1 
to the perusal of the parents of such as learn to 
dance, as well as to the young ladios, to whom, as 
visitor, you ought to be guaidun. 

" Salop, March 19, “ I am, Sir, 

1711-12. “ Your most humble Servant 

T. 
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Ke-piecre exemplar Vila 1 moriunque jubebn 
Docluni lniitatomn, et veras June dutert voces 

Hon. Ars I'oel 327 

Keep Nature s great original in view, 

Ami thence the liwnr images pursue—F rancis 

Mv friend Sn Roger de Coverlcy, when we last 
met together at. the club, told me that he had a 
gicat mind to see the new tragedy* with me, assui- 
mg me at the same time, that he had not been at a 
play these twenty years. “The last I saw,” said 
Sir Roger, “ was the Committee, which I should 
not have gone to neither, had not I been told before¬ 
hand that it was a good church of England comedy.” 
He then proceeded to inquire of me who this dis- 
trest mother was; and upon hearing that she was 
Hector’s widow, he told me that hei husband was a 
brave mail, and that when he was a school-hoy lie 
had read his life at the end of the dictionary. My 
fiiend asked me in the next plai e, if there would 
not be some danger in coming home late, in case 
the Mohocks should be ahioad. “ I assure you,” 
says he, “ I thought I had fallen into their hands 
last night; for I observed two or three lusty black 
men that billowed me half way up Fleet-street, and 
mended their pace behind me, in proportion as I 
put on to get away from them. You must know.” 
continued the knight with a smile, “ I fancied they 
had a mind to hunt me; for I remember an honest 
gentleman in my neighbourhood, who was served 
such a trick in King Charles the Second’s time, for 
which reason he has not ventured himself in town 
eversime. I might have shown them very good 
sport, had this been their denign; for, as I am an 
old fox-hunter, I should have turned and dodged, 
and have played them a thousand tricks they had 
never Been in their lives before.” Sir Roger added, 
that^ “ if these gentlemen had any such intention, 
they did not succeed very well in it; for I threw 
.'hem out,” says he, “ at the end of Norfolk-street, 
where I doubled the corner, and got shelter in my 
lodgings before they could imagine what was be¬ 
come of me. However,” says the knight, “ if Cap¬ 
tain Sentry will make one with us to-morrow night, 
and you will both of you call upon me about four 

* The DUtraat Mother 
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o’clock, that we may he at the house before it is full, be a very fine child by the account that is given of 
i will have my own coach in readiness to attend him. Upon Hernlione’s going otf with a menace 
you, for John tells me lie has got the fore-wheels to Pyrrhus, the audience gave a loud clap, to which 
mended.” Sir Roger added, “ On my word, a notable young 

The captain, who did not fail to meet me there at baggage!” 
the appointed hour, bid Sir Roger fear nothing, for As there was a very remarkable silence and still- 
that he had put on the same sword which he made ness in the audience during the whole action, it 
use of at the battle of Steenkirk.* Sir Roger’s was natural for them to take the opportunity of the 
servants, and among the rest my old friend the but- intervals between the acts to express their opinion 
ler, had, I found, provided themselves with good of the players, and of their respective parts. Sir 
oaken plants, to attend their master upon this occn- Roger, hearing a cluster of them praise Orestes, 
sion. When we had placed lum in his coach, with struck in with them, and told them that he thought 
myself at his left hauil, the captain bfore him, and luf lueud Pylades was a very sensible man. As 
bis butler at the head of his footmen in the rear, they were afterward applauding Pvirhus, Sir Roger 
we convoyed him in safety to the playhouse, where, put in a second tune: “ And let me tell you,” says 
after having marched up the entry in good older, he, “ though he speaks but little, I like the old fn- 
the captain and 1 went m with him, and seated him low m whiskers as well as any of them.” Captain 
betwixt us in the pit. As soon as the house was Sentry, seeing two or three wags who sat near us 
full, and the caudles lighted, my old friend stood lean with an attentive ear towards Sir Roger, and 
up, and looked about him with that pleasuio which fearing lest they should smoke the knight, plucked 
' a mmd seasoned with humanity naturally feels in him by the elbow, and whispeied something ill bis 
itself, at the sight of a multitude of people who ear, that lasted till the opening of the tilth act, 
seem pleased with one another, and partake of the The knight was wonderfully attentive to the account 
same common enteitainmeuf. [ could not hut winch Orestes gives of Pyrrhus’s death, and, at the 
fumy to myself, as the old man stood up m the conclusion of it, told me it was such a bloody piece 
middle of the pit, that he made a veiy piopci centre j of work, that he was glad it was not done upon the 
: to a tragic audience. Upon the entering of Pyr- stage. Seeing afterward Orestes in 1ns raving lit, 

; thus, the knight told me, that he did not believe the ! he grew more than oidinurily serious, and took oc- 
j king of Frame himself hud n betrei strut. 1 was casion to moralize (in bis way) upon an evil con- 
indecd veiy attentive to my old fnend’s remarks, science, adding, that Oiestes, ill his madness, looked 
because I looked upon them as a piece of uatuial as if lie saw .something. 

criticism, and was well pleased to Imar him, at the As we were the first that came into tiic house, so 
i on diction of almost eveiy scene, telling me that we weic the last that went out of it: being resolved 
lie could not imagine how' the play would end. to have a clear passage for uur old filend, whom we 
One while he appealed much concerned lor Andm- did not care to venture among the justbng of the 
macho; and tt little while after us much for Iler- crowd. Sir Roger went out fully satisfied with Ins 
miotic; and was extiemely puzzled to think what entertainment, and we g iaidcd him to lus lodging 


would become of Pyrrhus. 


in the same manner that we brought him to the 


When Sir Roger saw Andioinnelie’s obstinate play-house, being highly pleased for my own part, 
icfusal to her lover’s importunities, lie whispered not only with the peiformauce of the excellent piece 
me in the eai, that lfc was sure she. would uevei which had been piesented, but with the satisfaction 
have him; to which he added, with a more than which it had given to the good old man.— L. 
ordinary vehemence, “ You can’t imagine. Sir, 

what it is to have to do with a widow.” Upon -- 

Pyrrhus Ins threatening to leave her, the knight 

shook his bead and muttered to himself, “ Ay, do No. 33li.] WEDNESDAY, MARCH 26, 1/1J. 

if you can.” This part dwelt so much upon my- Clamant peruse pudurem 

fucud’s imagination, that at the close of the third Cum u penc patres, eu rum rcprelicndcre eerier, 

. i i iii Quip vra\is A-sonus, nnm cum tils Kosciui! evit 

act, as 1 was thinking on something else, he wins- , a ml re , ( ; mi ; qil0 j ,,i aul it -m,, du, »,u. 

j>fiipu mo in my eav, 4 ‘ liieso widows, fcir, fire tnc Vt*l <jma turpo putant part* re nunonhui, €t qutu 

most peiveise Cioatuies in the world. Rut pray," lmburljca didiccre, senes perdrnda Uteri 

says he, “ you that are a ciitic, is the play accord- imitatkd Huh. zEp i S3 

ing to your diamutic rules, as you call then ? Should f)np „ SMl ,, r , , iar „ lk , rillp , 

your people in tragedy always talk to be understood? wimh Hetlerton’s grave action dignified, 

Why, th ere is not a single selitem c m this play Or wel mouth'd Boolh with emphasis proclaims 

that I do not know the meaning of.” 1,0 l ’“*- perhaps, u muster ruUul names), 

1 he foul til act very luckily began before 1 had And nwe.ir, all shame is lust m George's ngo 1 

time to give the old gentleman an answer. ‘■Well,” You'd think no fuoJs disarm ‘d the former rergn, 

says the knight, silting down with great satisfaction. Did not seme grave cxainp'es yet rcmuin, 

‘‘I suppose we are now to see Hector’s ghost.” Who scon, a lad sjmuldtcaih h,.s rather skill. 

TT , 11 , . f And, having «>ncv beeuwrungf nm U'ho btiii—roi*E. 

He then renewed his attention, and, from time to n 

time, fell a-praisiug the widow. lie made, indeed, “ Scxctatoh, 

a little mistake us to one of her pages, whom at his ‘‘As you are the daily eiulcavourer to promote 


first entering he took for Astyunax; but quitkly learning and good sense, 1 think myself obliged to 
set himself light in that particular, though, at tht^ suggest to your consideration whatever may pro¬ 
same tinio, he owned he should have been very glad mote or prejudice them. There is an evil winch 
to have seen the little boy, who, says he, must needs has prevailed from geneiation to generation, which 

____— gray hairs and tyrannical custom continue to sup- 

* In 1693. Gentlemen wore about tills Umo a kind of neck- port; I hope your spectdtonal authority will give a 
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nf a young wan in the bloom of life., and vigour of 
age, to give a reasonable contradiction to his elders, 
is esteemed an unpardonable insolence, and regarded 
as reversing the decrees of nature. 1 am a young 
man, I confess; yet I honour the gray head as 
much as any one; however, when, in company with 
old men, 1 hear them speak obscurely, or reason 
preposterously (into which absurdities, prejudice, 
pride, or interest, will sometimes throw the wisest), 
I count it no crime to rectify their reasonings, un¬ 
less conscience must truckle to ceremony, and truth 
fall a sacrifice to complaisance. The strongest ar¬ 
guments are enervated, and the brightest evidence 
disappears, before those tremendous reasonings and 
dazzling discoveries of venerable old age. ‘You 
are young giddy-headed fellows; you have not yet 
hud experience of the world.’ Thus we young folks 
find our amhition cramped, and our laziness in¬ 
dulged; since while young we have little room to 
display ourselves; and, when old, the weakness of 
nature must pass for strength of sense, and wc 
hopo that boaiy heads will raise us above the attacks 
of contradiction. Now, Sir, as you would enliven 
our activity in the pursuit ot learning, take our case 
into consideration; and, with a gloss on brave 
Elihu’s sentiments, assent the rights of youth, and 
prevent the pernicious encroachments of age. The 
generous reasonings of that gallant youth would 
adorn your paper; and I beg you would insert them, 
not doubting but that they will give good entertain¬ 
ment to the most intelligent of your readers. 

“ So these three men ceased to unswer Job, be¬ 
cause be was ughleous in his own eyes. Then was 
kindled the wrath of Klihu, the sou of Barachel the 
Buzitu, of the kindred of Ham. Against Job was 
las wrath kindled, because he justified himself rathei 
than God. Also against his three fnends was his 
wrath kindled, because they had found no answer, 
and yet had condemned Job. Now Elihu had 
waited till Job had spoken, because they were elder 
than he. When Elihu saw there was no answei in 
the mouth of these three men, then his wrath was 
kindled. And Elihu, the son of Baiacliel the Buzite, 
answered and said, 1 am joung, and yc are very 
old, wherefore I was afraid, arid durst not shew you 
mine opinion. I said, Days should speak, and mul¬ 
titude of \ears should teach wisdom. But there is 
a spirit in man, and the inspiration of the Almighty 
giveth them understanding. Great men are not 
always wise ; neither do the aged understand judg¬ 
ment. Theiefore I said, Hearken to me, I also will 
shew mine opinion. Behold I waited for your words; 

I gave ear to youi reasons, whilst you searched out 
what to say. Yea, I attended unto you. And be¬ 
hold them was none of you that convinced Job, or 
that answered his words : lest you should say, We 
have found out wisdom - God thrasteth him down, 
not man. Now he hath not directed his words 
against me: neither will I answer him with your 
speeches. They wne amazed; they answered no 
nioie; they left off speaking. When I had waited 
(llir they spake not, hut stood still anil answered no 
move) I said, I will answer also my part; I also will 
shew mine opinion. For I am full of matter, the 
spun within me constrainclh me. Behold, my belly 
is as wiue which hath no vent, it is ready to burst 
like new bottles. I will speak that I may be re- 
lirshed, I will open my bps and answer. Let me 
not, 1 pray you. accept any man’s person, neither 
j let me give Haltering titles unto man. For 1 know 
not to give llatteiuig titles; in so doing iny Milker 
would soon take me away.” 


“ Mr. Spectator, , 

“ I have formerly read with great satisfaction your 
papers about idols, and the behaviour of gentlemen 
in those coffee-houses where women officiate; and 
impatiently waited to see you take India and China 
shops into consideration; but since you have passed 
us over in silcuce, either that you have not as yet 
thought us worth your notice, or that the grievances 
we lie under have escaped your discerning eye, I 
must make my complaints to you, and an t encou¬ 
raged to do it because you seem a little at leisure, 
at this present writing. I am, dear Sir, one of the 
top China-women about town ; and though I say it, 
keep as good things, and receive as fine company, 
as any of this end of the town, let the other be who 
she wilL In short, I am in a fair way to be easy, 
were it not for a club of female rakes, who, under 
pretence of taking their innocent rambles forsooth, 
and diverting the spleen, seldom fail to plague me 
twice or thrice a day, to cheapen tea, or buy a 
screen, Wbat else should they moan 1 as they often 
repeat it. These rakes are your idle ladies of 
fashion, who, having nothing to do, employ them¬ 
selves in tumbling over my ware. One of these no- 
cuslomeis (tor by the way they seldom or never buy 
any thing) calls for a set of tea-dishes, another for 
a basin a third for my best green tea, and even to 
the punch-bowl, there’s scarce a piece in my shop 
but must be displaced, and the whole agreeable 
architectuie rlisordeied, so that I can compare them 
to nothing but to the lnght-goblins that take a 
pleasure to overturn the disposition of plates and 
dishes in the kitchens of your housewifely mauls. 
Well, after all this racket and clutter, this is too 
dear, that is their aversion; another thing is charm¬ 
ing, but not wanted; the ladies are cured of the 
spleen, but 1 am not a shilling the better for it. 
Lord, what signifies one poor pot of tea, considering 
the trouble they put me to ? Vapours, Mr. Specta¬ 
tor, are terrible things; for though I am not pos¬ 
sessed by them myself, I suffer more by them than 
if I were. Now I must beg you to admonish all 
such day-gobhus to make fewer visits, or to ho less 
troublesome when they come to one’s shop ; and to 
convince them that wo honest shop-keepers have 
something better to do, than to cure folks of the va¬ 
pours gratis. A young son of mine, a schoolboy, is 
my secretary, so I hope you will make allowances. 

“ I am, Sir, 

“ Your constant Header, and 

very humble Servant, 

“ March 22nd. “Rebecca the diitieised.” 

T. 
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Fingit equum teucra docilem ccrvice maunder. 

Ire viam quam moastrut eques——— HpR t Eg li 83. 

'I he jockey trains ttie young and tender homo 

While yet soft-niouUi'd, und breeds him to the course. 

Creech 

I have lately received a third letter from the 
gentleman who has already given the public two 
essays upon education. As his thoughts seem In be 
very just and new upon this subject, I shall com¬ 
municate them to the reader. 

“ Sir, 

“ If I had not been hindered by some extraordi¬ 
nary business, I should have sent you sooner my 
further thoughts upon education. ' Y ou may please 
to remember, that in my last letter I endeavoured 
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to give the best realms that could be urged in fa-; setting before youth the infamous or honourable 
vour of a private of public education. Upon the j characters of their contemporaries. That poet tells 
whole, it may perhaps be thought that I seemed ! us, this was the method his father made use of to in- 
rather inclined to the latter, though at the same time dine him to auy particular virtue, or give him an 
I confessed that virtue, which ought to be our first aversion to any particular vice. ‘ If,' says Horace, 
principal care, was more usually acquired in the ; ‘ my father advised me to live within bounds, and 
former. ! be contented with the fortune he should leave me : 


“ I intend therefore, m this letter, to offer at 
methods, by which i conceive boys might be made 
to improve in virtue as they advance in letters. 

“ I know that m most of our public schools vice 
is punished and discouraged, whenever it is found 
out; but this is far fiom being sufficient, unless our 
youth are at the same time taught to form a right 
judgment of things, aud to know what is properly 
virtue. 

“ To this end, whenever they read the lives and 
a< turns of such men as have been famous m their 
generation, it should not be thought enough to make 
them baiely understand so many Greek or Latin 
sentences ; but they should be asked their opinion 
of such an action or saying, and obliged to give J 
their reasons why they take it to be good or bad. I 
By this means they would insensibly arrive at propel : 
notions of courage, temperance, honour, and justice. 

“ There must be great care taken bow the ex¬ 
ample of any particular person is recommended to 
them iu gross, instead of which they ought to he 
1 taught wherein such a man, though great in some 
inspects, was weak and faulty in others. For want 
of tins caution, a boy is so often dazzled with the 
lustie of a gieat character, that lie confounds us 
beauties with ils blemishes, and looks even upon the 
faulty part of it with ou eye of admiration. 

“ I have often wondered how Alexander, who was 
naturally of a geneious and merciful disposition, 
came to be guilty of so bar barons an action as that 
of diagging the governor of a town after Ins chariot. 

I know this is generally ascribed to his passion for 
Homer: but I lately met with a passage in Plu¬ 
tarch, which, if I am not very much mistaken, still 
gives us a clearer light into the motives of this ac¬ 
tion. Plutarch tells us, that Alexander in his youth 
had a master named Lysunaehus, who, though he 
was a man destitute of ail politeness, ingratiated 
himself both with Philip and his pupil, and became 
the second man at court, by calling the king Pelcus, 
the prince Aelulles, and himself Phoenix. It is no 
wonder if Alexander, having been thus used not 
only to admire but to personate Achilles, should 
think it glorious to imitate hnn in this piece of 
ciueity aud extravagance. 

“ To carry this thought yet further, I shall submit 
it to your consideration, whether, instead of a theme 
or copy of verses’, which aie the usual exercises, as 
they are called in the school phrase, it would not be 
more propet that a boy should be tasked, once or 
twice a week, to write down his opinion of such per¬ 
sons and things as occur to him by his reading ; that 1 
he should descant upon the actions of Turnus or , 
aEucas ; show wherein they excelled, or were de¬ 
fective ; censure or approve any particular action ; 
observe how it might have been carried to a greater 
degree of perfection, and how it exceeded uf fell 1 
short of another. He might at the same time mark ■ 
what was moral in any speech, and how far it ugreeii 
with the character of the person speaking. This 
exercise would soon strengthen Ins judgment in 
what is blamoable or praiseworthy, and give him an 
early seasoning of morality. 

“ Next to those examples which may be met with 
in books, I very much approve Horace’s way of j 


“ Do yon not see," says he, “the miserable condition 
of Burrus, and the sou of Albus ? Let the misfor¬ 
tunes of those two wretches teach you to avoid 
luxury and extravagance ?” If he would inspire 
me with an abhorrence to debauchery, “ Do not,” 
says ho, “ make yourself like Scetauus, when you 
may be happy in the enjoyment of lawful pleasures. 
How scandalous,” says he, “ is tho character of Tro- 
bomus, who was lately caught m bed with another 
man’s wife !” ’ To illustrate the force of this method, 
the poet adds, that as a headstrong patient, who will 
not at first follow his physician’s prescriptions, grows 
oideily when he hears that his neighbours die all 
about him ; so youth is often frightened from vice, 
by bearing the ill repoit it brings upon others. 

“ Xenophon’s schools of equity, in his life of 
Cyrus the Great, are sufficiently famous. He tells 
us, that (he Persian thildreu went to school, and 
employed their time as diligently in learning the 
pi maples of justice aud sobriety, as the youth in 
other countries did to acquire (he most difficult aiU 
and sciences; their governors spent most part of the 
day in hearing their mutual accusations one against 
Urn other, whether for violence, cheating, slander, 
or ingratitude; and taught them how (o give judg¬ 
ment against those who were found to be any ways 
guilty of these cilmes. I onnt tho story of the long 
and short coat, for which Cyrus himself was punished, 
as a’i ase equally known with any in Littleton, 

“ The method which Apnlcms tells us the Indian 
Gymuosnphiets took to educate their disciples, is 
still muie curious and remaikable. IBs words are 
as follow. ‘ When their dinner is ready, before it 
is served up, the masters niqiiiic of every particular 
scholar how he has employed his tune since sati¬ 
rising: some of them answer, that, having been 
'chosen as aibiters between two persons, they have 
composed their differences, and made them lrieuds; 
some, that they have been executing the orders of 
their parents; and others, that they have either 
| found out something new by their own application, 

, or learnt it from the instructions of their fellows. 
But if theie happens to he any one among them 
j who cannot make it appear that he has employed 
I the morning to advantage, he is immediately ex- 
! i hided from the company, and obliged to work while 
the rest are at dinner.’ 

“ II is not impossible, that from ihese scveial 
ways of producing virtue in the minds of boys, some 
general method might be invented. What I would 
cudeavour to inculcate is, that our youth cannot be 
too soon taught the principles of virtue, seeing the 
first impressions which are made on the mind are 
always the strongest. 

“ The archbishop of Cambray makes Telemachus 
say, that, though he was young in years, he was old 
in the art of knowing how to keep both his owu and 
his friend’s secrets. ‘ When my father,’ says the 
prince, 1 went to the siege of Troy, he took me on 
his knees, and, after having embraced ami blessed 
me, as lie was surrounded by the nobles of Ithaca, 

“ O my friends," says he, “ into your hands l commit 
the education of my son: if ever you loved his 
father, show it iu your care towards him ; but above 
all, do not omit to form him just, sincere, and imth- 
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ful in keeping a secret.” These words of ray father, tune had given me in placingme so near two gen- 
s.iys Tclemachus, * were continually repeated to me tlemen, from one of which I TOS sure to hear such 
by uis friends in his absence ; who made no scruple reflections on the several incidents of the plav as 
of communicating to me their uneasiness to ice my pure nature suggested, and from the other, such as 
mother surrounded with lovers, and the measures flowed from the exactest art and judgment. though 
they designed to take on that occasion.’ lie adds, j I must confess that my curiosity led me so much 'o 
that he was so ravished at being thus treated like j observe the knight’s reflections, that I was not so 
a man, and at the confidence reposed in him, that I well at leisure to improve myself by yours. Nature, 
he never once abused it; nor could all the insinua- I found, played her part in the knight pretty well, 
turns of his father’s rivals ever get him to betray till at the last concluding lines she entirely forsook 
what was committed to him under the seal of secrecy, him. You must know, Sir, that it is always my 
“ There is hardly any virtue which a lad might custom, when I have been well entertained at a new 
not thus learn by practice and example. tragedy, to make my retreat before the facetious 

“ I have heard of a good man, who used at cer- epilogue enters; not but that those pieces are often 
tain times to give his scholars sixpence a piece, very well written, but having paid down my lialf- 
that they might tell him the next day how they had crown, and made a fair purchase of as much of the 
employed it. The thud part was always to be laid pleasing melancholy as the poet’s art can afford me, 
out in charity, aud every boy was blamed or com- or my own nature admit of, I am willing to carry 
mended, as ho could make it appear that he had sumo of it home with me: aud cannot endure to be 
chosen a lit object at once tricked out of all, though by the wittiest 

“ In short nothing is more wanting to our public dexterity in the world. However, I kept my seat the 

schools, than that the masters of them should use other night, in hopes of finding my own sentiments 
the same care in fashioning the manners of their of this matter favoured by your friend’s; when, to 
scholars, as in foimmg their tongues to the learned my great surprise, I found the knight entering with 
languages. Wherever the former is omitted, I can- eijual pleasure into both parts, aud as much sutis- 
not help agreeing with Mi. Locke, that a man must fied with Mrs. Oldfield’s gaiety as he had been be¬ 
have a vety strange value for words, when, pre fore with Andromache’s greatness. Whethei this were 
ferrmg the languages of the Gieeks aud Romans to no more than ail effect of the knight’s peculiar hu- 
that which made them such brave men, he can think mauity, pleased to find at last, that, after all the 

it woitli while to hazanl the innocence and vntue of tragical doings, every tiling was safe and well, I do 

his son for a little Greek and Latin. not know, But for iny own part, I must confess I 

“ As the subject of this essay is of the highest was so dissatisfied, that I was sorry the poet had 
importance, and what I do nut remember to have saved Andromache, and could heartily have wished 
yet seen treated by any author, I have sent you that he had left her stone-dead upon the stage. For 
what occurred to me on it fioin my own observation you cannot imagine, Mr. Spectator, the mischief 


or reading, aud which you may either suppress or 
publish, as you may think fit. 

X. “ I im, Sir, yours,” &c 
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-Nil full uiuju<im 

Tam dispar silu-' IIok 1 Pat ih 18 

Made uo of nought but inconsistencies 


she was reserved to do me. I found my soul, during 
the aetiou, gradually worked up to the highest 
pitch, and felt the exalted passion which all geneioux 
minds conceive at the sight of vntue 111 duties 
The impression, believe me, Sir, was so stiong upon 
me, that 1 am persuaded, if I had been let alone 111 
it, I could, at an extremity, have ventured to de 
fend yourself aud Sir Roger against half a score of 
the fieicost Mohocks; but the ludicrous epilogue in 


I hmi the tragedy of Thu Driest Mother is pub- 1 ,he , cl< ’ !,e extinguished all my ardour, and made me 
lished to-day. The author of the prologue,f I sup- lo ' ,k a11 suth noble achievements as downngnt 
pose, pleads an old excuse I have read somewhere, *1' ;uld romantic. What the rest ot the audience 
d„ll - „n,l im. felt, I cannot so well tell. I-or myself I must de- 


of “'being dull with'design and the gentleman ^ 1 c , annot s ° wcl1 , Fo , r myself I must de- 

who wnt the epilogue! has, to my knowledge, so clare, that at the end ot the play I found my soul 

much ot greater moment to value himself upon, that uniform, and all of apiece ; hut at the end of the 
he will easily forgive me for publishing the excep- [F^gue it was so jumbled together, and divided 

tmns made against gaiety at the end of serious «»- bet * ee ’i J pst and J 0 " wl11 f ” r b r,u ' 

teitaiuments in the following letter; I should he me an extravagant fancy, I will here sot it down 
more unwdl.ng to pardon him than anv body, a I could not but fancy, if my sou had at hat inomen 
practice which cannot have any ill consequence nut quitted my body, and descended to the poetical 
from the abilities of the person who is guilty of it. * hadc! > 111 the posture it was then in, what a strange 
f ' figure it would have made among them. IheywouJd 

“Mr. Si’ict s to a, not have known what to have made of my motley 

“ I had the happiness the other night of sittiug spectre, half comic and bulf tragic, all over ic- 
very near you, and your worthy friend Sir Roger, serabling a ridiculous face that at the same tunc 
at the acting of the new tragedy, which you have in laughs ou one side, and cries on the other. The 
■i late paper or two, so justly iccommended. I was only defence, I think, I have ever heard made for 
highly pleased with the advantageous situation for- this, as it seems to me the most unnatural tack of 


highly pleased with the advantageous situation for- this, as it seems to me the most unnatural tack of 

- - - - - --the rfbnuc tail to the tragic head, is this, that the 

* The original motto to tins paper, at its first publication hi inlll(ls ()f thp au djenee must be refreshed, and gen- 
o .o, was i eins# rom or.icc . (lenten and ladies not sent away to their own homes 

c^lir;jbir.ceiZT>roccs^nu el sibi constet. Vkilh too dismal and melancholy thoughts about 

IIor A. P. them: for who knows tho consequence of this? We 

t Steele was tho author nf Urn prolo^c to TJui Dutrest Mother aie much obliged, indeed, to the poets, for the greet 

The cifusu* allude* to a parage at the ead of Tat No 38 tenderness they express for tli e safety of out per 

rV^ ^.lythanlethmfor jt But if tint 
ku/>u j 11 be all, pray, good Sir, assure them, that wo are 
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none of us likely td^kuo to any great harm; and 
that, let them do their best, we shall in all proba¬ 
bility live out the length of our days, and frequent 
the theatres more than ever. What makes me more 
desirous to have some reformation of this matter is, 
because of an ill consequence or two attending it: 
foi, e great many of our church musicians being re¬ 
lated to the theatre, they have, in imitation of these 
epilogues, introduced, in their farewell voluntaries, 
n sort of music quite foreign to the design of church- 
services, to the great prejudice of well-disposed 
people. Those fingering gentlemen should be in¬ 
formed, that they ought to suit their airs to the place 
and buBirtess, uud that the musician is obliged to 
keep to the text as much as the preacher. For want 
of this, I have found by experience u great deal of 
mischief. For when the preacher has often, with 
great piety, and art enough, handled his subject, 
and the judicious clerk has with the utmost diligence 
culled out two staves proper to the discourse, and I 
have found in myself and in the rest of the pew, 
good thoughts and dispositions, they have been, all 
in a moment, dissipated by a merry jig from the 
organ-loft. One knows not what fuither ill effects 
the epilogues 1 have been speaking of may in time 
produce • but this I am credibly informed of, that 
Paul Lurrain* has resolved upon a veiy sudden re¬ 
formation in his tragical dramas; and that, at the 
next monthly perfoimanee, lie designs, instead of a 
penitential psalm, to dismiss his audience with au 
excellent new ballad ol' his own composing. Pray, 
Sir, do what you can to put a stop to these glowing 
evils, and you will very much oblige 

“ Your humble Servant, 

“ PllYSIBlU.I'S.” 


No. 339.] SATURDAY, MARCH ‘29, 1712. 

-lit ins exordia ['rums 

Omnia, et ipse inner rnumli concreverit orbis 
Turn duiaio solum ot dmetuderu Nereapouto 
Crrperit, et rerum pauliatim surnere forums 

Veto Kit vi 33 

He sung the secret seeds of nature’s frame, 

I low seas, amt earth, and air, nod active dame, 
roll through the mighty void, and in their fail, 

Were blindly gathei’d m tins goodly hall 
The tender soil then stitf’iioig by degrees, 

Shut from the bounded ei rlh the hounding sens 
The purlh and ocean various forms disclose, 

And a new sun to the new world arose— IlavutN 

J.onginls has obseived, that there may be a 
loftiness in sentiments where then: is no passion, 
and brings instances out of ancient authors to sup- 
poit this hiS opinion. The pathetic, as that great 
ci ltie observes, may auimate and inflame the suh- 
lune, but is not essential to it. Accordingly, as he 
lurther remarks, we very often find that those who 
excel most in stilling up the passions very often want 
the talent of writing m the gieat and sublime man¬ 
ner, and so on tho contrary. Milton has shown 
himself a master in both these ways of wilting 
The seventh book which we are uowenteiing upon, 
is an instance of that sublime which is not mixed 
and worked up with passion. The author appears 
in a kind of composed and sedate majesty; and^ 
though the sentiments do not give so great an emo¬ 
tion as those m tho former book, they abound with 

• Paul Lorratn was the ordinary of Newgate at this time, 
which place he held for many years. lie died October 7, 1719 
In his account* of the convicts executed at Tyburn. P l.orram 
generally represented them as tine penitents, and dying very 
well, after having lived for iho most part eery ill. they are 
humourously styled Paul norrain's saints in the Taller No 63 . 


as magnificent ideas. The sixth book, like a 
tvoubled ocean, represents greatness in confusion; 
the seventh affects the imagination like the ocean 
lu a calm, and fills the mind of the reader, without 
producing in it any thing like tumult, or agitation. 

1 he critic above mentioned, among tho rules 
which he lays down for succeeding in the sublime 
way of wnting, proposes to his reader, that he 
should imitate the most celebrated authors who 
have gone before him, and have been engaged in 
works of tho same nature; as in particular that, if 
he writes oil a poetical subject, he should consider 
how Homer would have spoken on such au occasion. 
By this means one great genius often catches the 
flame from another, and writes in his spirit, without 
copying servilely after him There are a thousand 
shining passages in Virgil, which have been lighted 
up by Homer. 

Milton, though his own natural strength of genius 
was capable of furnishing out a perfect work, has 
doubtless very much laised and ennobled his con¬ 
ceptions by such an imitation as that which Longi¬ 
nus has recommended. 

In this book, which gives us an account of the 
; six days’ works, the poet received but very few as¬ 
sistances fiom heathen writers, who are strangers 
to the wonders of cieation. But as there are many 
glorious strokes of poetry upon this subject in holv 
writ, the author has numberless allusions to them 
tbtough the whole course of this hook. The great 
critic I have before mentioned, though a heathen, 
has taken notice of the sublime manner m which 
the lawgiver of the Jews has described the creation 
in the first chapter of Genesis; and there aie many 
other passages in Snripture which use lip to the 
same majesty, where the subject is touched upon 
Milton has shown bis judgment very remnikably, 
in making use of such of these as weie propoi for 
Ins poem, and m duly quality mg those strains of 
eastern poetry which were suited to leaders whose 
imaginations were set to a higher pitch than those 
of colder climates. 

Adam’s speech to the angel, wheicin he desnes j 
an account of whnt bud passed within the regions j 
of natuie before the creation, is veiy gicoyt and 
solemn. The following lines, in which lie tells him, 
that the day is not too far sjsent for him to enter 
upon such a subject, are exquisite in their kind ■ 

Ami the great light of day yet wants to run 
Much of 1ns race, though sleep, suspense in iieav ’n 
Held hy thy voice, ttiy potent voice he hears, 

Ami longer will dilay to hear thee tell 
Iln generation, &c 

The angel’s encouraging our first parents in a 
modest pursuit after knowledge, with the causes 
which ho assigns for the creation of the world, are 
very just and beautiful. The Messiah, by whom, 
as wo aie told m Scripture, the heavens were made, 
goes forth in the power of bis Father, surrounded 
with a host of angels, and clothed with such a ma¬ 
jesty as becomes his entering upon a wmk which, 
according to our conceptions, appears the utmost 
exertion of Omnipotence. What a beautiful de¬ 
scription has our author raised upon that hint in 
one of the prophets ! “And beliolu there came four 
chariots out from between two mountains, and the 
mountains were mountains of brass:” 

About hta chariot numberless were pour d 
Cherub and seraph, potentates and thrones, 

And virtues, winged rplrits, and chariots wing'd 
From the armoury of God. where stand of old 
Myriads between two bm/.on mountains lodg'd 
Agamst a solemn day harness’d at band, 
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fotortifil equipage 1 and row came forth 
Spontaneous, for within them spirit liv'd. 

Attendant on the Lord : Heuv'n open’d wide 
Her ever-during gates, harmonious sound ! 

On golden hinges moving ■ 

I have before taken notice of these chariots of 
God, and of these gates of heaven; and shall here 
only add, that Iiomer gives us the same idea of the 
latter, as opening of themselves; though he after¬ 
wards takes off from it, by telling us that the hours 
first of all removed those prodigious heaps of clouds 
which lay as a barrier before them. 

I do not know any thing m the whole poem more 
sublime than the description which follows, whole 
the Messiah is represented at the head of Ins angels, 
as looking down into the chaos, calming its con¬ 
fusion, riding into the midst of it, and drawing the 
firBt outline of the creation’ 

On heav’nly ground they stood, ami from Hie diore 
1 hey view’d the vast immeasurable abyss 
Outrageous as a sea, dark, wasteful, wild, 

Up from the bottom turn’d by furious winds 
And surging waves, as mountains to assault 
Heav’n's height, and with the centre mix the pole 
“ Silence, ye troubled waves and thou, deep, peace!” 
Said then Lir onmihc Word, “ \ our discord end !’* 

Nor staid, bill on the wings of cherubim 
Up-lilted, in paternal glory rode 
Far into Chaos, and the world unborn. 

For Chaos heard his \oico Hon all hit tram 
Follow’d in bright procession, to behold 
Creation and the wonders of his might. 

Then stay’d the fervid wheels, and in his hand 
lie took the golden compasses, prepar'd. 

In Hod's eternal store to on umst riba 
Hus universe and all created things 
One font he centred, and the other turn'd 
Hound through the vast profundity obscure. 

And said, “ Ihus far extend, thus far thy bounds, 

This be thy just circumference, O world m 

The thought of the golden compasses is conceived 
altogether in Homer’s spirit, and is a very noble 
incident in this wondoiful description. Homer, 
when he speaks of the gods, nsenbes to them several 
arms and instruments with the same greatness of 
imagination. Oet the reader only peruse the de¬ 
scription of Minerva’s aegis, or buckler, in the fifth 
book of the Iliad, with her spear, which would over¬ 
turn whole squadrons, and her helmet that was 
sufficient to cover un army drawn out of a hundred 
cities. The golden compasses, in the above-men¬ 
tioned passage, appear a very natural instrument m 
the hand of him whom Plato somewhere calls the 
Divine Geometrician. As poetry delights in cloth¬ 
ing abstracted ideas in allegories and sensible 
images, we find a magnificent description of the 
creation formed after the same manner in one of 
| the prophets, wherein he drsenbes the Almighty 
I Architect as measuring the wateis in the hollow of 
his hand, meting out the heavens with his span, 
comprehending the dust of the earth in a measure, 
weighing the mountains in scales, and the hills in 
a balance. Another of them describing the Supreme 
Being in this great work of creation, represents him 
as laying the foundations of the earth, and stretch¬ 
ing a line upon it; and, in another place, as gar¬ 
nishing the heavens, stretching out the north over 
the empty place, and hanging the earth upon no¬ 
thing. This last noble thought Milton has ex¬ 
pressed m the following verse: 

And earth sclf-balanc'd on her centre hung. 

The beauties of description in this book lie so very 
thick, that it is impossible to enumerate them in this 
paper. The poet has employed on them the whole 
I energy of our tongue. The several great scenes of 


the creation rise up to vieyrjRk after another, in 
such a manner, that the reade^roems present at this 
wouderful work, and to assist among the choirs ot 
angels who are the spectators of it. How glorious 
is the conclusion of the first day ! 

-Thus was the first day ev'n and morn: 

Nor past uncelebrated, nor unsung. 

By the celestial choirs, when orient light 
Exhaling first from darkness they beheld , 

Birth day of heav n and earth 1 with joy ami ahout 
The hollow universal orb they fill'd. * 

We have the same elevation of thought in the 
third day, when the mountains wero brought forth 
and the deep was made : 

Immediately the mountains huge appear 
Emergent, and their broad bare hacks up-heave 
Into Ino clouds, their lops ascend (he sky : 

So high as heav'n the tumid hills, so low 
Down sunk a hollow bottom broad and deep, 

Capacious bed of waters- 

We have also the rising of the whole vegetable 
world described in this day’s work, which is filled 
with all the graces that other poets have lavished on 
their description of the spring, and leads the reader’s 
imagination luto a theatie equally surpiismg and 
beautiful. 

The several glories of the heavens make their 
appearance on the fourth day ■ 

First in his cast the glorious lamp was scon, 
llcgsni of day, and all the lion ion round 
Invested with bright rays, jocund to run 
His longitude tlnuugh heaven's high road, the gray 
Dawn, null the Pleiades befoie lmn danc'd. 

Shedding sweet influence l.oss bright the moon, 

But opposite in levell d west was sel 
Ilia mirror, with full face borrowing her light 
From lam, for other lights she needed none 
In that aspect, and still that distant e keeps 
Till mglit, then in the cast hci turn she shines, 

Revolv d on heaven's great axle, ami her icign 
With thousand lesser lights dividual holds, 

With thousand thousand stars, (hat then appear d 
Spangling the hemisphere ■ 

One would wonder how the poet could be so con¬ 
cise in bis description of the six days’ works, as to 
comprehend them witluu the hounds of an episode, 
and at the same tune, so particular, as to give us 
a lively idea of them. This is still moie remaikablo 
m his account of the fifth and sixth days, m winch 
he has drawn out to our view the whole animal 
creation, from the reptile to the behemoth. As the 
lion and the leviathan are two of the noblest pro¬ 
ductions in the world of living iroutines, tho reader 
will find a most exquisite spirit of poetiy m the 
account which our author gives us of them. Tho 
sixth day concludes with the formation of man, up¬ 
on which the angel takes occasion, as ho did aftei 
the battle in heaven, to temind Adam of Ins obe¬ 
dience, which was the principal design of this his 
visit. 

The poet afterward represents the Messiah re¬ 
turning into heaven, and taking a suivcy of his 
great work. There is something inexpressibly sub¬ 
lime in this part of tho poem, where tno author de¬ 
scribes that great period of time, filled with so many 
glorious circumstances; when the heavens and 
earth were finished; when the Messiah ascended up 
,in triumph through the everlasting gates; when be 
looked down with pleasure upon his new creation; 
when every part of nature seemed to rejoice in its 
existence, wuen the morning-stars sang together, 
and all the sons of God shouted for joy. 

So ev'n amt morn accomplish'd tho alxtl) day : 

Yet not till the Cieator from his work 
Desisting, though upwearied, up return’d. 
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Up to the heavemjjf heavens, hia high abode; 

Thence to beholcnns new created world 
TV addition of his empire, how it shelv'd 
In prospect from his throne, how good, how fair, 
Answering his great Idea. Up he rode, 

Follow'd with acclamation and the sound 
Symphonlous of ten thousand harps, that tun’d 
Angelic harmonies : Ihe earLh, the air 
Resounded (thou rememberest, for thou heard stj 
The heavens and all the constella^ons rung, 

The planets in their station llst'mng stood, 

While the bright pomp ascended Jubilant 
" Open, ye everlasting gates!” they sung, 

"Open, ye heavens, your living doors! let in 
The great Creator from his work return d 
Magnificent, his six days’ work—a world ’’ 

I cannot conclude this book upon the creation, 
without mentioning a poem which has lately ap¬ 
peared under that title.* The work was undertaken 
with so good an intention, and is executed with so 
great a mastery, that it deserves to be looked upon 
as one of the most useful and noble productions in 
our English verse. The reader cannot but be 
pleased to find the depths of philosophy enlivened 
with all the charms of poetry, and to see so great a 
strength of reason amidst so beautiful a redundancy 
of the imagination. The author has shown us that 
design in all the works of nature which necessarily 
leads us to the knowledge of the fust cause. In 
short, he has illustrated, by numbcrlc&s and mcon- 
testihle instances, that divine wisdom which the son 
of Sirach has so nobly ascribed to the Supieme 
Being in his formation of the world, when he tells 
us, that “ lie created her, he saw her, and numbered 
bur, and pouied her out upon all his \voiks. M —L. 


No. 310.] MONDAY, MARCH 31, 1712. 

(Jins novus hie nostril succossit sedibus liospes? 

Quom sese ore ferens 1 quam forti protore et arnns! 

Vino /En |Y 10. 

What chief is thi9 Hint visits us from fur. 

Whose gallant mien bespeaks turn train’d to war ? 

I take it to be the highest instance of a noble 
mind, to bear gicat qualities without discovering in 
a man’s behaviour any consciousness that he is 
superior to the lost of the world. Or, to say it 
olhcrwt.se, it is the duty of a great person so to de¬ 
mean himself, as that whatever endowments he 
may have, ho may appear to value himself upon no 
qualities but such as any man may arrive at. He 
ought to think no man valuable but for bis public 
spirit, justice, and mtegnty and all other endow¬ 
ments to be esteemed only as they contribute to the 
exerting those virtues. Such a man, if he is wise 
or valiant, knows it. is of no considcialion to other 
men that he is so, but as he employs those high ta¬ 
lents for their use and service. He who affects the 
applauses and addresses of a multitude, or assumes 
to bituself a pre-eminence upon any other consi¬ 
deration, must soon turn admiration into contempt. 
It is certain that there can he no merit in any man 
who is not conscious of it; but the sense that it is 
valuable only according to the application of it, 
makes that superiority amiable, which would other¬ 
wise bo invidious. In this light it is •. .nsiciered as 
a thing m which every mail bears a share. It an¬ 
nexes the ideas of dignity, power, and fame, in aif 
agreeable and familiar manner, to him who is pos- 
sessoi of it; and all men who arc strangers to him 


* Creation, a philosophical poem, demons! ruling the ex¬ 
istence and provident!* of God. In seven book* My Sir 
Richard Rlackmure. Knt. M 1). and fellow ot the college of 
physicians in London. 


are naturally incited to indulge a curiosity in bs»- 
holding the person, behaviour, feature, and shape, 
of him in whoso character, perhaps, each man had 
formed something in common with himself. 

Whether such, or any other, are the causes, all 
men have a yearning curiosity to behold a man of 
heroic worth; nud I nave had many letters from all 
parts of this kingdom, that request I would give 
them an exact account of the stature, the mien, the 
aspect of the prince who lately visited England, and 
has done such wonders for the liberty of Europe. 
It would puzzle the most curious to form to himself 
the sort of man my several cm respondents expect 
to hear of by the action mentioned, when they de¬ 
sire a description of him. There is always some¬ 
thing that concerns themselves, and growing out of 
their own circumstances, in all their inquiries. A 
friend of rniuc in Wales beseeches me to be very 
exact in my account of that wonderful man, who 
had marched an army and all its baggage over the 
Alps ; and, if possible, to learn whether the pea¬ 
sant who showed him the way, and is drawn in the 
map, be yet living. A gentleman from the uni 
veisity, who is deeply intent on the study ot hu 
inanity, desires me to be as particular, if I had op¬ 
portunity, in observing the whole interview between 
his highness and oui late gencial. Thus do men’s 
fancies woik according to their several educations 
and circumstances; but all pay a inspect, mixed 
with admiration, to this illustrious character. I have 
waited for Ins arrival in Holland, before I would let 
my con respondents know that I have not been so un- 
curious a Spectator as not to have seen Prince 
Eugene.* It would be very difficult, as I said just 
now>to answer every expectation of those who have 
written to me on that head; nor is it possible for me 
to find words to let one know wbat nu artful glance 
there is in his countenance who surpnsed Cremona; 
how daring he appears who forced the trenches of 
Turin ; but in general I can say that he who beholds 
him will easily expect fiom him any thing that is to 
be imagined, or executed, by the wit or force of 
man. The prince is of that statuie winch makes a 
man most easily become all parts of exeicise; has 
height to he graceful on occasions ot state and ce¬ 
remony, uml no less adapted for agiiity and dis¬ 
patch: bis uspeitis erect and composed ; his eye 
lively and thoughtful, yet rather vigilant than spark¬ 
ling ; his action and address the most easy imagin¬ 
able, and ins behaviour in an assembly peculiarly 
giaceful in a ceitaiil art of mixing insensibly with 
the rest, and becoming one of the company, instead 
of receiving the courtship ot it. The shape of his 
person, and composure of his limbs, are remarkably 
exact and beautiful. Thcie is in his looks some¬ 
thing sublime, which does not seem to arise from 
lus quality or character, but the innate disposition 
of his mind. It is apparent that lie suffers the pre¬ 
sence of much rompauv, instead of taking delight 
in it; and he appeared in public, while with us, 
rather to return good-will, or satisfy curiosity, than 
to gratify any taste lie himself had of being popular. 
As his thoughts are never tumultuous in danger, 
they are as little discomposed on occasions of pomp 
and inagnilicence. A great soul is affected, in 
either case, no further than in considering the pro¬ 
pel est methods to extricate itself from them. If 
this hero has the strong incentives to uncommon 
enterprises that were remarkable in Alexander, he 


* He stood godfather to Steele’s second son, who eras 
named Eugene after this pnoca. 
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prosecutes aud enjoys the fame of them with the 
justness, propriety, and good sense of Ca-sar. It is 
easy to observe in him a mind as capable of being 
entertained with contemplation as enterprise; a 
muni ready for great exploits, but not impatient for 
occasions to exert itself. The prince has wisdom, 
and valour in as high perfection as mail can enjoy 
it; which noble faculties, in conjunction, banish all 
vain-glory, ostentation, ambition, and all other vices 
which might intrude upon his mind, to make it un¬ 
equal. These habits and qualities of soul aud body, 
render this personage so extraordinary, that he ap¬ 
peals to have nothing m bun but what every man 
should have in him, the exertion of his vciy self, 
abstracted from the circumstances m which fortune 
has placed him. Thus, were you to see Prince 
Eugene, and were told he was a private gentleman, 
you would say he is a mail of modesty and ment. 
Should you be told that was Prince Eugene, he 
w r ould be diminished no otherwise, than that part of 
your distant admnatimi would tutu into a familial 
good-will. 

This I thought fit to eutertain my render with, 
concerning a hero who never was equalled but by 
one man ;* over whom also he has this advantage, 
that he has had an opportunity to manifest an esteem 
for him iu his adversity.—T. 


j No. 311 ] TUESDAY, APRIL 1, 1712. 

*-Uevocate aminos, nnrstumquc timorem 

Mitlite-Vi ko I'll 1 uoO. 

Resume vour courage and dismiss your fear 

Dkydkn. 

Having, to oblige, my correspondent riiysiblilus, 
printed his letter last Friday, in relation to the new 
epilogue, he cannot take it amiss if I now publish 
another, which I have just received flora a gentle¬ 
man who does not agree with linn in his sentiments 
upon that matter. 

*' Slit, 

“ I am amazed to find an epiloguo attacked m 
your last Friday's paper, which has been so gene¬ 
rally applauded by the town, and received such 
honours as were never before given to any in an 
English theatre. 

“ The audience would riot permit Mrs. Oldfield to 
go off the stage the first night till she had lepeated 
it twico; the second night the muse of encoiea was 
as loud as before, and she was again obliged to 
j speak it twice ; the third night it was still called for 
a second time; and, in shuit, central y to all other 
epilogues, winch are dropped al'tei the third repre¬ 
sentation of the play, this has already been repeated 
nine times. 

“ I must own, I am the more surprised to find 
this censure in opposition to the whole town, in a 
paperwhich has been hitherto famous for the candour 
of its criticisms. 

“ I can by no means allow your melancholy cor¬ 
respondent, that the new epilogue is unnatural be- ! 
cause it is gay. If 1 had a mfcid to be learned, 1 
could tell him that the prologue and epilogue were ! 
real parts of the ancient tragedy; but evciy one ! 
knows, that, on the British stage, they are distinct ' 
pertoimances by themselves, pieces entirely de¬ 
tached from the play, and no way essential to it. I 

" The moment the play ends, Mrs. Oidfteld is no 

* The Duke of Marlborough, who was at this time turned < 
jut of all his public employments. 1 


more Andromache, but Mrs, OJdficld; and though 
tho poet had left Andromache stone-dead upon the. 
stage, as your ingenious correspondent phrases it, 
Mrs. Oldfield might still have spoken a merry epi¬ 
logue. We have an instance of this iu a trugedy 
where there is not only a death, but a martyrdom. 
St. Catherine was there personated by NellGwynne ; 
she lies stone-dead upon the stage, but, upon those 
gentlemen’s offering to remove her body, whose 
I business it is to carry off the slain in ouj English 
tragedies, she breaks out into that abrupt begin- 
! mug, of what was very ludicrous, but at the same 
tune thought a very good 1 epilogue : 

Hold 1 are you mad 11 you damn’d confounded dog 

1 am to rise mid speak the epilogue 

“ This divaitiug manucr was always practised by 
Mr. Drydeu, who, if he was not the best writer of 
tragedies in his time, was allowed by every one to 
have the happiest turn for a piologue oi an cpi- 
I logue. The epilogues to Clcomenes, Don Sebastian, 
The Duke of Guise, Aurcngzebe, and Love Tri¬ 
umphant, are all piocedeuts ot this nature. 

“ 1 might further justify this practice by that ex¬ 
cellent epilogue which was spoken, a few ycaiv 
since, after the tragedy of PhfFchaand Ilippolytus ;* 
with agieut many others, in which the authors have 
endeavoured to make the audience meriy. If they 
have not all succeeded so well as the writer of this, 
they have however shown that it was uot for want 
of good-will. 

“ I must further observe, that the gaiety of it may 
be still the more proper, a9 it is at the end of a 
F’rench play ; since every one knows tbut nation, 
who are generally esteemed to have as polite a taste 
as any in Europe, always close their tragic enter¬ 
tainments with what they Call a jielite which 

is purposely designed to raise mirth, and send away 
tile audiciiie well pleased. The same person who 
i has supported the chief character m the tragedy 
very often plays the principal part m the pehie 
jnite ; so that I have myself seen, at Pans, Oicstcs 
and Liibm acted the same night by the same man. 

“ Tragi-coraedy, indeed, you have youlself, in a 
former speculation, luund fault with very justly, 
because it bicaks the tide of the passions while they 
are yet flowiug; but this is nothing at all to the 
present case, where they have had already their full 
course. 

“ As the new epilogue is wntten conformably to 
the practice of our best poets, so il is not sueli a one, 
which, as the Duke of Buckingham says in his Re¬ 
hearsal, might seive for any other play ; but wholly 
rises out of the occurrences of the piece it was com- 
I posed for. 

“ The only reason your mournful correspondent 
gives against this facetious epilogue, as he calls it, 
is, that he has a mind to go home melancholy. 1 
wish the gentleman may not be more grave than 
wise. For my own part, 1 must confess, I think it 
very sufficient to have the anguish of a fictitious 
piece remain upon me while it is representing; but 
I love to be sent home to bed in a good humour. If 
Physibulus is, however, resolved to be inconsolable, 
and uot to have his tears dned up, he need only 
Continue his old custom, and, when he has had his 
half-crown’s worth of sorrow, slink out before the 
epilogue begins. 

* A tragedy by Mr. Kitmund Neal, known by the name uf 
Snath, Hvo * 1707. Addison wrote a prologue to this play 
when Italian operas were In vogue, to rally the vitiated taste 
or the town In preferring sound to sense, rrtoc wrote tho epi 
logue here mentioned. 
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“ It is pleasant enough to hear this tragical genius 
complaining of the great mischief Andromache had 
done him. What was that ? Why, she made him 
laugh. The poor gentleman’s sufferings put me in 
mind of Harlequin’s case, who was tickled to death. 
He tells us soon alter, through a small mistake of 
sorrow for rage, that during the whole action he was 
so very sorry, that he thinks he could hove attacked 
half a score of the fiercest Mohocks in the excess of 
his grief. I cannot but look upon it as a happy ac¬ 
cident, that a man who is so bloodj-minded in his 
affliction was diverted from this fit of outrageous 
melancholy. The valour,this gentleman in his 
distress brings to one's memory the Knight of the 
Sorrowful Countenance, who lays about him at such 
an unmerciful rate in an old romance. I shall 
teadily grant him that his soul, as he himself says, 
would have made a very ridiculous figure, had it 
quitted the body, and descended to tiro poetical 
shinies, in such an encounter. 

“ As to his conceit of tacking a tragic head with 
a comic tail, in order to refresh the audience, it is 
such a piece of jargon, that I don’t know what to 
make ot it. 

“ The elegant writer makes a very sudden tian- 
Mtion fiora the plaj house to the church, and from 
thence to the gallons. 

“ As lor what relates to the church, he is nf opi¬ 
nion that the epilogues have given occasion to those 
merry jigs from the organ-loft, which have dissi¬ 
pated those good thoughts und dispositions he lias 
lound in himself, and the rest of the pew, upon the 
singing of two staves culled out by the judicious 
and diligent clerk. 

“ lie fetches his next thought from Tyburn; and 
seems very apprehensive lest there should happen 
any innovations in the tragedies of his friend Paul 
I Terrain. 

“ In the mean time, Sir, this gloomy writer, who 
is so mightily scandalized at a gay epilogue after a 
c ei ions play, speaking of the fate of those unhappy 
wretihes who arc condemned to sufi’ei an ignomi¬ 
nious death by the justice of our laws, endeavours 
to make the reader merry on so improper an oc< a- 
sum, by those poor builesque expressions of tragical 
dramas and monthly performances. 

“ I am. Sir, with groat respect, 

“ Your most obedient, most humble Servant, 

X. “PmlOMEDiiS.” 
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Justices! puttes sunt non -violnro homines. VC! ecunJm non 
ollentlere.—J ten 

Justice consists in doing no injury to men, decency, in giving 
lliein no offence. 

As regard to decency is a great rule of life in 
general, but more especially to be consulted by the 
lernale world, I cannot overlook the following letter, 
which describes an egregtous offender. 

“ Mr. Spectator, 

" I was this day looking over your papers;«and 
reading in that of December the (ith, with great de¬ 
light, the amiable grief of Astern for t'ac absence 
of her husband, it threw me into a great deal of re¬ 
flection. I cannot say but this arose very much 
ftom the circumstances of my own life, who am a 
soldier, and expect every day to receive orders, 
which will oblige mo to leave behind me a wife that 
is very dear to me, and that very deservedly. She 


is at picsent, I am sure, no way below your Asteria 
for conjugal affection: but I see the behaviour of 
some women so little suited to the circumstance 
wherein my wife and I shall soon be, that it is with 
a rcluctauce, l never knew before, I am going to 
my duty. What puts mn to present pain is, the 
example of a young lady, whoso story you shall have 
as well as I ran give it you. 1 Horteusius, an offi¬ 
cer of good rank in her Majesty's service, hap¬ 
pened, in a eeitain part of England, to be brought 
to a country gentleman's house, where he was re¬ 
ceived with that more than ordinary welcome with 
which men of domestic lives entertain such few sol¬ 
diers whom a military life, from the variety of ad¬ 
ventures, has not rendered overbearing, but humane, 
easy, and agreeable. Hortensius stayed here some¬ 
time, and had easy access at all hours, as well a 9 
unavoidable conversatiou at some parts of the day, 
wilh the beautiful Sylvana, the gentleman’s daugh¬ 
ter. People who live in cities aie wonderfully 
struck with every little country abode they see when 
they take the air; and it is natural to fancy they 
:ould live in every neat cottage (by which they pass) 
much happier than in their present circumstances. 
The turbulent way of life which Ilortcusius was 
used to made him reflect with much satisfaction on 
all the advantages of a sweet retreat one day; and, 
among the rest, you will think it not improbable it 
might enter into his thought, that such a woman as 
Sylvana would consummate the happiness. The 
world is r ,o debauched with mean considcialiens, 
that Hortensius knew it would ho received as an 
act of genmosity, if he asked for a woman of the 
highest merit, without further questions, of a pareut 
who had nothing to add to her personal qualifica¬ 
tions!. The wedding was celebrated at her father’s 
house. When that was over, the generous husband 
did not proportion Jus provision for her to the cir¬ 
cumstances of her inrtunc, but considered his wife 
as his darling, his pride, and his vanity; or, rather, 
that it was in the woman he had chosen that a man 
of sense could show pride or vanity with an excuse, 
and therefore adorned her with rich habits and va 
luable jewels. He did not, however, omit to admo 
nish her, that he did his very utmost in this; that 
it was an ostentation he rould not he guilty of but 
to a woman he had so much pleasure in, desiring 
her to consider it as such; and begged of her also to 
take these matters rightly and believe the gems, the 
gowns, the laces, would still become her better, if 
her air and behaviour was such, that it might ap¬ 
pear she diessed thus rather in compliance to his 
humour that way, than out of any value she herself 
had lor the trifles. To this lesson, too hard for a 
woman, llortentius added, that she most be suie to 
stay with her friends tn the country till bia return. 
As soon ns Hortensius departed, Sylvana saw, in 
her looking-glass, that the love he conceived for her 
was wholly owing to the accident of seeing her; 
and she was convinced it was only her misfortune 
the rest of mankind had not beheld her, or men of 
much greater quality and merit had contended 
for one so genteel, though bred in obscurity; so 
very witty, though never acquainted with court or 
town. She therefore resolved not to hide so much 
excellence from the world; but, without any regard 
to the absence of the most generous man alive, she 
is now the gayest lady about this town, and has 
shut out the thoughts of her husband, by a constant 
ictinue of the vainest young fellows this age has 
produced; to entertain whom she squanders awav 
all Hortensius is able to support her with, though 
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that supply is purchased with no less difficulty than 
the hazard of his life.” 

“Now, Mr. Spectator, would it not be a work 
becoming your office, to treat this criminal as she 
deserves ? You should give it the severest reflec¬ 
tions you can. You should tell women that they 
are more accountable for behaviour in absence, than 
after death. The dead are not dishonoured by 
| their levities; the living may return, and be laughed 
at bv empty fops, who will not fail to turn into 
ridicule the good mail, who is so unreasonable as to 
he still alive, and come aud spoil good company, 

“ 1 am, Sir, 

“ Your most obedient humble Servant.” 

All strictness of behaviour is so unmercifully 
laughed at in our age, that the other much worse 
extreme is the more common folly. But let any 
woman consider, which of the two offences a hus¬ 
band would the more easily forgive, that of being 
less entertaining than she could to please company, 
or raising the desires of the whole room to his dis¬ 
advantage, and she will easily be able to form her 
conduct. We have indeed earned women’s charac¬ 
ters too much into public life, and you shall see 
them now-a-days affect a sort of fame: but 1 cannot 
I help ventuiing to disoblige them for their service, 
i by telling them, that the utmost of a woman’s cha¬ 
racter is contained in domestic life; she is blamcable 
J or praiseworthy according as her carriage affects the 
1 house of her father or husband. All she has to do 
in this world is contained within the duties of a 
j daughter, a sister, a wife, and a mother. All these 
j may be well performed, though a lady should not 
he the very finest woman at an opera or au asfem- 
I bly. They are likewise consistent with a moderate 
| share of wit, a plain dress, and a modest air. But 
I when the very brains of the sex are turned, and 
1 they place their ambition on circumstances, wherein 
j to excel is no addition to what is truly commendable ; 
where can this end, hut, as it frequently does, in 
their placing all their industry, pleasuie, and ambi¬ 
tion, on things which will natuially make the grati¬ 
fications of life last, at best, no longer than youth 
and good fortune? When we consider the least ill 
consequence, it can be no less than looking on their 
own condition, as years advance, with a disrelish of 
life, and falling into contempt of their own persons, 
or being the derision of others. But when they con¬ 
sider themselves as they ought, no other than an ad¬ 
ditional pail of the species (for their own happiness 
and comfort, as well as that of those for whom they 
were horn), their ambition to excel will be directed 
accordingly; and thpy will in no pail of their lives 
want opportunities of being shining ornaments to 
their fathers, husbands, brothers, or children.-—T. 
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— Errnt. el illmc 

Hue venit, hmc illuc, et quonlibol occupat arias 
Spintui; aequo fens Humana in corpora transit, 

Inque feras uostcr- Ovid, Metam. xv. 165. 

———- AH things are but alter'd : nothing dies; 

And here and there th’ unbody *d spirit files, 

By time, or force, or sickness dispossess'd, 

And lodges, where it lights, in roan or beast.—D htdin, 

Wii l Honeycomb, who loves to show upon oc¬ 
casion all the little learning he has picke(J,.up, told 
us yesterday at the club, that he thought th'&re might 
be a great deal said for the transmigration of souls; 
and that the eastern parts of the world believed in 


that doctrine to this day. “ Sir Paul Rycaut.’ 
says he, “ gives us an account of several well-dis- 
posed Mahometans that purchase the freedom of 
any little bird they see confined to a cage, and 
think they merit as much by it as we should do 
here by ransoming any of our countrymen from 
their captivity at Algiers. You must, know,” says 
Will, “the reason is, because they consider every 
animal as a brother or sister in disguise; and there¬ 
fore think themselves obliged to extend their charity 
to them though under such mean circumstances. 
They’ll tell you,” says Will, “ that the soul of a 
man, when he dies, imfnedintely passes into tho 
body of another man, or of some biute, which he 
lesemhled in his humour, or his fortune, when lie 
was one of us.” 

As I was wondering what this profusion of learn¬ 
ing would end in, Will told us, that “Jack Free- 
lovo, who was a fellow of whim, made love to one 
of those ladies who throw away all their fondness on 
parrots, monkeys, and lap-dogs. Upon going to pav 
her a visit one morning, he wiit a very pietty epis¬ 
tle upon this hint. Jack/’ says he, “ was conducted 
into the parlour, where he diverted himself for some 
time with her favourite monkey, which was chained 
in one of the windows; till at length observing a 
pen and ink lie by him, he writ the following letter 
to his mistress in the person of the monkey; and, 
upon her not coming down so soon as he expected, 
left it in the window, and went about his business. 

“The lady soon after coming into the parlour, 
and seeing her monkey look upon a paper with great 
earnestness, took it up, and to this day is in some 
doubt,” says Will, “ whether it was written by Jack 
or tho monkey.” 

“ Maiiam, 

“Not having the gift of speech, T have a long 
time waited in vam for an oppoitunity of making 
myself known to you • and having at present the 
conveniences of pen, ink, and paper, by me, 1 
gladly take the occasion of giving you mv history 
in writing, which I could not do by word of mouth. 
You must know, Madam, that about a thousand 
yeaisago I was an Indian biachman, and versed in 
all those mysterious secrets which your European 
philosopher, called Pythagoras, is said to have 
learned from our fraternity. I had so ingratiated 
myself, by my great skill in the occult sciences, 
with a demon whom I used to converse with, that 
he promised to grant me whatever I should ask ol 
him. I desired that my soul might never pass into 
the body of a brute creature; but this, he told me, 
was not in his power to grant me. I then begged 
that, into whatever creature I should chaticc to 
transmigrate, I might still retain my memory, and 
be conscious that I was the same person who lived 
in different animals. This, he told me, was within 
lus power, und accordingly promised, on the word 
of a demon, that be would grant me what I desired 
From that time forth I lived so very unblaiheably, 
that I was made president of a college of brachmans, 
arc office which I discharged with great integrity till 
the 'day of my death. 

, " I was then shuffled into another human body, 
aitd acted my part so well in it, that I became first 
minister to a prince who reigned upon the banks o) 
the Ganges. I here lived in great honour for se¬ 
veral year!, but by degrees lost all the innocence of 
the braohman, being obliged to rifle and oppress the 
people to enrich my sovereign ;• till at length I be¬ 
came so odious, that my master, to recover bis crodit 
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with his subjects, shot me through the heart with 
an arrow, as I was one day addressing myself to him 
at the head of his army. 

“ Upon my next remove, I found myself in the 
woods under the shape of a jackal, and soon listed 
myself in tho service of a lion. I used to yelp near 
bis den about midnight, which was his time of 
rousing and seeking after his piey. lie always fol¬ 
lowed me in tho rear, and when I had run down a 
fat buck, a wild goat, or a hare, after he had feasted 
very plentifully upon it himself, would now and then 
throw me a bone that was but half-picked, for my 
encouragement; but, upon ®y being unsuccessful in 
two or throe chases, he gave me sut h a confounded 
gripe m his anger, that I died of it. 

“ In my next transmigration, I was again set upon 
two legs, and became an Indian tax-gatherer . but 
having been guilty of groat extravagances, and 
being married to an expensive jade of a wife, I ran 
so cursedly in debt, that I durst not show my head. 
I could no sooner step out of my bousejmt I was 
arrested by somebody or other that lay in wait far 
me. As 1 ventured abroad one night in the dusk 
of the evening, I was taken up and hurtied into a 
dungeon, where 1 died a few months after. 

“ My soul then entered into a flying flsh, ar>d in 
that state led a most melancholy life tor the space 
if six yoais. Several Ashes of piey pursued ine 
when 1 was in the water; and if I betook myself to 
ni) wings, it was ten to one but I had a flock of 
buds aiming at me. As I was one day flying amidst 
a fleet of English ships, I observed a huge sea-gull 
whetting his bill, and hovering just over my head . 
upon my dipping into the water to avoid him, I fell 
into the mouth of a monstrous shark, that swallowed , 
me down m an instant. 

“ I was some years afterward, to my great sur¬ 
prise, au eminent hanker m Lombard-street; and 
lemcmbcring how I had formerly suffered for want 
of money, became so veiy sordid and avaricious, 
that tho whole town cried shaiuo of mo. I was a 
nit-erahle little old fellow to look upon ; for I had 
in a manner starved mysell, and was nothing hut 
skin and bone when 1 died. 1 

“ I was afterward very much troubled and amazed 
to find myself dwindled into an emmet. I was 
heartily concerned to make so insignificant a tiguie, 
and did not know but some time or other I might bo 
reduced to a mite, if I did not mend my manners. . 
I therefore applied myself with great diligence to j 
the offices that were allotted to me, and was generally 
looked upon as tho notablest ant in the whole mole-1 
lull. I was at last picked up, as I was groauing j 
under n burden, by an unlucky cock-sparrow, that 
lived in the neighbourhood, and had before made 
gieut depredations upon our commonwealth. 

“ I then betteied my condition a little, and lived 
a whole summer in the shape of a bee; hut being 
tired with the painful and penurious life I had un¬ 
dergone in my two lust transmigrations, I fell into 
the other extreme, and turned drone. As I ono day 
headed a party to plunder a hive, we were received, 
so warmly by the swarm which defended it, that we 
were most of us left dead upon the spot. * j 

“ I might tell you of many other transmigrations } 
which I went through; how I was a town-rake, and r 
afteiward did penance in a bay gelding for ten] 
years; as also how I was a tailor, a shrimp, and a 
tom-tit. In the last of those my shapes, I was shot ; 
in the Christmas holidays by a young jackanapes, 
who would needs try his now gun upon me, 

“ But I shall pass over these and several othei 
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stages of life, to remind you of the young beau who 
made love to you about six years since. You may 
rp.member, Madam, how he masked, and danced, 
and suug, and played a thousand tricks to gain you; 
and how he was at last carried off by a cold that he 
| got under your window one night in a serenade. I 
was that unfortunate young fellow to whom you 
] were thru so ciuci. Not long after my shifting that 
unlucky body, I found myself upon a hill in .Ethiopia, 

' where 1 lived in my present grotesque shape, till I 
was caught by a servant of the English factory, and 
] sent over into Great Britain. 1 need not inform 
you how I came into your hands. You sec, Madam, 
this is not the fust time that you have had me in a 
chain: I am, however, very happy in this my cap¬ 
tivity, as you often bestow on me those kisses and 
caresses whieh I would have given the world for 
i when I was a man. I hope this discovery of my 
j person will not tend to my disadvantage, but that 
I you will still continue your accustomed favours to 
“ Your most devoted humble Servant, 

“ PllOCi. 

“ P. S. I would advise your little shock-dog to 
keep out of my way ; for, as I look upon him to be 
the most formidable of my rivals, 1 may chance one 
time or other to give him such a snap as he won't 
like,”—L. 
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-In solo vivcmli eauss |ialato est. 

Jar. Sat. XI. 11. 

Such, whose sole Itllssis eating; who can give 

Rut tlmt one brutal reason why they live ? 

' C.OMGKIVI. 

“ Mr. SeicTiVTOR, 

“ l think it has not yet fallen into your way to 
discouise on little ambition, or the many whimsical 
ways men fall into, to distinguish themselves among 
their acquaintance. Such observations, well pur¬ 
sued, would make a pretty history of low life. 1 
myself am got into a gieat reputation, which arose 
(as most extraordinary occurrences in a man's life 
seem to do) from a meie accident. 1 was some days 
ago unfortunately engaged among a set of gentle¬ 
men, who esteemed a man according to the quantity 
of food ho throws down at a meal. Now 1, who am ever 
for distinguishing myself according to the notions 
of superiority winch the rest of the company enter¬ 
tain, ate so immoderately for their applause, as had 
like to have cost me my life. What added to my 
misfortune was, that haviug naturally a good 
stomach, and having lived soberly for some time, my 
body was as well piepared for this contention as if 
it had been by appointment. I had quickly van¬ 
quished every glutton in the company but one, who 
was such a prodigy in his way, and withal so very 
merry during the whole entertainment, that he in¬ 
sensibly betrayed me to continue his competitor, 
which in a little tune concluded in a complete vic¬ 
tory over my rival; after which, by way of insult, I 
ate a considerable proportion beyond what the spec¬ 
tators thought me obliged in honour to do. -The 
effect, however, of this engagement, has made me 
resolve never to eat more for renown; and 1 have, 
ursuant to this resolution, compounded three wagers 
had depending on the strength of my stomach ; 
which happened very luckily, because it wag stipu¬ 
lated in uttr articles either to play or pay. How a 
man of common sense could be thus engaged is 
hard to determine; but the occasion of this is, to 
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desire you to inform several gluttons of my ac- 1 srveu-night when they camo about for the offering, 

quaintance, who look on me with envy, that they 'she gave her charity with a very good air, hut at 

had best moderate their ambition in time, lest iru, the same time asked the churchwarden if lie would 

lamy or death attend their success. 1 forgot to tell take a pinch. Piay, Sir, think on these things in 

you, Sir, with what unspeakable pleasure 1 received time,•■and you will oblige, 

the acclamations of the whole board, when 1 had “ Sir, 

almost eat my antagonist into convulsions. It was T. •“ Your most humble Servant." 

then that I returned his mirth upon him with such 

success, as he was hardly able to swallow, though . 

prompted by a desire of fame, and a passionate No. 345.1 SATURDAY, APRIL 5, 1712. 

fondness for distinction. I had not endeavoured to . „ , ... 

i , , Sanctlux Ins animal, nientisnue canacms alt® 

excel so far, had not tho company been so loud in lieerat adhuc, et quod domlnari in crotera^iomvt, 

their approbation of my victory. I do not question Natiw homo ext-. Oyh>, Metam, 1. 76. 

but the same Lhirst after glory has often caused a A cicnture of a more exalted kind 

man to drink quarts without taking breath, anil Was »»ntme yet. and then was man.design'd: 

pi ompted men to many other as difficult enterprises ; Conscious of thought, of more capacious breast, 

1 , ■ i 1 ,, • , ... i For empire form it aril fit to rulo tha lest.— DiivnsN. 

which, it otherwise pursued, might turn very much 

to 'a mail’s advantage. This ambition of mine was The accounts which Raphael gives of the battle 
indeed extravagantly pursued; however, I cannot of angels, and the creation of the world have in 
help obseiving, that you hardly ever see a man them those qualifications which the critics judge re¬ 
commended for a good stomach, but he immediately qmsite to aii episode. They are nearly ielated to 
falls to eating more (though he had before dined,) the prmc^al action, and have a just connexion with 
as well to confirm the person that commended him the fable. 

in his good opinion of him, as to convince any other The eighth book opens with a beautiful description 
at the table who may have been unaltentive enough of the- impression which this discouise of the arch- 
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Sanctlux Ins animal, nientisque cnpacius alt® 
tleerat adiiuc, et quod domlnari in crotcra^iomwt, 

Natus homo pit-. Ovm, Metam, 1. 76. 

A cicnture of * more exalted kind 

Was wanting yet. and then was man .design'd: 

Conscious of thought, of more capacious breast, 

For empire form d and fit to rulo Ills lest.—Dnvnitn. 

The accounts which Raphael gives of the battle 


not to have done justice to his character. 

“ I am, Sir, 

“ Your most humble Servant, 

“ Epicure Mammon." 

“ Mb, Spectator, 


I angel made on our first parents. Adam afterward, 
| by a very natural curiosity, inquires concerning the 
! motions of those celestial bodies which make the 
j most glorious appearance among the six days’ 
I works. The poet here, with a great deal of art, re- 
I piescnts Eve, as withdrawing from this pin t of their 


“ I have wrote to you three or four times, to de- conversation, to amusements more suitable to her 
sire you would tuke notice of an impeitiiieiit custom sex. He well knew that the episode in this book, 
the women, the fine women, have lately fallen into, which is filled with Adam's account of his passion 
of taking snuff. This silly trick is attended with and esteem for Eve, would have been improper fin- 
such a coquette air in some ladies,and such as'edate her healing, and has therefore devised very just 
masculine one in others, that 1 cannot tell which and beautiful reasons for her retiring. 

most to complain of; but they are to me equally _ , , . , , ,, 

, ,, r J ,■ , 1 So spake our sire, and by his countenance seem d 

disagreeable. Mrs, Saunter is so impatient of being Ent ring on Ktudious thoughts abstruse . winch E\e 

without it, that she takes it as often as she does salt Perceiving, where she sat rctir <1 in sight, 

at meals : and as she affects a wouderful ease and With lowliness majestic fnm tier seat, 
negligence in all her manner an upper lip mixed 

with snuff anti the sauce is whut is presented to the To vlHjt \ wvv they prosper'd, bud and bloom, 

observation of all who have the honour to eat with Her nursery*- they at hei coming sprung, 

her. The pretty creature her niece does all she can AntJ . touch d by her fair tenaucc, ghull.t r grew, 

. , j - J , , i . i « i . Yet went she uot, as not with such discourse 

to be as disagreeable as her aunt; and it she is not XMiglilcd, or not capable her ear 

as offensive to the eye, she is quite as much to the Of whai wan high »u< h pleasure she reserv'd, 

car, and makes up all she wants in a confident air, Adam relating, xhe sole audilress- 

by a nauseous rattle of the nose, when the snuff is Her husband tho relater abe prtferr d 

. , , , ,, r , , , Before the angel, and of him to ask 

delivered, and the fingers make the stops and closes cbono rather; he, she know, would intermix 

on the nostrils. This, perhaps, is not a very courtly Grateful digressions, and solve high dispute 

image in speaking of ladies ; that is very true : but With conjugal earesses from h>» lip 

, B 1 .l rr , , ’ ,, , Not words alone pleas d her. O when meet now 

where arises the offence ? Is it in those who commit, Such pairs, la love and mutual honour join'd ! 
or those who observe it ? As for my part, I have 

been so extremely disgusted with this filthy phy«tc The angel’s returning a doubtful answer to Adam’s 


hanging on the lip, that the most agreeable conver- inquiries-was not only proper for the moral reason 
sation, or person, has not been able to make up for which the poet assigns, but because it would have 
it. As to those who take it for no other end but to been "highly absurd-to have given the sanction of 
give themseves occasion for pretty action, or to fill an archangel to any particular system of philosophy, 
up little intervals of discourse, I can bear with The chief points in the Ptolemaic and Coperuicau 
thorn; but then they must not use it when another hypotheses are described with great conciseness and 
is speaking, who ought to be heard with too much perspicuity, and at the same time dressed in very 
respect, to admit of offering at that time from hand] pleasing and poetical images. 

to hand the snuff-box. But Flavilla is so far taken Adam, to detain the angel, enters afterward upon 
with her behaviour in this kind, that she pulls out his own history, and relates to him the circum- 
hor box (which is indeed full of good Brazil) in the -stances in which he found himself upon his crea- 
middle of the sermon; and, to show she has the tion; as also his conversation with his Maker, and 
audacity of a well-bred woman, Bhe offers it to the his first meeting with Eve. There is no part of the 
men as well as the women who sit near her : but poem more apt to raise the attention of the reader 
since by this time all the world knows «he has a than this discourse of our great ancestor; as nothing 
fane hand, f am in hopes she may give herself no can he inorc surprising and delightful to us, than 
further trouble in this matter. On Sunday was to hear the sentiments that arose in the first man, 
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while he was yet new and fresh front f be hands ol tinguished figure, is very natural and amusing to the 
his Creator. The poet has interwoveb every thing imagination : 


which is delivered upon this subject iiyholy writ with 
fo many beautiful imaginations of 11 ;“ own, that 
nothing can be conceived more just anti natural 
than this whole episode. As our author kriejv this 
subject could not but be agreeable to his readei, he 
would not throw it into the relation of his six days' 

; works, but reserved it for a distinct expco'-". that fc h 
1 might have an opportunity of sftv it of so known] 


“ Thou Sun.” said I, “ fair light, 

And thou enlighten'd eartli, so fresh and gay. 

Ye hills, and dales, ye nvers, woods, and plains. 

And ye that live amt move, fair creatures, tell, 

.Tell, If ye saw, how came l thus, bow here?" 

His next sentiment, when upon his first going to 


; works, but reserved it for a distinct expcr'-". that hh sleep he fancies himself losing his existence, and ! 
' ought have an opportunity of gfty it of so known -.falling away into nothing, can never be sufficiently 
more at large. Before I entej forced to use some admired. His dream, m which he still preserves 
poem, 1 cannot but take notithor’s virtue, and said mje consciousness of his existence, together with his 
sages in the dialogue betweertuse the man I pointed cui»\oval into the garden which was prepared for his 
The first is that «herein oui this "Knu are popular, for^-ption, are also circumstances finely imagined, 
count of the pleasure he t< every man of ordinary tell; grounded upon what is delivered in sacred story, 
mm, which contains a vervwan who has this known Apr,'hose, and the like wonderful incidents in this 
For while I sit with t*4 a person ready to he his const of the work, have in them all the beauties of 
And sweeter thv.ims as he ought to expect it; nefiblty, at the same time that they have all the 
.!0 iai .'Alii 1 ,'!y, who may envy such a character, chiles of nature, 
can do no injury to its interests, but by the imitation Povdjjey are such as none but a great genius could 
of it, in which the good’ citizens will reioice (o be will 1, thought of; though, upon the perusal of them, 
rivalled. 1 know not how to form to mysoffh greater Tiro/ seem to rise of themselves from the subject of 
idea of human life, than in what is the practice of uiglch he treats. In a word, though they are na- 
some wealthy men whom I could name, that make ap»a), they are not obvious; which is the true cha- 
no step to the improvement of their own fortunes, Pieter of all tine writing. I 

wherein they do not also advance those of othci The impression which the interdiction of the tree 
men, who would languish in poveity without tl> of'life left in the mind of our first parent is described 

munificence. In a nation where there are so m with great strength and judgment: as the image of 

public funds to be supported, I know not when the several beasts and birds passing in review be- 


no step to the improvement of their own fortunes, 
wherein they do not also advance those of othci 
men, who would languish in poveity without tb 
munificence. In a nation where there are so m 
public funds to be supported, I know not whet' 
can he called a good subject who does no 1 fore him is very beautiful and" lively 

some part of his fortune with the state, ' 

, r , ,, , ,, ,, -Eiioli bird and beast behold 

gilance lie owes the security ot the ,/ lx . d Approaching two and two, cow ‘ring low 

i crttiinly is uu immediate way of , With hiamhslmient. ea»h bird loop’d on his wing 

lion upon many, and extendim*] 00 * drew the image I nam'd them a* they pasn’d- 

luithest a man can pos/v, 1 ^^ r v, Jp 0 r V^ 11 1 e J ad a ’ ^ dam, m the next place, describes a conference 

stato”som? t «*h 1 t are'thcrc described' as shut he h « kl with his Mllker u l’ 0!1 tbe sul.joet of 

banker m r *c.c of toimcnts, and listen to the groans, sohfude. The poet here represents tho Supreme 
„ „ r l ’.“ uf chains, and the noise of iron whips, «emg as making an essay of his own work, and put- 
upon rt , , _ ____ _ ting to the trial that reasoning faculty with which lie 


iker nr *ce of toimcnts, and listen to the groans, s°fil U( ie. The poet here represents tho Supreme 
“"’“of chains, and the noise of iron whips, Being as making an essay of his own work, and put- 
were heard m those legions of pain and sorrow. ! in ? k) Bie trial that reasoning faculty with which lie 


were heard m those legions ol pain an 

——-Fait, we found, fait shut, 

The ilisnml gates, amt bnrrtrado'd strong; 
Bill long t ro mir approaching, hcaul within 
Noise, oilier Bum Ihe sound of dunce or long, 
Torment, and loud lament, and furious ruge 


had endued his creature. Adam urges, m this di¬ 
vine colloquy, the impossibility of his being happy, 
though he was the inhabitant of Paradise, and lord 
of the whole creation, without the conversation and 
society of some rational creature who should par¬ 
take those blessings with him. This dialogue, which 


Adam then proceeds to give an account of his take those blessings with him. I his dialogue, which 

condition and sentiments immediately after his ciea- 18 . s “Pl ,ort « d chlefl y h 7 the beaut y of tbe ,bou « b tS' 
non. How aerecahlv does he renresent the r.osture w,thout other poetical ornaments, is as fine a part m 


turn. How agreeably does he represent the posture wuno,u oiner pocuca, ornaments, is as line a nan a 

i a which he found himself, the beautiful landscape ln . tbe wh(,, ° P oem - . luor * tho re f er 
that surrounded him, and the gladness of heart which f"" nes th ° delicacy of its sentiments, 

tho mnrn h a id i 11 HrtH himen f n nncnH iFlth it I if 


giew up in him on that occasion ! 

-—— As new wak'd from soundest sleep, 

Soft oil tho flow’ry herb I found me laid 
In balmy sweat, which with his beams the sun 
boon dry’d, and on the rooking moisture fed. 
Straight toward hefnen my Wond’nng eyes I turn’d, 
Ami gas’d awhile tho ample sky , till rais'd 
By quick ulsUnctive motion, up I sprung, 

As thitherward endeavouring, and upright • 

Stood on my feet Al>out me rodnd I saw 
, HU1, dale, and shady woods, and sunny plains, 
And liquid lapse of umi muring streoms; by these, 
Croatures that liv’d and mov’d, and walk'd, or flew, 
Bird* on the branches warbling; all thing* smil’d 
With fragrance, and with joy my heait o erflow’d. 


the more he will find himself pleased with it. The 
poet has wonderfully preserved the character of ma * 
jesty and condescension in the Creator, and, at the 
same time, that of humility and adoration in the 
creature, as particularly in the following lines : 

Thus I presumptuous. and the vision bright. 

As with a smile more brighten’d, thus reply d, &c. 

•-I with leave of speech implor’d. 

And humble deprecation, Ihus roply’d * 

“ Let not my words offend thee, Heavenly Bower, 

My Maker, be propitious while I speak,” fitc. 


croatures that liv d and mov d, and walk d, or new, Adam then proceeds to ft m an account of his 

Birds on the brunches warbling; all things smil’d i t * A , B - , , l u i u 

With fragrance, and with joy my heait o erflow’d. second sleep, and of the dream in which no beheld 

. , the formation of Eve. The new passion that was 

Adam is afterward described aa surprised at pis nwakenod in him at the sight of her is touched very 
own existence, and taking a survey of himself and fj nc i v . 
of all tbye works of nature. He likevmo is repre- • * 


seated as discovering, by the light of reason, that 
he,‘and every thing about him, must have been the 
effect of some Being infinitely good and powerful, 
and that this Beiug had a right to his worship and 
adoration. His first address to the Sun, and to 
those Darts of the creation which made the most dis- 


Under bli forming hands a creature grew. 

Manlike, but diSf’ront sex: so lovely fair. 

That what seem'd fair In all the world, seem'd now 
Menu, or in her summ d up, in her contmn’o. 

And in her looks, which from that time infus'd 
Sweetness Into my heart, unfelt before ■„ 

And into all things Ifom her air Inspir'd 
The spirit of love and amorous delight 
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Adam's distress upon losing sight of this beautiful 
phantom, with his exclamations of joy. and gratitude 
at tho discoveiy of a real creature who resembled 
the apparition which had been presented to him in 
his dream; the approaches he makes to her, and his 
manner of courtship, are all laid together in a most, 
exquisite propriety of sentiments. 

Though this part of the poem is worked up with 
great warmth and spirit, the love which is described 


mil, or m us both one seat; 

^ behold in wedded pair 

it a defe- 

nature' peech, at parting with the angel, has in 
grcg rcncc and gratitudo agreeable to an infeiior 
str' .c, and at the same time a certain dignity and 
,] Juess suitable to the lather of mankind in his 
in it is every way suitable to a state of innocence.^/ dtu of innocence. _ s 


And sweet < 

Union of n _ 

Harmony .-ompUance, which declare unfeign'd 


H the reader compares the description whnh Adai^n 
hero gives of his leading Eve to the nuptial how</ion 
with that which Mr. Ilryden has made on the si ' 
occasion in a scene of his Fall of Man, he wil' 
sensible of the gieat care which Milton too' 
avoid all thoughts on so delicate a suhject 
might be offensive to religion or good luannl 
The sentiments arc chaste, but not cold; and 
voy to the mind ideas of the most transporting! 
sion, and of the greatest purity. What a 
mixture of rapture and innocence has the 
joined together, in the reflection which Ad 



Doerht adln 

Natus hoimi estNDAY, APRIL 7, 1712. 

A creature of * n. | ar „j llonl niunerum loupe ante- 
Was wanting jet^ hom j num aiqup magnorum , ilia 
Conscious of thouj^ mu i tltu( i m)B levilatem voluptale 


makes 04 the pleasures of love, compared to tbother 
of sense 1 vogh 

Thun have I told theo nil my state, and 1 nought 
My story to tho sum of eaithly hlisu 
\Vhi< h I onjoy , uiul mubt cHifens to find 
Jn all things else delight indeed, hut such 
As us d or not, words in (ho mind no change. 

Nor vehement desire these delicacies 
I moan id ttisic. sight, smell, herds, fruits, and floisen, 
WaJks, mnl the melody of birds , but here 
Far otherwise, transported 1 behold, 
r Jran<purted touch, here passion lirsf I felt. 

Commotion strange 1 u> all enjoyments cUe 
Superior and umnov'il, heie only weak 
Against the charm of beau'y k poweiful glanca 
Or nature fail d in me, ami left some part , 

Not proof enough such oljjfc L to sustain , 

Or from my **uie subiiucding. took perhaps 
More than ©uough, at least on liei besto.v'd 
Too much of ornament, in outward show 
Klaborate, of inward less exact 

~-.-When i appio.eli 

Her loi'olines9, so absolute »h« seems. 

And in herself complete, so well to know 
Her own. Unit wlmt she wills to do or s.iy, 
beemsf wisest, wrtuousest, discreotest, br-rt. 

All higher knowledge in her presence falls 
Degraded : wisdom in discourse with her 
Loses discountenanc d, and like folly shews' 

Authority and reason on her wait. 

As one intended first, not after made 
Ociajaoijally . anti, to eoiumiumate all, 

(ircalness of mind and nobleness their seat 
Build in her loveliest, and create an awe 
About her, as a guard angelic plac'd. 

These sentiments of love in our first parent gave 
ihe angel such an insight into human nature, that 
he seems apprehensive of the evils which might 
befal tho species in general, as well an Adam in 
particular, from the excess of this passion He 
therefore fortifies him against it by timely admoni¬ 
tions; which very artfully prepare the mind of the 
reader for the occurrences of the next book, where 
the weakness, of which Adam here gives such distant 
discoveries, brings about that fatal event winch is the 
subject of the poem. His discourse, which follows 
the gentle rebuke he received from the angel, shows 
that his love, however violent it might appear, was 
still founded in reason, and consequently not im¬ 
proper for Paradise: ’ 

Neither tier oulsido form’d eo fair, nor aught 
In procreation common to all kinds 
IThough higher of the genial bed by far. 

And with mysterious reverence I deem), 

So much delights m& a».th<we graceful acta 
1 tmse thousand decencies tuacdally flow 
Vron. at. her words end actions, mist with love 


Fur empire fomi c. 

The accounts tvhit greatly preferable to munificence 
of angels, and tho cre£«‘ a ‘ »«d distinguished persons, 
c ’ , , of the people, who tickle Uin 

them those qualifications > d of pleasure, 
quisite to ap episode. They u l 
the priii0*1 action, and have a j lisFcohll&Xi hll Tf.. 
the fable. 

The eighth book opens with a beautiful description 
of the impression which this discourse of the arch¬ 
angel made on our first parents. Adam afterward, 
•Ibyavciy natural curiosity, inquires concerning the 
cokiotions of those celestial bodies winch make the 
passjst glorious appearance among the six days’ 
tatiou', , The poet here, with a great deal of art, re- 
family, wr Eve, us withdrawing from this paitof their 
that he has on, to amusements more suitable to her 
the deservedly!! knew that the episode in this hook, 
uffordmg any futir^th Adam’s account of his passion 
Let him therefore i^ would have been .improper for 
itself laudable, should not a-trefnre devised very just 
an ability to do things praiscwcuthing, 
lives ? Or could there he a more true, 
lery upon a man who should have reduces p, 1 *,. 
tune below the capacity of acting according!, 
natural temper, than to say ol him, “ That gentle 
man was generous?” My beloved author therefore 
has, in the sentence on the top of my paper, turned 
his eve with a certain satiety from beholding the 
addresses to the people by largesses and other enter¬ 
tainments, which he asserts to be in general vicious, 
and are always to be regulated according to the 
ciicumstances of time and a man’s own fortune. A 
constant benignity in commerce with the rest of ihe 
world, which ought to run through all a man's ac¬ 
tions, has effects more useful to those whom vou 
oblige, and is less ostentatious in yourse.f. He turns 
his recommendation of this virtue on commercial 
life; and, according to him, a citizen who is frank 
in his kindnesses, and abhors severity in his do- 
murids; he who, in buying, selling, lending, doing 
acts of good neighbourhood, is just and easy; he 
who appears naturally averse to disputes, and above 
the sense of little sufferings; bears a noble charac¬ 
ter, and does much more good to mankind than any 
other man's forlune, without commerce, can possibly 
support. For the citizen, above all other men, has 
opportunities of arriving at “ that highest fruit of 
wealth,” to be liberal without the least expense of 
a man’s own fortune. It is not to be denied but 
such a practice is liable to hazard; but this there¬ 
fore adds to the obiiga'tion, that, among traders, he 
who obliges is as much concerned to keep the favour 
a secret as he who receives it. The unhappy dis¬ 
tinctions among us in England are so great, that to 
celebrate the intercourse of commercial friendship 
(with which I am daily made acquainted) would bo 
to raise the virtuous man so many enemies of the 
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contrary party, I am obliged to conceal all I know 
of “ Tom the Bounteous,” who lends at the ordinary 
interest, to give men of less fortune opportunities of 
making greater advantages. He conceals, under a 
rough air and distant behaviour, a bleeding compas¬ 
sion and womanish tenderness. This is governed 
by the most exact circumspection, that there is no 
industry wanting in the person Whom he it to serve, 
and that ho is guilty of no improper expenses. This 
1 know of Tom ; but who dare say it of so known 
a tory f The same care 1 was forced to use some 
time ago, in the report of another’s virtue, and said 
fifty instead of a hundred, because the man I pointed 
at was a whig. Actions of this Hind* are popular, 
without being invidious: for every man of ordinary 
circumstances looks upon a man who has this known 
benignity in his nature as a person ready to be his 
friend upon such terms as he ought to expect it; 
and the wealthy, who may envy such a character, 
cau do no injury to its interests, but by the imitation 
of it, in which the good citizens will rejoice to he 
rivalled. 1 know not how to form to mysoPk greater 
idea of human life, than m what is the practice of 
some wealthy men whom I could name, that make 
no step to the improvement of their own fortunes, 
wherein they do not also advance those of other 
men, who would languish in poverty without that 
munificence. In a nation where there arc so many 
public funds to be supported, I know not whether he 
can be called a good subject who docs not embark 
sonic part of his fortune with the state, to whose vi¬ 
gilance he owes the security of the whole. This 
certainly is an immediate way of laying an obliga¬ 
tion upon many, and extending your benignity the 
fui tbest a man can possibly who is not engaged in 
commerce^ But he who trades, besides giving the 
state some part of this sort of credit he gives his 
banker, may, in all occurrences of life, have his eye 
upon removing want from the door of the industrious, 
and defending the unhappy upright man from bank- 
luptey. Without this benignity, pride or vengeance 
will precipitate a man to choose the receipt of half 
his demands from one whom he has undone, rather 
than the whole from one to whom he has shown 
mercy. Tins benignity is essential to the character 
of a fair ,rader, and any man who designs to enjoy 
his wealth with honour and self-satisfaction : nay, 
it would not be hard to maintain, that the practice 
of supporting good and industrious men would carry 
a man further even to his profit than indulging the 
propensity of serving and obliging the fortunate. 
My author argues on this subject, in order to incline 
men’s minds to those who want them most, after 
this manner: “ We must always consider the na¬ 
ture of things, and govern ourselves accordingly. 
The wealthy man, when he has repaid you, is upon 
a balance with you; but the person whom you fa¬ 
voured with a loan, if he be a good man, will think 
himself in your debt after he has paid you. The 
wealthy and the conspicuous are not obliged by the 
benefits you do them} they think they conferred a 
benefit when they v received one. Your good offices 
arc always suspected, and it is with them the same 
thing to expect their favour as to receive it. §ut 
the man below you, who knows, in the good you 
have done him, you respected himself more than his, 
circumstances, duesnot act liko an obliged man only 
to him from whom he has receive^ a benefit, but 
also u all who are capable of doing him one. Ami 
whatever little office ho can do for you, he is 10 far 
from magnifying it, that he will labour to extenuate 
it in oil his actions ana expressions. Moreover the 


regard to what you do to a great man at best it taken 
notice of no further than by himself or his family ; 
but what you do to a man of a humble fortune (pro¬ 
vided always that he is a good and a modest man) 
raises the affections towards youof all men of that cha- 
renter (of which there arc many) m the whole city.’’ 

Thoro is nothing gams a reputution to a pi-oacher 
so much os his own practice ; I am therefore casting 
about what act ol benignity is in the power of a 
Spectator. Alas! that lies but in a very narrow 
compass ; and I think the most immediately under 
uiy patronage are either players, or sucli whose cir¬ 
cumstances bear an affinity with theirs. All, there¬ 
fore, I am able to do at this time of this kind, is to 
tell the town, that on Friday the 11th of this instant, 
April, there will be performed, iu York-buildwgs, a 
concert of vocal and instrumental music, for the be¬ 
nefit of Mr. Edward Keen, the father of twenty 
children ; and that this day the haughty George 
Powell hopes all the good-natured part of the town 
will favour him, whom they applauded in Alexander, 
Tiraon, Lear, and Orestes, with their company this 
uight, when he hazards all his heroic glory^or their 
approbation in the humbler condition of honest Jack 
Falstaff.—T. 


No. 317.J TUESDAY, APRIL S, 1712. 

Quis furor, o cues' quae tanta liceutlu ferri ! 

- LtIGAX. lib. t. t. 

What blind, detested fury, could afford 

Such horrid licence to the barb rons sword! 

I do not question but my country readers have 
been very much surprised at the several accounts 
they have met with in our public papers, of that spe¬ 
cies of men among us, lately known by the name of 
Mohocks, I find the opinions of the learned, as to 
their origin and designs, arc altogether various, in¬ 
somuch that very many begin to doubt whether in¬ 
deed there were ever any such society of men. The 
terror which spread itself over the whole nation 
some years since on account of the Irish is still fresh 
in most people’s memories, though it afterward ap¬ 
peared there was not the least ground for that gene¬ 
ral consternation. 

The late panic fear was, in the opinion of many 
deep and penetrating persons, of the same nature. 
These will have it, that the Mohocks are like those 
spectres and apparitions which frighten several 
towns and villages in her majesty’s dominions, 
though they were never seen by any of the inhabi¬ 
tants Others aie apt to think that these Mohocks 
are a kind ol bull-beggars, first invented by prudent 
married men, and masters of families, in order to 
deter their wives and daughters from taking the air 
at unseasonable hours; and that when they tell 
them the ’■ Mohocks will catch them,” it is a cau¬ 
tion of the same natuie with that of our forefathers, 
when they bid their children have a care of ltaw- 
hcad and Bloody-bones, 

For my own part, I am afraid there was too much 
reason for the great alarm the whole city has boon 
in upon this occasion ; though at the same time 1 ’ 
must own, that I am in some doubt whether the fol¬ 
lowing pieces are genuine and authentic; and the 
more so, because 1 am not fully satisfied that the 
name, by which the emperor subscribes himself, is 
altogether conformable to the Indian orthography. 

I shall only further inform my readers, that it was 
some time since I received the following letter and 
manifesto, though, for'partieular reasons, I did not 
think fit to publish them Ull now. 
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j “ To the Spectator. 

! •• sin, 

“ Finding that our earnest endeavours for the 
good of mankind have been basely and maliciously 
, repiesentcd to the world, we send you enclosed our 
imperial manifesto, which it is our will and pleasure 
that you fuithwith communicate to the public, by 
' inserting it in your next daily paper. We do not 
I doubt of your ready compliance in this particular, 

! and thereforu bid you heartily farewell, 
i • (Signed) 

j “Taw Waw Eben Zan K a r a ha r, 

\ Emperor of the Mohocks.” 

, “ The Manifesto of Taw Waw Then Zan Kalailai, 
Emjieior of the Mullocks." 

! “ Whereas we have received information, from 

i sundry quarters of this great and populous city, of 
several outrages commuted on the legs, arms, noses, 

I and other parts of the good people of England, by 
J such ti6 have sty led themselves our subjects; in 
‘ order to vindicate our imperial dignity from those 
1 false aspersions which have been cast on it, as if we 
| ourselves might have encouraged oi abetted any 
! sui h practices, we have, by these piesents, thought 
1 fit to signify our utmost abhnrienre and detestation 
j of all such tumultuous and h regular proi codings; 
and do heteby fmthei give notice, that if any person 
or persons has or have suffered any wound, huit, da- 
! mage, or detriment, in his or their limb or limbs, otliei- 
i wise than shall be hereafter specified, the huhI per¬ 
son or persons, upon applying themselves to such as 
we shall appoint for the inspection and rcdiessof 
■ the gnevames aforesaid, shall be forthwith committed 
! to the care of our principal surgeon, and be cured at 
i our own expense, in some one or other of those hos- 
| pitals which wc arc now erecting for that puiposc. 
i “ And to the end that no one may, either through 
I ignorance or inadvertency, incur those penalties 
which we have thought lit to inflict on persons of 
loose and dissolute lives, wo do hereby notify to the 
; public, that if any man be knocked down or as- 
| Baulk'd while lie is employed ill his lawful business, 

J at proper horns, that it is not done by our ordei ; 
i and we do hereby permit and allow any such person, 
so knocked down oi assaulted, tense again, and de¬ 
fend himself in the best manner that lie is able. 

“ We do also command all and eveiy our good 
subjects, that they do not presume, upon any pre¬ 
text whatsoever, to issue and sally forth from their 
respective quarters till between the houia of eleven 
and twelve. That they never tip the hou upon man, 
woman, or child, till the clock at St. Dunstan’s shall 
have struck one. 

“ That the sweat be never given but between the 
hours of one and two; always provided, that our 
hunterB may begin to hutit a little after the close of 
the evening, any thing to the contraty herein not¬ 
withstanding. Provided also, that if ever they are 
reduced to the necessity of pinking, it shall always 
be in the most fleshy parts, and such as are least 
exposed to view. 

“ It is also our imperial will and pleasure, that 
our good subjects the sweaters do establish their 
hummums in suA close places, alleys, nooks, and 
corners, that the patient or patients may not be in' 
danger of catching cold. 

“ That the tumblers, to whose care we chiefly 
commit the female sex, confine themselves to Drury- 
Jme, and the purlieus of the Temple; and that 
every other party and division of our subjects do 


each of them keep within the respective quarters wo 
have allotted to them. Provided, nevertheless, that 
nothing herein contained shall in any wise be con¬ 
strued to extend to the hunters, who have our full 
licence and permission to enter into any part of the 
town wherever their game shall lead them. 

“ And whereas we have nothing more at our im¬ 
perial heart than the reformation of the cities of 
London and Westminster, which to our unspeakable 
satisfaction wchave in some measure already effected, 
we do hereby earnestly pray and exort ail husbands, 
fathers, housekeepers, and masters of families, in 
either of the aforesaid cities, not onljfc to repair 
themselves to their respective habitations at early 
and seasonable hours, hut also to keep their wives 
and daughters, sons, servants, and apprentices, from 
appearing in the streets at those times and seasons 
which mav expose them to military discipline, as 
it is practised by our good subjects the Mohocks ; 
and wo do further promise on our imperial word, 
that as soon as the reformation afoieraid shall be 
hi ought aljgut, we will forthwith cause all hostilities 
to cease. 

“ Given fiom our court at the Devil-tavern, 
X. “ March 15, 1/12.” 
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Invidiam plaeare paras, virtute reluta’—lion 2 Sal tic 12. 
n To shun doiraction, would*«t Ihou Mr(ue fly 7 

“ Mr. Spectator, 

“ I have not seen you lately at any of the places 
where l visit, so that I am afraid you are wholly 
unacquainted with what passes among my part ot 
the wmld, who are, though I say it, without contro¬ 
versy, the most accomplished and best #ed of the 
town. Give me leave to tell you, that I am ex- 
tieruely discomposed when I hear scandal, mid am 
an utter enemy to ull manner of detraction, nnd 
think it the greatest meanness that people of dis¬ 
tinction can be guilty of. However, it is hardly 
possible to come into company where you do not 
lind them pulling one another to pieces, and that 
from no other provocation hut that of hearing any 
one commended. Merit, both as to wit and beauty, 
is become no other than the possession of a few 
trifling people’s favour, which you cannot possibly 
arrive at, if you have really any thing m you that 
is deserving. What they would bring to pass is, to 
make all good and evil consist in report, and with 
whispers, calumnies, and impelLinencies, to have 
the conduct of those reports. By this means, mno- 
icuts are blas’eil upon their first appearance in 
town ; and there is nothing more required to make 
a young woman the object of envy and hatred, than 
to deserve love and admiration. This abominable 
endeavour to suppress or lessen every thing that is 
praiseworthy is as fiequent among the men as the 
women. If I ran remember what passed, at a visit 
last night, it will serve as an mstance that the sexes 
are equally inclined to defamation, with equal ma¬ 
lice and impotence. Jack Triplett came into my 
Lady Airy’s about eight of the clock. You know 
th«> manner we sit at a visit, and I need not describe 
the circle; but Mr. Triplett came ra, introduced by 
two tapers supported by a spruce servant, whose hair 
is under a rap till my lady’s candles are all lighted 
up, and the hour of ceremony begins ; I say Jack 
Triplett came in, and singing (for he is really good 

company) ‘ Every feature, charming creature’- 

bo went on, ‘ It is a most unreasonable thing, that 
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people cannot go peaceably to see tlieir friends, but; No. 3-19.1 THURSDAY, APRIL 10. 1712. 
these murderers are let loose. Such a shape ! such 

an air! what a glance was that as her chariot passed |}' 6 ti'noruro 

by mine . My lady herself interrupted him, 1 ray, j„ ferrum mens prona viris. amnuuque captures 

who is this hue thing T— ‘ I warrant,’ says another, Mortis- Lucan, i. 454. 

1 ’tis the creature I was telling your ladyship of just Thrice happy they beneath their northern skids, 

now.*— 1 You were telling of ?* says Jack ; ‘ I wish 5^’° W0T#l fcar ’ ,,l< - f* Hr death. despise! 

I had been so happy as to have come in and heard Bu“ rosh pomild^'icef^ 1 ’ 

you ; for 1 have not woids to say what she is; but Provoke approaching fate, and bravely acorn 

if an agreeable height, a modest air, a virgin shame, To ®P Jlie lha * Ido which must so soon return.— Rowe. 

»ml impatience of being beheld amidst a blaze of p AM very much p i ease j Wltlj a conso i jtory lctt ,. P 

ten thousand charms’---The whole room flew 0 f Rbalans,* to one who had lost a son that was a 

out ‘ Oh, Mi.l nplett!’ hen Mrs. Lofty, young luan 0 f great merit. The thought with which 

a known prude, said she knew whom the gentleman hc com f ort8 the afflicted father is, to the best of my 
meant; but she was indeed, as he civilly represented memoty% as follows .—That he should consider death 
her, impatient of being beheld Then turning to J,ud set a kind of seal upon his son’s character, and 

the lady next to her-‘The roost unbred creature plawd him out of thc rcach of vice aud a ifamy: 

you ever saw !’ Another pursued the discourse: ‘As thatj while he lived, he was still within the possibility 
unbied, madam as you may think her, she is ex- of falling away from virtue . au ,i l obJ - n „ t h„ fame o'f 
ti finely belied if she is the novice she appears; she whioh he was possessed. Death only closes a man's 
was last week al a ball till two in the morning; Mr. reputation. and determines it as good or bad, 
Tnplett knows whethci he was the happy man that Thifc> uln011 g other motives, may be one reason 
took care of her home; but Ibis was followed { why we are naturally averse to the launching out 
by some particular exception that each woman in | inlo a man > 8 praife till his head is laid in the dust, 
the room made to some peculiar grate or advantage; j whilst he is capable of changing, we may be forced 
so that Mr. 1 nplett was beaten iium one limb and i l0 ro t rftc ( our opinions He mav forfeit the esteem 
feature to another, till he was foried to resign the i have conceived of hnu, and some tune or other 
whole woman. In the end, I took notice 1 nplett, appeal tons under a different light fioin what he 
recoined all this malice in his hoait; and saw in Joes at present. In short, as the life of any man 
Ins countenance, and a certain waggish shrug, that j cannot be called happy or unhappy, so neither can 
he designed to repeat the conveisutiou 1 Ihcielore j, t pi onoun<ed vicious or virtuous before the con- ‘ 
let the du,(muse die, and soon after took an oc<asion c l uslotl u f ^ j 

to ictommcnrl a certain gentleman ol my ai ipiam- It was upon this consideration that Epaminomlas, ; 
tunre for a person of Miigukn modesty, couiuge, w hctbei Chabnas, Iphicratcs, or hc 1 

integrity, and withal as a man uf an enterlaumig hum-elf, Reserved most to be esteemed? “You' 


cunveisation, to which advantages ho had a shape 
and manner peculiarly graceful. Mi. Triplett, who 
is .i woman’s man, seemed to hear mo with patience 
enough commend the qualities of his mind. He 
never iicaid indeed hut that he was a vciv honest 


must fast see us die,” saith he, “ before that ques¬ 
tion can be answered.” 

As there is not a more melancholy consideration 
to a good man than hn being obnoxious to stub a 
change, so theie is nothing moic gluiious than to 


man, and no fool; hut for a fine gentleman, lie ko(lp up a uniformity in his actions and picserve 
must ask pardon. Upon no other foundation than Ul( . l)ettutv ol |, 1S c ha,acter to the last. 


this, Mr. Triplett took occasion to give the gentle 
inun’s pedigiee, by what methods some part of tin 
estate ,ia.s acquit oil, how imu'h it was beholden to :i 


The end of a man’s life is olten compared to the 
minting up of a well-written play, whole the pini- 
oipal persons still ait iu (haunter, nhatevei the 


mai i iage for the piesent cirrumstances ol it: after I faU . ls „ L,ch thei undergo. There is scarce a great 
all, he could see nothing but a common mail m lus [ ]M , rs(m j„ ,j u . ti'io. mn in Roman history, whose 
person, Ins breeding, or understanding. I death lias not been lemiukcd upon by some wuter 

"Thus, Mr. Spectator, this impertinent humour i 0) ot hev, and censuied or applauded according to 
of diminishing every one who is produced in conver- ,he genius or pimciples of the person who has dc- 
sation to then advantage, iuns through the ivoi ld; SL . ai ,ied on it,. Monsieur do St. Eviemond is very 
and 1 am, 1 confess, so leartul of the force ot ill p a rtieular in setting forth the constant) and courage 
tongues, that I have begged of all those who aie mv 1 of Putronius Arbiter during his lust moments, and 
well-wislu is never to commend me, for it will l*i*l j tiimk.fi ho diacoveis in them a gieatei fiimnpss of 
bring my fiadties into examination; and I had maul and icsolution than m the death of Sentca, 
Hither be unobserved, than conspicuous for disputed p a to. or Socrates. There is no question but this 
perfections. I am confident a thousand young polite author’s affectation of appearing singular in 
people, who would have been ornaments to society, i lis lcniaiks, and making discoveries which had cs- 
huve, from fear of scandal, never dared to cxeit raped the observations of others, threw him into 
themselves in thc polite arts of life. Their lives tbl3 C0UI ,„ of reflection. It was Pctronius’s merit 
havo passed away in an odious rusticity, in spile of (hat lie died in the same gaiety of temper in which 
great advantages of person, genius, and fortune, he lived: but as his life was'altogether loose and 
There is a vicious terror of being blamed in some dissolute, the indifference which he showed at the 
well-inclined people, and a wicked pleasure in stfji- <.]ose ot - , t j 8 t0 be look( , d upon as a piece of natural 
pressing them fn others ; both which I recommend carelessness and levity, rather than fortiLudc. The 
to your spectutoml wisdom to animadvert upon; resolution of Socrates proceeded fmm very different 
ami if you can he successful in it, I need not say motives, the consciousness of a well-spent life, aud 
how much you will deserve of the town; but ucw 
roasts will owe to you their beauty, and new wits 

their fame. ** I am, Sir, * The reader hardly needs to be told, that the authenticity 

“ V mir most obedient humble Servant of the epwttaa of IMinlam has been suspected, muI h fttupl- 
lour mobt oocaient uumme scivant, 1 01o „y, bu , ir lhl inters am „ood, ,t , B of little consequence 

1 - Mauv. ; who wrote them 
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the prospect of a happy eternity. If the ingenious 
author above mentioned was so pleased with gaiety 
of humour in a dying man, he might have foun'd a 
much uobler instance of it in our countryman Sir 
Thomas More. 

This great and learned man was famous for en¬ 
livening his ordinary discourses with wit and plea¬ 
santry; and as Erasmus tells him, in an epistle 
dedicatory, acted in all parts of life like a second 
Democritus. 

He died upon a point of religion, and is respected 
as a martyr by that side for which he suffered. 
That innocent mirth, which had been so conspicu¬ 
ous in lus life, did not forsake him to the last. He 
maintained the same cheerfulness of heart upon the 
scaffold which he used to show at, his table; and 
upon laying his head on the block, gave instances 
of that good humour with which he had always en¬ 
tertained his friends in the most ordinary occur¬ 
rences. His death was of a piece with his life. 
There W'as nothing in it new, foiced, or affected. 
Ho did not look upon the severing his head from 
his body as a circumstance that ought to produce 
any change in the disposition of his mind ; and as 
he died under a fixed and settled hope of immor¬ 
tality, he thought any unusual degree of sorrow and 
concern improper on such an occasion, as he had 
nothing m it which could deject or teirify him. 

There is no gicat danger of imitation from this 
example. Men’s natural fears will be sufficient 
guard against it. I shall only observe, that what 
was philosophy in this extraordinary man would be 
frenzy in one who does not resemble him as well in 
the cheerfulness of lus temper as in the sanctity of 
his life and manners. 

I shall coucludo this paper with the instance of a 
person who seems to me to have shown more intre¬ 
pidity and greatness of soul m his dying moments 
than what we meet with among any of the most 
celebrated Greeks and Romans. I met with this 
instance in the History of the Revolutions in 1’or- 
tugal, written by the Abbot do Vertot. 

When Don Sebastian, king of Poitugal, had in¬ 
vaded the territories of Mull Moluc, empeiur of 
Moiocco, in older to dethionc him, and set the 
crown upon the head of Ins nephew, Moluc was 
wearing away with a distemper which he himself 
knew was incurable. However, be prepared for the 
reception of so formidable an enemy. He was, in¬ 
deed, so far spent with his sickness, that he did not 
expect to live out the whole day, when the last de¬ 
cisive battle was given ; but, knowing the fatal con¬ 
sequences that would happen to his children and 
people, in case he should die before he put an end 
to that war, he commanded lus piincipal officers, 
that if he died dining the engagement, they should 
conceal his death from the army, and that they should 
lide up to the litter in which his corpse was carried, 
under the pretence of receiving orders from him as 
usual. Before the battle began, be was earned 
through all the ranks of his army in an open litter, 
as they stood drawn up in array, encouraging them 
to fight valiantly in defence of their religion and 
country. Finding aftorwnid the battle to go against 
him, though he was very lieui his last agonies, he 
threw himself out of his litter, rallied his army, and 
led them on to the charge; winch afteiward ended 
in a complete victory on the side of the Moors. He 
had no sooiu-i brought his men to the engagement, 
but finding hnnsell utterly spent, he was ag lin re¬ 
pealed in his litter, where, laying his linger on his 
mouth, to enjoin secrecy to his officers who stood 


about him, he died a few moments after in that 
posture.—L 


No. 360.] FRIDAY, APRIL 11, 1721. 

Ea animi elalio quee cemitur in pcriculK wJuatitia vacal 

puguatque pro euls commodls, in vitio e&t.— Tull. 

That elevation of mind which is displayed in dangers, if it 

wants justice, and fights for it® own couveiuencyj is vicious 

Captain Senthv was last night at thy club, and 
produced a letter from Ipswich, which his corre¬ 
spondent desired him to communicate to his friend 
the Spectator. It contained an account of an en¬ 
gagement between a French privateer, commanded 
by one Dominick Pottiero, and a little vessel of that 
place laden with corn, the master whereof, as I re¬ 
member, was one Goodwin. The Englishman de¬ 
fended himself with incredible bravery, and beat off 
the French, after having been boarded three or four 
times. Tho enemy still came on w ith greater fury-, 
and hoped by his number of men to carry the prize; 
till at last the Englishman, findiug himself sink 
apace, and ready to perish, struck; but the effect 
winch this singulai gallantry had upon the captain 
of the privateer was no other than an unmanly’ de¬ 
sire of vengeance for the loss he had sustained in 
his several attacks. He told the Ipswich man in a 
speaking-trumpet, that he would not take him aboard, 
and that he stay ed to sec him sink. The Englishman 
at the same time observed a disorder in the vessel, 
which he rightly judged to proceod from the disdain 
which the ship’s crew had of their captain’s inhu¬ 
manity. With this hope he went into his boat, and 
approached the enemy. He was taken m by the 
sailors iu spite of their commander: but, though 
they received him against his command, they treated 
hun, when he was in the ship, in the manner he 
directed. Pottiere caused lus men to hold Goodwin, 
while he beat him with a stick, till he fainted with 
loss of blood and rage of heart; after winch he 
ordered him into irons, without allowing him any 
food, but such as one or two of the men stole to hun 
under peril of the like usage; and having kept 
him several days overwhelmed with tho misery of 
stench, hunger, and soreness, he brought him into 
Calais. The governor of the place was soon ac¬ 
quainted with all that had passed, dismissed Pottiere 
from his charge with ignominy, and gave Goodwin 
all the relief which a man of honour would bestow 
upon an enemy barbarously treated, to recover tlie 
imputation of cruelty upon his prince and country. 

When Mr. Sentry had read his letter, full of 
many other circumstances which aggravate the bar- 
barity, he fell into a sort of cnticisin upon miigiia 
mmity and courage, and argued that they were in¬ 
separable ; and that courage, without regaid to jus¬ 
tice and humanity, was no other than the fierceness 
of a wild beast. “ A good and truly bold spirit,” 
continued he, “ is ever actuated by reason, and a 
sense of honour and duty. The affectation of such 
a spirit exerts itself in an impudent aspect, an over¬ 
hearing confidence, and*a certain negligence of 
giving offence. This is visible in all tho cocking 
yodtbs you sea about this town, who arc noisy in 
assemblies, unawed by tho presence of wise and 
virtuous men ; in a word, insensible of all the ho¬ 
nours and decencies of human life. A shameless 
tellow takes advantage of merit clothed with modesty 
and magnanimity, and, in the eyes of little people, 
appears sprightly and agreeable : while the man of 
resolution and true gallantry is overlooked and dis¬ 
regarded, if not despised. There vs a pp piitly in 
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all things ; and I believe what you scholars call just 
and sublime, in opposition to turgid and bombast 
expression, may give you an idea of what I mean, 
when I say modesty is the certain indication of a 
reat spirit, and impudence the affectation of it. 
Ic that writes with judgment, and never rises into 
unproperwavmths, manifests the true force of genius; 
in like manner, he who is'quiet and eipuj in all his 
behaviour is supported in that deportment by what 
we may call true courage. Alas ! it is not so easy 
a thing to be a brave man as the unthinking part of 
mankind imagine. To dare is not all that there is 
in it The pnvateei we weie just now talking of 
had boldness enough to attack his enemy, but not 
greatness of mind enough to admire the same quality 
exerted by that enemy in defending himself. Thus 
his base ami little mind was wholly taken up in the 
smdid regard to the prize of which he failed, and 
tho damage done to las own vessel; and therefore 
he used an honest man, who defended his own from 
him, in the manner as he would a thief that should 
rob him. 

“ lie was equally disappointed, and had Hot spirit 
enough to consider, that one case would be laudable, 
and the other criminal. Mulice, rancour, hatred, 
vengeance, are what tear the breasts of mean men 
, in tight; but fame, glory, conquests, desires of op¬ 
portunities to pardon and oblige their opposers, are 
! what glow in the minds of the gallant.” The cap¬ 
tain ended his discourse with a specimen of his 
book-learning; and gave us to understand that he 
had lead a French author on the subject of justness 
in point of gallantry. “ I love,” said Mr. Sentry, 
“ a cntii who mixes the rules of life with annota¬ 
tions upon waiters. My authoi,” added he, “ in his 
discourse upon epic poetry, takes omasum to speak 
of the same quality of courage drawn in the two 
different characters of Turnus and -Eucas. He 
makes courage the chief and greatest ornament of 
Turnus ; but in -Eneas are many othcis which out¬ 
shine it; among the rest, that, of piety. Turnus is, 
therefore, all along painted by the poet full of os¬ 
tentation, his language haughty and vain-glorious, 
as placing his honour m tho manifestation of his 
valour ■ -Eneas speaks little, is slow to action, ami 
shows only a sort ot defensive courage. If equipage 
and address make Turnus appear more courageous 
than -Eneas, conduct and success prove zEneas 
more valiant than Turnus.”—T. 
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In te omuls donius lnelinata reennibtt 

ViHo Ain. xn 19 

On iliee the fortunes of our house depend. 

If wo look into the three great heroic poems 
which have appeared in the world, we may observe 
that they are built upon very slight foundations. 
Homer lived near 300 years after the Trojan war; 
and, as the writing of history was not then in use 
among the Greeks, we may very well suppose that 
the tradition of Achilles and Ulysses had brought 
down but very few particulars to ms knowledge; 
though thpre is no question but he has wrought into, 
his two poems such of their remarkable adventures 
as were still talked of among his contemporaries. 

The story of -Eneas, on which Virgil founded 
his poem, was likewise very bare of circumstances, 
and by that means afforded him an opportunity of 
embellishing it with lielmn, and giving a full range 


to his own invention. Wo find, however, that ho 
has interwoven, iii the course of his table, the prin¬ 
cipal particulars, which were generally believed 
among the Romans, of -Eneas's voyage and settle¬ 
ment in Italy. 

The reader may find an abridgement of the whole 
story, as collected out of the ancient historians, and 
as it was received aiming the Romans, in Dionysimf 
Halicarnassus. 

Since none of the critics have considered Virgil’s 
fable with relation to this history of -Eneas, it may 
not, perhaps, be amiss to examine it in this light, so 
far as regards my present purpose. Whoever looks 
into the abridgement above mentioned, will find that 
the character of -Eneas is filled with piety to the 
gods, and a superstitious observation of prodigies, 
oracles, and predictions. Virgil has not only pre¬ 
served his character m the person of -Eneas, but has 
given a place in his poem to those particular pro. 
phenes which he fouud recorded of him in history 
and tradition. The poet took the matters of fact as 
they came down to him, and circumstanced them 
after his own manner, to make theta appear the 
more natural, agreeable, or surprising. I believe 
very many readers have been shocked at that ludi¬ 
crous prophecy which one of the harpies pronounces 
to the Tiojans iii the third book; namely, that be 
fore they had built their intended city they should 
be reduced by hunger to eat their very tables. But, 
when they hear that this was one of the circum¬ 
stances that had been transmitted to the Romans m 
Ihe history of -Eneas, they will think the poet did 
very well in taking notice of it. The histortan 
above mentioned acquaints us, that a prophetess had 
foretold -Eneas, lie should take his Voyage westward, 
till h"is companions should eat their tables; and that 
accordingly, upon his landing in Italy, as they were 
eating their ilesh upon cakes of bread for want of 
other conveniences, they afterwaid fed on the cakes 
themselves; upon which one of the company said 
mcinly, “ Wo arc eating our tables.” They im¬ 
mediately foak ilie hint, says (he historian, and con¬ 
cluded the prophecy to be fulfilled. As Virgil did 
not thmk it proper to omit so inatciial a particular „ 
in the liistoiy of -Eneas, it may be worth while to 
consider with how much judgment he has qualified 
it, and taken off every thing that might have ap¬ 
peared improper for a passage in a heroic poem. 
The prophetess who foretels it is a hungry harpy, 
as the person who discovers it is young Ascanius. 

Ileus etiaip mensus constunlmus! inquit lulus — A. < vil. U6. 
bee. wo devour Uie plates on which we feed.—D stokn 

Such an observation, which is beautifii in the 
mouth of a boy, would have been ridiculous from 
any other of the company, 1 am apt to think that 
the changing of the Troian fleet into water-nymphs, 
which is the most violent machine in the whole 
-Eneid, and has given offence to several cntics, may 
be accounted for the same way. Vngil himself, be¬ 
fore he begins that relation, premises, that what he 
was going to tell appealed incredible, but that it 
was justified by tradition. What further confirms 
me that this change of the fleet was a celebrated 
circumstance in the history of ASneas, is, that Ovid 
has given a place to the same metamqrphosis in his 
account of the heathen mythology. 

None of the crities I have mot with have, con¬ 
sidered the fable of the -Eneid.in this light, and 
taken notice how the tradition on which, it was 
(bunded authorizes those parts in it which appear 
the most exceptionable. I hope tho length of this 
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reflection will not make it unexceptable to the curious 
part of my readers. 

The history which was the basis of Milton’s poem 
is still shorter than either that of the Iliad or AEnetd. 
The poet has likewise taken care to insert every 
nrcuuistauce of it in the body of his fable. The 
ninth book, which we are here to consider, is raised 
upon that brief account in Scripture, wherein we 
are told that the serpent was more subtle than any 
beast of tbe field; that he tempted the woman to cat 
of the forbidden fruit; that she was overcome by 
this temptation, and that Adam followed her ex¬ 
ample. From these few particulars, Milton has 
formed one of the most entertaining fables that in¬ 
vention ever produced. He has disposed of these 
several circumstances among so many beautiful and 
natural fictions of his own, that his whole story 
looks like a comment upon sacred writ, or rather 
seems to bo a full and complete relation of what the 
other is only in epitome. I have insisted the longer 
on this consideration, as I look upon the disposition 
and contrivance of the fable to be the principal 
beauty of the ninth book, which has more story in 
it, and is fuller of incidents, than any other in the 
whole poem. Satan’s traversing the globe, and 
still keeping within the shadow of the night, as 
fearing to be discovered by tho angel of the sun, 
who had before detected him, is one of those beau¬ 
tiful imaginations with which he introduces this his 
second series of adventures. Having examined the 
nature of every crealurc, and found out one which 
was the most proper for his purpose, he again re¬ 
turns to Paradise; and, to avoid discovery, sinks by 
night with a river that ran under tho garden, and 
rises up again through a fountain that issued from 
it by the tree of life. The poet, who, as we have 
before taken notice, speaks as little as possible in 
lus own person, and, after the example of Homer, 
fills every part of his woik with manners and cha¬ 
racters, introduces a soliloquy of this infernal agent, 
who was thus restless in the destruction of man. 
He is then described as gliding through the garden, 
under tho resemblance of a mist, in order to find 
out that creature in which he designed to tempt our 
fiist parents. This doscuptiou has something in it 
very poetical and surprising : 

So saying, through each thicket dank or dry 
Like a blnck mist low creeping, he held on 
His midnight search, where soonest he might find 
The serpent: him fast sleeping soon he found 
In lahynnth of many a round self-roll'd. 

His head the midst, well stor’d with subtle wiles. 

Tho author afterward gives us a description of the 
morning, which is wonderfully suitable to a divine 
poem, and peculiar to that first season of nature. 
He represents the earth, before it was mrst, as a 
great altar breathing out its incense from all parts, 
and sending up a pleasant savour to the nostrils of 
its Creator; to which he adds a noble idea of Adam 
and Eve, as offering their morning worship, and 
filling up the universal concert of praise and ado¬ 
ration : 

Now when a sacred light began to dawn 

In Eden on the humid flowers, that breath’d 

Their morning inconse; when all tilings that hraathe 

From tho earth's great altar sand up silent praise 

To (he Creator, and hui nostrils fill 1 

With grateful smell, forth came the human pair, 

And join d their vocal worship to their choir 
t)f creatures wanting voice--—— 

The dispute which follows between our two first 
parents is represented with great art. It proceeds 
from a difference of judgment, not of passion, and 


is managed with teason, not with heat. It is such 
a dispute as we may suppose might have happened 
in Paradise, had men continued happy ana inno¬ 
cent There is a great delicacy in the moralities 
which are interspersed in Adam’s discourse, and 
which the most ordinary reader cannot but take 
notice of. That force of love which the father of 
mankind sj> finely describes in the eighth book, and 
which is inserted in my last Satutday’s paper, 
shows itself here in many fine instances; aj in those 
fond regards he casts towards Eve at her parting 
from him; 

Her long with ardent look his eye pursu'd 
Delighted, but desiring more her stay. 

Oft lie to her lus charge of quick return 
llepcated, she to lum ns of! engaged 
To tie return'd by noou amid the bow'r. 

In his impatience and amusement during her 
absence: 

---Adam tho while, 

Wading desirous her return, had wove 
Of choicest flow’rs a garland to adorn 
Her tresses, and her rural labours crown, 

As reapers oft are wont their rur.ii queen. 

Great joy he promis’d to Ins thoughts, and new 
bohti'o m iiei return, so long delay’d. 

But particularly in that passionate speech, where, 
seeing her it reeovciably lost, he resolves to pensh 
with her, rather than to live without her: 

-Some cutsed fraud 

Of enemy hath beguil'd thee, yet unknown, 

And me with thee hath ruin’d, for with thee 
Certain my resolution is to tho. 

How can I live without tlice ? How forego 
Thy sweet converse and love so dearly Join’d, 

To ine again in tiiose wild woods forlorn i* 

.Should God create another Eve, and I 
Another rib aiford, yet loss of thoe 
Would never from iny heart, no, no ' I feel 
The link of nature draw mp flesh of flesh, 

Hone of my bone thou ait, and from thy slate 
. Mine never shall be parted, bliss or woe 1 

The beginning of this speech, and the prepara¬ 
tion Ui it, are animated with the same spun ns the 
conclusion, which I have here quoted. 

The several wiles which are put in practice by 
the tempter, when he found Eve separated tiom her 
husband, the many pleasing image® of nature which 
ate intermixed in this pait of the story, wirh its 
gradual and regular progress to the fatal catastrophe, 
are so very remarkable, that it would he superfluous 
to point out their respective beauties. 

I have avoided mentioning any particular simi¬ 
litudes in my remarks on this great work, because 
I have given a general account of them in my 
paper on the first book. There is one, however, in 
this part of the poem, which I shall here quote, as 
it is not only very beautiful, but the closest of any 
in the whole poem ; I mean that where the serpent 
is described as rolling forward in all his pride, ani¬ 
mated by the evil spirit, and conducting Eve to her 
destruction, while Adam was at too great a distance 
from her to give her his assistance. These several 
particulars are all of them wrought iuto the follow¬ 
ing similitude: 

-Hope elevates, and joy 

• Brightens his crest; as when a wandering fire, 

Compact of unctuous vapour, which the night 
Condenses, and ttie cold environs round, 

Kindled through agitation to a flame, 

(Which oft, they say, some evil spirit attends) 

Hovering and blaring with delusive light, 

MUloads th' amared mght wanderer from his way 
To hogs and mires, ana oft th rough pond or pop). 

There swatlow d up and lost, from succour far. 

The secret intoxication of pleasur'd, with all those 
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transient flushings of guilt and joy, which the poet 
represents in our first parents upon eating the for¬ 
bidden fruit, to those flaggings of spirit, damps of 
sorrow, and mutual accusations which succeed it, are 
conceived with a vasnderful imagination, and de¬ 
scribed in very natural sentiments. 

When Dido, in the fourth sEneid, yielded to that 
fatal temptation which ruined her, Virgil tells us 
the earth trembled, the heavens were filled with 
flashes of lightning, and the nymphs howled upon 
the mountain tops, Milton, in the same poetical 
spirit, has described all nature as disturbed upon 
Eve’s eating the forbidden fruit: 

So saying, her rash hand in evil hour, 

Forth reaching to tho fruit, she pluck'd, she ate: 

Earth felt the wound, and Nature, from her seat 
Sighing, through all her works gave signs of woe 
That all was lost. - - 

Upon Adam’s falling into tho same guilt, the 
whole creation appears a second time in convulsions: 

—-He scrupled not to eat 

Against his bettor knowledge, not deceiv’d, 

But fondly overcome with female charm 
Earth trembled from her entrails, as again 
In pangs, rind nature gave a second groan; 

Sky low'i'd, and, muttering thunder, some sad drops 
Wept at completing of the mortal sin. 

As all nature suffered by the guilt of our first 
pareuts, these symptoms of trouble and consterna¬ 
tion are wonderfully imagined, not only as prodi¬ 
gies, but as marks of her sympathizing in the fall 
of man. 

Adam’s converse with Rvc, after having eaten of 
the forbidden fruit, is an exact copy of that between 
Jupiter and Juno iri the fourteenth Iliad, Juno 
there approaches Jupiter with tho girdle which she 
had received from Venus ; upon which he tells her, 
that she appeared more charming and desirable than 
she had ever done before, even when their loves 
were at the highest. The poet atterward describes 
them as reposing on a summit of Mount Ida, which 
produced under them a bed of flowers, the lotus, 
the crocus, and the hyacinth: and concludes his de¬ 
scription with their falling asleep. 

Let the reader compare this with the following 
passage in Milton, which begins with Adam’s speech 
to Eve: 

For never did thy beauty ulnre the day 
I saw thee first and wedded tlico, adorn'd 
Wiib ull perfections, so inflame my sense 
With ardour to enjoy thee, fairer now 
Than evef, bounty of this virtuous tree. 

So said ho, and forbore not glance or toy 
Of amorous Intent, well understood 
Of Eve, whoso eye darted contagious fire 
Her hand he seized, and to a shady bank, 

Thick overhead with verdant roof embower'd, 

Ho led her, nothing loath: flowers weic the couch, 
Pansies, and vmlots, and asphodel, 

Amt hyacinth, Earth s froshest softest lap 
TheTe they their fill of love and love's disport 
Took largely, of their mutual guilt tho seal, 

The solace of their sin, ull dewy sleep 
Oppress’d them - - — 

As no poet seems ever to have studied Homer 
more, or to have more resembled him in the great¬ 
ness of genius, than Milton, I think jt should hgvo 
given but a very imperfect account of his beauties, 
if I hod not observed the most remarkable passages i 
which look like parallels in these two great authors. 

I might, in the eourso of these criticisms, have taken 
notice of many particular lines and expressions 
which are translated from the Greek poet; but as I 
thought this would have appeared too minute and 
uver-cuuous, I have purposely onutted them. Tho 


reater incidents, however, are not only set off by 
eing shown in tho same light with several of the 
same nature in Homer, but by that means mav bo 
also guarded against the cavils of the tasteless or 
ignorant.—L. 


No. 362.j MONDAY, APRIL 14, 1712. 

-Si ad honestatem nati ramui, ca aul sola cipe tends 

o»t. But cert* ornnt ponder® gravlor eat habenda aoam ra- 
Uqua omnia— Tour. 

If we be made for lionosty, either it Is solely to he sought, or 
certainly to be estimated much more highly Uian all other 
things. 

Wii.l Honeycomb was complaining to me yes¬ 
terday that the conversation of tho town is so altered 
of late years, that a fine gentleman is at a loss foi 
matter to start a discourse, as well as unable to fall 
in with the talk he generally meets with. Will 
takes notice, that there is now an evil under the 
suu which he supposes to be entirely new, because 
not mentioned by any satirist, or moralist, in any 
age. “ Men," said he, “ grow knaves sooner than 
they overdid since the creation of the world before.” 
If you read the tragedies of the last age, you find 
the artful men, and persons of intrigue, are ad¬ 
vanced very far in years, and beyond the pleasures 
and sallies of youth; but now Will observes, that 
the young have taken it) the vices of the aged, and 
you shall have a man of fivc-and-twenty, crafty, 
false, and intriguing, not ashamed to over-reach, 
cozen, and beguile. My friend adds, that till about 
the latter end of King Chailes’s reign theie was not 
a rascal of any eminence under forty. In the places 
of resort for conversation, you now hear nothing but 
what relates to the improving men’s fortunes, with¬ 
out regard to the methods towards it. This is so 
fashionable, that young men form themse lves upon 
a certain neglect of every thing that is candid, 
simple, and worihy of true esteem; and affect being 
yet worse than they are, by acknowledging, in their 
general turn of mind and discourse, that they have 
not any remaining value for true honour and ho¬ 
nesty ; preferring the capacity of being artful to 
gain their ends, to the merit of despising those cuds 
when they come in competition with their honesty. 
All this is due to the very silly pride that generally 
prevails, of being valued for the ability of carrying 
their point; in a word, from the opinion that shallow 
and unexperienced people entertain of the short¬ 
lived force of cunning. But I shall, before I enter 
upon the various faces which folly, covered with ar¬ 
tifice, puts on to impose upon the unthinking, pro¬ 
duce a great authority for asserting, that nothing 
but truth and ingenuity* has any lasting good effect, 
even upon a man’s fortune and interest. 

“ Truth and reality have all the advantages of 
appearance, and many more. If the show of any 
thing be god for any thing, I am sure sincerity is 
better; for why does any man dissemble, or seem 
to be that which he is not, hut because he thinks it 
good to have such a quality as he preten’ds to ? for 
to counterfeit and dissemble is to put on the appear¬ 
ance of some real excellency. Now the best way 
in the world for a man to seem to be any thing, 
is really to be what he would seem to be. Be¬ 
sides, that it is many times as troublesome to make 
good the pretence of a good quality, as to have it; 
and if a man have it not, it is ten to one but he is 
discovered to want it, and then all his pains and 

v ingenuity seems to be here used for ingenuousness. 
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labour to seem to have it is lost. There is some- present advantage, nor forbear to seize upon it. 


thing unnatural in paiutiug, which a skilful eye will 
easily discern from native beauty and complexion. 


though by ways never so indirect; they caunot see 
so far as to the remote consequences of a steady in- 


“ It is hard to per|ouate and act a part loug; for tegnty, and the vast benefit and advantages which 
where truth is not at the bottom, nature will always it will bring a man at last, t^ere but this sort of 
be endeavouriug to return, and will peep out aud men wise and clear-sighted enough to discern this, 
betray herself one time or other. Therefore if any they would be honest out of very knavery, not out 
man think it convenient to seem good, let him be so of any love to honesty and virtue, but with a crafty 
indeed, and then his goodness will appear to every design to promote and advance more effectually 
body’s satisfaction ; so that upon all accounts sin- their own interests; and therefore the justice of the 
cerity is true wisdom. Particularly as to the affairs Divine Providence has hid this truest point of wis- 
of this world, integrity has many advantages over dom from their eyes, that bad men might not be on 
all the fine and artificial ways of dissimulation and equal terms with tbe just and upright, and serve 

deceit; it is much the plainer and easier, much the their own nicked designs by honest and lawful 

safer aud more secure way of dealing in the world: means. 

it has less of trouble and difficulty, of e.ntanglement “ Indeed, if a man were only to deal in the world 
and perplexity, of danger and hazard in it; it is the for a day, and should never have occasion to con- 
shortest and nearest way to our end, carrying us verse more with mankind, never nioicneed their 
thither in a straight line, and will hold out and last opinion or good word, it were then no great matter 
longest. The arts of deceit and running do con- (speaking as to the concernments of this world) if 
hnually grow weaker and less effectual and service- a man spent his reputation all at unefc, and ventured 
able to them that use them ; whereas integrity gains it atone throw - hut if he he to continue in the 

strength by use, and the more and longer any man world, and would have the advantage of convcisa- 

practisoth it, the greater service it does him, by con- tion whilst he is in it, let him make u»c of truth and 
firming his reputation, and encouraging those with sincerity in all his words aud actions ; foi nothing 


whom he hath to do to repose the greatest trust and 
confidence in him, which is an unspeakable advan¬ 
tage in the business and affairs of life. 

“ Truth is always consistent with itself, and needs 
nothing to help it out; U is always near at band, 
aud sits upon our lips, and is ready to drop out be¬ 
fore we are aware; whereas a lie is troublesome, 
and sets a man's invention upon tbe rack, and one 
trick needs a great many more to make it good. It 
is like building upon a false foundation, winch con- 


hut this will last and hold out to the end all other 
arts will fail, hut tiuth and integrity will carry a 
man through, and hear him out to the last.”—T. 

No. 353.] TUESDAY, APRIL 15, 1712. 

In ten in labor —- Vmn Georg, iv. 6. 

Though low the subject, it deserves our pains. 

The gentlemnn who obliges the woild in general, 


stautly stands in need of props to shore it up, and and me in paitieular, with his thoughts upon edu- 
lroves at last more chargeable than to have raised a cation, has just sent me the following letter :— 
substantial building at first upon a true and solid , 

foundation ; for sincerity is firm and substantial, SlR ’ 

and there is nothing hollow and unsound in it, and, “ 1 take the liberty to send you a fourth letter 
because it is plain and open, fears no discovery; of upon the education of youth. In my last I gave 
which the crafty man is always in danger; and you my thoughts upon some particular tasks, which 
when he thinks he walks in the dark, all his pre- I conceived it might not he amiss to mix with their 
tenres are so transparent, that iie that runs may usual exercises, in older to give them an early 
read them; he is the lust man that finds hnnself to seasoning of virtue: I shall in this propose some 
he found out) and whilst he takes it for granted 1 others, which I fancy might contribute to give them 
that he makes fools of others, he renders himself a right turn for the world, aud enable them to make 
ridiculous. their way in it. 

“ Add to all this, that sincerity is the most com- “ The design of learning is, as I take it, either 
ppndious wisdom, and an excellent instrument for to render a man an agreeable companion to himself, 
the speedy dispatch of business; it creates conti- and teach him to support solitude with pleasure; 
donee in those we have to deal with, saves the labour or, if he is not boin to an estate, to supply that de- 
of many inquiries, and brings things to an issue in feet, and furnish him with the means of acquiring 
few words. It is like travelling in a plain beaten one. A person who applies himself to learning 
road, which commonly brings a man sooner to his with the first of these views, may he said to study 
journey’s end than hy-ways, in which men often lose for ornamont; as lie who proposes to himself the 
themselves. In a word, whatsoever convenience second, properly studies for use. The one does it 
may be thought to he in falsehood and dissimulation, to raise himself a fortune; the other, to set off that 


it is soon over; but tho inconvenience of it is per 
petual, because it brings a man under an everlast 
mg jealousy and suspicion, so that he is not be- 


which he is already possessed of. But as far the 
greater part of mankind arc included in the latter 
class, I shall only propose some methods at present 


lieved when he speaks truth, nor trusted when for the service of such who exppet to advance them- 
perhaps he means honestly. When a man has once selves by their learning. In order to tvhich L shall 
forfeited the reputation of hi* integrity, he is set precise, that many inure estates have been acquired 
fast; and nothing will then serve his turn, neither by little accomplishments than by extraordinaiy 
truth uor falsehood. tones ; those qualities which make the greatest figure 

“ Aud I have often thought, that God hath, in in the eye of the world, not be.ing always the most 
his great wisdom, hid from men of false and dis- useful in themselves, or the most advantageous to 
honest minds the wonderful advantages of truth and tb*>ir owners. 

integrity to the prosperity even of our worldly “ The posts which require men of shining and 
affairs these men are so blinded by their covetous- uncommon paits to discharge them are so very few 
ness and ambition, that they cannot look beyond a that many a great genius goes out Of the wo 1 1(1 with 

_dl_ ... ___ 
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out ever Laving had an opportunity to exert itself; 
whereas persons of ordinary endowments meet with 
occasions fitted to their parts and capacities every 
day in the common occurrences of life. 

“I am acquainted with two persons who were 
formerly school-fellows,* and have been good friends 
ever since. One of them was not ouly thought an 
impenetrable blockhead at school, but still main¬ 
tained his reputation at the university; the other 
was the pride of his master, and the most celebrated 
peisou in the college of which be was a member. 
The man of genius is at present buried in a couutry 
parsonage of eightscore pounds a-year; while the 
other, with the bare abilities of a common scrivener, 
has got an estate of above a hundred thousand 
pounds. 

“ I fancy, from what I have said, it will almost 
appear a doubtful case to many a wealthy citizen, 
whether or no he ought to wish his son should be a 
great genius : but this I am sure of, that nothing is 
more absurd than'to give a lad the education of one, 
whom nature has not favoured with any particular 
marks of distinction. 

“ The fault therefore of our grammar-schools is, 
that every boy is pushed on to works of genius ; 
whereas it would be far more advantageous for the 
greatest part of them to be taught such little prac¬ 
tical arts and sciences as do not require any great 
share of parts to be master of them, and yet may 
come often into play during the course of a man’s life. 

“ Such are all the parts of practical geometiy. 

I have known a man contract a friendship with a 
minister of state upon cutting a dial in his window: 
and remember a clergyman who got one of the best 
benefices in the west of England, by settiug a j 
country gentleman’s affairs in some method, and 
giving him an exact survey of bis estate. 

“ While I am upon this subject, i cannot forbear 
mentioning a particular which is of use in every 
station of life, and which, methinks, every master 
should teach his scholars; I mean the writing of 
English letters. To this end, instead of perplexing 
them with Latin epistles, themes, and verses, there 
might bo a punctual correspondence established 
between two boys, who might act in any imaginary 
parts of business, or be allowed sometimes to give 
a range to their own fancies, aud communicute to 
each other whatever trifles they thought fit, provided 
neither of them ever failed at the appointed time to 
answer his correspondent’s letter. 

“ I believe I may venture to affirm, that the 
generality of bop would find themselves more ad¬ 
vantaged by this custom, when they come to be 
men, than by all the Greek and Latin their masters 
can teach them in seven or eight yeais. 

“ The want of it is very visible in many learned 
persons, who, while they are admiring the styles of 
Demosthenes or Cicero, want phrases to express 
themselves on the most common occasions. I have 
seen a letter from one of these Latin orators which 
would have been deservedly laughed at by a com¬ 
mon attorney. 

*• Under this head of writing, I cannot omit ac¬ 
counts and short-hand, which are leaned with 1 stile 
pains, and very properly come iuto the number of 
such arts as I have been heve recommending. ■ 

“ You must doubtless, Sir, observe, that I have 


• Swift and Mi Slr.ilfurd, a merchant. “ Stratford 1* worth I 
a plum, and is now lending Hie government 40,0001 yet we 
were educated log. lher at the same school and university." 
Swift i Works, vd. xxil p 10 cr Sio.—Stratford was after- 1 
wattle a b iiiknipt i 


hitherto chiefly insisted upon these things for inch 
boys as do not appear to have any thing extraordi¬ 
nary in their natural talents, and consequently are 
not qualified for the finer parts of learning; yet I 
believe I might carry this matter still further, and 
venture to assert, that a lad of genius, has sometimes 
occasion for these little acquirements, to he as it 
were the forerunners of his parts, and to introduce 
him into the world. 

“ History is full of examples of persons who, 
though they have had the largest abilities, have 
been obliged to insinuate themselves into the favour 
of great men by these trivial accomplishments ; as 
the complete gentleman, in some of our modern 
comedies, makes his first advances to his mistress 
tinder the disguise of a painter or a dancing-master. 

“ The difference is, that in a lad of genius these 
are only so many accomplishments, which in an¬ 
other are essentials; the one diverts himself with 
them, the other works at them. In short, I look 
I upon a great genius with these little additions, in 
the same light as I regard the Grand Seignior, who 
is obliged, by an express command in the Alcoran, 
to learn and practise some handicraft trade: though 
I need not to have gone for my instance farther 
than Germany, where several emperors have volun¬ 
tarily done the same thing. Leopold the last 
worked m wood : and I have heard there arc several 
handicraft works of his making to be seen at Vi¬ 
enna. so neatly turned, that the best joiner in 
Europe might safely own them without any disgrace 
to his profession.* 

“ I would not be thought, by any thing l have 
said, to he against improving a boy’s genius to the 
utmost piuli it can he carried. What I would eu- 
deavour to show in this essay is, that there may be 
methods taken to make learning advantageous even 
to the meanest capacities. 

X “I am, Sir, yours,” &c. 


No. 354.] WEDNESDAY, APRIL 16, 1712. 

-Cum tnagnu virtutihus after* 

Grande supcrrilmin- Juv Sat vi 1G& 

Their signal virtues hardly can be borne. 

Dash d as they arc with supercilious tr&>rn. 

“ Mb. Spectator, 

“ Y ou have in some of your discourses described 
most sort of women m tbeir distinct and proper 
classes, os the ape, the coquette, and many others; 
but I think you have never yet said any thing of a 
devotee. A devotee is one of those who disparage 
religion by their indiscreet and unseasonable intro¬ 
duction of the mention of virtue on all occasions. 
Sho professes she is what nobody ought to doubt 
sho is ; and betrays the labour sho is put to, to be 
what she ought to be with cheerfulness and alaciity. 
She lives in the world, and denies herself none of 
the diversions of it, with a constant declaration how 
insipid all things in it are to her. She is never 
herself but at church ; there she displays her virtue, 
and is so fervent in her devotions, that I have fre¬ 
quently seen her pray herself out of breath. While 
other young ladies in the house are dancing, or 
playing at questions and commands, she reads aloud 
m her closet. She says, all love is ridiculous, ex¬ 
cept it be celestial; but she speaks of the passion of 
one mortal to another with too much bitterness for 
one that bad no jealousy mixed with her contempt 

* The instance of Czar Toter m still mow recent, and mors 
remarkable 
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of it. If at any time «he secs a man warm in his who nrc acquainted with these objects, ridicule hie 
addresses to his mistress, she will lift up her eyes to rusticity. 1 have known a fellow with a burden on 
heaven, and cry, * What nonsense is that fool talk- his head steal a hand down from his load, and silly 
ing 1 Will the bell never ring for prayers?’ We twirl the cock of a squire’s hat behind him: while 
have an eminent lady of this stamp in our country, the offended person is swearing, or out of counte- 
who pretends to amusements very much above the nance, all the wag-wits m the highway are grinning 
rest of her sex. She never carries a white shock- in applause of the ingenious rogue that gave him 
dog with bells under her arm, nor a squirrel or dor -1 the tip, and the folly of him who had not eyes all 
mouse in her pocket, but always an abridged piece round his head to prevent receiving it. These 
of morality, to steal out when she is sure of being things arise from a general affectation of smartness, 
observed.’ When she went to tho famous ass-raee wit, and courage. Wycherley sotnewhei? rallies 
(which I must confess was but an odd diversion to tho pretensions this way, by making u fellow say, 
be encouraged by people of rank and figure), it was ‘ Red breeches are a certain sign of valour;’ and 
not, like other ladies, to bear those poor animals Otway makes a man, to boast bis agility, tiip up a 
bray, nor to see fellows run naked, or to hear conn- beggar on crutches. F'loin such hints 1 bog a spe- 
try ’squires in bob-wigs and white gndles make love cuiatiou on this subject: in the mean time I shall 
at’the side of a coach, and cry, ‘ Madam, this is do all in the power of a weak old fellow m my own 
dainty weather.' Thus she describes the diversion; defence; for as Diogenes, being in quest of an 
for she went only to pray heartily that nobody might honest man, sought for him when it was broad 
be hurt in the crowd, and to see if the poor fellow’s day-light with a lantern and candle, so I intend 
face, which was distorted with grinning, might anv for the future to walk the streets with a dark 
way bo brought to itself again. She never chat’s lantern, which has a convex crystal in it; and if 
over her tea, but covers her face, and is supposed any man stares at me, I give fair warning that 1 
in an ejaculation before she tastes a sup. This will direct the light full into his eyes. Thus, de- 
ostentatimis behaviour is such an offence to true ^pairing to find men modest, I hope by this means 
sanctity, that it disparages it, and makes virtue not | to evade their impudence. 


only uuamiable, but also ridiculous The sacred 
writings are full of reflections which abhor tins kind 
of conduct; and a devotee is so far from promoting 
goodness, that she deters others by her example. 
Folly and vanity in one of these ladies is like vice 
in a clergyman : it does not only debase him, but 
makes the inconsiderate part of the world think the 
worse of religion. 

“ I am. Sir, your humble Servant. 

“ IIoi hl‘l it." 

“Mb. Spkctatoh, 


“ I am, Sir, your humble Servant, 

T, “ So ph nos cist us.” 

No 355.] THURSDAY. APRIL 17, 1712. 

Non <*go inordaci distnnxi carmine qu^nquam 

Ovid, l ast li 683 

I ne’er in gall clipp'd iny errvonom d pen, 

Nor branded the bold front of Hhamrless men 

I have been very often tempted to wiite invec¬ 
tives upon those who have detracted from my winks, 
or spoken iu derogation of my prison; but I look 


“ Xenophon, in his shoit account of the Spartan upon it as a paiheular happiuess, that I have always 
commonwealth, speaking of the behaviour ot then hindered my lescntment* from proceeding to tins 
young men in the streets, says, ‘There was so much extremity. £ once had gone through half a satue, 
modesty in their looks, that you might as soon have hut found so many motions of humanity rising in 
turned the eyes of a mat hie statue upon you us me towards the persons whom I had severely tieated, 
theirs; and that m all (heir behaviour (hev were (hal I (brew it mto (he (lie without ever finishing it. 
more modest than a bride when put to bed upon her I have been angry enough to make several little 
wedding-nigHfe' This virtue, which is always sub- epigrams and lampoons; and, after having admited 
joined to magnanimity, had such an influence upon them a day or two, have likewise committed them 
their courage, that in battle un enemy could not to the flames. Those I look upon as so many sa- 
look them in the face, and they durst not but die crifices to humanity, anil have received much greater 
for their country. satisfaction from the suppressing such peiforinances, 

“ Whenever I walk into the streets of London than 1 could have done from any reputation they 
ami Westminster, the countenances of all the young might have procured me, or fi run any mortification 
fellows that pass by me make me wish myself in they might have given my enemies, in ease I had 
Sparta: I meet with such blustering airs, big looks, made, them public. If a man lias any talent m 
and bold fronts, that, to a superficial observer, would wilting, it shows a good mind to forbear answering 
bespeak a courage above those Grecians. I am calumnies and reproaches in the same spirit of bit- 
ntrived to that perfection iu speculation, that I un- terness in which they are offered. But when a man 
derstand the language of the eyes, which would be has been at some pains in making suitable returns 
a groat misfortune to me bad I not corrected the to an enemy, and has the instruments of revenge in 
testiness of old age by philosophy. There is scarce his hands, to let drop his wrath, and stifle his re¬ 
ft man in a red coat, who does not tell me, with a sentments, seems to have something in it great and 
full stare, he is a hold man: I see several swear in- heroical. There is a particular merit in such a way 
wardly at toe, without any offence of mine, but the of forgiving an enemy ; and the more violent and 
oddness of my person : I meet contempt in every unprovoked the offence has been, the greater still is 
street, expressed in different manners by the scorn- the merit of him who thus forgives it. 
ful look, the elevated eyebrow, and the swelling I never met with a consideration that is more 
nostrils of the proud and prosperous. The’prentice finely spun, and what has better pleased me, than 
speaks his disrespect by an extended finger, and the one in Epictetus, which place* an enemy in a new 
porter by stealing out his tongue If a country light, ana gives us a view of him altogether different 
gentleman appears a little curious in observing the from that in which we are used to regard him. The 
edifices, signs, clocks, coaches, and dials, it is not sense of it is as follows: “ Does a man reproach 
to be imagined how the polite rabble of this (own, I thee for being proud or ill-natured, envious or con- 
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'-rited ignorant or detracting ? Constdet with thy- vcller, who was so pestered with the noise of grass- 
self whether his reproaches are true. If they are hoppers in his ears, that he alighted from his horse 
not, consider that thou art not the person whom ho in great wrath to kill them all. “ This," says the 
reproaches, hut that he reviles an imaginary being, author, “ was troubling himself to no ’manner of 
ami perhaps loves what thou reallv art, though he purpose. Had be pursued his journey without taking 
hates what thou appearest to he. If his reproaches notice of them, the troublesome insects would have 
are true, if thou art the envious, ill-natured man he died of themselves in a very few weeks and he 
takes thee for, give thyself another turn, become would have suffered nothing from thom,”-I-L 
mild, affable, and obliging, and his reproaches of 


thee naturally cease, His reproaches may indeed 
continue, but thou art no longer the person whom 
he reproaches."* 

I often apply this rule to myself; and when I 
hear of a satirical speech or writing that is aimed 
at me, I examine my own heart, whether I deserve 
it or not. If I bring in a verdict against myself, I 
endeavour to rectify my conduct for the future in 
those particulars which have drawn the censure upon 
me ; but if the whole invective he grounded upon a 
falsehood, I trouble myself no further about it, and 
look upon my name at the head of it to signify no 
moio than one of those fictitious names made use of 
by an author to intioduee an imaginary character. 


No. 356.1 FRIDAY, APRIL \8, 1712. 

——Apilssima quieque dabunt dll. 

Churtor eat lllis homo quatn slid — Jov. Sat x 349. 
“—The gods will grant 
tVhat their unerring wisdom aces they want* 

In goodness, as in greatness, they excel; 

All! that we lov'd ourselves hut half ns well! 

Ukvden. 

It is owing to pride, and a secret affectation of a 
certain self-existence, that the noblest motive for 
action that ever was proposed to man is not ac- 
-o of I know lodged the glory and happiness of their being, 
■ter The heart is treacherous to itself, and we do not let 


Why should a man he sensible of the sting of a re- our refloctronw go deep enough to receive religion as 
pioach, who is a stranger to the guilt that is implied th, ‘ mt,st honourable incentive to good ami worthy 
m it? or subject lnmself to the penalty, when he a '-' tlims ' 18 our natural weakness to flatter our- 
knoivs he lus never committed the crime ’ This is s(dvea int0 a belief, that if wo search into our inmost 
a piece of fortitude which every one owes to his own thoughts, wo find ourselves wholly disinterested, 
innocence, and without which it is impossible for a :,nd dlvrst, ' d of an y views arising from sclf-lovo and 
man of any mentor figure (olive at peace with him- vam-^lory. Rut however spirits of a superficial 
s If, in a country that abounds with wit and libelt\ greatness may disdain at first sight to do any thing, 
The famous Monsieur Bal/.ar, in a letter to'the hut from a noble impulse in themselves, without any 
Chancellor of France, who had prevented the publi- futuru rc g ard= ln this or any other being; upon 
caiion of a hook against him, has the following stnoU ’ r inquiry they will find, to uet worthily, and 
wuid.s, wbub tiro a lively pieluic of the .neatness U> bo awarded only in another world, is as 

of mind so visible in the works of that author - “ If huro ' 1 - n P lU ' h ,)f vlrtup 118 human nature cau arrive 
it was a ne« (lung, it ruuy he I should not he dis- at ' ‘‘ U "‘ ,em ' ur cf <'«r actions have any other mo- 
pleased with the suppression of the first libel that tlvo 1,1 au lhc dpslr, ‘ tlJ hc pleasing in the eye of the 


should abuse me ; lint since there ,ne enough of 


Deity, it will necessarily follow that we must be 


them to make a small library, 1 am secretly pleased mm< ' 

;e deligli 


than men, if wc are not too much exalted 


to sec the number increased, and take delight in prosperity and depressed in adversity. But the 
raising a heap of stones that omy has east at me Cl,ristlau world bus a Leader, tlm contemplation of 
without doing me any harm.” whose life and suflcnngs must administer cmnfoit m 

The 011(1107 heic alludes to those monuments-)- of "Tile 1,10 souse of his power and oram- 

thc eastern nations, ninth were mountains of stones P 0,Pm ' < ‘ m,lst £ lvp ll,Pm humiliation m prosperity, 
raised upon the dead bodies by travellers, that used Jt ,s mv,n h’ ,0 t;u> f«»ibidding und unlovely eo.ii- 
to cast every one his stone upon it us they passed s l ,a,, R "ith which men of low conceptions att when 
by. It \6 ieitain that no monument is so glorious they think they conform themselves to religion, as 
as one which is thus raised by the hands of envy. T’ 1 as to <l,r mo,p odioMS f0,:duct of bypocrites, 
For my part, I admire an author foi such a temper L h,lL the Christian does not carry with it at 
of mind as enables him to bear an undeserved re- dl8 t V1L ’"J all that is great, weilhy, friendly, gone- 
pioach without resentment, moie than tor all the rou? and heroic. 1 lie man who suspends his hopes 
wit of anv the fine&L satirical reply. rcvrur( * worthy actions till attor death, who 

Tims far I thought necessary to explain myself rau bestow unseen, who tan overlook hatred, do 
in relation to those who have animadverted on this ? on< }° 1,8 8 un< erer i "bo can never be angry at his 
paper, and to show the reasons why I have not ? cvt ', r r |'' r ‘mgeful to bis enemy, is certainly 

thought fit to return them any formal answer. I ' orn : od for ‘be beneht of society. Act these are m 

must further add, that the work would have been of ^ ar nerme virtues, tliat they arc but the ordi* 
very little use tn the public had it been filled with na ^y duties of a Christian. 

personal reflections aud debates; for which reason When a man with a steady faith looks back on 

I never once turned out of my way to observe those g^at catastrophe of tins day,* with what bleed- 

little cavils which have been made against it by mg emotions of heart must he contemplate the life 
envy or ignorance. The common fry of scribblers, and offerings of hts Dehverer I When his agonies 
who have no other way of being taken notice of but b > hun, how will he weep to reflect that ho 

by attacking what has gamed sotae rcputalioi? in has often forgot them for the glance of a wanton, for 
the world, would have furnished we with business the B l'P lause of a vain world , for a heap of fleeting 
enough, had they found me disposed to enter the* past pleasures, which are at present aching sorrows : 
lists with them. How pleasing is the contemplation of the lowly 

I shall conclude with the fable of Bocealini’g tra- 8t< T 3 our Almighty Leader took in conducting us to 

—.. ---_ his heavenly mansions ! In plain ang apt parable, 

* Ei>irt Ench cap -18 and 64, ed. Berk. 1670. 8vo. similitude, and allegory, our groat Master enforced 

t There we abundant monuments of the same ktud ln North -~ -—-— _ _ _ 

Britain, where they are called •' cairns." * Tills paper was published on Good Friday, 17 IS. 


enough, had they found me disposed to enter the 
lists with them. 

I shall conclude with the fable of Bocealini’g tra- 

* Eiuct Ench cap 48 and 64, ed. Berk. 1670. 8vo. 
t There we abundant monuments of the same ktud ln North 
Britain, where they are called cairns." 
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the doctrine of our salvation; but they of his ac¬ 
quaintance, instead of receiving what they could not 
oppose, were offended at the presumption of being 
wiser than they. They could not raise their little 
ideas above (lie consideration of him, in those cir¬ 
cumstances familiar to them, or conceive that he, 
who appeared not more terrible or pompous should 
have any thing more exalted than themselves; he 
in that place, therefore, would no longer ineffectu¬ 
ally exert a power which was incapable of conquer¬ 
ing the prepossessioh of their narrow and mean 
conceptions. 

Multitudes followed him, and brought him the 
dumb, the blind, the sick, and maimed ; whom when 
their Creator had touched, with a second life they 
saw, spoke, leaped, and ran. In affection to him, 
and admiiation of his actions, the crowd could not 
leave him, but waited near him till they were almost 
as faint and helpless as others they brought for suc¬ 
cour. lie had compassion ou them, and by a 
miracle supplied then necessities. Oh, the ecstatic 
entertainment, when they could behold their food 
immediately increase to the distributor’s hand, and 
See their God m person feeding and refreshing his 
creatures' Oh envied happiness 1 But why do I 
say envied ? as if our God did not still preside over 
our temperate meals, cheerful hours, and innocent 
Conversations. 

But though the sacred story is every where full 
of miracles not inferior to this, and though iu the 
midst of those acts of divinity ho never gave the 
least hint of a design to become a secular prince, 
yet had not hitherto the apostles themselves any 
other than hopes of worldly power, preferment, 
others, and pomp; for Peter, upon an accident of 
ambition among the apostles, hearing his Master 
i explain that his kiugdom was not of this world, was 
so scandalized that he whom he had so long followed 
should suffer the ignominy, shame, and death, which 
he foretold, that he took him aside and sa.d, “ Be 
it far from thee, Lord; this shall not be unto thee;’’ 
for which he suffered a severe reprehension from his 
Master, as having in his view the glory of man 
rather than that of God. 

The great change of tilings began to draw near, 
when the Lord of nature thought fit, as a Saviour 
and Deliverer, to make his public entry into Jeru¬ 
salem with more than the power and joy, but nono 
of the ostentation and pomp, of a triumph: he came 
humble, meek, and lowly with an unfeit new ec¬ 
stasy, multitudes strewed his way with garments and 
olive-branches, crying with loud gladness and 
acclamation, “ Hosannah to the Son of David! 
Blessed is he that coineth in the name of the Lord!” 
At this great King’s accession to the throne, men 
were not ennobled, but saved; crimes were not 
remitted, but sins forgiven. He did not bestow 
medals, honours, favuuis; but health, joy, sight, 
speech The first object the blind ever saw was the 
Author of sight; while the lame ran before, and the 
-dumb repeated the hosannah. Thus attended, he 
entered into his own house, the sacred temple, and 
by his divine authority expelled traders and world¬ 
lings that profaned it; and thus did he for a time, 
uso a grpat and despotic power, to let unbelievers 
understand that it was not want of, but superiority 
to, all worldly dominion, that made hun not exert 
it. But is this, then, the Saviour? Is this the 
Deliverer? Shall this obsure Nazareno command 
lsiael, and sit on the throne of David ? Their proud 
and disdainful hearts, which were petrified with the 
love and pride of ibis world, were impregnable to 


the reception of so mean a benefactor; and were 
now enough exasperated with benefits to conspire 
his death. Our Lord was sensible of their design, 
and prepared his disciples for it, by recounting to 
them now more distinctly what should befal him ; 
hut Peter, With an ungrounded resolution, and in 
& flush of temper, made sanguine protestation, that 
though all men were offended in him, yet would not 
he be offended. It was a great article of our Sa¬ 
viour’s business in the vroTld to bring us to a sense 
of our inability, without God’s assistance, ft do any 
thing great or good; ho therefore told Peter, who 
thought so well of his courage and fidelity, that they 
would both fail him, and even he should deny him 
thrice that very night. 

“ But what heart can conceive, what tongue utter 
the sequel ? Who is that yonder, buffeted, mocked, 
and spurned? Whom do they drag like a felon? 
Whither do they carry my Lord, my King, my 
Saviour, and my God? And will ho die to expiate 
those very injuries P See where they have nailed 
the Lord and Giver of life 1 flow his wounds 
blacken, his body writhes, and heart heaves with 
pity and with agony 1 O Almighty sufferer, look 
down, look down from thy triumphant infRiny ' Lo, 
he inclines Ins head to his sacred bosom! Hark, 
he groans 1 See, he expires! The earth trembles, 
the temple rends, the rorks burst, the dead arise. 
Which are the quick ? Which are the dead ? Sure 
nature, all nature is departing with her Crea¬ 
tor?”*—T. 


No. 3)7.] SATURDAY, APRIL 19, 1712. 

— — Quis taha fun do 

Tcniporct a lnchrymu*- Vmo. /Eu 11 0. 

Who can relate such woes without a tear ?f 

The tenth book of Paradise Lost has a greater 
variety of persons in it than any other m the whole 
poem. The author, upon the winding up ot his 
action, introduces all those who had any concern in 
it, and shows with great beauty the influence which 
it had upon each of them. It is like the lust act 
of a well-written tr-agedy, in which all who had part 
in it are generally drawn up before the audience, 
and repiescutcd under those circumstances in which 
the determination of the action places them. 

I shall therefore consider this book under four 
heads, in relation to the celestiul, the infernal, the 
human, and the imaginary persons, who have their 
respective parts allotted in it. 

To begin with the celestial persons. The guardian 
angels of Paradise are described as returning to 
heaven upon the tall of man, in order to approve 
their vigilance; their arrival, their manner of re¬ 
ception, with the sorrow which appeared in them¬ 
selves, and in those spirits who are said to rejoice 
at the conversion of a sinner, are very finely laid 
together in the following lines : 

Up into heav'n from Paradise in haste 
Th angelic guards ascended, mute and sad 
For man; for of hia slate by tills they knew; 

Much wond’ring how the subtle fiend had stoi'n 
Entrance unseen. Soon as th* unwelcome news 
i From earth arriv'd at heav'n gate, displeas'd 
All wore who heard; dim sadness did not spare 
That time celestial visages: yet, intxt 
With pity, violated uot Uieir bliss. 


• Transcribed from Steole's Christian Hero. 
t The motto to this paper in Ilia original publication in folio 
is the same with that which is new prefixed to No. 279 
Keddere person® aelt convenientm cinque. 

Him Ars Poet. 31» 

To each character he gives what beet befits 
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About the new-urriv’d, tn multitudes 
Tlf ethereal people ran to hear and know, 

How all betel. r i hoy tow'rds the throne supreme 
Accountable made hu.nte, to make apjiear. 

With righteous plea, their utmost vigilance. 

And easdy approv'd; when tho Moat High 
Kternal Father, from his secret cloud * 

Amidst, in thunder utter'd thus his voice 


it in a different posture to the sun from what it had 
before the fail of man, are contrived with that sub¬ 
lime imagination which was so peculiar to tho author; 

Some suy he bid his angels turn askance 
*, The poles of earth twice ten degrees and more 
From tho «wi*h axle; they with labour pubh'd 
J Oblique the centric globe -- 


The same Divine Person, who in the foregoing We are in the second place to consider the in¬ 
parts of this poem interceded for our first parents fernal agents under the view which Milton hag given 
uefurc their fall, overthrew the rebel angels, and U s of them in this book. It is observed, by those 
created the world, is now represented as descending who would set foith the greatness of Virgil’s plan, 
to Paradise, and pronouncing sentence upon the that he conducts his reader through all thoHiarU of 
three offenders. The cool of the evening being a the earth which were discovered in his time. Asia 
circumstance with which holy writ introduces this Africa, aud Europe, are the several scene* of his 
g"eat scene, it is poetically described by our author, fable. The plan of Milton’s poem is of an infinitely 
'■ho has also kept religiously to the form of words greater extent, arid fills the mind with many more 
m which the three several sentences were passed astonishing circumstances. Satan, haviugsunounded 
upon Adam, Eve, and the Berpent. He has rather the earth seven tunes, departs at length trorn Para- 
chosen to neglect the numerousness of his verse, dise We then see him steering his course among 
than to deviate from those speeches which are re- the constellations; and, after having traversed the 
corded on this great occasion. Ibe guilt and coq* whole creation, pursuing his voyage through the 
fusion of our first parents, standing naked before chaos, and entering into his own internal dominions, 
their judge, is touched with great beauty. Upon His first appearance in the assembly of fallen 


eir judge, is touched with great beauty. Upon | His fi rs t appearance in the assembly of fallen 
the arrival of Sin and Death into the works ot the angels is worked up with circumstances which give 
i rcatiou, the Almighty is again introduced as speak- a delightful surprise to the reader - but there is no 
tng to his angels that surrounded him. incident in the whole poem which does this more 

See 1 with what heat these dogs of hell advance, than the transformation of the whole audience, that 

To waste and havoc yonder world, which I follows tho account their leader gives them of his 

S>o fair and good created, &c. expedition. The gradual change of Satan himself 

The following passage 19 formed upon that glorious 13 described after Ovid s manner, and may vie with 


See r with what heat these dogs of hell advance. 
To waste and havoc yonder world, which I 
ho fair and good created, &c. 


image in holy writ, which compares the voice of an 
innumerable host of angels uttering hallelujahs, to 


any of those celebrated transformations which are 
looked upon as the most beautiful paits in that poet’s 


the voice of mighty tbunderiugs, or of many waters : ' Tnr ks. Milton never tails ot improving his owu 
; ‘ / . hints, and bestowing the last mushing touches to 


He ended, and the lieav nly audience laud every incident which is admitted into his poem. The 

Sung hallelujah, as the sound of scan, • , . , , . ,, , ,. 

Through multitude that sung: Justoretliy ways, unexpected hiss which arises in tins episode, the di- 
Kighteous are thy decrees m all thy works: tnensions aud bulk of Satan, so much superior to 

tVho can extenuate thee " those of the infernal spirits who lay under the same 

Though the author, in the whole course of his transformation, with the annualI change wh.ch they 
poem, and particularism the book we are now ex- “ r . e »®PP*«ed to .ufler, are instances of tins kind. 
1 . ’ , 1 , e .« . I tic beauty of (he diction is very remarkable m tins 

amining, ha# rnnuite allusions to places ot bcnptuiv, , , , J ■, ,, , J } . .. ^_ 

. , * . - .. 1 . fl whole episode, as I have obseivod ill the sixth paper 

I have onlv taken notice in my remarks of such as -. 

r. ’s ix iii ,. ot these my remaiks the great judgment vvith which 

are of a poetical nature, and which are woven with i. § f r , b J b 

great beauty into the body of bis fable. Of this 1 ^ s cotl riv ^J • , , 

? , * i *_ , The parts of Adam and Eve, or the human per- 

kind is that passage in the present book, where, de- 1 , , ’ » „ . M . 

i I* 1 jr\ xi r u- A i sons, come next under our consideration, Milton a 
hcnbuiff Sin and Death as marching through the , ’ , , • , k , . 

, \ * x , ® b art is no where more showu. than in his conducting 

works of nature, he adds, thf , parts of these 0U1 fi rst pdrunts . The rep, esc- 

—-Behind her Death taliou he gives of them, without falsify ing the slory, 

Close following pace for pace, mounted yet j s wondeifully contrived to influence the reader witli 

tin his pale horso pjty and compassion towards them. Though Adam 

Which alludes to that passage in Scripture so won- involves tho whole species in misery, his crime pn- 
derfully poetical, and terrifying to the imagination: cecds from a weakness which every man is inclined 
“And I looked, aud behold a pale horse, ami his to pardon and commiserate, as it seems lather the 
name that sat on him was Death, and Hell followed frailly of human nature, thuu of the person who 
with him : anil power was given unto them over thu j offended. Every one is apt to excuse a fault which 
fourth part of the earth, to kill with sword, and with , he himself might have fallen into. It was the exces- 
hunger, and with sickness, and with the beasts of | sive love for Eve that ruined Adam aud his posterity, 
the earth.” Under this first head of celestiul per- ( l need not add, that the author 15 justified in this 
sons wc must likewise take notice of the command : particular by many of the fathers aud the most or* 
which the angels received, to produce the several! thodox writers. Milton has by this means filled a 
changes in nature, and sully the beauty of the crea- great part of his poem with that kind of writing 
Don. Accordingly they are represented as infecting I which the French critics call the tendril, and which 
the stars and planets with malignant influences, j is in a particular manner engaging to all sorts of 
wrakeniug the light of the sun, bringing down the renders. , 

winter into the milder regions of nature, planting] Adam and Eve, in tho hook we are now tonsider- 
winds and stonus in several quarters of the sky,* ing, are likewise drawn with such sentiments as do 
storing the clouds with thunder, and, in short, per- ' not only interest the reader in their afflictions, but 
verting the whole frame of the universe to the con- raise in him the moyt melting passions of humanity 
ditmn of its criminal inhabitants. As this is a noble ; and commiseration. When Adam sees the sovera' 
incident in the poem, the following lines, in which changes of nature produced about him, he appeal- 
wo _.oe the angels heaving up the earth, and placing in a disorder of mind suitable to one who had for- 


Who can extenuate thee " 

Though the author, in the whole course of his 
poem, aud particularly in the hook we are now ex¬ 
amining, has infinite allusions to places of Scripture, 

I have only taken notice in my remarks of such as 
are of a poetical nature, aud which are woven with 1 
great beauty into the body of his fable. Of this 
kind is that passage in the present book, where, de¬ 
scribing Sip and Death us marching through the 
works of nature, he adds, 

—-Belaud her Death 

Close following pace for pace, mounted yet 
On his pale horso- 
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feited both Ins innocence and his happiness; he is 
filled with horror, remorse, despair; in the anguish 
of his heart, ho expostulates with his Creator for 
having given him an unasked existence : 

Did t request thee, Maker, from my clay 
To mould me man ? Old I solicit thee 
From darkness to promoto me 0 or here place 
In tlus delicious garden 3 As my will 
Concurr'd not to my being, 'twere but right 
Aud equal to reduce me to my dust, 

Desirous to resign, and render back 
AU I receiv’d'- 

He immediately after recovers from his presump¬ 
tion, owns his doom to be just, and begs that the 
death which is threatened him may be inflicted on 
him : 

-Why delays 

His hand to execute whal his decree 
Fix'd on this day 3 Why do I over-live? 

Why am i mock’d with dentil, and lengthen'd out 
To deathless pom 3 How gladly would I meet 
Mortality my sentence, and he earth 
Insensible 1 how glad would lay mo down, 

As in my mother s lap 1 There 1 should rest 
And sloop secure, his dreadful voice no more 
Would thunder in my eftrs : no fear of worse 
To mo, and to my oflspnng. would torment me 
With cruel expeelaliou- 

Tins whole, speech is full of the like emotion, and 
varied with all tlio.se sentiments winch we may sup¬ 
pose natuial to a maid so broken and disturbed. T 
must not omit that generous concern which our first 
father shows in it for his postenty, and which is so 
proper to affect the reader : 

-Hide mo from the face 

Of God, whom to beheld was (hen my height 
Of happiness' yet well, if here would end 
The misery. I deserved it and would bear 
My own deservines hut tins will not serve t 
All that I eat, or ilruik. or shall beget. 

Is propagated curse O voice mice heaul 
Delightfully, “ Increase aud multiply ,’’ 

Now death to hear '—-—- 

-——In me all 

.Posterity stands curst 1 Fair patrimony. 

That I must leave ye, sons' O were 1 able 
To waste it all myself, and leave ye none ' 

So disinherited, le w would ye bless 

Me, now your curse ! Ah. why should till mankind 

For one man s fault, thus guiltless be condemn'd, 

If guiltless ? Hut from me what can proceed 
Hut all corrupt ’- 

Who can afterward behold the father of mankind, 
extended upon the earth, uttering his midnight com¬ 
plaints, bewailing his existence, and wishing for 
death, without sympathizing with him in his distress! 

Thus Adam to himself lamented loud 
Through the still night, not now (as ere man fell) 
Wholesome mid cool, and mild, but with black air. 
Accompanied with damps and dreadful gloom, 

Which to Ins evil conscience represented 
All things with double terror On the ground 
Outstretch'd be lay, on the cold ground 1 and oft 
Curs'd his creation; death aa oft accus'd 
Of tardy execution- 

The part of Eve in this book is no less passionate, 
and apt to sway the reader in her favour. She is 
represented with great tenderness as approaching 
Adam, but is spurned from him with a spiut of up¬ 
braiding and indignation, conformable to the nature 
of man, whose passions had now gained the domi¬ 
nion over him. The following passage, wherein she j 
is described as renewing her addresses to him, with? 
the whole speech that follows it, have something in 
them exquisitely moving aud pathetic: 

He added Dot, und from her turn'd : but Eve 
Not so repuls'd, with tears that ceas'd not flowing, 

And nesses all disorder'd, at his feet 


Fell humble; and embracing them besought 
His peace, and thus proceeded In her plaint: 

" Forsake mo not thus, Adam! Witness, Hoav'n, 

What love sincere, and rev’rence in my heart 
I bear thoc, and unwecling have offended. 

Unhappily deceiv'd! Thy suppliant 
I beg, and clasp thy knees. Bereave me not 
iWhoretm I live), Ihy gentle looks, thy aid, 

Thy counsel in this uttermost distress, 

My only strength nnd stay 1 Forlorn of thee, 

WliUhcr s)iall I betake me ? where subsist ’ 

While yet we live (scarce one short hour, perhaps) 
Between us two let there bo peace," 4tc. 

Adam’s reconcilement to her is worked up in the 
same spirit of tenderness. Evo afterward proposes 
to her husband, in the blindness of her despair, that, 
to prevent their guilt from descending upon poste¬ 
rity, they should resolve to live childless; or, if that 
could not be done, they should seek their own 
deaths by violent methods. As those seutimetiU 
naturally engage the leader to regard tho mother 
of mankind with more than oi dinary commiseration, 
they likewise contain a very fine moral. The reso¬ 
lution of dying to end our miseries does not show 
such a degreo of magnanimity as a resolution to 
bear them, and submit to the dispensations of Pro¬ 
vidence. Our author, has, therefore, with great de¬ 
licacy, represented Evo as entertaining tlus thought, 
and Adam as disapproving it. 

We aie, in the next place, to consider the imagi¬ 
nary persons, ot Death and Sin, who act a iaige 
part in this book. Such beautiful extended allego¬ 
ries are certainly some of the finest compositions of 
genius; but, as I have before observed, are not 
agreeable to the nature of an heroic poem. This of 
Sin and Death is very exquisite in its kind, if not 
considered as a part of such a work. The tiutha 
contained in it are so clear and open, that I shall 
not lose time in explaining them ; but shall only ob¬ 
serve, that a reader, who knows the strength of the 
English tongue, will be amazed to think how the 
poet could hud such apt woids and phrases to de¬ 
scribe the actions of those two imaginary persons, 
aud particularly in that part where death is exhi¬ 
bited as forming a bridge over the chaos ; a work 
suitable to the genius ot Milton. 

Since the subject I am upon gives me an oppor¬ 
tunity of speaking more at large of such shadowy 
and imaginary persons as may be introduced into 
heroic poems, I shall beg leave to explain myself in 
a matter winch is curious in its kind, and which none 
of the critics have treated of. It is certain Homer 
and Virgil are full of imaginary persons, who are 
very beautiful in poetry, when they are just shown 
without being engaged in any series of action. 
Homer, indeed, represents Sleep as a person, and 
ascribes a short part to him m bis Iliad; but we 
must consider, that though we now regard such a 
person as entirely shadowy and unsubstantial, the 
heathens made statues of him, placed him in their 
temples, and looked upon him, as a real deity. 
When Homer makes use of other allegorical per¬ 
sons, it is only in short expressions, which convey 
an ordinary thought to the mind in the most pleasing 
man ner; and may rather be looked upon as poetical 
phrases, than allegorical descriptions. Instead of 
telling us that men naturally fly when they are ter- 
rftjpd, he introduces the persons of Flight and Fear, 
who, he tells us, are inseparable companions. In¬ 
stead of saying that the lame was come when Apollo 
ought to have received his recompense, he tells us, 
that the Hours brought him his reward. Instead of 
.describing the effects which Minerva’s legis pro¬ 
duced in battle, he tells us that the brims of it were 
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encompassed by Terror, Rout, Discord, Fury, Pur¬ 
suit, Massacre, and Death. In the same figure of 
speaking, he represents Victory as following Dio- 
mcdcs; Discord as the mother of funeials apd 
mourning; Venus as dressed by the Graces ; Bel- 
lona as wearing Terror and Consternation like a 
garment. I might give several other instances out 
of Homer, as we.ll as a great many out of Virgil. 
Millou has likewise very often made use of the same 
way of speaking, as where ho tells us that V ictory 
sat on the right hand of the Messiah, when he 
marched forth against the rebel angels; that, at the 
rising of the sun, the Hours unbarred the gates of 
light; that Discord was the daughter of Sin. Of 
the same nature are those expressions, where, de¬ 
scribing the singing of the nightingale, he adds, 
“ Silence was pleased;’’ and upon the Messiah’s 
bidding peace to the chaos, “ Confusion heard his 
voice.” I might add innumerable instances of our 
poet’s writing in this beautiful figure, It is plain 
that these I have mentioned, in which persons of an 
imaginaiy nature are introduced, are such short alle¬ 
gories as are not designed to be taken in tho literal 
sense, but only to convey particular circumstances 
to the reader, after an unusual and entertaining 
manner. But when such persons are introduced as 
principal actors, and engaged in a senes of adven¬ 
tures, they Cake too much upon them, and are by no 
means proper for an heroic poem, which ought to 
appear credible in its principal parts, I cannot for¬ 
bear therefore thinking, that Siu and Death are as 
improper agents in a work of this nature, as Strength 
and Necessity in one of the tragedies of .Esthyhis, 
who represented those two persons nailing down 
Prometheus to a rock; for which ho has been justly 
censuied by tho greatest critics. 1 do not know 
any imaginary person made use of in a more sublime 
manner of thinking thau that in one of the pro¬ 
phets, who, describing God as descending from 
heaven, and visiting the sins of mankind, adds that 
dreadful circumstance, “ Before him went the l’e.-U- 
lencp.” It is certain that this imaginary person I 
might have been described in all her purple spots. | 
The Fever might have marched before her, I’aiu : 
might have stood at her right hand, Frenzy on her 
left, and Death in her rear. She might have been 
introduced as gliding dowu from the tail of a comet, 
or darted upon the earth in a flash of lightning. She ! 
might have tainted the atmosphere with her hieath. 
The very glaring of her eyes might have scattered 
infection. But I believe every reader will think, 
that ill such sublime writings the mentioning of her, 
as it is done-in Scripture, lias something in it more 
just, as well as great, than all that the most fanci¬ 
ful poet could have bestowed upon her in the rich¬ 
ness of his imagination. I 
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"in joyous folly that unbends the nmid — Kkancis. 

Chaui.es Lh.i.ik attended me the other day, and 
made me a present of a largo shiot of paper, *on 
which is delineated a pavement in Mosaic w^k, 
lately discovered at Stun6field near Woodstock.* A! 
peison who has so much the gift of speech as Mr, 
Lillie, and cun carry on a discourse without a reply, 1 
had great opportunity on that occasion to expatiate 

• Engraved hv Venue In 1712. See an account of H In 
Gough's Ur. LUh Topography, vet li. p bS - I 


upon so fine a piece of antiquity. Among other 
things, 1 remember he gave me his opinion, which 
he drew from the ornaments of 'the work, that this 
was the floor of a room dedicated to Mirth and Con. 
cord. Viewing this work, made my fancy run over 
the many gay expressions I had read in ancient 
authors, which contained invitations to lay aside ( 
care and anxiety, and give a loose to tnat pleasing 
forgetfulness wherein men put off their characters of 
business, and enjoy their very selves. These hours 
were usually passed in rooms adorned for tj^at pur¬ 
pose, and set out in such a manner, as the objects ' 
all around the company gladdened their hearts; 
which, joined to the cheerful looks of well-chosen 
and agreeable friends, gave new vigour to the airy, 
produced the latent fire of the modest, and gave 
grace to the slow humour of the reserved. A judi¬ 
cious mixture of such company, crowned with chap¬ 
lets of .flowers, and the whole apartment glittering 
with gay lights, cheered with a profusion of roses, 
artificial falls of water, and intervals of soft notes to 
songs of love and wine, suspended tho caies of 
human life, and mado a festival of mutual kindness. 
Such parties of pleasure as these, and the reports o.‘ 
the agreeable passages in their jollities, have in all 
ages awakened the dull part of mankind to pretend 
to mirth and good humour, without capacity for such 
entertainments ; for, if 1 may be allowed to say so, 
there are a hundred men fit for any employment, to 
one who is capable of passing a night in company of 
the first taste, without shocking any member of the 
society, overrating his own pait of the conversation, 
but equally receiving and contributing to the plea, 
sure of the whole company. When one considers 
suchfollections of companies in past times, and such 
as ouc might name in tho present age, with how 
much spleen must a man nce.ds reflect upon the 
awkward gaiety of those who affect the frolic with 
an ill grace 1 I have a letter from a correspondent 
of mine, who desires me to admonish all loud, mis¬ 
chievous, airy, dull companions, that they are mis¬ 
taken in what they call a frolic. Irregularity in it¬ 
self is not what creates pleasure and mirth ; but to 
see a man, who knows what lule and decency are, 
descend fioni them agreeably in our company, is 
what denominates him a pleasant companion. In¬ 
stead of that, you find many whose mirth consists 
oulv in doing things which do not become them, 
with a secret consciousness that all the world knows 
they know belter: to this is always added something 
mischievous to themselves or others. I have heard 
ot some veiy merry fellows among whom the frolic 
was started, and passed by a great majority, that 
iiveiy man should immediately draw a tooth; after 
which they have gone in a body and smoked a cob- 
bier. The same company, at another night, has 
each man burned his cravRt; and one perhaps, 
whose estate would bear it, has thrown a long wig 
and laced hat into the same fire. Thus they have 
jested themselves stark-naked, and run into the 
streets and frightened women very successfully. , 
There is no inhabitant of any standing in Covent- 
gardor, but can tell you a hundred good humours, 
where people have come off with a little bloodshed, 
and yet scoured all tho witty hours of the night.' I 
know a gentleman that has several wounds in the 
head by watch-poles, and has been thrice run through 
the body to carry on a good jesfc^ He is very old for 
,a man of so much good Rumour; but to this day he 
is sold im merry but he has occasion to be valiant at 
the same time. But, by the favour of these gentle¬ 
men, I am humbly of opinion, that a man may be a 
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j wry witty man. anil never offend one statute of this Will Honey tomb, who looks upon love as his par- 
I kingdom, not excepting even that of stabbing. tieular proviuce, interrupting our friend with a janty 

The writpis of plays have what they call unity of laugh, “ I thought, knight,” said he, “ thou liadst 
time and place, to give a justness tn their represen- lived long enough in the world not to pm thy hap- 
t ition ; and it would not be amiss it' all who pretend piness upon one that is a woman, and a widow. I 
to be companions would coniine their actions to the think that, without vanity, I may pretend to know 
place of meeting; for a frolic carried further may as much of the female world as any man iu Great 
be better performed by other annuals than men. It Britain ; though the chief of my knowledge eonsists 
is not to rul much ground, or do much mischief, in this, that they are not to be known.” Will im- 
tliut should denominate a plcusatit fellow, but that mediately, with Ins usual fluency, rambled into an 
is truly frolic which is the play of the mind, and account of his own anmuis. “ 1 am now,”1tays ho, 
consists of various and unforced sallies of imagina- upon the verge of fifty” (though, by the way, we 
turn. Festivity of spirit is a very uncommon talent, all knew he was turned of threescore). “ You may 
and must proceed flora an assemblage of agreeable easily guess," continued Will, “ that I have not 
qualities in the same poison. Thele die some few lived so long in the world without having had some 
whom I think pecuiiaily happy in u; hut it is a ta- thoughts of settling in it, as the phrase is. To tell 
lent one cannot name m a man, especially when one you tiulj, I have several times tried my fortune that 
considers, tnat it is liefer very graceful but whole way, though I cannot much boast of my success. 


it is regarded by him who possesses it in the second 
[dace. The best man that ] know of for heightening 
the revel gaiety of a company is 1‘istconrt, whose 
jovial humour diHuses itself from the highest person 
at an entertainment to the meanest waiter. Meiiy 
tales, accompanied with apt gestures and lively re¬ 
presentations of circumstances and persons, beguile 
the giavest mind into a consent to he as humorous 
as himself. Add to tins, that when a man is in lus 
good graces, he lias a mimicry that does not debase 
j the person he i eprrseuts; .but which, taking (rum 
j the giawty of the character, adds to the agreeable- 
j ness of it. Tim pleasant fellow gives one some idea 
of the ancient pantomime, who is said to have given 
j the audience in duuib-sliow, an exact idea of any 
| cliaiacter or passion, or an intelligible relation of 
1 any public occuircnce, with no other expression than 
| that of Ills looks and gestures. If all who 'have 
been obliged to these talents in Estccmit will be 
! at Love Jot Luve to-morrow night, they will hut 
j pay him what they owe him, at so easy a rate as 
I being present at a play which nobody weald omit 
j seeing, that had, or had uot. ever seen it before.—T. 
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i 'i orvu leicna lupum seijuitur. lupus ipse eapellain : 

FioretiLem eytisum scrjuitur iancivu capella 

Vina Ktl li 63. 

i l.i ms the wolves, and wolves the kids pursue, 

; '1 he kids sweet thy me,—and still I follow you — W A nr ON 

j As we were at the club last night, I observed that 

my old friend Sir Roger, contrary to his usual cus- 
j torn, sat very silent, and instead of minding what 
was said by the company, w'as whistling to himself 
j in a very thoughtful mood, and playing with a cork. 

! I jogged Sir Andrew Freepoit, who sat between us; 
and, as we were both observing him, we saw the 
kuight shake his head, and heard him say to him¬ 
self, “ A toolisli woman; 1 can’t believe it.” Sir 
Andrew gave him a gentle pat upon the shoulder, 
and offered to lay him a bottle of wine that he was 
thinking of the widow. My old friend started, aud, re¬ 
covering out of his brown study, told Sir Andrew, that 
once in his life he had been in the right. In short, 
after some little hesitation, Sir Roger told us, in the 
fulness of bis heart, that he had just received a letter' 
flora his steward, which acquainted him that his qIJ 
rival and antagonist in the. country. Sir David Dun- 
drum, had been making a visit to the widow. "How¬ 
ever,” says Sir Roger, ,r I can never think that 
she’ll have a man that’s half a year older than I am, 
and a noted republican into the bargain,” 


“ I made my tirst addresses to a young lady in 
the country ; but, when I thought things weie pietty j 
well drawing to a conclusion, her lather huppeumg 
to hear that 1 had foimeily hoarded with a suigcon, 
the old put forbade me his house, and within a loit- 
night after man led his daughter to a fox-hunter in 
the nejghboui hood. 

11 I made my next application to a widow, and at¬ 
tacked her so bnsklj, that I thought myself within ! 
a foitnight of her. As I waited upon hei one morn¬ 
ing, she told me, that she intended to keep her 
ready money and jointure in hei own hand, and de¬ 
sired me to cull upon her attorney m Lyon’s Inn, 
who would adjust with me wh.it it was propei for me 
to add to it. T was so rebuffed by this overture, 
that I never inquired either for her or her attorney 
afterwards. 

" A fe,w mouths after, I addressed myself to a 
young lady who was an only daughter, and of a 
good family. I danced with her at several balls, 
squeezed her by the hand, said soit things to her, 
ami in short made no doubt of her heart; and though j 
my fortune was no way equal to hers, 1 was in hopes 
that her fond father would not deny her the man she 
had fixed hei affections upon. But as I went one 
day to the house, in order to break the matter to 
bun, 1 found the whole family in confusion, aud 
heard, to my unspeakable surprise, that Miss Jenny 
was (hat very morning run away with" the butler. 

“ I then courted a second widow, and am at a loss 
to this day how I came to miss her, foi she had often 
commended my poison and behaviour. Her maid 
indeed told me one day, that her mistiess had said 
she never saw a gentleman with such a spindle pair 
of legs as Mr. Honeycomb. 

“ After this I laid siege to four heiresses succes¬ 
sively, and, being a handsome young dog iu those 
days, quickly made a breach in their heaits; but I 
don’t know how it came to pass, though I seldom 
failed of getting the daughter’s consent, I could 
never in my life get the old people ou my side. 

“ 1 could give you an account of a thousand other 
unsuccessful attempts, particularly of one which I 
made some yeais since upon an old woman, whom 
I had certainly borne away with flying colon is, if 
he" relations had not come pouring in to her assist- 
aiMp from all parts of England; nay, I believe I 
should have got her at last, had not she been earned 
off by a hard frost.” 

As Will’s transitions are extremely quick, he 
turned from Sir Roger, and applying himself If) me, 
told me there was a passage in the book I had con¬ 
sidered last Saturday, which deserved to be writ in i 
letters of gold : and taking out a pocket Milton, read 
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the following lines, which a^e part of one of Adam's j soul, 1 hope no consequence can bo extorted, im- 
ppeeches to Eve after the fall ■— plying, that I would have any young fellow, spend 

_ ] whu f - nri moie tune than the common leisure which his studies 


--Ob 1 why did God 

Croator wi»e! that peopled highest heaven 
With spirits masculine, create at last 
This novelty on eauli, this fair defect 
Of nature, and not fill the world at once 
With men, us angels, without feminine? 

Or find some other way to generate 

Mankind ? This uu-'t hief had not then befall n, 

And mote ihut shalLfttful, innumerable 
Disturbances on earfn, through female mares, 

And straight conjunction with tins sex . for either 
He shall never find out fit mate ; but such 
As some misfortune brings lmn, or mistake. 

Or whom he wishes most ahull seldom gain. 

Through her perverseness, but shall see her gam d 
By a far worse; or, If she love, withheld 
By parents, or his happiest choice too late 
Shall meet already link’d, and wedlock bound 
'1 o a fell adversary, his bate or shame; 

Which infinite calamity shall cause 
To hunmu life, and household peace confound. 

Sir Roger listened to this passage with great at- 


requite, or moic money than his fortune or allowance 
may admit of, in the pursuit of an acquaintance 
with his betters: for, as to his time, the gross of 
that ought to be sacred to more substantial acqui¬ 
sitions; lor each iriecoveiable moment of which bo 
ought to believe he stands religiously accountable. 
And as to las dress, I bhall engage myself no further 
than in the modest defence of two plain suits a yeai ; 
for being perfectly satisfied in Eutrapelus’* contri¬ 
vance oi making a Mohock of ft man, by presenting 
him with laced and embroidered suits, l would by 
no means bo thought to contiovcit that conceit, by 
insinuating the advantages of foppeiy. It is an as¬ 
sertion which admits of much pi oof, that a stranger 
of tolerable sense, dressed like a gentleman, will bo 
bclteivJCceiTed by those of quality above him, than 
one of much better parts, whose dress is regulated 


k C( j_^ b I intruded ; lor policy and good breeding will counsel 

__ | him to be reserved among strangcis, and to suppoit 

j himself only by the common spnitof conversation. 
No 300 1 WEDNESDAY AERIE 23, 1712. | Imlc-cd among tlio injudicious, the winds, ‘ delicacy, 
J ulimn, fine images, strjri tures of peimd«, genius. 

-lie p.nipntato* tnoniles. 'lire,’ .1 lid the H*<d, made use of with a Irugal and 

I'lui |H,sci’ntf fcieni — Dim l 1-|) xvii 43. | comely giavitv, "'ill maintain the figure of immense 

'J lie man who all Ini wants coihcjIj, leading, .llirl the depth of criticism. 

<,,.ina mere tl.anwho ..U lus vvant. reveals-DuKrevtu*. .. A11 gmitlemcli ol fortune, at least the young 

1 have nothing to do with the business of this » n(1 middle-aged, me apt to pude themselves a little 
day any further than affixing the piece of Latin on too mut It upon their dress, and consequently to value 
the head of my paper ; which I think a motto not “thcls in some measure upon the same cmisnlrra- 
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—--De panppitafo tnconlps, 

I'Iuh posciaitt* feicni —lion I l'j> xvii 43. 

7 he man who all his wants conceal*, 

(i.uns more than lie who all his wants reveals— Dvncomhf. 


unsuitable ; siuee, if silence of our poverty is a re¬ 
commendation, still more commendable is Ins mo¬ 
desty who conceals it by a decent dress. 

“ Mb Sj>eci atou. 


tion. With what confusion is a man of figure 
obliged to return the civilities of the hat to a poison 
whose air and attire hardly entitle him to it! for 
whom novel iheless the other has a particular esteem, 
though he is ashamed to have it challenged iu so 


“There is an evil under the sun, which has not public a manner. It must be allowed, that any 
vet come within youi speculation, mid is the censure, young fellow that allocts to dress and appear gen- 
discsteem, and contempt, whu h some young tcllows teelly, might, with artificial management, save ten 
meet with tiom particular persons, for the reason- pounds a year; as instead of fine holland he might 
able methods they take to avoid them in gencial. ! mourn m sack* loth, and in other pai titulars be pio- 
Tlua is by appearing m a better dtess than may portioimhly shabby ; but of what great service would 
seem to a relation regularly consistent with a small j tins sum be to av»tt any nnsfnitune, whilst it would 
fortune ; and therefore may occasion a judgment of | leave him deserted by the little good acquaintance 
a suitable extravagance lit other particulars but the i he has, and pi event his gaining any oilier? As the 
disadvantage with which the man of nanow oir- I appeal am c of an easy fortune is necessary tow aids 
cumstauces acts and speaks, is so feelingly set forth making one, I don’t know but it might be of ad- 
in a little book called The Christian Hero, that the vantage sometimes to threw into one’s discoutse cer- 
uppeartng to he otherwise is not only p.ndonable lam exclamations about bank stock, and to show a 
but necessaiy. Every one knows the burry of con- maivellous surprise upon its tall, as well as the most 
ckisious that are made iu contempt ot a person that affected liiiiniph upon its lisc. The Veneration and 
appears to bo calamitous ; which makes it very ex- j respect which the* practice of all ages has preserved 
cusable to prepare, one’s self for the company of to appearances, without doubt suggested to our 
those that are ot a superior quality and fortune, by tradesmen that wise and politic custom, to apply and 
appearing !o be in a better condition than one is, recommend themselves t . tho public by ull those 
so far as such appearance shall not make us really decorations upon their sign-posts and houses which 
W( , rsi>i the most eminent hands in the neighbouihood earn 

“ Jt is a justice due to the character of one who furnish them with. What can be more attractive to 
suffers haul reflections from any particular pewon a man of letters, than that immense erudition of all. 
upon this account, that such persona would inquire nges and languages, which a skilful bookseller, in 
into his manner of spending his time ; of which,* conjunction with a painter, shall image upon his 
though no fuitber infoiinatiou can he bad than that column, and the extremities of his shop? The same 
he re'tnains so many hours in his chamber, yet, if spirit of maintaining a handsome appearance reigns 
this is cleared, to imagine that a reasonable creature,, among thp grave and BOlid apprentices of the law 
wrung with a narrow fortune, does not make the (here 1 could be particularly dull in proving the 
best use of this retirement, would be a conclusion word apprentice to be significant of a barrister); 
extremely uncharitable. From what has, or will bo j and you may easily distinguish who has most lately 
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maun his pretentious to busiuess, by the, whitest ami 
most ornamental frame of his window ; if indeed 
the chamber is a ground-ioom, and has rails before 
it, the tineiy is of necessity more extended, and the 
pomp of business better maintained. And what can 
be a greater indication of tbe dignity of dress, than 
that burdensome finery which is the regular habit 
of our judges, nobles, and bishops, with which upon 
certain days we see them encumbered ? And though 
it may be said, this is awful, and neiessury for the 
dignity of the state, yet the wisest of them have been 
iciuarkable, lie foie they ai rived at then present sta¬ 
tions, for being very well-diessed peisons. As lu 
my own pint, I am near tbuty ; and since I lett 
school have not been idle, which is a modern phrase 
for having studied hard. I In ought oil a clean sys¬ 
tem of moiul philosophy, and a toleiable jargon ol 
metaphysics, from the umvcisily , since that, 1 have 
been engaged in the Hearing part of the perplexed 
style and mallei of the law, which so hereditaiily 
descends to all its professors. To all which seveie 
studies I have thrown in, at proper interims, the 
pretty learning of the classics. Notwithstanding 
' which, I am what Shakspeare calls a tellow of no 
mark or likelihood, which makes me understand the 
inoie fully, that since the regular method of making 
iilends and a fortune by the meie foice of a piotes- 
sion is so very slow and uncertain, a man should 
take all reasonable opportunities, by enlarging a 
good acquaintance. In court that time and chance 
which is said to happen to eveiv man."—T. 

I 
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■ ’Iaftareum Intcmlil voevm, qua protinus ciirnia . 

I Cimtrcrmnt domes—-Vino ,1’ii \n j 11 

'the Must Tarlucun xpteads its nulcs areuml, 

I 1 ho home aslunislit d tremble* .it U.e sound. 

1 have lately received the following letter from a 
countiy gentleman .— 

“ Mil. SrECTATOIl, 

“ The night before I left London I went to see a 
play called The Humorous Linitenant. Upon the 
rising of the cuitain 1 was very muih surpused with 
the great concert of cat-calls which was exhibited 
that evening, and began to think with myself that 
I had made a mistake, and gone to a music-meeting 
instead of the playhouse. It appealed indeed a little 
odd to me, to see so many persons of quality, of both 
sexes, assembled together at a kind ot caterwauling, 
j for I cannot look upon that performance to have 
I been any thing better, whatever the musicians them¬ 
selves might think of it. As I had no acquaintance 
in the house to ask questions of, and was loiced to 
go out of town eaily the next morning, 1 could not 
learn the scent ot this matter. What 1 would there¬ 
fore desire of you is, to give me some account of 
this strange instrument, vvhu h 1 tuund the company 
called a cat-call; and particularly to let me. know 
whether it he a piece of music lately come flora 
Italy. For my own part, to be free with you, I 
would rather hear an English fiddle . though 1 durst 
not show my dislike whilst I was in the playhouse, 
it being my chance to sit the very next man to one 
of the performers. 

“ 1 am, Sir, 

“ Your most affectionate Friend and Servant, 

" Jo«HShai.low, Esq.” 

1 In compliance with Squire Shallow’s request, I 
design this paper as a dissertation upon the cat-call, 


| In order to make myself a master of the subject, l 
pin chased one the beginning of last week, though 
J not without great difficulty, being informed at two 
( or three toy -shops that the players had lately bought 
J them all up. 1 have since consulted many learned 
! antiquaries iu relation to its original, ami find them 
very much divided among themselves upon that par- 
! ticular. A fellow of the Royal Society, who is my 
good fuend, aud a great prudent in the mathema- 
ucal pait oi music, concludes. Ruin the simplicity 
of its make, and the uniformity of its social, that 
the cat-call is older than any of the inventions of 
•Jiihal. He obseives veiy well, that musical mstiu- 
mculs took their first rise from the notes of birds, 
and other melodious animals; and “what,” says 
ho, “ was moie natuial than for the first ages of 
mankind to mutate the voice of a cat, Lliat bved 
under the same loot with them f” lie added, that 
the cat had contributed more to haiinouy than any 
othci animal; as we are not only beholden to her 
for this wind instrument, but lor our string-music 
iu general. 

Another vntuoso of my acquaintance will not 
allow the cat-call to be older than Thespis, and is 
apt to think it appeared m the world soon after the 
ancient comedy; for which reason it hus s‘ill a 
place in our dramatic cuteitainments. Nor must I 
here omit wh.it a very cunous gentleman, who is 
lately returned from his travels, has more than mice 
assuied me ; namely, that theie was lately dug up 
at Rome the statue of a Mount", who holds an in¬ 
strument in his right hand very much lesc-mbling 
oui modern cat-cali. 

Theie are others who ascribe this invention to 
Orpheus, and look upon the cat-call to be one of 
those instruments which that lauious musician made 
use of to draw the beasts about him. It. isieitani 
that the toasting of a cat does not call together a 
greater audience of that species than this instrument, 
if dexteiuusly played upon m pioper time aud place. 

But, notwithstanding these various and learned 
conpntuies, I cannot torbear thinking that the cat¬ 
call is ongmally a piece of English music. Its re¬ 
semblance to the voice of some of our Batisli soug- 
stcis, as well as the use of it, which is peculiar to 
our nation, confirms me in this opinion It has at 
least received great improvements among U3, whe¬ 
ther we consider the instrument itself, or those se¬ 
veral quavers and graces which are thrown into the 
playing of it. Eveiy one might he sensible ol this 
who hcuid that remarkable ovcigrown cat-call 
whub was plated at the centre* of the pit, and pre¬ 
sided ovci all the rest, at the celebrated performance 
lately exhibited at Druiy-laue. 

Having said thus much concerning the origin of 
the cat-call, vve arc in the next place to consider 
the use of it The cat-call exerts itself to most ad¬ 
vantage in the Bntish theatie. It veiy much im¬ 
proves the sound of nonsense, aud often goes along 
with the voice of the actor who pronounces it, as 
the violin or barpsichoid accompanies the Italian 
recitativo. 

It has often supplied the place of tbe ancient 
chflrus, in the words of Mr. ***. In short, a bad 
poet has as great au antipathy to a cat-call us many 
' people have to a real cat. 

Mr. Collier, In his ingenious essay upon music, 
has the following passage ; 

“ I believe it is possible to invent an instrument 
that shall have a quite contrary effect to those mar¬ 
tial ones now in use; an instrument that shall sink 
[ the spirits, and shake the nerves, and curdle the 
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Mood, anil inspiic despaireand cowardice and con- and currants, which you seo vended by a mercb&n 
sternation, at a surprising rate. ’Tis probable the t dicsscd in a second-hand suit of a’foot-soldier, 
roaring of lions, the warbling of cats and screech-j You should consider that a child may be pot- 
owls, together with a mixture of the howling of dogs, soned for the worth of a farthing; but except his 
judiciously mutated and compounded, might go a ' poor parents send to one certain doctor in town, 
great way in this invention. Whether Buch anti- they can have no advice for Inm under a guinea, 
music as this might not be of service in a camp, I When poisons are thus cheap, and medicines thus 
shall leave to the military men to consider.” dear, how can you be negligent in inspecting what 

What this learned gentleman supposes in specu- we eat and drink, or take no notice of such as the 
lation, I have known actually verified in practice, above-mentioned citizens who have beer so servirc- 
The cat-rail has struck a damp into geneials, and aide to us of late in that particular t It was a eus- 
fnghtened heroes off the stage. At the first sound of tom among the old Humans, to do him particular 
it I have, seen a crowned head tremble, and a prin- honours who had saved the life of a citizen. How 
cess fall into (its. The humorous lieutenant hnn- much more does the world owe to those who prevent 
self could not stand it; nay, lam told that, even the death of multitudes! As these men desoive well 
Aimatiror looked like a mouse, and trembled at the of your oflicers, so such as act to the detriment of 
voice of this terrifying instrument. our health you ought to represent to themselves and 

As it is of a diamatie nature, and peeuliarly ap- their fellow subjects in the colours which they ex¬ 
propriated to the Hage, I can by no means approve serve to wear, I dunk it would be for the public 
the thought of that angry lover, who, after an uti- good, that all who vend wines should be under oath 
successful pursuit of some years, took leave of his in that behalf. The chairman at the quartor-ses- 
mistress in a scienade of cat-calls. sums should inform the counliy, that the vintner 

I must conclude this paper with the account I who mixes wine to his customers shall (upon proof 
have lately received of ail ingenious artist, who hus that the drinker thereof died within a year and a 
long studied this instrument, and is very well versed day after taking it) be deemed guilty of wilful mur- 
111 all the titles of the drama, lie teaches to play ! dcr, and the jury shall be instructed to inquire and 
on it by book, and to expiess by it the whole ait of present such delinquents accordingly. It is no 
critu ism He has his ba-s and his treble cat-call : mitigation of the crime, nor will it be conceived that 
the former for tragedy, the latter for comedy ; only it can be brought in chance-medley or manslaugh- 
iti tragi-comedies they may both play together m ter, upon proof that it shall appear wine joined to 
comert. lie has a particular squeak, to denote tlm 1 wine, or right Herefordshire poured into Port O 
violation of each ol the unities, and has different : Port • but hts selling it for one thing, knowing 
sounds to show whether lie, a unseat the poet or the i it to lie another, must justly bear the aloresaid guilt 
player. In shorL, he teaches the smut-note, the fus- of wilful murder: for that he, the said vintner, did 
tian-note, the stupid note, and lias composed a kind an unlawful act willingly in the false mixture, and 
of air that may serve as an act-tuno to an ineorri- is thereforo with equity liable to all the pains to 
gible play, and winch takes ill the whole tumpass 1 which a man would be, if it were pioved that he 
of the cat-call. L. ■ designed only to mn a man through the atm whom 

__ 1 lie whipped through the lungs. Tins is my third 

1 year at the Temple, and this is, or should be, law. 
No. ,vG2.] FRIDAY, APRIL 25, 1712. I An ill intention well proved should meet with no 

, ,, „ , _ , alleviation, because it outran itself. There cannot 

Lauuilins ar'uiiur vim ciiiu-ii'. - lion t Ep xix 6 , , . , , . 

,, , , , be too great seventy used against the injustice ns 

lie wme amt we conclude loan thence. n i t ,i , , 

lie ht’J ins slates „ n lus ,, nu evidence ' r ? U ** f those w,1 ° l’ 1 ' 1 )' With men s lives, 

I by preparing liquors whoso nature, lor aught they 
“ Mu. Spilli ator, Temple, April 2-1. j know, may be noxious when mixed, though inno- 


Liiuoibiis ar^uiuir vmi \jihuus - Hon 1 Ep xix 6 

Ho ih.m-ps wine ;tnd up conclude from theme, 
lie lik’d his t>ldss on lus own ovideiuc. 


“ Mil. Si‘IlC.1 A TOR, 


Temple, April 2-1. 


“ -SiiVhHAi, of my friends were this morning got cent when apart: andBrooke and Iiclher, who have ] 
toot thcr o\ei a dish ol tea in very good health, insured our safety at our meals, and driven jealousy j 
tli.j-,mh we had celebiated yesterday with more from our cups in conversation, deserve the custom j 
glasses than we could have dispensed with, had we and thanks of the whede town ; and it is your duty j 
not been beholden to Brooke and Hellier. In gid- to remind them of the obligation. j 


titude therefore to those good citizens, I am, in the 
name ut the company to accuse you of great negli¬ 
gence 111 overlooking their merit who have imported 
tine and generous wine, and taken tare that it 
should not he adulterated by the rettuleis bcfoie it 
comes to the tables of plicate families, or the clubs 


“ I am, Sir your humble Servant. 

“ Tom Potii.e.” 

“ Mr. Spectator, 

“ l am a person who was long immured in a col¬ 
lege, read much, saw little ; so that I knew no more 


ot honest ielluws. I cannot imagine how a Spccta- of the world than what a lecture or a view of the 
tor inn he supposed to do his duty, without fiequent map taught me. By this means I improved in my 
i esumptiou of such subjects as concern our health, study, hut became unpleasant in conversation. By 
the first tiling to he regarded, if we have a mind to conversing generally with the dead, I grew alirust 
relish any thing else. It would therefoie very well unfit tor the society of the living; so by a long eon 
become your speUatorml vigilance, to give it in finement l contrar ted an ungainly avcision to con 
oiders to your officer for inspecting signs, th«ft m versatiou, and ever discoursed with pain to myself, 
lus march he woulif look into the itinerants who and little entertainment to others. At last l was in 
deal in provisions, and inquire where they buy theif some measure made sensiblo of my failing, and tins 
several wares. Ever since tho decease of Colly- mortification of never being spoke* to, or speaking, 
Molly-ruff, of agreeable and noisy memory, I can- unless the discourse ran u[ion books, jut me upon 
not say I have observed any thing sold in carts, or forcing myself amopgst men. I immediately affected 
carried by horse or ass, or, m line, in any moving the politest compfoy, by the frequent use of which 

market, which is not perished or pntrified; witness —-- .. .... 

the wheelbarrows of rotten raisins, almonds, tigs, » The preterite foi the participle. 
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I hoped to wear off the rust I had contracted : but, 
by an uncouth imitation of men used to act in pub¬ 
lic, I got no further than to discover I had a mind 
to appear a finer thing than I really was. 

“ Such I was, and such was my condition, when 
I became an ardent lover, and passionate admirei 
of the beauteous Belinda. Then it was that I really 
began to improve. This passion changed all my 
fears and diffidences in my general behaviour to the 
solo concern of pleasing her. I had not now to 
study the action of a gentleman ; but love possessing 
all my thoughts, made me truly be the thing 1 had 
a mind to appear. My thoughts grew free and ge¬ 
nerous ; and the ambition to be agreeable to her 1 
admired produced in my carriage a faint similitude 
of that disengaged manner ol my Belinda. The 
way we are iu at present is, that she sees my pas¬ 
sion, and sees 1 at present forbear speaking of it 
through prudential regaids. This respect to her 
she returns with much civility, aud makes niy value 
for her as little a misfortune to me as is consistent 
with discretion. She sings veiy charmingly, and 
is readier to do so at my request, because she knows 
I love her. She will dame with me ralher than 
another for the same reason. My fortune must 
alter fiom what it is. before J can speak my heart 
to her; and her circumstances aie not consulerjjhle 
enough to make up (or the narrowness of mine. 
But I write to you now, ouly to give )ou the cha¬ 
racter of Belinda, as a woman that has addless 
enough to demonstrate a gratitude to her lover, 
without giving him hopes of success in lus passion. 
Belinda has, from a great wit, governed by as great 
prudenee, and both adorned with innocence, the 
happiness of always being ready to discover her real 
thoughts. She, has many of us who now arc her 
admirers; hut her treatment of us is so just and 
proportioned to our merit towards her, and what we 
are in ourselves, that 1 protest to you I have neither 
jealousy nor hatred towards my rivals. Such is her 
goodness, and the acknowledgment of every man 
who admires her, that he thinks he ought to believe 
she will take him who best deserves her. I will not 
say that this peace among us is not owing to self- 
love, wliii h prompts each to think lnmselt the best 
deserver. I think there is something uncommon 
and woithy of imitation in this lady’s chaiacter. 
If you will please to print my letter, you will oblige 
the little fraternity of happy rivals, and m a more 
particular manner, 

“ Sir, your most humble Servant, 

T. “ Will Cymon.” 


'judge appeared to them when he pronounced their 
j sentence ; 


- They forthwith to me place 


Repairing where he judg'd them, prostrate fell 
Before him revrent, anu both confess'd 
Humbly Ihetr ('nulls, and pardon begg'd, with tear* 
Watering llte ground -— 

There* is a beauty of the same kind in a tragedy 
of Sophocles, where Qfldipus, after having put out 
his own eyes, instead of breaking his neck from the 
palace battlements (which furnishes so elegant an 
cnteitninment lor our English audience), desires 
that lie may he conducted to Mount Cithseron, in 
order to end his life in that veiy place where he 
was exposed in his infancy, and where he should 
then have died, had the will of his parents been 
executed. 

As (he author never fails to give a poetical turn 
to his sentiments, he describes iu the beginning of 
tins hook the acceptance which these their prayers 
met with in a short allegory formed upon that beau¬ 
tiful passage in holy writ, “ And another angel 
canto and sluod at the altai, having a golden censer; 
i and theic was given unto him much incense, that 
he should offer it with the prayers of all saints upon 
the golden altar, which was hcfoie the throne- and 
the smoko of the incense, which came with the 
prayers of the saints, ascended up before God.”f 

- To heaven Ihetr prayers 
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-Crudelis u tuque 

Luctus unique pavor, ot plunma moitis imago 

Viro. ,4m i u. 368. 

All parts resound with tumults, plaints, and fears. 

And grisly Death in sundry shapes appears.—D hydsx. 

Milton has shown a wonderful art in describing 
that variety of passions which arose in our first pa¬ 
rents upon the breach of the commandment that hud 
been given them. We see them gradually passing 
from the triumph of their guilt, through remorse, 
shame, despair, contrition, prayer, and hope, to a 
perfect and complete repentance. At the end of 
the tenth book they are represented as prostrating 
themselves upon the ground, tuad watering the 
earth with their tears: to which m poet joins this 
beautiful circumstance, that they offered up their 
penitential mayors on the very place where their 


Flew up, nor mis»>M the way, by envious wiikIi 
Ulown vagabond or frustrate; in they pas* d 
Dimensionless through heavenly doors, Ihen clad 
With intense, where the golden altar fum'd 
By their great l^euvssor, came in sight 
Before the Father’s throne— . 

We have the same thought expressed a second 
time in the intercession of the Messiah, which is 
conceived in very cmphatical sentiments and ex¬ 
pressions, 

Among the poetical parts of Scripture, which 
Milton has so finely wiought into this paitof lus 
narration, l must not omit that wherein Ezekiel, 
speaking of the angels who appeared to him in a 
! vision, adds, that every one had four faces, and that 
their whole bodies, and their backs, and their hands, 
i aud their wings, were full of eyes round about, 

j - -The cohort bright 

Of watchful cherubim, four fjees each 
Hud, like a double Janus, all Iheir shupo 
Spangled with eyes- 

! T he assembling of all the angels of heaven, to 
1 hear the solemn deciee passed upon man, is repre¬ 
sented in very lively ideas. The Almighty is here 
dcscnbed as remembering mercy in the midst ol 
judgment, and commanding Michael to deliver his 
message in the mildest terms, list the spirit of man, 
which was already broken with the sense of his 
guilt and misery, should fail before him: 

— Yet lest they faint 
And the sad sentence rigorously urg'd, 

For 1 behold them softon d, and with tears 
Bewailing their excess, all terror hide 

The conference of Adam and Eve is full of mov¬ 
ing jentiments. Upon their going abroad, after 
the melancholy night which tlfey had passed toge¬ 
ther, they discover the lion and the eagle, each of 

* This paragraph was not in the original paper in folio: it 
was added on the repubhcalion of the tmpers iu volumes, 
when the eighteen numbers, of which Audlson's critique on 
Paradise Lost consists, seem to have been carefully revised 
by Iheir author, and to have undergone various and cornu - 
derable alterations iu conseqncnco of his revtsol 

T Rev. vih. 3, 4 • 
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| them pursuing their prey towards the eastern gates 
of Paradise. There is a double beaut? in this inci¬ 
dent, not only as it presents great and just omens, 
which are always agreeable in poetry, but as it ex¬ 
presses that enmity which was now produced in the 
animal creation. The poet, to show the like 
changes in nature, as well as to grate his fable with 
a noble prodigy, represents the sun in an eclipse 
This particular incident has likewise a line effect 
upon the imagination of the reader, in regard to 
wbat follows; for at the same time that the sun is 
under an eclipse, a bright cloud descends in the 
western quarter of the heavens tilled with a host 
of angels, and more luminous than the sun itself. 
The whole theatre of nature is darkened, that this 
glorious machine may appear with all its lu.vtie and 
magnificence: 

-Why in the cast 

Darkness ere day's niul-cnurso ’ anil morning light 
More orient in yon western cloud that draws 
O'er the blue firmament a radiant white, 

4ml slow descends with something heavenly fiaught? 
lie err'd not for by this the heavenly bands 
Down from a sky of jusper lighted now 
In Paradise, and on a hill made halt; 

A glorious apparition- 

I need not observe how properly this author, who 
always suits his parts to the actors whom he liitm- 
duces, has employed Michael in the expulsion of 
oui hist parents fimn 1’aiadise. The aichangel on 
this occasion neither appears in his proper shape, 
nor in the familiar manner with which llapliacl, 
the sociable spit it, entei lamed the fathei of mankind 
before the fall. His person, his wart, and behaviour, 
are suitable to a gpnit ol the Invest, rank, and ex¬ 
quisitely described in the following passage: 

-Th arc hangel soon drew mgli, 

Not m Uis shape cclosti.il, but as man 
Clad In meet mini over ins hind arms 
A nnldaiy vest uf pur pie llow’d, 

Livelier than McllOn .in. or the gram 
Of S.trr.t, worn by kings and homes nlcl, 

In turn! of tiuco Ii is had dipt the woof 
His stairy holm, unbnrkl d, skew'd him prime 
In manhood where youth ended , by lus side, 

As in a gJist ung zodiac, lnmg Ihc sword, 

Satan s due dread, and n: his hand n spear 
Adam how d low , he kindly from his state 
Inclin’d not but lus coming thus decUietl. 

Eve’s' complaint, upon hearing that she was to lie 
removed from the garden of Paradise, is wonderfully 
beautiful. The sentiments are not, only proper to 
the subject, but have something in them particularly 
soft and womanish; 

Must I thus leave theo, Paradise ? Thus lease 
Tliee, native soil, lliese happy walks and shades. 

Kit haunt of gods, where 1 had hope to spend 
Quiet, though sail, the respite of that day 
That must be mortal to us both t O flowers. 

That never will in other climate grow, 

My early visitation, and my last 
At oven, which I bred up with lender hand 
From Hie first opening bud, and gave ye names' 

Who now shall roar you to the sun, or rank 
Your tribes, and water from Ihe ambrosial fount 1 
Tlicc, lastly, nuptial bower, by me adorn’d 
With what to sight or smell was sweet • from thee 
How shall I part? and whither wander down 
Into u lower world, (o this, obscure e 

And wild f How shell we brealhe in other air 
Less pure, accustomed to immortal fruits ? 

Adam’s speech abounds with thoughts which are 
equally moving, but of a more masculine and ele¬ 
vated turn. Nothing can be conceived more sub¬ 
lime and poetical than the following passage in it: 

This most afflicts me, that departing hence 
As from his face I shall be hid, depriv'd 


His blessed counfnance; here I could frequent, 

With worship, place by place where ho vouchsiff'd 
Presence divine, aud to roy sons relate, 

On this mount he appeared", under Uus tree 
Stood visible, among these pines his voice 
1 heard ; here with him at this fountain talk'd 
So many grateful altars I would rear 
Of grassy turf, and pile up every stone 
Of lustre from the brook, in memory 
Or monuments lo ages, and thereon 
Offer sweet-smelling gums and fruits and flow ra. 

In yonder nether world, where shall I seek 
IIu bright appearances, or footsteps trace i 
For though I fled lnm migry, vet recalled 
To life prolong'd and promis'd race, 1 now 
HI,idly behold though but Ins utmost skirts 
Of glory, and far off his steps adore. 

The angel aftcrwuid leads Adam to the highest 
mount of Paradise, ami lays before him a whole he¬ 
misphere, as a proper stuge for those visions which 
were to be represented on it. 1 have before ob¬ 
served iiovv the plan of Milton’s poem is, in many 
particulars, greater than that of the Iliad oi rEneid. 
Vngil’s hero, in the last of these poems, is enter¬ 
tained with a s’ght of all those who are to descend 
fiom him ; but though that episode is justly adorned 
as one of the noblest designs m the whole ASneid, 
every one must allow that this of Milton is of a 
much higher nature. Adam’s vision is not confined 
to any pai lieular tribe of mankind, but extends to 
tba#’hole species. 

In (his great leview which Adam takes of all bis 
sons and ilaughteis, the (list objects he is presented 
with exhibit to him the story of Cain and Abel, 
which is drawn together with much closeness and 
propncty ot expression. The curiosity and natural 
lion»i which .irises in Adam at the sight of the first 
dying man is touched •„lth great beauty : 

Bui hnvc T now icpn death ? Is thin the way 
1 n<u u t leturu lo native dust? () sight 
Of tenor foul, and ugly to bthoUl I 
Horrid to think, how honiblc lo (eel! 

The second vision sets before him Ihe image of 
ucatli. in a great, variety of appearances. The angel, 
to give him a general idea of those effects which Ins 
guilt had biought upon his posterity, places before 
him a laige hospital, or la/ai-house, filled with per¬ 
sons lying under all kinds uf mortal diseases. IIow 
finely has the poet (old us that the sick persons lan¬ 
guished under imgcr.ng and incurable distempers, 
by an apt and judicious use of such imaginary 
beings as those I mentioned in my last .Saturday’s 
paper 1 

Dire was Ihe tossing, deep the groans, Dvipa.r 
Tended the sick, busiest front couch to couch; 

And over them triumphant Death ins dart 
Miook, but delay d lo si like, tho' lift invok’d 
With vows, as their chief good and (nail hope. 

The passion which likewise rises in Adam on this 
occasion is veiy natural: 

Sight so deform what heart of rock could long 
llry-ey’d behold 1 Adorncuuld not. Hut wept 
’l bo' not of woman bora, compassion quell’d 
His best of man, and gaie him up to tears. 

The discourse between the angel aud Adum which 
follows, abounds with noble morals. 

As there, is nothing more delightful in poetry than 
a contrast and opposition of incidents, the author, 
after this melancholy prospect of death and sickness, 
raises up a scene of mirth, love, and jollity. The 
secret pleasure that steals into Adam’s heart, as he 
is intent upon this vision, is imagined with great de¬ 
licacy. I mustrffit omit the description of the loose 
feraulc troop, who seduced the sons of God, as they 
are called in Scripture. 


i 
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For that fair leniale troop thou suw'st, that secm'il 
1)1 (jodUeuvs, no blythe, so smooth, bo gay, 

Yet empty of nil good, wherein consists 
Woman's domestic honour, and chief praise , 
fired only and completed to the taste 
Of lustful appetence, to King, to dance, 

'lo dress, ami trull the tongue, ami roll the eye. 

'1 o these that sober race of men, whose In i s 
Ueltgioiu tilled them the sons of (iod, 
bhall yield up alltheir virtue, all then fume, 

Ignobly, to the trauis and to ttic smiles 
Uf these fair atheists- 

•The next vision ib of a quite contrary nature, and 
tilled with the borror.s of war. Adam at the sight of 
it melts into tears, and breaks out into that pas¬ 
sionate speech, 

—--O what are these 1 

Death’s ministers, not men, v.lio thus deal death 
Inhumanly to men, and multiply 
Ten thousandfold the sin of him who slew 
His brother. fur of whom sueh massacre 
Make they, but of their bretliren, men of men 7 

Milton to keep up an agreeable variety in Ins vi¬ 
sions, after having luised in the mmd of 1ns reader 
the several ideas of terror whicn are conformable to 
the description of war, passes on to thuso softer 
images ol tnumphs and festivals, in that vision of 
lowliness and luxury which ushers in the llood. 

As it la vibible that the poet had lus eye upon 
Ovid’s account of the universal deluge, the ropier 
may observe with how much judgment he has 
avoided every thing that is redundant or piiculc in 
the Latin poet. We do not here see the. wolt swim¬ 
ming among the sheep, nor any of those wantun 
imaginations which Seneca found fault with, as un¬ 
becoming this gieat catastrophe of nature. If our 
poet has imitated that verse in which Ovid tells us 
that there was nothing hut sea, and that this sea had 
no shore to it, he has not set the thought in such a 
light as to incur the censutc which critics have passed 
upon it. 'The latter pait of that verse in Ovid is idle 
and superfluous, but just and beautiful in Milton. 

J&tnque mare et lollui nullum discretion babcbmit, 

Nil nisi pontus erat, Ueurant quoque littorn ponto. 

Uvio, Metaui l 2S1. 

Now seas and earth wore in confusion lost, 

A world o( waters, and without a coast —Drycrx. 

-Sea cover’d sea. 

Sea without shore--- Milton 

In Milton tho former part of the description does 
not forestat the latter. How much more gieat and 
solemu on this occasion is that which follows in oui 
English poet, 

-And in their palaces, 

Where luxury late reign’d, sea-mounters whelp d 
And stabled- 

than that tn Ovid, where we are told that the sea- 
t alf lay m those places where the goats were used 
to browse 1 The reader may find several other pa¬ 
rallel passages in the Latin and English description 
of the deluge, wherein our poet has visibly the ad¬ 
vantage. The sky’s being overcharged with clouds, 
the descending of the rains, the rising of the seas, 
and the appearance of the rainbow, arc such descrip¬ 
tions as every one must take notice of. The cir¬ 
cumstance relating to Paradise is so finely imagined, 
and suitable to the optnious of many learued authors, 
thai I cannot forbear giving it a place in this paper, 

-Then shall this mount 

Or Paradise, by might of waves, be mov’d 
Out of his place, push’d by the homed flood ; 

With all bis verdure spell’d, und trees adrift 
Down the great river lo th’ opening gulf. 

And there take root; an island calt and bare, 

’l he huunt of teals and ores and sea-mews* clang 


The transition which the poet makes from the vi¬ 
sion of the deluge, to the concern it occasioned in 
I Adam, is exquisiiely graceful, and copied alter Vir¬ 
gil, though the first thought it introduces is lather 
| m the spn it of Ovid : 

How didst llinu gneve then, Adum, to behold 
I r l he cud of .ill thy offspring, end so Bad, 

■ Depopulation! Thee another Hood, 

Of tean and sartow, a Hood, thee also drown’d, 

Ana sunk time as thy sons • till gently rear'd 
By lh’ angel, on thy feet thou stood st at last, 

Tho’ i jiuluitless, us when a father mourns * 

His children all m view destroy'd at onee. 

I have been the more particular in my quotations 
out of the eleventh book of Paradise Lost, because 
it is uot generally reckoned among the most shining 
books ol this poem; for which reason the reader 
might be apt to overlook those many passages in it 
w inch deseive our adiniiation. The eleventh and 
twelfth aie indeed built upon that, single circum¬ 
stance lit the removal of our hist parents iroin Para¬ 
dise ; but though this is not m itself so great a sub¬ 
ject as that in most of the foregoing books, it is 
extended and dtveisified with so many surprising 
incidents and pleasing episodes, that these two last 
books can hy no means be looked upon as unequal 
parts ol 1 iiis divine poem. I must lurther add, that 
had not Milton represented our lust parents as driven 
out ol Paradise, his fall of man would not have been 
complete, and consequently his action would have 
been imperfect.—L. 
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-Nnwbuv atque 

Quadrigis petimus bene viverc-—Hon 1 Kp u. 20. 

AnxioU'i through seas and laud to search for rest. 

Is bu 1 laborious idleness ui best—F rancis 

“ Mm. SPECTATOR, 

“A i.Aiiv of my acquaintance, for whom I have 
too much respect to he easy while she is domo an 
mdi-cieet aition, has given occasion to tins Double. 
She is a widow to whom the indulgence of a tender 
husband has intrusted I lie management uf a very 
great fortune, and a son about sixteen, both which 
she is extremely fond of. The boy has parts ol the 
middle sue, neither shming nor despicable, and has 
passed the common exerases of his years with toler¬ 
able advantage, but is withal what you would call a 
forward youth : by the help of this last qualification, 
winch selves as a varnish to all the rest, he is enabled 
to make the best use of his learning, and display it 
at full length upon all occasions. Last summer he 
distinguished himself two or three times very re¬ 
markably, by puzzling the vicar before an assembly 
of most of the ladies tn the neighbourhood; and 
from such weighty considerations as those, as it too 
often unfortunately tails out, the mother is become 
invincibly persuaded that her son is a great scholar; 
and that to chain him down to the ordinary methods 
of education, with others of bis age, would be to 
cramp his faculties, and do an irreparable injury to 
his wonderful capacity. 

“ i happened to visit at the house last week, and 
missing tho young gentleman at the tea-table, where 
he seldom fails to othetate, could not upon so extra¬ 
ordinary a circumstance avoid inquiring after him. 
My lady told me be was gone out with her woman, 
m order to make some preparation for their equi¬ 
page ; for that she intended very speedily to carry 
him to * travel.’ The oddness of the expression 
shocked me a littlo; however, I lodn recovered my- 
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self enough to let her know, that all I was willing 
ta understand by it was, that she designed this sum¬ 
mer to show her son his estate in a distant county, 
in which be had never yet been. But she'soon took 
care to rob me of that agreeable mistake, and let 
me into the whole affair. She enlarged upon young 
master’s prodigious improvements, and his compre¬ 
hensive knowledge of all book-learning; concluding, 
that it was now high time he should be made ac¬ 
quainted with men and things: that she had re¬ 
solved he should make the tour of France and Italy, 
but could not bear to have him out of her sight, and 
therefore intended to go along with him. 

“ 1 was going to rally her for so extravagant a 
resolution, but found myself not in a fit humour to 
meddle with a subject that demanded the most soft 
and delicate touch imaginable. I was afraid of 
dropping something that might seem to bear hard 
either upon the son’s abilities, or the mother’s dis¬ 
cretion, being sensible that in both these cases, 
though supported noth all the powers of reason, I 
should, instead of gaming her ladyship over to my 
opinion, only expose myself to her discsteem : I 
therefore immediately de.ermiued to refer the whole 
matter to the Spectator. 

“ Whi n I came to relied at night, as my custom 
is, upon the occurrences of the day, I could not hut 
believe that tins humour of carl) mg a hoy to travel 
in his mother's lap, and that upon a pretence of 
learning men and things, is a case of an cxtiaordi- 
uary nature, and carnes on it a peculiar stamp of 
folly. L did not i('member to have met with its pa¬ 
rallel within the compass of my observation, though 
I could call to iniiu! some not ektremely unlike it. 
Fiona hence my thoughts took occasion to ramble 
into the general notion of travelling, as it is now 
made a part of education. Nothing is more fre¬ 
quent than to take a lad from grammar and taw, 
and, under the tuition of some poor scholar, who is 
willing to he banished for thuty pounds a year and 
a little victuals, send him cn nig and snivelling into 
foreign countnes. Thus he spends las time as 
children do at puppet-shows, and with much the 
same advantage, in staling and gajung at an 
amazing variety of strange things; strange indeed 
to one who is not piepaicd to cumprehcud the ma¬ 
sons and meaning of them, whilst he should he lav¬ 
ing the solid foundations of knowledge in his mind, 
and furnishing it with just rules to d'rect lus future 
progress in life under some bkiltul master ot the art 
of instruction. 

“ Can there be a more astonishing thought in na¬ 
ture, than to consider how men should fall into so 
palpable a mistake? It iB a large field, and may 
very well exercise a sprightly genius; but I do not 
remember you have yet taken a turn in it. I wish. 
Sir, you would make people understand, that ‘travel’ 
is really the last step to he taken in the institution 
of youth ; and that to set out with it, is to begm 
where they should end. 

“ Certainly the true end o. visiting foreign parts 
is to look into their customs and policies, and ob¬ 
serve in what particulars they excel or come short 
of our own; to unlearn some odd peculiarities m 
our manners, and wear off such awkward stiffnesses 
and affectations in our behaviour, as may possibly 
have been contracted from constantly associating 
with one nation of meD, by a more free, general, 
and mixed conversation. But how can any of these 
advantages be attaiued by one who is a mere 
stranger to the customs and policies of his native 
country, and has not yet fixed in his mind the first 


i principles of manners and behaviour? _ To endea¬ 
vour it, is to build a gaudy structure without any 
foundation; or, if I may be allowed the expression, 
to work a rich embroidery upon a cobweb 

“ Another end of travelling, "which deserves to be 
considered, is the improving our taste of the best 
authors of antiquity, by seeing the places where 
they lived, and of which they wrote: to compare . 
the natural face of the country with the descriptions 
they have given us, and observe how well the pic¬ 
ture agrees with the original. This must certainly 
be a most charming exercise to the mmd that is 
rightly turned for it; besides that it may in a good 
measure be made subservient to morality, if the 
person is capable of diawing just conclusions con¬ 
cerning the uncertainty of human things, from tho 
ruinous alterations time and barbarity have brought 
upon so many plates, cities, and whole couutries, 
which make the most illustrious figures in history. 
And this hint may be not a little improved by exa- 
minnuf cvery spot of ground that we find cdelnated 
as the scene of some famous action, or lctairmig 
any footsteps of a Cato, Cicero, or Brutus, or some 
such great virtuous man. A nearer view of any 
such pai titular, though really little and trifling m 
itself, may serve the more powerfully to waun a 
gei^ipus nnrid to an emulation of their vntues, and 
a Sluter ardency of ambition to imitate their 
bright examples, if it comes duly tempered and pre¬ 
pared foi the impression. But this I believe you 
will hardly think those to be, who arc so far from 
entering into the sense, and spirit of the ancients, 
that they do not yet understand their language with 
any exactness.* 

“ But 1 have wandered from my purpose, which 
was'otily to desire you to save, if possible, a fond 
English mother, and mother’s own son, from being 
shown a ridiculous spectacle through the most po¬ 
lite pari of Europe. Piay tell them, that though 
to he sea-sick, or jumbled in an outlandish stage- 
<oath, may perhaps ho healthful lor the constitution 
of the body, yet it is apt to cause such a dizziness 
in young empty heads as too otten lasts their life¬ 
time. 

“ I am, Sir, your most humble Servant, 

“ PillLlf IIoMKDltliU.” 

“ Sin, Birchiu-lane. 

*' I was married on Sunday last, and went peace¬ 
ably to bed, hut, to my surprise, was awakened 
the next morning by the thunder of a set of drums. 
These warlike sounds (methinks) are very improper 
in a marriage-concert, and give great offence; they I 
seem to insinuate, that the joys of this state are j 

* The following paragraph, in the first edition of this paper 
in folio, whether written originally by the Earl of Hardwiekc, 
or Inserted afterw ard by SirR. Steele, w iui probably suppressed 
on the first repubhcaUon, at the request of Addison. It is re¬ 
printed hero from the Spect, hi folio. No 3fi4. 

“ I cannot quit this head without paying my acknowledgments 
to one of the most entertaining pieces this age has produced, 
for the pleasure it gave me. You will easily guess that the 
book I have in my head Is Mr. Addison's Remarks upon Italy. 
That ingenious gentleman has with so much art and judgment 
applied his exact knowledge of all the parts of classical learn¬ 
ing, to illustrate the several occurrences of his travels, that his 
work alone is a pregnant proof ot what 1 have said. Nobody 
that has a taste this way. can read him going from Rome to 
Naples, and making Horace and Sihus Itniicus his chart, bat 
he must feel some uneasiness in himsoir to reflect that he was 
not in hts retinue, I am Bure I wished It ten times in every 
page, and that not without a secret vanity to Ihlnk in what 
state I should have travelled the Apptan road, with Horace 
for a guide, and in company with a countryman of my own, 
who, of ail men living, knows best how to follow his steua" 
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short, and that jars ami discord soon ensue. I fear 
they have been ominous to many matches, and 
sometimes proved a prelude to a battle in ttie honey¬ 
moon. A nod from you may hush them; therefoie, 
pray, Sir, let them be silenced, that for the future 
none but soft airs may usher in the morning of a 
bridal night; which will he a favour not only to 
those who come after, but to me, who can still sub¬ 
scribe myself, 

“ Your most humble, 

“ and most obedient Scivunt, 

“ 110Hl[s' BmLIJ&KOOM.’ 

“ Mr. Spectatob, 

“ I am one of that sort of women whom the gayer 
part of our sex are apt to call a prude. But to show 
them that I have a very little regard to their raillery, 
I shall be glad to see them all at the Amoious H nlow, 
or the Wanton Wije, which is to he acted for the 
benefit of Mrs. Porter, on Monday the 28th instant. 

I assure you I can laugh at an amorous widow, or 
wanton wife, with as little temptation to imitate 
them, as I could at any other vicious character. 
Mis. Porte r obliged me so very much in the exqui¬ 
site sense she seemed to have of the honouiable 
sentiments and noble passions in the character of 
Heimione, that I shall appear in her befuciJugat a 
comedy, though I have no gteat relish for ai^en- 
tertainments where the mirth is not seasoned with 
a reitain seventy, which ought to recommend it to 
people who pretend to keep reason and authority 
over all their actions. I am. Sir, 

“ Your frequent Reader, 

T. “ At/l AMtltA.” 

No. 300.] TUESDAY, APB II. 29. 1712. 

Vere magi*. quui vere calor refill osailius- 

Vise Georg in 272 

Bat most in spring the kindly spring implies 

Reviving koai, ami kindles genial liras. 

All.u Tie 

Flush'd by the spirit of the genial year, 

Be greatly ( autiou* of your shrimp hearts 

'Imivisos's Spung, 160, Are 

The author of the Menagiana acquaints us, that ! 
discoursing one day with several ladies of quality ! 
about the effects of the month of May, which infuses 
a kindly warmth into the earth, and all its inhabi¬ 
tants, the Marchioness of S——, who was one of 
the company, told him, that though she would pro¬ 
mise to he chaste in every month besides, she could 
not engage for herself in May. As the beginning 
therefore of this month is now very near, 1 design 
this puper for a caveat to the fair sex, and publish 
it before April is quite out, that if any of them 
should be caught tripping, they may not pretend 
they had not timely notice. 

I am induced to this, being persuaded the above- 
mentioned observation is as well calculated for our 
climate as for that of France, and that some of our 
Biitisb ladies are of the same constitution with the 
French marchioness. 

I shall leave it among physicians to determine 
what may he the cause of such an anniversary in* 
clmatum; whether or no it is that the spirits, after , 
having been as it were frozen or congealed by win¬ 
ter, arc now turned loose, and set a rambling ; or ' 
that the gay prospects of fields and meadows, with 1 
the courtship of the birds in every bush, naturally 
unl end the mind, and soften it to pleasure : or ’ 
that, as some have imagined, a woman is prompted , 


by a kind of instinct to throw herself on a bed of 
flowers, and uot to let tho-e beautiful couches which 
nature has provided lie useless. However it be, 
the effects of this month on the lower part of the 
sex, who act without disguise, are very visible. It 
is at this time that wo see the young wenches in a 
coimtiy parish dancing round a Maypole, which 
one of our learned antiquaries supposes to be a relic 
of a certain pagan worship that I do not think fit to 
mention. 

It is likewise on the first day of this month that 
we see the ruddy milkmaid exerting herself in o 
I most sprightly manner under a pyiannd of silver 
tankards, and like the virgin Tarpeia,* oppressed 
by the costly ornaments which her benefactors lay 
upon her. 

1 need not mention the ceremony of the gieen 
gown, which is also peculiar to this gay season. 

The same periodical love-lit spreads ihiough the 
whole sex, as Mr. Diydeu well observes in his de¬ 
scription ot this merry month. 

For thro, sweet month, tile proves green liv'ries wear, 

II not the first, the fairest of the year. 

For thee the Grices lead the (lancing hours, 

And nature's ready pencil paints the flowers 
The sprightly May eoimnmids our yoirlh to keep 
r J he vigils of her night, ami breaks iheir sleep, 

Kach gentle breast with kindly warmth she move*, 

Implies new flames, revives extinguish'd loves 

Accordingly, among the works of the great mas¬ 
ters m painting, who have (haw n this genial season 
of the year, we often observe Cupids confused with 
Zephyrs, flying up and down promiscuously in seve- j 
ral parts of the picture. I cannot but add from my j 
own experience, that about this tunc of the year | 
love-letters come up to me m great numbers, from I 
all quarters of the nation. I 

I received an epistle in particular by the last post 
| from a Yorkshire gentleman, who makes heavy 
I complaints of one Zciinda, whom it seems lie has 
com ted unsuccessfully these three years past. He 
| tells me that he designs to try her this May ; and 
| if he does not carry his point, he will never think of 
hei more. 

Having thus fairly admonished the female sex, 
and laid befoie them the dangers they are exposed 
to in tins critical month, I shall in the ilex’, place 
lay down some rules and directions for their better 
avoiding those calentures which are so very frequent 
in this season. 

In the first place, I would advise them never to 
venture abroad in the fields, but in the company of 
a parent, a guaidian, or some other sober discieet 
pel son. I have before shown how apt they aic to 
trip in the flowery meadow; and shall further ob¬ 
serve to them, that Proserpine was out a-maymg 
when she met with that fatal adventure to which 
Milton alludes when he mentions— 

- - ■ —That fair field 
Of Enna, where Proserpine guth ring flower*, 

Herself a fuircr flower, by gloomy Du 
Was gather'd — 

Since 1 am got into quotations, I shall conclude this 
heall with Virgil 5 advice to young people, while 
they arc gathering wild strawberries and nosegays, 
that .they should liovc a caie of the snake m the 
grass. 

In the second plate, I cannot but approve those 
prescriptions which our astrological physicians give 
in their almanacs for this month ; such as are “ a 

* T. Uvli Hist Dee. 1. lib 1 e»P- ih 
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spare and simple diet, with a moderate use of phle¬ 
botomy,” 

Under this head of abstinence 1 shall also advise 
my fair readers to be in a particular manner care¬ 
ful how they meddle with romances, chocolate, 
novels, and the like inflatners, which l look upon as 
very dangerous to be made use of during this great 
carnival of nature. 

As I have often declared that I have nothing 
more at heart than the honour of my dear country¬ 
women, I would beg them to consider, whenever 
their resolutions begin to fail them, that there are 
but one and-thirty days of tins soft season, and that 
if they can but weather out this one month, the rest 
ot the year will be easy to them. As for that part 
of the fair sex who stay in town, I would advise 
them to be particularly cautious how they give them¬ 
selves up to their most innocent entertainments. Jt 
they cannot forbear the playhouse, I would recom¬ 
mend tragedy to them rather than comedy ; and 
should think the puppet-show much safer for them 
than the opera, all the while the sun is in Genum. 

The reader will observe, that this paper is written 
for the use of those ladies who think it worth while 
to war against nature in the cause of honour. As 
for that abandoned crew, who do not think virtue 
worth contending for, but give up their reputation 
at the first summons, such warnings and premoni¬ 
tions aie thrown away upon them. A piustitutc is 
the same easy creatine in all months of the year, 
„nd makes no difference between May and Decem¬ 
ber.—X. 

No. 30€.] WEDNESDAY, APRIL 30, 1712. 

Pone me pigns ubi nulla e.nnpls 
Arbor tesnva recreatur aura. 

Dulcc riilentem l.al.igen amabo, 

Dulcc loipirnlcm—H ob 1 Od \xn 17 
Set me whereon some pathless plain 
The swaithy Afm ans complain, 

To see (lie chariot nl the sun 
So near the seniihuu; country tun. 
r J tie burning /one, the fro/.tn isles, 

Shall hear musing of Celia's smiles. 

All cull!, Inti in her breast, I will cle-.poe. 

And dare all lit at, but that of Cuba a eves. 

ltoseoMMOV 

Tiikhe ore such wild inconsisfcruies in (he 
thoughts of a man in love, that I have often reflected 
there can be no reason for allowing lum more li¬ 
berty than others possessed with frenzy, but that his 
distemper has no malevolence in it to any mortal. 
That devotion to his mistress kindles m lus mind a 
general tenderness, which exerts itself towards pveiy 
object as well us his fair one. When this passion 
is represented by writers, it is common with them to 
endeavour at certain quaintnesscs and turns of ima¬ 
gination, which aie apparently tbe work of a mind 
at ease; but the men of true taste can easily dis¬ 
tinguish the exertion of a mind which overflows 
with tender sentiments, and the labour of one which 
is only describing distress. In performances of this 
kind, the most absurd of all things is to bo witty ; 
every scntimcDt must grow out of the occasion, and 
be suitable to the circumstances of the charatter. 
Where this rule is transgressed, the humble sorvant 
in all the fine things he says, is but showing his mis-S 
tress how well he can dress, instead of saying how 
well ho loves. Lace and drapery is as much a man, 
as wit and turn is passion. 

“ Mb. Spectator, 

" The following verses are a translation of a Lap- 


land love song, which I met with in Scheffer’s his¬ 
tory of that country.* I wn* agreeably surprised 
to find a spirit of tenderness and poetry in a region 
which i never suspected for delicacy. In hotter 
climates, though altogether uncivilized, I had not 
wondered if I had found some sweet wild notes 
among the natives, where they live in groves of 
oranges, and hear the melody of birds about them. 
But a Lapland lyric, breathing sentiments of love 
and poetry, not unworthy old Greece or Rome ; a 
regular ode from a climate pinched with frost, and 
cursed with darkness so great a part of the year; 
where it is amazing that the poor natives should get 
food, or be tempted to piopagatc their species—this, 

I confess, seemed a greater miracle to me than the 
famous stories of their drums, their winds, and en¬ 
chantments. 

“ I am the bolder m commending this northern 
song, because I have faithfully kept to the senti¬ 
ments, without adding or diminishing ; and pretend 
to no gieater praise trom my translation, than they 
who smooth and clean the furs of that country which 
have suffeied by carriage. The numbers in the 
original arc as loose and unequal os those in which 
the Bulish ladies sport their Pindarics; and per¬ 
haps the fairest of them might not think it a disa¬ 
greeable piesent from a lover. But I have ventured 
to liWd it in stricter measures, as being more proper 
for our tongue, though peiliaps wilder graces may 
better «uit the genius of the Lapoman language. 

“ It will ho necessary to imagine, that the author 
of this song, not having the liberty of visiting his 
mistress ul her lather’s house, was in hopes of spy¬ 
ing her at a distance m the fields . 

, Thau rising sun whose gladsome ray 
Invites my Fair to rural play. 

Dispel the rmsi, and clear the skies, 

And bring mj Orra to iny eyes. 

Ota * were I sure my dear to view. 

1 d climb that pine-lroe s topmost bough 
Aloft in .nr that cjuiv ring plays. 

Ami round and round fur ever gaze 

My Orrn Moor, where art thou laid 7 
VCha! wood conceals my sleeping maid ? 

Vast by the rools enrag'd I'll iciir 
The trees that tilde my premia d fair. 

Oh ! I could rule the clouds and skies. 

Ol on the raven s pinions rise ! 

Ye Btmks, ye swans, a moment stay. 

Anil wnft a lover on lus way I 

My bliss too long my lirtde denies, 

Apace the wasting summer Hies : 

Nor yet the wintry blasts I tear. 

Not storms or night shall keep me here 

TV hat may for strength with steel compare? 

Oh! love has fetters stronger far ? J 

By bolts of steel are Unihs confin d { 

But cruel Jove enchains the mind. • 

No longer then perplex thy breast- 

When iboughls torment the first are best, , 

'Tls mad to go, T is death to stay. 

Away to Orra 1 haste aw ay 1 

“ Mr, Spectator, April the 10th. 

“ I am one of those despicable creatures called a 
chamber-maid, and have lived with a mistress for 
some time, whom I love as my life, which has made 
my duty and pleasure inseparable. My greatest 
delight has been in being employed about her per¬ 
son ; and indeed she is very seldom out of humour 
for a woman of her quality. But here lies my com¬ 
plaint, Sir. To bear with me is all the encourage¬ 
ment she is pleased to bestow upon me; for sbo 
gives her cast-uff clothes from me to other* • some 

* 1 his Lapland love soni; Is ascribed to Mr Ambrose Phillips. 
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she is pleased to bestow in the house to those that 
neither want nor wear them, and some to hangers 
on that fiequcnt the house daily, who come dressfcd 
out in them. This, Sir, is a very mortifying sight 
to me, who am a little necessitous for clothes, and 
love to appear what I am; and cause® an uneasi¬ 
ness, so lhat I cannot serve with that cheerfulness 
as formerly ; which my mistress takes notice of, and 
calls cdvv and ill-temper at seeing others preferred 
before me My mistress has a younger sister lives 
in the house with her, that is some thousands below 
her in estate, who is continually heaping her favours 
cm her maid ; so that she can appear every Sunday, 
for the first quarter, in a frpsli suit of clothes of her 
miMress’s giving, with all othei things suitable. All 
this I see without envying, but not without wishing 
niv mistress would a little consider what a discou¬ 
ragement it is to me to have my perquisites divided 
between fawners and jobbers, which others enjoy 
entne to themselves. I have spoken to my mis¬ 
tress, hut to little purpose; 1 have desired to be 
diseharged (for indeed 1 fret myself to nothing), 
but that she answers with silence I beg, Sir, your 
direction what to do, tor I am tully resolved to fol¬ 
low your counsel; who um 

“ Your adinner and humble Servant, 

“ Const antia Comb-bkusm- 

“ 1 beg that you will jiut it in a better diess, and 
let it come abroad, that my mistress, who is an ad¬ 
mirer ol your speculations, may sec it.’ 1 —T. 
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-I’entura parcilo chart®—Jvv Sat i 18 

In inert y spare us. when we do our best 
To make as mut h waste paper as the rest 

I have often pleased myself with considering the 
two kinds of benefits which accrue to the public 
from these my speculations, and which, were I to 
speak after the manner of logicians, 1 would distin¬ 
guish into the material and the formal. By the 
latter I understand those advantages which my 
readers receive, as their minds arc either improved 
or delighted by those my daily labours ; but having 
already several times descanted on my endeavours 
in this light, I shall at present wholly confine my¬ 
self to the consideration of the former. By the 
word material, I mean those benefits which arise to 
the public from these my speculations, as they con¬ 
sume a consideiable quantity of our paper-manu¬ 
facture, employ our artisans in punting, and find 
business for great uumbers of indigent persons. 

Our paper-manufacture takes into it seveial mean 
materials, which could be put to no other use, and 
affords work for several hands in the collecting of 
them which arc incapable of any other employment. 
Those poor retailers, whom we see so busy in every 
street, deliver in their respective gleanings to the 
merchant. The merchant carries them in loads to 
the paper-mill, where they pass through a fresh set 
of hands, and give life to another trade. Those who 
have mills on their estates, by this means consider- j 
ably raise their rents; and the whole nation is in a 
great measure supplied with a manufacture for which 
formerly she was obliged to her neighbours. 

The materials are no sooner wrought into paper, 
but they are distributed among the presses, where 
they again set innumerable artists at work, and fur¬ 
nish business to another mystery. From hence, ac- 
• cordingly as they are stained with news or polities 


j they fly tlnough the town m Post men, Post-boys, 

| Daily Courants, Reviews, Medleys, and Examiners. 
Men, women, and children, contend who shall be 
' the first bearers of them, knd get their daily suste- 
I nance by spreading them. In short, when I trace 
; in my mind a bundle of rags to a quire of Spectators, 

I I find so many hands employed m every step thev 
take through their whole progress, that while I am 
wilting a Spectator, I fancy myself providing bread 
] for a multitude. 

! If I do not take care to obviate some of my witty 
l readers, they will he apt to tell me, that my paper, 
after it is thus printed and published, is still benefi¬ 
cial to the public on several occasions. I must con¬ 
fess I have lighted my pipe with my own works for 
this twelvemonth past. My landlady often sends up 
her little daughter to desire some of my old Spec¬ 
tators, and has tiequently told me that the paper 
they are printed on is the best in the vvoild to wrap 
spice m. They likewise make a good foundation 
lor a mutton-pie, us 1 have more than ouce expe¬ 
rienced, and were very much sought for last Christ¬ 
mas by the whole neighbouihood. 

It is pleasant enough to consider the changes that 
a linen fragment undergoes, by passing through the 
several hands above mentioned. The finest pieces 
of Holland, when worn to tatteis, assume a new 
whiteness mote beautiful than the first, and often 
return in the shape ot letters to their native countrv. 

A lady’s shift may be metamorphosed into billets- 
doux, and come into ner possession a second tune. 

A licuu may peruse his cravat after it is worn out, 
with gieater pleasure and advantage than ever he 
did in a glass hi a word, a piece of cloth, after 
having officiated for some years as a towel oi a nap¬ 
kin, may by this means be raised fioin a dunghill, 
and become the most valuable piece ol furmtuie in 
a prince’s cabinet. 

The politest nations of Europe have endoavon)ed j 
to vie with one another for the reputation of the 
finest printing. Absolute governments, as well as 
icpuhlics, have em ouraged an art which seems to 
be the noblest and most beneficial that was ever in- 
1 vented among the sons ot men. The present Kmg 
of France, in his pursuits after gloiy, has particu¬ 
larly distinguished himself by the piomotingof this 
useful art, insomuch that several books have been 
printed in the Louvre at his own expense, upon 
which he sets so great a value, that he considers 
them as the noblest presents he can make to foreign 
j princes and ambassadors. If we look into the com¬ 
monwealths of Holland and Venn e, we shall find 
that in this paititular they have made themselves 
I the envy of the greatest monarchies. Elzevir and 
Aldus aie more frequently mentioned than any pen¬ 
sioner of the one, or doge of the other. 

The several presses which arc now in England, 
and the great encouragement which has been given 
to learning for some years last past, has made our 
own nation as glorious upon this aecount, as for its 
late triumphs and conquests. The new edition 
which is given us of Cmsar’s Commentaries* has 
already been taken notice of in foreign gazettes, 
and.is a work that does honour to the English press. 

It is no wonder that an edition should be very cor¬ 
rect which has passed through the hands of one of 
the most accurate, learned, and judicious writers 
this age has produced. The beauty of the paper, 
of the character, aud of the several cuts with which 
this noble work is illustrated, makes it the finest 

* A most beautiful edition of Caesar’s Memoirs, published 
about this time m folio, by Dr. Samuel Clarke 
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book that I have ever seen ; and is a true instance 
of the English genius, which, though it does not 
come the first into any art, generally carries it to 
greater heights than any other country in the world 
I am paitieularly glad that this author cort.es lrotn 
a British printing-house in so great a magnificence, 
as he is the first who hus given us any tolerable ac¬ 
count of our country. 

My illiterate leaders, if any such thpre are, will 
he surprised to hear me talk of learning as the gloiy 
of a nation, and of printing as an art that gains a 
reputation toft people among whom it flounshes. 
When men’s thoughts arc taken up with avarice 
and ambition, they cannot look upon any thing as 
great or valuable which does not bring with it an 
extraordinary power or interest to the person who 
is concerned in it. But as 1 shall never sink this 
paper so far as to engage with Goths and Vandals, 
1 shall only regard such kind of reasoners with that 
pity which is due to so rieplotablu a degree of stu¬ 
pidity and ignorance.—I,. 


No, 368.] FRIDAY', MAY 2, 1712. 

Nos cleceli.it 

Lahore ubt esset ahepns in lucom edilus, 

Humancc vita* viiria rcjiul.iiitt - mala *. 

| At epu Ubores morie timsM-tgraves, 

Omiies unneos l.iude el Lelitia exequi 

humr apuil Tci.i. 

When first an mfnnt diaivi the vital uir. 

Ultinous gi let shi'UM welcome him toe are; 

But joj oil ■■(it ci tile s concluding scene atiend, 

Aiul moth tie kept to gi tee a dying fuend 

As the Spectatoi is in a kind a paper of news 
I from the natuial wmld, as others are tiom (he busy 
and politic pait of mankind, I shall lianslale the 
following letter, written to an eimncut French gen¬ 
tleman in this town iiom Fans, winch gives us the 
exit of a heroine who is a pattern of patience and 
generosity. 

“ Srit, Pans, A pul 18, 1712, 

“ It is so tnanv veats since you lett your native 
country, that I am to tell you the dial alters of join 
nearcit relations as much as if you were an utter 
stranger to them. The occasion of this is to give 
you an account of the death of Madame de Yillacerfe, 
whose depaituie out of this life I know not whether 
I a man of jour philosophy will call unfortunate or 
not, since it was attended with some circumstances 
as milch to be desired as to be lamented. She was 
her whole life happy cn an uninterrupted health, and 
was always honoured for an evenness of temper and 
greatness of mind. On the 10th instant that lady 
was taken with an indisposition which confined liei 
to her chamber, hut was such as was too slight 
to make her take a sick bed, and yet too grievous 
to admit of any satisfaction in being out of it. It 
is notoriously known that some years ago Monsieur 
Festeau, one of the most console)able surgeons in 
Pans, was despeiately in love with this lady. Her 
quality placed her above any application to her on 
the account of his passion; but as a woman always 
has somo regard to the person whom she believes to 
be her real admirer, she now took it in her^iead 
(upon advice of her physicians to lose some of her 
blood) to send for Monsieur Festeau on that occtS- 
sion. I happened to be there at that time, and my 
near relation gavi me the privilege to be present. 
As soon as her arm was stripped bare, and ho began 
to press it in order to raise the vein, his colour 
changed, and I observed him seized with a euddeu 
tremor, which made me take the liberty to speak of 
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it to my cousin with some apprehension. She smiled 
and said, she knew M. Festeau had no inclination 
to do her injury. Ho seemed to recover himself, 
and smiling also, proceeded in his work. Imme¬ 
diately after (lie operation, he cried out that he was 
the most unfortunate of all melt, for that he han 
opened an artery instead of a vein. It is as impos¬ 
sible to expiess the artist’sdittiac turn us the patient’s 
composure. I will not dwell on little circumstances, 
but go on to luform you, that within three days’ 
lime it was thought necessary to take off her arm, 
She was so far tiom using Festeau as it would be 
natural to one of a lower spirit to treat him, that 
she would not let him be absent i'inm any coosulla-, 
tion about her present condition, and on every oc¬ 
casion asked if he was satisfied in the measures that 
were taken about her. Before this last operation 
she ordered her will to be diawn, and, after having 
been about a quarter of an hour oloue, she bid the 
surgeons, of whom poor l'esteau was one, go on in 
their woik. I know not howto give you the terms 
of art, but there appeared such symptoms after the 
amputation of her arm, (hat it was visible she tould 
not live four-und-twenty hours. Her behaviour was 
so magnanimous throughout this whole affair, that 
I was particularly curious in taking notice of what 
passed as her late approached nearer and neaier, 

I and took notice of what she said to all about her, 
particulaily wo-cl for word what she spoke to M. 
l'esteau, which was as follows — 

“ ‘ Sir, you give me mcxpiessiblc soirmv for the 
anguish with which I see you oveiwhelmed. I am 
icmoved to all intents and purposes from the mte- 
icsts of human life, therefore I am to begin to flunk 
like one wholly unconcerned m it. 1 do not con 
snler you as one by whose error I have lost my life; 
no, you are my benefactor, as you have hastened 
my eutiauce into a liappy immortality. This is my 
scMise of this accident, but the world in which you 
live may have thoughts of it to yrur disadvantage. 

I have therefore taken care to provide for you in 
my will, arid have placed you above what you have 
to fear from their ill-nature.' 

“ While this excellent woman spoke these words. 
Festeau looked as if he received a condemnation to 
die, instead of a pension for lus life. Madame dc 
Villacerie lived till eight of the clock the next night; 
and though she must have laboured under the most 
exquisite torments, she possessed her mind with so 
wonderful a patience, that one may rather say she 
ceased to breathe, than she died at tli.it hour. You, 
who had not the happiness to be personally known 
to tins lady, have nothing but to rejoice in the ho¬ 
nour you had of being related to so great merit; 
but we, who have lost her conversation, cannot so 
easily resign our owa happiness by reflection upon 
hers. 

“ I am, Sir, your affectionate kinsman, 

“ and most obedient, humble Servant, 

“ Fail. Keonacd.” 

There hardly can be a greater instance of an 
heroic mind than the unprejudiced manner in which 
this lady weighed this misfortune. The regard of 
life itself could not muke her overtook the contrition 
of the unhappy man, whose more than ordinary 
concern for her was all his guilt. It would cer¬ 
tainly be of singular use to human society to have 
an exact account of this lady's ordinary conduct, 
which was crowned by so uncommon magnanimity. 
Such greatness was not to be acquired in the lust 
article; nor is it to be doubted but it was a constant 
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practice of all that is praiseworthy, which made her | seeing the patriarch actually travelling towards the 
capable of beholding death, not as the dissolution, ! land of promise, which gives a particular liveliness 


but consummation of her life,- 


No. 369.] SATURDAY, MAY 3, 1712. 

SegmuH irritant anmioa domum per auros, 

Quiim qu.c sunt oculis subjucta fulelihus— 

lion. Ars Popt IfiO 

Whut we hear moves less than what we see,— Kos<owmgn\ 

Milton, after having represented in vision the , 
nstory of mankind to the first great period of na- j 


I to this part of the narration : 

| I see him. hut thou canst not, with what faith 

j lie leaves lus gods, his friends, nnd natne soil, 

; Ur of Chaldea, passing now ihe foru 

( To Haraii , after him a cumbrou* train 

| Of herds, and flocks, and num'rous servitude 

Not wand ring poor, but trusting all his vveullh 
With (iod, who call'd him in a land unknown. 
Canaan he now attains, I see Ins tents 
Pitc h'd about hchecliem, and the neighbouring plain 
Of Moreh , there by promise he receives. 

(iift to his progeny of all that land ; # 

From Hamath northward to the desert south- 
<T limga by their names I call, though yet uimm’d ) 


probably 
last lino 


history of mankind to the first great period of na- From Hamath northward to the desert south- 

ture, dispatihes the remaining part of it in narra- , (' illln l! 3 b V thelr " a, " U31 oal1 - yetumism'd ) 
tion. lie has devised a very handsome reason for As Virgil’s vision in the sixth jEneid probably 
the angel’s proceeding with Adam after this man- gave Milton the hint of this episode, the last lino 
ner; though doubtless the true reason was the is a tianslation of that verse where Anchises mcn- 
difficulty which the poet would hare found to have turns the names of places, which they were to bear 
shadowed out so mixed and complicated a story in hereafter: 

Visible objects. I could wish, however, that the , Hll , c turn nomina cruet, nu.ic nut sine nomine terr* 
author had done it, whatever pains it might have ; 

coat him To give my opinion freely, 1 think that 1 , , e P° p f * l3S vcr } finely represented the joy and 
the exhibiting part of the history of mankind in i ^ allm ‘ ss of heart which rises in Adam upon his iiis- 
vision, and part m narrative, is as if a history- t ' over . v of the Messiah, As he sees his day at a 
painter should put in colouis one-half of his subject, ' dlst “ ,lt0 through types and shadows, ho rejoices m 
and write down the remaining part of it. If Mil- ^ t w hen he finds the redemption ot man corn- 
ton’s poem flags any while, it is in this narration, looted, and Paiadisc again renewed, lie bieak* forth 


where m some places the duthor has been so atten- j 111 ra l 1luie au >l transmit 
five to his divinity that he has neglected his poetry, j J> goodness infinite. goodness immense' 

The narration, however, uses veiy happily on sevc- i J hat all lias good of evil shall prodiu e, &c 

ral occasions, where the subject is capable of pooh- j I have hinted in my sixth paper oil Milton, that 
cal ornaments, as particularly in Ihe confusion which | an heroic poem, according to the opinion of the 
he describes among the builders of Rabel, nnd in ! best critics, ought to end happily, and leave the 
his short sketch of the plnguesol Egypt. The storm j mind of the reader, alter having conducted it 
of hail and fire, with the darkness that overspicad ■ through many doubts and fears, sorrows and dis- 
the land for three days, are described with great \ quietudes, in a state of tranquillity and satisfaction, 
strength. The beautiful passage which follows is 1 Milton’s fable, which had so many other qualitiin- 
raiseu upon noble hints m Scripture : ! turns to recommend it, was deficient in this par'i- 


-Thus with tun wound*. 

The river dragon, tam'd, at length unbuilt* 

To let Ins sojourners depart, and oft 
Humbles his stubborn heart, hm still, as ice, 

More harden'd after thaw till in his iage 
Pursuing whom he lute dismiss d, the sea 
^wallows him with his host, but them lets pass 
As on dry land between two t rjsdal walla, 

Aw’d by the rod of Moki so to stand 
Divided- 

The rivei-dragon is an allusion to the crocodile. 


i cular. It is here therefore that the puet ha 1 - shown < 
j a most exquisite judgment, as well as the (iuest in- 
i volition, by finding out a mrlhod to supply this j 
j uatuial delect in Ins subject. Accordingly lie leaves I 
the adversary of mankind, in the lust view who h j 
lie gives us of linn, under the lowest state of morti¬ 
fication and disappointment. We see him chewing 
ashes, grovelling in the dust, and loaded with su- 
pornuraeiury pains and torments. On the contrary, 
our two iirst parents are comforted by dreams arid j 


which inhabits the Nile, from whence Egypt de-! visions, cheered with promises of salvation, and in a 
rives her plenty. I his allusion is taken from that ! manner raised to a greater happiness than that 

sublime passage in Ezekiel “ Thus saith tile Lord which they had foifcited. In slum, Satan is repre- 

Gud, Behold I am against thee, 1’haruoh, king of seated miserable in the height of Ins triumphs, and 
Egypt, the great dragon that iieth in the midst of Adam triumphant in the height of misery, 
his rivers, which hath said, My river is mine ow n, Milton’s poem ends very nobly. The last speeches 
and I have made it for myself.” Milton has given of Adam and the archangel are full of moral and 
us another very noble and poetical image in the instructive Bentiments. The sleep that fell upon 
same description, which is copied almost word for Eve, and the effects it had ill quieting the disorders 
Word out of the history of Moses : of her mind, produces the same kind of consolation 

All night he will pursue, hut his approach in the reaclel '> w1 "’ cannot peiuse the last beautiful 

Darkness defends between till morning watch. speech, which is ascribed to the mother of mankind, 

Then through Ihe fiery pillar ami the doud without a secret pleasure and satisfaction : 

God looking forth will trouble all hm host, 

And erase their chariot wheels- when, by command. whence thou return'st, and whither went'st. I know; 

Moses once more hu potent rod extends ’ *’ or f; °J is also m sleep, and dreams advise, 

Over the sea : the sea his rod obeys- Which he hath sent propitious, some great good 

On their embaUcll'd ranks the waves return, Tresaging, since, with sorrow and heart a distress 

And overwhelm their war_ ’ I Wearied, I fell -asleep, but now led on, 

t u In me is no delay-. w ith thee to go. 

As the pnncipal design of this episode was to Is to stay here, without thee here to stay. 

Rive Adatn an idea of the holy person who was to f« Jo ?o lienee unwilling thou to me 

rcmdlfltp ki.mnn t l , Art all things under beuv'n, all plucea thou, 

- ‘ nanii nature in that happiness and per- Who for my wilful orlm© art banish’d hence 

lccuon from winch it bad fallen, the poet confined This farther consolation yet secure 

himself to the line of Abraham, from whence the I carry hence; though all by me is lost, 

Messiah was to descend. The angel is described a. | uc ' h fa .r our1 ’T', onhy J T ,' ou ® h “ ' d ' 

a uescnueu as By me the promie 4 seed ahoU all restore. 
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I Tbe following lines, which conclude the poem, 
! rise iu a most glorious blaze of poetical images ami 
| expressions. 

Hehodorus ia his JEthiopics acquaints us, that 
I the motion of the gods differs from that of mortals, 
[ as the former do uot stir their feet, nor proceed step 
j by step, but slide over the surface of the earth by 
| a uniform swimming of the whole body. The reader 
; may observe with how poetical a description Milton 
has attributed the same kind of motion to the angels 
who were to take possession of Paradise; 

So spake our mother Eve; and Adam heard 
Well pleas’d, but answer'd not, for now too nigh 
Tli’ archangel stood, and from the other bill 
To their fix tl station, all m bright hi ray 
The cherubim descended , on the ground 
(diding meteorous, as evening mist 
Ilis ii from a n\er, o’er the roansh glides. 

And gathers ground fast at the lab’rers heel 
Homeward reluming. High in lront advanc'd. 

The brandish'd sword of (>od before them blaz’d 
Fierce as u comet- 

The author helped his invention in the following 
passage, by reflecting cm the behaviour ol the angel 
who in holy writ lias the conduct of Lot and his 
I family. The circumstances drawn fiom that rela¬ 
tion aic very gratefully made use of on this occasion 

In either hand the hast'nlmj angel caught 
Our lmg ring p.nonK and to th’ cuslein gate 
Led then' direct, and down the cliff as fust 
To th© Mibjci ted pi.on . then disappear’d, 

'1 hey looking back. £».c 

j The scene which our first parents are surpused 
with, upon their looking back on Paiadisc, wonder¬ 
fully stnkes the leader's imagination, as nothing 
can be more natuial than the teais they shed on 
that occasion: 

They, looking hack, all tli* eastern side beheld, 

Of Paradise, so late their happy scat, 

Wav'd over hy that flaming in ami, the gate 
With dreadful faces throng’d ami fiery arms * 

Some natural tears they dropp'd, but w ip d them soon , 

1 he world was all helore ihtm, where to choose 
Their place of rest, and Providence their guide 

j if i might presume to offer at the smallest altem- 
! tion in this divine wink, I should think the poem 
would end better with the passage here quoted, than 
1 the two verses which follow . 

| They hand m he id. with wand rm« steps and slow, 
Through Eden took their solitary way 

These two veise9, though they have their beauty, 

! full very much below the foie going passage, and rc- 
| new in the mind of the reader that anguish which 
i was pretty well laid by that consideration . 

j The world wus all before them, where to chuoso 

j Their place of rest, and Viovnleuce thin guide. 

I The number of hooks in Paradise Lost its equal 
I to those of the vEueid. Our author m his first edi¬ 
tion had divided his poem into ten books, hut after¬ 
ward broke the seventh and the eleventh each of 
them into two different books, hy the help of some 
small additions. This soeond division was made 
with great judgment, as any one may see who will 
be at the pains of examining it. It was nut done 
for the sake of 6uch a chimerical beauty as that of 
resembling Virgil in this particular, but for the Aore 
just and regular disposition of this great work. 

Those who have read Bossu, and many of tin? 
critics who have written since his t'me, will not 
pardon me if I do not find out the particular moral 
which is inculcated iu Paradise Lost Though I 
can by no means think, with the last-mentioned 
French author, that au epic writer first of all pitches 


upon a certain moral, as the ground-work and foun¬ 
dation of his poem, and afterward finds out a sto-y 
to it; 1 am hoWevrr of opinion, that no just heroic 
poem ever was or can he made, from whpnee one 
gie.lt moral may not he deduced. That which reigns 
in Milton is the most universal and most flseful that 
can he imagined. It is in shoit this, that obedience 
to the will of God makes men happy, and that dis¬ 
obedience makes them miserable This is visibly 
the moral of the punctpal fable, which turns upon 
Adam and Eve, who eontiuued in Paradise while 
they kept the command that was given them, und 
were driven out of it as soon as they had trans. 
gressed. This is likewise the moral of the principal 
episode, which shows us how an innumerable multi¬ 
tude of angels fell from their state of bliss, and were 
east into hell upon their disobedience. Besides this 
great moral, which may be looked upon as the soul 
of the fable, there ure an affinity of under morals 
which are to he drawn from the several parts of the 
poem, and which make this work more useful and 
instructive than any other poem in any language. 

Those who have criticized on the Odyssey, the 
Iliad, and zEneid, have taken a great deal of pains 
to fix the number of months or days contained m 
the ai tiou of each of those poems. If any one 
thinks it worth his while to examine this particular 
in Milton, he will find, that from Adam's first ap¬ 
pearance in the fnuith book, to Ins expulsion from 
Paradise in the twelfth, the author reckons ten days. 
As for that pait of the action which is described m 
the three Hist hooks, as it does tint pass within the 
regions of nature, 1 have helore observed that n is 
not subjci t to any cab ulatious of time. 

I have now finished my observations on a work 
whu;h does an honour to the English nation. I have 
taken a genciul view of it under these four heads— 
the fable, the characters, the sentiments, and the 
language, and made each of them the subject of a 
particular paper. I have in the next place spoken 
of the censures winch our author may incur under 
each of these heads, which I have confined to two 
papers, though I might have enlarged the number 
if I had been disposed to dwell on so ungrateful a 
subject; 1 believe, however, that the severest reader 
will not find any little fault in heroic poetry, which 
this author has fallen into, that does not come under 
one of those heads among which I have distributed 
his several blemishes. After having thus treated at 
largo of Paradise Lost, 1 could not think it sufficient 
to have celebrated this poem in the whole without 
descending to purtu ulars. I have therefore bestowed 
a paper upon each book, and endcavouicd uot only 
to prove that the poem is beautilul in general, but 
to point out its particular beauties: and, to deter-■ 
mine wherein they consist. 1 have endeavoured to 
show how some passages are beautiful bv being sub¬ 
lime, others hy being soft, others by being natuial; 
which of them are recommended hy the passion, 
which hy the moral, which by the seutmieut, and 
which by the expression. I hare likewise endea¬ 
voured to show how the gemus of the poet shines by 
a happy invention, a distant allusion, or a judicious 
imitation ; how he has copied or improved Homer 
or Virgil, and raised his own imaginations by the 
use which he has made of several poetical passages 
in Scripture, 1 might have inserted also several 
passages in Tasso, which our author has imitated : 
but, as l do uol look upun Tasso to be a sufficient 
voucher, 1 would not perplex my reader with such 
quotations as might do more honour to the Italian 
than to the English poet In short I have endea- 
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voured to particularizo those mnumerable kinds of 
beauty which it would be tedious to recapitulate, but 
which are essential to .poetry, and which maybe met 
with in the works of this great author. Ilad I 
thought, at my first engaging in this design, that it 
would have led tpc to so great a length, I believe 1 
should never have entered upon it; but the kind re¬ 
ception which it has met with among those whose 
judgment 1 have a value for, as well as the uncom¬ 
mon demands which my bookseller tells me have 
been made for these particular discourses, give me 
no reason to repent of the pains I have been at in 
composing them.—L. 


No. 370,] MONDAY, MAY 1712 

Totus muildu, ogit hutnonem 

-All (he world's a sttge, 

And all llie men and women merely playeia—hnaasriAHE 

Many of my fair readers, as well as very gay and 
well-received persons of the other sex, are extremely 
perplexed at the Latin sentences at the head of my 
speculations. I do not know whether I ought not 
to indulge them with translations of each of them 
however, I have to-day taken down from the top of 
'he stage in Drnry-lane a bit of Latin which often 
stands in their view, and signifies, that “ The whole 
world ads the player.” It is certain that if we look 
all round us, and behold the different employments 
of mankind, you hardly see one who is not, as the 
player is, in an assumed character. The lawyer 
who is vehement and loud in the cause wherein he 
knows he has not the truth of the question on his 
tide, is a player as to the personated part, but in¬ 
comparably meaner than he as to the prostitution 
of himself for hire: because the pleader’s falsehood 
introduces injustice; the player feigns for no other 
end but to divert or instruct you. The divine, whose 
passions transport him to say any thing with any 
view but promoting the interests of true piety and 
religion, is a player With a still greater imputation 
of guilt, in propoition to his depiociating a charac¬ 
ter more sacted. Consider all the different pursuits 
and employments of men, and you will find half 
their actions tend to nothing else but disguise and 
imposture; and all that is done which proceeds not 
from a man’s very self, is the action of a player, 
b'oi this reason it is that I make so frequeut men¬ 
tion of the stage. It is with me a matter of the 
highest consideration, what parts ate well or ill per¬ 
formed, what passions or sentiments are indulged or 
cultivated, and consequently what manners and 
customs aro transfused from the stage to thewoild, 

• which reciprocally imitate each other. As the 
writers of epic poems introduce shadowy persons, 
and represent vices and virtues under the characters 
of men and women; so I, who am a Spectator m the 
world, may perhaps sometimes make use of the 
names of the actors cm the stage, to represent or 
admonish those who transact affairs in the world. 
When I am commending Wilks for representing 
the tenderness of a husband and a father in Macbet'i, 
the contrition of a reformed prodigal in Hairy the 
Fourth, the winning emptiness of a young man of 
good-nature and wealth in The Trip to the Jubilee, 
the officiousness of an artful servant in the Fox, 
when thus I celebrate Wilks, I talk to all the world 
who are engaged in any of those circumstances If 
1 were to'speak of merit neglected, misapplied, or 
misunderstood, might I not say Estcourt has a great 
capacity f But it is not the interest of others who 


hear a figure on the stage, that his talents were un¬ 
derstood; it is their business to impose upon him 
what cannot become him, or keep out of his hands 
any thing in which he would shine. Were one to 
raise a suspicion of himself in a man who passes 
upon the world for a fine thing, in order to alarm 
him, one might say, If Lord Foppington was not on 
the stage (Cibber acts the false pretensions to a 
genteel behaviour so very justly), he would have 
in the generality of mankind more that would ad¬ 
mire than deride him. When we come to characters 
directly comical, it is not to be imagined wkat effect 
a well-regulated stage would have upon men's man¬ 
ners. The craft of a usurer, the absmdity of a rich 
fool, the awkward roughness of a fellow of half 
courage, the ungraceful ninth of a creature of half 
wit, might for ever be put out of countenance by 
proper parts for Dogget. Johnson, by acting Cor- 
bacdiio the other night, must have given all who 
saw him, a thorough detestation of aged avarice. 
The petulancy of a peevish old fellow, who loves and 
hates be knows not why, is very excellently per¬ 
formed by the ingenious Mr. William Penkethman 
in the Fop’s Fortune; where, in the character of Don 
Choleric Snap Sltorto de Testy, he answers iio ques¬ 
tions but to those whom he likes, and wants no ac¬ 
count of any thing from those he approves. Mr. 
Penkethman is also master of as many faces in the 
dumb scene as ran be expected from a man in the 
circumstances of being ready to perish out of fear 
and hunger. He wonders throughout the whole 
scene very masterly, without neglecting his victuals, j 
If it be, as I have heard it sometimes mentioned, a 
great qualification fur the world to follow business j 
and pleasure too, what is it m the ingenious Mr. j 
Penkethman to represent a sense of pleasure and I 
pain at the same time—as jou may see him do this j 
evening? ■ 

As it is certain that a stage ought to be wholly 
suppressed, or judiciously encouraged, while there is 
one in the nation, men turned for regular pleasure 
cannot employ their thoughts more usefullj, for the 
diversion of mankind, than by convincing them 
that it is in themselves to raise this entertainment 
to the greatest height. It would be a great im¬ 
provement, ns well as embellishment to the theatre, 
if dancing were moie regarded, and taught to all 
the actors. One who has the advantage of such an 
agrceuble girlish person as Mrs. Biekncll, joined 
with her capacity of imitation, could in proper ges¬ 
ture and motion represent all the decent characters 
of female life.An amiable modesty in one aspect 
of a dancer, and assumed confidence in another, 
a sudden joy m another, a falling-off with an impa¬ 
tience of being beheld, a return towards the audience 
with an unsteady resolution to approach them, and 
a well-arteci solicitude to please, would revive in 
the company all the fine touches of mind raised in 
observing all the objects of nffection or passion they 
had before beheld. Sifceh elegant entertainments as 
these would polish the town into judgment in their 
gratifications; and delicacy in pleasure is the first 
step people of condition take in reformation from 
vice. Mrs. Bicknell has the only capacity for tins 
soft of dancing of any on the stage; and I dare say 
all who see her performance to-morrow night, wtien 
sure the romp will do her best for her own benefit, 
will be of my mind.—T. 
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No. 371.) TUESDAY, MAY 6,1712. 

Jarnns lgitur lamias quod da saplenhbu* unui 
Kiilebat? Juv. Sat. x. 28 

And shall the sage* yotir approbation v>m, 

Whowi laughing features wore a constant g*m? 


I gueBts being a brave man, and fuller of resentment 
i than he knew bow to express, went out of the room, 
| and sent the facetious inviter a challenge in writing, 
| which, though it was afterward dropped by the in¬ 
terposition of friends, put a stop' 1 'to these ludicrous 


I shall communicate to my readers the following 
letter for the entertainment of dus day .— 

“ SlB, 


terpositiou of friends, put a stop 1- to those ludicrous 
entertainments. <■ 

“Now, sir, 1 dare say you will agreo with me, 
that as there is no moral iu these jests, they ought 
to be discouraged, and looked upon rathor as pieces 


“ You know very well that our nation is more fa- of uuluckmcss than wit. However, as it is natural 
moos for that sort of men who are called ‘ whims’ for one man to refine upon the thought of another; 
and * humorists,’ than any other couutry in the and impossible for any single person, how great so- 
worhl: for which reason,it is observed, that our ever his parts may be, to invent ail art, and bring it 
English cotnedv excels that of all other nations m to iLs utmost perfection; I shall here give you an 
j the novelty and variety of its characters. account of an honest gentleman of my acquaintance, 

“Among those innumerable sets of whims which who, upon hearing the character of the wit above* 
| ’’Ur country produces, there arc none whom 1 have mentioned, has himself assumed it, and endeavoured 
regarded with more curiosity than those who have to convert it to the benefit of mankind. He invited 
i invented any particular kind of diversion for the en- half a dozen of his fuends one day to dinner, vvhp 
tertainment of themselves and their friends. My were each of them famous for inserting several re- 
J letter shall single out those who take delight in dundunt phrases in their discourse, as ‘ D’ye hear 

j sorting a compauy that has something of burlesque me?—D’ye ace ?—That is,—And so, Sir.’ Each 

i aU( i ridicule iu its appearance. I£hall make my- of Ins guests making fiequcnt use of his particular 
self understood by the following example. One of elegance, appeared so^ndiculous to his neighbour, 
tho wits of the last age, who was a man of a good that he could not but reflect upon himself us ap. 

, estate,f thought lie never laid out hit money better pearing equally udiculous to the rest of the com- 

I than in a jest. As he was one year at the Bath, ! pany. By this means before they had sat long to- 

I observing that, in the great confluence of fine peu- gether, every one, talking with tho greatest circurn. 
i pie, there were several among them with long chins, spection, and earofully avoiding his favourite exple- 
I a part of the visage by which he himself was very five, the conversation was cleared of its reduuduu- 
| much distinguished, he invited to dinner half a score cies, and had a greater quantity of sense thong! 

1 of these remarkable persons, who had their mouths less of sound iu it. 

; in the middle of their faces. They hail no sooner “ The same well-motming gentleman took occa- 
placed themselves about the table but they began sion, at another tune, to bring together such of his 
I to stare upon one another, not being able to imagine friends as were addicted to a foolish habitual custom 
j what had brought them together, but English pro- of swbaring. In order to show them the absurdity 
verb says, of the practice, he hud recourse to the invention 

Tu merry in the bull, above mentioned, having placed an amanuensis in 

When beards wag all a private part of the room. After the second bottle. 

It proved so in the assembly I am now speaking of, ' vbl ’ a meu °t ll ' n * , ^ iei1 minds without reserve, my 
who seeing so many peaks of faces agitated with bonei>t friend began to take notice of the many so- 
eating, drinking, and discourse, and observing all n f >roua but unnecessary wonis that had passed in his 
the chins that were present meeting together very ! bou,e filllCL ’ tllL ’ lr ,lltm K dowu at tab ‘ B > and b «w 
often over the centre of the table, every one grew muth food conversation they had lost Ly giving 
sensible of the jest, and came into it with so much " a y suc 1 superfluous phrases. ‘ What a tax,’ 
good humour, that they lived in strict friendship and aa 7 s be ’ would they have raised for the poor, had 
alliance from that day forward. we l mt tbe lilws 111 execution upon one another!’ 

“ Tho same gentlemau some tune after packed Kver ? onc of them took this gentle .eproof hi good 
together a set of oglers as he called them, consisting l )art 5 u P (m , b ? ,old tliciu, that, knowing their 
of such as had an unlucky cast in their eyes. His I conversation HOU d have no secrets in it, he had 
diversion on this occasion was to see the crossbows, ! ! ),li( '" !d jt f° be tttken d ° wn in writing, and for the 
mistaken signs, and wrong connivances, that passed bl ! m ‘ mr - sakt '> wullla rcad ll to , tb<,rn - ‘ f , tb 7 P lease ‘ b 
amidst so many broken and lefracted lays of sight. Ibere " c ' re ,en 1 sbe , <it 1 s ,,f lt > iv il,;h n “S bt hav< = b ^n ' 

“ The third feast winch this merry gentleman ex- re<Wd “> twi, > bad t'^ve been those abominable 
hiluted was to the stammerers, whom he got together ^turpolatHsns I have before mentioned. Upon the 
in a sufficient body to fill his table. He had ordered read,n & of ,l >" coI< bb,od - lonkcd ra | bcr bkp * 
one of bis servants, who was placed behind a scieen, I c,,nferenc 1 c 1 fie ‘ lds fban of ra L Pn " 1,1 sbol ' b every j 
to write down their table talk, which was vow easy une trembled at himself upon hearing calmly what 
to he done without tho help of short-hand. ‘It ap. he had pronounced ftUH-Ut the heat and inadvertency 
pears by the notes which were taken, that though discourse. 

their conversation never fell, there were not above , b , a 011 y J nentlo o another occasion whereiu 
twenty words spoken during the first course; that be 171,1 , uac of the same invention to cure a differ- 
upon serving up the second, one of the compauy eIlt km< ob men, who arc the pests of all polite con- 
was a quarter of an hour in telling them* that fhe 1 versa f 10n > and murder time as much as cither of the 
ducklings aud asparagus were very good ; and that two * orl,ier > tboa K b tbe y lb < ll mole innocently—1 
another took up the same tune in declaring himself ' npail > ^ iat du ; generation of story-tellers. My 
of the same opinion. This jest did not, however, go ^ nen ‘ ^ ot t0 S ptber “bout half a dozen of hi# ac- 
off so well as either of tlie former; for one of the quamtance, who were infected with this strange 

____ ____ malady. The first day ouo of them sitting dowu 

• Democritus ~ ~ entered upon the siege,of Namur, whictr lasted till 

t VUlms. Uis lust Duke of Buckingham, and father of tho four r o’clock, their time of parting Tho second day 
lata Lady Mary Worthy Montague ; a North Briton took possession of the discourse, 

2 F 
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I which it was impossible to get out of his hands so 
, long as the company stayed together. The thiid 
day was engrossed after the same manner by a story 
of the same Jenglh. They at Jast began to reflect 
' upon this barbarous way of treating one another, 
and by this means, awakened out of that lethargy 
| with winch each of them had been seized for seve¬ 
ral yeaib. 

j “ As you have somewhere declared, that extra- 
1 ordinary and uncommon characters of makind are 
j the game which you delight in, and as I look upon 
| you to be the greatest sportsman, or, if you pleuse, 
j the Nimrod among this species of writers, 1 thought 
this discovery would not be unacceptable to you. 

I. “I am, sir, &c.” 


No. 372.] WEDNESDAY, MAY 7, 1712. 

-PurUit bn*c opprobria nobis 

Et <1ici potuisjc, el non poluis.se icfelJi. 

Ovid, Met i 759 

To hear an open slander is a curse , 

Hut not lo lnul an answer is a woisc # —Drydkn 

“ Mr. Si’lctatok, May 6, 1712. 

j “ I am sexton of the parish of Covent-garden, and 
complained to you some time ago, that as 1 was toll¬ 
ing into praycis at eleven in the morning, crowds 
of people of quality hastened to assemble at a pup¬ 
pet-show on the othei side ot the garden. I had at 
the same time a very groat disestcom for Mr. I’owell 
and his little thoughtless commonwealth, as if they 
had enticed the gentry luto those wanderings : but 
' let that be as it will, I now am convinced of the 
honest intentions of the said Mr. Powell and com¬ 
pany, and send this to acquaint you, that he has 
given all the profits winch shall arise to-morrow 
'| night by bis play to the use of the poor chanty- 
children of this palish. 1 have been informed, sir, 

; that in Holland all persons who set up any show, or 
act any stage-play, lie the actors cither of wood and 
wire, or flesh and blood, arc obliged to pay out of 
j their gams such a propoiltou to the honest and in¬ 
dustrious poor in the neighbourhood: by this means 
they make diversion and pleasure pay a tax to la¬ 
bour and industry. I have been told also, that till 
the time of Lent, in Homan Catholic countries, the 
•persons of condition administer to the necessities of 
the poor, and attend the beds of lazars and diseased 
persons. Our protestant ladies and gentlemen are 
so much to seek for proper ways of passing time, 
that they are obliged to puuchiuello for knowing 
what to do with themselves. Since the case is so, 1 
desire only you would entreat oui people of quality, 
who are not to be interrupted in their pleasure, lo 
thiuk of the practice of any moial duty, that they 
would at least fine for thijn sins, and give something 
to these poor children: a little out of their luxury 
and superfluity would atone, in some measure, for 
the wanton use of the rest of their fortunes. It 
Would not, methinks, be amiss, if the ladies who 
taunt the cloisters and passages of the playhouses 
were, upon every offence, obliged to pay to this ex¬ 
cellent institution of schools ol charity. This method 
would make offenders themselves do service to the 
public. But in the meantime I desire you would 
publish this voluntary reparation which Mr. Powell 
does our parish, for the noise he has made in it by 
the constant rattling of coaches, drum 8 , trumpets, 
triumphs, and bailies. The destruction of Troy, 


* Ic (be o^ginnl publication In folio, ll.e rnvtlo is warning 


I adorned with Highland dances, are to make up the 
entertainment ot all who are so well disposed as not 
| to forbear a light eutertamment, for no other reason 
j but that it is to do a good action, 
j “ 1 am, sir, your most humble Servant, 

| “ 11a lpu Bei.i.fry. 

“ I am credibly informed, that all the insinua¬ 
tions which a certain writer made agaiustMr. Powell 
at the Bath, are false and groundless.” 

“ Mu. Spectator, 

“ My employment, which is that of* a broker, 
leading me often into taverns about the Exchange, 
has given me occasion to observe a certain enor¬ 
mity, which I shall here submi. to your animadver¬ 
sion. In three or four of these taverns, I have, at 
diffcient times, taken notice of a precise set of peo¬ 
ple, with grave countenances, short wigs, black 
clothes, or dark camlet trimmed with black, and 
mourning gloves and hat-bands, who meet on cer¬ 
tain days at each tavern successively, and keep a 
sort ot moving club. Having oltcn met with their 
faces, and obsot^ed a certain slinking way in their 
dropping in one alter another, I had the curiosity to 
inquire into their characters, being the rather moved 
to it by their ngiccing in the smgulaiity of their 
dress; and I find, upon due examination, they ara 
a knot of parish oleiks, who have taken a fancy to 
one another, and perhaps settle the bills of mortality 
over (heir half-pints. I have so great a value and 
veneration lor any who have but even an assenting 
Amen in the service of religion, that 1 am afraid 
lest these persons should incur some scandal liy this 
practice; and would therefore have them, without 
raillery, advised to send the Florence and pullets 
home to their own houses, and not pretend to live 
as well as the overseers of the poor. 

“ I am, sir, your most humble Servant, 

“ Humphry Transfer.” 

“ Mu. Spectator, May 6th. 

“ I was last Wednesday night at a tavern in the 
city, among a set of men who call themselves ' tha 
lawyers’ dub.’ You must know, sir, this club con¬ 
sists only of attorneys; and at this meeting every 
one proposes the cause he has then in hand to the 
board, upon which each member gives his judgment 
accoidmg to the experience he has met with. If it 
happens that any one puts a case of which they have 
had no precedent, it is noted down by their clerk, 
Will (loosequill (who registers all their piocced- 
mgs) that one of them may go the next day with it 
to a counsel. This indeed is commendable, and 
ought to be the principal end of their meeting; but 
had you been there, to have heard them relate their 
methods of mauaging a cause, their manner of draw¬ 
ing out their bills, and, in short, their arguments 
upon the several ways of abusing their clientB, with 
the applause that is given to him who has done it 
most artfully, you would before now have given 
your remarks on them. They are so conscious that 
their discourses ought to be kept ft Beeret, that they 
are very cautious of admitting any person who is not 
of/heir profession. When any lyho are not of the 
law are let in, the person who introduces hirn says 
he is a very honest gentleman, and he is taken in, 
as their cant is, to pay costs. I am admitted, upon 
the recommendation of one of their principals, as a 
very honest, good-natured fellow, that will never be 
in a plot, and only desires to drink his bottle and 
smoke his pipe. You have formerly remarked upon 
several sort* of clubs; and as the tendency of this 
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is ouly to increase fraud and deceit, 1 hope you will 
please to take notice of it. 

“ I am, with respect, your humble Servant, 

T. “ H. R.” 


No. 373 ] THURSDAY, MAY 8, 1712. 

Fallit enttn vitium specie vii lulls cl umbra. 

Juv. Sal xiv 109 

Vice oft is hid in Virtue's fair disguise, 

Ami m her borrow'd form escapes inquiring eyes 

Mu. Lockk, in hie treatise of the Human Under¬ 
standing, has spent two chapters upon the abuse of 
words. The first and palpable abuse of words, be 
says, is when they are used without dear and dis¬ 
tinct ideas; the second, when we are so inconstant 
and unsteady in the application of them, that we 
sometimes use them to signify one idea, sometimes 
another. He adds, that the result uf our contem¬ 
plations and reasonings, while we have no ptecise 
ideas lived to our words, must needs be veiy con¬ 
fused and absurd. To avoid this inconvenience, 
more especially in moral-discourses, where the same 
word should be constantly used ni the same sense, 
he earnestly recommends the use of definitions. 

' A definition/’ says he, “ is the only way wheichy 
die piecise meaning of moral words can be known.” 
He thereloie accuses (hose of great negligence who 
discourse of rnoial things with the least obscurity in 
the teuns they make use of; since, upon the foie 
mentioned giound, he docs not scmple to say that 
he th'nks “ morality is capable of demonstration, as 
well as the mathematics,” 

I know no two winds that have been moie abused 
by the different and wrong interpretations which 
are put upon them, than these two, modesty and 
assurance. To say such a one is a modest man, 
sometimes indeed passes fora good character; but 
at picsent is very often used to signify a sheepish, 
awkw.ud fellow, who has neither good bleeding, 
politeness, nor any knowledge of the world. 

Again, a man of assurance, though at first it only 
denoted a person of a fiee and open carnage, is now- 
very usually applied to a profligate wietch, who tan 
creak through all the lules ol decency and morality 
without a blush. 

1 shall endeavour therefore uvtliis essay to restore 
these words to their true meaning, tupieventthc 
idea of modesty from being confounded with that of 
sheepishness, and to hinder impudence from passing 
for assurance. 

If I was put to. dciine modesty, 1 w-ould call it 
“ the reflection of an ingenious* mind, cither when 
a man has committed an aetiou for which he cen¬ 
sures himself, or fancies that he is exposed to the 
ceusuie of others.” 

For this reason a man truly modest is as much so 
when he is alone as in company, and as subject to 
a blush in his closet as when the eyes of multitudes 
are upon him. 

I do not remember to have met with any instance 
of modesty with w.hich I am so well pleased as that 
celebrated one of the young prince, whose father 
being a tributary king to the Romans, had several 
complaints laid against him before the senate, as a 
tyrant and oppressor of his subjects. The prince , 
went to Rome to defend bis father; but coming into 
the senate, and hearing a multitude of crimes 
proved upon him, was so oppreped when it came to 
bis turn to speak, that he was unable to utter a 


• " 1 indiums" seems to lie here used for bigeuueus." 


word. The story tells us, that the fathers weie 
more moved at tins instance of modesty and inge¬ 
nuity* than they could have been by the most pa¬ 
thetic oration, and, in short, pardoned the guilty 
father for this early promise of virtue in the son. 

I take “assurance lobe the faculty of possessing 
a man’s self, or of saying and doing ludifferont 
things without any uneasiness or emotion in the 
mind.” That which generally gives a man assu¬ 
rance is a moderate knowledge of the world, but, 
above all, a mind fixed and determined in itself to 
do nothing against the rules of honour and decency. 
An opeu and assured behaviour is the natural con¬ 
sequence of suth a resolution. A man thus armed, 
if his words or actions are at any time misrepre¬ 
sented, retires within himself, and from a conscious¬ 
ness of his own integrity, assumes force enough to 
despise the little censuies of ignorance and malice. 

Every one ought to cherish and encourage in 
himselt the modesty and assuianee I have here 
mentioned. 

A man without assurance is liable to be made 
uneasy by the folly or ill-nature of every one he 
converses with. A man without modesty is lost to 
all sense of honour and virtue. 

It is more than probable that the prince above 
mentioned possessed both these qualifications in a 
very eminent degree. Without assurance, he would 
never have undertaken to speak before the most 
august assembly in the world: without modesty, 
he would have pleaded the cause he had taken upon 
him, though it had appeared ever so scandalous. 

From what has been said, it is plain that modesty 
and assurance arc both amiable, and may very well 
meet in the same person. When they are thus 
mixed and blended together, they compose what 
we endeavour to expiess when we say “ a modest 
assuranceby winch we understand the just mean 
between bashfulness arid impudence. 

1 shall conclude with observing, that as Hie same 
man may be modest and assured, so it is also pos¬ 
sible for the same to be both impudent and bashful. 

We have frequent instances of this odd kind of 
mixture in people of depraved minds and mean edu¬ 
cation, who, though they are not able to meet a 
man’s eyes, or pronounce a sentence without con * 
fusion, can voluntarily commit the greatest villauies 
or most indecent aclions. 

Such a person seems to have made a resolution 
to do ill even in spite of himself, and in defiance of 
all those checks and restraints his temper and com¬ 
plexion seem to have laid in his way. 

Upon the whole, 1 would endeavour to establish 
this maxim, that the practice of virtue is the most 
proper method to give a man a becoming assurance 
in his words and aclions. Guilt always seeks to 
shelter itrelf in one of the extremes and is .some¬ 
times attended with both.—X. 


No, 374.1 FRIDAY, MAY 9, 1712. 

Kil actum reputana si quid luperesset agendum. 

Lucam, 11. 57 

He reckon'd not the past, while aught remain'd 
Croat to be done, or mighty to be gam'd.—Hows. 

Thske is a fault, which, though common, wants 
a name. It is the very contrary to procrastination, 
As we lose the present hour by delaying from day 
to day to execute what we ought to do immediately, 


* '• Ingenuity” 
genuouSness. 1 ' 


seem* here 10 be ic>c-d m the sense of " to- 
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so most of us teko occasion to sit still and throw olheiwise my loss will he gicater than that of Pom- 
away the tune in our possession by retrospect on pey. Our personal reputation will rise or fall a-, 
what is past, imagining we have already acquitted we bear our respective fortunes. All my private 
ourselves, aud established our charactcis in the sight enemies among the prisoners shall be spared. I 
of mankind. But when we thus put a value upon will foiget this, in order to obtuin such another day. 
ourselves for what we have already done, any tur- Trehutius is ashamed to see me; I will go to his 
ther than to explain ouiselves in order to assist our tent, and be reconciled in private. Give all the 
future conduct, that will give us an over-weening men of honour, who take pait. with me, the terms I 
opinion of our merit, to the prejudice of our present offered before the battle. Let them owe this to their 
industry. The great rule, mrthinks, should be, to friends who have been long in my interests. Power 
manage the instant in which we stand, with forti- is weakened by tho full use of it, but extended by 
tude, equanimity, and moderation, according to modelation. Galbimus is proud, and vJill be ser- 
men's respective circumstances. If our past actions vde in his present fortune : let him wait. Send for 
reproach us, they cannot be atoned for by our own Stertimus : ho is modest, and his virtue is worth 
severe reflections so effectually as by a contrary he- gaining. I have cooled my heart with reflection, 
havioor. If they are piaisewoithy, the memory of and am fit to rejoice with the army to-morrow. He 
them is of no use" but to act suitably to them Thus is a popular general, who can expose himself like 
a good present bchavimu is an implicit repentance a private man during a battle; but he is more po- 
for any miscarriage in what is past; but present pular who cau rejoice but like a private man after 
slackness will not make up for past activity. Time a victory." 

has swallowed up all that we contemporaries did What is particularly proper for the example of 
yesterday as nrevoiably as it has the actions of the all who pretend to industry in the pursuit of honour 
nntudiiuviaus. But we aie again awake, and what andvntue, is, that this hero was more than ordi- 


shall we do to-day—to-day, which passes while we 
are yet speaking? Shall wo remember the folly of 
last night, or icsolve upon the exercise of virtue to¬ 
morrow ? Lust night is certainly gone, and to- 
moriow may never arrive. This instant make use 
of. Can you oblige any man of honour and virtue? 
Doit immediately. Cun you visit a sick friend? 
Will it revive him to see you enter, and suspend 
your own ease and pleasure to comfort his weakness, 
and heai the linpcrtmencies of a wietch in pain ? 
Do not stay to take coach, hut be gone. Your mis¬ 
tress will bring sorrow, and your buttle madness. 

Go to neither—-Such virtues and diversions as 

these are mentioned because they occur to all men. 
But every man is sufficiently convinced, that to sus¬ 
pend the use of the present moment, and resolve 
better for tbe future only, is aq unpauhmahle folly. 
What I attempted to consider, was the mischief of 
Setting such a value upon what is past, as lo think 
we have done enough. Let a man have filled all 
the offices of life with the highest dignity till yes¬ 
terday, and begin to live only in himself to-day, he 
*inust expect he will, m the effects upon his reputa¬ 
tion, be console]ed as the man who died yesterday. 
The man who distinguishes himself from the rest, 
•lands in a press of people : those before him inter¬ 
cept his progress; and those behind him, if he does 
not urge on, will tread him down Ooesar, of whom 
it was said that he thought nothing done while there 
was left any thing for him to do, went on in per¬ 
forming the greatest exploits, without assuming to 
himself a privilege of taking rest upon the foundation 
of the merit of his former actions. It was the man¬ 
ner of that glorious captain to write down what 
scenes he had passed through; but it. was rather 
to keep his affairs in method, add capable of a clear 
review in case they should be examined by others, 
than that he built a reuown upon any thing that 
wasvpast. I sliull produce two fragments of his, to 
demonstrate that it was his rule of life to support 
himself rather by what he should perform, than 
what he had done already. In tho tablet which be 
wore about him the same year in which he obtained 
the battle of Pharsalia, there were found these loose 
notes of his own conduct. It is supposed, by tbe 
circumstances they alluded to, that they mignt.be 
set down the evening of the same night. 

“ My part is now but begun, and my glory trust 
be sustained by tho uae I make of tins victory; 


nanly solicitous about his reputation, when a com- 
mou mind would have thought itself in security, 
and given itself a loose to joy and triumph. But 
though this is a very great instance of his temper, 
1 must confess I am more taken with his reflections 
when he reined to lus closet in some disturbance 
upon the repeated ill omens of Calphuruia’s dream, 
! the night before lus death. The literal tiauslatiou 
! of that fragment shall conclude this paper, 
i “ Be it so then. If I am to die to-morrow, that 
is what I am to do to-moiiow. It will not bo then, 
because I am willing it should he then; nor shall 
i I escape it, because I am unwilling. It is m the 
| gods when, but in myself how, I shall die If Oal- 
| phurnia’s dreams arc fumes of indigestion, how 
shall I behold the day after to-morrow 1 If they 
are from the gods, theii admonition is not to prepare 
me to escape lioiu their decree, but to meet it. I 
have lived a (ulness ol days and of glory : what is 
them that Coisar has not done with us much honour 
as ancient heroes > —Co-sar has not yet died 1 Caesar 
is piepared to die." 

T. - 
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Non poxsidenlem mul La vooaverls 
Itci te bealuin . leclius orcupat 
Nometi beah, qui deuruw 
Munerihus sapient**! iitb 
riuramque callet pauperism pati, 
f'ejusque letho flupUiuin timet —Hob 4 (M. lx 45 
We barbarously call tliern blest 
Who are of largest tenements poshest. 

While swelling collets break their owner’s rest. 

More truly happy those who can 
Govern that little empire, man ; 

Who spond their treasuie freely, as 'twas glv’n 
By the large bounty of indulgent Ho.iv n , 

Who, in a fix’d unalterable slate, 

Smile at the doubtful tide of Fule, 

And scorn alike her friendship and her hate 
Who poison less than falsehood fear. 

Loath to purchase life so dour.—S txpnxv 

! f have more than once had o<Stasion to mention 
a noble saying of Seneca the philosopher, that a 
-virtuous person struggling with misfortunes, and 
rising above them, is an object on which the gods 
themselves may look down with delight. I shall 
therefore set before my reader a scene of this kind 
i of distress in private life, for the speculation of this 
! day* 

1 An eminent citizen, who had lived in good fushion 
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and credit, was, by a train of accidents, and by an “ Dkahksj' Child, 

unavoidable perplexity iu his affairs, reduced to a “Your father and I have just received a letter 
low condition. There is a modesty usually attend- from a gentleman who pretends lovu to you, with a 
ing faultier poverty, which made him rather choose proposal that insults onr misfortunes, and would 
I to reduce his manner of living to his present cir- ( throw us to a lower degree of misery than any thing 
I ciuustauees, than solicit his fneuds in order to sup- which is come upon us. Ilow couid this barbarous 
1 port the show of au estate when the substance was man think that the teudeiest of paients would bo 
gone. His wife, who was a woman of sense and tempted to supply their wants by giving up the host 
viitue, behaved herself on this occasion with un-I of children to infamy and ruin? It is a mean and 
common decency, and never appeared so amiable 1 cruel artifice to make this proposal at a. time when 
in his eyes as now. Instead of upbiaiding linn with I be thinks our necessities must compel us to any 
the ample fortune she had brought, or the many [thing; hut wo will 1101 eat the bread of bhome; and 
great offers she had refused for his sake, she re- j theretore we charge thee not to think of us, tiut to 
doubled all the instances of her affection, while hei avoid the snare which is laid for thy virtue. Be 
husband was continually pouring out his heart to 
her in complaints that he had ruined the best woman 


in the world. Ho sometimes came home at a tunc 
when she did not expect him, and surprised her in 
tears, which she endeavoured to conceal, and always 
put on an air of cheerfulness to receive bun. To 
lessen their expense, their eldest daughter (whom I 
shall call Amanda) was sent into the country, to 
the house of an honest farmer, who hod innined a 
servant of the family. This young woman was ap¬ 
prehensive of the rum which was appioai lung, and 
had privately engaged a fnend in the neighbourhood 
to give her an account of what passed fiom time to 
time in her father’s affans. Amanda was 111 (he 
bloom of her youth and beauty ; when the lord of 


ware of pitying us : it is not so bad ns you porhaps 
have been told. All things will yet be well, and I 
shall write my child better news. 

“ I have been interrupted ; I know not how I 
was moved to say things would mend. As I wus 
going on, I was startled by the noise of one that 
knocked at the door, aud hath brought us an unex¬ 
pected supply of a debt which has long been owing. 
Ob ! I will now tell thee all. It is some days I 
have lived almost without support, having eonveved 
what little money I <ouki raise to your poor lather. 
Thou will weep to think where he is, yet be assured 
he will he soon at hheity. That cruel letter would 
huve broke his heart, hut I have eome.ilni it from 
him. I have no companion at presen besides little 


It is impossible to express Amanda’s confusion when 
she found his pretensions were not honourable. She 


was nowdeseited of all her hopes, and had 
power to speak, but, rushing from him in the utmost 
disturbance, locked herself up in her chamber. He 
immediately dispatched a messenger to her father 
with the following letter: 

“ Sin, 

“ I have heard of your misfortunes. and have 
offered your daughter, if she will live with me, to 


settle on her four hundred pounds a-ycnr, and to lay j leaving the room. ..Whilst she was perusing it, he 
down the sum for which you are now distressed. I fixed his eyes on hfer face with the deepest alien* 
will be so ingenuous as to tell you that I do not m- ! non. Her concern gave a new softness to her 
tend marriage ; but if you aie wise, you will use beauty, and, when she burst into tears, he could no 
your authority with her not to be too tine, when she j longer refrain from bearing a pait in her sorrow, 
has an opportunity of saving you aud your famjjy, ! aud telling her, that he too had read the letter, and 
aud of making herself happy. . 1 was 1 csolved to make reparation for having been 

“ I am,” &c. w the occasion of it. My readei will not be displeased 

, , , - . , , to see the second epistle which he now wrote to 

This letter came to the hands of Amanda s mo- A d molhel .. 

trier. She opened and read it with great surprise 

and concern. She did not think it proper to ex- “ Madam, 

plain herself to the messenger, but, desiring him to. 1 “I am full of shame, and will never forgive mv- 
call again the next morning, she wrote to her self if I have not your pardon for whilt I lately 
daughter »» follows — wrote,' It was far :iom my intention to add trouble 


the manor, who often called in at the faimei’s house . Fanny, who stands watching my looks as 1 wnte, 
as he followed his country spin ts, foil passionately t and is crying for her sister. She says she is suie 
111 love with h‘-r. He was a man of gieat genera- I vou aie not well, having diseoveieti that my present 
sity, but, fiom a loose education, had contracted a trouble is about you. But do not think l would 
hearty aversion to nun liage. lie theicfore enter- 1 thus icpe.it iny sorrows to grieve thee. No; it is 
tamed a design upon Amanda’s virtue, which at to entreat thee not to make them msuppoitable, by 
present he thought lit to keep pnvatc. The inno- adding what would be worse than all. Let us bear 
cent creature, who never suspected his intentions, cheerfully an affliction which we have not brought 
was pleased with his person; and, having observed on uuiselvcs, and remember theie is a Power who 
his growing passion for hoi, hoped by so advau- can better deliver us out of it than by the loss of 
tageous a match she might quickly be m a capacity thy innocence. Heaven preserve my dear child! 
of supporting her impoveiisbed lelatimis. One day, j “ Thy affectionate Mother, 

as he called to see her, lie found hei in tears, over , 
a letter she had just received fiom her friend, which 
gave an account that her father had lately been 

stripped of everything by -an execution. The lover, j m who lle im ag.ned would he glad to have au' 

who with some difficulty found out the tause of her ; of glv , ng it into her hands himself, 

grief, took this occasion to make her « proposal. ! J/ J imi.al.ent to know the success of 


The messenger, notwithstanding lie promised to 
j deliver this letter to Amanda, earned it first to bis 


his proposal, and therefore broke open the letter 
privately to see the contents. He was not a little 
j moved at so tiue a picture of yiriue in distress; but 
at the same time was infinitely surprised to find his 
offeia rejected. However, he resolved not to sup¬ 
press the letter, but caiefully sealed it up ugsiu, 
aud carried it to Amanda. All his endeavours to 
see ber were in y^in till she was assured he brought 
a letter from her mother. He would not part with 
it hut upon condition that she would read it without 
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to the afflicted; nor could any thing but my being 
a stranger to you have betrayed me into a fault, fur 
which, if I live, I shall endeavour to make you 
.1111 ends as a eon. You cannot be unhappy while 
Amanda is your daughter; nor shall be, if any 
thing can prevent it w hich is in the power of, 

“ Madam, 

“ Your most obedient humble Servant, 

n 

This letter he sent by his steward, and soon after 
went up to town himself to complete the generous 
act he had now resolved on. By ins friendship and 
assistance Amanda’s lather was quickly in a condi¬ 
tion of retrieving bis perplexed alhurs. To con¬ 
clude, be n.airiccl Amanda, and enjoyed the double 
satisfaction of having restored a worthy fann!) to 
their former prosperity, and of making himself happy 
by an alliance to then virtues. 

No. 376.] MONDAY, MAY 12, 1712. 

—— Pavnne ct Hytli ii’oriro—P eiuc. Sat vi II 

tnun ttie Pythagorean peacock 

“ Mn. Spectator, 

“ I havk obsciveri that the officer you some time 
ago appointed as inspector of signs, has not done 
his duty so well as to give you an amount of very 
many strange occuirenecs in the public streets, 
which aie wmtliy of, but have escaped, your notice. 
Among all the oddnesses which 1 have ever met 
with, that which I am now telling you gave me most 
delight. You mud have observed that all the cries 
in the street attract the atlcntiun of the passengers, 
and of the inhabitants in die several parts, by some¬ 
thing very particular in their tone itself, in the 
dwelling upon a note, or else making themselves 
wholly unintelligible by a scieam. The person I 
am so delighted with has nothing to sell, but veiy 
gravely receives the bounty of the people, for no 
other incut but the homage they pay to Ins manner 
of signifying to them Hut he wants a subsidy. 
You must sure have hoard speak of an old man 
who walks about the rity, and that part ol the sub¬ 
urbs which lies beyond the Tower, performing the 
office of a day-watchman, followed by a goose, 
which bears the hob of his ditty, and confirms what 
he says with a ‘ Quack, quark.’ I gave little heed 
to the mention of tins kuown circumstance till, be¬ 
ing the other day in those quartei-, I passed by a 
decrepit old fellow, with a pole in his hand, who just 
then was bawling out, ‘ Half an hour after one 
o’clock!’ and immediately a dirty goose behind 
made her response, ' Quack, quack.’ I could not 
forbear attending this grave procession for the 
length of halt a sticet, with no small amazement to 
find the whole place so familiarly acquainted with 
a melancholy midnight voice at noon-day, giving 
them the hour, and exhorting them of the departuie 
of time, with a bounce at their doors. While I was 
full of this novelty, I went into a fiiend’s house, and 
told him how 1 was diverted with their whimsical 
monitor and his equipage. My friend gave me the 
history; and interrupted my commendation of the 
man, by telling me the livelihood of theso two am-’ 
mals is purchased rather by the good parts of the 
goose than of the leader; for it seems the peripatetic 
who walked before her was a watchman in that 
m-ighhourhood; and the goose of herself] by fre¬ 
quent hearing this tone, out of her natural vigilance, 
not only obseivcd, but answered it very regularly 


from time to time. The watchman was so affected 
with it, that he bought her, and has taken her m 
partner, only altering their hours of duty from night 
to day. The town has come into it, and they live 
very comfortably. This is the matter of fact. Now 
I desire you, who are a profound philosopher, to 
consider this alliance of instinct and reason. Your 
speculation may (urn very naturally upon the force 
the superior part of mankind may have upon the 
spirits of sue h as, like this watchman, may be very- 
near the standard of geese. And you may add to 
this practical observation, how, in all ages and 
times, the world has been carried away by odd un¬ 
accountable tilings, which one would think would 
pass upon no creature which had reason ; and under 
the symbol of this goose, you may enter into the 
manner and method of leading creatures with their 
eves open through thick and thin, for they know not 
what, they know not why. 

“ All which is humbly submitted to your specta- 
torial wisdom, by, “ Sir, 

“ Your most humble Servant, 

“Michael Gander.” 

“ Mil. SrRCTATOH, 

“ I have for several years had under my rare the 
government and education of young ladies, which 
tiusl I have endeavoured to discharge with due re¬ 
gard to their several capacities and fortunes. I have 
left nothing undone to imprint in every one of them 
a humble courteous mind, accompanied with a 
graceful becoming mien, and have made them pretty 
much acquainted with the household pait ot family 
affairs ; hut still I find there n, something very much 
wanting in the air of my ladies, different from what 
I have observed in (hose who arc esteemed your 
fine-bred women. Now, Sir, I must own to you, ) 
never suffered my girls to learn to dance; but since 
I have read your discouise ot dancing, where you 
have desenbed the beauty and spirit there is in re 
gular motion, 1 own myself your convert, and re¬ 
solve for the futuie to give my young laches that 
accomplishment. But upon imparting my design to 
their parents, I have been made very uneasy for 
some time, because several of them have declared, 
that if I did not make use of the master they re¬ 
commended, they would take away their children. 
There was Colonel Jumper’s lady, a colonel of the 
tram-bands, that has a great interest, in her parish ; 
she recommends Mr. Tiot for the prettiest master 
in town ; that no man teaches a jig like him ; that 
she has seen him rise six oi seven capers together 
with the greatest ease imaginable; and that his 
scholars twist themselves more ways than tho scholars 
of any master m town : besides, there; is Madam 
Prim, an alderman’s lady, recommends a master of 
their own name, but she declares he is not of their 
family, yet a very extranrdinaiy man in his way; 
for, besides a very soft air he has in dancing, lie 
gives them a particular behaviour at a tea-table, and 
in presenting their snuff-box; teaches to twirl, slip, 
or flirt a fan, and how to place patches to the best 
advantage, cither for fat or lean, long or oval faces; 
fof my lady says there is more in these things than 
the world imagines. But I must confess, the major 
part of those I am concerned with leave it to me. I 
desire, therefore, according to the enclosed dn po¬ 
tion, you would send your correspondent who has 
writ to you on that subject to my house. If proper 
application this way can jjive innocence new charms, 
and make virtue legible in the countenance, I shall 
spare no chaige to make my svbolais, iu their ■”*ry 
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features and limes, bear witness how careful I hare 
been in the other parts of their education. 

“ 1 am, Sir, 

‘ Your most humble Servant, 

T. “ Rachael Watchful." 

No. 377.] TUESDAY, MAY 13, 1712. 

Quid quisque vitot, nunqnain hormni sabs 
Caulum eat iu boras. —Huh. 2 Od mb 13. 

What each should Hy, is seldom biiovtu. 

We unprovided, nrc undone —Crebch. 

Love was the mother of poetry, and still produces, 
among the most ignoiant and barbarous, a thousand 
imaginary distresses and poetical complaints. It 
makes a fuotman talk like Oroondatcs, and converts 
a brutal mstic into a gentle swain. The most or- 
dinaiy plebeiau or mechanic in love bleuds and 
' pines away with a certain elegance and tenderness 
i of sentiments which this passion naturally inspires. 

I The-e iuwaid lauguishiugs of a mind infected with 
this softness have given birth to a pluase which 
is made use of by all the inerting tube, fioin the 
highest to the lowest—1 mean tiiat of “ dying for 
j love." 

i Romances, which owe their very being to this 
passion, are full ot these metaphorical deaths. 

! Heines and heroines knights, squires, and damsels, 
ate all ot thorn in a dying condition. There is the 
6 umc kind of mortality m our modern ti.igcdies, 
where every one gasps, faints, bleeds, and dies. 
Many ot the poets, to destiibe the execution winch 
is done by Lius passion, represent the fair sex as 
basilisks, that destroy with their eyes; but I think 
Mr. Cowley has, with gleat justness of thought, com¬ 
pared a beautiful woman to a poicupine, that, sends 
an airow Irom cveiy part. 

I have otteu thought that there is no way so 
effectual for the cuie of this general lnfiumty, as a 
man's reflecting upon the motives that pioduce it. 
When the passion proceeds iiom the sense ot any 
virtue or perfection m the person beloved, 1 would 
by no means discourage it; hut if a man considers 
that all his heavy complaints of wounds and deaths 
use from some little affectations of coipictiy, which 
are improved into rhmms by his own loud imagina¬ 
tion, the very laying ltoiore housed! the cause ot his 
distemper may be sufficient to effect the cure of it. 

It is in this view that I have looked over the se¬ 
veral bundles of letters which I have received firnn 
dying people, and composed out of them the, billow¬ 
ing bill of mortality, which 1 shall lay before my 
reader without any "further preface, as hoping that 
it may be useful to btm in discovering those several 
places where there is most danger, and those total 
arts which arc made use of to destroy the heedless 
and unwary:— . . 

Lysauder, slain at a puppet-show on the tbit a ot 

S !l'hyrsis, shot from a casement in Piccadilly. 

T. S. wounded by Zelinda’s scarlet stocking, as 
sbe was stepping out of a coach. 

Will Simple, smitten at the opera by the glance 
of an eye that was aimed at one who stood by t lin - 

Tho. Vainlove, lost his life at a l«*ll. 

Tim. Tattle, killed by the tap of a fan on his left 
shoulder by Coquetilla, as he was talking carelessly 

with her in a bow window. 

Sir Simon Softly, murdered at the play -house in 
Drury lane by a flown. 

Philander, mortally wounded by Cleora, as 
was adjusting her tucker. 


Rnlph Oajiley, Esq. hit by a random-shot at the 
ring. • 

E. ft. caught his death upon the water, April 
the 1st. 

I W. W. killed by an unknown hand, that was 
! playing with the glove off upon the side of the front 
| box in Drnry-lane. 

• Sir Christopher Crazy, Bart, hurt by the brush of 
a whale-bone petticoat. 

Sylvius, shot through the sticks of a fan at St. 
James’s church. 

Damon struck through the heart by a diamond 
necklace. 

Thdmas Trusty, Francis Goorequill, William 
Meanwell, Edward Callow, Hsqrs. standing in a 
row, fell all four at the same time, by an ogle of the 
Widow Ti apl and. 

Tom Rattle, chancing to tread upon a lady’s tail 
as he came out of the play-house, she turned full 
upon him, and laid him dead upon tho spot. 

Dick Tastewell, slain by a blush from the queen’s 
box in the third act of the Trip to the Jubilee. 

Samuel Fell, habcidaslier, wounded iu his walks 
to Islington, by Mrs. Susannah Cross-stitch, as she 
was olambeimg over a stile. 

R. F. T W. SI. M. P. &c. put to death in the 
last birth-day massacre. 

Roger lllinko, cutoff in the twenty-first year of 
his nge by a white-wash. 

Musidoius, slam bv an airow that flew out of a 
dimple, in Belinda’s left cheek. 

Nod. Courtly, presenting Flavin with her glove 
(which she had diopped on purpose), she received 
it, and took away his life with a niilsey. 

John Gosselm, having received a slight hurt from 
a pair of blue eves, us he was making Ins escape, 
was dispatched by a smile. 

Strephon, killed hy Clarmda as she looked down 
into the pit, 

Charles Careless, shot Hying by a girl of fifteen, 
who unexpectedly popped her head upon lum out 
I of a coach. 

! .Install Wither, aged threescore and three, sent to 
I his long home by Elizabeth Jetwcll, spinster. 

[ Jack Freelove, murdered by Melis&a in her hair, 
j William Wiseacre, Geut. drowned iu a flood of 
tears by Moll Common. 

John Pleadvvell, Esq of the Middle Temple, bar- 
riotci-ut-law, assassinated in his chambers the sixth 
inst. by Kitty Sly, who pretended to come to him 
for Ins ad vice 

I - 
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Ageredere, O magnos ! aderit jam temptw, hmores. 

Viru Eel ix. 46 

Mature in year*, to ready honours move —Drvdksi, 

I will make no apology for entertaining the 
re ad ei with the fallowing poem, which is written by 
a great genius, a friend of mine* in the country, 
who is not ashamed to employ his wit in the praise 
of Ins Maker. 

MESSIAH: 

A SACKED ECLOGUE, 

Composed of several passages of Isaiah the prophet. 

Written in Imitation of Virgit > PiiUio. 

Y it nymphs of Solyma 1 begin tho song ■ , 

To heavenly themes suhUmer strains belong, 

The mossy fountains, and tho sylvan shades, 

’1 tie dreams of l’lodus, and tl>’ Aoniagi maids, 

j * l* apt Stt No. 53*1. i 
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Ian. xi 4 

xlv. 8 
xxv 4 

ix r 

XXXV.2 

xL 3, 4 

xl it 18 
I xxxv. 5, 6. 

I 

xxv 8 

xl. II 

ix. 6 

U 4 

Ixv 21,22 

xxxv 1 7. 

! xll 19 and 
Iv 13 . 

xl 6, 7, 8. 

U I 
lx 4 

Ik. 3 

Ijv. t> 


Delight no more—O Thou my voice Inspire. 
Who touch'd luainh’s hallow'd lip. wilh-flre ‘ 
Hapl into future times, the bard begun ■ 

A Virgin Shull conceive, a virgin bear a son! 
From Jesse’, mot behold a blanch arise, 

Whose sacred (lower with fragrance Alls the skies. 
1 h ethereal Spirit o’er its leaves shall move, 
And mi its tup descends the mystic Dove 
1 o heavens' from high the dewy nectar pour. 
And in soft silence shed the kindly shower! 

J ho sick and weak the healing plant shall aid, 
kroiu storms a shelter, and from heat a shade 
Ail crimes shall cease, and ancient fraud shall lull 
Returning Justice lift aloft her scale ■ 

Peace o er the world her olive wand extend. 

And whftc-roh’d Innocence from heaven descend, 
/o “ : 1110 y eilr!| . and rise llie expected nioin ' 
s." !1 8 light, auspicious Babe*. bo born 1 

hce Nature hastes her earliest \ue.ilhs to bring, 

. ilh nil the mccnse ol the breathing spring 
See lofty Lebanon his head advnnee, 

See nodding for«?nt.s on the mountains da u »*, 

See spicy clouds from Jowly Sh.iron rise. 

And Cannol’s flow'ry top perfumes tlie skies ! 
Hdrk 1 a glad voice the lonely desert cheer#, 
Prepare the way 1 a (iod, a God appeals . 

A God 1 a God' the vocal lulls reply, 

The rocks pro* la mi th approaching Deity 
Lo earth receives him from the bending skies r 
Sink down, ye mountains and ye valitys, rise’ 
VVjih heads derlm’d, je cedars, homage pay; 

Jle smooth ye rocks, ye rapid floods, give way ! 
1 he Savioi r comes 1 by ancient bards foretold 1 
Hear him, ye <b>af and all \e blind, behold ! 

He from Muck films slull pmgc the visual ray. 
And on the 'dghfless eye-balj pour the day. 

*Tis lie th' ohstriu ted paths of 'vound shall clear, 
And bid new music charm th’ unfolding ear 
The dumb shall sing, the lame his crutch foiego, 
And leap exulting like the bounding roe, 

No sigh, no murmur, the wido world shall hear, 
crom every face lie wipes off every tear. 

In adamantine chains shall death be hound, 

And hell's gnnt tyrant feel th* eternal wound, 

As the good shepherd tends his fleecy care, 

Seeks freshest pastures and the purest air, • 
Explores the lost, the wandering sheep directs, 
lly day o'ersoes them, and by night protects, 

1 lie tender Lamb he raises in his arms, 

Feeds from his hand and in Iiih bosom warms, 
Mankind shall thus his guardian care engage, 

T he promm'd Father of the future aye 
No more shall nation against nation rise, 

Nor ardent warriors meet with hateful e s cs, 

Nor fields with yleanunu steel be ooier'd o’er, 

I he brazen tiumpets kindle rage no more 
But useless lances into scythes shall bend, 

And the broad falchion in a plough-share end 
Then palaces shall rise, the joyful son 
Shall finish what his short-liv d sire begun , 

Their vines a shadow to then rau? shall yield. 
And the same hand thatsowd shall reap the field 
Hie swain in barren deserts with surprise 
Sees Uhos spring, and sudden verdure rise. 

And starts amidst the thirsty wilds to hear 
New falls of water murmuring in his eai 
On rifted rocks, the dragon's late abodes, 

'1 be green reed trembles, and the bulrush nods. 

^ ante sandy \ alleys, once perplex’d with thorn. 
The spiry fir and shapely box adorn , 

1 o It'alles .shiubs the (lowering palms succeed, 
And od rou.s myrtle to the noisome weed 
The lambs with wools ahull grace the verdant 
mead. 

And boys m flowery bands the tiger lead; 

The ulcer and lion at one crib shall meet, 

And harmless serpen Us lick the pilgrim's feet: 

The smiling infant m his hand shall tnke 
The crested basilisk and speckled snake— 

Pleas'd the green lustre of the scales survey, | 
And with their forked tougue and pointless fling 
•hall play 

Rise, crown'd with light, imperial Salem, rise 1 
Exalt thy towery head, nnd lift thy eyes ’ 

Nee a Joug race thy spacious court# adorn ! 
bee futuro sons nnd daughters yet unborn 
In crowding ranks on overy side arise, 

Demanding life, impatient lor the skies r 
Bru barbrous nations at ihy gale# attend, 

Walk mthy iiglit, and in thy temple be mi! 

See thy bright altars throng'd with proHiate kings, 
And heap’d with produds of Satisean springs . I 


1 *'or thee Jdume’a spicy forest* blow. 

And seeds of gold In Ophir’s mountains glow, 
bee henv'u its sparkling portals wide display. 

And break upon theo in a flood of day! 

No more the rising sun shall gild the morn, Isa. lx. 19, 20 
Nor evening Cy nth in fill her silvor horn. 

But lost, dissolv’d in thy superior rays. 

Due tide of glory, one unclouded blaze 

O'orflow thy courts: the Liobt Himself shall *hlne 

Reveal'd, nnd God's eternal day be thine J 

The seas shall waste, the skie# in smoke decay, 1L 6. and 

Bocks lull to dust, and mountains mtlt away; Uv 10. 

But fix’d Ills word, His saving power remain*; 

'1 by realm for ever labts, thy own Messiah reigns 

T. * 
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Scire tuum mini eat, msi te jcire hoc “cut alter 

Fans Sat. I 27 

-Science is not science till reveal’d —,Dnvnxv 

I have often wondered at that ill-natured position 
which has sometimes been maintained in the schools, 
and is comprised in an old Latin verse, namely, 
that “ A man’s knowledge is worth nothing if he 
communicates what he knows to any one besides.” 
t here is certainly no moie sensible pleasure to a 
good-natured man, than if he can by any means 
gratify or inform the mind of another. I might 
add, that this virtue naturally carries it own reward 
along with it, since it is almost impossible it should 
he exercised without the improvement of tho person 
who practises it. The reading of books, and the 
daily occurrences of life, are continually furnishing 
us with matter for thought and reflection. It is e\- 
tiemely natural for us to desire to sec such our 
thoughts put in the dress of words, without which, 
indeed, we can scarce have a clear and distinct idea 
ot them ourselves. When they are thus clothed in 
expressions, nothing su truly shows us whether they 
aie just or false, as thoxp effects which they pro¬ 
duce in the minds of others. 

I am apt to flatter myself, that, in the course of 
these my speculations, I have treated of scve.ral 
subjects, and laid down many such rules for the con¬ 
duct of a man’s life, which mj readers wore cither 
wholly ignorant of before, or which at least those 
few who wcie acquainted with them, looked upon an 
so many secrets they have found out for the conduct 
of themselves, hut were resolved never to have made 
public. 

I am the more confirmed in this opinion from my 
having received several letters, wherein I am cen¬ 
sured for having prostituted Learning to the em. 
hi aces of the vulgar, and made her, as one of my 
correspondents phrases it, a common strumpet. I 
am charged by another with laying open the arcana 
or 6e«rets of prudence to the eyes of every reader. 

The narrow spirit which appears in the letters ot 
these my correspondents is the less surprising, as it 
has shown itself in all ages : there is still extant an 
epistle written ly Alexander the Great to his tutor 
Aristotle, upon that philosopher’s publishing some 
part of hia writings; in which the prince complains 
of his having made known to all the world those 
secrets m learning which he had before communi¬ 
cated to him in private lectures; concluding, that 
he had rather excel the rest of mankind in know¬ 
ledge than in power. 

Louisa de Padilla, a lady of great learning, and 
muntess of Aranda, was in like manner angry with 
the famous Gratian, upon his publishing his treatiso 
of the Discreto, wherein she fancied that he had laid 
open those maxims to common rcadets which ought 
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only to have been reserved for the knowledge of the 
great. 

These objections are thought by many of so much 
weight, that they often defend the above-mentioned 
authors by affirming they have affected such an ob¬ 
scurity in their style and manner of writing, that, 
though every one may read their works, there will 
be but very few who can comprehend their meaning. 

Peraius, the Latin satirist, affected obscurity for 
another reason; with which, however, Mr. Cowley 
is so offended, that, writing to one of his friends, 
“You,” says he, “ tell me, that you do not know 
whether Persms be a good poet or no, because you 
cannot understand him; for which very reason I 
affirm that he is not so.” 

However, this art of writing unintelligibly has 
been very much improved, and followed by several 
of the moderns, who, observing the general inclina¬ 
tion of mankind to dive into a secret, and the repu¬ 
tation many have acquired by concealing their 
meaning under obscure terms and phrases, resolve, 
that they may be still more abstruse, to write with¬ 
out any meaning at all. This art, as it is at pre¬ 
sent practised by many eminent authors, consists 
in throwing so many words at a venture into diffe¬ 
rent periods, and leaving the cunous reader to find 
out the meaning of them. 

The Egyptians, who made use of hieroglyphics 
to sigmiy several things, expicsscd a man who con¬ 
fined Ins knowledge and discoveries altogether within 
hiuiself by the figure of a daik lantern closed on all 
sides; which, though it was illuminated within, af¬ 
forded no manner of light or advantage to such as 
btood by it. For my own part, as 1 shall from time 
to time communicate to the public whatever disco¬ 
veries I happen to make, 1 should much rather be 
compared to an ordinary lamp, which consumes and 
wastes itself lor the benefit nt every passenger. 

I shall conclude this paper with the story of Ro- 
sicrusms’s sepulchre. I suppose I need not inform 
my readers, that this man was the founder of the 
Rosicrusian sect, and that his disciples still pretend 
to new discoveries, which they are never to com¬ 
municate to the rest of mankind.* 

“ A certain person having occasion to dig some¬ 
what deep in the ground, where this philosopher lay 
interred, met with a small door, having a wall on 
each side of it. His curiosity, and the hopes of 
fiuding some hidden treasure, soon prompted him 
to force open the door. He was immediately sur¬ 
prised by a sudden blaze of light, and discovered a 
very fair vault. At the upper end of it was a statue 
of a man in armour, sitting by a table, and leaning 
on his left arm. He held a trunchcou in his right 
hand, and had a lamp burning before him. The 
man had no sooner set one foot within the vault, 
than the statue erected itself from its leaning pos¬ 
ture, stood bolt upright, and upon the fellow’s ad¬ 
vancing another step, lifted up the truncheon in his 
right hand. The man still ventured a third step, 
when the statue, with a furious blow, broke the lamp 
into a thousand pieces, and left his guest iu a sud¬ 
den darkness. 

“ Upon the report of this adventure, the country 
people soon came wiih lights to Iht sepulchre, and 
discovered that the statue, which was made of brass* 
was nothing more than d piece of clock-work, that 
tho floor of the vault was all loose, and underlaid 


* Svs (-'ample He Gabulis, pnr l'Alihs Villon, 1742. 2 vols 
in I2uin mill Pope's (Voiki, ed ul Warb "it|. u p 100, I2mo 
mO. 6 vclii. 


with several springs, which upon any man's enter¬ 
ing, uaturujly protluced that which had happened.” 

Roskrusius, say his disciples, made use of this 
method to show the world that ho had ro-invented 
the ever burning lamps of the ancients, though he 
was resolved no one should reap any advantage 
from the discovery,—X 
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Rivnlem patlentor hdbn - Ovid, Are Am it 538. 

With patience bear a rival In thy love, 

“Sin, Thursday, May 8, 1712. 

“ The character you have in the world of being 
the ladies’ philosopher, and the pretty advice I have 
seen you give to others in your papers, make mo 
address myself to you in this abrupt manner, and 
to desire your opinion of what in this age a woman 
may call a lover. I have lately had a gentleman 
that I thought made pretensions to me, insomuch 
that most of my iricnds took notice of it, and 
thought wo were really married. I did not take 
much pains to undeceive them, and especially a 
young gentlewoman of my particular acquaintance, 
who w'as then in the country. She coming to 
town, and seeing our intimacy so great, gave Tier- 
self the liberty of taking me to task concerning it. 

I ingenuously told her we were not married, but I 
did not know what might be the event. She soon 
got acquainted with the gentleman, and was pleased 
to take upon her to examine him about it. Now, 
whether a new face had made a greater conquest 
than the old I will leave you to judge. I am in¬ 
formed that he utterly denied all pretensions to 
courtship, but withal professed a sincere friendship * 
for me; hut, whether marriages are proposed by 
way of friendship or not, is wlmt I desire to know, 
and what I may really rail a lover? Their are so 
many who talk in a language fit only for that cha¬ 
racter, and yet guard themselves against speaking 
in direct terms to the point, that it is impossible to 
distinguish between courtship and conversation. 

I hope you will do me justice both upou my lover 
and my fnend, if they provoke me fuither. In the 
[ mean time I carry it with so equal a behaviour, that j 
the nymph and the swain too are mightily at a loss: 
each believes I, who know them both well, think 
myself revenged in their love to one another, which 
creates an irreconcilable jealousy. If all comes 
right again, you shall hear turther from, 

“ Sir, your most obedient Servant, 

“ Myhtjlla,” 

“ Mr. Spectator, April 28, 1712. 

“ Your observations on persons that have be 
liaved themselves irreverently at church, I doubt not 
have had a good effect on some that have read them • 
but there is another fault which has hitherto escaped 
your notice, I mean of such persons as arc there 
very zealous and punctual to perform an ejaculation 
that is only preparatory to the service of the church, 
and yet neglect to join in the service itself. There 
is an instance of this in a friend of Will Honey¬ 
comb’s, who sits opposite to me. He seldom cornea 
in till the prayers are about half over; and when 
ho has entered his scat (instead of joining with the 
congregation) he devoutly holds his hat before his 
fate for three or four moments, then bows to all his 
acquaintance, sits down, takes a pinch of enuff tif 
it bo the evening service perhaps takes a nap) end 
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spends the remaining time in surveying the congre¬ 
gation. Now, Sir, what I would desire is, that you 
would animadvert a little on this gculeman’s prac¬ 
tice. In any opinion, this gentleman’s devotion, 
cap in hand, is only a compliance to the custom of 
the place, and goes no further than a little ecclesias¬ 
tical good breeding. If you will not pretend to tell 
us the motives that bring such triflers to solemn 
assemblies, yet let me desire that you will give this 
letter a place in your paper, and shall remain, 

“ Sir, you obliged humble Servant, 

“J. 8."* 

“ Mn. Si’ECTATon, May the 5th. 

“ The conversation at a club, of which I am a 
member, last night, falling upon vanity and the de¬ 
sire of being admired, put me in mind of lelatmg 
how agreeably I was entertained at my own door 
last Thursday, by a dean flesh-coloured girl, under 
the most elegant uud the best furnished milk-pail I 
had ever obseived. I was glad of such an opportu¬ 
nity of seeing the behaviour of a coquette in low 
life, and how she received the extraordinary notice 
that was taken of her; whnli f found had affected 
every muscle of her face m the same manner as it 
does the features of a lirsl-iate toast at a play or m 
an assembly. This hint of mine made the discourse 
turn upon the sense ot pious,ire ; which ended in a 
geneinl involution, that the milkmaid enjoys her 
vanity as exquisitely as the woman of quality. I 
think it would not be an improper subject lor you 
to examine this frailty, and trace it to nil conditions 
of life; which is re.eoimuended to you as an occasion 
of obliging many of your readers : among the lest, 

" k uui most humble Servant,, 

“T 1!.” 

t 

“ Sir, May 12, J712. 

“ Coming last week into a coffee-house not far 
from the Exchange, uj(h my basket under my arm, 
ft Jew of considerable note, as I urn informed, takes 
lialf-a-dozen oranges of me, and at the same lime 
slides a guinea into my hand ; I made him a curtsey, 
and went my way. lie followed me, and rinding I 
was going about my business, he came up with me, 
and told me plainly that he gave ine the guinea 
with no other intent but to purchase my person foi 
an hour. ‘ Did you so, Sir,’ says I: ‘ you gave it 
me then to make me wicked; I will keep it to make 
me honest. However, not to be in the least ungrate¬ 
ful, I promise you I will lay it out in a couple of 
rings, and wear them for your sake.’ I am so just. 
Sir, besides, as to give every body that asks how I 
came by my lings this account of my benefactor: 
but to save me the trouble of telling my tale over 
and over again, I bumbly beg the favour of you to 
tell it once for all, and you will extremely oblige, 

“ Your humble Servant, 

“ Betty Lemon.” 

“Sir, St. Bride’s, May 15,1712. 

“ -’Tis a great deal of pleasure to me, and I dare 
say will be no less satisfactory to you, that I have 
an opportunity of informing you, that the gentlemen 
and otheis of the parish of St. Bride’s have raised a 
charity school of fifty girls, as before of fifty boys. 
You were so kind to recommend the boys to the 
| charitable world; and the other sex hope you will 


* Vexhapj the initials of Swift's nil me, in wUo:‘« works fheio 
U a p«nm a on keeping n< <’lunch. 


du them tbo same favour in Friday’s Spectator for 
Sunday next, when they are to appear with their 
humble airs at tbe parish church of St Bride’s. 
Sir, the mention of this may possibly be serviceable 
to the children ; and sure no one will omit a good 
action attended with no expense. 

“ l am, Sir, 

“ Your very humble Servant. 

T. “ The Sexton.” 

No. 381 j SATURDAY, MAY 17,J712. 

jt'.ijium memento rebel, in nrduis 
Servaic liieulem. non '-ecus in bonis, 

AO msolcnti temperation 
Lsetiti.!, inorilure Delli—11 or C ,>d iti 1 
Be calm, my DeBius, and serene, 

Tlnwovei loi tune change the scene, 

In thy most dejected stale, 

Sink mil umleine.Uh the veelyht. 

Nor yet, when happy clays lic-^ln, 

Ami Ihe full tele i nines rolling m 

l.el a tieue, unruly, joy 

The settled quiet ol thy mind destroy.— Anon. 

I iiavb always preferred cheerfulness to ninth. 
The latter I consider as an act, the tinnier as a habit 
of the mind. Mirth is short and transient, cheer¬ 
fulness fixed and permanent. Those ate often raised 
into the greatest transports of ninth, who an; sub¬ 
ject to the greatest depiessums of melancholy. On 
the contraiy, chceiluhicss, though it does not give 
the mind bueh an exquisite gladness, prevents us 
limn tailing into any depths ol' sonow. Mnth is 
like a flash of lightning, that breaks thiough a gloom 
of clouds, and glitters tor a moment; cheeifulness 
keeps up a kind of day-light in the mind, and tills 
it with a steady and perpetual serenity. 

Men of austere puuoiplcs look upon mirth as too 
wanton and dissolute fen a state of probation, and as 
rilled with a ceitain tmunph and insolence of heart 
that is inconsistent with a life which is every mo¬ 
ment obnoxious to the greatest clangeis. Writers 
of this complexion have obseived, that the Sacred 
I’ersou who was the great pattern of perfection was 
never seen to laugh, 

Cheei fulness ot mmd is nut liable lo any of these 
exceptions; it is ot a serious and composed nature; 
it does uot throw the mind into a condition impiopei 
for the present statu of humanity, and is very cou- 
soicuous in the characters of those who are looked 
upon as thegreatostpmlosophers among the heathens, 
as well as among those who have been deseivedly es¬ 
teemed as baints and holy men among Christians. 

If we consider cheerfulness m thiee lights, with 
regard to ourselves, to those we converse with, and 
tu the great Author of our being, it will not a little 
recommend itself on each of these accounts. The 
man who is possessed of this excellent frame of 
mind, is not only easy in his thoughts, but a perfect 
master of all tbo powers and faculties of his soul 
His imagination is always clear, and his judgment 
undisturbed; his temper is even and unruffled, 
whether inaction or in solitude. He comes with 
relish to all those goods which nature has provided 
for him, tastes all the pleasures of the creation 
which are poured about him, and does not feel the 
full weight of those accidental evils which uiuy 
ibel'al him. 

If we consider him in relation to the persons 
whorrflfe converses with, it uatuiully produces love 
and good-will towards him. A cheerful mind is not 
only disposed to be affable and obliging; but raises 
the same good humour in yhose who come within its 
influence. \ man finds himself,pleased, he does 
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not know why, with tho cheerfulness of his compa¬ 
nion. It is like a sudden mnshiue that awakens a 
secret delight in Ibe mind, without her attending to 
it. The heart rejoices of its own accord, and na¬ 
turally flows out into friendship and benevolence to¬ 
wards the person who has so kindly an effect upon it. 

When 1 consider this cheerful state of mind in its 
third relation, I cannot but look upon it as a con¬ 
stant habitual gratitude to the great Author of na¬ 
ture, An inward cheerfulness is an implicit praise 
and thanksgiving to Providence under all its dispen¬ 
sations. It is a kind of acquiescence in the state 
whoicm we are placed, and a secret approbation of 
tin* Divine Will in his conduct towards man. 

There arc but two things which, in my opinion, 
can reasonably deprive us of this cheerfulness of 
heart. The first of these is the sense of guilt. A 
man who lives in a state of vice and impenitence, 
can have no title to that evenness and tranquillity of 
mind which is the health of the soul, and the natural 
effect of virtue and innocence. Cheerfulness in an 
ill man deserves a harder name than language can 
furnish us with, and is many degrees beyond what we 
commonly call folly or madness. 

Atheism, by winch I mean a disbelief of a Supreme 
Being, and consequently of a future state, under 
whatsoever titles it shelter itself, may likewise very 
reasonably deprive a man of this cheel fulness of 
ternpei. There is something so paiticiilarlv gloomy 
and offensive to human natuie m tho prospect of 
noti-exisIciiLP, that I cannot but wonder, with many 
excellent writers, how it is possible foi a man to 
outlive the expectation of it For my own part, I 
think the being of a Cod is so little to be doubted, 
Uiat it is almost the only truth we are sure of; and 
such a tiuth as we meet with in every object, in 
every occurrence, nud in every thought, if we look 
into the characteis of this tribe of infidels, we ge¬ 
nerally find they are made up of pride, spleen, and 
cavil. It. is indeed no wonder, that men who are 
uneasy to themselves should be so to the rest of the 
world ; and how is it possible for a nidn to be other¬ 
wise than uneasy in himself, who is m danger every 
moment of losing las entire existence, and dioppmg 
into nothing ? 

Tho vicious man and Atheist have therefore no 
pretence to cheerfulness, and would act very unrea¬ 
sonably should they endeavour aftei it. It is im¬ 
possible for any one to live m good-humour, and 
enjoy his present existence, who is apprehensive 
either ot torment or of annihilation ; of being 
miserable, or of not being at all. 

After having mentioned these two great prin¬ 
ciples, which arc destructive of cheerfulness in their 
own uotuiP, as well as m light reason, I cannot 
think of any other that ought to banish this happy 
temper from a virtuous mind. Fain and sickness, 
shame and reproach, poverty and old age, nay death 
itself, considering tho shortness of their duration, 
and tho advantage we may reap from them, do not 
deserve the name of evils. A good mind may bear 
up under them with fortitude, with indolence, and 
with cheerfulness of heart. The tossing of a tem¬ 
pest does not discompose him, which he is sur» will 
bring him to a joyful harbour. 

A man who uses his best eiidiavnnrs to live ac¬ 
cording to the dictates of virtue and righl^rcason. 
has two perpetual souices of cheerfulness^n the 
consideration of his own nature, mid of that Being 
on whom he has a dependance. If he looks into 
himself, he cannot but rejoice in that existence 
which is so lately bestowed upon him, and which. 


after millions of ages, will be still new, and still in 
its beginning. How many self-congratulations na¬ 
turally arise in the mind, when it reflects on this its 
entrance into eternity, when it takes a view of those 
improvable faculties, which in a few years, and even 
at its first setting out, have made so considerable a 
progress, and which will still be receiving an increase 
of perfection, atid consequently an increase of hap¬ 
piness 1 The consciousness of such a being spreads 
a perpetual diffusion of joy through the soul of a 
virtuous man, and makes him look upon himself 
every moment as more happy than he knows how to 
conceivo. 

The second source of cheerfulness to a good mind 
is the consideration of that Being on whom we have 
our dependance, and in whom, though we behold 
him as yet but in the first faint discoveries of his 
perfections, we 6ee every thing that we can imagine 
as great, glorious, or amiable. We find ourselves 
every where upheld by his goodness, and surrounded 
with an immensity of love and meicy. In short, we 
depend upon a Being, whose power qualities him to 
make us happy by au infinity of means, whose good¬ 
ness and truth engage him to make those happy who 
desire it of him, and whose unchangeahleness will 
secuie us in tins happiness to all eternity. 

fckich considerations, which every one should per¬ 
petually cheusli in Ins thoughts, will banish from us 
all that secret heaviness of heart which unthinking 
men are subject to when they lie under no real 
affliction ; all that anguish which we may feel from 
any evil that actually oppresses us, to which I may 
likewise add those little cracklings of mirth and 
folly that arc apter to betray virtue than support it; I 
and establish in us such an even and cheerful tern- I 
per, as makes us pleasing to ourselves, to those with j 
whom we converse, and to Him whom we were I 
made to please.—I. 

No. 382.] MONDAY, MAY 19, 1712. 

Ilabvs ccuHtentem reum,—Tun. 

'1 l.o accused confesses Ilia guilt. 

I orr.iiT not to have neglected a request of one 
of my t corespondents so long as I have ; but I dare 
say I have given him time to add practice to profes¬ 
sion. lie sent me some time ago a bottle or two of 
excellent wine to drink the health of a gentleman 
who had by the penny-post advertised him of an i 
egregious erior iu his conduct. My coriespnndent 
received the obligation from an unknown hand with 
the candour which is natural to an ingenuous mind; 
and pi onuses a contrary behaviour in that point for 
the future. He will offend his monitor with no 
more errors of that kind, but thanks him for his be¬ 
nevolence. This frank carriage makes me reflect 
upon the amiable atonement a man makes in the in¬ 
genuous acknowledgment of a fault. All such mis¬ 
carriages as flow from inadvertency aie more than 
repaid by it; for reason, though not concerned in 
the injury, employs all its force iu the atonement. 
He that says, he did not design to disoblige you in 
such an action, does as much as if he should tell 
you. that though the circumstance winch displeased 
was never in nis thoughts, be has that respect for 
you that he is unsatisfied, till it is wholly out of 
yours. It must be confessed, that when an acknow¬ 
ledgment of an offence is made out of poorness of 
spirit, and not conviction of heart, tho circumstance 
is quite different. But in the case of my corre¬ 
spondent, where both the notice is taken, and the 
return made in private, the affair bepius and cuds 
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with the highest grace on each side. To make the high spirit. It is far from greatness of spirit to per- 
acknowledgmcnt of a fault in the highest manner 9 . lsl > n 11,6 wrong in any thing; nor is it a diminu 
graceful, it is lucky when the-circumstances of the ti[ >n of greatness of spirit to have been in the wrong, 
offender place him above any ill consequences from Perfection is not the attribute of man, therefore he 
the resentment of the person offended. A dauphin is not degraded by the acknowledgment of an im- 
of France, upon a review of the army, and a com perfection ; but it is the work of little minds to imi- 
inand of the king to alter the posture of it by a (at e the fortitude of great spirits on worthy occa- 
march of one of the wings, gave an improper order s '' ,,13 > by obstinacy in the wrong. This obstinacy 
to an officer at the head of a brigade, who told his prevails so far upon them, that they make it extend 
highness, he presumed he had not received the last t0 thp defence of faults in their very servants. It 
orders, which were to move a contrary way. The would swell this paper to too great a leng(h # should 
prince, instead of taking the admonition, which was I lns,; rt all the quarrels and debates which aie now 
delivered m a manner that accounted for his error 1,11 tf,ut 1,1 tb' 3 bnvn ; where one party, and in some 
with safety to his understanding, shook a cane at both, « sensible of being on the faulty side, 

the officer, and, with the return of opprobnous Ian- iiri< ^ ^ ,avt no * s l u nt enough to acknowledge it. 
guage, persisted in his own nrdcis. The whole Among the ladies the case is very common ; foi 
matter came necessarily before the king, who com- ^ u ' r, ‘ alfi ver y lciv °f them who know that it is to 
inanded his sou, on foot, to lay his right hand on maintain a true and high spirit, to tbiow away Imm 
the gentleman’s stmup as he sat on horseback in it all which itsell disapproves, and to scorn so pitiful 
sight of the whole army, ami ask his pardon. When a shame, as that which disables the heait from ac- 
the prince touched his stirrup, anil was going to Tilling a libeiality of affections ami sentiments, 
speak, the officer, with an incredible agility, threw I be candid mind, liy acknowledging and discarding 
himself on the earth, and kissed his feet. its faults, has icason and tiuth foi the foundation of 

The body is very little toureined m the pleasuie 1 * <t passions and desnes, and consequently is 
of sufferings of souls truly gieat ; und the rejiara- happy and simple • the disingenuous bjimf, by in- 
hon, when an honour was designed this soldier, ap- dulgcnce of one unacknowledged oner, is entangled 
poured as much too great to he borne by his grati- with an after-life o( guilt, sol row, and pci plexily.—T. 

tude, as the mjuiy was intolerable to Ins resentment. __ 

When we turn our thoughts from these extraordi- T rrvsnvv m \ v on i*no 

nary oceuirenees into common life, wc sec an inge- JNo.oo.j-j iulsu.vi, MAr zU, 171a. 

minus kind ot behaviour not only make up for faults Cnmnubus debent hortos-Juv Sat i 75 . 

committed, but 111 a manner expiate them ill the very A beauteous garden, but by Nice maintain'd 

eommissmu. Thus many things wlieiem a man has , , , , , . 

pressed loo far, he implicitly excuses, by owning, As . 1 was sltt| ng «" my chamber, and thinking on 
‘ This is a trespass you’ll pardon my confidence f * ubject V V* noxt kpcetator, l hoard two or 

I am sensible [have no pieteusm.is tothis favour;” three , ' re « uldr boU,1 ^' S at landla.Iy’s door, and 
and the like. But commend rue to those gay fel- U > ,0n tlle '’^""1 , “ / Ud ehcR ' f \* 1 V0,M ‘ ‘ n - 

. e ; mnrimr uhprhpr tno nlnlncnnluii- tunc ut lunmi 'r 


«*i4>* uiv iirxt-. ui. i-wuuuvuu iimic ttuv ici- i ,t . L i l \ i ,,,, 

> i . _ „ „ i „ •• J , quinnir whether the philosopher was at home. The 

lows about town who arc directly impudent, und \ 4 6 U t . A , 1 . 

J * ’ f ll 0 who U'f>nt tn Him rlsuvr 'Iiicunr... 


make up for it no otheiwise than hy calling them¬ 
selves such, and exulting in it. But this sort of 
carnage which prompts a man against rules to urge 


what he has a miud to, is pardonable only when you 


child who went to the door answered very inno¬ 
cently, that ho did not lodge thme. 1 immediately 
recollected that it was my good filend Sn Roger’s 
voice ; and that I had promised to go with him on 


sue for anolher. When you are confident in pro- L , ' e |" ' 'im '^'p ,IK cn ’ 111 f-^se xt proved a 

ference of yourself to others of equal merit, every t '°° vt ‘ u ng. le lug i pu me m mini of my 
man that loves virtue and modesty ought, in defence l ,romlae " 0, “ ° e s din use, ut told 

of those qualit.es, to oppose you. But, without con- 1 WM "l^uluting, he would stay below 

sidering tL morality of the thing, let us at this time “ " , my T'"" 1 ? d “ w "' ° U ‘m 

behold only the natural consequence of candour when f ! c 1 , e ,, e , i V ni ^..^ ot , a ? ut 111 ^ J* b 
we speak of ourselves. f ‘! e t D . d; a “ d la,ldlad y hc « d ‘ „ wh « ls a » bl ® 

The Spectator writes often in an elegant, often in ! >la lnb ff°® sl lj> c,, B u 8 e 1U a con cre'ice wit him; 
an argumentative, and often in a sublime style, with te.ug nughU'y pleased with Ins s talking her little 
, 6 , ’ , t 1 , , boy oil the head, and bidding him o be a good child 

equal success : but how would it hurt the renuted J mmi hjs ^ K 

author of that paper to own, that of the most beau- w „ wplp snnnpr ., - „ . , • 


we speaK oi ourselves. .. * , ' ,, . . 

The Spectator writes often in an elegant, often in !’ g gossip, enguge in a con erenee vvi him; 
an argumentative, and often in a sublime style, with beiug nughU'y pJcased with hi. stroking her little 
, ’ , ,, boy oil the head, and bidding him o he a good child 

equal success : but how would it hurt the renuted J rolBd hjs bo ; k< K 8 

author of that paper to own, that of the most beau- W(J we]e no S00QCr come to the Temp i c . stairSi 

tiful pieces under bis title, he is barely the pub- ... ... a , » 1 , ’ 

lishei ? There is nothing but what a man really ba t we were sumiuuded with a crowd of watormen, 

perform, can be an honour to him ; what he takes ■ i re ^P rl - lv . e seiVK *® 1 hir Roger, 

more than he ought in the eye of the world, he loses after h ™ n « loobcd about hl . m vtr y attcn lvel y> 8 P led 
m the conviction of his own heart; and a man must one with a wooden leg, and immediately gave him 

lose his consciousness, that is, his very sell, before , c s 0 g e ‘ s oa rca<s we w ‘-'5 e walking 
he can rejoice in any falsehood without inward mor- ?' ard “ l ’ . U ""f kn 1 W ’ ^ S ‘ r tt °*L er ' 
tification J J 1 6 • se of bod y to T0W me > tbat 

Who lias not seen a very criminal at the bar, (L'l! 11 , 1 11 ^ e B or au arm - I woultl rather 

when his counsel and friends have done all that they bat ,° blm . a ^ W t , Str ( ° be “ ,° f h,S 0ar , tb 1 an Dat ™P l0 / 
could for him in vain, piovail on the whole assembler “ nb 'i" C8t that ba “ b “ n wou .“ dad ,D tbe(preen s 
to pity him, and his judge to recommend his case tob. L ,, uds a ard -°[. a lsbo P> anb ' te P* a 

J „U h a, J r s ...ta. os™, .(.."sftR/.Z'iri r “ ““ ’ 

and took upon himself all the shame and sorrow we ' nmracd tbe boat 7' tb hlS co ‘ ubman ’« bo - bela K a 
were just before preparing for him ? The great op- j ^ sober man ’ “ "T . 6e "’ es / or ba R a *t on bese 
f os non to this kind of candour arises from the un- 0 CCM>lun> . we m ade the be8t of ou r wa y for Vaux ' 
lift idea people ordinarily have of what we call a I « Now known by the name of VwuxUaU 
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hall.* Sir Roger obliged the waterman to give us J We concluded our walk with a glass of Burton 
the hiftory of his right leg; and hearing that he , ale, and a slice of hung beef. Whfen we had don" 
had left it at La Hogue, with many particulars j eating ourselves, the knight ealled a waiter to him, 
whieh passed in that glorious action, the knight, in ; and bid him cairy the remainder to the waterman 
the triumph of his heart, made sevetal reflections I that had but one leg. I perceived the fellowstared up¬ 
on the greatness of the British nation ; as, that one 1 on him at the oddness of the message, and was going 
Englishman could beat three Frenchmen; that we J to be saucy; upon which 1 ratified the knight’s 
could never be in danger of popery so long as we commands with a peremptory look, 
took care of our fleet; that the Thames was the | As vie were going out of the garden, my old fnend 
noblest river in Euiopo; that Loudou-brtdge was a thinking himself obliged, as a member of the quo- 
greater piece of work than any of the seven wonders rum, to animadvert upon the morals of the plaee, 
of the woild; with many other honest prejudices told the mistress of the house, who Bat at the bar' 
which naturally cleave to the heart of a tiue Eng- that he should he a better customer to her gardeu 
li-hman. if there were more nightingales, and fewer strum- 

After some short pause, the old knight, turning pets.—I. 
about his head twice or thrice to take a survey of j -— 


this great metropolis, hid me observe how thick the No 1 WFIMSIFSTlAV MAY 91 1719' 

city was set with churches, and that there was "O'* 1 -] WtluniiSUAI, MAY 41 , 171 4 . 

•e.irce a single steeple ou this side Temple-bar. " Hague, May 24. N S. The same republican bands, a ho 

4. most heathenish siodit'” sivs Sir Ronor- have so often since Uie Chevalier de bt. George's recovery 

, 1 ‘ 1 11 1 , s “ 8 , 8 ^, Slr ' killed lum in our public prints, havo now reduced the young 

there is no religion at this end ot the town. Ihe Dauphin uf Franco to that desperute condition of weakness, 

fifty new chinches Hill very much metld the pros- and death itself, ihut it is hard to runjectiire wbet method 

pect; but church-work is slow, church-work is slow.” they will take to bring him to life again. Meantime wo are 

1 T i . . , r t_ , . , assured by a very good baud from Paris, that on the 20th 

I ^lo not remember 1 have any where mentioned instant (his young prmce was as well as ever he was known 

ill Sir Roger's character, his custom of saluting to he since the day of his birth. As for the other, they are 

every body that passes bv him with a good-morrow n(nv sending hm ghost, we suppose (for Utey never had the 

nr a ,,, *{, , ,.ij i„„r f »i,„ modesty to contradict the assertions of his death), to Com- 

nr a good-night I Ins the old man does out of the lncrci /„ ,, orrnin . attended only by four gentlemen, and a 

overflowings of hts humanity; though at the same lew domestics of little eoiisuieration. The Baron de Uoih- 

tirne, it tenders him so popular among all his mar* having dehvcrrd in Ins credentials to qualify him as 

country neighbours, that it is thought to have gono ! a " ambassador to this state (an office to which his greatest 

’ , D , . P . enemies will acknowledge min to bo equal), is gone to 

a good way ill making him once or twice knight of IJlrecht, whence ho will proceed to Hanover, but not stay 

the shire. He cannot foibear tins exeuise of bene- long m that court, for fear tie'peace should be made during 
volcnce even in town, when he meets with any one his lamentable absence "—Vast-Boy, May 20. 

tn his morning or evening walk. It broke trom I should he thought not able to read, should I 

him to seveiai boats that passed by us upon the overlook some excellent pieces lately come out. 
water; hut, to the knight’s great surprise, as ho My.k>rd bishop of St. Asaphf has just now pub- 
gave the good-night to two or three young fellows a Rshed some sermons, the preface to which seems to 
little before our landing, one of them, instead of me to detenmne a great point. He has, like a good 
returning the civility, asked us what queer old put n ,an, and a good Christian, in opposition to all the 
we hud in the boat, and whether he was not ashamed H.ntery and base submission of false friends to 
to go a-w dialling at Ins years ? with a great deal p, w( . Sj asserted, that Chi lsliamty left us where it 
ot the like 1 haines-iihahlry. Sir Roger seemed a fouinl us as to our civil rights. The present enter- 

liltle shocked at first, hut at length assuming a face tamment shall consist only of a sentence out of tho 

of magistiacy, told us, that if he were a Middlesex p„ s t.Hoy, and the said pieface of the lord of St. 
justice, he would make such vagrants know that her Asaph. I should think it a little odd if the author 
majesty’s subjects weie no more to be abused by 0 f (j 1( , RoA-Boy should with impunity call men le- 
wuter than by laud. _ puhluans for a gladness on the repoit of the death 

We were now arnved at Spiing-guidcn, which 0 p {[„, j )r etendci , and treat Baron Bothmar, the 
is excellently pleasant at tliio time of tho year, minister of Hanover, in such a manner as you see 
When I considered the tragrancy of the walks and ln m y mo tto. I must own, T think every man in 
bowers, with the choirs of buds that sung upon the pJnglaml concerned to support the succession of 


trees, and the loo-e tube ot people that walked un¬ 
der their shades, I could not hut look upon the place 


that family'. 

“ The publishing a few sermons, whilst I live, the 


as a kind of Mahometan paiadise. Sir Roger told Jatest of which was preached about eight yeats since, 
me it put him m nnnd of a little coppice by Ins au( j t i, c f ln> t above seventeen, will make it very 
house in tho country, which his chaplain used to natural for people to inquire into the occasion of 
call an aviary of nightingales. “ You must under- t [„ ul g b o; and to such I do very willingly assign 
stand,” says the kmght, “ there is nothing in the these following reasons : 

world that ptea-es a man in love so much as your •< J-'u-st, from the observations I .have been able 
nightingale. Ah, Mr. .Spectator, the many moon- j 0 ma ke for these many years last past upon our 
light nights that I have walked by myself, and p U y,] )c affairs, and from the natural tendency of 
thought on the widow by the music of the liightin- aeV p ra i principles and practices, that have of late 
gale!” He here fetrhed a deep sigh, and was fall- been studiously revived, and from what has followed 
ing into a fit of musing, when a mask, who came thereupon, I could not help both fearing and nre- 
beliind hnn, gave him a gentle tan upon the skoul- easing, that these nations should some time or other, 


behind him, gave him a gentle tan upon the skoiit 
der, and asked him if he would drink a bottle oj 
mead with her? But the knight being startled at y 


gaging, that ttiese nations snoutu some ume or oiacr, 
if ever we should haye an enterprising prince upon 
the throne, of nine ambition than virtue, justice, 


unexpected a familiarity, and displeased to he inter- i ftni j tn „, | lonourt fall into tha way of all other nir¬ 
rupted in his thoughts of the widow, told hdi* “ she , j, on8> an( j f ose their liberty. 

was a wanton baggage and bid her go about her _— - - - —-----—-— 

* a i ..,1. reo.n Honouor onr afloru.ur/1 IknMlf hr>r« fm 


business. 

* !u the original publication m folio, it Is printed Fox-hrdl. 


» Ami) wander from Hiniovcr, aod after ward agent here Jot 
tin? li.tiioven.Mi family 
1 Dr William Fleetwood 
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“ Nor could I help foreseeing to whose charge a Who could expect such a requital of such merit? 
great deal of this dreadful mischief, whenever it 1 have, 1 own it, an ambition of exempting myself 
should happen, would be laid ; whether justly or from the number of unthankful people ■ and as I 
unjustly, was not my business to determine: but I loved and honoured those great princes living, and 
resolved, for my own particular part, to deliver my- lamented over them when dead, so I would gladly 
self, as well as I could, from the reproaches and the raise Lhem up a monument of praise as lasting as 
curses of posterity, by publicly declaring to all the any thing of mine can be : and I choose to do it at 
world, that although, in the constant course of my this time, when it is so unfashionable a thing to 
ministry, I have never failed, on proper occasions, speak honourably of them. 

to recommend, urge, and inBist upon the loving, “ The sermon that was preached upon the Duke 
honouring, and reverencing the prince’s peison, of Gloucester's death was printed quickly aft^r, and 
and holding it, according to the laws, inviolable and is now, because the subject was so suitable, joined 
sacred; and paying all obedience and submission to to the others. The loss of that most promising and 
the laws, though never so hard and inconvenient to hopeful prince was at that time, I saw, unspeakably 
private people: yet did I never think myself at great; and many accidents since have convinced us 
liherty, or authorized to tell the people that eithei that it could not have been overvalued. That pre- 
Cfirist, St. Peter, or St. Paul, or any other holy emus life, had it pleased God to have prolonged it 
writer, had, by any doctrine delivered by them, sub- the usual space, nail saved us many fears ana jea- 
verted the laws and constitutions of the country in lousics, and dark distiusts, and prevented many 
which they lived, or put them in a worse condition alarms that have long kept us, and will keep us 
with respect to their civil liberties than they would still, waking and uneasy. Nothing lemaincd to 
have been had they not been Christians. I ever comfoit and support us under this heavy stroke, but 
thought it a most impious blasphemy against that the necessity it brought the king and nation undei 
holy religion, to father anything upon it that might of settling the succession in the house of Hanovri, 
encourage tyranny, oppiessuin, or injustice, in a and gmng it a hereditary right by act of parliament, 
prince, or that easily tended to make a free and as long as it continues Protestant. So much good 
happy people slaves ntul miserable. No. People did God, in his merciful providence, produce from a 
may make themselves as wretched as they will, but misfortune, winch we could never otherwise have 

let not God bo called into that wicked pmty. When sufficiently depleted ! 

forre and violent e, and hard necessity, have (nought “ The fourth seirnou was preached upon the 
the yoke of servitude upon a people's neck, religion queen's accession lo the throne, and the fit st year 
will supply them with a patient and submissive in which that day was solemnly observed (for by 
spmt under it till they can innocently shake it off- some accident or other it had been overlooked the 
but certainly religion never puts it on. This always year before), and every one will see, without the 
was, and this at present is, my judgment of these date of it, that it was pleached very early in this 
matters: and I would be transmitted to postelity reign, since I was able only to promise and presage its 
(forthe little share of time such names as mine can futuie glencs and siiciesses, from the good appenr- 
livo), under the character of one who loved his antes ot things, and the* happy turn our affairs bo- 
country, and would be thought a good Englishman, gan to take; and could not then count up the viv¬ 
as well as a good clergyman. tones and triumphs that, for seven yeats alter, made 

“ This character I thought would be transmitted it, m the piophet’s language, a name and a praise 
by the following sermons, which were made foi and among all the people of the eailh. Never did seven 
preached in a private audience, when 1 could flunk such years together pass ovet (lie head of any Eng 
of nothing else hut doing my duty on the occasions Jt»h monarch, nor cover it with so much honour, 
that weie then offered by God’s ptovidcnce, without The crown and sceptic seemed to be the queen’s 
any manner of design of making them public : and least ornamc nts; those, otbei princes wore in com- 

for that reason I give them now as they were then moil with her, and her great personal virtues were 

delivered; by which I hope to satisfy those people the same before and since; but such was the fame 
who have objected a change of principles to me, as of her administration of affaiis at home, such was 
it I wero not now the same man I formerly was. I the reputation of her wisdom and felicity ill choos- 

never had but one opinion of these matters, and ing ministers, and such was then esteemed their 

that I think is so reasonable and well-grounded, faithfulness and zeal, their diligence andgieatabi- 
tliat I believe I can never have any other. lilies, in exeiutmg her commands; to such a height 

“ Another reason of my publishing these sermons of military glory did her great general and her 

at this tune is, that I have a mind to do myself some armies carry the British name abroad; such was 
honour by doing what honour I could to the memory the harmony and concord betwixt her and her allies; 
of two most excellent puuces, and who have veiy and such was the blessing of God upon all her 
highly deserved at the hands of all the jieople of counsels and undertakings, that I am as sure as his- 
these dominions, who have any tiuo value for the Lory can muko me, no punce of ours ever was so 
Protestant religion, and the constitution of the prosperous and successful, so beloved, esteemed, and 
English government, of which they were the great honoured by their subjects and their friends, nor 
deliverers and defenders. 1 have lived to see their near so formidable to their enemies. We were, as 
illustrious names very rudely handled, and the great all the world imagined then, just entering on the 
benefits they did this nation treated slightly and way^ that promised to such a peace as would have 
contemptuously. I have lived to sec our deliverance, jinswered all the prayers of our religious queen, the 
from arbitiary power and popery traduced and vilfciajSjre and vigilance of a most able ministry, the pay- 
fled by some who formerly thought it was theiE "meut of a witling and most obedient people, as well 
j greatest merit, and made it part of their boast and as all the glorious toils and hazards of the soldiery; 
i glory, to have had a little hand and shave in bring- when God, for our sins, permitted the spirit of dis- 
I mg it about; and others who, without it, must have cord to go forth, and by troubling sore the camp, 

I hved in exile, poverty, and misery,, meanly disclaim- the city and the country, (and oh that it had alto- 
j ing it, and using ill the glorious instruments thereof, gotber spared the places sacred to Jiis worship 1) 
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to spoil, for a time, this beautiful and pleasing pros¬ 
pect, and give us, in its stead, I know not what- 

Our enemies will tell the rest with pleasure. It 
will become me bettor to pray to God to restore us 
to the power of obtuiuing such a peace as will be to 
■iis glory, the safety, honour, and welfare of the 
queen and her dominions, and the general satisfac¬ 
tion of all her high and mighty allies,—T. 

“ May 2, 1712.” 


No. 385-1 THURSDAY, MAY 22, 1712. 

——Thesea pertora junrta fide.— Ovid, 1 Trlst in 66. 

Breasts that with sympathi/lnit ardour glow'd, 

And holy friendship, such as Theseus vow’d. 

1 intend the paper for this day as a loose essay 
upon friendship, m which I shall throw my observa¬ 
tion!. togethei without any set form, that I may 
avoid repeatiug what has been often said on tins 
subjert. 

Friendship is a stiong and habitual inclination 
in * /o persons to promote the good and happiness 
of one another. Though the pleasures and advan¬ 
tages of friendship have been largely celebrated by 
the best moral writers, and are considered by all as 
great ingredients of human happiness, we very 
raiely meet with the prattico of tins viitue in the 
world. 

Every man is ready to give in a long catalogue 
of those virtues and good qualities he expects to 
lind in the poison of a fneud, but very few of us 
aie careful to cultivate them m mil solves. 

; Love and esteem aie the fust principles of friend¬ 
ship, which always is impel feet where cither of these 
two is wanting 

As, on the one hand, we are soon ashamed of 
loving a man whom we cannot, esteem ; so, on the 
other, though we are truly sensible of a man’s abi¬ 
lities, wo tan never raise ourselves to the warmths 
of friendship, without an affectionate good-wili to¬ 
wards his poison. 

Friendship immediately banishes envy under all 
its disguises. A man who can once doubt whether 
ho should lejoice in his fnend's being happier than 
himself, may depend upon it that lie is an utter 
strange! to this v irtue. 

There is something in friendship so veiy great 
and noble, that in those fictitious stories which are 
invented to the honour of any partii tilur person, the 
authors have, thought it as necessaiy to make their 
lieto a tiiend us a lover. Achilles has hie Patro- 
clus, and uF.neas his Achates. In the lirst ot these 
instances we may observe, for the reputation ot 
the subject I am treating of, that Greece was almost 
ruined by the hero’s love, but was preserved by his 
fiiendship. 

The character of Achates suggests to us an ob- 
t servation we may often make on the intimacies of 
great men, who frequently choose their companions 
rather for the qualities of the heart than those 
of the head, and prefer fidelity in tin easy, inoffen¬ 
sive, complying temper, to those endowments which 
make a much greater figure among uiaukiud. I 
do not remember (hat Achates, who is represented 
as the first favourite, either gives Vs advice, or 
strikes a blow, through the whole yEneid j 

A friendship which makes the least noise, is very 
often most useful; for which reason I should prefer 
a prudent friend to a zealous ono. 

Attieus, one of the best men of ancient Rome, 
was a very remarkable instance of what I am here 
speaking. This extraordinary person, amidst the 


civil wars of his country, when he saw the designs 
of all parties equally tended to the subversion of 
liberty, by constantly preserving the esteem and 
affection of both the competitors, found meaus to 
serve his friends on either side: and, while he sent 
money to young Marius, whose father was declared 
an enemy to the commonwealth, he was himself 
one of Sylla’s chief fuvountes, and always near that 
general. 

During the war between C®sar and Poropey, he 
stil maintained the same conduct. After the death 
of Caesar, he sent money to Brutus in his troubles, 
and did a thousand good offices to Antony's wife 
and friends when that party seemed ruined. Lastly 
even m that bloody war between Antony and Au¬ 
gustus, Attieus still kept his place in both their 
friendships : insomuch that the first, says Cornelius 
Nepos, whenever he was absent from Rome in any 
part of the empire, writ punctually to him what he 
was doing, what he read, and whither he intended to 
go; and the latter gave him constantly as exact ac¬ 
count of all his affairs. 

A likeness of inclinations in every particular is 
so far from being requisite to form a benevolence in 
two minds towards each other, as it is generally 
imagined, that I believe we shall find some of the 
firmest friendships to have been contracted between 
persons of different humours ; the mind being often 
pleased with those perfections which are new to it, 
and which it does not find among its own accomplish¬ 
ments. Besides that a man in some measure sup- 
ilics his own defects, and l.uictes himself at second- 
mud possessed of those good qualities and endow¬ 
ments which are in the possession of him who in the 
eye of the world is looked on as his other self. 

The most difficult province in friendship is the 
letting a man see bis limits and errors, which should, 
if possible, be so contrived, that he may perceive 
our advice is given him not so much to please our- 
sel^ps as for his own advantage. The reproaches 
theielbr*of a friend should always be strictly just, 
and not too frequent. 

The violent desire of pleasing in the person re- 
pi oved, may otherwise change into a despair of doing 
it, while he finds himself censured for faults he is 
not conscious of. A mind that is soltened and hu- 
maniA d by friendship cannot bear frequent re¬ 
proaches; either it must quite sink under the op- i 
pression, or abate considerably of tho value and 
esteem it had for him who bestows them. 

The piopev business of friendship is to inspire life 
and courage ; and a soul thus supported outdoes it¬ 
self; wheieas, if it bo unexpectedly depuved of 
these succours, it diuops and languishes. 

Wo arc in some measure more inexcusable if we 
violate our duties to a friend than to a relation ; 
since the former arises from a voluntary choice, the 
latter from a necessity to which we could not give 
our own consent. 

As it has been said on one side, that a man ought 
not to break with a faulty friend, that he may not 
expose the weakness of his choice ; it will doubtless 
hold much stronger with respect to a worthy ono, 
that he may never be upbraided for having lost so 
valuable a treasure which was once in his possess 
ppn.—X. 
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Cum trUttbus irevere, cum remissis ju turn do, cam souibus g th~ 
viter, cum Juventuto counter vivere.—Tcix 

Tub piece of Latin on tho head of this paper is 
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part of a character extremely vicious, but I have set with respect even in a man no otherwise venerable 
down no more than may Tall in with the rules of The forwardness of youth, when it proceeds from 
justice and honour. Cicero spoke it of Catiline, alacrity and not insolence, has also its allowances, 
who, he said, “ lived with the sad severely, with the The companion who is formed for such by nature, 
cheerful agreeably, with the old gravely, with the gives to every character of life its due regards, and 
young pleasantly he added, “ with the wicked is ready to account for their imperfections, and re- 
bolilly, with the wanton lasciviously." The two reive their accomplishments as if they were his own. 
luet instances \>f Ins complaisance 1 forbear to con- It must appear that you receive law from, and not 
sider, having it in my thoughts at preseut only to give it, to your company, to make you agreeable, 
speak of obsequious behaviour as it sits upon acorn-1 1 remember Tutly, speaking, I thiuk, of Antony, 

pauion in pleasure, not a man of design and m- says, that, In eo facelift trant, quit nulla or(g trudi 
trigue. To vary with every humour in this manner I pouunt : “ He had a witty rnuth, which could be nc- 
cannot be agreeable, except it comes fioni a man’s ' quired by no art.” This quality must be of the 
pwn temper and natural complexion ; to do it out kind of which 1 am now speaking; for all sorts ot 
of an ambition to excel that way, is the most fruit- behaviour which depend upon observation and know- 
. less and unbecoming prostitution imaginable. To ledge of life arc to be acquired; but that which lio 
put on an artful part to obtain no other end but an one can describe, and is apparently the act of na- 
unjust praise from the undiscerning, is of all cn- ture, must be every where prevalent, because every 
deuvours the most despicable. A man must be sin- thing it meets is a fit occasion to exert it; for he 
cerely pleased to become pleasure, or not to inter- who follows nature can never be improper or un- 
rupt that bf others; for this reason it is a most | seasonable. 

calamitous circumstance, that many people who want i How unaccountable then must their behaviour 
to be alone, or should be so, will come into conver. 1 * 111 be, who, without any manner of consideration of 
sation. It is certain that all men, who are the least j what the company they have just now entered are 
given to reflection, are seized with au inclination j upon, give themselves the aii of a messenger, and 
that way: when, peihaps, they had rather be in- make as distinct relations of the occurrences they 
dined to company ; but indeed they had better go ' last met with, as if they had been dispatched from 
home and be tired with themselves, than force them- those they talk to, to be pum tually exact iu a repoit 
selves upon otheis to recover thou good humour. In of those circumstances! It is unpardonable to 
all this, the casoof communicating to a friend a sad those who are met to enjoy one another that a fresh 
thought or difficulty, in older to relieve a heavy man shall pop in, and give us only the last part of 
heart, stands excepted ; but what is here meant is, his owu life, and put a stop to ours during the his- 
that a man should alwavs go with inclination to the tory. If such a man conies fiom 'Change, whether 
turn of the company lie is going into, or not pre- you "ill or not, you must bear how the stocks go : 


turn of the company lie is going into, or not pre- you will or not, you must bear how the stocks go : 
tend to be of the party. It is certainly a very happy and, though you are never so intently employed on 
temper to be able to live with all kinds of disposi- j a graver subject, a young follow of tho other end of 
tions, because it argues a mind that lies open to ic- j tho town will take his place and tell you, Mrs. Such- 
ceive what is pleasing to others, and not obstinately a-oue is charmingly handsome, because he just now 
bent on any particulanty of his own. saw her. But I think l need not dwell on this sub- 

This is it which makes me pleased with the *ha- jeefi since I have acknowledged’therc can be no 
ratter of my good acquaintance Acasto. H>u meet j ru l es made for excelling this way ; and precepts of 
him at the tables and conversations of the wise, the ‘bis kind faro like lules for writing poetry, which, 
impertinent, the grave, the indie, and (he witty; >t is said, may have prevented ill poets, but never 
and yet his own character has nothing m it that can made good ones. 

make him particularly agreeable to any one sect of 1 • --- 

men ; but Acasto has natural good sense, good ua- No. 337.] SATURDAY, MAY 24, 1712. 
lure, and discretion, so that every man enjoys him¬ 
self m Ins company ; and though Acasto contributes Quid pure tran< ’ uillct - HoR ' 1 **■ 102 ‘ 

nothing to the entertainment, he never was at a Whit calms the breast, and make, the'mud serene 

place where he was not welcome a second time. In my last Saturday’s paper I spoke.of chcerful- 
Without the subordinate good qualities of Acasto, a - ness as it is a moral habit of the mind, and accord- 
man of wit and learning would be painful to the gc- j ingly mentioned such moral motives as are apt to 
iierality of mankind, instead of being pleasing. cherish and keep alive this happy temper iu the soul 
Witty men are apt to imagine they are agreeable as , of man: l shall now consider cheerfulness in its 
such, and by that means grow the worst companions natural state, and reflect on those motives to it, 
imaginable ; they deride the absent or rally thepve- 1 which are indifferent either as to virtue or vice, 
sent in a wrong manner, not knowing that if you j Cheerfulness is, in the first place, the best pro¬ 
pinch or tickle a man till he is uneasy in his scat, moler of health. Repinings, and secret murmurs 
or ungracefully distinguished from the rest ot the of heart, give imperceptible strokes to those delicate 
company, you equally hurt him. I fibres of which the vital parts are composed, and 

t _ ■ . _ ,1.. . .. . r v 1_1.1.1_. .1__c:_1-:vi- , 


it is said, may have prevented ill poets, hut never 
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Quid pure tranquillct- Hor. 1 Ep. xvih. 102. 

What calms the breast, and makes the'mind serene 


company, 


I was going to say, tho true ait of being agreeahlo { wear out the machine insensibly; not to mention 

in company (but there can be no such thing a» art i those violent ferments which they stir up in the 

111 it) is to appear well pleased with those you are I blood, and those irregular disturbed motions which 
engaged with, and rather to seem well entertained, ; they^ raise in the annual spirits. I scarce remember, 
than to bring entertainment to others. A man thus in my own observation, Jto hftve met with many old 
I disposed is not indeed what we ordinarily call a good,, men, or with such, who (to use our English phrase) 
companion, but essentially is such, and in all the Wear well, that had not at least a certain indolenco 
! parts of his conversation has something friendly in in their humour, if not a more than ordinary gaiety 
J his behaviour, which conciliates men’s minds more and cheerfulness of heart. The truth of it is, health 
| than the highest sallies of wit or starts of humour and cheerfulness mutually beget each other; with 
I can possibly do. The feebleness of ago in a man of this difference, that we seldom meet with a great do¬ 
th it turn has something which should he treated gree of health which is not attendec|,wHh a certain 
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cheerfulness, but very often see cheerfulness where them; -is from the wildness of rocks and deserts, 
there is uo great degree of health. j and the .ike grotesque parts of nature. Those who 

Cheerfulness bears the same friendly regard to af a verged m philosophy may still carry this con- 
the mind us to the body. It banishes all anxious ^deration higher, by observing, that if matter had 
care and discontent, soothes and composes the pas- appeared to us endowed only with those real quali- 
sioiis, and keeps the soul in a perpetual calm. But ties which it actually possesses, it would have made 
having already touched on '.his last consideration, f but a very joyless and uncomfoitable figure: and 
shall here take notice, that the world in which we why has Providence given it a power of producing 
are placed is filled with innumerable objects that in us such imaginary qualities, as tastes and colours, 


are proper to raise and keep alive this happy tem¬ 
per of mind. 

If we consider the world in its subserviency to 
man, one would think it was made for our use; hut 
if we consider it in its natural beauty and harmony, I 


sounds and smells, heat and cold, hut that man, 
while he is conversant in the lower stations of na¬ 
ture, might have his mind cheered and delighted 
with agreeable sensations? In short, the whole uni. 
verse is a kind of theatre, tilled with objects that 


one would be apt to conclude it was made for our i edher raise in us pleasure, amusement, or admiration, 
pleasure. The sun, which is as the great soul of the j The reader’s own thoughts will suggest to him 
universe, and produces all the necessaries of file, j the vicissitude of day and night, the change of sea. 
has a paitieular influence in cheering the mind of sons, with all that variety of scenes which diveisily 
man, and making the heart glad. j (he face of nature, and fill the mind with a perpetual 

Those several living creatures which are made for succession of beautiful and pleasing images, 
our service or sustenance, at the same time either ! I shall not heie mention tho several entertain- 
fill flic, woods with their music, furnish us with game, ; ments of ait, with (lie plcasuics of friendship, honks, 
or raise pleasing ideas in us by the delightfuluess of conversation, and other accidental diversions of life, 
their appearance. Fouulaius, lakes, and rivers, are | because I would only take notice of such mcite- 
as refreshing to the imagination, as to the soil I ments to a cheeiful temperas offer themselves to 
through which they pass. I persons of all ranks and conditions, and which may 

There are writers of great distinction, who have sufficiently show us that Providence did not design 
made it an argument for Providence, that the whole this world should be filled with murmurs and re¬ 
earth is covered with green rather than with any finings, or that the heart of man should bo involved 
other eoluur, as being such a right mixture of light I in gloom and melancholy. 

and shade, that it comforts and strengthens the e\e, | I the more imuleate this cheerfulness of temper, 
instead ol weakening or grieving it. For this rea- j it is a virtue in which our countrymen ure ob- 
soti several painters have a gre-pn cloth hanging served to be more deficient than any other nation, 
near them, to ease the eye upon, after too gieat an 1 Melancholy is a kind of demon that haunts our 
application to their i oUmring. A famous modern island, and utlen conveys herself to us in au easterly 
philosopher* accounts for it in the following man- ] wind. A cclclnated Flench novelist, in opposition 
ner. All colours that are more luminous, over- those who begin their romances with the flowery 
power and dissipate the animal spirits which are season of the year, enters on his s'ory thus: “ In 
employed in sight; on the rant i ary, those that* are the gloomy month of November, when the people of 
moie obscure do not give the animal spmts a sufli- England hang and drown themselves, a disconsolate 
cient exercise; whereas the rajs that produce in us l 0 ' 01 wicked out into the fields,” Ike. 


the idea of green, fall upon the eye in such a due 
proportion, that they give the animal spmts their 
proper play, and, by keeping up tho struggle ill a 
just balance, excite a very pleasing and agreeable 
sensation. Let the cause bo what it will, the ellcct 
is certain ; for which reason, the poets ascribe to 
Jos paitieular colour the epithet of cheerful. 


Every one ought to fence against the temper of 
bin climate or constitution, and frequently to indulge 
in In in sell those considerations which may give him 
a serenity of mind, and enable him to beai up cheer¬ 
fully against those little evils and misfortunes which 
are coinmou to human nature, and which, by a right 
imjirovenn lit of them, will produce a satiety of joy, 


To consider further this double end in the works J,ld al1 uninterrupted happiness, 
if nature, and how they arc at the same time both At tbe time that I would engage my reader 
useful and entertaining, we find that the most im- , to consider the world in its most agreeable lights, 1 
pm taut paits in the vegetable world arc those which must own thoie me many evils which naturally 
are the most beautiful. These arc the seeds l, v spring up amidst the entertainments that are pro- 
wlui h the seveial races of plants are propagated ' v,d, 'd foi us ; hut these, if rightly considered, should 
and continued, and which arc always lodged in I be overcasting the mind wilh sorrow, or 

flowers or blossoms. Nature seems'to hide her ! destroying that cheerfulness of temper which I have 
principal design, aud to be industrious in making ! beelJ recommending. Ibis interspersion of evil 
the earth gay and delightful, while she is carrying w,th g ot>d > and P alu wlt <> ploasuie, in the work*of 
on her great work, and intent upon her own prescr- ! nature, i* very truly ascribed by Mr. Locke in his 
vatiou. The husbandmqn, after the same manner, 1 E ss j»y on Human Undt^tandiug to a moral reason, 


is employed in lajmg out the whole country into a 
kind of garden or landscape, and making every 
thing smile about him, whilst in reality he thinks of 
nothing but of the harvest, and the increase which 
is to arise from it, 


in the following words .- 

“ Beyond all this we may find another reason 
why God hath scattered up and down several de¬ 
grees of pleasure and pain, in ail the things that 
environ and affect us, and blended them together, in 


„ We may further observe bow Providence has almost all that our thoughts and senses have to do 
taken care to keep up this cheerfulness -n the rmn/i wiUl i that we - finding imperfection, dissatisfaction, 
of man, by having formed it alter such a manner, as ' aud wallt of complete happiness, m alt the enjoy, 
to make it capable of conceiving delight from seve- j m,!nls wl,,ch the creatures can afford us, might be 
ral obiteta whuh seem to have very little use in sce ^’ jn * . enjoyment of Him * with whom 

__—___ ___there is fulness of joy, and at whose right hand are 

# Sir f*aac Nuwtou pleasures for evermore.' -L. 

2 O 
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——Tibi res antiquw laudis et artls 
Iugredior, sauctos Auaus leeluderc font©*. 

Virci. Georg li. 174. 

For thee I dare unlock the sacred spring, 

And Arts disclos’d by ancient sages sing 

“ Mr. Spectator, 

“ Tt is my custom, when I read your papers, to 
read over the quotations in the authors from whence 
you take them. As you mentioned o, passage lately 
out of the second chapter of Solomon’s Song, \t oc¬ 
casioned my looking into it; and, upon reading it, 

I thought the idea9 so exquisitely soft and tender, 
that I could not help making this paraphlase of it; 
which, now it is done, I can as little forbear sending 
to you. Some marks of your approbation which I 
have already received, have given me so sensible a 
taste of them, that I cannot forbear endeavouring 
after them as often as I can with any appearance 
of success. “ 1 am, Sir, 

“ Your most obedient humble Servant.” i 


THE SECOND CHAPTER OF SOLOMON’S SONG 


As when in Sharon’s field the blushing ro«e 
Ones its chaste bosom to the morn dust lose. 

Whilst all around the Zephyrs bear 
1 ho fragrant odours thioitgn the air; 

Or ae the lily m the shady vale 

Does o'er each flower wilh beauteous pride prevail, 

And stands with dews and kindest sunshine blest, 

In fair pre-eminence, superior to (lie rest 
So if my Love, with happy influence, shed 
His eyes’ bright sunshine on his lover’s head, 

Then shall the rose of Sharon’s field, 

And whitest lilies, to my beauties yield 
Then fairest flow'rs with studious art combine. 

Tho roses with the lilies join. 

And their united charms are less than mine. 


As much as fairest lilies can surpass 
A thorn in beauty, or In height the grass . 

So does my Love, among the virgins, shine. 
Adorn d with graces more than half dm in’ , 
Or as a tree, Jhat, glorious to behold, 

Is hung with apples all of ruddy gold, 
Hespcnun fruit, and, beautifully high, 
Extends its branches lo the sky . 

So does rny Love the virgins’ ryes Imile 
'TJs he alone ran fix their wand ring **ight, 
Among ton thousand eminently bright 


Beneath his pleasing shade 
My wearied limbs at ease I laid, 

And on his fragrant houghs reclin’d my head 
I pull'd the golden fruit With eager haste, 

Sweet was the fruit, and pleasing to the taste ; 
With sparkling wine he crown d the bowl, 

With gentle ecstasies he fill'd my soul; 

Joyous we sat beneath the shady grove. 

And o’er my head he hung the banners of his love 


I faint 1 I die! my lab'ring breast 
Is with the mighty weight of love opprest* 

I feel the fire possess my heart. 

And pain convey'd to ev'ry nart. 

Through all my veins tho passion flies, 

My feeble soul forsakes its place, 

A trembling faintness seals my eyes, 

And paleness dwells upon my face: 

Oh ! let ray love with pow rful odours stny 
My fainting love-sick soul, that dies away; 
One band beneath me let him placo, 

With t’other press me in a chaste embrace. 


I charge you, nymphs of Sion, as you go 
Arm’d with the sounding quiver and the bow. 
Whilst thro’ the lonesome woods you rove, 
You ne’er disturb my sleeping Love. 

Be only gentle Zephyrs there, 

Wilh downy wingB to fan the air; 


Lei sacred silence dwell around, 

To keep off each intruding sound 
And when the balmy slumber leuves his tyci. 
May bo to joys, unknown till then, arbe ! 


But see 1 he comes ! with what majestic gntt 
He onward bears his locely state ! 

Now Through the lattice he appears. 

With softest words dispels my fears. 

Arise, my fair one, ami receive 
All the pleasures love con give ! 

For, now the sullen winter a past, 

No more we fear the northern blast 
No storms nor threat ning clouds appear, 0 
No falling rains deform tho yeai 
- My love admits of no delay , 

Arise, my fair, and come away ! 

VII. 

Already, see' the teeming earth 
Brings forth the flow’rs, her beauteous both 
The dews, and soft-rlcsccnding show'rs, 

Nurse the new-bom lender flow’rs 
Hark ! the birds melodious sing, 

And swoolly usher in the spring. 

Close by his fellow sits the dove, 

And billing whispers her his love 
The spreading vines witn blossoms swoil. 

Diffusing round a grateful smell 
Arise, my lair one, and receive 
A11 tho blessings love can give 
For love admits of no delay , 

Arise, my fair, and come away 1 

VIII. 

As to its mate tho constant dove 
Flies through the covert of tho apicy grove, 
bo let us hasten to some lonesome shade, 

There let me safe in thy lov'd arms lie laid, 

Where no intruding hateful noise 
Shall damp the sound of thy melodious voico; 
Where I may gnze, and mark each beauteous grac' 
Forsy\eet thy voice, and lovely is thy luce 

IX 

As all or me, my Love, is thme. 

Let all of thee be ever mme. 

Among the lilies we will plu> , 

Fiurer, my Love, thou art than they . 

Till the purple morn arise, 

And balmy sleep forsuke thine eyes , 

Till the gladsome beams of day 
Remove the shades of night away ’ 

Then. wLcn soft sleep whall from thy eyes depart, 
Ki.se like the bcundmg roe, oi lusty hait. 

Glad to behold the light again 
Fiom Beihcr’s mountains darting o'er the plain. 

T. 
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■ Mellora pji docuere parentes.—-Ho* 

Their pious sires a better lesson taught. 

Nothing has more surprised the learned in Eng¬ 
land, than the pneo which a small hook, entitled 
Spaceio della Bestia triomfante, bore in a late auc¬ 
tion.* This book was sold for thirty pounds. As 

» The book here mentioned was bought by Waller 1'lnsel, 
Esq at the auction of the library of Charles Barnard. Esq m 
lTll, for twenty-eight pounds. The same copy became suc¬ 
cessively the property of Mr. John Nichols, of Mr Joseph 
Ames, of Sir Peter Thomson, and of M C. Tutet, Esq among 
whose books H was lately sold by auction, at Mr Gcrrard's in 
Lltchfield-street. The author of this book, Giordano Bruno, 
was a native of Nola in the kingdom of Naples, and burnt at 
Rome by tho order of the Inquisition in IfiOO. MorholT, speak¬ 
ing of Athelsls, says, “ Jordanum Uimen Ilninum hub: class! 
non amiumcrarem. ■ ■ ■ manifests in illo atheism! vestigia 
numleprehendo.” PolyhlsL 1 1. 8, Ti. Bruno published many 
other writings said to be atheistical. The book spoken of here 
was printed, not at Paris, as is sntd In the title-page, nor in 
2544, but at London, and in 1584, 12mo dedicated to Sir 
Philip Sydney., It was for some time so little regarded, that 
it was sold with five other books of the same author, for twenty- 
five pence French, at the sale of Mr. Bigor's library In 1706- 
but it Is now very scarce, and has been sold at the exorbitant 
price of £50. Niceron. Hommes illust tom. xvil. p. Xtl. 
There was an edition of it in English in 1713, 
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ilw*» written by mie Jnrdanus Brunus, a professed Atheists have gloried in these their good friends 
I Atheist, with a design to depreciate religion, every and allies, 
one was apt to fancy, from the extravagant price it If we boast nf a Socrates or a Seneca, they may 
bore, that there must bo something in it very for- now confront them with these great philosophers the 
midable. Hottentots. 

I must confess that, happening to get a sight of Though even this point has, not without reason, 
one of them myself, I could not forbear perusing it been several times controverted, I see no manner of 
with tins apprehension ; but found there was so very harm it could do to religion, if wo should entirely 
little danger in it, that I shall venture to give my give them up tins elegant part of mankind. * 
readers a (an account of the whole plan upon which Mcthinks nothing more shows the weakness of 
tine wonderful treatise is built. their cause, than that Bo division of their fcllow- 

Tlie author pretends that Jupiter, once upon a' creatures join with them, but those among whom 
tune, resolved on a reformation of the constellations they tliemselves own reason is almost defaced, and 
for which purpose, having summoned the stars to- who have lil»le else bnt their shape which can en- 
gctlier, he complains to them of the great decay of title them to auv place in the species. 

(he worship of the gods, which he thought so much Besides these poor creatures, there have now and 
the harder, b.ivmg called several of those celestial then been instames of a few crazy people in several 
bodies by the names of the heathen deities, and by nations, who have denied the existence of a Deity, 
that means made ilio heavens as it were a book of The catalogue of these is, however, veryshoit; 
the pagan theology. Momus tells him that this is even Vamui, the most celebrated champion for the 
not to be wondered at, since there were so many cause, professed before his judges that lie believed 
scandalous stories of the deities. Upon which the the existence of a God; and, taking up a straw 
i author takes occasion to cast reflections upon all which lay before him on the ground, assured them, 
other religions, concluding that Jupiter, after a'fidl that alone was sufficient to convince him of it; al- 
; hearing, discarded the deities out of hcavott, and legmg several arguments to prove that it was iin- 
' called the stars by the names of the moral virtues, possible nature alone could create any thing, 
i Tins shoit fable, which has no pietence in it to I was the other day reading an account of Casi. 

reason or aigument, and but a very small share of mir Lyszynski, a gentleman of Poland, who was 
1 wit, has however lecmnniencled itself, wholly by its convicted and executed for this crime. The manner 
' impiety, to those weak men who would distinguish of lus punishment was very particular. As soon as 
i themselves by the singularity of their opinions. his body was burnt, lus ashes were put into a cannon, 
There are two considerations which have been and shot into the air towards Taitaiy 
often inged against Atheists, and which tbpy never I am apt to believe, that if something like this 
yet could get over. The first is, that tho greatest method of punishment snould prevail m England 
and most eminent persons of all ages have been (such is the natural good sense of the British na- 
agamst them, and always complied with the public tion), that whether wo rammed an Atheist whole iuto 
forms of worship established in their respective coun- a great gun, or pulverized our infidels, as they do in 
tries, when theie was nothing in them either dernga- Poland, we should not have many charges, 
tory to the honour of the Supreme Being, or preju- 1 should however propose, wlnlo our ammunition 
dicial to the good of mankind. lasted, that, instead of Tartary, we should always' 

The Pintos ami Ciceros among the ancients ; the keep two or three cannons i cad y pointed towards the j 
Batons, the Boyles, and the Lockes, among our own Cape of Good Hope, in order to shootjjur unbelievers j 
countiymen; arc all instances of what I have beeii into the (oiintiy u! the Hottentots. ; 

saying; not to mention any of the divines, however In ruy opinion, a solemn judicial death is too great j 
cclebiati <1, since our adveisaries challenge all those, an honour for an Atheist; though I must allow the i 
J us men who have too much interest in tins case to method of exploding him, as it is practised in this i 
be impaitial evidences. ludicrous kind of martyidom, has something in it j 

But what has been often urged as a consideration proper enough tt> the nature of bis offence, 
of much more weight, is not only the opinion of the There is indeed a great objection against this 
better soit, but the general consent of mankind to manucr of treating them Zeal for religion is of so 
this great truth ; which I think could not possibly active a nature, that it seldom knows where to rest; 
have come to pass, but from one of the three fob for which reason 1 am aliaid, after having discharged 
lowing reasons : either that the idea of a God is in- our Atheists, we might possibly think of shooting off 
nate and co-existent with the mind itself; or that our sectaries; and as one does not foresee the vicis- 
this truth is so very obvious, that it is discovered by situde of human affairs, it might one time or other 
j the first exertion of reason in persons of the most come to a man's own turn to fly out of tho mouth of i 
I ordiuaiy capacities; or, lastly, that it has been de- a demiculverin, 

j livered down to us through all ages by a tradition . If any of my readers imagine that I have treated 
j from the first man. these gentlemen m too ludicrous a manner, I must, 

| The Atheists are equally confounded, to which- confess, for my ou n part, I think reasoning ag^nst 
ever of these thiee causes we assign it: they have such unbelievers, upon a point that shocks the com- 
| been so pressed by this last argument from the, ge- mon sense ot mankind, is doing them too great an 
1 pel al consent of mankind, that after great search honour, giving them a figure in the eye of the world, 
and pains they pretend to have found out a nation and nuking people fancy that they have more in 
of Atheists, I mean that polite people the Hottentots, them than they really have. 

I dare not shock my readers with a description of As for tho«e persons who have any scheme of re- 
the customs and manners of these barbarians, will# ligious worship, I am for treating such with the ut* 
are in every respect scarce oue degree above brutes, most tenderness, and should endeavour show them 
having no language among them hat a confused their errors with the greatest temper and humanity; 
gabble, which is neither well understood by them- but as these miscreants are for throwing down relb 
selves nor others. gion in general, for stripping mankind of what 

It is not, however, to be imagined, hbw much the themselves own is of excellent use in all great M- 
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i-iflies, without once offering to establish any thing 
:n the room ot it, I think the best way of dealing 
with them, is to retort their own weapons upon them, 
which are those of scorn and mockery.—X. 


No. 300.1 WEDNESDAY, MAY 28. 1712. j 

Non pwdemto, sod non facicnJo id quod non deeet, inipudciitia? ! 
nomen effugeie (lebenius.—T ui.l. 

It is not by blushing, but by not doing what is unbecoming, 
that we ought to guard against the imputation of impudence 

Many are the epistles I receive from ladies ex¬ 
tremely afflicted that they lie under the observation 
of scandalous people, who love to defame their 
nrighbuuis, and make the unjustest interpretation 
of innocent and indifferent actions. They describe I 
their own behaviour so unhappily, that there indeed t 
lies some cause of suspicion upon them. It is cer- ! 
turn, that there is no authority fur persons who have 1 
nothing else to do, to pass away hours of con versa- : 
lion upon the miscamiiges ot other people; but 
since they will do so, they who value their reputa¬ 
tion should be cautious of appcaianccs to their dis¬ 
advantage ; but veiy often our young women, us 
well as the middle-aged, and the gay part of those 
growing old, without entering into a formal league 
for that purpose, to a woman agree upon a short 
way to preserve their characters, and go on in a 
way that at best is only not vicious. The method 
is, when an lll-natuied or talkative gul has said 
anything that hems hard upon some pait of an¬ 
other’s carnage, this creature, if not m any of their 
little cabals, is run down for tbe most censoiious 
dangerous body in the world. Thus they guard 
their reputation rather than then modesty; hs if 
guilt lay in being under the imputation of a fault, 
and not in the commission of it. OrbiciUa is the 
kindest poor thing in town, but the most blushing 
creature living. It is tiue, she has not lost the sense 
of shame, but she has lost the sense of innocence. 
If she had more confidence, and never did anything 
which ought to slain her cheeks, would she not he 
much more modest, without that ambiguous suffusion 
which is the livery both ot guilt and innocence ? 
Modesty consists in being conscious of no ill, and 
not in being ashamed of having done it. When 
people go upon any other foundation than the truth 
of their own heaits for the conduct of their actions, 
it lies in the power of scandalous tongues to carry 
tbe world before them, and make the rest of man¬ 
kind fall in with the ill for fear of reproach. On 
the other hand, to do what you ought, is the ready 
way to make calumny either silent, or ineffectually 
malicious. Spenser, in his Fairy Queen, says ad¬ 
mirably to young ladies under tho distress of being 
defamed : 

’• The best," said he ; “ that I can you advise. 

Is to avoid 111 occasion of the ill. 

For when the cause, whence evil doth arise, 

Hemovcd is, th‘ effect Buroeaseth still. 

Abstain from pleasure, and restrain your will, 

Subdue desire, and bridle loose delight 
Use scanty diet, and Forbear your fill; 

Shun secrecy, and talk in open sight; 

So shall you soon repair your present evil plight" 

Instead of this care over their words and actions,^, 
recommended by a poet in Old Queen Bess’s days, 1 
the modern way is to do and say what you please, 
and yet bn tbe prettiest sort of woman in the world. 

If fathers and brothers will defend a lady’s honour, 
*ho is qu ; te as safe as in her own innocence. Many 
ot the distressed, who suffer under the malice of 


evil tongues, are so harmless, that they art- every 
day they live asleep till twelve at noon ; concern 
themselves with nothing but their own persons till 
two ; take their necessary food between that time 
and foul ; visit, go to the play, and sit up at cards 
till towards the ensuing morn; and the malicious 
world shall draw conclusions from innocent glances, 
short whispers, m pretty familiar railleries with 
fashionable men, that these fair ones aie not as 
rigid as vestals. It is certain, say these “ goodest ” 
creatures very well, that virtue does noQcuiiMst in 
constrained behaviour and wry faces . that must be 
allowed: hut there is a decency in the us pec I and 
maiiuer of ladies, contracted from a habit of virtue, 
and from general reflections that icgaid a modest 
conduct,—all which may be understood, though 
they cannot he described. A young woman of this 
sort claims an esteem mixed with affection and 
honout, and meets with no defamation; or, if she 
does, the wild malice is overcome with an undis¬ 
turbed perseverance in her innocence Tu speak 
freely, there are such coveys of coquettes about this 
town, that if the peace weie not kept by seme im¬ 
pertinent tongues of their own sex, which keep 
them under some restraint, we should have no 
manner of engagement upon them to keep them in 
any tolerable older. 

As I am a Spectator, and behold how plainly one 
pal t of woman-kind balance the behaviour of the 
other, whatcvei I mav think of tale-beams or slau. 
driers, I cannot wholly suppress them, no more 
than a gencial would discourage spies. The enemy 
would easily surprise him who they knew had no 
intelligence ot their motions. It is so tar uthciwi.-c 
with me, that I acknowledge I permit a she-slan- 
dercr or two in every quarter ot the town, to live 
ill the characters of coquettes, and take all the 
innocent freedoms of the test, m older to send me 
inhumation of the behaviour of their respective 
sistei hoods. 

But as the matter of respect to the woild winch 
looks on, is earned on, methinks it is so very easy 
to he what is m the gencial called virtuous, lhai it 
need not cost one hour’s icfiectinn iu a mouth to 
pieserve that appellation. It is pleasant to hear 
the pretty rogues talk of vntue and vice among 
each other. “ She is tho laziest creature m the 
world, but, I must confess, strictly virtuous ; the 
pcevishest hussy breathing, but as to her virtue, 
she is without blemish. She has not the least 
charity for any of her acquaintance, but I must 
allow her rigidly virtuous.” As the unthinking 
parts of the male world call every man a man of 
honoui, who is not a coward ; so the crowd of the 
other sex terms every womau who will not be a 
wench, virtuous.—T. 


No. 391. THURSDAY. MAY 29, 1712. 

———Non tu prece poscla enutd. 

Quip nisi ftcduclii) ncqueas connmttere divis 
At bona para procorum laoita libabit acerra, 

Hftud culvin prornplum est, murmurque hmnileHqufl eurmtos 

Tollere de templis, et aperlo vivere voto 

Wens bona, f.ima, tides, hire dare, et ut nudial iiospos. 

1 ) 1.1 sibi mtrorsum, et sub llniruu irnniurinurat O &: 

Kbulht prvtrui praeclarum funus ? Kl, U si 
Rub rastro crepet argenti inthi serin dex^ro 
Herculo 1 pupilJumve uljnuin, qutm protmms heerpj 
lmpcllo, expungain !—Fxrs. Sal 11 v. 3. 

Thou know’at to jota 

No bribe unhallow'd to a prayer of thiner 
Thine, which can ev ry enr’s full test aiuJe, 

Bor need be mutter'd to the gods asidw • 
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No. thou aloud maj'«tthy petitions trust 1 j the prayer of b« friend Licander the philutopher, 

1 hoy need'H not wh.siwr other grc.it one. must; This was succeeded bv the petition of one W ro had 

hor few, my friend, few dare litre thee be plain, . , , , f 111 " , 

And pray'f . )mv nrlilhn at rhemes .IWiloin [ l 118 * ia< > e n a ship, and promised Jupiter, if he tpok 

Few from their pma mmuhlmgs ilnre depart, j care of it, and returned it home again full of riche*, 

And Pinko profession of their inmost heart, I he would make linn an offering of a silver cup. 

j Jupiter thanked hnn lor Uuthfng; and, bending 
These wishes they can speak and «e can hem , down his ear more attentively than ordinary, heaid 

thus far their vuuils are audddy exprest, a voice complaining to him of the cruelty of an 

Then .inks the voice, and muttering groans the rest ■ Ephesian widow, and begged him to breed com- 

‘ Henr, hear at lenu , h. yuod Hercules, my vow ! 1 ,„ u t rjv? , y . . 

O chum ninip pot of gold beneath my plough 1 passion in her heart. ihia, says Jupiter, is a 

C'onJd I, O could I, lo my ravished eyes *ery hooest tellow. I have received a great deal 

See my rich unrlc's pumpoua funeral rise, of iucenso from him : I will not be so cruel to him 

‘ ZIZ ^ COlJ UorpSe " lt as to bear his prayers.- He was then interrupted 

with a whole volley of vows which were made for 
Where Ilomcr represents Phoenix, the tutor of the health of a tyruunical prineo by his subjects who 
Achilles, a. persuading his pupil to lay aside his ptayed for him in ins presence. Menippns was 
resentments, and give himself up to the entreaties surprised, after having listened to prayers offered 
of his countermen, the poet, in order to make him up with so much ardour and devotion, to hear low 
speak in character, ascribes to him a speech full of whispers from the samo assembly, expostulating 
those fables and allegories, which old men take de- with Jove for suffering such a tyrant to live, and 
light in relating, and winch arc veiy proper for asking him how his thunder could lie idle ? Jupiter 
instruction. “ The gods,” says he, “suffer them- was so offended with these prevaricating rascals, 
selves to be prevailed upon by entreaties. When that he took down the first vows, and puffed away 
mortals have offended them by their transgressions, the last. The philosopher seeing a great cloud 
they appease them by vows and sacrifices. You mounting upwards, and making Us way dncctly to 
must know, Achilles, that prayers are the daughters the tiap-door, inquired of Jupiter what it meant, 
of Jupiter. They arc crippled by fiequeiit kneel ‘ This,’ says Jupiter, ‘is the smoke of a whole he- 
ing, have their faces full of cares and w rinkles, and calomb that is offered me by the general of on army, 
their eyes always cast towards heaven. They are who is very impoi tunate with me to let him cut off 
(onstant attendants on the goddess AlS, and match a bundled thousand men that are diawn tip ill 
behind her. This goddess walks forward with a array against him. What docs the impudent wretch 
bold and haughty air: and, being veiy light of foot, think I see 111 bun, to believe that I will make a 
unis thiough the whole earth grieving and afflict- sacrifice of so many mortals as good as himself, 
ing the sons of men. She gets the statt of Prayers, and all this to his glory forsooth ? But hark !' says 
who always follow her, in order to heal those per .Jiipljer, * there is a voica I never heard hut in 
sons whom she wounds. He who honours these time ot danger : ’tis a rogue that is shipwrecked Ml 
daughteis of Jupiter, when they draw near to him, the Ionian sea. I saved him on a plank but three 
receives gicat benefit from them; but as for him days ago, upon his promise to mend his manners; 
who rejects them, they entieat then lather to give the scuundtel is not woivh a groat, and yet has the 
his oiilcrs to the goddess Ate, to punish him tor impudence tq offer me a temple, if I will keep him 
lus hardness of lir.iit.” Tins noble allegory needs from sinking.—But yonder,’ says he, 1 is a special 
but little explanation ; for, whether the goddess youth for you; he desnes me to take his father, 
Ate signifies injuiy, as some have explained it; or who keeps a great estate from him, out of the 
guilt in general, asothcis; or divine justice, us I miseries of human life. The old fellow shall live 
am mole apt to think; the inteipretatmn is ob- till he makes Ins heart-ache, I can tell him that for 


vious enough. 


ins pains.' This was followed by the soft voice of a 


1 shall pioducc another heathen fable, relating to pious lady, desiring Jupiter that she might appear 
prayers, which is of a moie diverting kind. One amiable and chaiming in the sight of her empcior. 
would think, by some passages in it, that it was As the philosopher was reflecting on this extraor- 
((imposed by Lucian, or at least by some author dinary petition, tlieie blew a gentle wind through 
who has endeavoured to imitate his way of writing ; j the tiap-door, which he at first mistook for a gale 
but as dissertations of this nature are more curious | of Zephyrs, but afteiwaid found it to bo a breeze 
than useful, I shall givo my reader the lable, with - [of sighs. They smelt strong of flowers and incense, 
out any further lnqumes alter the author. laud wcie succeeded by most passionate complaints 

“ Memppua the philosopher was a second tune j of wounds and torments, fires and allows, cruelty, 
taken up into heaven by Jupiter, when, for lus en- i despair, and death. Memppua fancied that such 
tertaunnent, he lifted up a trap-door that was placed lamentable cries arose from some general execution, 
by his footstool. At its rising, there issued through or liom wretches lying uuder the torture; but 
it such a din of cries as astonished the philosopher. Jupiter told him that they came up to him from 
Upon Ins asking what they meant, Jupiter told him the isle of Paphos, and that he every day received 
they were the prayers that were sent up to him complaints of the same nature from that whimsical 
from the earth. Memppus, amidst the confusion of tribe of mortals who are called lovers. ‘Iain so 
voices, which was so great that nothing less than Infled with,’ says he, 1 by this generation of both 
the ear of Jove could distinguish them, heard ^hc sexes, and find it so impossible to please them, 
words, ‘ riches, honour,’ and ' long life,’ repeated whether I grant or refuse their petitions, that 1 
in seveial different tones and languages. Whenishall order a western wind for the future to in. 
the iiist hubbub of sounds was over, the trap-door tercept them in their passage, and blow them at 
being left open, the voices came up more separate random upon the earth.’ The last petition I heard 
and distinct. The first prayer was a very odd one; was from a very agedjnan, of near a hundred year* 
it came from Athens, and desired Jupiter to in- old, bpgging but tor one year more life, and then 
crease the wisdom and the beard of his humble promising to dte contented. ‘This is the rarest 
supplicant. Mcnippu* knew it by the voice to be , old fellow 1' says Jupiter; ‘ he has made this prayer 
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to me for above twenty years together. When he 
was but fifty years old, he desired only that he 
might live to see his so.u settlod 111 the world. I 
granted it. He then begged the same favour for 
his daughter, and afterward that he might see the 
education of a grandson. When all this was brought 
about, he puts up a petition, that he might live to 
finish a house he was building. In short, he is au 
unreasonable old cur, and never wants an excuse , 
I will hear no more of him.’ Upon which he flung 
down the trap-door in a passion, and was resolved 
to give no moie audiences that day,” 

Notwithstanding the levity of this fable, the moral 
of it very well deserves our attention, and is the 
same with that which has been inculcated by Socrates 
and Plato, not to mention Juvenal and Persnts, who 
have each of them made (he finest satire m their 
.whole works upon this subject. The vanity of men’s 
wishes, which are the natural prayets of the mind, 
as well as many of those secret devotions which they 
offer to the Supreme Being, are sufficiently exposed 
by it. Among other reasons for set forms of piaycr, 

I have often thought it a very good one, that by this 
tneuns the folly drid extravagance of men’s desires 
may he kept within due bounds, and not break out 
in absurd and ridiculous petitions on so great and 
solemn an occasion,—I 


No. 392.] FRIDAY, MAY 30, 1712. 

Per ambages ct mimstena dooruni 
J’rn*eipHaiidiw eat iiber spintus — Proto* 

By fable's aid untfoxern'd fancy noon, 

And chums the nuiiLstry of heavenly powers 

Thu Transformation if Fidelio into a Looking-glass. 

“ Mn. Spsctatou, 

1 w \s lately at a tea-table, where some young 
ladies entertained the company with a,relution of a 
coquette m the neighbourhood, who liad been dis¬ 
covered prai tismg before her glass. To turn the dis¬ 
course, which bum being witty gicw to be malicious, 
the mation of the family took occasion from the 
subject to wish that there were to be found amongst 
men such faithful momtois to dress the mind by, as 
we consult to adorn the body. Rho added that, if 
a sincere friend were miraculously changed into a 
looking-glass, she should not be ashamed to ask its 
advice very often. This whimsical thought woiked 
to much upon my fancy the whole evening, that it 
| pi educed a vcoy odd dream. 

I Methought that, as I stood before my glass, the 
I image of a youth of an open ingenuous aspect ap- 
j feared in it, who with a shrill voice spoke in the 
: luilowing manner •— 

| “ Ihe looking-glass you see wa» heretofore a man, 

j cven I the unfortunate I'ulelio. I had two brothers, 
whose deformity in shape was made up bv the clear- 
j ness of their understandings. It must he owned, 
however, that (as it generally happens) they had 
each a perverseness of humour suitable to their dis¬ 
tortion of body. The eldest, whose belly sunk in 
monstrously, was a great cowaid; and though his 
splenetic contracted temper made him take fire im¬ 
mediately, he made objects thut beset him appear 
greater than they were. The second, whose breast 
swelled into a bold relievo, on the contrary, took 
great pleasure in lessening every thing, and was 
perfectly the reverse of his brother. These odd- 
Bes'os pleased company once or twice, but disgusted 
when often seen; fur which reason, the young gen¬ 


tlemen were sent from court to study mathematics 
at the university. 

“ I need not acquaint you, that I was very well 
made, and reckoned a bright polite gentleman. 1 
ivas the confidant and darling of all the fair; and if 
the old and ugly spoke ill of me, all the world knew ! 
it was because I scorned to flatter them. No ball, 1 
no assembly, wus attended until I had been con¬ 
sulted. Flavia coloured her hair before me, Celia j 
showed me her teeth, Panthea heaved her bosom, I 
Cleora brandished her diamond ; I have s«en Chloe’s 
foot, and tied aitiliaally the garters of Rhodope, 

“ R is a general maxim, that those who doal upon | 
themselves can have no violent affection for an- j 
other , hut, on the contrary, I found that the women’s } 
passion rose for me in proportion to the love they 
bore to themselves. This was verified in my amour 
with Narcissa, who was so constant to me, that it 
was pleasantly said, had I been little enough, she 
would havo hung me at hei girdle. The moat dan¬ 
gerous rival I had was a gay empty fellow, who by 
the strength of a long intercourse with Narcissa, 
joined to his natural endowments, had formed him¬ 
self into a perfect resemblance with her. I had been 
discarded, bad she not observed that he frequently 
asked my opinion about matters of the last conse¬ 
quence. This made me still more considerable in 
her eye. 

“ Though I was eternally caicssed by the ladies, 
such was their opinion of iny honour, that I was 
never envied by the men. A jealous lover of Nar¬ 
cissa one day thought he hud caught her ill an 
amorous conversation : for, though he was at such a 
distance that ho could hear nothing, he imagined 
strange things from her airs and gestures, Some¬ 
times with a serene look she stepped back in a lis¬ 
tening posture, and brightened into an innocent 
smile. Quickly aftei she swelled into an air of ma- j 
jesty and disdain, then kept her eyes half shut after j 
a languishing manner, then coveied hcrhlushes with I 
hei hand, breathed a sigh, and seemed ready to sink I 
down. In rushed the tuvious loser : but lmw great 
was his surprise to see no one there but the inno¬ 
cent I'idclio, with his back against the wall betwixt 
two windows ! 

“It were endless to recount all my adventures. 

I.ct me hasten to that which cost me my life, and 
Narcissa her happiness. 

She had the misfortune to have the small-pox, 
upon which I was expressly forbid her sight, it being 
apprehended that it would increase her distemper, 
and that I should infallibly catch it at the hrsl look. 

As Boon as she was suffered to leave her bed, sho I 
stole out of her chamber, and found me all alone in 
an adjoining apartment. She run wnh transport to 
her darling, and without mixturo of fear lest I should 
dislike her. But oil me ! what was her fury when 
she heard me say, I was afraid and shocked at so 
loathsome a spectacle ! She stepped back, swollen 
with rage, to see if I had the insolence to repeat it. 

I did, with this addition, that lief ill-timed passion 
had increased her ugliness. Enraged, inflamed, dis¬ 
tracted, she snatched a bodkin, and with all her 
forqy stabbed me to the heart. Dyiug, I preserved I 
my sincerity, and expressed the truth, though in | 
^broken words; and by reproachful grimaces to the 
fast I mimicked the deformity of my murderess. j 
“ Cupid, who always attends the fair, and pitied ! 
the fate of so useful a favourite as I was, obtained 
ol the destinies, that my body should remain incor¬ 
ruptible, and retain the qualities my mind had pos¬ 
sessed. I immediately lost the (jgure of man, and 
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bo tamo smooth, polish :d, and bright, and to this 
flay am the first favourite with the ladies.”—-T. 


No. 393.] SATURDAY, MAY 31, 1712. 

Noseto qua pneler anlitiim duleedine la?li 

Viko (leorg I 412. 

Unusual sweetness purer joys inspires 

Look isir; over the letters that have been sent me, 
I chanced to find the following one, which I received 
about two yours ago from an ingenious friend who 
was then in Denmark ;— 

“ Dusk Sir, Copenhagen, May 1,1710. 

“ The spring with you has already taken posses¬ 
sion of the fields and woods. Now is the season of 
solitude, and of moving complaints upon trivial 
sufferings. Now the griefs of lovers begin to flow, 
and their wounds to bleed afresh. I, too, at this 
distance from the softer climates, am not without my 
discontents at piesent. You peihaps may laugh at 
me for a most romantic wretch, when I have dis¬ 
closed to you the occasion of my uneasiness; and 
yet I cannot help thinking my unhappiness real, in 
being confined to a region which is the very reverse 
j of Paradise. The seasons here aic all of them un- 
j pleasant, and the country quite destitute of rural 
I charms. I have not heard a bird sing, nor a brook 
I murmur, nor a In coze whisper, neither have I been 
j blest with the sight of a flowery meadow, these two 
years. Every v. ind here is a tempest, and every 
; water a tuibulcnt ocean. I hope, when you reflect 
; a little, you will not think the grounds ol my com- 
j plaint in the least frivolous and unbecoming a man 
of serious thought; since the love of woods, of fields 
and flowers, ot livers and fountains, seems to be a 
passion implanted in our natures the most early of 
any, even before the fair sex had a being. 

“ I am, Sn,” &e. 

Could I transport myself with a wish from one 
country to another, I should choose to pass my win¬ 
ter m Spam, my spring in Laly, my summer in 
England, and my autumn m Fiance. Of all these 
seasons thcie is none that can vie with the spung 
for beauty and deliglitfulness. It bcois the same 
figure among the seasons of the year, that the nioru- 
| mg does among the divisions of the day, or youth 
j among the stages of life. The English summer is 
| pleasanter than that of any other country in Europe, 
on no other account hut because it. has a gieater 
| mixture of spring in it. The mildness of our cli¬ 
mate, with those frequent refreshments of dews and 
rams that fall among us, keep upa peipetual cheer- 
| fulness in our fields, and fill the hottest mouths of 
the year with a lively vcidme. 

In the opening ot the spring, when all nature be¬ 
gins to recover herself, the same annual pleasure 
i which makes the birds sing, and the whole brute 
J creation rejoice, rises very sensibly in the heait of 
j man. I know none of the poets who have observed 
J so well as Milton these secret overflowings of glad- 
I ness which diffuse themselves through the mind of 
1 the beholder, upon surveying the gay scenes of na- 
| ture : he has touched Upon it twwo or thrice ip his 
Paradise Lost, and describes it veiy beautifully 
under the name of “ vernal delight,” in that passage 
where he represents the devil himself as almost sdf- 
lible of it; 

Blossoms and fruits at once of golden hue 

Appear'd, with gay enaniell’ri colours nuxt: 

On which the sun more glad impress'd bis beams 


Thnn in fair avoiung cloud, or humid bevr 
Alien liod had shower'd the earth; so lovely seeth'd 
Ihat landscape: and of pure uow purer air 
Meets his approach, and to the heart inspires 
Vernal delight, and joy able lo drive 
All sadness, hut despair, &c 

Many authors have written on the vanity of the 
creature, and lepieseuted the barrenness of every 
thing in this world, and its incapacity of producing 
any solid or substantial happiness. As discourse* 
of this nature are very useful to the scnbual and vo¬ 
luptuous, those speculations which show the bright 
side of things, and lay forth those innocent enter¬ 
tainments which are to be met with umong the se- 
veral objects that encompass us, are no less bene¬ 
ficial to men of dark and melancholy tempers. It 
was for this reason that I eudeavoureu to recommend 
a cheerfulness ot mind in my two last Saturday’s 
papers, and which 1 would still inculcate, not only 
from the consideration of ourselves, and of that 
Doing on whom we depend, nor from the general 
survey of that universe in which wc a it* placed at 
present, but from reflections on the particular season 
in which this paper is wntten. The creation is a 
perpetual least to the mind of a good man : every 
I thing he sees cheers mid delights him. Providence 
has imprinted so many smiles on naturp, that it is 
impossible for a mind which as not sunk in more 
gross and sensual delights, to take a survey of them 
without several seeiet sensations of pleasure. The 
Psalmist has, in several of his divine poems, cele¬ 
brated those beautiful and agreeable scenes which 
make the heart glad, and pioducc in it that vernal 
delight which I have before taken notice of. 

Natmal philosophy quickens this taste of the 
creation, and reiideis it not only pleasing to the ima- 
g.upturn, but to the understanding. It does not rest 
in the muiniur of biuoks and the melody of buds, 
hi the shade of groves and woods, or in the erabrui- 
deiy of fields and meadows; hut considers the seve- 
lal ends of Providence which aic served by them, 
and the wonders of divine wisdom which appear in 
them. It heightens the pleasuies of the eye, and 
raises such a rational admiration in the soul, as is 
little inferior to devotion. 

It is riot m the power of ei cry one to offer up this 
kind of worship to the gieat Author of nature, and 
to indulge these mole lefiued meditations of heart, 
which are doubtless highly acceptable in Ins eight; 

I shall therefoie conclude this short essay on that 
pleasuie which the mind naturally conceives from 
the present season of the year, by the recommending 
of a practice for which oveiy one has sufficient 
abilities 

I would have my readers endeavour to moralize 
this natural pleasure of the soul, and to improve 
this vernal delight, as Milton calls it, into a Chris¬ 
tian virtue. When we find ourselves inspired with 
this pleasing instinct, this secret satistaction and 
complacency, arising from the beauties of the crea¬ 
tion, let us consider lo whom we stand indebted for 
all these entertainments of sense, and who it is that 
thus opens his hand, and fills the world with good. 
The Apostle instructs us to take advantage of our 
pieseut temper of mind, to graft upon it such a re¬ 
ligious exercise as is particularly conformable to it, 
by that precept which advises those who are sad to 
pray, and those who are merry to sing psalms. The 
cheerfulness of heart which springs up iu us from 
the survey of nature’s works, is an admirable pre¬ 
paration for gratitude. The mind has gone a great 
way towards praise and thanksgiving, that is filled 
with such a secret gladness—a grateful reflection on 
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the Supremo Cause who produces it, sanctities it in 
the soul, and gives it its proper value. Such an 
habitual disposition of mind consecrates every field 
and wood, turns an ordinary walk into a morning or 
evening sacrifice, and will improve those transient 
gleams of joy which natuially brighten up and re¬ 
fresh the soul on such occasions, into an inviolable 
and perpetual state of bliss and happiness. 
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Bono roUiftitur h/i'e jmeris el mulierculis <■! servis et servorum 
mnllliimi liberis esse grata. gravi vero lioumil et ea, qu;e 
Hunt, Judicto certo pouderaalt, probari posse nullo mode — 
Teu.. 

It is obvious to see, that these things are very acceptable to 
children, young women, and servants, and lo such as most 
resemble servants; but they call by no means meet with the 
apprubation ol people of thought mid lousideratkiu 

I have been considering the little and frivolous 
tilings which give men access to one another, and 
power with each other, not only m the common and 
mdiiTerent accidents of life, but also in matters of 
greater importance: You see in elections foi mem¬ 
bers of parliament, how lar saluting rows of old 
women, drinking with clowns, and being upon a level 
with the lowest part of mankind, in that wherein 
they themselves are lowest, their diversions, will 
carry a candidate. A capacity for prostituting a 
man’s self in his behaviour, and descending to the 
present humour of the vulgar, is perhaps as good an 
ingredient as any other for making a consideiable 
figure in the woild; and if a man has nothing else 
or better to think of, he could not make his way 
to wealth and distinction by propercr methods, 
than studying the particular bent or inclination of 
people with whom he conveises, and woiking from 
the observation of such their bias in all matters 
wherein he has anv intercourse with them : for his 
ease and comfort he may assuie himself, he need not 
be at the expense of any gicat talent or viltuc to 
please even those who ate possessed of the highest 
i[uahficatH>ns. Pnrle, in some partieulai disguise 
or otiier (often a seuet to the pioiul man himself), 
is the most ordinary spring of action among men. 
You need no more than to disrovei what a man 
values himself for: then of all things admire that 
quality, but be sure to be failing in it yourself in 
comparison of the man whom you court. I have 
hcaid or read of a secretary of state in Spain, who 
served a prince who was happy in an elegant use 
of the Latin tongue, and ofteu writ dispatches in it 
with his own hand. The king showed his secretary 
a letter he had written to a foreign prince, aud under 
the colour of askiug his advice, laid a trap for his 
applause. The honest man read it as a faithful 
counsellor, and not only excepted against his tying 
himself down too much by some expressions, but 
mended the phrase in others. You may guess the 
dispatches that evening did not take much longer 
time. Mr. Secretary, as soon as he came to his owti 
house, scut for his eldest son, and communicated to 
him that the family must retir i out of Spain as soon 
as possible; “ for," said he, “ the king knows I 
uudeistand Latin better than he does.” 

This egregious fault in a man of the world, should 
tie a lesson to all who would make their fortunes: 
hut a regard must be carefully had to the person 
with whom you have to do; lor it is not to be doubted 
but a great man of common sense must look with 1 
secret indignation, or bridled laughter, on all the 
s.a :es who stand round him with ready faces to ap- j 


j prove and smile at all he says in the gross. It is 
; good comedy enough to observe a superior talking 
! half sentences, and playing a humble admit cr*s 
countenance from one thing to another, with such 
perplexity, that he knows not what to sneer in ap¬ 
probation of. But this kind of complaisance is pe 
culiarly the manner of courts; in all other places 
you must constantly go further in compliance with 
the persons you have to do with, than a mere con- 
fin nuty of looks aud gcstuies. Jf yon are in a 
country life, aud would be a leading ma», a good 
stomach, a loud voice, and a rustic cheerfulness, will 
go a great way, provided you are able to drink, and 
drink any thing. But I was just now going to draw 
the manner ot behaviour I would advise people to 
practise under some maxim ; and intimated, that 
every one almost was governed by his pride. There 
was an old fellow about forty years ago so peevish 
and fiottul, though a man of business, that no one 
<ould come at him : but he frequented a particular 
little coffee-house, where ho triumphed over every 
body at trick-track and backgammon. The way to 
pass Ins office well, was first to be insulted by hun 
at one of those games in his leisure houis ; for his 
vanity was to show that he was a man of pleasure as 
well as business. Next to this sort of ms.miation, 
which is called in all places (from its taking its birth 
in the households of princes) making one’s court, 
the most prevailing way is, by what better-bred 
people call a present, the vulgar a bribe. I humbly 
conceive that such a thing is conveyed with more 
gallantry in a billet-doux that should be understood 
at the Bank, than in gross money, but as to stub¬ 
born people, who are so sully as to accept of neither 
noto nor cash, having formerly dabbled in chemistry, 
I can only say, that ouepai t of matter asks one thing, 
and another another, to make it fluent; but there is 
nothing hut may be dissolved by a proper mean. Thus, 
the vntue which is tooobduiatc ioi gold or paper, shall 
melt away very kindly in a liquid. The island of 
Barbadoes (a shrewd people) manage all their ap¬ 
peals to Great Britain by a skilful distribution of 
citron water* among the whisperers about men in 
power. Generous wines do every day prevail, and 
that in great points, where ten thousand times their 
I value would have been rejected with indignation. 

But, to wave the enumeration of the sundry ways 
of applying by presents, bribes, management of 
people’s passions and affections, in such a manner 
as it shall appear that the virtue of the best man is 
by one method or other corruptible, let us look out 
for some expedient to turn those passions and affec¬ 
tions on the side of truth and honour. When a man 
has laid it down for a position, that parting with his 
integrity, in the minutest circumstance, is losing 
so much of his very self, self-love will become a 
virtue. By this meaus, good aud evil will be the 
only objects of dislike and approbation ; and he 
that injures any man, has effectually wounded the 
man of this tuin as much as if the harm had been 
to himself. This seems to be the only expedient to 
arrive at an impartiality : and a man who follows 
the dictates of troth and right reason, may by arti¬ 
fice be led into error, but never can iuto guilt. 

T. 
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RUfiilr to Julius Caesar: “ Beware of the month of 
May,” says the British Spectator to his fair country¬ 
women. The caution of the first was unhappily ne 
glected, ami Caesai’s confidence cost him his life. I 
am apt to flatter myself that my pietty readers hud 
much more regard to the advice 1 gave them, since 
I have yet received very few accounts of any noto- 
i ions trips made in the last month. 

But, though I hope foi the best, 1 shall not pro¬ 
nounce too positively on this point, till I have seen 
forty weeks well over; at which period of time, as 
my good friend Sir Roger has ofjen told me, he has 
more business as a justice of peace, among the dis¬ 
solute young people iu the country, than at any 
other season of the year. 

Neither must I forget a letter which I received 
near a fortnight since fium a lady, who, it seems, 
could hold out uo longer, telling me she looked upon 
the month as then out, for that she had all along 
reckoned by the new style. 

On the other hand, I have great reason to believe, 
from several angiy letters which have been sent to 
me by disappointed lovers, that my advice has been 
of very signal service to the fair sex, who, according 
to [lie old pruveib, were “forewarned, forearmed.” 

One of these gentlemen tells me, that he would 
have given me a hundred pounds, rather than I 
should have published that paper; for that lus mis¬ 
tiest 1 , who had promised to explain hciscdf to linn 
about the beginning of May, upon reading that dis¬ 
course told him, that she would give linn her answer 
iu June. 

Thyrsis acquaints me, that when he desired Sylvia 
to take a walk in the fields, she told him, the Spec¬ 
tator had forbidden her. 

Another of my correspondents, who writes himself 
Mat Meager, complains that, vvheieas he constantly 
used to breakfast with hih mistress upon chocolate, 
going to wait upon her the first of May, he found 
his usual treat very much changed for the wmse, 
and has been foicod to feed ever siuce upon green tea. 

As I begun this critical season with a caveat to 
the ladies, I shall conclude it with a congiatulation, 
and do most heartily wish them joy of their happy 
deli vc> once. 


Honeycomb has often assured mo that it is easier to 
steal one of this species, when she is passed her 
[ giand climacteric, than to carry off an toy girl on 
j this side fivc-and-twenty; and that a rake of his ac¬ 
quaintance, who had in vain endeavoured to gain 
■ the affections of a young lady of fifteen, had at last 
made his foitune by running away with her grand¬ 
mother. 

But as I do not design this speculation for the 
evergreens of the sex, I shall again apply myself to 
those who would willingly listen to the dictates of 
reason and virtue, and can now hear me in cold 
blood. If there arc any who have forfeited their in¬ 
nocence, they must now consider themselves under 
that melancholy view in which Chamont regards his 
sister, in those beautiful lines: 

---Long she nourish'd. 

Grew sweet to sense, and lovely to the eve, 

Till si the last n cuiel spoiler none, 

Crop! this fair rose, and rilled all its sweetness, 

1 lien cast it like a loathsome need away 

On the contrary she who has observed the timely 
cautions I gave her, and lived up to the rules of 
modesty, will now Horn nil like “ a rose in June,” 
with all her virgin blushes and sweetness about her. 
I must, however, desire these last to consider, how 
shameful it would be for a gcneial, who has made 
n successful campaign, to be surprised in his winter- 
quaitcrs. It would be no less dishonourable for a 
lady to lose, hi any other month of the year, what 
she has been at the pains to preset ve in May. 

There is no charm in the female sex that can 
supply the place of vntuc. Without innocence 
beauty is unlovely, and quality contemptible ; good- 
breedmg degenerates into wantonness, and wit into 
impudence. It is observed, that all the virtues are 
lepeescnted by both painters and statuaries under 
female shapes ; but tf any one of them has a mure 
particular title to that sex, it is modesty. I shall 
le.ave it to the divines to guard them against the op¬ 
posite vice, as they may be overpowered by tempta¬ 
tions. It is sufficient for me to have warned them 
against it, as they may be led astiay by instinct. 

F desire tins puper may be read with more than 
ordinary attention, at all tea-tables within the cities 
of London and Westmuistei.—X. 


They may now reflect with pleasure on the dan¬ 
gers they have escaped, aud look bark with as much 
satisfaction oil the perils that threatened them, as 
their great-grandmothers did foimerly on the burn¬ 
ing ploughshares, after having passed through the 
ordeal tu.il. The instigations of the spring are uow 
abated. The nightingale gives over her “ love- 
labour'd song,” as Milton phiases it; the blossoms 
are fallen, and the beds of flowers swept away by the 
scythe of the mower. 

I shall uow allow my fair readers to return to 
their romances and chocolate, provided they make 
use of them with moderation, till about the middle 
of the month, when the sun shall have made some 
progress in the Crab. Nothing it more dangerous 
than too much confidence and security. The Tro¬ 
jans, wha stood upon their guard all the while the 
Grecians lay before their city, when they fancied 
the siege was raised, and the danger past, were the 
very next night burnt in their beds. 1 must also 
observe, that as in some climates there is a per¬ 
petual spring, so in some female constitutions thege 
is a perpetual May. These are a kind of valctiffTi- 
nanans in chastity, whom I would continue iu a 
constant diet. I cannot think these wholly out of 
danger, till they have looked upon the other sex at 
least five years through a pair of spectacles. Will 
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Barbara, Celnrent, Dam, Ferio, Barulipiun. 

Having a great deal of business upon my hands 
at piesent, I shall beg the reader’s leave to present 
him with a letter that 1 received about half a year 
ago from a gentleman at Cambridge, who styles 
himself Peter de Quir. I have kept it by me some 
months; and though I did not know at first what to 
make of it, upon my reading it over very frequently 
l have at last discovered several comeils in it: I 
would not therefore have my reader discouraged if 
he does not lake them at the first perusal. 

“ To Mu. Spectator. 

“ From fit. John‘t College, Cambridge, Feb. 3 , 1712 . 

“ The monopoly of puns in this university ha* 
been an immemorial privilege of the Johnians ;* 
aud we cannot help resenting the late invasion of 
our ancient tight as to that particular, by a little 
pretender to clenching in a neighbouring college, 
who in application to you by way of letter, a while 
ago, styled himself PhilobrUnc. Dear Sir as you 
are by character a profest well-wisher to speculation, 

* The students o! St John's Cutleue 
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you will excuse a remark which this gentleman’s 
passion for the brunette has suggested to a brother 
theorist: it is an offer towards a mechanical account 
of ms lapse to punning, for he belongs to a set of 
mortals who value themselves upon an uncommon 
mystery m the more humane and polite parts of 
letters. 

“ A conquest by one, of this species of females 
gives a very odd turn to the intellectuals of the cap¬ 
tivated person, and very different from that way of 
thinking which a triumph from the eyes of another, 
more emphatically of the fair sex, docs genet ally 
occasion. It fills the imagination with an assem¬ 
blage of such ideas and pictures as are hardly any 
thing but shude, such as night, the devil, &c. These 
portraitures very near overpower the light of the un¬ 
derstanding, almost benight the faculties, and give 
that melancholy tincture to the most sanguine com¬ 
plexion, which tins gentleman calls an inclination 
to be in a brown-study, and is usually attended with 
worse consequences, in rase of a repulse. Dm nig 
this twilight of intellects, the patient is extremely 
apt, as love is the most witty passion in nature, to 
offer at some pert sallies now and tfieu, by way of 
flounsli, upon the amiable enchantress, and unfor¬ 
tunately stumbles upon that mongrel miscreated (to 
speak in Miltonic) kind of ivit, vulgarly termed the 
pun. It would not he much amiss to consult Dr. 

T-W- (who is reitainly a very able pio- 

jector, and whose system of divinity and spiritual 
mechanics obtains very much among the better part 
of our under guduates) whether a geneial inteimar- 
liage, enjoined by parliament, between this sister¬ 
hood of the olive-beauties and the fraternity of the 
people called Quakers, would not he a vciy ser¬ 
viceable expedient, and abate that oveitlow of light 
which slimes within them so powerfully, that it 
dazzles their eyes, and dances them into a thousand 
vagatics of error ami enthusiasm. These reflections 
may impart some light towards a discovery of the 
origin of punning among us, and the foundation of 
its prevailing so long in tins famous body. It is no¬ 
torious, from the instance under considciatiou, that 
it must be owing chiefly to the use of brown jugs, 
muddy belch, and the fumes of a certain memorable 
place of rendezvous with us at meals, known by the 
name of Staincoat Hole : for the atmosphcie of the 
kitchen, like the tail of a comet, predominates least 
about the fire, but resides behind, and fills the fru- 
giant receptacle above mentioned. Besides, it is 
further observable, that the delicate spirits among 
us, who declare against these nauseous proceedings, 
sip tea, aud put up for critic and amour, profess 
likewise an equal abhoneuce for panning, the an¬ 
cient innocent diversion of this society. After all. 
Sir, though it may appear something absuid that I 
seem to approach you with the air of an advocate 
for punning (you who have justified your censures 
of the practice in a set dissertation upon that sub¬ 
ject*) yet I am confident you will think it abun¬ 
dantly atoned for by observing, that this humbler 
exercise may be as instrumental in diverting us from 
any innovating schemes and hypotheses in wit, as 
dwelling upon honest orthodox logic would be in 
securing us from heresy in religion. Had Mr. 

W-u'sf lesearches been confined within tbo 

bounds of Ramus or Crackenthorp, that learned 
newsmonger might have acquiesced in what the holy 
oracles pronounced upon the deluge, like other 
Christians; and had the surprising Mr. L-y been 
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coutent with the employment of refining upon 
Sliakspcare’s points and quibbles (for which He 
must be allowed to possess a superlative genius), 
and now and then penning u latch or a ditty, in¬ 
stead of inditing odes and sonnets, Ihe gentlemen ! 
of the bon ynnt in the pit would never have been put j 
to all that grimace in damning the frippery 0 f state, j 
the poveity and languor of thought, the uuualuial ' 
wit, aud inartificial structure of lus dramas, ! 

“ I am, Sir, 

" Your very humble Servant, 

• “ Petek de Quib.’* 
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---Dolor ipse disertam 

Fccerat-Ovui, Metnm xm. 228. 

Her grief Inspired her then with eloquence. 


As the Stoic philosophers discard all passions in 
general, they will not allow a wise man so much as 
to pity the afflictions of another. “If thou sccst 
thy friend in trouble,” says Epictetus, “ thou mayrst 
put on a look of sorrow, and condole with him, hut 
take care that thy sorrow be not ical.” The more 
rigid of this sect would not comply so far as to 
show even such outwaul appeaiance of gncf; hut, 
wbeu one told them of any calamity that had be¬ 
fallen even the nearest of their acquaintance, 
would immediately reply, “ What is that to me/" 
If you aggiavated the (ircumstances of the afflic¬ 
tion, ami showed how one misfortune was followed 
by another, the answer was still, “ All this may be 
true, but what is it to me '!" 

Fur my own pait, I am of opinion compassion 
does not only reline and civilize human nature, but 
has something in it more pleasing and agreeable 
than what can he met with in such an indolent hap¬ 
piness, such an indilleiencc to mankind, as that in 
which the Stoics placed then wisdom. As love is 
the most delightful passion, pity is nothing else but 
love softened by a degice of soriow. In short, it is 
a kind of pleasing anguish, as well as generous 
sympathy, that knits mankind togethei, and blends 


them in ihe same common lot. I 

Those who have laid down rules for thetoric or | 
poetiy advise the wntei to woilv himself up, if pos- J 
slide, to the pitch of sorrow which lie endeavours to 
produce in others. There are none therefore who 
stir tip pity so much as those who indite their own 
sufferings. Onef has a natuial eloquence belonging 
to it, and breaks out in more moving sentiments 
than can be supplied by the liuest imagination. 
Nature on this occasion dictates a thousand passion¬ 
ate things which cjnnot be supplied by art. ! 

It is for Ibis reason fhat the sboit speeches or 
sentences which we often meet with in histories 
make a deeper impression on the mind of the reader 
than the most laboured stiokea in a well-written 
tragedy. Truth and matter of fact sets the person 
actually before us m the one, whom fiction places 
at a greater distance from us in the other. I do 
not remember to have seen any ancient or modem 
story more affecting than a letter of Anti of Bou¬ 
logne wife to King Henry the Eighth, and mother 
to Queen Elizabeth, which is still extant in the Cot¬ 
ton library, as written by hei own band. 

'fihakspeare himself could not have made her talk 
in a strain so suitable to her condition andcbnraiter 
One sees in it the expostulations of a slighted lover, 
the resentments of an injured woman, and the sor¬ 
rows of an imprisoned queen. I need not acquaint 
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my reader that this princess was then under prose- may th.nk of me) mine innocence shall be openly 
notion for disloyalty to the king’s bed, and that she known, arid sufficiently cleared, 
was afterward publicly beheaded upon the same ac- “ My last and only request shall be, that myself 
count; though this prosecution was believed by many may only bear the burden of your grate’s displea- 
to proceed, as she herself intimates, rather from the sure, and that it may not touch the innocent souls of 
king’s love to June Seymour, than from any actual those poor gentlemen, who (as I understand) are 
crime in Ann of Boulogne. likewise in strait imprisonment for my sake. If 

ever I have found favour in youv sight, if ever the 
Queen Ann Boleyn s last Letter to King Henry. name of Ann Boleyn hath been pleasing in your 

ears, then let me obtain Ibis request, and I will so 
“ Sin, Cotton Lib, Otho. C. 10. leave to trouble your grace any further, with mine 


“ Your grace’s displeasure and my imprisonment, 
arc things so strange unto me, as what to wiito, or 
what to excuse, I am altogether ignorant. Whereas 
you send unto me (wilting me to confess a truth, 
and so obtain jour favour), by such a one, whom 
jou know to tie mine ancient professed enemy, I no 
sooner received this message by him, than I rightly 
conceived your meaning; and if, as you say, con¬ 
fessing a tmth indeed may proemc my safety, I 
shall with all willingness and duty perforin your 
command. 

“ But let not your grace ever imagine, that your 
poor wife will ever be brought to acknowledge a 
fault where not so much as a thought thereof pre¬ 
ceded. And to speak a truth, never pi nice had wife 
inoic loyal m all doty, and m all true affection, than 
you have evei found in Ann Boleyn with which 
name and place I could willingly have contented 
myself, if God and your grai e’s pleasuie had been 
so plea«ed. Neither did I at any time so far forget 
myself m my exaltalinn oi received queeuship, but 
that I always looked for su< h nil alteration as now I 
find ; foi the ground of my pieferment being on no 
surer foundation than your grate’s fancy, the least 
alteration 1 knew was fit and sufficient to draw that 
fancy to some other subject. You have chosen me 
fiom a low estate to be your queen and companion, 
far beyond my deseit or desire. It, then, you found 
mo worthy of such lionoui, good your grace, let not 
any light fancy, or bad coun-cl of mine enemies, 
withdraw your pi nicely favom from me; neither let 
that stam; that unworthy stain, of a disloyal heart 
toivaids yuur good glare, ever east so foul a blot on 
your most dutiful wife, and the infant princess your 
daughter. Try me, good king, but let me have a 
lawful tnal, and let not my sworn enemies sit as my 
accusers and judges; yea, let me receive an open 
trial, for my truth shall fear no open shame; then 
shall you see either mine innocency cleared, youi 
suspicion and constlelice satisfied, the ignominy and 
6 lander of the world stopped, or my guilt openly 
declared. So that, whatsoever God or you may 
determine of me, your grace may be freed from an 
open censure; and mine offence being so lawfully 
proved, jour grace is at liberty both before God and 
man, not only to execute vvoithy punishment on mu 
as an unlawful wife, but to follow your affectum al- j 
ready settled on that party, for whose sake I am now j 
as I am, whose name I could some good while since 
have pointed unto, your grace being not ignorant of 
my suspicion therein. 

“ But if you have already determined of me, and 
that not only my death, but an infamous slander, 
must bring you tho enjoying of your desiredshappi- I 
ness; then I desire of God, that he will pardon your 
great sin therein, and likewise mine enemies, ahe j 
instruments thereof; and that he will not call^on 
to a strict account for your nnprincely and cruel, 
usage of mo, at his general judgment-seat, where | 
both you and myself must shortly appear, and in ! 
whose judgment I doubt not (whatsoever the world j 


earnest prayer* to the Timity, to have your grace 
in his good keeping, ami to direct you in all your 
i actions From my dulefnl prison in the Tower, this 
sixth of May; 

“ Your most loyal, and ever faithful wife, 

L. “ Ann Boleyn.’ 
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VouM be .1 fool 

With urt and wisdom, and bemad b> rule—C hkkuj. 

Cynthio and Flavin are persons ol distinction in 
this town, who have been loveis these ten months 
last past, und writ to each olhei for gallantry.sake 
under those feigned names ; Mr. Such-a-one and 
Mrs. Such-a-one not being capable of raising the 
soul out of the ortlmaiy tracts and passages of life, 
up to that elevation which makes the life of the en¬ 
amoured so much superior to that of the rest of the 
world But ever since the beautemiR Cecilia has 
made such a figure as she now does m the circle of 
charming women, Cynthio lias been secretly one of 
her adorers. U.rtitia has been the finest woman in 
town these three months, and so long Cynthio has 
i acted the part, of a lover very nivkwaully in the pre- 
! sente ot Flavin. Flavia bus been too blind towards 
| him, and ha* too smecie a heart of her own to ob- 
! sei ve a thousand things wlm h would have di-coveied 
this change of mind to any one less engaged than 
she was. Cynthio was musing yesterday in the 
pia/sa in Covent-gardcn, and was saying to himself 
that he was a veiy ill man to go on in visiting and 
i professing love to Flavia, when his lic.ut was cu- 
j thialled to another. “ It is uu infirmity that I am 
I not constant to Flavia; hut it would he still a 
| greater cr.me, since I cannot continue to love her, 

| to profess that I do. To many a woman with the 
1 coldness that usually indeed comes on alter marriage, 
la ruining ono’s self with one’s eyes open ; besides, 
it is really doing her an injury.” This last consi¬ 
deration forsooth, of injuring her in persisting, made 
him resolve to break oil upon the fust favourable 
opportunity of making her angry. When he was 
iu this thought, he saw llobin the porter, who waits 
at Will’s coffee-house, passing by. Robin, jou 
must know, is tho best man in town for carrying a 
billet; tho fellow has a tlun body, switt step, demure 
looks, sufficient sense, and knows the town. This 
man carried Cynthio’s first letter to Flavia, and, by 
frequent visits over since, is well known to her 
The fellow covers his knowledge of thenatllre of his 
messages with the mosi cxquisito low humour ima¬ 
ginable. The first he obliged Flavia to take, was 
by complaining to her that he had a wife and three 
chib!-c:i; and if she did not take that letter, which 
he was sure there was no harm in, but rather love, 
his family must go supperlcss to bed, for the gentle¬ 
man would pay him according as he did his busi¬ 
ness. Robin, therefore, Cynthio now thought fit to 
make use of, and gave him orders to wait befoia 
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Flavia's door, and if she called him to her, and 
asked whether it was Cynthio who passed by, he 
should at first be loath to own it was, but upon irn- 
poi (unity confess it There needed not much search 
into that part of the town to find a well-dressed 
hussy fit lor the purpose Cynthio designed her. 
As soon as he believed Rohm wus posted, he drove 
hy Flavin's lodgings in a hackney-conch and a wo¬ 
man in it. liobin was at the door talking with 
Flavia’s maid, and Cynthio pulled up the glass as 
surprised, and hid his associate. The report of this 
circumstance soon flew up stairs, and Robin could 
not deny but the gentleman favoured* his master; 
yet if it was he, ho was sure the lady was but his 
cousin whom he had seen ask for hnn, adding that 
he believed she was a poor relation, because they 
made her wait one morning till he was awake. 
Flavia immediately writ the following epistle, which 
Robin brought to Will’s :— 

"Sin, June 4, 1712. 

“ It is in vain to deny it, basest, falsest of man 
kind ; my maid as well as the hearer saw you. 

“ The injured Flavia.” 

After Cynthio had read the letter, he asked Ro¬ 
bin bow she looked, and what she said at the de¬ 
livery of it. Robin said she spoke shoit to him, 
and called him biftk again, and had nothing to say 
to him, and bid him and ail the men ill the world 
go out of her sight: but the maid ioUowed, aud bid 
linn bring an answer. 

Cynthio returned as follows ,— 

“ June 4, Three afternoon, 1712. 

“ Madam, 

" That your maid and the bearer have seen me 
very often is very certain; but I desire to know, 
being engaged at piquet, what your letter means by 
‘ ’Us in vain to deny it.’ I shall stay licie all the 
evening. 

" Your amazed Cynthio.” 

As soon as Robin arrived with this, Flavia an- : 
swered: I 

" Dear Cynthio, 

“ 1 have walked a turn or two in my anti-cham¬ 
ber since I wilt to you, and have recovered myself 
from an mipeitment lit which you ought to forgive 
me, and desire you would come to me immediately 
to laugh off a jealousy' that \ou and a creature of the 
town went by in a hackney-coach an hour ago. 

11 I am your most humble Seivant, 

" Flavia.” 

** I will not open the letter which my Cyutloo 
writ upon the misapprehension you must have been 
undei, when you writ, for want ot hearing the whole 
circumstance.” 

Robin came back in an instant, and Cynthio 
answered: 

" Half-an-hour six minutes after three, 

“ Madam, June 4, Will's Coffee-house. 

“ It is certain 1 went by your lodging with u 
gentlewoman to whom I have the honour to be 
known; she is indeed my relation, and a pretty 
sort of woman. But your starting maimer of wri¬ 
ting, and owning you have not done me the honour 
so much a* to open my letter, has in it something 
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[ very unaccountable, and alarms one that has had 
thoughts of passing his days with you. But I am 
born to admire you with all your imperfections. 

“ Cymhio.” 

Robin ran back and brought for answer • 

“ Exact Sir, there are at Will’s Coffee-house six 
minutes after three, June 4; one that has had 
thoughts, and all my little imperfections. Sir, come 
to me immediately, or I shall determine what may 
perhaps not be very pleasing to you. * 

“ Flavia.” 

Robin gave an account that she looked excessive j 
angry when she gave lum the letter; aud that he ! 
told her, for she asked, that Cynthio only looked at I 
the cluck, taking snuff, and wilt two or three words I 
on the top of the letter when he gave him his. 

Now the plot thickened so well, as that Cynthio | 
saw he had not much more to do, to accomplish 
being irrecorullably banished, he wilt, 

“ Madam, 

“ I have that prejudice in favour of all you do, 
that it not possible for jou to deteiminc upon 
what will not be very pleasing to 

“ Your obedient Servant, 

“ Cynthio.” 

This was delivered, and the answer returned, in 
a little more than two seconds 

“ Sin, 

" Is it ionic to this ? You never loved me, and 
the creature you wcie with is the pioperest person 
for yum associate I despise you, and hope I shall 
soon hate you as a villain to 

“ The credulous Flavia." 

Robin ion back with- 
“ Madam, 

" Your credulity when you are to gam your point, 
and suspicion when you fear to lose it, make it a 
very hard part to behave as becomes jour humble 
slave, “ Cynthio.” 

Rohm whipt away aud returned with, 

“ Mr. Wellforp, 

“ Flavia aud Cynthio are no more. 1 relieve you 
from the liaid pint of whii h you complain, and 
banish you troin my sight for ever. 

“ Ann Heari.” 

Robin had a crown for his afternoon's work; and 
this is published to admonish (Jei ilia to avenge the 
injury done to Flavia.—T. 
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Ut nemo nt sese lental dosccndere !—Tirol. Sat. IV 23. 

None, none descends into lmwselt to find 

The secret iuqierfecnons of his mind.—lliMits 

Hypocrisy at the fashionable end of the town is 
very different from hypocrisy in the city. The 
modish hypocrite endcuvours to appear more vicious 
than he really is, the other kind of hypocrite uioie 
virtuous. The former is afraid of every thing ilia. 1 
has* the show of religion in it, and would be thought 
engaged in many criminal gallantries and amours 
which he is not guilty of. The latter assumes a tace 
of sanctity, and covers a multitude of vices under 
a seeming religious deportment. 
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But there is another kind of hypocrisy, which dif¬ 
fers from both these, and which i intend to make 
the subject of this paper; I mean that hypocrisy, 
by which a man does not only deceive the world, 
bat very often imposes on himself; that hypocrisy 
which conceals his own heart from him, and makes 
him believe he is more virtuous than he really is, 
and either not attend to lus vices, or mistake even 
his vices for virtues. It is tins fatal hypocrisy, and 
self-deceit, which is taken notice of in those words, 
“ Who can understand his errors ? cleanse thou me 
from secret faults.” 

If the open professors of impiety deserve the ut¬ 
most application and endeavours of moral writers 
to recover them from vice and folly, how much 
more may those lay a claim to their care and com¬ 
passion, who are walking in the paths of death, 
while they fancy themselves engaged in a course of 
virtue! I shall endeavour therefore to lay down 
some mles for the discovery of those vices that lurk 
in the secret corners of the soul, and to show my 
readei those methods by which he. may arrive at a 
true ami lmpaitial knowledge of himself. The 
usual means prescribed for tins purpose are, to ex¬ 
amine ourselves by the rules which are laid down 
fur our direction in saried wnt, and to compare our 
lives with the life of that person who acted up to the 
portectnm of human nature, and is the standing 
example, as well as the great guide and instructor, 
of those who receive his doctrines. Though these 
two heads cannot he too much insisted upon, I shall 
hut just mention them, since they have been handled 
by many groat and eminent writers. 

I would tln'refoic propose the following methods 
to the consideration ot such as would lind out their se¬ 
cret faults, and make a true estimate of themselves-— 

In the first place, let them consider well what 
are tho i haracters which they hear among their ene¬ 
mies. Our fi lends very often flatter us, as much 
as our own lie.nts. They either do not see our faults, 
or conceal them from us, or soften them by their 
representations, alter such a manner that we think 
them too tiivial to he taken notice of. An aclver- 
saiv, on tho contrary, makes a stricter searih into 
us, discovers every flaw and imperfection in our 
tempers ; and though his malice may set them in 
too strong a light, it. has generally some ground for 
what it advam es. A friend exaggerates a man’s 
virtues, an enemy inflames his crimes, A wise mau 
ahould give a just attention to both of them, so tar 
as they may tend to the improvement of the one, 
and diminution of (he other. Plutarch has written 
an essay on the benefits which a mau may leieive 
from his enemies, and among the good fruits of en¬ 
mity, mentions this in particular, that by the re¬ 
proaches which it casts upon us we see the worst 
side of ourselves, and open our eyes to several ble¬ 
mishes and defects in our lives and conversations, 
which we should not have observed without the help 
of such ill-natured monitors. 

In order likewise it> come at a true knowledge of 
ourselves, we should consider on the other baud hoiv 
far we may deserve the praises and approbations 
which (he world bestow upon us; whether the actions 
they celebrate proceed from laudable and worthy 
motives; and how far wc are really possessed of the 
virtues which gain us applause among those wuth 
whom we converse. Such a reflect'on is absolutely 
necessary, if we consider how apt we are either to 
value or condemn ourselves by theopinionsof others, 
and to sacrifice the report of our own hearts to the 
judgment of the world. 


In the next plaoo, that we may not deceive our¬ 
selves in a point of so much importance, we should 
not lay too great a Btrcss on any supposed virtues 
we possess that are of a doubtful nature: and such 
we may esteem all those in which multitudes of men 
dissent from us, who are as good and wise as out 
selves. We should always act with great cautious, 
ness and circumspection in poiuts where it is not 
impossible that we may be deceived. Intempe¬ 
rate zeal, bigotry, and persecution for any parly 
or opinion, how praiseworthy soever they may 
appear to weak men of our own principles, produce 
infinite calamities aiming mankmd, and are highly 
criminal in their own nature; and yet how many 
persons eminent fur piety suffer such monstrous and 
absurd principles of action to take root in then 
minds under the colour of virtues! For my own 
part, I must own I never yet knew any party so just 
and reasonable, that a man could follow it in its height 
and violence, and at the same time be innocent. 

We should likewise be very appicliensive ot those 
actions whirli proceed from natuial constitution, fa¬ 
vourite passions, particular education, or whatever 
promotes our worldly interest and advantage. In 
these and the like cases, a man’s judgment is easily 
perveited, and a wrong bias hung upon Ins mind. 
Those are the inlets of prejudice, the unguarded 
avenues of the mind, by which a thousand errors 
and secret faults find admission, without being ob¬ 
served or taken notice of. A wise man will suspect 
those actions to which he is directed by something 
besides reason, and always apprehend some concealed 
evil in eveiy resolution that is of a disputable natme, 
when it is conformable to Ins partuular temper, his 
ago, or way ot life, or when it favours his pleasure 
or.his profit. 

There is nothing of greater importance to us than 
thus diligently to sift our thoughts, and examine all 
these daik recesses of the mind, if we should esta¬ 
blish our souls in such a solid and substantial viituc, 
as will turn to amount in that great day when it 
must staud the test ot infinite wisdom and justice. 

I shall conclude this essay with obsciviug that the 
two kinds nl hypocrisy I have here spoken of, 
namely, that of deceiving the world, and that of im¬ 
posing on ourselves, are touched with wonderful 
beauty in the hundred and thirty-ninth psalm. The 
folly of the first kind of hypocrisy is there set forth 
by reflections on God’s ouuiisi icnce and omnipre¬ 
sence, which are celebrated in as noble strains of 
poetry as any other I ever met with, either sacred 
or profane. The other kind of hypocrisy, whereby 
a man deceives himself, is intimated m the two last 
verses, where the Psalmist addresses himself to tho 
great Searcher of hearts in that emphatical petition, 
“ Try me, O God ! and seek the ground of my heart: 
prove me, and examine my thoughts. Look well if 
there he any way of wickedness in me, and lead rna 
in the way cveilastiug.” 

L. __ 
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— l.alet unguis in herbs—Vi»«. Eel. lit. S3. 

1 l ere s a snake In the grass — Esousu Proverbs 

It should, methmks, preserve modesty and its in¬ 
terests iii the woild, that the transgression of it 
always creates oflence ; and the very purposes of 
wantonness are defeated by a carriage which has in 
it so much boldness, as to intimate that fear and re¬ 
luctance are quite extinguished in an object which 
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vxjuld be otherwise desirable. It was said of a wit 
of the last age, 

Sedley * has that prevailing gentle nrt 
W Hlch can with a remstUeas chann impart 
The loosest wishes to the chastest heart; 

Raise huch a conflict, kindle such a fire, 

Retween declining virtue and dr sire, 

That the poor vanquish'd maul dissolves nwny 
In dreams all night, in sighs and tears all day 

This prevailing gentle art was mftde up of com¬ 
plaisance, courtship, and artful conformity to the 
modesty of a woman’s manners. Rusticity, broad 
expression, and forward obtrusion, offend those of 
education, and muke the tranfgressois odious to all 
tyho have merit enough to attract tegard. It is in 
this taste that the scenery is bo beautifully oideicd 
in the description which Antony makes, in the dia- 
, loguc between him and Dolaheila, of Cleopatra in 
her barge. 

Her galley down the silver Citlnoi row'd, 

The tackling silk, the streameis wav d with gold; 

The gentle winds were lodg d m purple sails. 

Her nymphs, like Nereids, round her vouch were plae d. 
Where »he, another nea-boni Venus. lay. 

She lay, and loan'd her clieek upon her hand. 

And east a look so languishing!} 1 swcit. 

As if, secure of all beholders’ he-uts, 

Neglecting she could take them Hoys, like Cupids, 

Stood funning with then painted wings the wind 
That play d about her face, but if slic snnl d. 

A darling glory seem d to blaze nhiuad. 

That men s desiring eyes wne never weary d, 

Rut hung upon the object. To soft flutes 

The silver oars kept time and while they play d, 

Tiie hearing gave new pleasure to the sight, 

And both to thought-t 

Here the imagination is warmed with all the ob¬ 
jects presented, and yet is there nothing that is 
luscious, or what raises any idea more loose than 
that of a beautiful woman set off to advantage. The 
like, or a more delicate and taieful spirit ol modesty, 
appears m the following passage in one of Mr. Phil¬ 
lips's pastorals : 

Breathe soft, ye winds* ye waters, gently flow 1 
Shield her, ye trees 1 ye* downs, around her grow 1 
Ye swains, 1 beg you, pass in sjlenec by! 

My love iu yonder Mile .i*dt*ep does he 

Desire is corioitod when there is a tenderness or 
admiration cxpiossed which paitakrs the passion. 
Licentious language has something hmtal in it, 
which disgraces humanity, and leaves us in the con¬ 
dition of (he savages in the field. But it may be 
asked, To what good use can lend a discourse of 
this hiud at all ? It is to alarm chaste ears against 
such as have, what is above called, the “ prevailing 
gentle art,” Masters of that talcDt arc capable of 
clothing their thoughts in so soft a dress, and .some¬ 
thing so distant from the secret purpose of their 
heart, that the imagination of the unguaidcd is 
touched with a fondness, which grows too insensibly 
to be resisted. Much care uud concern for the lady’s 
welfare, to seem afraid lest she should he annoyed 
by the very air which surrounds her, and, this ut¬ 
tered rather with kind looks, and expressed by an 
interjection, an “ ah,” or an “ oh,” at some little 
hasard in moving or making a step, than in any 
direct profession of love, are the methods of skilful 


* Sedley (Sir Cha ), a writer of verses in the reign of 
Charles TI„ with whom he was a great favourite, iliu noble¬ 
man's verses quoted here allude, it lias been said, not to Sir 
Charles Sedley s \\ ritlngs, but to his personal address; for wo 
are told that, by studying human nature, he bed acquired to 
an eminent degree the art of making himself agreeable, pertt- 
wulaily to the ladies. 

- Dry den's " Ail for hove,” net ill so. 


admuerx. They arc honest arts when their pnrpos * 
is such, but infamous when misapplied, L is cer¬ 
tain that many a young woman in this town lie.'had 
her heart irrecoverably won, by men who have not 
made one advance which ties their admiiers, though 
the females languish with the utmost anxiety. I 
have often, by way of admonition to my female 
readers, given them warning against, ngieeahle coin 
pany of the other sex, except they arc well ac¬ 
quainted with their cbaiacteis. Women may dis¬ 
guise it if I hey think fit; and the more to do it, 
they may be angry at me for saying it; but Psny it 
is mitmal to them, that they have no manner of ap¬ 
probation of men. without some dcgioc of love. 
For this reason he is dangeious to be entei tamed as j 
a friend or a visitant, who is capable of gaming any 
eminent esteem or observation, though it he never 
so remote from pictensious as a lover If a man’s 
he.iit has not the abhoirente of any treachoums de¬ 
sign, he may easily unpiove appiobation into kind¬ 
ness, and kindness into passion. Then may possibly 
he no manner of love between them in the eyes of 
all then acquaintance; no, it is all liicndship ; aud 
yet they may be as fond as' shepheid and shepherdess 
in a pastoral, but still the nymph and the swain may 
he to each other, no other, 1 watruut, you, than Py- 
latles and Orestes. 

When Lucy decks with Hewers her swelling bie.tst, 

Ami cal her elbow leans, tllssembling lest, 

Unable to refiam ni> madding muni, 
her sheep nor pasteup worth my cam I find 
Once Delia slept, mi easy moss icclm d. 

Her lovely limbs half bare, ami rude the wind ■ 

I smooth'd lier coals, mid stole u silent las 1 
Condemn me, shepherds, if I did iimiss 

Such good offices as these, and such friendly 
thoughts and concerns for one another, are tvhat 
make tip the amity, as they rail it, between man and } 
woman. ; 

It is the permission of such iutcicouise that makes j 
a young woman come to the arms of her husband, 
afier the disappointment of four or five passions , 
winch she has successively had foi dilfeient men, ! 
before she is prudentially given to him fur whom 
she has neither love tior friendship. For what j 
should a poorcinature do that has lost all hi r friends? I 
Thoie’s Marinot the agreeable has, to my knowledge, I 
had a friendship for Lord Wolford, whirh had like 
to break her heart : then she had so great a fiieml- 
rlup for Colonel Hardy, that she could not endure 
any woman else should do any thing hut rail at linn. 
Many aud fatal have been the disasters between 
friends who have fallen out, and their resentments 
are more keen than ever those of other men can 
possibly be: but in this it happens unfortunately, 
that as there ought to be nothing concealed from one 
fnend to another, the friends of different sexes vety 
often find fatal effects fiom their unanimity. 

For my part, who Btudy to pass life ill as much 
innocence and tranquillity as I can, I shun the 
company of agreeable women as much ns pos¬ 
sible ; aud must confess that I have, though a toler¬ 
able good philosopher, but a low opinion of Platonic 
love • for which reason I thought it necessary to 
give my fair readers a caution against H, having, to 
my great concern, obsetved the waist of a Plntonist 
lately swell to a roundness which is inconsistent 
w,'jb that philosophy.—T. 
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id amore hnec omnia insunt vitia: injuria 1 . 

Susptcioncs, lmmlcili.c, lnducue, 

Sellurn, pax lursum— Ter Eun act i *c. I. 

It is Ihc capricious stale of ioic, to be attended with injuries, 
auspicious, enmities, truces, quarrelling, and reconcilement. 

I shut, publish, for the entertainment of this 
day, an odd soil of a packet, which 1 have just re¬ 
ceived from one of my female correspondents. 

“ Mit. Spectator, 

“ Since you have often confessed that you arc not 
displeased jour papers should sometimes Convey the 
complaints of distressed lovers to each other, I am 
in hopes you will favour one who gives you an un¬ 
doubted instance of her reformation, and at the same 
time a convincing proof of the happy influence your 
labouis have had over the most ineoirigible part of 
the most ineorngible sex. You must know, Sir, I 
am onp of that species of women, whom you have 
often characU'iiznd under the name of ‘jilts,’ and 
that I send you these hues as well to dn public pe¬ 
nance for having so long continued in a known 
error, as to beg pardon of the party offended. I 
the lather choose this way, because it in some mea¬ 
sure answeis the terms on which ho intimated the 
breach between ns might possibly ho made up, as 
you will see by the letter lie sent me the next day 
after I had dise.uded him; which I thought fit to 
send you a copy of, that you might the better know 
the whole ease. 

“ I must, further acquaint you, that beforo I jilted 
linn, there had been the greatest intimacy between 
us lot a year anil a half together, during all which 
time I cherished 1ns hopes, and indulged his flame. 

I leave you to guess, after this, what itVnst he his 
suiprise, when upon his pressing for my full consent 
one day, I told linn I wondered what could make 
him fancy he had ever any place in niy affections. 
His own sex allow him sense, and all ours good- 
breeding. His person is such as might, without 
vanity, make him believe himself not incapable of 
being beloved. Our fortunes, indeed, weighed in 
the nice scale of interest, aie not exactly equal, 
which by the way was the true cause of my Jiltmg 
him ; and I had the assurance to acquaint him with 
the following maxim, that I should always believe 
that man’s passion to be the most violent, who could 
offer me the largest settlement. I have since 
changed my opinion, and have endeavoured to let 
him know so much by several leiters, but the bar- 
baums man has refused them all; so that I have no 
way left of writing to him but by your assistance. 
If we can bring him about once more, I promise to 
send you all gloves and favours, and shall desire the 
favour of Sir Roger and yourself to stand as god¬ 
fathers, to my first boy. 

“ I am, Sir, 

“ Your most obedient humble Servant, I 
“ Amoret.” 

“ Philander to Amorf.t. 

“ Madam, 

“ I am so surprised at the question vou were 
pleased to ask me yesterday, that l am still at a loss 
what to say to it. At least my answer would bo too 
long to trouble you with, as it would come from a 
person, who it seems is so very indifferent to y8u. 
instead of it, l shall only recommend to your consi¬ 
deration, the opinion of one whose sentiments on 
these matters I have often heard you say are ex¬ 
tremely just ‘ A generous and constant passion,’ 


savs your favourite author, 1 in an agreeable lover, 
where there is not too great a disparity in their cir¬ 
cumstance 1 ., is the greatest blessing that can befal a 
person beloved; and, if overlooked in one. may per¬ 
haps never he found in another,’ 

“ I do not, howevei at all despair of being very 
shortly much better beloved by you than Antenor is 
at present; since, whenever my fortune shall ex¬ 
ceed his, you yycre pleased to intimate * 1 your passion 
would increase accordingly. 

“ The world has seen me shamefully lone that 
time to please a fickle woman, which might have 
been employed much more to my ciedit and aclvan 
tago m other pursuits. I shall therefore take the 
liberty to acquaint you, however harsh it may sound 
in a lady's ears, that though your love-fit should 
happen to return, unless you could contrive a way 
to make your rccanlation as well known to the pub¬ 
lic, as they arc nlieady apprised of the manner with 
which you have treated me, you shall never more see 

“ Philander.” 

“ Amoret to Philander. 

“ Su: 

“ Upon reflection, 1 find the injury I have done 
both to you and myself to he so great, that, though 
the p.nt I now atl may appear contrary to that de¬ 
corum usually observed by our sex, yet I purposely 
break thiougli all iuIcs, that my repentance may in 
some measure equal my ei line, I assure you, that 
in my present hopes of recovering you, I look upon 
Anteuor’s estate with contempt. The fop was here 
yesterday in a gilt chariot and new liveries, hut I 
refused to see him Though I dread to meet your 
eyes after what has passed, 1 flatter myself, that, 
arnydst all their confusion, you will discover such a 
tenderness in mine, as none can imitate but those 

who love. I shall he all this month at I.ady D-’s 

in the country ; hut the woods, the fields, and gar¬ 
dens, without Philander, afford no pleasures to the 
unhappy “ Amoret. 

“ T must desire you, djvir Mr. Spectator, to pub¬ 
lish this my letter io Philander as soon as possible, 
and to assure him that 1 know nothing at all of the 
death of his riih uncle in Gloueestei shire.X. 


No. 402.] WEDNESDAY, JUNE 11, 1712. 

- . ..et quae 

Ipse silo trailit Spectator- Hon, Ars Poet 181 

fceul Ly the Spectator to himself 

Werf I to publish all the advertisements I re¬ 
ceive from different hands, and persons of different 
circumstances and quality, the very mention of them, 
without reflections on the several subjects, would 
raise all the passions which can be felt by human 
minds. As instances of this, I shall give you two 
or tinco letters; the wiiters of which cau have no 
recourse io any legal power for redress, and seem to 
have written rather to veu their sorrow than to re¬ 
ceive eon sola tion. 

“ Mr. Spectator, 

“ 1 am a young woman of beauty and quality, and 
suitably married to a gentleman who dotes on mo. 
But this person of miue is the object of an unjust 
passion in a nobleman who is very intimate with my 
husband. This friendship gives him very easy ac¬ 
cess, and frequent opportunities of entertaining me 
apart. My heart is in the utmost anguish, and my 
face is covered over with confusion, when I impart 
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to you another circumstance, which is, that my ho has a (Tee ted a certain art of {jetting uie atone, 
mother, ihc most mercenary of all women, is gained and talking with a mighty profusion of passioonto 
hj this false friend of my husband to solicit me for words, how 1 am not to he resisted longer, how ir 
him. I am frequently chid by the poor believing resistible Ins wishes are, and the like. As long as 
man my husband, for showing an impatience of his I have been acquainted with him, I could not on 
friend’s company ; and 1 am never alone with my , suen occasions say downright to him, ' You know 
mother, but she tells me stories of the discretionary j you may make me yours when you please.’ But 
patt of the world, and suen-a-one, and such-a-one, 1 the other night, he with great frankness and inipu- 
who are guilty of as much as she advises me to. - deuce explained to me, that he thought ot me only 
She laughs at my astonishment; and seems to hint j as a mistress. I answered this declaration as it <le- 
to tne, that, as virtuous as she has ulways appeared, served ; upon which he only doubled the terms on 
lam not the daughter of her husband. It is pus- which he pioposed my yielding. When «ny auger 
sible that printing this letter mtfy relieve me from heightened upon him, ne told mo he was soriy he 
the unnatural importunity of my mother, and the had made so little use ot the unguarded houis we 
perfidious courtship of my husband’s friend. I have had been together so remote fiom company, ‘ as in- 
an unfeigned love of virtue, and am resolved to deed,’ continued he, ‘ so we are at present ’ I flew 
preserve my innocence. The only way 1 can think liom him to a neighbouring gentlewoman’s house, 
of to avoid the fatal consequences of the discoveiy and, though her husband was in the room, threw 
of this matter is to fly away lor ever, which i must myself on a couch, and buist into a passion of tears, 
do to nvmd my husband’s fatal resentment against My fnend desiied her husband to leave the loom. 


the man who attempts to abuse him, and the shame 
of exposing a parent to infamy. The pel sons con¬ 
cerned will know these circumstances relate to 
them; and though the regard to virtue is dead in 


‘ But,’ said he, ‘ there is something so extiaordinary 
in this, that I will puitakc ill lice atllictmu ; and 
be it what it Will, she is to) much your tinnd, that 
she knows she may command what services I can do 


them, I have some hopes tiom their fear of shuine her ’ The man sat down by me, and spoke so liko 
upon reading this in your paper; which I conjure a brother, that I told him my whole affliction He 
you to publish, it you have any compassion for m- spoke of the injury done me with so much imligna- 
ured virtue. “ Silvia.” turn, and animated me against the love he said he 

“ Mu. SiTCT/Uun, f " uv I hai * lor thc ' wretch who would have betrayed 


“ I am the husband of a woman of merit, but am 


me, with so much reason and humanity to nn weak. 


* «»!*» HIV. iniaciaiiu UI u, n umiui VI 1UUI1, uui a til . . I a . r 1 1 . , r 

'alien in love, as they tall it, with a lady of her ac- nes \ that 1 doubt '“Y perseveianee. lhswdo 

quaintance, who is going to be married to a gentle- am he ale comforters, and I am under no more- 
man who deserves her. I am in a tiust relating to res r ? 1 " t c t 0,n P nn y ll ! an 11 1 ' v,lc 

this lady’s fortune, which makes my concurrence in 1"' V iu T ,lmc Jntl 

this matter necessary; hut I have so irresistible a *»alreJ will take place ot the remains of .ift.-Uum to 

rage and envy rise m me when I consider Ins futuie a ld ’ ta „ iT _ 

happiness, that against all leasou, equity, and com- * ,lm ’ ® lr ’ y nur 'dfectiunate Header, 

mon justice, 1 am ever playing mean tricks to sus- ,, „ Doiiimu. 

pend the nuptials. I have no manner of hopes for 1 K ‘ ‘ >' IXI ' AT011 . 

myself. Emilia (foi so 1 will call hei,) is a woman “ 1 hud the misfortune to be an uncle lielme 1 
of tlie most strict virtue; her lovci is a gentleman, knew my nephews from my nieces; and now wo 
whom of all others I could wish rny friend hut envy ,llc grown up In better acquaintance, they deny me 
ami jealousy, though placed so unjustly, waste my lbe respect they owe. One upbraids me with being 
very being; and with the torineut and sense of a I then familiar, another will hardly he persuaded that 
demon, 1 am ever cursing what I cannot but ap- j 1 ail > an uncle, a third calls me little uncle, and a 
prove. I wish it were the beginning of repentance, I fourth tells me there is no duty at all due loan 
that I sit down ami describe my present disposition : llllcde I have a hrothcr-in-law whose son will win 
with so hellish an aspect: but at present the do- i a \* m 5 r affection, unless you shall think this worthy 
struction of these two excellent persons would be ; n1 ’ y ,,in ' cognisance, and will be pleased to prescribe 
more welcome to me than their happiness. Mr. i 3nme rules for our future reciprocal behaviour. It 
Spectator, pray let me have a paper on thebe ter- j" 1 ^ be worthy the particularity of your genius to 
nble, groundless sufferings, and do all you can to «h>wn rules for his conduct, who was, as it were, 
exorcise crowds who are in some degree possessed borI1 an old man ; lu which you will much oblige, 
as I am. “ Cannibal.’’ " Sir, your most obedient Seiv.mt, 

,, .. a T. “ CoiiNSUi's Ntros.” 

“ Mn. SPECTATOR, 

“ I have no other means hut this to express my 

thanks to one man, and my resentment against an- 403 1 T’HURSDA Y HINT 19 1719 

other. My circumstances are as follow: I have IHUltSDAY, JUNE 12, 1/12. 

been for five years last past courted by a geutle- Qui mores honnnum nmllorum vidit—- 

man of greater fortune than I ought to expect, as ■ Hon Ars v - 112 

the market for women goes. You must, to he sure, <,r nj * ,ly ,ncn he SBW the n,anners 

have observed people who live in that sort of wuy, When I consider this gieat city in its sever*. 


No. 403.] THURSDAY, JUNE 12, 1712. 

Qui mores liormnum nmllorum vjdit-- 

, Hon Ars l J uul v. 142 

Of many men he sow the manners 

When I consider this gieatcityin its severa. 


as all their friends reckon.it will be a match, and quarters and divisions, I look upon it as an aggre- 
are marked out by all the world for each other. In gate of various nations distinguished from each 
this view, we have been regarded for some time, and j other by their respective customs, manners, and in- 
I have above these three years loved him tenderly* ! tercsts. The courts of two countries do nut so 
As he is very careful of his fortune, I always thought touch differ from one another, as the court and city, 
he lived in a near manner, to lay up what he thought , in their peculiar ways of life and conversation. In 
was wanting in my fortune to make up what he short, the inhabitants oP St. James's, notwithstand- 
rnight expect in another. Within these few months I mg they live under the same laws, and speak the 
have observed his carriage Very much altered, and same language, are a distinct people from those of 
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Cheapside, who are likewise removed tram those of the company an account of the deplorable state of 
tire Temple on one side, and those of Simthtield on France, during the minority of the deceased king* 
the other, by several climates and degrees in their 1 then turned on my right hand into Fish-street, 
ways of thiuking and conversing together. where the chief politician of that .quarter, upon 

For this reason, when any public affair is upon the hearing the nows (after having taken a pipe of to- 
ativil, I love to hear the reflections that arise upon bacco, aud ruminated for some time}, " If," says 
u in the several districts and parishes of Loudon he, “ the king of France is certainly dead, we shall 
and Westminster, and to ramble up and down a have plenty of mackerel Ibis season : our fishery 
whole day together, in order to make myself ac- will not be disturbed by privateers, as it has been 
quainted with the opinions of my ingenious conn- (or these ten years past” He afterwards considered 
tiymen. By this means ! know the faces of all the how the death of this great man would affect our 
principal politicians within the bills of mortality;" pilchards, and by several other remarks infused a 
and as every coffee-house has some paiticular states- general joy into ins whole audience, 
man belonging to it, who is the mouth of the street I afterward entered a liy-cuffeo-house that stood 
where be lives, 1 always take care to place myself at the upper end of a narrow lane, where I met 
near him, in older- to know his judgment on the with a non-juror, engaged very warmly with a lace- 
present posture of uffaus. The last progress that man who was the gieat support of a neighbouring 
I made with this intention, was about three months conventicle. The matter in debate was, whether 
ago, when we had a current repoit of the king of the late French king was most like Augustus Cuesar 
France’s death. As I foresaw this would produce a or Nero. The controveisy was carried on with great 
new face of things in Europe, and many cuiious heat on both sides; and as eai h of them looked upon 
speculations in our Bntish coffee-houses, I was very me veiy liequcntly during the course of then-debate. 


desirous to learn the thoughts of our most eminent 
politicians on that occasion 


1 was under some apprehension that they would ap¬ 
peal to me, and therefore laid down my penny at 


That f might begin us near the fountain-head as the bar, and made the best of my way to Cheapside. 


possible, I first of all called in at St. James’s, where 
1 found the whole outward room in a buz* of politics. 
The speculations were but veiy indilfeient towards 


1 here gazed upon the signs for some time, before 
I found one to my purpose. The hist object I met 
in the coffee-room was a person who expressed great 


the dooi, but grew filler as you advanced to the grief for the death of tbn Fieneh king; hut, upon 
upper end of the mom, and were so very uimli ini- his explaining himself, I found his sorrow did not 

proved by a knot of thcori-h, who sat m the innei arise from the loss of the monarch, but for his 

room, within the steams ol the coffee-pot, that f having sold out of the bank about three days before 
theie heard the whole Spanish inonuuhy disposed he heard the news of it Upon which, a haberdasher, 
of, and all the lmo of Bourbon provided for in less who was the oiacle of tin; coffee-house, and had his 
than a quarter of ail hom. circle of admirers about him, railed several to wit 

I afterwards called in at Giles’s, where I saw a nest that he had declared his opinion abovo a ween 

board of French gentlemen sitting upon the life and before, that the French king was certainly dead; to 
death of their grand monarque. Those among them which he added, that, considering the late advices 
who had espoused the whig interest, very positively we had received fium France, it was impossible that 
affirmed, that he departed this life about a week it could be otherwise. As he was laying these W- 
snicc, and therefore proceeded without any further gether, and dictating to his hearers with greatautho- 
delay to flip lelejse of (heir fliends m the galley s, nty, there came in a gentleman from Garraway’v, 
and to their own re-establishmeut; hut finding they who told us that there were seieral letters from 
could rot agree among themselves, 1 proceeded on France just come in, with advice that the king was 
my intended progiess. gone out a-hniitiiig the very moruiQg the post came 

Upon my arnval at Jenny Man’s I saw an alette away ; upon which, the haberdasher stole off bis lint 
young fellow that cocked ins lint upon a friend of that hung upon a wooden peg by him, and l . tired to 
Ins who entered just at the same time with myself, his shop with great confusion. This intelligence 
and accosted him after the following manner- put a stop to my travels, which I had prosecuted 
“ Well, Jack, the old png is dead at last. Sharp’s with much satisfaction, not being a little pleased to 
the won!. Now or never, boy. Up to the walls of hear so many different opinions upon so great an 
Fans directly.” With several other deep reflections event, and to observe how naturally upon such a 
of the same nature. piece of news every one is apt to consider it with 

I met with very little variation in the polities be- icgaid to his own particular interest and advan- 
lween Charing-eross and Covent-garden. And upon tage.—L. ^ 

my going into Will’s, 1 found their discourse was -- 

gone off fiotn the death of the French king to that , FRIDAY JUNE 13 1712 

of Monsieur Boileau, ltaciu'e, Corneille, and several ' '* ’ ,, L 

,, . . ■-bon omnia possuinus omnci—V im >.el. viil, 63 

other poets, whom they regretted on this occasion, ,,,..... 

as persons who would have obliged the world with W,th di « 8tent tale,,ls folm d ; we w ‘ 0U3,y 

very noble elegic* on the death of so great a prince, Nature does nothing in vain- the Creator of 

and so eminent a.patron of learning, the universe has appointed cveiy thing to a certain 


gone off fiom the death of the French king to that 4 ^ 1 FRIDAY JUNK 13 1712 

of Monsieur Boileau, Racine, Corneille, and several ’ ’1 * „ ' ’ * 

,, 1 , j ' * ., • ■-fton otrmm poMUinus omnci—V iro luff. vui. 63 

other ports, whom they regretted on this occasion, ... 1L 

as persons who would have obliged the world with W,th diff8tent talenU folm d ; we vat * 0U31 !' 
very noble elegic* on the death of so great a prince, Nature does nothing in vain- the Creator of 
and so eminent a.patron of learning; the universe has appointed cveiy thing to a certain 

At a coffee-house near the Temple, I found a use and purpose, and determined it to a settled 
couple of young gentlemen engaged very smartly in course and sphere of action, from which if it in the 
a dispute on the succession to the Spanish monarchy, least deviates, it becomes unfit to answer those ends 
One of them seemed to hpve been retained as advo- for which it was designed. In like tjmnner, it is in 
;ate for the Duke of Anjou, tjic other for his iiff- the dispositions of society, th* civil economy is 
pcrml majesty. They were both for regulating the formed in a chain, as well as the natural: and in 
title to that kingdom by the statute laws of Englartd; either case the breach but* of one, link puts the 
but finding them going out of Ray depth, I jiaseod whole in some tlisordcr. It is, I tSink, pretty plain, 
forward to St. Paul’s churchyard, where I listened thut most of tho absuidity and ridicule we meet with 
with great attention to a luamed man, who gave iu the world is genet filly owing to the impertinent 
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affectation of excelling in characters men are not 
lit for, and for which Nature never designed them. 

Every man has one or more qualities whith may 
make him useful both to himself and others. Nature 
never fails of pointing them out; and while the in¬ 
fant continues under her guardianship, she bungs 
him on in his way, and then offers herself for a 
guide in what remains of the journey ; it' ho pro¬ 
ceeds m that course, he can hardly miscany. Na¬ 
ture makes good her engagements; for, as she never 
promises what she is not able to perform, so she 
never fails of performing what she promises. But 
the mistorliuie is, men despise what they may he 
mas’cis of, and affeet what they are not fit tor; they 
reckon themselves ahead) possessed of what their 
genius inclined them to, and so bend all their am¬ 
bition to c\ecl in what is out of their reach. Thus 
they destroy the use of their natural talents, in the 
same manmu as covetous men do then quiet and re¬ 
pose . they ran enjoy no satisfaction in whut they 
have, because of the absurd inclination they are 
possessed with for whut they have not, 

Cleanlhes had good sense, a great momoiy, and a 
constitution capable of the closest application. In 
a word, there was no profession in which C'ltaulhes 
might not have made u ver) good figure, but this 
will not satisfy him; he takes up an unaccountable 
fondness lor (lie character of a gentleman ■ all lus 
thoughts are bent upon this. Instead of attending 
a disseLtum, frequenting the courts of justice, nr 
studying the fathers, Clcunthes reads plays, dances, | 
dre-ses, and spends his time in drawing-rooms, j 
Instead ot being a good lawyer, divine, or physician, 
Cleantbcs is a downught coxcomb, and will remain 
to ail that know him a contemptible example of ta¬ 
lents misapplied. It is 10 tins affectation the world 
owes its whole race of coxcombs. Nature in her 
whole drama never drew such a part; she has some, 
times made a fool, but a coxcomb is always of a 
ihan’u own making, by applying his talents other¬ 
wise than Nature designed, who ever hears a high 
resentment for being put out of her course, and 
never fails of taking her revenge on those that do 
so. Opposing her tendemv m the application of a 
man’s parts, has the same success as dei lining from 
her emiise m the production of vegetables. By the 
assistance ot art and a hot-bed, we may possibly 
extort an unwilling plant, or an untimely salad ; 
hut how weak, how tasteless and insipid! Just as 
insipid as the poetry of Valerio. Valeno had a 
universal cliaiactor, was genteel, had learning, 
thought justly, spoke correctly; it was believed 
there was nothing m which Valeno did not excel; 
and it was so far true, that there was but one • Va¬ 
lerio had no genius for poetry, yet he is resolved to 
he a poet; he wutes veises, and takes great pain* 
to convince the town that Valeno is not that extra¬ 
ordinary person he was taken for. 

If raeu would be content to graft upon Nature, 
and assist her operations, what mighty effects might 
we expect! 'fully would not stand so much alone 
in oratory, Virgil in poetry, or Cnisar in war. To 
build upon Nature, is laying a foundation upon a 
rgak; every thing disposes itself into order as it 
were of course, and the whole work is half done as 
soon as undertaken. Cicero’s genius inclined him 
to oratory, Virgil’s to follow the train of the Muses; 
they piously obeyed the admonition, and were re¬ 
warded. Had Virgil attended the bar, his modest 
and mgeuuous virLue would surely have made but a 
very indifferent figure ; and Tully’s declamatory 
inclination would have been as useless in poetry. 


Nature, if left to herself, leads us on ill the boat 
course, but will do nothing by compulsion and con¬ 
straint and if we are not satisfied to go her way, 
wc are always the greatest sufferers by it. 

Wheicver Nature design* a production, *he ’ 
always disposes seeds proper for it, which arc us J 
absolutely necessary to the formation of any moral 
or intellectual excellence, as they arc to the being 
and growth of plants ; and I know not by what fate 
and lolly it is, that men are taught, not to reckon 
him equally absurd that will write verses # in spite 
of Nature, with that gardener that should undertake 
to raise a jonquil or tulip without the help of their 
respective seeds. 

As Uieieis no good or brnl quality that does not 
i affe-l both sexes, so it is not to be imagined but the 
; fair sex must have suffeied by an affectation of this 
! nature, at least as much as the otliei. The ill effect 
! of it is in none so conspicuous as in the two opposite 
characters of Cadia and Iras (,'adia lias all the 
; chaiuis of jieison, together with an abundant sweet¬ 
ness of nature, hut wants wit, and has a very ill 
voice; Iras is ugly and ungentee), hut has wit and 
gooil sense, if podia would be silent, hot beholden, 
would adore her: il Iras would talk, hci hearers 
would admiie her hut Oudia’s tongue runs inces¬ 
santly, while lias gives herself silent airs end buft 
languors, so that it is difficult to persuade one's self 
that Ceelia has beauty, and Iras wit each neglects 
her own excellence, and is ambitious of the other’s 
character; Iras would be thought to have as much 
beauty as Cadia, aud Coelia as much wil as Iras. 

The great misfortune of this affectation is, that 
i men not only lose a good quality', but also Conti act 
! a had one. They not only are unfit for whut they 
were designed, but they assign themselves to what 
they uie not lit for; and instead ot making a veiy 
I good figure oneway, make a very ridiculous one 
j another. If Semarillic would have been satisfied 
with her natural complexion, she might still have 
been celebrated by the name of the olive beauty ; 
but Semanthe has taken up an affectation to white 
and red, and is now’ distinguished by the character 
of the lady that paints so well. In u word, could 
j ttie world he relonued to the obedience of that famed 
dictate, “ Follow Nature,” winch the oiucle of Del- 
phos pronounced to Cicero, when he consulted what 
course of studies he should pursue, we should see 
, almost every man as eminent in his piopei sphere 
as Tully was in his, and should in a very slant time 
find impertinence and affectation banished fiom 
among the women, and coxcombs and false charac¬ 
ters from among the men. For my part, I could 
never consider tins preposterous repugnancy to Na¬ 
ture any otherwise, than not only as the greatest 
follv, but also one of the most heinous crimes, since 
it is a direct opposition to the disposition of Provi¬ 
dence, and (as Tully expresses it) like the sin of 
the giants, an actual rebellion against Heaven.—Z. 

No. 405.J SATURDAY, JUNE 14, 1712. 

With hymns divine the joyous banquet ends; 

n The pa?ons lengthened till the sun descends: 

'the (.reeks restored, the grateful notes prolong; 

Apollo hslene, and approves the song — Poex. 

'I am very sorry to find, by the opera bills for this 
day, that we are likely to lose the greatest performer 
in dramatic music that is now living, or that per¬ 
haps ever appeared upon a stage. I need not ac* 
quaint my reader* that 1 am speaking of Signior 
Niculini. The town is highly obliged to that excel- 
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lent artist, for having shown us the Italian music 
in its perfection, as well as for that generous appro¬ 
bation, he lately gave, to an opera of our own coun¬ 
try, in which the composer endeavoured to do justice 
to the beauty of the words, by following that noble 
example which has been set him by the greatest 
foreign masters in that art. 

I could licaitily wish there were the same appli¬ 
cation and endeavours to cultivate and improve our 
church music as have been lately bestowed on that 
of the stage. Our composers have one very great 
incitement to it. They are suie to meet with ex¬ 
cellent words, and at the same time a wondetful 
variety of them. There is no passion that IS not 
finely expiessed in those parts of the inspired 
writings, which arc proper for divine songs and 
anthems. 

There is a certain coldness and indifference in the 
phrases of our European languages, when they are 
compared with the oriental lorins of speech, and it 
happens voiy luckily, that the Hebrew idioms run 
into the English tongue with a particular grace and 
beauty. Our language has received innumeiable 
elegancies and improvements, from that infusion of 
Hebiaisms, which are derived to it out of the poeti¬ 
cal passages in holy writ. They give a foico and 
energy to our expressions, warm and animate our 
language, and convey our thoughts in more aident 
and intense phrases, than any that are to be met with 
in our own tongue. There is something so pathetic 
in this kind of diction, that it otten sets the mind in 
a (lame, and makes our hearts burn within us. 
How cold and dead docs a prayer appear, that is 
composed in the most elegant and polite forms of 
speech, which are natural to our tongue, when it is 
not heightened by that solemnity ot phrase which 
may be drawn liom the sacred writings. It has 
been said by some of the ancients, that tf the gods 
were to talk with men, they would certainly speak 
in Plato’s style; but I think we may sav with jus¬ 
tice, that when mortals converse with their Creator, 
they cannot do it in so proper a style as in that of 
the Holy Scriptures. 

If any one would judge of the beauties of poetry 
that are to be met with in the divine writings, and 
examine how kindly the Hebrew manners of speech 
mix and incorporate with the English language; 
after having pel used the Book ot Psalms, let him 
read a literal translation of Horace or Pindar, lie 
will find in these two last such an absurdity and 
confusion of style, with such a comparative poverty 
of imagination, as will make him very sensible of 
what I have been here advancing. 

Since we have therefore such a treasury of words, 
so beautiful in themselves, and so proper for the 
airs of music, I cannot but wonder that persons of 
distinction should give so little attention and en¬ 
couragement to that kind of music which would 
have its foundation in reason, and winch would im¬ 
prove our virtue tn proportion as it raised our de¬ 
light. The passions that are excited by ordinary 
compositions generally flow from such silly and ab¬ 
surd occasions, that a man is shamed to reflect upon 
them seriously; but the fear, the love, the sorrow, 
the indignation, that are awakened in the mind by 
hymns and anthems, make the heart better, arm 
proceed from such causes as are altogether reasotf- 
„ble and praiseworthy. Pleasure and duty go hand 
111 hand; and the greater our satiffaction is, the 
greater is our religion. 

Music, among those who were styled the chosen 
people, was a religious art. The songs of own, 


which we have reason to believe were in high re¬ 
pute among the courts of the eastern monarch*, 
were nothing else but psalms and pieces of poetry 
that adored or celebrated the Supreme Being, The 
greatest conqueror in this holy nation, after the 
manner of the old Grecian lyrics, did not only com¬ 
pose the words of his divine odes, but generally set 
them to music himself: after which, his works, 
though they were consecrated to the tabernacle, be¬ 
came the natioual entertainment as well as the de¬ 
votion of his people. 

The first origiual of the drama was a religious 
worship, consisting only of a chorus, which was 
nothiug else but a hymn to a deity. As luxury and 
voluptuousness prevailed over innocence anu reli¬ 
gion, this form of worship degenerated into trage- 
dies; in which, however, the chorus so far remem¬ 
bered its fust office, as to brand every thing that 
was vicious, and recommend every thing that was 
laudable, to intercede with Heaven for the inno¬ 
cent, and to implore its vengeance on the criminal. 

Homer and Hesiod intimate to us how this art 
should he applied, when they represent tho Muses 
as surrounding Jupiter and warbling their hymns 
about his throne. I might show, from innumerable 
passages m ancient wnters, not only that vocal and 
instrumental music were made use of in their reli¬ 
gious worship, but that their rnoBt favourite diver¬ 
sions were filled with songs and hymns to their re¬ 
spective deities. Had we frequent entertainment# 
of this nature among us, they would not a little 
purify and exalt our passions, give our thoughts a 
proper turn, and cherish those divine impulses in 
the soul, which every one feels that has not stifled 
them by sensual and immoderate pleasures. 

Music, when thus applied, raises noble hints in 
the mind of tho hearer, and fills it with great con¬ 
ceptions. It strengthens devotiou, and advances 
praise into rapture ; it lengthens out every act of 
worship, and produces more lasting and permanent 
impressions in tho mind than those Winch accom¬ 
pany any transient form of words that are uttered 
lu the ordinary method of religious worship.—O. 
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Msec stint is sdulescentiani nlunt, seuectutem oblectant, fle- 
cumtas les oriuint, Adi ersis solatium et perfugium prwbciit; 
delectant done, non impedmnt tons, perooctant nobiscum. 
poregrluantur, ruslicantur. ivll. 

Those studies nourish youth, delight old ago: are the ornament 
of prosperity, the solacement and the reduce of adversity 
they are delectable at home, and not burdensome abroad, 
they gladden us at night*, and on our Journeys, and in the 
country. 

The following letters bear a pleasing image of 
the joys and satisfactions of private life. The first 
is from a gentleman to a friend, for whom he has a 
very great respect, and to whom he communicates 
the satisfaction he takes in retirement; the other it 
a letter to me, occasioned bv an ode written by my 
Lapland lover: this correspondent is so kind as to 
translate another of Scheffer’s songs in a very agree¬ 
able manner. I publish them together, that the 
young and old may fiud something in the same 
paper which may be suitable to their respective 
tastes in solitude; for I know no fault iu the de¬ 
scription of ardent desires, provided they are 
honourable. 

“ Dsar St*. 

« You have obliged me with a very kind letter < 
bv which ! find you shift the scene of your life from 
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j the town to the country, and enjoy that mixt state, 
which wise men both delight in and are qualified 
for, Methinks most of the philosophers and mo¬ 
ralists have run too much into extremes, in praising 
entirely either solitude or public life ; in the former, 
men generally grow useless by too much rest; and, 
in the latter, are destroyed by too much precipi¬ 
tation ; as waters lying still, putrefy aud are good 
lor nothing; and running violently on, do but the 
more mischief in their passage to others, and arc 
swallowed up and lost the sooner themselves. Those 
who, like you, can make themselves useful to all 
states, should be like gentle strrams, that not only 
glide through lonely vales and forests, amidst the 
Hocks and shepherds, but visit populous towns in 
their course, mid are at once of ornament and service 
to them. But there is another sort of people who 
seem designed for solitude, those I mean who have 
more to hide than to show. As for my own part, I 
am one of those of whom Seneca says, ‘ Tam vm- 
hi allies sunt, lit putuit m turlmlo esse quicquid in 
luce cst.' Some men, like pictuics, aie fitter for a 
corner than a full light; aud I believe such as have 
a natural bent to solitude are like waters, which 
may be forced into fountains, and exalted to a great 
height, may make a much nobler figure, and a much 
louder none, but after all, ruu more smoothly, 
equally, and ■plentifully, in thoirown natuial couise 
upon the giound. The consideration of this would 
make me very well contented With the possession 
only of that quiet which Cowley calls the companion 
of obscunty; hut whoever has the Muses too for his 
companions cun never be idle enough to be uneasy. 
Thus, Sir, you see I would flatter myself into a good 
opinion of my own way of living. Plutarch just ijow 
told me, thut it is in human life as in a game at 
tables: one may wish he had the highest cast; but, 
if his chance be otherwise, he is even to play it as 
well as he can, aud make the best of it. 

“ l am, Sir, 

“ Your most obliged and most humble Servant.” 

11 Mr. Spectator, 

“The town being so well pleased with the fine 
incline of artless love, which nutuie inspired the 
Laplander to paint m the ode you lately punted, j 
wo were in hopes that the Ingenious translator 
would have obliged it with the other also which 
.Scheffer has given us, but since he has not, a much 
inferior haud has ventured to send you this. 

“ It i« a custom with the northern lovers to divert 
themselves with a song, whilst they journey through 
the fenny mooisto pay a visit to their mistresses. 
This is addressed by the lover to hi3 rein-deer, which 
is (lie creature that m (hut country supplies the 
want of horses. The circumstances which succes¬ 
sively present themselves to him in his way, aie, I 
believe you will think, naturally interwoven. The 
anxiety of absence, the gloominess of the roads, and 
his resolution of frequenting only those, since those 
only can carry him to the object of his desires; 
(be dissatisfaction ho expresses even at the greatest 
swiftness with which he is carried, and his joyful 
suiprisc at an unexpected sight of his mistress as 
she is bathing, seem beautifully described in tho 
original. 

“ If all those pretty images of rural nature are ; 
lost in the imitation, yet possibly you may think fit 
to let this supply the plarc of a long letter, when i 
want of leisure, or indisposition for writing, will 
not permit our being entertained by your owu hand. | 
1 pteposn such a tune, because, though it is natural j i 


to have a fondness for what one does one’s sel£ yol 
I assure you, I would not have any thing of mine 
displace a single line of yours.” 


Haxte, my rein-defr, and let us nimbly go 
Our anu rous journey through this dreury waste 1 
Houle, my rein-deer! still, still thou art too slow. 
Impetuous love demands the lightning's haste. 


Around uv far tho rushy moors are spread: « 
Soon will the sun withdraw his cheerful ray: 
Darkling anil tir'd we shall the marshes tread, 
No lay unsung to cheat the tedious way. 


The wat'ry length of those unjoyoux moors 
Does all the nowTy meadows' pride excel: 
Through these I fly to her my soul adores; 

Ye tiow’ry meadows, empty pride, farewell 


Each moment from the charmer I’m confin’d. 
My breast is toitiir d with impatient tires. 
Fly, my rem deer, fly swifter than the wind. 
Thy tardy feet wing with my fierce desires. 


Our pleading tod will then he soon o'erpaid. 

And thou, m wonder lost, shall vnw iny fair, 
Admire each feature of the lovely m.ud, 
ller arllesa charms, her bloom, her sprightly air 


But, lo ' with graceful motion there she swims. 

Gently removing each ambitious wave; 

The crowding waves transported clasp her limbs: 
When, when, oh when shall I such freedoms have? 


In vain, ye envious streams, so fast ye flow. 

To hide her from her lover s ardent gaze 
From every touch you more transparent grow, 
And all reveal’d the beauteous wanton plays. 

T. 
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Eloquent words a graceful manner want. 

Most foreign writers, who have given any cha¬ 
mfer of the English nation, whatever vices they 
ascribe to it, allow, in general, that the people are 
naturally modest. It proceeds perhaps from this 
our national vntue, that our orators are observed to 
make less gesture or action than those of other 
countries. Our preachers stand stock-still in the 
pulpit, and will not so much as move a linger to set 
off the best sermons in the woild. Wc meet with 
tho same speaking statues at our bars, and in all 
public places of debate. Our words flow from us in 
a smooth continued stream, without those strainings 
of (he voice, motions of the body, and majesty of 
the hand, which are so much t elebrated m the 
orators of Greece and Rome. We can talk of life 
aud death in cold blood, and keep oui temper in a 
discourse which turns upon every thing that is dear 
to us. Though our zeal breaks out m the finest 
tropes and figures, it is not able to stir a limb about 
us. qI have heard it observed more than once, by 
those who have seen Italy, that an untraveiled 
Englishman cannot relish all the beauties of Italian 
pictures, because the postures which are expressed 
in them are often such as arc peculiar to that 
country. One who has not seen an Italian in the 
pulpit, will not know what to make of that noble 
gesture in Raphael’s picture of St. Paul preaching 
at Athens, whore the apostle i* represented as 
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lifting np both bis arms, and pouring out the 
thunder of his rhetoric amidst an audience of pagan 
philosophers. 

It is certain that proper gestures and vehement 
exertions of the voice cannot be too much studied 
by a public orator. They are a kind of comment 
to what he utters, and enforce every thing he says, 
with weak hearers, better than the strongest argu¬ 
ment he can make use of. They keep the audience 
awake, and fix their attention to what is delivered 
to them, at the same time that they show the speaker 
is in earnest, and affected himself with what he so 
passionately recommends to others. Violent, ges- 
tuies and vociferation naturally shake the heaits 
of the ignoiant, and fill them with a kind of re¬ 
ligious horror. Nothing is more ficquent than to 
see women stand and tremble at the sight of a 
moving pieaihei, though he is placed quite out ot 
their healing; as in England we very frequently 
see people hilled asleep with solid and elaboiate dis¬ 
courses of piety, who would he warmed and trans¬ 
posed out ot themselves by the bellowing and dis¬ 
tortions of enthusiasm. 

If nonsense, when accompanied with such an 
! emotion of voice and body, lias such an influence 
| on men's minds, what might we. not expect from 
i many of those admiiable discourses which are 
i printed m our tongue, weie they delivered with a 
: becoming fervour, and with the most agreeable 
i glares ot voice and gesture 1 

| We are told that the great Latin orator very 
much impaired his health by the lalerum covtrntio, 
the velmnieiice of action, with which ho used to 
di liver himself The Greek oiatm was likewise 
so veiy famous for this particular in rhetoric, that 
one of his antagonists, whom he had banished from 
Athens, reading over the oration which had pro¬ 
cured his banishment, and seeing his friends admire 
it, could not forbear asking them, if they were so 
much affected by the bare reading of it, how much 
more they would have been alarmed, had they 
heard linn actually thiovving out such a »toun of 
eloquence ? 

How cold and dead a figure, in comparison of 
these two great men, does an orator uften make nt 
the Bntish bar, holding up his head with the most 
insipid serenity, and stroking the sides of a long 
wig that reaches down to his middle ! The truth 
of it is, there is often nothing more ridiculous than 
the gestures of an English speaker : you see some 
of them running their hands into then pockets us 
far as ever they can thrust them, and others looking 
with great attenlion on a piece of paper that has 
nothing written ou it; yon may see many a smart 
rhetorician turning his hat m Ins hands, moulding it 
into several different cocks, examining sometimes 
the lining of it, aDd sometimes the button, during 
the whole course of his harangue. A deaf man 
would think he was cheapening a heaver, when 
perhaps he is talking of the fate of the British na¬ 
tion. I remember when I was a young man, and 
used to frequent Westminster-bull, there was a 
counsellor who never pleaded without a piece of 
packthread in his hand, which be used to twist 
about a thumb or finger all the while he was sneak¬ 
ing: the wags of those days used to call it “the 
thread of his discourse,” for he was not ahle to utyer 
a word without it. One of his chants, who was 
more merry than wise, stole it from him one day in 
the midst of hia pleading; blit he hud better have 
let it alone, for he lost bn cause by his jest. 

I have all along acknowledged myself to bo a j 
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dumb man, and therefore may be thought a vert 
improper person to give rules for oratory : hut I 
will believe every one will agree with me in this, 
that we ought eitficr to lay a.ride all kinds of gesture 
(which seems to he very suitable to the genius of 
our nation), or at least to make use of such only as 
are graceful and expressive.—O. 
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servilitcr.—Tui.i. do Finilius 

The affections ot the heart ought not lo be too much indulged, 

nor servilely depressed 

“ Mu. Spectator, 

“ 1 have always been a very great lover of your 
speculations, as well as in regard to the subject as 
to your manner of treating it. Human nature I 
always thought the most useful object of human 
reason , and to make the consideration of it pleasant 
aud entertaining, I always thought the best employ¬ 
ment of human wit other parts of philosophy may 
perhaps make us wiser, but this not only answers 
that end, hut makes us better too. Hence it was 
that the oraele pronounced Socrates the wisest of 
all men living, because he judiciously made choice 
of human natuie for the objeit of his thoughts ; an 
inquiry into which as much exceeds all other learn¬ 
ing, as it is of more consequence to adjust the true 
nature and measures of right and wrong, than to 
settle the distances of the planets, and compute the 
times of their circumvolutions. 

“ One good effect that will immediately arise 
from a near observation of human nature is, that 
we shall cease to wonder at those actions which men 
are used to reckon wholly unaccountable; for. as 
nothing is produced without a cause, so, hv off- 
serving the nature and course of the passions, we 
shall be able to trace every action fiom its first 
conception to its death. We shall no more admire 
at the proceedings of Catiline or Tiberius, when 
»e know the one was actuated by a cruel jealousy, 
the olhei by a furious ambition for tho actions of 
men follow their passions as naturally as light does 
heat, or as any other pft’cct flows from its ranse; 
reason must he employed m adjusting the passions, 
but they must ever lemain the principles of action. 

“ The strange and absurd variety that is so appa¬ 
rent in men’s actions, shows plainly they can never 
proceed immediately from reason; so June a foun¬ 
tain emits no Bucb troubled wateis. They must 
necessarily arise f r om the passions, which are to 
the mind ns the winds tu a ship ; they only can 
move it, and they too often destroy it: if fair and 
gcntlp, they guide it into the harbour • if contrary 
and furious, they overset it in the waves. In the 
same manner is the mind assisted or endangered 
by the passions ; reason must then take the plaro 
of pilot, and cau never fail of securing her charge 
if she be not wanting to herself. The strength of 
the passions will never be accepted as an excuse for 
complying with them; they were designed for sub¬ 
jection ; and if a man suffers them to get the upper 
hand, he then betrays the liberty of his own soul. 

“ As nature has framed the several spocies of 
beings as it were in a chain, so man seems to be 
placed as the middle link between angels and brutes. 
Hence he participates both of flesh and spirit by an 
admirable tie, whuh in him occasions a perpetual war 
of passions; and as a man inclines to the angelic 
or brute part of his constitution, he is then 'Icraos 
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minated good or bad, virtuous or wicked; if love, 
mercy, and good-nature prevail, they speak him of 
the angel: if hatred, cruelty, and envy predominate, 
they declare his kindred to the brute. Hence it 
was, that some of the ancients imagined, that as 
men in this life inclined more to the angel or the 
brute, so after their death they should transmigrate 
into the one or the other; and it would be no un¬ 
pleasant notion to consider the several species of 
brutes, iuto which we may imagine that tyrants, 
misers, the proud, malicious, and ill-natured, might 
be changed. 

“ As a consequence of this original, all passions 
are in all men, but all appear not in all; constitu¬ 
tion, education, custom of the country, reason, and 
the like causes, may improve or abate the strength 
of them ; but still the seeds remain, which are ever 
ready to sprout forth upou the least encouragement. 
I have heard a story of a good religious man, who, 
having been bred with the milk of a goat, was very 
modest in public by a careful reflection he made on 
his actions: but be frequently had an hour in 
secret, wherein he had his frisks and capers : and 
if we had an opportunity of examining the retire¬ 
ment of the strictest philosophers, no doubt hut we 
should find perpetual returns of those passious they 
so artfully conceal from the public. I remember 
Machiavel observes, that every state should enter¬ 
tain a perpetual jealousy of its neighbours, that so 
it should never he unprovided when an emergency 
happens , in like manner, should the reason be 
perpetually oil its guard against the passions, and 
never suffer them to carry on any design that may 
be destructive of its security : yet at the same time 
it must be careful that it do not so far break their 
strength as to render them contemptible, and ton- 
sequently itself unguarded. 

“ The understanding being of itself too slow and 
laiy to exert itself into action, it is necessary it 
should be put in motion by the gentle gales of the 
passions, which may preserve it from stagnating ami 
corruption ; for they arc as necessary to the health 
of the mind, as the circulation of the animal spirits 
is to the health of the body : they keep it in life, 
and strength, and vigour ; nor is it possible for the 
mind to perform its offices without their assistance. 
These motions are given us with our being; they 
are little spirits that are born and die with us; to 
some they are mild, easy, and gentle; to others 
wayward and unruly, yet never too strong for the 
reins of reason and the guidance of judgment. 

“ We may generally observe a pretty nice pro¬ 
portion between the strength of reason and passion; 
the greatest geniuses have commonly the strongest 
affections, as, on the other hand, the weaker under¬ 
standings have generally the weaker passions; and 
it is fit the fury of the coursers should not be too 
great for the strength of the charioteer. Young 
men, whoso passions are not a little unruly, give 
small hopes of their ever being considerable ; the 


And surely it is a mighty mistake that the passions 
should be so entirely subdued: for little irregu¬ 
larities are sometimes not only to be borne with, 
but to be cultivated too, since they are frequently 
attended with the greatest perfections. All great 
geniuses have faults mixed with their virtues, and 
resemble the flaming bush which has thorns among 
lights. 

“ Since therefore the passions are the principles 
of human actions, we must endeavour to manage- 
them so as to retain their vigour, yet keep them 
under strict command ; we must govern them rather 
like free subjects than slaves, lest, while we intend 
to make them obedient, they become abject, and 
unlit for those great purposes to which they were 
designed. For my part I must confess I could 
never have any regard to that sect, of philosophers 
who so much insisted upon an absolute indifference 
and vacancy from all passion : for it seems to me a 
thing very inconsistent, for a man to divest himself 
of humanity in order to acquire tranquillity of 
mind ; and to eradicate the very principles of ac¬ 
tion, because it is possible they may produce ill 
effects. 

“ I am, Sir, your affectionate Admiier, 

Z. “ T. B.” 
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To grace cacti subject with enliv'uing wit. 


Gkatian very often recommends fine taste as the 
utmost perfection of an accomplished man. 

As this word arises very often in conversation, I 
Bhall endeavour to give some account of it, and to 
lay down rules how we may know whether we are 
possessed of it, and how we may acquire that fine 
taste of writing which is so much talked of among 
the polite world. 

Most languages make use of this metaphor, to 
express that faculty of the mind which distinguishes 
all the most concealed faults and nicest perfections 
in writing. We may bo sure this metaphor would 
not have been so general in all tongues, had tlipre 
not been a very great conformity between that men¬ 
tal taste, whieh is the subject of this paper, and that 
sensitive taste, which gives us a relish of every 
different flavour that affects the palate. Accoid- 
mgly we find there are as many degrees of refine¬ 
ment in the intellectual faculty as in the sense which 
is marked out by this common denomination. 

I knew a person who possessed the one in so 
great a perfection, that, after having tasted ten 
different kinds of tea, he would distinguish, without 
seeing the colour of it, the particular sort which 
was offered him ; and not Only so, but any two sorts 
of them that were mixed together in an equal pro¬ 
portion ; nay, he has carried the experiment so far, 
upon tasting the composition ot three different 


as. . 

fire of youth will of course abate, and is a fault, if sorts, to name the parcels from whence the three 
it be a fault, that mends every day; but surely, I several ingredients were taken. A man of a fine 
unless a man has fire m youth, he can hardly have ! taste in wiiting will discern, after the same manner, 
warmth in old age. We must therefore be very : not pnly the general beauties and imperfections of 
cautious, lest, while we think to regulate the pas- j an author, but discover the several ways of thinking 


sions, we should quite extinguish them. 


and expressing himself, which diversify him from 


which is 

putting out the light of the soul; for to be without j all-other authors, with the several foreign infusions 
passion, or to be hurried away with it, makes a man ; of thought and language, and the particular authors 


equally blind. The extraordinary severity used m 
most of our schools has this fatal effect, it breaks 
the spring of the mind, and most certainly destroys 


I from whom they were narrowed. 

After having thus far explained what is generally 
meant by a fine taste io writing, and shown the 


more good geniuses than it can possibly improve, propriety of the metaphor which-4* used on this 
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occasion, I think I may define it to be “ that faculty 
of the soul, which discerns the boautiea of an author 
with pleasure, aud the imperfections with dislike.” 
If a man would know whewer he is possessed of this 
faculty, 1 would have him read over the celebrated 
works of antiquity, which have stood the test of so 
many different ages and countries, or those works 
among (ho moderns winch have the sanction of the 
politer pait of our contemporaries. If, upon the 
perusal of such writings, he does not find himseli 
delighted iu no callaordmary manner, or if, upon 
reading the admired passages in such authors, he 
tiiuK a toldtiess and ludiffeienee m hie thoughts, he 
ought to conclude, not (as is too usual among taste- 
levs re.uleis) that the author wants those perfections 
which have been admired in bun, but that he him¬ 
self wants the faculty of discovering them. 

He should, m the second place, be very careful to 
obseive, whether he tastes the distinguishing per¬ 
fections, 01 , it' I may lie allowed to call I lion; so, 

I the spec i tic qualities of the author whom lie pel uses ; 

| whctiiei he is pmticularly pleased with Livy for his 
j manlier of telling a story, with Sallust for his e»- 
feung into those internal pmieijilet of action which 
; arise from the chaiaelers and manners of the per- 
I sons he describes, or with Tacitus for displaying 
i those outward motives of safety and mteicst which 
gave lnith to the whole Senes of transactions which 
> lie ielates J 

He may likewise consider, how differently he is 
affected by the same thought which piescnts itself ; 
in .i great water, f’mm what lie is when he finds it 
delivered h\ n person of an ordinary genius ; for 
tlieie is as much difference in appi ehending a 
thought clothed m Cicero’s language, and that of a 
common author, ns ill seeing an object by the light 
of a taper, or by the light of the sun. 

It is veiv difficult to laydown rules for the ac¬ 
quirement of such a taste us that 1 am here speaking 
of. The faculty must m sump degree be born with 
us; and it very often happens, that those who haie 
other qualities in perfection, aie wholly void of tins. 
One of the most eminent mathematicians of the age 
has assured mo, that the greatest pleasure he took 
in leading Virgil was in examining /Eneas’s voyage 
by the map , us 1 question not but many a modern 
compiler of history would he delightod with little more 
in that divine author lhan the bare matteis of fact. 

But, notwithstanding this faculty must in some 
measure be born with us, there are several methods 
for cultivating and improving it, and without which | 
it will be very uncertain, and of little use to the 
person that possesses it. The most natural method 
for this purpose is to be couversont among the 
writings of the most polite authors A mail who 
has any relish for tine writing, either discovers new 
beauties, ur receives stronger impulsions, from the 
masterly stitikes of a groat author, every time he 
pel uses him; besides that be naturally wears him¬ 
self into the same manDorof speaking and thinking. 

Conversation with men of a polite genius is 
another method for improving our natural taste. 

It is impossible for a man of the greatest parts to 
consider anything in its whole extent, and in 9 H its 
variety of lights Everyman, besides those general 
observations which arc to be made upon an au¬ 
thor, forms several reflections thut are peculiar to 
bis own manner of thinking ; so that conversation 
will na'urally furnish us with hints which we did 
not attend to, and make us enjoy other men’s parts 
and icHections us well as our own. This is the best 
rettron i 'an give for the observation which several 


have made, that men uf great genius in the Mine 
way of writing seldom rise up singly, but at certain 
pencils of time appear together, and in a body ; as 
they did at Rome in the reign of Augustus, and in 
Greece about the age of Socrates. I cannot think 
that Corneille, Racine, Muliere, Bmleau, La Fon¬ 
taine, Bruy ere, Bussu, or the Dacicis, would have 
written so well as they have dofie, had they not 
been friends and eoniciuporuiies. 

It is likeui-o necessary for a man who would 
form to himself a finished taste of good writing, 
to be well versed in the works of the best critics, 
both ancient and modern. I must confess that I 
could wish there weie authors of this kind, who, 
besides the mechanical lilies, which a man of very 
little taste may discourse upon, would enter into 
the very spirit and soul of tine writing, and show 
us the several souiees of that plensuic which usas 
in the mind upon the pentsal of a noble work. 
Thus, although 111 poetry it be absolutely necessary 
that the unities ol tunc, place, and action, with 
other points of the same nature, should be tho¬ 
roughly explained and understood, then: is still 
something more essential to the art, something that 
elevates and astonishes the fancy, and gives u gicat- 
ness ot mind to the leader, which few of the critics 
besides Longinus have eonsideied. 

Our general taste in England is for epigram, 
turns ol wit, and foiced conceits, which have no 
mariner of mtlurilie eithci for the bettering or en¬ 
larging the mind of him who lends them, and liavo 
been Cuiefully avoided by the greatest writers, both 
among tbe ancients and modems. I have endea¬ 
voured, 111 scvcial of my speculations, to bunisn this 
Gothic, taste which has taken possession among us. 

1 c'uteituined the town for a week togothei with an 
essay upon wit, in which 1 endeavoured to detect 
several of those false kinds which have been admired 
1111 the different dges of the world, arid at the same 
i time to show wherein the nuture of tun: wit con¬ 
sists. I afterward gave an instance of the great 
force winch lies in a natural simplicity of thought 
to affect the mind of the reader, ( 10 m such vulgar 
pieces as have lit tie else besides (his single quali¬ 
fication to recommend them. I have likewise exa¬ 
mined the woiks of the greatest poet which our 
nation, or perhaps any other, has pioduced, and 
particularized most ot those rational aud manly 
beauties which give a value to that divine work. 1 
shall nevt Saturday enter upon an essay on “ The 
Pleasures of the Imagination," winch, though it 
shall consider that subject at large, will perhaps 
suggest to the reader what it is that gives a beauty 
to many passages of the finest wiiters both in prose 
and verse. As an undertaking of this nature is 
entirely new, I question not but it will be leceived 
with candour.—O. 

No. 410.] FRIDAY, JUNE 20, 1712. 

-— Dum foris huiiI, mini vxdetur inumlius, 

Ncc mugia tonipoKJtum quidquam, nee nugis» elegans. 

Qu.p, cum amalore suo cum rumant, liguriunt 
Hdrum vldere mgiuviem sorties inoptam; 

Quam mhoneiUe sol* amt doiru, atquo avid* c ibi 
Quo pacio ex Jure* liestcruo pumun at rum vorent. 

Ntnso omnia haic, salua csl adolesceutulw 

Tkii Eun. act v, sc 4. 

When they are abroad, nothing so dean and nicely dressed, 
and when at supper with a gallant, they do but piddle, and 
pick tliechoUeat bits; but to see f, ieir nastiness and po¬ 
verty at home, their gluttony, and huw they devour blank 
crusts dipped in yesterday’s broth, is a perfect wntidow 
Rgainsv wenching 

Will Honlycomb, who disguises his pretest do- 
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cay by visiting the wenches of the town only by way 
of humour, told us, that the last rainy night, he, 
with Sir Roger de Coverley, was driven into the 
Temple cloister, whither had escaped also a lady 
most exactly dressed fiom head to foot. Will 
made no scruple to acquaint us, that she saluted 
bun very familiarly by his name, and turning im¬ 
mediately to the’ knight, she said, she supposed 
that was his good friend Sir Huger de Coverley 
upon which nothing less could follow than Sir 
Roger’s approach to salutation, with “ Madam, the 
same, at jour service.” She was dressed in a black 
tabby niaiitua and petticoat, without ribands; her 
linen striped muslin, and in the whole in uu ngree- 
ble second mourning ; decent dresses bqjiig often 
affected by the creatures of the tow n, at once cuu- 
sultiug cheapness and the pretension to modesty. 
She weul on with a familiar easy air, “ Your friend, 
Mr. Honeycomb, is a little surpused to see a woman 
hero alone and unattended; hut I dismissed mj 
coach at the gute, und tripped it down to my coun¬ 
sel's chambers; for lawyers’ fees take up too much 
of a small disputed jointure to admit any other ex¬ 
penses hut mere necessaries.” Mr. Honeycomb 
begged they might have the honour of setting her 
down, for Sis Roger’s servant was gono to call a 
couch. In the luteiiln the footman returned with 
” no coach to he had;” aud there ajipeared nothing 
to be done hut trusting herself with Mr. Honeycomb 
and Ins friend, to wait ai the tavern at the gate for 
a coach, nr he subjected to all the impertinence she 
must meet with in that public place. Mr. Honey¬ 
comb, being a mail of honour, determined the 
choice of the first, and Sir Roger, as the better 
man, took the lady by the hand, leading her through 
nil the shower, covering her with his hut, and gal¬ 
lanting a familiar acquaintance through rows of 
young fellows, who winked at Sukey in the state she 
marched off, Will Honeycomb bringing up the real. 

Much impoitumty prevailed upon the fair one to 
admit of a collation, where, after declaring she had 
no stomach, and having eaten a couple of chickens, 
devoured a truss of salad, and drank a full bottle 
to her share, she sung the Old Man’s Wish to Sir 
Roger. The knight left the room for some time 
after supper, and writ the following billet, which lie 
conveyed to Sukey, and Sukey to her fnend Will 
Honeycomb. Will has given it to Sir Andrew 
Fleeport, who read it last night to the club:— 

“ Madam, 

11 I am not so mere a country gentleman, but I 
can guess at the law business you had at the 
Temple. If you would go down to the country, 
and leave off all your vanities hut your singing, let 
me know at my lodgings in Bow-street, Covent-gar- 
den, and you shall be encouraged by your humble 
servant, “ Roger De Covekeev." 

My good friend could not well stand the raillery 
which was rising upon him ; but to put a stop to it, 
I delivered Will Honeycomb the following letter, 
and desired him to read it to the board .— 

11 Ms. Spectator, 

“ Having seen a translation of one of the chap¬ 
ters in the Canticles into English verse inserted 
among your late papers, I have ventured to send 
you the seventh chapter of the Proverbs in a 
poetical dress. If you think it worthy appearing 
among your speculations, it will be a sufficient 
reward for the trouble of 

“ Your constant Reader, 

-A. B.” 


My son, th' instruction that my words Impart, 
Grave on lb« living tablet of thy heart: 

Ami all (he wholesome precepts that I give. 
Observe with strictest reverence, and live. 

Let all thy liomngo be to Wisdom paid. 

Sock her protcrUon, and implore her aid. 

That she may keep thy soul from harm secure. 

And turn thy footsteps from the harlot's dour. 

Who with curs’d charms lures the unwary ui. 

Ami soothes with flattery their souls to uu. 

thicc from my window, as 1 cast mine eye 
On those that pass'd m giddy numbers by, 

A youth aiming the foolish youths [ spy'd, 

\V lio took not named wisdom for his guide * 

Just as the sun withdrew his cooler light, 

And evening soft led on (lie shades of night, 

He stole in covert twilight to his fate, 

And pass'd the comer near the harlot’s gate 

When lo, a woman comes 1- 

I oose tier attire, and such her glaring dress, 

So aptly did tiie harlot's inmd express, 

Subtle she is, and praolis d in the arts 
lly which the wanton compier heedless hearts: 
Stubborn ami loud she is. she hales lici home; 
Varying her place amt form, she loves to roam: 
Now she's within, now to the street doth stiay, 

Mow at each corner stands, and waits tier prey 
T he youlh site -eta d , and laying now aside 
AH modesty, tiles lemale's jmtest pude, 

Htio said with an embrace, “ Here at my house 
Peace offerings are, this day I paid my rows. 

1 llierehne came abroad Lo meet iny dear. 

And lo, m happy hour, I find thee here 
My chamber I ve adorn d, and u'ei my bed 
Are eov’nngs of the richest tup stry spread ; 

With linen it is deik’d from Egypt brought. 

And carvings by the curious artist wrought: 

It wants no glad perfume Arabia yields 
In all her citiou groves and spicy Helds, 

Here all her store of m best odours meets, 

I'll lay time m a wilderness of sweets, 

Wh ilevet to the sense can grateful he 

1 have collected there-1 want but thee 

My husband's gone a journey for away, 

Mucti gold he touk abroad, and long will stay, 

He named for lus return a distant day ” 

Upon her longue did sui h smooth mischief dv ell, 
And from her lips such wehome fl.itt'ry HU, 

’1 h' unguarded youth, In silken letteis ty'd. 

Resign'd his reason, and with ease comply'd 
Thus does the ox to lus own slaughter go. 

And thus is senseless of th’ impending blow; 

Thus tiles the simple bird into the snare. 

That skilful fowleis for lus life prepare. 

Hut let my sons attend Attend may they 
Whom youthful vigour limy tu sin betray, 

Let them false charmers fly, and guard their hearts 
Against the wily wanton's pleasing arts, 

With care direct thetr steps, nor turn astray 
To tread the paths of tier deceitful way ; 

Lest they too late of her fell pow r complain, 

And fall, where many mightier have been slain. 
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ON THE PLEASl RES OK THE IMAGINATION. 
CONTENTS. 

The perfection of our sight .ibovc our other aenaes The plea- 
| mires of the imagination arise originally from night The 
pleasure*; of the imagination divided under two heads. The 
1 pleasures of the imagination in some respects equal lo those 
of the understanding. The extent of the pleasures of the 
imagination. '1 he advantages a man reoei\ es from a relish 
| of these pleasures In whut respect they are preferable to 
those of the understanding. 

Avia Piondum peragro loea, nullJus ante 
1’ntn solo: juvnt integros accedere fontes, 

1 AUijue haurire- Locr i. 22 o 

In wild unclear'cl, to Muses a retreat, 

O’er ground untrod beforo, l devious roam, 

♦ And deep enamour’d into latent spring* 

Presume to peep at coy virgin Naiads 

Ouh sight is the most perfect and most delightful 
of all our senses. It fills tho mind with the largest 
variety of ideas, converses with its objects at the 
greatest distance, and continues tffe longest in ac 
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tion without being tired or satiated with its proper 
enjoyments. The sense of feeling can indeed give 
us a notion of extension, shape, and all other ideas 
that enter at the eye, except colours; but at the 
same time it is very raurh straitened, and confined 
in its operations to the numher, bulk, and distance 
of its pnrticulai objects. Our sight seems designed 
to supply all these defects, and may be considered 
as a more delicate and diffusive kind of touch, that 
spreads itself over an infinite multitude of bodies, 
comprehends the largest figures, and brings into 
our reach some of the most remote parts of the 
universe. 

It is this sense which furnishes the imagination 
with its ideas; so that by “ the pleasures of the 
imagination,” or “ fancy” (which I shall use pro- 
miscuously), 1 here mean such as arise from visible 
objects, either when we have them actually in our 
view, or when we call up their ideas into our minds 
by painting, statues, descriptions, or any the like 
occasion. We cannut indeed have a single linage 
in the fancy that did not make its first entrance 
through the sight; but we have the power of retain¬ 
ing, altering, and compounding those images which 
we have once leceivcd, into all the varieties of pic¬ 
ture and viMoii that are most agreeable to the ima¬ 
gination ■ for by this faculty, a man in a dungeon 
is capable of entertaining himself with scenes and 
landscapes more beautiful than any that can be 
found in the whole compass of nature. 

There are few words ill the English language 
which are employed in a more loose and uncircum- 
si nbed sense than those of the fancy and the ima¬ 
gination. I therefore thought it necessary to fix 
aud deteimine the notion of these two words, as I 
intend to make use of them in the thread of my 
following speculations, that the reader may conceive 
ughtly what is the subject which I proceed upon. 

I must therefore desire him to remember, that by 
“ the pleasures of the imagination,” I mean only 
such pleasuies as arise originally from sight, and 
that I divide these pleasures into two kinds : my 
design being first of all to discourse of those primary 
pleasures of the imagination, which entirely pro¬ 
ceed from such objects as are before our eyes; and 
in the next place to speak of those secondary plea¬ 
sures of the imagination which flow from the ideas 
of visible objects, when the objects are not actually 
before the eye, but are called up into our memo¬ 
ries, or formed into agreeable visions of things that 
are either absent or fictitious. 

The pleasures of the imagination, taken in their 
full extent, are not so gross as those of sense, nor 
so refined as those of the understanding. The last 
are indeed more preferable, because they are founded 
on some new knowledge or improvement in the j 
mind of man; yet it must be confessed, that those j 
of the imagination are as great and as transporting | 
a 3 the other. A beautiful prospect delights the soul j 
as much as a demonstration ; and a description in 
Homer hag charmed more readers than a chapter in 
Aristotle. Besides, the pleasures of the imagination 
have this advantage abovo those of the understand¬ 
ing, that they are more obvious and more easy V? be j 
acquired. It is but opening the eye, and the scene 
enters. The colours paint themselves on the. fancy, : 
with, very little attention of thought or application 
of mind in the beholder. Wo are struck, we know 
not how, with the symmetry of any thing we »ee, 
and immediately assent to the beauty of an object, 
without inquiring into the particular causes and oc¬ 
casions of it. 


A man of a polite imagination is let into a great 
many pleasures that the vulgar aie not capable of 
receiving. He can converse with a picture, and 
find an ngreeable companion in a statue. He 
meets with a secret refreshment in a description, 
and often feels a greater satisfaction in the prospect 
of fields and meadows, than another does in the 
possession. It gives him, indeed, a kind of property 
in every thing he secs, and makes the most rude 
uncultivated paits of nature administer to his plea¬ 
sures ; so that ho looks upon the world as it. were in 
another light, and discovers in it a multitude of 
charms, that conceal themselves from the generality 
of mankind. 

There age indeed but very few who know how to 
lie idle and innocent, or havo a relish of any plea¬ 
sures that are not criminal; every diversion they 
take is at the expense of 30me one virtue or another, 
and their very first step nut of business is into vice 
or folly. A man should endeavour, therefore, to 
make the sphere of his innocent pleasures as wide 
as possible, that he may retire intotheiu with safety, 
and find in them such a satisfaction as a wise man 
would not blush to take. Of this nature are those 
of the imagination, which do not require such a 
bent of thought as is necessary to our more serious 
"inpayments, nor, at the same time, suffer the mind 
to sink into that negligence and remissness, which 
are apt to accompany our more sensuul delights, 
but, like a gentle exercise to flic faculties, awaken 
them from sloth and idleness, without putting them 
upon any l.iboui or difficulty. 

We might hero add. that the pleasures of the 
fancy arc more conducive to health than those of 
the understanding, which are worked out by dint of 
thinking, and attended with too violent a labour of 
the brain. Delightful scenes, whether in nature, 
painting, or poetry, have a kindly influence on the 
body as well as the mind : and not only serve to 
clear aud brighten the imagination, but are able to 
disperse grief and melancholy, and to set the animal 
spirits in pleasing and agreeable motions. For this 
reason, Sir Francis Bacon, m his Essay upon Health, 
has not thought it improper to prescribe to his 
reader a poem or a prospect, where he particularly 
dissuades him from knotty and subtle disquisitions, 
and advises him to puisue studies that fill the timid 
with splendid and illustrious objects, as histories, 
fables and couiemplatioDs of nature. 

I have in this paper, by way of introduction, 
settled the notion of those pleasures of the imagina¬ 
tion which arc the subject of my present underta¬ 
king, and endeavoured, by several considerations, to 
recommend to my reader the pursuit of those 
pleasures. I shall in my next paper examine the 
several sources from whence these pleasures are 
derived.—O. ___ 

No. 412 | MONDAY, JUNE 23, 1712. 
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Three sources of all the pleasures of the Imagination, Iu our 
survey of outward objects. How what Is great pleases the 
imagination How what is new pleases the Imagination. 
How what Is beautiful In our spcctes pleases the imagination 
How what is beautiful in general pleases the imagination. 
What other accidental causes may contribute to the heigh- 
temug of those pleasures. 

—— Dmsum sic breve fiel opus.— Mart. F.p. lv 83. 
The work, divided aplly, shorter grows 
1 shai.l fit st consider those pleasures of the 
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imagination which arise from the actual view and 
survey of outward objects: and these, I think, all 
proceed from the sight of what is great, uncommon, 
or beautiful. There may, indeed, be something so 
terrible or offensive, that the horror or loathsome¬ 
ness of an object may overbear the pleasure which 
results from its greatness, novelty, or beauty; but 
still there will be such a mixture of delight in the 
very disgust it gives us, as any of these three quali¬ 
fications are most conspicuous and prevailing. 

By greatness, I do not only mean the bulk of any 
single object, but the largness of a whole view, con¬ 
sidered as one entire piece. Such are the prospects 
of an open champaign country, a vast uncultivated 
desert, of huge heaps of mountains, high rocks and 
precipices, or a wide expanse of waters, where we 
are not strui k with the novelty or beauty of the 
sight, hut with that rude kind of magnificence which 
appears in many of these stupendous woiks of na¬ 
ture. Our imagination loves to be tilled with an 
object, or to grasp at any thing that is too big for 
its capacity. We are flung into a pleasing astonish¬ 
ment at such unbounded views, and feel a delightful 
stillness and amusement in the soul at the appre¬ 
hension of them. The mind of man naturally hates 
every thing that looks like a restraint upon it, and 
is apt to fumy itself undoi a sort of confinement, 
when the sight is pent up in a narrow compass, and 
shortened on eveiy side by the neighbourhood of 
walls or mountains. On the contrary, a spacious 
horizon is an image of libeity, where the eye lias 
room to range abroad, to expatiate at large on the 
immensity of its views, and to lose itself amidst the 
v unety of objects that offer themselves to its observa¬ 
tion. Such wide and undetermined prospects are 
.is pleasing to the fancy as the speculations of eter- 
rnty or infinitude are to the understanding. But if 
there be a beauty or uncommonness joined with this 
giandeur, as in a troubled ocean, a heaven adorned 
with stars and meteois, or a spacious landscape cut j 
out into rivers, woods, rocks, and meadows, the J 
pleasure still grows upon us, as it arises liora more 
than a single principle. j 

Every tiling that is new or imrommun raises a . 
pleasure in the imagination, betau-.c it tills the soul ! 
with an agreeable stirpnse, giatifics its cunosity, 1 
and gives it an idea ol winch it was not before pos- j 
sesaed. We arc indeed so olten conversant with ! 
one set of objei ts, and tired out with so many re- I 
peated shows of the same things, that whatever is 
new or uncommon contributes a little to vaiy human 
life, and to divert out minds for a while with the 
strangeness of its appearance. It serves us for a 
kiud of refreshment, and takes off from that satiety we 
are apt to complain of, in our usual and 01 dinary 
cnteilaiumcnts. It is this that bestows charms on 
a monster, and makes even the imperfections of i 
nature please us. It is this that recommends va I 
rmly, where the mind is every instant called off to j 
something new, and the attention not suffered to ' 
dwell too long, and waste itself on any paiticular 
object. It is tins, likewise, that improves what is 
great or beautiful, and makes it afford the mind a 
double entertainment. Groves, fields, and meudows, 
me at any season of the year pleasant to look upon, 
but never so much as in the opening of the spung, 
when they are all new and Iresh, with their first 
gloss upon them, and not yet too much accustomed 
and familiar to the eye. For this reason there is 
nothing that more enlivens a prospect than rivers, 
jetteaus, or falls of water, where the scene is per¬ 
petually shifting, and entertaining the sight every 


moment with something that is new. We arc 
quickly tired with looking upon hills and valleys, 
where eveiy thing continues fixed and settled in the 
same place and posture, but find ouir thoughts a 
little agitated and relieved at the sight of such ob¬ 
jects as are ever in motion, and sliding away from 
1 beneath the eye of the beholder. 

But there is nothing that makes its way more 
directly to the soul than beauty, which immediately 
diffuses a secretsatisfaction and complacency through 
the imagination, and gives a finishing to any thing 
that is great or uncommon. The very first discovery 
of it strikes the mind with an inward joy, and 
spreads a cheerfulness and delight through all its 
faculties. There is not perhaps any real beauty or 
deformity more in one piece ol’inattei than another, 
because we might have been so made, that whatso¬ 
ever now appeals loathsome to us might have shown 
itself agreeable; but we find by expenence that 
there are several modifications of matter, which the 
mind, without any previous consideration, pro¬ 
nounces at first sight beautilul or deformed. Thus 
wc see that every different species of sensible crea¬ 
tures has its different notions of beauty, and that 
euch of them is most affected with the beauties of 
its own kmd. This is no where more remarkable 
than in birds of the same shape and proportion, 
where we often see the male determined m lu's 
courtship by the single grain or tincture nt a feather, 
and nevei discovering any charms but m the colour 
of its species. 

Sul th.thuno scream fldem, sanrtnsquo vuviur 
Crmnulmlej.es, min ilium in peetore e.uidor 
Solieiml nivous, iimpie pravum uccemht ununcm 
Splendida lanugo, vel Inmost.! m vornce or J >u, 
Vurpureusve mtor pennuruin ; list uginnoi fine 
Fu milieu explor.u eautus, niucul.'wquc uupunt 
t’ngimlas, p.irilmsque interliU coiporj gutlut 
>i raceret, jm lis sylvan; eiremn umliquc inon.stns 
Culifllsain uspiccies \ulgo parluupie bliormeq 
let genus anilnguuin, etvenens moninnenta liefandie. 

Mine mei ula m mgio so oblecul mgia rn.inlo, 
time annum hixcivn petit Philomela « aiinruui, 
Agnoscdquc pares sumius, Imic* noctu.i U tram 
C.tiulipin alarum, el gUucns nmatur rx olios 
fsompe sihi semper constat, croscltquc qunlanms 
Lucid,i progenies, t aslos confessu paronfes. 

Hum strides inter snllus Jueosque sonnies 
Vino novo exullul, plumasque decora juvriitun 
Kxplical ad solcm put-'usque colontius ardet * 

The feather’d husband, to his partner true, 

Preserves connubial rites inviolate 

With redd indifference every (burin ho sees, 

"I ho nulky whiteness of the stately nock, 

1 lie shining down, proud cruet, and purple wings 
But cautious with a searching eje explores 
1 he female tribes, hts proper mate to find, 

With kindred colours mark’d, did he not so. 

The grove with painted monsters would abound, 
lh‘ ambiguous produot of unnatural love 
The blackbud hence selects her sooty spouse; 

The nightingale her musical coinpeei, 

Lur'd by the well known voice, the bird of night, 
built with his dusky wings and greenish eyes, 

Woos his dun paramour The beauteous race 
fij>e!k the ehasle loves of their progenitors. 

Will'll, by the Spring invited, they exult 
In woods and fields, and to the sun unfold 
Thoir plumes, that with patomal colours glow. 

There is a second kind of beauty that we find in 
tha bcvcral products of art and nature, which does 
not work in the imagination with that warmth and 
and violence as the beauty that appears in our pro¬ 
per species, but is apt however to raise in us a se- 
rrel delight, and a kind of fondness for the places 
or objects in which we discover it. This consists 


I * It would seem, from his manner of introducing them, that 
Mr, Addison was himself the author of then* fine verses. 





either in the gaiety or variety of colours, in the 
symmetry and proportion of parts, in the arrange¬ 
ment and disposition of bodies, or in a just mixture 
and concurrence of all together. Among these 
several kinds of beauty the eye takes most' dehght 
in colours. We no where meet with a more glorion* 
or pleasing show in nature, than What appears in 
the heavens at the rising and setting of the sun, 
which is wholly made up of those different stains of 
light that show themselves in clouds of a different 
situation. For this reason we find the poets, who 
are always addressing themselves to the imagina¬ 
tion, borrowing more of their epithets from colours, 
than from any other topic. 

As the fancy delights in everything that is great, 
strange, or beautiful, and is still more pleased the 
more it finds of these perfections in the same object, 
so it is capable of receiving a new satisfaction by 
the assistance of another sense. Thus, any con¬ 
tinued sound, as tho music of birds, or a fall of 
water, awakens every moment the mind of the be¬ 
holder, and makes him more attentive to the several 
beauties of the place that lie before him. Thus, if 
there arises a fragraucy of smells or perfumes, they J 
heighten the pleasures of the imagination, and make 
even the colours and veidure of the landscape ap¬ 
pear more agreeable ; for the ideas of both senses 
recommend each other, and are pleasanter together 
£ than when they enter the mind separately , as the 
* different colours of a picture, when they are well 
disposed, set off one unothrr, and receive an ad¬ 
ditional beauty from the advantage of their situa¬ 
tion.—O. 
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ON THE PLEASURES OF THE IMAGINATION. 

CON TENTS. 

V'hy the necessary cause of our being pleased with wtwt is 
great, uoo, or beautiful, unknown Why the final cause 
more known and more useful The final cause of our hemg 
pleased with what is great The final cause of our being 
pleased with what is new. The tin at oause of nur being 
pleased with what is beautiful iu our own species the 
final cause of our being pleased with what is beautiful in 
general. 

—Causa latet, vis est notissima— — Ovid, Met is 207. 
The cause is secret, but Hie effect Is known.— Addison 

Though in yesterday’s paper wc considered how 
every thing that is great, new, or beautiful is apt to 
affect the imagination with pleasure, wc must own 
that it is impossible for us to assign the necessary 
cause of this pleasure, because we know neither the 
nature of an idea, nor the substance of a human 
soul, which might help us to discover the confor- j 
mity or disagrecablcness of the one to the other; J 
and therefore, for want of such a light, all that we 1 
can do in speculations of this kind, is to reflect on [ 
those operations of the soul that are most agreeable, 
and to range, under their proper heads, what is 
pleasing or displeasing to the mind, without bigng 
able to trace out the several necessary and efficient ( 
causes from whence the pleasure or displeasure 
arises. * 

Final causes lie more bare amt open to our ob¬ 
servation, as there are often a greater variety that 
belong to the same effect; and these, though they 
are not altogether so satisfactory, are generally 
more useful than the other, as they give us greater 


occasion of admiring the goodness and wisdom of the 

first Contriver. 

One of the final causes of our delight in anything 
that is great may be this. The Supreme Author of 
our being has so formed the soul of man, that no. 
thing hut Himself can be its last, adequate, and 
proper happiness. Because, therefore, a groat part 
of our happiness must arise from the contemplation 
of his being, that he might give our souls a just re¬ 
lish for such a contemplation, he has made them 
naturally delight in the apprehension of what is 
great or unlimited. Our admiration, which is a very 
pleasing motion of tho mind, immediately rises at 
the consideration of any object that takes up a great 
deal of room in the fancy, and, by consequence, wilt 
improve into tho highest pitch of astonishment and 
devotion when we contemplate his nature, that 13 
neither circumscribed by time nor place, nor to be 
comprehended by the largest capacity of a created 
j being. 

lie has annexed a secret pleasure to the idea of 
any thing that is newer uncommon, that he might 
encourage us in the pursuit after knowledge, and 
engage us to search into the wonders of his crea¬ 
tion ; for every new idea brings such a pleasure with 
it, ns rewards auy pains we have taken in its acqui¬ 
sition, and consequently serves as a motive to put 
us upon fresh discoveries. 

He has made every thing that is beautiful iu our 
own species pleasant, that all creatures might be 
tempted to multiply their kind, and fill the world 
with inhabitants; for it is very remarkuble, that 
wherever nature is crossed in the production of a 
monster (the result of any unnatural mixture), the 
breed is incapable of propagating its likeness, and 
of foundiug a new order of creatures: so that, unless 
all animals were allured by the beauty of their own 
species, generation would be at an end, and the 
earth unpeopled. 

In the last place, he has made every thing that is 
beautiful in all other objects pleasant, or rather has 
made so many objects appear beautiful, that he might 
render the whole creation more guy and delightfhl. 
j He has given almost every thing about us the power 
of raising an agreeable idea ni the imaginatiou ; so 
that it is impossible for us to behold his works with 
! coldness or indifference, and to survey so many 

I beauties without a secret satisfai lion and compla¬ 
cency. Things would make hilt a poor appearance 
I to the eye, if we saw them only m their proper 
I figures and motions . and what reason can we assign 
for their exciting in us many of those ideas which 
are different from any thing that exists in the objects 
themselves (for such are light and colours), wore it 
not to add supernumerary ornaments to tho universe, 
and make it more agreeable to the imagination ? 
Wo are every where entertained with pleasing shows 
and apparitions: we discover imaginary glories in 
the heavens aud in the earth, and see some of this 
visionary beauty poured out upon the whole crea¬ 
tion : but what a rough unsightly sketch of nature 
should we be entertained with, did all hor colouring 
disappear, and the several distinctions of light and 
shade vanish f In short, our souls are at present 
delightfully lost and bewildered in a plowing delu¬ 
sion, and we walk about like the enchanted hero of 1 
a romance, who sees beautiful castles, woods, and 
meadows; and, at the same time, hears the warbling 
of birds, and the purling of streams; but upon 
the finishing of some secret spell the fantastic scene 
breaks up, and the disconsolate knight finds him on 
a barren heath, or n a solitary desert It is not 
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improbable that something like this may be the state 
of the soul after its first separation, in respect of 
the images it will receive from matter; though in¬ 
deed the ideaB of colouis are so pleasing and beau¬ 
tiful in the imagination, that it is possible the 
soul will not ha deprived of them, but perhaps 
find them excited by some other occasional cause, as 
Ibry are at present, by the different impressions of 
the subtle matter on the organ of sight. 

I have here supposed that my reader is acquainted 
euth that great modern discovery, which is at pre¬ 
sent universally acknowledged by all the inquire is 
into natural philosophy . namely, that light and 
i ololirs, as appiehendcd by the imagination, are only 
ideas in the mind, and not qualities that have any 
existence in matter. As this is atiulh which lias 
been proved incontestably by many modern philo¬ 
sophers, and is indeed one of the finest speculations 
in tliut science, if the English reader would see the 
notion explained at large, he may find it m the eighth 
i hapter ol the second book of Mr. Locke’s Essay on 
Human Understanding.—O. 


gives me hopes of your favour to it, and that it what 
Tully advises, to wit, that the bcuelit is made as 
diffusive as possible. Every one that has half n 
gmuea is put into the possibility, from that small 
sum, to raise himself an easy fortune ; when these 
little parcels of wealth are, as it were, thus thrown 
back into the redunation of Providence, we are to 
expect that some who live under hardships or ob¬ 
scurity may he produced to the world in the figure 
they deserve by this means. I doubt not but this 
last argument will have iorce with you*; and 1 can¬ 
not aihl another to it, but what youi severity will, I 
fear, very little regard, which is, that 1 am, 

“ (dir, your greatest Admirer, 

“ Hicn Aim hh Mil t.” 
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The jollounny Utter of Steele to Addison is reprinted 
hunt J i om the otii/mal edition oj the Spin lalur m Julio. 

“Mn. Sri cTA ion, June 24, 1712. 

“ I would uotdiveit the course of your discourses, 
when you seem bent upon obliging the vvoild with 
a tram of thinking, which, rightly attended to, may 
lender the fife of eveiy one that reads it more easy 
and happy for the future. The pleasures of the 
imagination me what bewilder life, when reason and 
judgment do not interpose ; it is therefoie u worthy 
action in you to look carefully into the powers of 
fancy, that other men, fiom the knowledge of them, 
may improve their joys, und allay their gnefs, "by a 
just use of that faculty. 1 say, Sir, I would not in- 
Ivirupt you in the progress of this discourse ; but it 
you will do me the favour of inserting this letter in 
your next paper, you will do some seivice to the 
public, though not in so noble a way of obliging, as 
that of iinpioving their minds. Allow me, .Sir, to 
acqua.nt you with a design (ot which I am paitly 
author), though it tends to no greater a good than 
that of getting money. 1 should not hope for the 
favour ot a philosopher in this matter, if it worn not 
attempted under the reatin turns which you sages 
put upon puvate acquisitions. The first purpose 
which eveiy good mania to propose to himself, is 
the semce of his prince and country : alter that is 
done, he cannot add to himself, but he must also be 
beneficial to them. This scheme of gain is not 
only consistent with that end, but has its very being 
in subordination to it; for no man can be a gainei 
here but at the same time he himself, or some other, 
must succeed in their dealings with the government. 
It is called ‘ The Multiplication Table,’ and is so 
far calculated for the immediate service of her ma- 

e ’, that the same pel son who is fortunate in the 
ry of the state may receive yet further advan¬ 
tage iu this table. And I am suic nothing can he 
more pleasing to her gracious temper than to find 
out additional methods of increasing their good for¬ 
tune who adveuture any thing in her service, or lay¬ 
ing occasions tor others to become capable of serving 
their countiy who ate at present in too low circum¬ 
stances to exert themselves. The manner of exe¬ 
cuting the design is by giving out receipts for half 
guineas received, which shall entitle the fortunate 
bearer to certain sums in the table, as is set forth at 
large in the proposals piinted the l) 3rd instant. 
There is another circumstance in this design which 


The works of iiutun* num* pU\is.int to the imagination than 
llin«u of art 1 he wotks of nature sill) nioic pit .itunt, the 
more the) resemble IIkjno of urt T lie woiks of urt more 
pleasant, the mure they resemble thoi.e of uuluic Our hn- 
glish plantations aiul gauluns considered in the toregoni* 

-Altcrius mi 

Alteia post'll opem res, et conjurat aimer 

lion \la I»«t t v -110 
But mutually they need earli other « help —Hu common 

If we consider the works of nature and art as they 
are qualified to entertain the imagination, we .-hall 
find the last very defective, in comparison of the 
foimcr; for though they may sometimes appear as 
j beautiful oi stiange, they can have nothing m them 
of that vastness and immensity, which uihnd so 
gieat an entertainment Lo the mind of llie beholder. 
The one may be as polite and dein ale as the other, 
but can never show herselt so august and magnifi¬ 
cent iu the design. Theic is something mine hold 
and masterly in the lough caieless strokes oi uatuie, 
than in the nice touches and embellishments tit ait. 
i T he beauties ol the most stately garden or palace 
I lie in a nauow compass; the imagination lminedi- 
I ately runs them over, und requires something else to 
I giatily her; but in the wide fields ol uatuie, the 
| sight wanders up and down without confinement, und 
is fed with an infinite variety ui images, without any 
eertuin stmt or number. For this reason we always 
find the poet m love with the country life, where 
nature appears in the greatest perfection, and fur¬ 
nishes out all those scenes that are most apt to de¬ 
light tlm imagination. 

bmptorum chorus omnis amat nemus, el fugu urbes 

Don i lip n 17 

-To grottos and to groves we rim. 

lo ease aud silence, 0.01 y Muse ssun.—Toe* 

I lie socuia quies, et liescia failure vita, 
bpcluncfo, vivique Incus, hie fngida lempe, 
lines upura vanarum tor tails otla fundis, 

Mugilusque bourn, ruollesque sub arbore soiniil 

Vuio. Georg n. 467. 

Here easy quiet, a secure retreat, 
t harmless life that kuows nut how to cheat. 

With homo-bred plenty the rich owner bless. 

And rural pleasures crown his happiness. 

, Unvex'd with (|uarrel», undlsturb'd willi noise, 

1 lie country king his peaceful realm enjoys. 

Cool grots and living lakes, the flow'ry pride 
Of meads, and streams that through the valley glide: 

And shady groves that easy sleep invite, 

And, after toilsome days, a sweet repose at night—Durbin 

But though there are several ofAliose wild scenes 
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that are more delightful than any artificial shows, 
vet we find the works of nature still more pleasant, 
the more they resemble those of art: for in this case 
our pleasure rues from a double principle ; from the 
agreeableness of the objects to the eye, and from 
their similitude to other objects. "We arc pleased as 
well with comparing their beauties, as with survey¬ 
ing them, and can represent them to our minds, 
either as copies or originals. Heuce it is that we 
take delight in a prospect which is well laid out, 
and diversified with fields and meadows, woods and 
rivers; in those accidental landscapes of trees, 
clouds, arnicines, that are sometimes found in the 
veins of marble; in the curious fret-work of rocks 
and grottos ; and, iu a word, in any thing that hath 
such a variety or regularity as may seem the effect 
of design in what we call the works of chance. 

If the products of nature rise in value according 
as they moie or less resemble those of art, we may 
be suie that artificial works receive a greater ad¬ 
vantage fioni their resemblance of such us are na¬ 
tural; because heie the similitude is not only plea¬ 
sant, but the pattern more perfect. The prettiest 
landscape I ever saw, was one drawn on the walls 
of a dark room, which stood opposite oil one side to 
a navigable river, and on the other to a park. The 
experiment is very common in optics. Here you 
might discover the waves a£l fluctuations of the 
water iu stiung and proper colours, with the picture 
of a ship entering at one end, and sailing by degrees 
tlnough the whole piece. On another there ap¬ 
pealed the green shadows of trees, waving to and ho 
with the wind, and herds of deer among them in 
immature, leaping about upon the wall. I must 
confess the novelty of such a sight may he one oc¬ 
casion of its pleasantness to the imagination; but 
certainly its chief reason is its nearest resemblance 
to nature, as it does not only, like other pictures, 
give the colour and Jiguie, but the motion of the 
things it represents. 

We have before observed, that there is generally 
in nature something more grand and august than 
what we meet with in the curiosities of ait. When, 
therefore, we see tins imitated hi any measure, it 
gives us a nobler and more exalted kind ot pleasure 
than what we receive from the nicer and moie accu¬ 
rate productions of art. On this account our Eng¬ 
lish gardens are not so enteitaining to tho fancy as 
those in France and Italy, where we see a large ex¬ 
tent of ground covered over with an agreeable mix¬ 
ture of garden and furest, which lepresenl every 
where an artificial rudeness, much more chat ruing 
than that neatness and elegancy which we meet 
with in those of our own country. It might indeed 
be of ill eon sequence to the public, as well as un¬ 
profitable to private persons, to alienate so muili 
ground from pasturage and the plough, in many 
parts of a country that is so well peopled, and culti¬ 
vated to a far greater advantage. But why may not 
a whole estate he thrown into a kind of garden In¬ 
frequent plantations, that may turn as much to the 
profit ns the pleasuie of the owner? A marsh over¬ 
grown with willows, or a mountain shaded with oaks, 
are not only more beautiful, but more beneficial, 
than when they lie bare and unadorned. Fielfle of 
enrn make a pleasant prospect; and if the walks 
were a little taken care of that lio between them, if 
the natural embroidery of the meadows were help’d 
and improved by some small additions of art, and 
the several rows of hedges set off by trees and flowers 
that the soil was capable of receiving, a man might 
make a pretty landscape of his own possessions. 


Writers who have giveu us an account of China, 
tell us the iuhabitants of that country laugh at the 
plantations of our Europeans, which are laid out by 
the rule and lino ; because, they say, any person 
may place trees in equal rows and uuitonn figures. 
1 hey choose rather to show a genius in works of 
this nature, and therefore always conceal the art by 
which they direct themselves. They have a wont, 
it seems, in their language, by which they express 
the particular beauty of a plantation that thus 
strikes the imagination at first sight, without dis¬ 
covering what it is that has so ugiceable an effect 
Our Batish gardeners, on the contrary, instead of 
humouring nature, love to deviate from it as much 
as possible. Our trees rise in cones, globes, and py¬ 
ramids. We see the marks of the scissars upon every 
plant and bush. I do not know whether I am sin¬ 
gular iu my opinion, but for my own part, I would 
rather look upon a tree in all its luxunancy and dif¬ 
fusion of boughs and branches, than when it is thus 
cut and dimmed into a mathematical figure; and 
cannot but fancy that an orchard in flower looks in¬ 
finitely more delightful than all the little labyrinths 
of the most finished parterre. But, as our great 
modelleis of gardens have their magazines of plants 
to dispose of, it is veiy natural for them to tear up 
all the beautiful plantations of fiuit-trces, and con- 
tnve a plan that inav most turn to their own profit, 
in taking off their evergreens, and the like move¬ 
able plants, with which their shops are plentifully 
stocked.—O. 
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advantages for raising such works, in the first ages of the 
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on this subject. Why concave and convex figures give u 
greatness of manner lo works of architecture Every thing 
that pleases the Imagination ui architecture, is either great, 
beautiful, or new 

Adde tot egregifls urbes, operumque laliorem 

Vip.o Georg 11 155. 

Witness our cities of illustrious name. 

Their costly iaboui, and stupendous fiiiuie — Dkydfv 

Having already shown bow the fancy is affected 
by the works of nature, and afterwards considered 
in gcncial both the works of nature and of art, how 
they mutually assist and complete each other in 
forming such scenes and prospects as are most apt 
to delight the mind of the beholder, I shall in this 
paper throw together some reflections on that parti¬ 
cular art, which has more immediate tendency, than 
any other, to produce those primary pleasures of 
the imagination which have hitherto been the 
subject of this discourse. The art 1 mean is that 
jf architecture, which I shall consider only with re¬ 
gard to the light in which the foregoing speculations 
have placed it, without entering into those rules and 
maxims which the great masters of architecture 
have laid down, and explained at laige in number 
less treatises upon that subject. 

Greatness in the works of architecture may be 
considered as relating to the hulk and body of struo- 
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turn, or to the manner in which it is built. As for 
(he first, we find the ancients, especially among the 
eastern nations of the world, infinitely superior to 
the moderns. 

Not to mention the tower of Babel, of which an 
old author says, there were the foundations to be 
seen in his time, which looked like a spacious moun¬ 
tain ; what could be more noble than the walls of 
Babylon, its hanging gardens, and its temple to 
Jupiter Belus, that rose a mile high by eight several 
stories, each story a furlong in height, and on the 
top of which was the Babylonian ob-ervalory ? I 
might here, likewise, take notice of the huge rock 
that was cut, into the figure of Seuiiramis, with the 
smaller rocks that lay by it in the shape of tiibutary 
kings; the prodigious basin, or artificial lake, which 
took in the whole Euphrates, till such time as a new 
canal was formed for its reception, with the several 
trenches through which that river was conveyed. 
I know there are persons who look upon some of 
these wonders of art as fabulous; but I cannot find 
any grounds for such a suspicion ; unless it be that 
we have no such works among us at present. There 
were, indeed, many greater advantages for building 
in those times, and in that part of ihe world, than 
haie been met with ever since. The eaith was ex¬ 
tremely fruitful; men lived generally on pasturage, 
which requires a much smaller number of hands 
than agriculture. There were few trades to employ 
the busy part of mankind, and fewei aits and sciences 
to give woik to men of speculative tempers; and, 
what is more than all the rest, the prince was abso¬ 
lute; so that, when he went to war, he put himself 
at the head of the whole people; as we find Semi- 
rumis leading her three millions to the field, and yet 
overpoweied by Ihe number of her enemies. It is 
no wonder, therefore, when she was at peace, and 
turned her thoughts on budding, that she could ac¬ 
complish such great winks, with such a piodigiuus 
multitude of labourers, besides that in her climate 
there was small interruption of fio.sts and winteis, 
which make the northern workmen lie half a year 
idle. I might mention, too, among the benefits of 
the climate, what historians say of the eaith, that it 
sweated out a bitumen, or naliiia! kind of mortar, 
which is doubtless the same with that mentioned in 
the holy writ, as confiibuting to the stiucturc of 
Babel. “ Slune they used instead oF mortar.” 

Iu Egypt we still see their pyramids, which an¬ 
swer to the descriptions that have been made of 
them; and I question not but a traveller might find 
out some remains of ihe labyrinth that covcied a 
whole province, and had a hundred temples dis¬ 
posed among its several quarters and divisions. 

The wall of China is one of these eastern pieces 
of magnificence, which makes a figure even in the 
map of the woild, although an aceout of it would 
have been thought fabulous, were not the wall itself 
still extant. 

We are obliged to devotion for the noblest build¬ 
ings that have adorned the several enuntues of the 
world. It is this which has set men at woik on 
temples and public places of worship, not only that 
they might, by the magnificence of the building, 
invitp the Deity to reside within it, but that such 
stupendous works might, at the same time, open the 
mind to vast conceptions, and tit it to converse with 
the divinity of the place. For every thing that is 
majestic imprints an awfulness and reverence on the 
mind of the beholder, and strikes in with the natural 
greatness of the soul. 

In the second place we arc to consider greatness 


of manner in architecture, which has such force upon 
the imagination, that a small building, where it ap< 
pears, shall give the mind nobler ideas than one 
of twenty times the bulk, where the manner is or¬ 
dinary or little. Thus, perhaps, a man would have 
been more astonished with the majestic air that ap¬ 
peared in one of Lysippus’s statues of Alexander, 
though no bigger than the life, than he might have 
been with mount Athos, had it been cut into the 
figure of the hero, according to the proposal of 
Phidias,* with a river in one hand, antf a uty in 
the other. 

Let any one reflect on the disposition of mind lie 
finds in himself at his first entrance into the Ptm- 
theon at Rome, and how his imagination is filled 
with something great and amazing; and, at the 
same time, consider bow little, in proportion, he is 
affected with the inside of a Gothic cathedral, 
though it bo five tunes larger than the other; which 
can arise from nothing else but the greatness of 
the manner in the one, and the meanness in the 
other. 

1 have seen an observation upon this subject in a 
French author, which very much pleased me. It 
is in Monsieur Freart’s Parallel of the ancient and 
modem Architecture. I shall give it the reader 
with the same terms of art which he has made use 
of. ” I am observing’ says he, “ a thing wliuh, 
in my opinion, is very curious, whence it pioceeds, 
that in the same quantity of superficies, the one 
manner seems great and magnificent, and the other 
poor and tnfling; the leason is tine and uncommon. 
I say, then, that to introduce into architecture this 
grandeur of mnnnei, wc ought so to proceed, that 
the division of the principal inembcis of the ordei 
may consist but of few parts, that they be all great, 
and of a bold and ample relievo, anil swelling ; and 
that the eye beholding nothing little and mean, the 
imagination may bo more vigoimisly touched and 
affected with the woik that stands before it. For 
example - m a cornice, if the gola or ejmatium ol 
the corona, the coping, the modilhons or dentilli, 
make a noble show by their graceful projections, if 
we see none of that ordinary confusion which is the 
result of those little cavities, quaiter rounds of the 
astragal, and I know not how many other inter¬ 
mingled particulars, which produce no effect in 
great and massy works, and whii h very uuprofitably 
take up place to the prejudice of the principal 
member, it is most ceitoin that this manner will ap¬ 
pear solemn and great; as, on the contrary, that it 
i will have but a poor aud mean effect, where there is 
a redundancy of those smaller ornaments, which 
! divide and scatter the angles ol the sight into such 
I a multitude of rays, so pressed together that the 
[ whole will appear but a confusion.” 

Among all the figures in architecture, thero are 
! none that have a greater air than the concave and 
j the convex ; and wc find in the ancient and modern 
architecture, as well in the remote parts of China, 
as in countries nearer home, that round pillars and 
vaulted roofs make a great part of those buildings 
which are designed for pomp and magnificence. 

1 The reason I take to be, because in these figures we 
generally see more of the body than in those of 
other kinds. Thero are, indeed, figures of bodies, 
w^hcre the eye may take in two-thirds of the surface; 
but, as in such bodies, the sight must split upon 
several angles, it does not take in one uniform idea, 
but several ideas of the same kind. Look upon the 

I--—--.--— 

* Diuocrates 
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outside of a dome, your eye half surrounds it; look 
upon the inside, and at one glance you have all the 
prospect of it; the entire concavity falls into your 
eye at once, the sight being as the centre that col¬ 
lects and gathers into it the lines of the whole cir. 
cumference . in a square pillar, the sight often takes 
in hut a fourth part of the surface ; and in a square 
concave must move up and down to the different 
sides, before it is master of all the inward surface. 
I’or this reason, the fancy is infinitely more struck 
with the view of the open air and skies, that passes 
through ait arch, than what comes through a square, 
or any other figure. The figuie of the rainbow does 
not contribute less to its magnificence than the 
colours to its beauty, as it is very poetically described 
by the son of Sirarb , “ I.ook upon the rainbow, 
and praise Him that made it; very beautiful is it in 
its brightness; it encompasses the heavens with a 
glorious circle, and the hands of the Most High 
have bended it.” 

Having thus spokcu of that greatness which affects 
the mind ni architeetuie, I might next show the 
pleasure that arises in the imagination from what 
appears new and beautiful in this art; but as every 
beholdei has naturally a gieater taste of these two 
perfections in every building which offers itself to 
lus view, than of that winch I have hitherto con¬ 
sidered, I shall not trouble my readers with any re¬ 
flections upon it. It is sufficient fur my present 
purpose to observe, that there is nothing m this 
whole art which pleases the imagination, but as it 

groat, uncommon, or beautiful.—O. 
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^ualemi hoe sinnlo est otuhs, quod inenle videmus. 

Loch, ix 754 

So far as what we see with our minds, bears similitude to 
what jjf seo with our eyes 

I AT filet divided the pleasures of the imagination 
into such as arise from objects that aie actually be¬ 
fore our eyes, or that once enteicd in at our eyes, 
and are afterward called up into the mind either 
bandy by its own operations, or on occasion of some¬ 
thing without u.s, as statues or descriptions. We 
have ahead) considered the first division, and shall 
therefore enter on the other, which, for distinction 
sake, 1 have called “ The Secondary Pleasures of 
the Imagination.” When I say the ideas we re¬ 
ceive from statues, descriptions, or such-like occa¬ 
sions, are the same that were onco actually in our 
view, it must Dot be understood that we had once 
seen the very place, action, or person, that are 
carved or described. It is sufficient that we have 
seen places, persons, or actions in general, which 
bear a resemblance, or at least some remote analogy, 
with what we find represented; since it is in tire 
rower of the imagination, when it is once stocked 
"wnn particular ideas, to enlarge, compound, and 
vary them at her own pleasure. 

Among the different kinds of representation, 


statuary is the most natural, and shows us something 
hkest the object that is represented. To make use 
of a common instance: let one who is born blind 
take an image in his hauds, and trace out with his 
fingers the different furrows and impressions of the 
chisel, and he will easily conceive how the shape of 
a man, or beast, may be represented by it; but 
should he draw his hand over a picture, where all is 
smooth and uniform, he would uever be able to ima¬ 
gine how the seveial prominences and depressions 
of a human body should be shown on a plain piece 
of canvass, that has in it no unevenness or irregu¬ 
larity. Description runs yet further from the things 
it represents than pamtiug; for a picture bears a 
real resemblance to its original, which letters and 
syllables are wholly void of. Colours speak all lan. 
guages, but words are understood only by such a 
people or nation. For this reason, though men’s 
necessities quickly put them on finding out speech, 
writing is piobably of a later invention than paint¬ 
ing ; particularly we are told that in America, when 
the Spaniards first airived there, expresses wero 
sent to the Kmperor of Mexico in paint, ancFlhe 
news of his country delineated by the strokes of a 
pencil, which was a more natural way than that of 
writing, though at the same time much more imper¬ 
fect, because it is impossible to draw the little con- 
j nexions of speech, or to give the picture of a cou- 
| junction or an adverb. It would be yet more strange 
| to represent visible objects by sounds that have no 
; ideas annrxpd to them, and to make somt thing like 
description in music. Yet it is certain, there may¬ 
be confused imperfect notions of this nature laised 
ill the imagination by an artificial composition of 
notes ; and we find that great roasters m the art are 
able, sometimes to set their hearers in the heat and 
hurry of a battle, to overcast their minds with mo- 
j luncholy scenes and apprehensions of deaths and 
funerals, or to lull them into pleasing dream3 of 
groves and elysiums. 

; In all these instances, this secondary pleasure of 
the imagination proceeds from that attion of the 
mind which compaics the ideas arising from the ori¬ 
ginal objects with the ideas we receive from the 
statue, picture, description, or sound, that represents 
them, it is impossible for us to give the necessary 
itason why this operation of the mind is attended 
with so much pleasure, as I have before observed on 
the same occasion; but we find a great variety of 
, entertainments derived from this single principle ; 
foi it is this that not only gives us a relish of sta¬ 
tuary, painting, and description, but makes us de¬ 
light in all the actions and arts of mimicry, it is 
this that makes the several kinds of wit pleasant, 
which consists, as I have formerly shown, in the 
affinity of ideas : and wo may add, it is this also 
that laises the little satisfaction we sometimes fiud 
in the different sorts of false wit; whether it con¬ 
sists in the affinity of letters, as an anagram, acros¬ 
tic; or of syllables, as in doggrel rhymes, echoes; 
or of words, os in puns, quibbles; or of a whole 
sentence or poem, as wings and altars. The final 
cause, probably of annexing pleasure to this opera¬ 
tion of the mind, was to quicken and encourage us 
in our searches after truth, since the distinguishing 
one thing from another, and the right discerning be. 
twixt our ideas, depend wholly upon our comparing 
them together, and observing the coDgruity or dis¬ 
agreement that appears among the several works o( 
nature. 

But 1 shall here confine myself to those pleasures 
of the imagination which proceed from ideas raised 
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by words, because most of the observations that Quem tu, Melpomene, semel 

agree with descriptions .are equally applicable,to N “onUlm n P labor'Uthmm’ " ' 

painting and statuary. Ciarabit pucilem, non equus impiger, Uc 

Words, when well chosen, hai(« so great a force Sed <l u ® T»»ur aqua? fertile perfluunt, 

in them, that a description often gives ns more lively FmgemTono”„enoMie m -Ho*.4Od 1U. I, 

ideas than the sight of things themselves. The reader Heon who<0 blrth the lync quee „ 

finds a scene drawn in stronger colours, and painted of numbers •mil d, shall never grace 

more to the life in his imagination, by the help of , The Isthmian gauntlet, or be seen 

words, than by an actual survey of the scene which Tirst in 11,0 ' am d Olympic race. 

u* i .1 at * . But him the streams that warbling now 

they describe In this case, the poet seems to get Hlc|l Tibur> ttrrtlle mead , aloiig, , 

the bettor of nature : he takes, indeed, the land- Ami shady groves, his haunts shall know 

scape after her, but gives it more vigorous touches. The master of th' Avolian song—A ttekbubt. j 

heightens its beauty, and so enlivens the whole piece, We may observe, that any single circumstance of’ 
that the images whtclr flow from the objects them- what we have formerly seen often raibes up a whole 
selves appear weak and faint, in comparison of those ! scene of imagery, and awakens numberless ideas 
that come from the expressions. The reason, pro- that before slept in the imagination ; such a parti- 
bubly, may be, because, in the survey of any object, I cular smell or colour is able to fill the mind, on a 


we have only so much of it painted on the imngina- sudden, with the picture of the fields or gardens 
tion as comes in at the eye; hut in its description, where we first met with tt^aud to bring up into 
the poet gives us as free a view of it as he pleases, view all the variety of images that once attended it. 
and discovers to us several parts, that either we did Our imagination fpkes the hint, and leads us unex- 
not attend to, or that lay out of our sight when we pectedly into cities or theatres, plains or meadows, 
litst beheld it. As we look on any object, our idea We may further observe, when the fancy thus re- 
of it is, perhaps, made up of two oi three simple fleets on the scenes that have passed in it formerly, 


ideas; but when the poet repicsents it, he may 
either give us a more complex idea of it, or only 


those which were at first pleasant tu behold appear 
more so upon reflection, and that the memoiy 


raise in us such ideas as arc most apt to affect the heightens the dclightfuluess of the original. 


imagination. 


Cartesian would account for both these instances in 


It may be here worth our while to examine how the following manner.— 
it comes to pass that several readers, who are all ac- The set of ideas which we received from such a 
quainted with the same language, and know the prospect or garden, having entered the mind at the 
meaning of the words they read, should novel theless same time, have a set of traces, belonging to them 
have a different relish of the same descriptions We m the brain, bordeung very near upon one another; 
find one tiansported with a passage, which another when, therefore, any one of these ideas arises in 
runs over with coldness and indifference ; oi finding the imagination, and consequently dispatches a flow 
the representation extremely natural, where another of animal spirits to its proper trace, these spirits, in 
can perceive nothing of likeness and conformity, the violence of their motion, run not only into the 
This different taste must proceed eithei from the trace to which they were more particularly directed, 
'perfection of imagination in oue more than in an- but into several of those that he about it. By this 
other, or from the different ideas that several readers mean-,, they awaken other ideas of the same set, 
affix to the same words. For, to have a true relish whi< h immediately determine a new dispatch of 
and form a right judgment of a description, a man spirits, that in the"same manner open other neigh- 
should be born with a good imagination, aud must bouring traces, till at last the whole set of them is 
have well weighed the force and energy that lie m blown up, and the whole prospect of gai den flourishes 
the several words of a language, so as to be able to in the imagination. But because the pleasure we 
distinguish which arc most significant and expressive receive from these places far surmounted, and over- 
of their proper ideas, and whatwadditional strength came the little disagreeableness we found in them, 
and beauty they are capable of receiving from con- for this reason there was at first a wider passage 
lunction with others, I'lie fancy must be waim, to worn in the pleasure traces, and, on the cor^ary, 
retain the print of those images it hath received so narrow a one in those winch belonged to tuedis- 
from outward objects, and the judgment discerning, agreeable ideas, that they were quickly stopt up, 
to know what expressions are most proper to clothe and rendered incapable of receiving any unimal 
and adorn them tu the best advantage. A man who spirits, and consequently of exciting any unpleasant 
is deficient in either of these respects, though he ideas in the memory 

way receive the general notion of a descr.ption, can It would he in vain to inquire whether the power 
never sec distinctly all Us particular beauties ; as a 0 f imagining things strongly proceeds from any 
person with a weak sightmay have the confused pros- greater perfection in the soul, ot from any niicr 
pect of a place that lies before him, without entering texture in the brain of one man than of another, 

into its several parts, oi dtscermug the variety of its But this is certain, that a noble writci should be . 

colours in their full glory and perfection.—O. born with this faculty in its full strength and vigour, 

< _ so as to be able to receive lively ideas from outward 

No. 417-1 SATURDAY, JUNE 28, 1712. objects, to retain them long, and to range them to- 
J gether upon occasion, in such figures and represen- 

. paper vu. tations, as are most likely to hit the fancy of the 

on the pleasures or th* IMAGINATION. reader. A poet should take as much pains in form. 

CONTENTS iog his imagination, as a philosopher in cultivating 

How a whole net of Ideas hang together, he. A natural caus. V understanding. He must gain a due relish of 

assigned for it How to perfect the imagination of a writer, the works of nature, And be thoroughly conversant 

Who among th* ancient poets bad thin faculty tn its greatest in the various scenery of a country life, 
perfection. Homer excelled In imagining what H great; When he is stored With country images if h<» 

ty wnU go beyond pastoral, and, the lower kind, of 

these three respects. poetry, he ought V> acquaint himself with the pomp 
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r and magnificence of courts. Ho should bo very 
well versed in every thing that is nobio and stately 
in the productions of art, whether it appear in paint* 
ing or stationy ; in the great works of architecture 
which arc in their present glory, 01 in the ruins of 
those which flourished in former ages. . 

Such advantages as these help to open a man’s 
thoughts, anil to enlarge his imagination, and .will 
therefore have their influence on all kinds of writing, 
if the author knows how to make right use of them 
And among those of the learned languages who excel 
'in this talent, the most perfect in their several kinds 
rue perhaps Homer, Virgil, and Ovid. The fir-t 
stnkes the imagination wonderfully “'with what is 
great, the second with what is beautiful, and the last 
with what is strange. Reading the Iliad, is like 
tiavelling through acountiy uninhabited, where the 
fancy is entertained with a thousand savage pros¬ 
pects of vast deserts, wiJc uncultivated marshes, 
huge forests, misshapen Tocks and pieeipicos. On 
(he contraiy, the JEueid is like a well-ordered gar- 
di n, where it is impossible to find out any part un¬ 
adorned, or (o cast our eyes upon a single spot that 
does not produce some beautiful plant or flower. 

11 nt ivlien we are in the Metamorphoses, we ure 
walking on enchanted giound, and see nothing but 
s<cues of magic lying stround us. 

Horan is in his province, when he is describing 
a battle or a multitude, a hcio or a god. Virgil is l 
never bettci pleased than when he is in hiselvsmm, j 
or mpjing out an entertaining picture. Homer’s: 
epithets generally mark out what is gieat; Virgil’s 
wliat is agreeable. Nothing ran be mote magnifi¬ 
cent than the iigute Jupiter makes in the fust Iliad, 
nor more charming than that of Venus in the first ! 
•AJncid. ! 

tie sprke, ami aw ful bends his sable brows i 

Shakes lus ambrosial curl’,, and rave ; the nod, ; 

d tie stamp of fate, and sun turn of the i>od ■ 

High lie.iv'n with tumbling the dread signal took. 

And all Olympus to the centre shook —font 
Ois.it et uvertens rosea service lefuLsit, 

Ambiosurque tonne do mum vertiec odorem 
Spir.it ero pedes vesljs defluxit ad imns, 

1st t to a meessu paluit dea-Vote /Kn i Pin 

Thus liavmg said, she turn'll ant] made appear 
Iter netk refulgent, and dishevel djiair. 

Who h ilowmg from her shoulders, KMth'd the grounti. 

Am] widely spread nmbrnsi.il scents art,mid * 

In length of train descends her sweeping gotvn, 

And hy her graceful walk the queen of love is known. 

Dkydsn 


the imagination may be affected by what is strange. 
He describes a miracle in every story, and always 
gives us the sight of sonic new creature at the end 
of it. His art consists chiefly in well-timing his de¬ 
scription, before the first shape is quite worn off, and 
the new one perfectly finished ; so that he every¬ 
where entertains us with something we never saw 
before, and shows ns monster alter monster to the 
end of the Metamorphoses. 

Ifl were to name a poet that is a perfert master 
in all these arts of working on the imagination, I 
think Milton may pass for one; and if his Paradise 
Lost falls short of the gEneid or Iliad in this re¬ 
spect, it proceeds rather from the fault of the lan¬ 
guage in which it is written, than from any defect 
of genius in the author. So diviue a poem in En¬ 
glish is like a stately palace built of brick, where 
one may sec architecture m as great a perfection as 
one of marble, though the materials are of a coarser 
nature. But to consider it only as it regards our 
present subject; What can be conceived greater 
than the battle of angels, tho majesty of Messiah, 
the stature and behaviour of Satan and his peers ? 
What more beautiful than PandiEmonium, Paiadise, 
Heaven, Angels, Adam, and Eve ? What mine 
strange than the creation of the woild, the several 
metamorphoses of the fallen angels, and the sur 
prising adventures their leader meets with in Ins 
search after Paradise ? No other subject could 
have furnished a poet with scenes so proper to strike 
the imagination, as no other poet could have painted 
those scenes in more strong and lively colours —0 
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ON rilE l‘I UASUIU'S OF HIT. IMAGINATION. 

COM KN'TS 

Why any IhmqUiut n iiiiplo ix.mt tobohohl \j1p«ihcs the imagi¬ 
nation when well desuibetl Why the mngin.iliou re¬ 
ceives n more exquisite pleasure from the deaei iplion of 
what is great, new, <-r beautiful f he pleasure still height¬ 
ened if what is described laisea passion in the nnnd Dm* 
agreeable passions pleasing when raised by apt descriptions 
Why terror and grief are pleasing to the tinrnl when excited 
by description A parlieulai advantage the writers in poetry 
and fiction have to pleano the imagination What liberties 
are allowed thorn. 

-rerat et ruhux super amonutn—Vnui Eel m 89. 

Tho rugged thorn shall bear the flagrant rose 


' ! 1 mucr’s persons are most of them godlike and ter- 
nlile; Vngil has srarce admitted any into his poem 
u ho arc not beautiful, aud has taken particular care 
(o make his hero so. 

- --l.umenque juvetitsi 

j Pro pureuin, et lottos oculls aflhirat houorcs 
| Vino. Jbi 1.591 

Ami nave his rotttng eyes a sparkling grace. 

Amt breath'd c youthful vigour on his face—DitvnSN. 

I n a word, Homer fills his readers with sublimo ideas, 
and, I believe, has raised the imagination of all tho 
good poets that have come after him. I shall only 
i istanco Horace, who immediately takes fire at the 
first hint of any passage in the Iliad Odyssey, 
and always rises above himself when he h»« Homer 
m his view. Virgil has drawn together, into his 
uEneid, all the pleasing scenes hts subject is capable 
of admitting, and in his Gecflcics has given us a 
collection of the most delightfullandscapes that can 
be made out of Helds and woods, herds of cattle, and 
swarins of bees. , 

Ovid, in his Metamorphoses, lias shown us how 


This pleasures of these secondary views of the 
imogm tt.iun are of a wtdei and more universal na¬ 
ture than those it has when joined with sight; for 
not only what is great, strange, or beautiful, but 
any thing that is disagreeable when looked upou, 
pleases os m an apt description. Here, therefore, 
we must inquire after a new principle of pleasure, 
winch is nothing else blit the action of the mind, 
which compares the ideas that arise from words 
with the ideas that aiiso fimi the objects them¬ 
selves; and why this operation of the mind i; at¬ 
tended with so much pleasure, vve have before con¬ 
sidered. For this reason, therefore, the description 
of a dunghill is pleasing to the imagination, if the 
image be represented to our minds by suitable ex¬ 
pressions ; though, perhaps, this may be more pro¬ 
perly callml tho pleasure of tho understanding than 
of the fancy, because wo are not so hiuch delighted 
with the image that, is contained in the description, 
as with the aptness of the description to excite the 

image. 

But if the description of what is little, rommon. 

a i 
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j or deformed, be acceptable to the imagination, the 
| decription of what is great, surprising, or beautiful, 
! is much more so; because here we are not only do- 
i lighted with comparing the repiesentajion with the 
j original, but are highly pleased with the original 
itself. Most readers, I believe, are more charmed 
with Milton’s description of paradise, than of hell • 
j they are both, perhaps, equally perfect in their 
Lmd; but in the one the brimstone and sulphur 
j aie not so refreshing to the imagination, us the 
| beds of flowers and the wilderness of sweets in the 
other. 

There is yet another circumstance which recom¬ 
mends a description more than all the rest, and 
that is, if it represents to us such objects as are apt 
to raise a secret tcrineut in the mind of the reader, 
and to work with violence upon his passions. For, 
in this case, we are at once warned and enlightened, 
so that the pleasure becomes more universal, and 
is several ways qualified to entertain us. Thus m 
painting, it is pleasant to look on the picture of any 
face where the resemblance is hit; but the pleasure 
increases if it be the picture of a face that is beau¬ 
tiful ; and is still greater, if the beauty he softened 
with an air of melancholy in sorrow. The two lead- 
I lrig passions which the moie serious parts of poetry 
1 endeavourto stir up m us aie tenor and pity. And 
| here, bv the way, one would wonder how it comes 
j to pass tli.it such passions as are veiy unpleasant 
| at all other times, aie very agi enable when excited 
j by proper 'lest upturns It is not strange that we 
j should take delight in such passages as are apt to 
; produce hope, joy, udmnation, love, or the like 
J emotions, in us, because they never rise ill the mind 
without an inwaid pleasure who It attends them. 
But how comes it to pass, that we should take'de¬ 
light in being teirihed or dejected by a description, 

| when we find so much uneasiness in the fearorgnef 
J which we receive from any other occasion t 

If we consider, therefore, the nature of this plea¬ 
sure, we shall ilud that it does not aiise so properly 
from the desciiptiou of what is tenable, as from the 
reflection we make on ourselves at the tune of read¬ 
ing it. When we look on such hideous objects, we 
arc not a little pleased to think we aie in no danger 
of them.* We consider them, at the same time, 
as dreadful and haimlcss; so that, the more fright¬ 
ful appearance they make, the greater is the plea¬ 
sure we reieive from the sense of our own safety. 

In shoit, we look upon the terrors of a description 
with the same curiosity and satisfaction that we 
survey a dead monster. 

--—---Intonue radave 

Vrotr.O.vUu • nvqm-unj c>;.lcrl corda tuemlo 
'1 ernUdew octilos, vullun., villoauque sens 
l’ccton stouten, dtquc cxtmeios saucibus ipncs 

V i no Ain v ill 204 

— -——— They time him from his den 
The waml’mig m iyhbuitihood, with ylad suipriAe, 

Behold Jus .sharped breast. Ins giant M/e, 

tbs mouth that Humes no more, and his extinguish'd eyes. 

’ DriI.LV 

It is for the same reason tnat we are delighted with 
the reflecting upon dangers that aie past, or in 
looking on a precipice at a distance, which would 
(ill us with a different kind of horror if we saw it 
hangiug over oui heads. 

j In the like manner, when we read of torments, 
i wounds,.deaths, and the like dismal accidents, our 
pleasure does not flow so properly from the grief 
which suih melancholy descriptions give us, as 

* Sanvt. nmn magno turbanUbu* sequoia von.:-. Jto—Lees 


from the secret comparison which we mane between 
ourselves and the person who suffers. Such repre¬ 
sentations teach us to set a just value upon oar 
own condition, and make us prize our good fortune, 
which exempts us from the like calamities. This 
is, however, such a kind of pleasure as wo arc not 
capable of receiving, when we seed peison actually 
lying uuder the tortures that we meet with in a dc- 
seiiption; because, in this case, the object presses 
too close upon our senses, and bears so hard upon us, 
that it does not give us time or leisure to reflect on 
ourselves. Our thoughts are so intent upon thac: 
miseries of the sufferer, that we cannot turn them 
upon our own happiness. Whereas, on the con¬ 
trol)’, we consider the misfortunes wc read in his¬ 
tory or poeti y, eithci as past or as fir titious ; so that 
the reflection upon ouisdves rises m us insensibly, 
and overbears the sorrow we conceive for the suf- 
feiings of the afflicted. 

But because the nund of man requires something 
more perfect in matter than what it finds there, 
and can never meet with any sight in nature winch 
sufliciently answeis its highest ideas of pleasant¬ 
ness; or, in other words, because the imagination 
can fancy to itself tilings more gieut, stiange, or 
beautiful, than the eye ever saw, and is still sensi¬ 
ble of some defect in what it has seen; cm this ac¬ 
count it is the part of a poet to humour the ima- 
[ ginatiou in our own notions, by mending and per¬ 
fecting nature where he describes a reality, and by 
adding greater beauties than are put together in 
nature, where he describes a fic tion. 

lie is not obliged to attend her in the slow ad¬ 
vances which she makes from one season to another 
or to obscive her conduct in the successive pro¬ 
duction ot plants and dowels. He may draw into 
his description all the beauties of the spring and j 
autumn, and make the whole year contribute sonic- j 
thing to render it the more agreeable. Ills rose-trees, I 
woodbines, and jessamines, may flower together, 
and his beds be coveied at the same time with lilies, 
violets, and amaranths. His soil is not restrained 
to any’ particular set of plants, but is proper either 
for oaks or myrtles, and adapts itself to the pioducls 
ot cvoiv climate. Oraugcs may grow wild m it; 
myrih may be met with in every hedge; and if 
he thinks it proper to have a grove of spiees, he can 
quickly command sun enough to raise it. If all 
tins will not furnish out an agrecuble scene, he 
can make several new species of flowers, with richer 
scents and higher column than any that gmw in the 
gardens of nature. Hts concerts of birds may be as 
full and huimoniuus and his woods as thick and 
gloomy as he pleases. He is at no more expense 
in a long vista than a short one, and can as easily 
llnow his cascades from a precipice of half a mile 
high, us from one of twenty y ards. lie has his choice 
of the winds, and can turn the course of his rivers 
! in all the variety of meanders that are most delight¬ 
ful to the reader’s imagination. In a word, he has 
j the modelling of Nature in his own l,*ands, and may 
give her what charms he pleases, provided he docs 
not reform bei too much, and run into absurdities 
by endeavouring to excel.—O. 
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pleasures of the imagination that arise from it. In this re- 
•peci why the moderns excel the ancients. Why the En¬ 
glish '>xrel the moderns. Who the best among the English 
Oi enihlomatiral persons. 

———mentis gratissimus error—H ob 2Ep. ii. 140. 

The avveet delusion of a raptur'd nuud. 

There is a kind of writing, wherein the poet 
quite loses sight of nature, and entertains his 
reader’s imagination with the characters and actions 
of such persons as have many of them no existence 
hut what he bestows on them. Such are fairies, 
witches, magicians, demons, and departed spirits. 
This Mr. Drydcn calls “ the fairy way of writing,” 
winch is indeed more difficult than any other that 
depends on the poet’s fancy, because he has no pat¬ 
tern to follow in it, and must work altogether out of 
his own invention. 

Thore is a very odd turn of thought required for 
this sort of writiug ; and it is impossible for a poet 
to succeed in it, who lias not a particular cast of 
fancy, and an imagination naturally fruitful and su- 
peistitious Besides this, lie ought to be very well 
versed in legends and fables, antiquated romances, 
and the traditions of nurses and old women, that he 
may fall in with our natural prejudices, and humour 
those notions which we have imbibed in ourinlancy. 
For otherwise bo will be apt lo make his fairies talk 
like people of his own species, and not like other 
sets of beings, who converse with different objects, 
anil think m a different manner fiom that of 
mankind. 

Kyhis deduct! ciHcant, me judioe. fauni, # 

No volnt nmati trivia, .to peno fmenses. 

Aul nlnuuiu tone ns jnvenentur verubu*-—— 

Hon Ara Poet. v. 214 
I.et not the wooil-lioru satyr fondly sport 
With nm'rous verses, as if bied at court—F rancis 

I do not say with Mr. Bays in the Reheaisal, that 
bpuits must not be confined to speak sense : but it 
is curiam their sense ought to be a little discoloured, 
that it may seem particular, and proper to the per¬ 
son and condition of the speaker. 

These descriptions raise a pleasing kind of horror 
in the mind of the reader, and amuse his imagina¬ 
tion with the strangeness and novelty of the persons 
who are leprcsented in them. They bring up into 
our memory the stones we have heard in our child¬ 
hood, and favour those secret terrors and apprehen¬ 
sions to which the mind of man is naturally subject. 
We are pleased with surveying the different habits 
and behaviours of foreign countries ■ how much 
more must we be delighted and surprised when wo 
ire led, as it were, into a new creation, and see the 
persons and manuers of another species ! Men of 
cold fanries, and philosophical dispositions, object 
to this kind of poetry, that it has not probability 
enough to effect the imagination. But to this it 
may be answered, that wc are sure in general, there 
aie many intellectual beings in tbe world besides 
ourselves, and several species of spirits, who are 
subject to different laws and economies from those 
of mankind ; wheu we see, therefore, any of these 
icpresentcd naturally, wc cannot look upon the re¬ 
presentation as altogether impossible, nay, many 
are piopossessed with such false opinions, as dispose 
them to believe these particular delusions; at least 
we have all heard so many pleasing relations in ik- 
vourof them, that wc do not care for seeing through 
the falsehood, and willingly give ourselves up to so 
agreeable an imposture. 

The ancients have not much of this poetry among 
theta; for, indeed, almost the whole substance of it 


owes its original to the darkness and superstition of 
later ages, when pious frauds were made use of to 
amuse mankind, and frighten them into a tense of 
their duty. Our forefathers Jookedupon nature with 
more reverence and horror, before the world was 
enlightened by learning and philosophy ; and loved 
to astonish themselves with the apprehensions of 
witchcraft, prodigies, charms, and etlchantmcuts. 
There was not a village in England that had not a 
ghost in it; the churchyards were all haunted; 
every largo common had a circle of .fairies belong¬ 
ing to it; and there was scarce a shepherd to be met 
with who had not seen a spirit. 

Among all the poets of this kind our English are 
much the best, by what I have yet seen ; whether it 
be that we abound with more stones of this nature, 
or that the genius of our country is fitter for this 
sort of poetry. For the English arc naturally fanci¬ 
ful, and very often disposed, by that gloominess and 
melancholy of temper, which is so frequent in our 
nation, to many wild notions and visions, to which 
others are not so liable. 

Among tbe English, Shakspcaro has incom¬ 
parably excelled all others. That noble extrava¬ 
gance of fancy, which he had in so great perfection, 
thoroughly qualified him to touch this weak super¬ 
stitious purt of his reader’s imagination ; and made 
him capable of succeeding, where be had nothing 
to support him besides the strength of his own 
genius. There is something so wild, and yet so so¬ 
lemn, in tbe speeches of his ghosts, fames, witches, 
and the liko imaginary persons, that wo cannot for¬ 
bear thinking them natural, though vve have no rule 
by which to judge of them, aiul must confess, if 
there are such beings in the world, it looks highly 
pro'bahle they should talk and act as he bar repre¬ 
sented them. 

There is another sort of imaginary beings, that 
we sometimes meet with among the poets, when the 
author represents any passion, appetite, virtue, or 
vice, under a visible shape, and makes it a person 
or an actor in Ins poem. Of this nature are tbe tie- 
scnptions of Hunger and Envy in Ovid, of Fame in 
Virgil, and of Sin and Dedth in Milton. We find 
a whole creation of the like bhadowy persons in 
Spenser, who had an admirable tulcnt in represen¬ 
tations of this kind. I have discoursed of these 
emblematical persons in former papers, and shall 
therefore only mention them in this pj^ace. Thus 
we see how many ways poetry addresses itself to the 
imagination, as it has not only the whole circle of 
nature for its province, but makes now worlds of its i 
own, shows us persons who arc not to be found in 
being, and represents even the faculties of the soul, 
with the several virtues and vices, in a sensible 
shape and character. 

I shall, in my two following papers, consider, in 
general, how other kinds of wilting arc qualified to 
please the imagination; with which I luleud to 
conclude this essay.—O. 
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— yaonmque voicnt, animum auditorw ajpinto scribes round the sun, that circlo to the sphere of 

I Hor Ars Poet, v 100. t j ie f lxe( ] s tars, the sphere of the fixed stars to the 

j And raise men's passions to what height they will circuit of the whole creation, the whole creation it- 

oacoMMou JL qf infinite space that ts every where diffused 
I As the writers in poetry and fiction borrow their ! about it; or when the imagination works downward, 

j several materials from outward objects, and join ! and considers the bulk of u human body in respect 

them together ut their own pleasure, there are others ! of an animal a hundred times less than a mite, the 
who arc obliged to follow nature mote closely, and j particular limbs of surh an animal, the different 
to take entire scenes out of her. Such are histo- springs that actuate the limbs, the sjpmts which set 
nans, natural philosophers, travellers, geographers, the springs a-going, and the proportionable minute- 
nnd, in a word, all who describe visible objects of a ness of these several parts, before they h»ve arrived 
ie.il existence. at their full growth and perfection; but if, after all 

It is the most agreeable talent of an historian to ' this, we take the least particle of these animal spi¬ 
ke ublo to draw up his armies aud fight his battles rits, aud consider its capacity of being wrought into 
in proper expiessions, to set before our eyes the di- ' a woild that shall contain within those narrow di¬ 
visions, cabals, and jealousies of gieat men, to lead meisions a heaven and earth, stars and planets, and 
Us step by step into the several actions and events every different species of living cieatmcs, in the 
of his history. We love to see the subject unfold- ' same analogy and proportion they bear to each other 
mg itself by just degrees, and breaking upon us in- j in our own umveise ; such a speculation, by reason 
sensibly, that so we may be kept in a pleasing ! of its nicety, appeals ridiculous to those who have 
suspense, aud have time given us to raise our ex- : not turned their thoughts that way, though at the 
pectations, and to side with one of the p.nties con j same time it is founded on no less than the evidence 
icaied in the relation. I confers this shows more of a demonstration. Nay, we may yet carry it fui- 
fhe art than the veracity of the historian ; but I am ther, and discover in the smallest particle of tine 
only to speak of him as he is qualified to please the little world a new mexhausted fund of matter, ca- 
iinagin.ition, and in this respect Livy has, perhaps, pable of being spun out into annthei universe, 
excelled all who ever went before him or have written . 1 have dwelt the longer on this subject, because I 

since his time. He describes <>\eiy thing in so lively 1 think it may show us the proper limits, as well as 
a manner, that Ins whole history is an admirable j the defectiveness of our imagination ; how it is ton- 
picture, and tom lies on such pioper circumstances j fined to a very small quantity of space, and linme- 
m every stun, that his readci becomes a kind of.diately stopped in its operation, when it endcavouis 
Spectator, and I’ccL in himself all the variety of pas- j to take m any thing that is very great or very little j 
si oris which are correspondent to the several paits Let a Ulan tiy to conceive the diflerent hulk of an j 
of the lelutmn. animal, which is twenty, fioni another which is a 

Rut among this set of waters there are none who hundred times less than a mite, or to compare m 
none giutify and enlarge the imagination than the I his thoughts a length of a thousand duuneters of the 
authors of the new philosophy, whether wo consider earth, with that of a million ; and he will quickly 
lli or theories of the earth or heavens, the discoveries find that he has no different measures in his miuti, 
they have made by glasses, oi any oilier of then j adjusted to such extlaordinary degrees of giaiubur 
contemplations on nature. We aio not a little j oi minuteness. The understanding, indeed, opens 
pleased to find even j. l ecu leaf swaim with millions an infinite space on every side of us, hut the ima- 
of animals, that at their laigcst growth are not gination, after a few faint efforts is immediately at 
visible to the naked eye There is something very | a stand, and finds heiself swallowed up in the nn- 
eiiguging to the famy, as well as to our reason, in mensity of the void that surrounds it: our reason 
the heatises of metals, mineials, plants, and meteois. can puisne a particle of matter through an infinite 
Hut when we survey the w hole earth at once, and variety of divisions; hut the fancy soon loses sight 
the seveial planets that lie within its neighbourhood, of it, and feels in itself a kind of chasm, that, wants 
we arc filled with a ph asing astonishment, to see so i to be filled with matter of a more sensible bulk. We 
many worlds, banging one above another, and can neithci widen nor contract the faculty to the 
>luhug round their axles in such an auuuing pomp dimensions of either extreme. The object is too 
ami solemnity. If, after this, we contemplate those big for our capacity, when we would comprehend 

wild* fields of ether, that reach in height as far us ! the eiicumfereneo of a world; aud dwindles into 

from Saturn to the fixed stars, and run abroad al- i nothing when we endeavour after the idea of an utom. 
most to an lulinilude. oui imagination finds its ca- I It is possible this defect of imagination may not 
pncity,filled with so immense a piospect, and puts ' be in the soul itself, but as it acts in conjunction 
itself upon the stretch to comprehend it. But if we ! with the body. Perhaps there may not he room in 
yet rise higher, and consider the fixed stars as so i the brain for such a variety of impressions, or the 

manv vast oceans of flame, that are each of them animal spirits tnay be incapable of figuring them in 

attended with a different set of planets, and still dis- such a manner as is necessary to excite so very 
cover new firmaments and new lights that are sunk huge or very miuute ideas, ilowever it be, we 
further into those unfathomable depths of ether, so nia y well suppose that,beings of a higher nature 
as not to be seen by the strongest of our telescopes, very much excel us in tins respect, as it is probable 
we arc lost iu such a labyrinth of suns and worlds, the soul of man will be infinitely more perfect herc- 
and confounded with the immensity and maguifi- j alter, in this faculty, as well as in all the rest; inso- 
eence of nature. I much that, perhaps, the imagination will be able to 

Nothing is more pleasant totlie fancy, than to en- keep pace with the understanding, and to form in 
laige itself by degrees, in its contemplation of the it*.df distinct ideas of all the different mode* and 
various proportions which its several objects bear to ' quantities of space.—0. 
each other, when it computes the bud) of man to the j 
bulk ef the whole earth, the earth to the circle it de. j 

Vide ed In folio. ' , r , [ 


And raise men's passions to what height they will 

Roscommon 
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PAPER XI. 

ON T1IF PLEASURES OF 7 HE IMAGINATION. 

CONTEN IS. 

How tho«e please Ihc imagination who treat of subject* ab¬ 
stracted from m.itler, by allusions taken from it What allu- 
anuib most pleasing to the imagination. Groat writers, how 
faulty in tins leaped Of the art of imagining In genetai 
The imagination capable of pain an well a» pleasure. In 
what degree the imagination Is capable cither of pain or 
pleasure 

Ignotis errare loots, igoota videro 

riumma g*ui(iebat, studio minuente laborem. 

Omd, Met. vt 201 

He sought fresh fountains in a foreign soil, 

f l he pleasure lessen'd the attending loll — Addison 

Tut pleasures of tho imagination are not wholly 
confined to such particular authors as are con¬ 
versant in material objects, lmt are often to he met 
with among the polite masters of morality, criticism, 
and other speculations abstracted from matter, who, 
though they do not directly treat of the visible paits 
of natuie, often draw from them their similitudes, 
metaphors, and allegories. By these allusions, a truth 
in the understanding is, as it weie, reflected hy the 
imagination; we are able to see something like 
colour and shape in a notion, and to discover a 
scheme of thoughts tiaeed out upon matter. And 
here the mind leceivos a great deal of satisfaction, 
and has two of its faculties gratified at the same 
time, while the fancy is busy in copying uftci the 
undeistanding, and transcribing ideas out of the 
intellectual world into the material. 

The great art of a writer shows itself in the choice 
of pleasing allusions, which are generally to be 
taken from the great or beautiful works of art or 
nature ; for, though whatever is new or uncommon 
is apt to delight the imagination, the duel design of 
an allusion being to illustrate and explain the pas¬ 
sages of an author, it should ho ahvav s boriow rul 
from what is more known and common than the 
passages which aie to bo explained. 

Allegone-, when well chosen, aie like so many 
tracks of light in a discomse, that make every thing 
about them dear anil beautiful. A noble metaphor, 
when it is placed to an advantage, casts a kind of 
glory round it, and darts a lustre through a whole 
sentence. These different kiuds of allusion are 
but so matiy different manners of similitude; and 
that they may please the imagination, the likeness 
ought to he very exact or very agreeable, as we love 
to see a picture where the rescinblanee is just, or 
the posture and air gineeful. But we often find 
eminent writers very faulty in this respect ■ great 
seholais arc apt to letch their comparisons and allu¬ 
sions from the sciences in which they are most 
conversant, so that a mau may ice the compass of 
their learning in a treatise on the most indifferent 
subject. I have read a discourse upon love, which 
none but a profound chymist could understand, and 
have heard many a sermon that should only have 
been preached befoic a congregation of Cartesians. 
On the contrary, your men of business usualiy.havc 
recomse to such instances as are too mean and 
fumihar. They are for drawing the reader into a 
game of rhesa or tennis, or for leading him frgm 
shop to shop, in the cunt of particular trades and 
employments. It is certain, there may be found 
sn infinite variety of very agreeable allusions m 
Poth these kinds; hut, for the generality, the most 
en'ertcinnig ones lie in the works of natuie, which 


are obvious to all capacities, and more delightful 
than what is to be found in arts and sciences. 

It is this talent of affecting the imagination that 
gives an embellishment to good sense, and makes 
one man’s compositions more agreeable than 
another’s. It sets off all willing* m general, but 
is the very life ami highest perfection of poetry. 
Where it shines in an eminent degri#, it has pre¬ 
served several poems for many ages, that have no¬ 
thing else to recommend them ; and where all the 
other beauties are present, the worjc appears dry 
and insipid, if this single one be wanting. It has 
something in it like creation. It bestows a kind 
cd existence, and draws up to the reader’s view 
several objects which are not he found in being 
It makes additions to nature, and gives a greater 
variety to find’s works. In a word, it is able to 
beautify and adorn the most illustrious scenes m 
the universe, or to fill the mind with more gloiious 
shows and appautions than can be found m any 
pait of it. 

We have now discovered tho several originals of 
those pleasures that gratify the fancy; and here, 
perhaps, it would not he very difficult to east uudei 
their proper heads those eontiary objects, which 
; are apt to fill it with distaste and tenor, for the 
imagination is as liable to pain as pleasure When 
the brain is hurt hy nnv accident, or the mind dis¬ 
ordered by dreams or sickness, the fancy is overrun 
with wild dismal ideas, and Icinfiocl with a thou 
sand hideous mousing of its own funning. 

Eumpintlnm veloti demeus virlel riptiin i Pimthrns. 

Ft soldo penumap, el cKipiicessc oslt ntleic l'hclnis: 

Apt A^nmcmmmms seems .upuius Orestes, 

Arm .Cam f.u Urns nulrnu m serpenhlms ulris 

• Cum flout, ultra cs(]iio Btfdeelin limine Dtrtr. 

Vmo. dii iv 4G0 

i 

take Pentiums, when distracted with Ids fear. 

Ho saw two suns and double T holies, appear, 

Oi mad OreMes, when Ins mother s ghust 
Full in tus face infernal ton hos to-1, 

And slim I hoi so thy locks ho shuns the si^ht, 

J lehrs nVi lhe upv hui pris'd wall mortal fri-tht, 

J 'J ho Punt'sml (he dear, and intmept Ins lliyiit 

Dryosw 

i There is not a sight in nature so mortifying as 
that of a distiacLed person, when his imagination is 
troubled, and his whole soul disordered and confused. 
Babylon in ruins is not so melancholy a spectacle. 
But to quit so disagreeable a subject, I shall only 
consider by way of conclusion, what an infinite 
advantage this faculty gives an Almighty Being 
over the soul of man, and how great a measure of 
happiness or miseiy vve ore capable of receiving 
from the imagination only. 

) We have already seen the influence that one 
man has over the fancy of another, and with what, 

{ case he conveys into it a variety of imagery, how 
great a power then may we suppose lodged in him, 
who knows all tho ways of affecting the imagination, 
who can infuse what ideas he pleases, and fill those 
ideas with tciror and delight to what degree he 
thinks fit 1 He can excite images in the mind with¬ 
out the help of words, and make scenes rise up 
before us, and seem present to the eye, without the 
assistance of bodies or exterior objects, lie can 
transport the imagination with such beautiful and 
glorious visions as cannot possibly enter into our 
present conceptions, or haunt it with such ghastly 
spectres and appautions as would make us hopo 
for annihilation, and think existetfeeno better than 
a curse. In short, he can so exquisitely ravish or 
tenure the soul through this single faculty, as might 
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suffice to make up the whole heaven or hell of any 
finite being. 

[This essay on the Pleasures of the Imagination 
having been published in separate papers, I shall 
conclude it with a table of the principal content* of 
each paper.*] 
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ll®o scrips; non otii abumlantia, sod amons eiga to 

Till. l'.l'I'IT 

1 have written tills, not out of the abundance of leisure, but ol 

my nflection towards you 

I no not know anything which gives greater 
disturbance to conversation, than the false notion 
some people have of raillery. It ought, ceitamly, 
to be the first point to be aimed at in society, to 
gum the good-will of those with whom you con¬ 
verse : the way to that is, to show you are well in¬ 
clined towards them. What then can be more 
absurd than to spt up for being extremely sharp 
and biting, as the teun is, in your expressions to 
your familiars? A man who has no good quality 
but courage, is in a veiy ill way towaids making 
an agreeable figure in the world, because that which 
he has superior to other people cannot be exerted 
without raising himself an enemy. Your gentle¬ 
man of a satmcal vein is in the like condition. To 
say a thing which perplexes the heart of him you 
speak to, or brings blushes into his face, is a degree 
of murder; and it is, J think, an unpardonable of. 
fence to show a man you do not care whether he is 
pleased or displeased. But will you not then take 
a jest?—Yes: but piay let it be a jest It is no 
jest to put me, who am so unhappy as to have an 
Utter aversion to speaking to more than one mail at 
a time, under a necessity to explain myself m much 
company, and reducing me to shame and deusion, 
except l perform what my infirmity of silence dis- 
aides me to do. 

Callisthenes has gieatwit, accompanied with that 
quality without who h a man can have no wit at all 
—a sound judgment. 1 his gentleman rallies the 
best of any man I know; for he foims his ridi¬ 
cule upon a circumstance which you aie in your 
heart not unwilling to grant him ; to wit, that you 
are guilty of an excess in something which is in it- 
*elf laudable. He very well understands what you 
would be, aud needs not fear your anger for de¬ 
claring you are a little too much that thing. The 
generous will bear being reproached as lavish, and 
the valiant as rash, without being provoked to re¬ 
sentment against their monitor. What has been 
I said to be a mark ot a good writer will fall in with 
j the character of a good companion. 'I'he good wn- 
: ter makes his reader better pleased with himself, 
and the agreeable man makes his friends enjoy 
themselves, rather than him, while he is in their 
company. Callisthenes docs this with inimitable 
pleasantry. He whispered a friend the other day, 
so as to be overbeard by a young officer who gave 
symptoms of cocking upon the company, “ That 
gentleman has very much of the air of a general 
: officer.” The youth immediately put on a composed 
behaviour, and behaved himself suitably to the con¬ 
ceptions he believed the company had of him. It is 
to be allowed that Callisthenes will make a man 
run into impeltnient relations to his own advantage, 

* These contents are printed all tocrlher in the original 
folio, ai the end ot No 421 , but are in lbi> edition arranged In 
their pioper places, and placed at the beginnings of the several 
pnpns, 


] and express the satisfaction he has in his own dear 
self, till he is very ridiculous; but in tins case the 
man is made a fool by his own consent, and not 
exposed as such whether he wall or no. I take it, 
therefore, that, to make laillcry agreeable, a man 
must cither not know he is rallied or think never 
the worse of himself if he sees he is. 

Aietus is of a quite contrary genius, and is more 
geneially admired than Callisthenes, but not with 
justice. Aeetus has no regard to the gaodcsty ot 
weakness of the person lie rallies; but if his qua¬ 
lity or humility gives him any superiority to the 
man he would fall upon, he has no mercy in making 
thp onset. He can be pleased to see his best friend 
out of countenance, while the laugh i« loud in his 
own applause. His raillery always puts the com¬ 
pany into little divisions and separate interests, 
'while that of Callisthenes cements it, and makes 
j every mail not only better pleased wilh hnnseli, but 
also with all the test in the convcisation. 

To rally well, it is absolutely necessary that 
kindness must run through all you say ; and you 
must ever preserve the character of a friend to sup¬ 
port your pretensions to be free with a man. Aeetus 
ought to he banished human society, because he 
raises Jus mirth upon giving pain to the person 
upon whom ho is pleasant. Nothing but the male¬ 
volence which is too general towaids those who 
excel could make his company tolerated ; but they 
with whom lie converses are sure to see some man 
sacrificed wherexei lie is admitted; and all the 
credit he has for wit, is owing to the gratification 
it gives to other men's ill-nature 

Minutius has a wit that conciliates a man’s love, 
at the same time that it is exerted against his taults 
He has an ait of keeping the peisun he lallics in 
countenance, by insinuating that he himself is guilty 
of the same imperfection. This he dues with so 
much addi css, that lie seems rather to bewail him¬ 
self, than fall upon his friend. 

It is really monstrous to see how unaccountably it 
prevails among men to take the libeity of displeasing 
eaiholluT. One would think sometimes that the 
contention is who shall he most disagreeable. Allu¬ 
sions to past tollies, hints which revue what a man 
has a mind to forget for ever, and deserves that all 
the rest of the world should, arc commonly brought 
forth even in company of men of distinction. They 
do not thrust with the skill of fencers, but cut up 
with the barbarity of butchers. It is, niothinks, 
below the character of men of humanity and good- 
manners to be capable of mirth while there is any 
of the company in pain and disorder. They who 
have the true taste of conversation, enjoy them¬ 
selves in a communication of each other’s excel¬ 
lencies, and not in a triumph over their nupeifec- 
tions. ForliUB would have been reckoned a wit, if 
there had never been a fool in the world; he wants 
not foils to be a beauty, but has that natural plea¬ 
sure in observing perfection ill others, that his own 
faults are oveilooked out of gratitude by all Ins 
acquaintance. 

After these several characters of men who sue 
coed or fail in raillery, it may not be amiss to re 
fleet a little further what one takes to bo the most 
agreeable kind of it; and that to me appears wheu 
the satire is directed against vice, with an air of 
contempt of the fault, but no ill-will to the criminal, 
Mr. Congreve's Doris is a master-piece in this 
kind It is the character of a woman utterly aban¬ 
doned ; but her impudence, by tb® finest piece of 
raillery, is made only generosity ;— 
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Peculiar therefore is her way, 

Whcthei by nature taught 
I shall not undertake to say, 

Or by experience bought; 

But who o'ernight obtain'd her grace 
She can next day disown, 

And stare U|>on the strange man's face, 
As one she ne'er had known. 

So well she can the truth disguise, 
Such artful wonder frame, 

The lover or distrusts hts eyes, 

Or thinks 'tvvas all a dream 

Some censure this as lewd or low. 
Who are to bounty blind. 

For to forget wh.it wo bestow 
Bespeaks a noble mind. 

T. 
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-Nupcr uloneus—H or. 3 Od.xxvi 1 

Once fit myself. 

I i ook upon myself as a kind of guardian to the 
; fair, and ant always watchful to observe any thing 
| which com eins their interest. The present paper 
shall he employed in the service ofatery fine young 
| woman ; and the admonitions 1 give her may not 
be umtselul to the test of the sex. Glonana shall 
i be the name of the heroiue m to-day’s entertain¬ 
ment, and when 1 have told you that she is rich, 
wilty, young, and beautiful, you will believe she 
does not want adiinieis. She has had since she 
j fame to town about twenty-fire of those loveis who 
; make their addresses by way of jointure and settlc- 
j meet • these coiue and go with gieat indifference on 
both sides; and us beauteous as she is, a lute m a deed 
has had exception enough against if, to outweigh 
the lustre of her eyes, the readiness of her under¬ 
standing, and the merit of her general diameter. 

1 Rut among the crowd of such cool adoteis, she has 
| two who are vety assiduous in their attendance. 
'There is something so extraordinary and aitful in 
their manner of application, that i timik it but com¬ 
mon justice to alaun hoi in it. I have done it in 
the following lettei — 

“ Madam, 

“ I have for some time taken notice of two gen¬ 
tlemen who attend you in all public places, both of 
whom have also easy access to you at your lOtvn 
house. But the matter is adjusted between them; 
and Damon, who so passionately addresses you, has 
j no design upon you ; but Strephon, who seems to be 
j indifferent to you, is the man who is, as they have 
I settled it, to have you. The plot was laid over a 
| bottle of wine ; and Strephon, when he first thought 
| of you, proposed to Damon to be his rival. The 
j munner of his breaking of it to him, I was so placed 
| at a taveru, that 1 could not avoid hearing. ‘ Da- 
| mon,’ said he, with a deep sigh, ‘ l have long lan¬ 
guished for that miracle of beauty, Gloriana : and 
if you will be very steadfastly my rival, I shall cer¬ 
tainly obtain her. Do not,’ continued he, ‘ be 
offended at this overture ; for I go upon the know¬ 
ledge of the temper of the woman, rather than any 
vanity that 1 should profit by an opposition of your 
pretensions to those of yernr humble servant.* Glo- 
riana has very good sense, a quick relish of the sa¬ 
tisfactions of life, and will not give herself, as^hc 
crowd of women do, to the arms of a mall to whom 
she is indiffeieiit. As she is a sensible woman, ex¬ 
pressions of rapture and adoration will not move her 
neither. but he that has her must be the object of 
j Lor desire, not her pity. The way to this end 1 


take to be, that a man’s general conduct should be 
agreeable, without addressing in particular to the 
woman he loves. Now, Sir, if you will be so kind 
as to sigh and die for Gloriana, I will carry' it with 
great respicL towards hur, but seem void of any 
thoughts as a lover. By this means l shall be in 
the most amiable light of which l am capable ; I 
shall be received with freedom, you with reserve.’ 
Damon, who has himself uo designs of marriage at 
all, easily fell into the scheme; and you may ob¬ 
serve, that wherever you are, Damon appears also. 
You sec ho canies on an unaffected exactness in hn 
dress and manner, and stnvcs always to he the very 
contrary of Strephon. They have already suc¬ 
ceeded so far, that yuur eyes are ever in search of 
Sttephon, and turn themsclvesof course from Damon. 
'They meet and compare notes upon yom carnage; 
and the letter which was brought to you the other j 
day was a contrivance to remark your resentment. 
When you saw the billet subscribed Damon, and 
turned away with a scornful air, and cried ‘ imper¬ 
tinence!’ you gave hopes to him that shuns you, 
without moitifjiug him that languishes for you. 

“ What I am concerned for. Madam, is, that in 
the disposal of your heart you should know what you 
are doing, and examine it befure it is lost. Strephon 
contradicts you in discourse with the civility of one 
who has a value for you, lmt gives up nothing like 
one that loves you. Tins seeming unconcern gives 
lus behaviour the advantage of sincerity, and in¬ 
sensibly obtains your good opinion by appealing 
disinterested m the purchase of it. It you watch 
these correspondents heieufter, you will find that 
Strephon makes his visit of civility immediately after 
Damon has tired you with one of love. Though you 
nrf very discreet, you will find it no easy matter to 
escape the toils so well laid . as, when one studies 
to be disagreeable in passion, the other to be pleasing 
without it. All the turns of your temper are care¬ 
fully watched, and their quick aud faithful intelli¬ 
gence gives your lovers iitesislible advantage. You 
will please, Madam, to he upnu your guard, and 
take all the lieeessaiy precautions against one who 
is amiable to you befoic you kuotv he is enamoured, 

“ 1 am, Madam, your most obedient Servant.” 

Strephon makes great progress tn this lady’s good 
graces; for most women being actuated by some 
little spirit of pride and coutiadiction, ho has the 
good effects of both those motives by tills covert way 
of courtship. He received a message yesterday from 
Damon in the following words, superscribed “ With 
speed.” 

“ All goes well: she is very angry at me, and I 
dare say hates me in earnest It is a good time to 
visit. “ Yours.’’ 

The comparison of Strephon’s guievV to Damon’s 
langmshmcnt strikes her imagination with a pros¬ 
pect of very agreeable hours with such a man as the 
former, and abhorrence of the insipid prospect with 
one like the latter. To know when a lady is dis¬ 
pleased with another, is to know the best time of 
odvancing yourself. This method of two persons 
playing into each other’s hand is so dangerous, that 
I cannot tolf how a woman could be able to with¬ 
stand such a siege. The condition of Gloriana I am 
afraid is nretuevnble; for Strephon has had so 
many opportunities of pleasing without suspicion, 
that all which is left for her to do is to bring him, 
uow she is advised, to an explanation of his passion, 
and beginning again, if she cat, conquer the kind 
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sentiments she has already conceived for him. 
When one shows himself a creature to be avoided, 
the other proper to be lied to for succour, they have 
the whole woman between them, and can occasion¬ 
ally rebound her love and hatred from one to the 
other, in such a manner as to keep her at a distance 
from all the rest of the woild, and cast lots for the 
conquest. 

N. B. I have many other secrets which concern 
the empire of love; but I consider, that, while I 
alarm my women, 1 instruct my men,—T. 

No. 421.] MONDAY, JULY 7, 1712. 

Est Ulubns, animus si tc non deficit fl'quus. 

IIur I Ep xi 30 

’TIs not the place disgust or pleasure brings ■ 

From our own mind uui s.UisI.kUoii spiuigs 

“ 51i;. Speciaiok, London, June 24. 

“ A man who lias it in his power to chuo.sc his 
owu company, would ccitainly be much to blame, 
should he not, to the best of his judgment, take siuh 
as are of a temper most suitable to his own; and 
wheie that choice is wanting, or where a man is 
mistaken in his choice, and yet nndci a necessity of 
continuing in the same company, it will certainly 
be his interest to cany lnms'df as easily as possible. 

“ Ill this I am Sensible I do but lepe.it wliat has 
been said a thousand times, at which, however, I 
j think nobody has any title to take exception, hut 
they who never failed to put this in practice. Not 
j tome any longer preface, this being the reason of 
I tlie year in which groat numheis of all sorts of 
people retue from this place of business and plca- 
I sure to country solitude, I think it not inipmper,to 
advise them to take with them as great a stock of 
good humour as they can ; foi though a country liI p 
I is described as the most pleasant of all othetR, and 
though it may in truth be so, yet it is su only to 
those who know h>w to enjoy leisuie and rrtiicment 

“ As tor those who cannot live without the ion 
i staut helps of business or company, lot them con¬ 
sider, that in the country thcio is no Exchange, 
there are no playhouses, no variety ot enffeo-huusi s, 
nor many of those other amusements which slivc 
I here as so many rebels fioin the repeated occur- : 
i renccs in their own families; hut that there the 
greatest part of their tune must be spent within them¬ 
selves, and consequently it behoves them to consider 
how agreeable it will he to them before they leave 
this dear town. 

[ “ I remember. Mi. Spectator, we were very well 

entertained last year, with the advices you gave us 
j fiom Su Roger’s country-seat; which I the lather! 

| mention, because it is almost impossible not to live 
! pleasantly, where the mastei of a family is siuh, a 
one as you there describe your friend, who cannot 
therefore (I mean as to his domestic chai actor) be 
too often recommended to the imitation of others. 
How amiable is that affability and benevolence with 
which he treats his neighbours, and every one, even 
the meanest of his own family ! and yet how seldom 
mutated! Instead of which we commonly meet 
with ill-natured expostulations, noise, and eludings 
— And this I hinted, because llic humour and His- 
| position ol the head is what chiefly influences all 
j the nthci pails of a family, 

“ An <ign cmeiit and kind i orrespondonce between 
J It'ends and u pi,untwine is the gn-atest pleasure of i 
hfe. Hus is an undoubted truth, ami yet any man | 

1 wan judges It uni the pmctico of the world will le j 


almost persuaded to believe the contrary ; for how 
can we suppose people should be so industrious to 
make themselves uneasy ? What can engage them 
to entertain and foment jealousies of one autithcr 
upon every the least occasion ? Yet so it is, there 
arc people who (as it should seem) delight in being 
troublesome and vexatious, who (as Tully speaks) 
mud sunt alacntata ad litigandum, ‘ have a certain 
clieeifulness in wrangling.’ And thus it happens, 
that there are very few families in which there are 
not feuds and animosities, though it is wvery one’s 
interest, theic more particularly, to avoid them, be¬ 
cause there (as I would willingly hope) no one gives 
another uneasiness without feeling some share of it. 
—lint I am gone beyond what I designed, and had 
almost forgot what I chiefly proposed; which was, 
barely to tell you how hardly we, who pass most of 
our time in town, dispense with a long vacation in 
the country ; how uneasy we grow to ourselves, and 
to one another, when our conversation is confined , 
insomuch that, by Michaelmas, it is odds but we 
come to downright squabbling, and make as free 
with one another to our laces as wc do wilh the rest 
of the woild behind their hacks. After I have told 
you tins, I am to desire that you wouklnow and then 
give us a lesson of good-humour, a lanulv-pieiT, 
which, si tun vve aie all very fond of’ you, I hope may 
have some influence upon us. 

‘‘ Aftei these plain observations, give me leave to 
give you a hint of what a set of company of my ac¬ 
quaintance, who arc now gone into the country, and 
have the use of an absent nobleman’s teat, have 
settled among themselves, to avoid the inconve¬ 
niences above mentioned. They arc a collection of 
ten or twelve, of the same good inclination towards 
each other, but of very different talents and inclina¬ 
tions ; from hence they hope that the variety of their 
tempers will only create variety of pleasures. But 
ns there always will arise, among the same people, ) 
eithei for want of diversity of objects, or the like j 
causes, a ceitain satiety, which may grow into dl- 
humour or discontent, there is a large wing of the 
house which ihcv design to employ in the nature of 
an infirmary. Whoever says a peevish flung, or 
arts any thing which betiays a sourness or indispo¬ 
sition to company, is immediately to be conveyed to 
his chambeis in the infirmary ; from whence he is 
not to he relieved, till by his manner of submission, 
and the sentiments exploited in his petition for that 
puipose, ho appears to the majonty of the company 
to he again fit for society. You are to understand, 
that all ill-natured words or uneasy gestures are 
sufficient cause for banishment; speaking impa¬ 
tiently to servants, making a tnai; lepeat what he 
say§, or any thing that betrays inattention or dis- 
humour, are also criminal without reprieve. But it 
is provided, that whoever observes the ill-uaturcil 
fit coming upon himself, and voluntauly retires, 
shall be received at his return from the itifirmaiy 
with the highest marks of esteem. By these and 
other wholesome methods, it is expected that, if they 
cannot cure one another, yet at least they have 
taken care that the ill-humour of one shall not be 
troublesome to the rest of the company. There are 
manv 1 other rules which the society have established 
for tlie preservation of their ease and tranquillity, 
the effects of which, with the incidents that arise 
anfting them, shall be communicated to you from 
time to tunc, for the public, good, by 

“ Sir, youi most humble Servant, 

T. " H O. 


i 
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No. 425.] TUESDAY, JULY 8, 1712. 

Fngoru mitoscunl Zephyns; vcr preterit atstas 
Interitura, annul 

Pomifer autamnus frtiges cfTudont, et mox 

Bfuma recurrit liters —Hon. 4 Od vit. 9 
The cold grows soft with western gales, 

The summer over spring prevails, 

But yields to autumn's fruitful ram, 

As this to winter storms and hails; 

Each loss the hasting moon repairs again 

Sia W TenrLi 

“ Mk. Spectator, 

11 Thkhk is hardly any thing gives ine a more 
sensible delight than the enjoyment of a cool still 
evening after the uneasiness of a hot sultry day. 
Such a ono I passed not long ago, which made me 
rejoice wheu the hour was come for the sun to set, 
lliat I might enjoy the freshness of tho evening in 
my gatden, which thou affords me the pleasantest 
hours I pass in the whole four-and-tweuty. I im¬ 
mediately rose from my couch, and went down into 
it. You descend at first by twelve stone steps into 
,i large square divided into four grass-plots, in each 
of which is a statue of white marble. This is sepa- 
i iteil from n largo parterre by a low wall ; and from 
thence, through a pair of iron gates, you are led 
i tto a long Ino.ul walk of the finest tnrf, seton each 
ide with tall yews, and on either hand bordered by 
i canal, which on the right divides the walk from a 
wilderness parted into a variety of alleys and arboms, 
and on the left from a kind of amphitheatre, whuh 
is the receptacle of a groat number of oranges and 
myrtles. The moon shone bright, and seemed then 
most agreeably to supply the place of the sun, 
obliging me with as much light as was necessary to 
discover a thousand pleasing objects, and at the same 
time divested of all power of heat. The reflection 
of it in the water, the fanning of the wind rustling 
oil the leaves, the singing of the thrush and night¬ 
ingale, and the coolness of the walks, all conspired 
to make me lay aside all displeasing thuughts, and 
brought me into such a tranquillity of mind, as is, I 
believe, the next happiness to I hat of hereafter. In 
this sweet retirement I naturally fell into the repe- 
tiuon of some lines out of a poem of Milton’s, which 
be entitles II Penscruso, the ideas or which were 
esqm-itely suited to my present wanderings of 
thought. 

Sweet bird ’ that sliumist the noise of folly, 

Mo'-t inusic.il ’ most melancholy 1 
Tlive, ilianutress, ofl, tho woods among, 

1 woo to hear lity ev'inm> song . 

And musing tliee I walk unseen 
On tile dry smooth-shaven green. 

'1 o behold tho wand’ring moon, 
ltuling near her highest noon , 

Like one Unit hath been led astray 
Through tho heaven's wide pathless way 
And oft, os if her head she bow’d. 

Stooping through a fleecy cloud 

Then let some strange mysterious dream 
Wave with its wings in airy stream, 

£ Of lively portraiture diiplay’d 

Softly on my eyelids laid! 

And, as f wake, sweet mumc breath# 

Above, about, or underneath, 

Sent by spirits to mortals' good, 

Or the unseen genius of the wood. 

“ l reflected tlieu upon the sweet vicissitude* of 
night and day, on the charming disposition of the 
seasons, and their return again in a perpetual circle^ 
and oh ! said I, that I could from these mv declining 
years return again tu my first spring of youth and 
vigour; b it that, alas 1 is impossible ! all that re¬ 
mains within my power is to soften the incon¬ 
venience!, l feel, with an easy contented mind, and 
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tho enjoyment of such delights as this solitude 
affords me. In this thought, I sat me down on a 
bank of flowers, and dropped into a slumber, which, 
whether it were the effect of fumes and vapours, or 
my present thoughts, I know not; but methougbt 
the genius of the garden stood before me, and intro¬ 
duced into the walk where I lay this drama and dif¬ 
ferent scenes of tho revolution of the year, which 
whilst I then bew, even in tny dream, I resolved to 
write down, and send to the Spectator:— 

“ The first person whom I saw advancing to¬ 
wards me was a youth of a most beautiful air and 
shape, though he seemed not yet arrived at that 
exact proportion and symmetry of parts which a 
little more time would have given him ; but, how. 
ever, there was such a bloom in his countenance, 
such satisfaction and joy, that I thought it the most 
desirable form that I had overseen. He was clothed 
in a flowing mantle of green silk, interwoven with 
flow ers he had a chaplet of roses on hts head, and 
a narcissus m his hand; primroses and violets 
sprang up under hts feet, and all nature was cheered 
at his approach. Flora was on one hand, aud Ver- 
tumnus on the other, in a robe of changeable silk. 
After this, I was surprised to see the moon-beams 
reflected with a sudden glare from armour, and to 
see a man completely armed advancing with his 
sword drawn. I was soon informed by the geums 
it was Mars, who had long nsutped a place among 
the attendants of the Spring. IIo made way fot a 
softer appearance. It was Venus, without any 
ornament but her own beauties, not so much as her 
own cestus, with which she had encompassed a 
globe, which she held in her right hand, and in her 
left hand she had a sceptre of gold. Attei her, fol¬ 
lowed the Graces, with their arms entwined within 
one another ; their girdles were loosed, and they 
moved to the sound of soft music, striking the 
ground alternately with their feet. Then came up 
the three Months which belong to this Boaaon. As 
March advanced towards me, there was, methought, 
in Ins look a louring roughness, which ill befitted a 
month which was ranked in so soft a season; but 
as he came forwards, his features became insensibly 
more mild and gentle ; he smoothed his brow, and 
looked with so sweet a countenance, that I could 
not not but lament his departure, though he made 
way for April. He appeared in the greatest gaiety 
imaginable, and had a thousand pleasures to attend 
him; Ins look was frequently clouded, but imme¬ 
diately returned to its fust composure, and re¬ 
mained fixed in a smile. Then came May, attended 
by Cupid, with his bow strung, and in a posture to 
let fly an arrow. as he passed by, methought I 
heard a confused noise of soft complaints, gentle 
ecstasies, arid tender sighs of lovers ; vows of con¬ 
stancy, and as many complainings of perfidiousness : 
all which the winds wafted away as soon as they 
had reached my hearing. After these, I saw a 
man advance in the full prime and vigour of his 
age; his complexion was sanguine and ruddy, his 
hair black, and fell down in beautiful ringlets be¬ 
neath his shoulders ; a mantle of hair-coloured silk 
hung loosely upon him: he advanced with a hasty 
step after the Spring, and sought out the shade aud 
cool fountains which played in the garden. Ho was 
particularly well pleased when a troop of Zephyrs 
fanned him vuih their wings, lie had two compa¬ 
nions who walked on each side, that made him ap¬ 
pear the most agreeable: the one was Aurora with 
fingers of roses, and her feel dewy, attired in gray; 
tho other was Vesper, in a robe of arure beset With 
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drops of gold, whose breath he caught whilst it 
passed over a bundle of houey-suekles and lube- 
roses which he held in his hand. Pan and Ceres 
followed them with four reapers, who danced a 
niorrice to the sound of oaten pipos and cymbals. 
Then came the attendant Months. June retained 
still some small likeness of the Spring; but the 
other two seemed to step with a less vigorous tread, 
especially August, who seemed almoBt to faint, 
whilst for half the steps betook, the dog-star levelled 
his rays full at his head. They passed on, and made 
way for a person that seemed to bend a little under 
the weight of years; his beard and hair, which were 
full grown, were composed of an equal number of 
black and gray; he wore a robe which he had girt 
round him, of a yellowish cast, not unlike the colour 
of fallen leaves, which he walked upon. I thought 
he hardly made amends for expelling the furegomg 
scene by the large quantity of fruits which he bore 
in his hands. Plenty walked by lus side with a 
healthy fre«h countenance, pouring out fitun a horn 
all the various products of the year. Pomona fol¬ 
lowed with a glass of cider in her hand, with Bac¬ 
chus in a chaiiot drawn bv tigers, accompanied by 
j a whole troop of satyrs, fauns, and syIvans Sop- 
j temher, who came next, seemed in his looks to pro¬ 
mise anew Spring, and wore the lively of those 
I .months. The succeeding month was all soiled with 
! the juice of grapes, as if he had just come from the 
! wiuc-prcss. November, though he was m tins di- I 
j vision, yet, by the many stops he made, seemed j 
j rathei luclined to the Winter, which followed close 
! at his heels. He advanced in the shape of an old 
! man m the extremity of age ; the hair he had was 
so very white, it seemed a real snow; his eyes weie 
red and piercing, and his beaid hung with a great 
quantity of icicles; he was wrapped up in furs, but 
yet se pinched with excess nt cold, that his limbs 
were all contracted, aud his body bent to the ground, 
so that lie coulrt not have supported himself had it 
not been for Gomus, the god of revels, and Neces¬ 
sity, the mother of Fate, who sustained him on each 
side. The shape and mantle of Comas was one of 
the things that most surprised me. as he advanced 
towards me, his countenance seemed the most de¬ 
sirable I had ever seen. On the fore part of his 
mantle was pictured joy, delight, and satisfaction, 
with a thousand emblems of merriment, and jests 
with faces looking two ways at once; hut as lie 
passed from me I was amazed at a shape so little 
correspondent to his face; his head was bald, and 
1 all the rest of his limbs appeared old and defoifned. 
On the hinder part of his mantie was represented 
Murder* with dishevelled hair and a dagger all 
bloody, Anger in a robe of scarlet, and Suspicion 
squinting with both eyes; hut above all, the most 
conspicuous was the battle of the Lapithm and*the 
(leutarns. I detested so hideous a shape, and j 
turned my eyes upon Satin n, who was stealing | 
away behind him, with a scythe in one hand and an 
horn-glass in the other, unobserved. Behind Ne¬ 
cessity was Vesta, the goddess of fire, with a lamp 
which was perpetually supplied with oil, and whose 
flame was eternal. She cheered the ragged brow : 
of Necessity, and warmed her so far as almost to 
make her assume the features und likeness of Choice. ' 
December, January, and February, passed on alter 
the rest, all tu furs ; there was little distinction to 
be made amoug«t them , and they were only more or 


• llio English an* branded, perhaps urij.iilly wilh being i 
anuicieii to suicide about this tune o* lie. jeer 


less displeasing, as they discovered more or less 
haste towards the grateful return of Spring.”—Z. 
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—-.Quid non morlalia pectora cogis, 

Aurl sacra fames ?—V mo A'.n ill 56. 

O cursed hunger of pernicious gold ! 

What bands of faith can impious lucre hold —Drydim 

A very agreeable friend of mine, th^ other day, 
carrying mein hiscoath into the country to dinner, 
fell into discourse concerning the “ care of parents 
due to their children,” aud the “ piety of children 
towards their parents.” He was reflecting upon 
the succession of particular virtues and qualities 
there might be pieservcd from one generation to 
another, if these icgards were reciprocally hold in 
veneration ; hut as he never fails to mix an air of 
mirth and gooil-humour with his good sense and 
reasomug, he entered into the following relation :— 

“I will not he confident in what century, or under 
what reign it happened, that this want of mutual 
confidence and light understanding between father 
and son was fatal to the family oi the Valentines in 
Germany. Basilius Valentinus was a person who 
had armed at the utmost pel faction m the hermetic 
ait. and initiated his soil Alexandnnus in the same 
mysteries , hut, as sou know they are nut to he at¬ 
tained hut by the painful, the pious, the chaste, and 
pure of heait, Basilius dpi not open to him, be¬ 
cause of his youth, and the deviations too natural 
to it, the greatest -eeiets of winch lie was mastci, 
a» well knowing that the operation would fail in j 
the hands of a man so liable to mors in life ns ! 
Alexandrians. But believing, from a certain nulls- j 
position of mind .is well as body, his dissolution was 
diuwing nigh, he called Alexandnnus to him, and 
as he lay on a couch, over-agauist winch his son 
was seated, and prepared by sending out servants 
one after another, and admonition to examine that 
no one overheard them, he revealed the most impor¬ 
tant of his secrets with the solemnity and language 
of an adept. ‘ My son,' said he, ‘ many have been 
the watchings, long the lucubrations, constant the 
I lahouis of thy father, not only to gain u great and 
plentiful estate to lus posterity, but also to take care 
that he should have no posterity. Be not amazed, 
l my child : I do not mean that thou shalt he taken 
I from me, hut that I will never leave thee, and con¬ 
sequently cannot be said to have posterity. Behold, 

; my dearest Alexandrinus, the efl'cct of what was 
propagated m nine months. We arc not to contra¬ 
dict Nature, but to follow and to help her; just as 
long as an infant is in the womb of its parent, so 
long are these medicines of revivification in pre¬ 
paring. Observe tins small phial and this little 
alliput—-in this an unguent, in the other a liquor, 
n thesp, my child, are collected such powers, as 
shall revive the springs of life when they are yet butg 
just ceased, aud give new strength, new spmts, and, 
in a word, wholly icstore all the organs and tenues 
of the human body to as great a duration as it had 
before enjoyed from its birth to the day of the ap¬ 
plication of these my medicines. But, my beloved 
son, care must be taken to apply them within ten 
hours after the breath is out of the body, while yet 
tie clay is warm with its late life, and yet capable 
of resuscitation. 1 find my frame grown crazy with 
perpetual toil and meditation; and I conjure jou, 
as soon as I am dead, to anoint me with this un- 
gucul ; ami when con see me beg,in to move, pour 
into my lips this inestimable liquor, else the forci 
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of tho ointment will be ineffectual. By this means 
you will give me life as I have you, and we will 
from that hour mutually lay aside the authority of 
having bestowed life on each other, live as brethren, 
and prepare new medicines against such another 
period of time as will demand another application of 
the same restoratives.’ In a few days after these 
wonderful ingiedients were delivered to Alexandn- 
nus, Basihus departed this life. But such was the 
pious sorrow of the son at the loss of so excellent a 
father, and the first transports of grief had so wholly 
disabled him from all manner of business, that he 
nover thought of the medicines till the lime to which 
his father had limited their efficacy was expired. To 
tell the truth, Alexandnnus was a man of wit and 
pleasure, aud considered his futher had lived out his 
natuial time; Ins life was long ami uniform, suit¬ 
able to the regularity of it; but that he himself, 
poor sinner, wanted a new life, to repent of a very 
bad one hitherto, and, in the examination of his 
heart, resolved to go on as he did with this natural 
being of his, but to repent very faithfully, and spend 
very piously the life to which he should bo restored 
by application of these raiities, when tune should 
come, to his own person. 

“ It has been observed, that Providence frequently 
punishes the self-love of men, who would do immo¬ 
derately for their own ofTspung, with elnUlien very 
much below their characters and qualifications; ni- 
somuch that they only tiunsmit their names to he 
borne by those who give daily proofs of the vanity 
of the labour and ambition of their piogemfors. 

“ It happened thus in the family of Basihus; for 
Alexaudrinus began to enjoy lus ample fortune in all 
tlieextremitiesol'hou-seholdexpense, furniture, and in¬ 
solent equipage ; and this he pursued till the day of 
his own depaitinc began, as lie grew sensible, to ap¬ 
proach. As Basihus was punished with a son very 
unlike him, Alexandnnus was visited with one of 
ins own disposition. It is natural that ill nun should 
be suspicious, and Alexandnnus, besides the jea¬ 
lousy, had proofs of the viuous disposition of his 
son Reiialus, for that was his name. 

“ Alexandnnus, as I observed, having very good 
reasons for thinking it uusafe to trust the ten] seciet 
ot lus phial ami gallipot to any man living, pro¬ 
jected to make sure work, and hope for his success 
depending from the avarice, not the bounty of his 
beuefactoi. 

“ With this thought he called Itenatus to his 
bed-side, and bespoke him in the most pathetic ges¬ 
ture and accent. ‘ As much, my son, as you have 
been addicted to vanity aud pleasure, as I also have 
been before you,* you nor I could escape the famu 
or the good effects of the profound knowledge of our ‘ 
progenitor, the renowned Basihus. IIis symbol is 
very well known to Jhe philosophic world; and I , 
shall never forget the venerable air of his counte- 
nance, when he Jot mo into the profound mysteries ' 
of the smaragdine table of Hermes. “ It is tine,” 
said he, “ and far removed from all colour of de- 1 
irit, that which is inferior is like that which is su- 
peuoi, by whuh are acquned and perfei ted all the , 
miracles of a certain work. The father is the«un, 
the mother the moon, the wind is in the womb, the , 
earth is the nurse of it, and mother of .ill perlee- | 
tion. All this must be leccivcd with modesty anti 
wisdom.” The chymical people carry, ill all their ■ 
jargon, a whimsical sort of piety which is ordinary 
with great lovers of money, and is no more but de- 

• The word *' licilli.'i seems omitted hem. though it is not 
In theminitial publication in lolio, win the edit uitJvo. of 1712. 


ceiving themselves, that their regularity and strict¬ 
ness of manners, for the ends of this world, ha* 
some affinity to the innoceuce of heart which must 
recommend them to the next.’ Renatus wondered 
to hear his father talk so like an adept, and with 
SUch a mixture of piety; while Alexkudrilins, ob¬ 
serving his attention fixed, proceeded. ‘ This phial, 
child, and this little earthen pot, will add to thy es¬ 
tate so much as to make thee the richest man in the 
Herman empire. I am going to my long home, but 
shall not return to common dust.’ Then he re¬ 
sumed a countenance of alacrity, aud told him, that 
if within an hour after his death he anointed hia 
whole body, and poured down his throat that liquor 
which he had fiom old Basihus, the corpse would bo 
converted into pure gold. 1 wilt not pretend to ex¬ 
press to you the unfeigned tenderness that passed 
between these two extraordinary persons ; but if the 
father recommended the care of his remains with 
vehemence and affection, the son was not behind¬ 
hand in professing that he would not cut the least 
bit off him, but upon the utmost extremity, or to pro¬ 
vide for his younger brothers and sisters. 

“ Well, Alexundrinus died, ami the heir of his 
body (as our term is) could not forbear, in the wan- 
tonness of his heart, to measure the length and 
breadth of lus beloved father, and cast up the en¬ 
suing value of him before he proceeded to operation. 
When he knew the immense reward of his pains, 
he began the woik : hut lo ! when he had anointed 
the corpse all over, and began to apply the liquor, 
the body stirred, anil Renatus, m a flight, broke 
the phial.”—T. 


No. 427.] THURSDAY, JULY 10, 1712. 

Quantum a rerun) turpiludine nbes. taiituin te a veihutuin li¬ 
bel tate sej ungas—'Ivi.c. 

We should he as carotid of our words as our actions , and .ts 
fur from speaking as from doing ill 

It is a ccrtuin sign of an ill heart to be inclined 
to datamation. They who are harmless and inno¬ 
cent can have no gratification that way ; but it ever 
aiises fiom a neglect of what is laudable in a man’s 
self, and an impatience of seeing it in another. 
Klse why should vntue provoke? Why should 
beauty displease m such a degree, that a man given 
to scandal never lets the mention of either pass by 
him, without offering something to the diminution 
of it > A lady the other day nt a visit, being at¬ 
tacked somewhat rudely by one whose own character 
has been very roughly treated, answered a great 
deal of heat aud intemperance very calmly, “ Good 
madam, spare me, who am none of your match ; I 
speak ill of nobody, aud it is a new thing to me to 
be i]l spoken of.” Little minds think fume consists 
in the number of votes they have on their side 
among the multitude, whereas it is really the inse- 
puiable follower of good an,; worthy actions. Fame 
is as natural a follower of merit, as a shadow is of a 
hotly. It is true, when crowds pres* upon you, this 
shadow cannot be seen ; but when they separate 
from around you, it will again appear. The lazy, 
the idle, and the froward, are the persons who aie 
most pleased with the little tales which pass about 
the town to the disadvantage of the rest of the world. 
Were it not for the pleasure of speaking iil, there 
are numbers of people who.nre.tOo la/y to go out of 
their own houses, and too ill-natured to open their 
lips in conveisation. It was not a little diverting 
the other day to observe a lady icadmg a post letter, 
ami at these nurds, “ After all her airs, h« has 
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heard some story or other, and the match is broke 
off;” give orders in the midst of her reading, “ Put 
to the horses.” That a young woman of merit has 
missed an advantageous settlement was news not to 
he delayed, lest somebody else should have given 
her malicious acquaintance that satisfaction before 
her. The unwillingness to receive good tidings is 
a quality as iuseparable from a scandal-bearer, as 
the readiness to divulge bad. But, alas! how 
wretchedly low and contemptible is that state of 
mind, that cannot be pleased but by what is the sub¬ 
let of lamentation. This temper has ever been, 
in the highest degree, odious to gallant spirits. The 
Persian soldier, who was heard reviling Alexander 
the Great, was well admonished by his officer, “ Sir, 
you are paid to fight against Alexander, and not to 
rail at him.” 

Cicero, in one of his pleadings, defending his 
client from general scandal, says very handsomely, 
and with much reason, “ 'I'lieie are many who have 
paiticular engagements to the prosecutor; theic are 
many who are known to have ill-will to him for 
ivhoui I appeal ; there aie many who are naturally 
addicted to defamation, and envious ol any good to 
any man who mav have contiibuled to spread re- 
jioi ts of this kmd for nothing is «o swift as scandal, 
nothing is more easily sent abroad, nothing received 
will more welcome, nothing diffuses itself so mu- 
lersaily. I shall not desire that if any report to 
| uur disadvantage has any ground for it, you would 
| overlook or extenuate it but if tlicic bo any thing 
i advanced, without a person who can say whence he 
Had it, 01 which is attested by one who forgot who 
Lold him of it, or who had it from one of so little 
consideration that he dul not then think it Wurth his 
notice, all such testimonies as these, I know, you 
will think too slight to have any credit against the 
innocence and honour of your tcllmv.citizen ” When 
in ill rep ort is traced, it very often vanishes among 
such as the orator has here rented. And how des¬ 
picable a creature must that be who is m pain for 
what passes among so fi ivolous a people ' There is 
a town in Warwickshire, of good note, and formerly 
pretty famous for irituh animosity and dissension, 
the chief families of which have now turned all 
their whispers, backbitings, envies, and private ma¬ 
lices, into mirth and cnteitainment, by means of a 
peevish old gentlewoman, known by the title of the 
Lady Bluemautle, This heroine had, for many 
years together, outdone the whole sisterhood o f gos¬ 
sips in invention, quick utterance, and unj reroked 
malice. This good body is of a lasting constitution, 
though extremely decayed in hei eyes, and decrepit 
in her feet. The two circumstances of being always 
at home fiorn her lameness, and very attentive from 
her blindness, make her lodgings the receptacle ot 
a 1 that passes in town, good or bad; but for'the 
latter she seems to have the better memory. There 
i» another thing to be noted of her, which is, that 
as it is usual with old people, she has a livelier me¬ 
mory of things which passed when she was very 
young than of late years. Add to all this, that she 
does uot only not love anybody, but she hates every 
bony. The statue in Rome* does not serve to vent 
malice half so well as this old lady does to disappoint 
it. She does not know the author of any thing that [ 
>s told her, but can readily repeat the matter itself; j 
therefore, though she exposes all the whole town, ; 
j ‘he offends no one in it. She is so exquisitely rest- j 
I less and peevish, that she quarrels with all about j 

I * A stain" or Pswnon In that city, mi whirh saroasuc re- 
I moist wo posted, aiiil llu'iitt called Pasi|na.jrii * j 


her, and sometimes in a freak will instantly change 
her habitation. To indulge this humour, she is led 
about the grounds belonging to the same bouse she 
is in ; and the peisons to whom she is to lemove, 
being in the plot, are ready to receive her at her 
own chamber again. At stated times the gentle¬ 
woman at whose house she supposes she is at the 
time, is sent for to quarrel with, according to her 
common custom. When they have a mind to drive 
the jest, she is immediately urged to that degree, 
that she will board in a family with wfnch she has 
never yet been; and away she will go this instant, 
and tell them all that the reBt have been saying of 
them. By this means, she has been an inhabitant 
of every hou«e in the place, without stirring from 
the same habitation : and the many stories which 
every body furnishes herwitn, to favour that deceit, 
make her the general intelligencer of the town of 
all that can be said by one woman against another, 
Thus groundless stones die away, and sometimes 
tiuths are smothered under the general woid, when 
they have a mind to diseountenam e a thing, “ Oh ; 
this is in my Lady Blueinantlc’s Memoirs.” 

Whoever receives impressions to the disadvantage 
of othcis, without examination, is to he bad in no 
other ciedit for intelligence than this good Lady 
Bluemautle, who is subjected to have hereais nn 
posed upon for want of other helps to better infer, 
mation. Add to this, that other siandal-beairn, 
suspend the use of these faculties which she has lost, 
ratbei than apply them to do justice to their neigh¬ 
bour . and 1 think, for the service of my fair read¬ 
ers, to acquaint them, that there is a voluntary Lady 
Bluemantle at every visit m town.—T. 

No. 428.] FRIDAY, JULY 11, 1712. 

Occupet extremum scabies ——IIoR Ars Poet v 417 

Tlie Oeul take tlie hindmost —Ehbusii Phot hub 

j It is an impertinent and an unreasonable fault 
I in conversation, for one man to take up all the dis- 
j course. It may possibly be objected to me myself, 
that 1 am guilty in this kind, in entertaining the town 
! every dav, and not giving so many able persons, who 
i have it more in their power, and as much in their 
inclination, an opportunity to oblige mankind with 
their thoughts. “ Besides,” said one whom I over¬ 
heard the other day, “ why must this paper turn 
altogether upon topics of learning and morality t 
Why should it pretend only to wit, humour, 01 the 
like—-things which are useful only to amuse men of 
liteiature and superior education ? I would have 
it consist also of all things winch may be necessaiy 
or useful to any part of society; and the mechanic 
art should have their place as well as the liberal. 
The ways of gam, husbandry, and thrift, will serve 
a greater number of people, than discourses upon 
what was well said or done by such a philosopher, 
hero, general, or poet.”—I no sooner heard this 
c ritic talk of my works, but I minuted what he had 
said ; and from that instant resolved to enlarge tlie 
plan of my speculations, by giving notice to all per¬ 
son^ of all orders, and each sex, that if they are 
pleased to send me discourses, with their names and 
places of abode to them, so that I can be satisfied 
t]’,e writings are authentic, such their labours shall 
be faithfully inserted in this paper. It will be of 
much more consequence to a youth, m his appren¬ 
ticeship, to know by what rules and arts such a one 
became sheriff of London, than 1° see the sign of 
one of his own quality with a lion’s heart in each 
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baud. Tho wot Pi, indeed, is enchanted with ro¬ 
mantic and improbable achievements, when the 
plain path to respective greatness and success, ip 
the way of life a man is in, is wholly overlooked. 
Is it possible that a young man at presont could 
pass Ins time better than in reading the history of 
stocks, and knowing by what secret springs they 
have suth sudden ascents and falls iu the same day? 
Could he be better conducted in his way to wealth, 
which is the great article of life, than in a treatise 
dated from’Change-alley by an able proficient there? 
Nothing certainly can be more useful, than to be 
well instructed in his hopes and fears; to be diffi¬ 
dent when others exult; and with a secret joy buy 
when others think it their interest to sell. I invite 
all persons, who have any thing to say for the pro¬ 
fitable information of the public, to take their turns 
in my paper they are welcome, from tho late noble 
inventor of the longitude, to the humble author of 
stifor razors. If to carry ships in safety, to give 
help to people tossed in a troubled sea, without 
Knowing to what shore they bear, what rocks to 
avoid, or what coast to pray for in their extremity, 
be a worthy labour, and an invention that deserves 
a statue ; at the same time, he who has found means 
to ict the instrument, which is to make your visage 
less horrid and your person more smug, easy in the 
operation, is worthy of some kind of good reception. 
If Ihiugs of high moment meet with lenown, those 
of little consideration, since of any consideration, 
aie not to be despised. In older that no merit may 
lie hid, and no art unimproved, I lepeat it, that I 
dill aitifieers, as well as philosophers, to my assist¬ 
ance in tho public service. It would be of great 
use if wo bad an exact history of the successes of 
every great shop within the eity-walls, what tracts 
of land have been purchased by a constant attend¬ 
ance within a walk of thirty foot. If it could also 
he noted in the equipage of those who are ascended 
from the successful trade of their ancestors into figure 
and equipage, such accounts would quicken nidusti) 
ill the pursuit of such acquisitions, and discounte¬ 
nance luxury in tho enjoyment of them. 

To diversify these kinds of informations, the in- 
Instry of the female world is not to be unobseived. 
She to whose household vntues it is owing, that men 
do honour to her husband, should be recorded with 
veneration; she who has wasted his labours, with 
infamy. When we ale come, into domestic life in 
this manner, to awaken caution and attendance to 
the main point, it would not be amiss to give now 
and then a touch of tragedy, and desciibe that most 
dreadful of all human conditions, the ca*e of bank¬ 
ruptcy: how plenty, credit, eheeifulness, full hopes, 
and easy possessions, are in an instant turned into 
penury, faint aspects, diffidence, sorrow, and misery; 
how the man, wno with an open hand the day before 
could minister to the extremities of others, Is 
shunned to-day by the friend of his bosom. It 
would be useful to show how just this is on the 
negligent, how lamentable on the industrious. A 
paper written by a merchant might give tins island 
a true sense of the worth and importance of his cha¬ 
racter: it might bo visible, from wh.u he could^say, 
that no soldier entering a breach adventures more 
for honour, than the trader docs for wealth to his 
country. In both cases, the adventmers have their 
own advantage; but I know no cases wherein every 
body else is a sharer in the success. 

It is objected by readers of history, that the battles 
n those narrations are scarce over to be understood. 
This misfortune is to be ascribed to the ignorance 


of historians in the methods of drawing up, chang¬ 
ing the forms of a battalia, and the euetny retreat 
ing from, as well us approaching to, the charge. 
But in the discourses from the correspondents whom 
I now invite, the danger will be of another kind; 
and it is necessary to caution them only against 
using terms of art, and describing things that are 
familiar to them in words that are unknown to their 
readers. I promise myself a great harvest of new 
circumstances, persons, and things, from this pro¬ 
posal ; and a world which many think they are well 
acquainted with, discovered as wholly new. This 
sort of intelligence will give a lively image of the 
chain and mutual dependence of human society, 
take off impertinent prejudices, enlarge the minds 
of those whose views are confined to their own 
circumstances; and, in short, if the knowing in’ 
several arts, professions, and trades, will exert them¬ 
selves, it cannot but produce a new field of diver¬ 
sion and instruction, more agreeable than has yet 
appeared —T. 


No. 429.] SATURDAY, JUl Y 12, 1712. 

-Pojiulumquc fulsis deduce! uti 

Vocibus- Hon. 2 Od. u. 12. 

From clicatv of words the crowd she brings 
To leal estimates of tilings.—C rseI'K 

“ Mr. Spectator, 

“ Since 1 gave an account of an agreeable 6et of 
company which were gone down into the country, 
I have leceived advices from thence, that the in„ti- 
tutiou of an infirmary for those who should he out of 
humour has had very good effects. My letters men¬ 
tion particular circumstances of two or three per 
sons, who hail the good sense to retire of their own 
aecoid, and notified that they were withdrawn, with 
the reasons of it to tile company, in their respecti ve 
memorials. 

‘ The Memorial of Mrs. Mary Dainty, Spinster, 

' Humbly Phewcth, 

‘ That, conscious of her own want of merit, ac 
compaincd with a vanity of being admired, she hat’ 
gone into exile ol her own accord. 

‘ She is sensible, that a vain person is the most 
insufferable creature living in a well-bred assembly, 

‘ That she desired, before she appeared in public 
again, she might have assurances, that though she 
might be thought handsome, there might not mure 
addiess or compliment be paid to her than to the 
rest of the Company. 

‘ That she conceived it a kind of superiority, that 
one person should take upon hnn to commend an¬ 
other 

‘ Lastly, that she went into the infirmary, to avoid 
n particular person, who took upon him to profess 
an admiration of her. 

She therefore prayed, that to applaud out of due 
place might ba declared an offence, and punished in 
the same manner with detraction, in that the latter 
did but report persons defective, and the former 
made them so. 

‘ All which is submitted,’ &c. 

“ There appeared a delicacy and sincerity in this 
memorial very uncommon ; but my friend informs 
me, that the allegations of it were groundless, inso¬ 
much that this declaration of an aversion to being 
praised, was understood to be no other than a seem 
trap to purchase it, for which reason it lies still on 
the table unanswered. 
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' 1 he humble Memorial of the Lady Lydia E oiler, 

4 Sheweth, 

‘ That the Lady Lydia is a woman of quality ; 
married to a private gentleman. 

4 That she finds herself neither well nor ill. 

4 That her hushaml is n clown. 

‘ That Lady Lydia cannot see company. 

‘ That bhe desires the infirmary may be her apart¬ 
ment during her stay in the country. 

‘ That they would pleaso to make merry with 
their equals. 

‘That Mr. Loller might stay with them if lie 
thought fit,’ 

“ It was immediately resolved, that Lady Lydia 
was still at London. 

4 The humble Memorial of Thomai Sudden, Esq. of 
the lnnei Temple, 

' Shewctb, 

‘ That Mr. .Sudden is conscious that he is too 
much given to argumentation. 

‘ That he talks loud. 

‘ That he is apt to think all things matter of 
debate. 

‘ That he stayed behind in Westminster-hall, 
when the late shake of the roof happened, only be¬ 
muse a counsel of the other side asserted it was 
coming down. 

‘ That he cannot for hie life consent to any thing. 

‘ That he stays in the infirmary to forget himself. 
That as soon as he has forgot himself he will 
wait on the company.’ 

" Ills indisposition was allowed to be sufficient 
to require a cessation fioin company. 

4 The Memorial of Frank Jolly, 

' Shewcth, 

‘ That he hath put himself into the infiimary, in 
icgaid he is sensible of a certain lustie ninth vvhuh 
renders him unfit for poliLe conversation. 

‘ That lie intends to prepaie himself, by absti¬ 
nence and thin diet, to be one of the company. 

■ That at piespnt lie comes into a room as if he 
wcic an express from abroad. 

4 That he has chosen an apaitment with a matted 
anti-chamber, to practise motion without being 
heard. 

‘ That he hows, talks, drinks, eats, and helps 
himself before a glass, to learn to act with modu¬ 
lation. *■ . 

‘ That by reason of his luxuuant IieulTh he is op¬ 
pressive to persons of composed behaviour. 

4 That he is endeavouuog to forget the word 
“ pshaw, pshaw.” 

4 'That he is also weaning himself from his cane. 

• That when he has learnt to live without his said 
cane, he will wait on the company,’ &c. 

‘ The Memorial of John Rhubarb, Esq., 

' Sheweth, 

1 That your petitioner has retired to the infirmary, 
but that be is in perfect good health, except that he 
has by long use, and for want of discouise, con¬ 
tracted a habit of complaint that he is sick. 

' That ho wants for nothing under the sun, but 
what to say, and therefiire has fallen into this un¬ 
happy malady of complaining that he is sick. 

4 That this custom of his makes him, by hi* own 
confession, fit only for the infirmary, and theiefore 
he has not wailed for being sentenced to it. 


That he is ronscious there is nothing more 
improper than such a complaint in good company, 
in that they must pity, whether they think the la- 
menter ill or not; and that the complainant must 
make a silly figure, whether he is pitied or not. 

‘ Your petitioner humbly prays, that ho may have 
time to know how he does, and he will make his 
appearance.’ 

“ The valetudinarian was likewise eayly excused; 
and this society, being resolved not only to make it 
their business to pass their time agreeably for the 
present season, but also to commence such habits 
in themselves as may bo of use in their future con¬ 
duct in general, are very ready to give into a fancied 
or real incapacity to join with their measures, in 
order to have no humourist, proud man, impertinent 
or sufficient fellow, break in upon their happiness. 

Hi eat evils seldom happen to disturb company; but 
indulgence in particularities of humour is the seed 
of making half oui time hang in suspense, or waste 
away under reed discomposures. 

“ Among other things, it is carefully provideu, 
that there may not be disagreeable familiarities, no 
one is to appeal in the public rooms undressed, or 
enter abruptly into each other’s apartment without 
intimation. Every one has hitherto been so careful 
in his behaviour, that there has but one offender, in 
ten days’ time, been sent into the infirmary, and 
that was for throwing away his cards at whist. 

“ He has offered ins submission in the following 
terms 

The humble Volition of Jeffrey Hotspur, Esq., 

4 Sheweth, 

‘ Though the petitioner swore, stamped, and threw 
down his cards, he has all imaginable respect for 
the ladies, and the whole company. 

‘ That he humbly desiies it muy be considered, j 
in the case of gaming, theie are many motives 
which provoke to disoiuer. 

4 That the desire of gain, and the deaie of victory 
are both thwarted in losing. 

‘ That all cnnveisations in the world, havo in¬ 
dulged human infiimity in this case. 

1 Your petitioner theiefore most humbly prays, 
that he may be restored to the company: and he 
hopes to Imar ill-fortune with a good grace for the 
future, and to demean himself so as to be no more 
than cheerful when he wins, than grave when he 
loses.’ ”—T. 

No. 430.] MONDAY, JULY 14, 1712. 

Qiicic peregrin urn, Vienna rauca reclamat. 

llor I Kp. xvii 62. 

-The crowd replies. 

Go seek a stranger to believe thy lies. — Crsioh 

“ Sir, 

“As you are Spectator-general, you may with au 
thonty censure whatever looks ill, and is offensive 
to the sight; the worst nuisance of this kind, mo- 
thinks, is the scandalous appearance of poor in all 
parts of this wealthy city. Such miserable objects 
affett the compassionate beholder with dismal ideas, 
discompose the cheerfuluess of his mind, and de¬ 
prive him of the pleasure that he might otherwise 
tike in surveying the grandeur of our metropolis. 
Who can, without remorse, see a disabled sailor, the 
purveyor of our luxury, destitute of necessaries? 
Who can behold an honest soldier, that bravely 
withstood the enemy, prostrate and in want amongst 
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bis friends ? It were endless to mention all the va¬ 
riety of wretchedness, and the numberless poor that 
not only singly, but in companies, imploie your 
chanty. Spectacles of this nature every where 
occur; and it is unaccountable that, amongst the 
many lamentable cries that infest this town, your 
comptroller-general should riot take uotiee of the 
most shocking, viz. those of the needy and afflicted. 
I cannot but think he waved it merely out of good 
breeding, choosing rather to stifle his resentment 
than upbraid Ins countrymen with inhumanity. 
however, let not charity be sacrificed to popularity ; 
aud if his eai6 were deaf to their complaints, let not 
youv eyes overlook their persons. There are, I 
know', many impostors among them. Lameness and 
blindness are certainly very often acted ; but can 
those who have their sight and limbs employ them 
better thau in knowing whether they are counter¬ 
feited or not? I know not winch of the two mis¬ 
applies his senses most, he who pretends himself 
blind to move compassion, or hMkho beholds a 
miserable object without pitying But in older 
,o remove such impediments, I wish, Mr. Spectator, 
you would give us a discourse upon beggars, that 
we may not pass by true objects of charity, or give 
to impostors. I looked out of my window the other 
morning earlier than ordinary, and saw a blind beg¬ 
gar, an hour before the passage he stauds ill is fre¬ 
quented, with a needle and a ilnead thnftily mending 
his stockings. My astonishment was still greater, 
when 1 beheld a lame fellow, whose legs were too 
big to walk, within au hour after bring him a pot of 
ale. I will not mention the shakings, distortions, 
and convulsions, whuli many of them practise to 
gain an alms: hut sure I am they ought lobe taken 
care of in this condition, either by the beadle or 
the magistrate. They, it seems, relieve their posts 
according to their talents. There is the voice of an 
old woman never begins to beg till nine in the even¬ 
ing ; and then she is destitute of lodging, turned 
out for w.ftit of lent, and has the same ill fortune 
every night in the yeai. You should employ an 
ofliicr to hear the distress of each beggar that is 
constant at a particular placo, who is ever in the 
same tone, aud succeeds because his audience is 
continually changing, though he does not altpr his 
lamentation. If wo have nothing else for our 
money, let us have more invention to be cheated 
with. All which is submitted to your spcctatonal 
vigilance; and “ I am, Sir, 

“ Your most humble Servant.” 

" Sib, 

“ I was last Sunday highly transpoited at our 
parish church ; the gentleman in the pulpit pleaded 
movingly in behalf of the poor children, and they 
for themselves much more forcibly by singing a 
hymn; and I had the happiness to be a contributor to 
this little religious institution of innocents, and I am 
sure 1 never disposed of my money more to my sa¬ 
tisfaction and advantage. The mward joy I find in 
myself, and the good-will I bear to mankind, make 
me heartily wish these pious works may be encou¬ 
raged, that the present promoters may reap the de¬ 
light, and posterity the benefit, of them. But whilst 
wc are building this beautiful edifice, let. not the old 
ruins remain in view to sully the prospect. Whilst we 
are cultivating and improving thisyuung hopeful off¬ 
spring, let not the ancient and hclpicis creatures ha 
shamefully neglected. The crowds of poor, or pre¬ 
tended poor, in every place, are a great reproach to 
us, and eclipse the glory of all other charity. It is 


the utmost reproach to society, that there should be 
a poor man unrelieved, or a poor rogue unpunished. 
I hope you will think no part of human life out ol 
your consideration, but will, at your leisure, give 
us tlie history of plenty and want, and the natural 
gradations towards them, calculated for the cities of 
London and Westminster. 

“ I am, Sir, your most humble Servant, 

« T. D.” 

“ Mil. SPECTATOR, 

“ I beg you would be pleased to take notice of a 
very great indecency, which is extremely common, 
though, I think, never yet under your censure. It 
is, Sir, the strange freedom some ill-bred married 
people take in company ; the unseasonable fondness 
of some husbands, and the ill-timed tenderness of 
some wives. They talk and act as if modesty was 
only lit for maids aud bachelors, and that too he 
fore both. I was once, Mr. Spectator, where the 
fault I speak of was so very flagrant, that (being, 
you must know, a very bashful fellow, and several 
young ladies in the room) I protest I was quite out 
of countenance. Lucina, it seems, was breeding; 
and she did nothing but entertain the company with 
a discourse upon the difficulty of reckoning to a day, 
and said she knew those who were certain to an 
hour; then fell a laughing at a silly inexperienced 
creature, who was a month above her time. Upon 
her husband’s coming in, she put several questions 
to him ; which he not caring to resolve, ‘ Well,’ 

cries Lucina, ‘ I shall have ’em all at night.’- 

But lest I should seem guilty of the very fault I 
write against, 1 shall only entreat Mr. Spectator to 
correct such misdemeanors. 

# For higher of the genial bed by far, 

And with mysterious reverence, I deem. 

“ I am, Sir, your humble Servant, 

T. “ Thomas Mean well.” 


No. 431.] TUESDAY, JULY 15, 1712. 

Qutd ilulcius hominum geuen a nuLuru datura eat, qua it. sui 
cinque libel! —Till 

What is them in nature so dear to man as his own children? 

I have lately been casting in my thoughts the 
several unhappinesses of lde, and comparing the in¬ 
felicities of old age to those of infancy. The cala¬ 
mities of children are due to the negligence or mis¬ 
conduct of parents ; those of age, to the past life 
which led^o it. I have hero tffib history of a boy 
and girl to their wedding-day, and think I cannot 
give the reader a livelier image of the insipid way 
in which time uncultivated passes, than by enter¬ 
taining him with their authentic epibtle*, expressing 
all jhat was remarkable in their lives, till the period 
of their life above mentioned. The sentence at the 
head of this paper, which is only a warm interroga¬ 
tion, “ What is there in nature so dear as a man’s 
own children to him ?” is all the reflection I shall at 
present make on those who are negligent or cruol 
in the education of them. 

“ Mr. Spectator, 

“ I am now entenug into my one-and-twentietb 
year, and do not know that I had one day’s thorough 
satisfaction, since I came to years of any reflection 
till the tunis they say others Ipse their hberty-*-th« 
day of my marriage. I am son to a gentleman of a 
very great estate, who resolved to keep me out of 
the vices of the age; and, in order to u, never let 
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me see any thing that he thought could give me the 
least pleasure. At ten years old I was put to a 
grammar-school, where my master received ordms 
every post to use me very severely, and have no re¬ 
gard to my having a great estate. At fifteen I was 
removed to the uuivcrsity, where I lived, out of my 
father’s great discretion, in scandalous poverty and 
want, till I was big enough to be married, and I 
was scut for to see the lady who sends you the under¬ 
written. When we were put together, we both 
considered that we could not be worse than we wore 
in taking one another, and out of a desire of libei ty, 
entered into wedlock. My father says I am now a 
man, and may speak to lam like another gentleman. 

“ I am, Sir, your most humble Servant, 

“ RlCHAKD ItENTKREE.” 

“ Mr. Stfc., 

“ I grew tall and wild at my mother’s, who is a 
gay widow, and did not care lor showing me, till 
about two years and a half ago; at which time my 
guardian uncle sent me to a boarding-school, with 
orders to contradict me in nothing, for I had been 
misused enough already. I had not been there 
above a month, when, being m the kitchen, I saw 
some oatmeal on the dresser; 1 put two or three 
corns in my mouth, liked it., style a handful, went 
into my chamber, chewed it, and for two mouths 
after never failed taking toll of every pennyworth 
of oatmeal that came into the house ; hut one day- 
playing with a tobacco pipe between my teeth, it 
happened to bleak m my mouth, and the spitting 
out the pieces left such a delicious roughness on my 
tunguc, that I could not he satisfied till I had 
champed up the remaining part of the pipe. I for¬ 
sook the oatmeal, and stuck to the pipes three 
months, in which time 1 had dispensed with thirty- 
seven foul pipes, all to the howls: they belonged to 
an old geutiematl, father to my governess. lie 
locked up the cleau ones. 1 left oil' eating of pipes, 
and fell to licking of chalk. I was soon tiled of 
this. I then nibbled all the red wax of our last 
ball-tickets, and, tlnee weeks after, the black wax 
fiom the butying tu kets of the old gentleman. Two 
months after this I lived upon thunder-holts, a ceitam 
long round bluish stone which J found among the 
gravel in our garden. I w r as wonderfully delighted 
with this, hut thunder-holts growing scarce, I fast¬ 
ened tooth and uuil upon our garden-wall, which I 
stuck to almost a twelvemonth, and had iu that tune 
peeled and devoured half a foot towards our neigh¬ 
bour’s yard. I nowthoughl myself the hqjjpiest den¬ 
ture iu the woild; and I believe, in my conscience,,! 
had eaten quite through, had 1 had it m my cham¬ 
ber; but now I became lazy and unwilling to stir, 
and was obliged to seek lood nearer home. [ then 
took a strange hankering to coals; I fell to scratch¬ 
ing them, aud had already consumed, I am ccitaiu, 
as much as would have dressed my wedding-dinner, 
when my uncle came for me home. He was in the 
parlour with my governess, when I was called down. 
I went in, fell on my knees, for he made me call 
him father; and when I expected the blessing I 
asked, the good gentleman, in a surprise, turns him¬ 
self to my governess, aud asks whether this (point¬ 
ing to me) was his daughter f ' This,’ added he, ‘ is 
the very picture of death. My child was a plump¬ 
faced, hale, fresh-coloured girl; but this looks as if 
she were half-starved, a mere skeleton.’- My gover¬ 
ness, who is really a good woman, assured my father 
l had wauled for nothing; and witlial told him I 
was continually eating some trash or other, and that 


I vv.is almost eaten up with the grecn-sicknos, her 
orders being never to cross me. But this magnified 
hut little with mv father, who presently, in a kind 
of pet, pay mg for my board, took me home with him. 
I had not been long at home, but one Sundae at 
church (I shall never forget it) I saw a veiling 
neighbouring gentleman that pleased me hugely ; 
l liked him of all men 1 ever saw in my life, and 
began to wish 1 could be as pleasing to him. The 
veiy next day he came, with his father, a visiting 
to our house- we were left alone together'with di¬ 
rections on both sides to he in love with one another; 
dial m three weeks’ time vve were married. I re¬ 
gained my former health and complexion, and am 
now as happy as the day is long. Now, Mr. Spec., 
I desire \ou would find out some name for these 
craving damsels, whether dignified or distinguished 
under some or all of the following denominations • 
to wit, ‘ Tiash-eaters, Oatmeal-chewers, Pipe-charo- 
pers, Chalk-bckers, Wax-mbblers, Coal-scrancbers. 
Wall-peelers,J* (!iavel-diggersand, good Sir, 
do your utmosTeudeavour to prevent (by exposing) 
this unaccountable folly, so prevailing among the 
young ones of our sex, who may not meet with such 
sudden good luck, as, 

“ Sir, your constant Reader, 

and veiy humble Seivant, 

“ KauINA GltELN, 

T. “ now Saiiina Rimhike,” 
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— — Inter strepit unset oloies.—Vino Kcl t\ 36 
Ho gabbles Ukc a goose amidst the swan like quire — Dryuicn. 

“ Mu. Spectator, Oxford, July 14. 

“ According to a lata invitation m one of your 
pappis to every mail who pleases to wutc, 1 have 
sent you the following short dissertation against the 
vice of being prejudiced. 

“ Your most humble Servant ” 

“ Man is a sociable creature, andalover of glmv; 
whence it is, that when several persons are united 
in the same society, they are studious to lessen the 
reputation of otlicia, iu order to raise their own. 
The wise are content to guide the springs in silence, 
and rejoice in secret at their regular progress. To 
prate and triumph is the part allotted to the trifling 
and supeificial. The geese were providentially or¬ 
dained to save the Capitol. Hence it is, that the 
invention of marks and devices to distinguish parties 
is owing to the beaux and belles of this island. 
Hats, moulded into different cocks and pinches, 
have long bid mutual defiance; patches have been 
set against patches m battle airay ; Btocks have 
risen or fallen in proportion to .head-dresses; ami 
peace or war been expected, as the white or the red 
hood hath prevailed. These are the standaid-bcaiers 
in our contending armies, the dwarfs aud squires 
who carry the impresses of the giants or knights, 
not born to fight themselves, byt to prepare the way 
for the ensuing combat. 

“ It is a mutter of wonder to reflect how far men 
of wVak understanding, and strong fancy, arc burned 
by their prejudices, even to the believiug that the 
whplo body of the adverse party are a band of vil 
lthns and demons. Foreigners complain that the 
English are the proudest nation under heaven. 
Perhaps they too have their share; but be that as 
it will, general charges against bodies of men is tne 
fault 1 am wnting against. It must be owned, to 
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onr shame, that our common people, and most who 
have not travelled, have an irrational contempt for 
the language, dress, customs, and even the shape 
and minds of othei nations. Some men, otherwise 
of sense, have wondered that a great genius should 
Spring out of Ireland; and think you road in affirm, 
ing that fine odes have been written in Lapland. 

“ This spirit ofrivalship, which heietofore reigned 
in the two universities, is extinct, and almost over 
betwixt college and college. In parishes and schools, 
the thirst of glory still obtains. At the seasons of 
football and cock-fighting, these little republics re- 
assu.ne their national hatred to each other. My 
tenant in the country is verily persuaded, that the 
parish of the enemy hath not one honest man in it. 

“ I always hated satires against woman, and 
satires against roan : 1 am apt to suspect a stranger 
who laughs at the religion of the faculty; my 
spleen rises at a dull rogue, who is severe upon 
mayors and aldeimen; and was never better pleased 
than with a piece of justice executdtlupon the body 
of a Templar, who was very arch upon parsons. 

“ The necessities of mankind require various em¬ 
ployments ; and whoever excels in his province is 
worthy of praise. All men are not educated aflei 
the same manner, nor have all the sauio talents. 
Those who are deficient deserve our compusMon, , 
and have a title to our assistance. All cannot be , 
bred in the same place; hut ill all places theie arise, 
nt different times, such persons as do honour to their 
! society, which may rais'e envy in little souls, hut 
I are admired and cherished by generous spmts. 

| “ It is certainly a great happiness to he educated 

I in societies of great and eminent imn. Their ln- 
j tlructions and examples are of extraordinary ad¬ 
vantage. It is highly proper to mstil such a rever¬ 
ence of the governing persons, and com ern for the 
honour of the place, as may spin the growing mcm- 
heis to worthy pursuits and honest emulation; hut 
to swell young minds with vaiu thoughts of the 
dignity of their own brotlieihood, by debasing and 
citifying all others, doth them a real injury. By 
this means I have found that their efforts have be¬ 
come languid, and their prattle liksome, as think¬ 
ing it sufficient praisp that they aie children of so 
illustrious aud ample a family. I should think it a 
surer as well as more generous method, to set be¬ 
fore the eyes of youth such persons as have made 
a noble progress jn fraternities less talked of; which 
seems tacitly to reproach their sloth, who loll so 
heavily in the seats of mighty improvement. Ac¬ 
tive spirits hereby would enlarge their notions; 
whereas, by a servile imitation of rme, or perhaps 
two, admired men, in their own body, they can only 
gain a secondary and derivative kind of fame. 
These copiers of men, like those of authors or 
painters, run into affectations of some oddness, 
which perhaps was not disagreeable m the original, 
hut sits ungracefully on the uarrow-soulcd tran¬ 
scriber. ' 

" By such early corrections of vanity, while boys 
are growing into men, they will gradually learn not j 
to censure superficially ; but imbibe those principles 
of general kindness and humanity, which alone can 
make them easy to themSelves. and beloved by others. ! 

“ Reflections of this nature have expunged all 
prejudices out of my heart; insomuch, that though | 
1 am a firm Protestant, ! hope to see the pope tmd 
cardiuuls without violent emotions; and though I 
aw naturally grave, 1 expect to meet good company 
at Paris. 

‘ I am, Sir, your obedient Servant.” 


m 


‘‘ Mb. §pectat.or, 

" 1 find you arc a general undertaker, and have 
by your correspondents or self, an insight into 
most things; which makes me apply myself to you 
at present, in the sorest calamity that ever befel man. 
My wife has taken something ill of me, and has not 
spoke one word good or bad, to me,mr any body iu 
the family, since Friday was seven-nighl. What 
must a man do in that case ? Your advice would be 
a great obligation to, Sir, your most bumble Servant 
“ Ralph TuimbiEton.” 

“ Mr. Spectator, July 15, 1712. 

‘‘ When you want a trifle to fill up a paper, 
in inserting this you will lay an obligation on your 
humblo Servant, “Ouvu.” ‘ 

| “ Dear Omvia, 

I “ It is but this moment I have had the happiness 
I of know ing to whom I am obliged for the present I 
! received the second of April. I am heartily sorry 
i it did not come to band the day before; for I can¬ 
not but think it very hard upon people to lose their 
jest, that offer nt one but once a year. I congra¬ 
tulate myself however upon the earnest given me 
of something further intended in my favour; for I 
am told, that the man who is thought worthy by a 
lady to make a fool of, stands fair enough in her 
opinion to become one day her husband. Till 
such time as I have the honour of being sworn, I 
take leave to subscribe myself, dear Olivia, your 
fool elect, 

T. “ NrcODEMUNClO,” 
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Pcrloge Mseomo cantatas carmine ranas, 

L*t fiunlem nugis sohere diuee ixieis 

Mart. Epig. xiv. 183. 

Tobunhh anxious (bought, and quiet pain. 

Head Homer’s frogs, ormy more trifling strains 

! The moral world, as consisting of males and fe¬ 
males, is of a mixed nature, and filled with several 
, customs, fashions, aud eeiemonies, which would have 
no place in it were there but one sex. Had our spe¬ 
cies no females in it, men would be quite different 
creatures from what they are at present; their en- 
dcavouis to please the opposite sex polishes and re¬ 
fines them out of those manners which are most 
j natural to them, and often set* them upon modelling 
I themselves, not according to the plans which they 
i approve iu their own opinions, but according to 
I those plans which they think are most agreeable to 
! the female world. In a word, Sian would not only 
! be an unhappy, but a rude unfinished creature, were 
he conversant with none but those of his own make. 

Women, on the other side, are apt to form them- 
I selves in every thing with regard to that other half 
( of reasonable creatures with whom they are blended 
[ and confused; their thoughts are ever turned upon 
appearing amiable to the oiher sex; they talk, and 
move, and smile, with a design upon us ; every fea¬ 
ture of their faces, every part of their dress, is filled 
with snares and allurements. There would he ao 
such animals as prudes or coquettes in the world, 
were there not such an 'animal as man. In short, 
it is the male that gives charms to womankind, 
that produces an air in their faces, a grace in their 
motions, a softness in their voices, apd a delicacy in 
their complexion*, 

As this mutual regard between the two sexes 
tends to the improvement of each of them, we may 
observe that men are apt to degenerate into rotsgn 
and brutal natures, who live ah it there were no such 
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I things as women in the world; as, on the contrary, 

| women who have an indifference or aversion for 
j their counterparts in human nature, are generally 
! sour and unamiable, sluttish and censorious. 

I am led into this train of thoughts by a little 
manusiript which is lately fallen into my hands, 
and which J shall communicate *o the readei, as I 
1 have done some Other curious pieces of the same 
! nature, without troubling him with any inquiries 
| about the author of it. It contains a summary ac- 
i count of two different states which bordered upon 
I one another. The one was a commonwealth of 
; Amazons, or women without men ; the other was a 
1 republic of males, that had not a woman in their 
whole community. As these two states bordered 
- upon one another, it was their way, it seems, to meet 
upon their tiontieis at a certain season of the year, 

! where those among the men who had not made their 
| choice in any former meeting associated themselves 
; with particular women, whom they weie afterward 
! obliged to look upon as their wives in every one of 
these yearly rencounters. The children that spiung 
fiom this alliance, if males, weio sent to their re- 
pective fathers; if females, continued with their 
mothers. By means of this anmversaty carnival, 
i winch lasted about a week, the commonwealths 
| were recimtcd from time to time, uml supplied with 
j then respective subjects. 

| These two states were engagrd together in a per- 
I petual league, offensive and defensive; so that if 
! any foreign potentate offered to attack either of 
them, both the sexes fell upon him at once, and 
quickly brought linn to reasou. It was remaikable 
that for many ages this agreement continued in- 
! viulable between the two states, notwithstanding, as 
! was said before, they were husbands and wives; 

I but this will not appear so wondeiful, if wc consider 
that they did not live together above a week in a 
year. 

In the account winch my author gives of the male 
republic, tbeie were several customs very remark¬ 
able. The men never shaved their beards, or paied 
j their nails, above once in a twelvemonth, winch was 
i probably about the time of the gloat annual meet- 
ing upon their frontiers. I find the name of a mi- 
| roster of state in one part of their history, who was 
fined for appealing too frequently in clean linen ; 
and of a certain great genetal, who was turned out 
j of his post for effeminacy, it having been proved 
I upon him by several credible witnesses that he 
I washed his tacr every morning. If any member <>t 
I the commonwealth had a soft voice, a smooth face, 
j or a supple behaviour, he was banished into the 
| commonwealth ot females, where he was treated as 
a slave,, dressed in petticoats, and set a spinning. 
They had no titles ot honour among them, but such 
as denoted some bodily strength or perfection, .as 
such a one “ the tall,” such a one “ the stocky,” 

; such a one “ the gruff.” Their public debates were 
i generally managed with kicks aDd cuffs, insomuch 
! that they often came from the council-table with 
j broken slims, black eyes, and bloody noses. When 
| they would reproach a man iu the most bitter terms, 
j they would tell him his teeth were white, or that he 
| had a fair skin aud a soft hand. The greatest man I 
] meet with in their history was one who could lift five 
| hundred weight, and wore such a prodigious pair 
j of whiskers as had never been seen in the common- 
I wealth before his time. These accomplishments it 
i seems had rendered him so popular, that if he had 
j not died very seasonably, it is thought he might 
j have enslaved the republic. Having made this 


short extract out of the history of the male com 
monwealth, 1 shall look into the history of the neigh, 
bouring state, which consisted of females; and, it l 
find anv thing in it, will not fail to communicate it 
to the public.—C. 


No. 431] FRIDAY, JULY 16, 1712. 

Quotes Threicise, cum flurmna Thermodontu 
Pulsant, et pictw bellantur Amazones armis : 

Sf*u circum Hippolyten, seu cum se Msrtia *irru 
I'entbeiilea rofert: magnoque ululanto tumultu, 

Fuuninea exultant lunatis agmma peltis 

VIRQ VEn xi. CS9 

So inarch'd the Thracian Amazons oF old 
When Thennedon with bloody billows roll'd; 

Such troops a* these m shining arms were seen. 

When I heseus met in fight their maiden queen 
Such to the field Penthesilea led. 

Fiom the fierce virgin when the Grecians fled 
With mu li relum'd triumphant trurn the war, 

Her mauls with ones attend the car . 

Tlie> clash with manly force their moony shields ; 

With female shouts resound the Phrygian fields —Drtdkk 

Having carefully perused the manuscript I men¬ 
tioned in my yesterday’s paper, so far as it relates 
to the republic of women, I find in it several parti¬ 
culars which may very well deserve the reader’s 
attention. 

The girls of quality, from six to twelve years old, 
were put to public schools, where they learned to 
box and play at cudgels, with several other accom¬ 
plishments of the same natuie; so that nothing 
was more usual than to see a little nuss returning 
home at night with a broken pule, or two or three 
teeth knocked out of her head. They weie after¬ 
ward taught to rule the great horse, to shoot, dart, 
or sling, and listed into several companies, in older 
to peiteet themselves in military excruses. No wo¬ 
man was to be manied till she had killed her man 
The ladies of fashion used to play with young lions 
instead of lap-dogs and when they made any par¬ 
ties of diversion, instead of entertaining themselves 
at ombre or piquet, they would wiestle and pitch 
the bar for a whole afternoon together. There was 
never auy such thing as a blush seen, or a sigh 
heard, in the commonwealth. The women never 
dressed but to look terrible; to which end they 
would sometimes, after a battle, paint their cheeks 
with the blood of their enemies. For this reason, 
likewise, the face which had tbo most sears was 
looked upon as the roost beautiful. If they fouud 
lace, jewels, ribands, or any ornaments in silver or 
gold, among the booty which they had taken, they 
used to dress their hoises with it, but never enter¬ 
tained a thought of wearing it themselves. There 
were particular rights and privileges allowed to any 
member of the commonwealth who was a mother of 
three daughters. The senate was made up of old 
women ; for by the laws of the country, none was 
to be a counsellor of state that was not past child¬ 
bearing. They used to boast that their republic 
had continued four thousand years, which is alto¬ 
gether improbable, unless we may suppose, what I 
am very apt to think, that they measured their time 
by lunar years. 

There was a great revolution brought about in 
this female republic by means of a neighbouring 
king, who had made war upon them several years 
with vanous success, and at length overthrew them 
in 1 a very great battle. This defeat they a*cnbe to 
several causes: sotne say that the secretary of state, 
having been troubled with the vapours, bad com. 
mitted some fatal mistakes liv several dispatches 
about that time. Others pretend that the first 
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minister being big with child, could not attend tbe 
public affairs, as so great an exigency of state re¬ 
quired; but this I can give no manner of credit to, 
since it seems to contradict a fundamental maxim 
in their government which I have before mentioned. 
My author gives the most probable reason of this 
great disaster; for ho affirms that the general was 


No. 43.x] SATURDAY, JULY 19, 1711 

Nec duo sunt, et forma duplex, nee fa 1 . mins diet, 

Nec puer, at possuit. neutruinque et utrumque videntur. 

Ovio, Met. tv, 4T8 

Both bodies in a single body mix, 

A single body with a double sex.—A ddison. 

Most of tbe papers I give the public are written 


brought to bed, or (as others say) miscarried, the | on subjects that never vary, hut are for ever fixed 

very night before the battle: however it was, this 1 • ■- -.. 

signal overthrow obliged them to call in the mule 
republic to their assistance; but notwithstanding 
their common efforts to repulse the victorious enemy, 
the war continued for many years before they could 
entirely bring it to a happy conclusion. 

The campaigns which both sexes passed together 
made them so well acquainted with one another, 
that nt the end of the war they did not care for part¬ 
ing. In the beginning of it they lodged in separate 
camps, but afterward, as they grew more familiar, 
they pitched their tents promiscuously. 

From this time, the armies being checkered with 
both sexes, they polished apace. The men used to 


and immutable. Of this kind are all my more 
serious essays and discourses; but there is another 
sort of speculations, which I consider as occasional 
papers, that take their rise from tbe folly, extrava¬ 
gance, and caprice, of the present age. For I look 
upon myself as one set to watch the manners and 
behaviour'of my countrymen and contemporaries, 
and to mark down every absurd fashion, ridiculous 
custom, or affected form of speech, that makes its 
appearance in the World during the course of those 
my speculations. The petticoat no sooner began to 
swell, but I observed its motions. The party-patches 
had not time to muster themselves before 1 detected 
them. I had intelligence of the coloured hood the 


invite their fellow-soldiers into their quarters, and 1 verj , f, r8 t time ; t appeared in a public assembly. I 
would diess their tents with flowers and boughs for j might here mention several other the like contin 
their reception. If they chanced to like oue more g C jjt subjects, upon which I have bestowed distinct 


than another, they would be cutting her name in 
the table, or chalking out her figure upon the wall, 
or talking of her in a kind of rapturous language, 
which by degrees improved into verse and sonnet. 
These were as the first rudiments of architecture, 
painting, and poetry, uniting this savage people. Af¬ 
ter any advantage over the enemy, both sexes used 


papers. By this means I have so effectually quashed 
those irregularities which gave occasion to them, 
that I am afraid posterity will scarce have a suffi¬ 
cient idea of them to relish those discourses which 
were in no little vogue at the time when they were 
written. They will ne apt to think that the fashions 
and customs I attacked were some fantastic conceits 


to jump together, and make a clattering with their [ 0 f my own> an J that their great-graudmothers could 
swords and shields, for joy, which in a few years ( 110 t be so whimsical as I have represented them. 


piodured several regular tunes and set dances. 


I For this reason, when I think on the figure my se- 


As the two armies romped on these occasions, veral volumes of speculations will make about a hun- 
the women complained of the thick bushy beards fired years hence, 1 consider them as so many pieces 
and long nails of their confederates, who thereupon | 0 f 0 jfi plate, where the weight will bo regarded, but 


took cure to prune themselves into such figures as j 
were most pleasing to their female friends and 
allies. 

When they had taken any spoils from the enemy, 
the men would make a present of every tbiugthat was 
rich and showy to the women whom they inosl admired, 
and would frequently dress the necks, or heads, or 
arms of their mistresses, with any thing which they 
thought appeared gay or pretty. The women ob- 


the fashion lost. 

Among the several female extravagances I have 
already taken notice of, there is one which still 
keeps its ground. I mean that of the ladies who 
dress themselves in a hat and feather, a riding-coat 
and a periwig, or at least tic up their hair in a bag 
or riband, 111 imitation of the smart part of the op¬ 
posite sex. As in my yesterday’s paper I gave an 
account of the mixture of two sexes in one common- 


serving that the men took delight in looking upon wealth, I shall here take notice of this mixture of 
them when they were adorned with such trappings 1 two sexes in one person. I have already shown my 
and gewgaws, set their heads at work to fiud out (dislike of this immodest custom more than once; 
new inventions, and to outshine one another in all but, in contempt of eveiy thing I have hitherto 
councils of war, or the like solemn meetings. On | said, I am informed (hat the highways about this 
the other hand, the men observing how the women’s ! great city are still very much infested with these 
hearts were set upon finery, begun to embellish (temale cavaliers. 

themselves, and look as agreeably as they could in j I remember when I was at my friend Sir Roger 
the eyes of their associates. In short, after a few 1 de Coverley’s about this time twelvemonth, an 
years’conversing together, the women had learned equestrian lady of this order appeared upon the 
to smile, and the men to ogle; the women grew i plains which lay at a distance from his house. I 


soft, and the men lively. 

When they had thus insensibly formed one an¬ 
other, upon the finishing of the war, which con¬ 
cluded with an entire conquest of their common 
enemy, the colonels in ontfarinji married the colo¬ 
nels in the other; the captains in tbe same manner 
took the captains to their wives: the whole ftody 
of common soldiers wore matched after the exam¬ 
ple of their leaders. By this means the two repub¬ 
lic* incorporated with one another, and becanfe 
the most nourishing and polite government in the 
part of the world which they inhabited. 0, 


was at that time walking m the fields with my old 
fiicnd ; and as his tenants ,an out on every aide to 
see so strange a sight. Sir Roger asked one of them, 
who came by us, what it was ? To which the coun¬ 
try fellow replied, “ 'Tis a gentlewoman, saving 
your worship’s presence, in a coat and hat.” This 
produced a great deal of mirth at the knight’s house, 
where wo had a story at the same time of another 
of his tenants, who meeting this gentleman-like lady 
on the highway, was asked by her whether that was 
Coverleydiall? The honest man seeing only toe 
male part of the querist, replied, " Yes, Sir;” but 
I upon the second question, whether Sir Roger de 
' Coverley was a married man ? haring dropped his 
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ey« upon tbe petticoat, he changed his note into 
“ No, Madam.” 

Had one of these hermaphrodites appeared in Ju¬ 
venal’s days, with whatun indignation should we have 
seen her described by that excellent satirist! He 
would have represented liL'i in her riding-habit as a 
greater moustei than the centaur. He would have 
called tor sacrifices, or purifying waters, to expatiate 
the appearance of such a prodigy. He would have 
invoked the shades of Portia or Lucvetiu, to see 
into a hat the ltoinan ladies had trunstoimcd them¬ 
selves. 

Em my own part, I am for treating the sex with 
gieatci tenderness, and have all along made use of 
the most gentle methods to bring them off train any 
little extravagance into which they have sumetinips 
unwarily fallen. I thiuk it, however, absolutely ne¬ 
cessary to keep up the partition between the two 
sexes, and to take notice of the smallest en¬ 
croachments which the one makes upon the other. 
I hope, therefore, that I shall not hear any more 
complaints oil this subject. I am sure my she-dis 
tuples, who peruse these my daily lectures, have 
prohted but little by them, it' they are capable of 
giving into such an amphibiousdiess. This! should 
not have mentioned, had not I lately met one of 
these my female ic-adeis in Hyde-paik, who looked 
upon me vvilli a masculine assuiance, and cocked 
uei hat lull in my face. 

Eor my part, 1 have one general key to the be¬ 
haviour of the lair m‘x. When I see them singular 
in any pait of then dress, I conclude it is not with¬ 
out some evil intention; mid thereluic question not 
but the design ol tins stiauge lasluon is to smite 
more etleetuaiiv thru male beholders. Now to £et 
them light ill tins puiticuhir. I would fain have them 
consider with themselves, whether we aie not more 
likely to lie struck by a liguie cntnely female, than 
with such a one as we may see eveiy day in our 
glasses. Or, if they please, let them reflect upon 
tlieir own hearts, and think how they would be af¬ 
fected should they meet a man on hoisebaek m (ns 
breeches and jack-hoots, and at the same time 
dirssed up in a commode and a nightraile. 

I must obseive that this lasluon was hrst of all 
biougbt to us from France, a country which has in¬ 
fected all the nations of Kuiope with its levity. I 
speak not tills in derogation ol a whole people, hav¬ 
ing nunc than once found fault with those general 
renditions which strike at kingdoms or common¬ 
wealths in the gross—a piece ot cruelty, which an 
ingenious wnter of oui own compjies to that of 
Caligula, who wished the Roman people had all hut 
one neck, that he might behead them ut a blow. I 
shall therefore only remark, that as liveliness and 
assurance are in a peculiar manner the qualifica¬ 
tions oi the French nation, the same habits and cus¬ 
toms wilt not give the same offence to that people 
which they produce among those of our own coun¬ 
try. Modesty is our distinguishing character, us 
vivacity is theirs; and when this our national vntue 
appears in that female beauty tor which our British 
ladies arc celebrated above all others in the universe, 
It makes up the most amiable ouject that the eye of 
i&.iu tan possibly behold.—C. 
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--Votho pollice vulgi 

t^uemhbet occuiunt populdfitwr —Juv Sat. *ii 35. 

VVuli thumbs bent back, they popuUily kill—D rydin 

Bnif.c a person of insatiable curiosity, I could 


not forbear going on Wednesday last to a place of 
no small renown for the gallantry of the lower order 
of Britons, namely, to the Bear-garden, at Hockley- 
in-the-Hole: where (as a whitish-biown paper, put 
into my hands in the street, mfoimed me) there 
1 wus to be a trial of skill exhibited between two 
masters ot the noble science of defence, at two of 
the clock pieciscly. I was not a little charmed with 
| the solemnity of the challenge, which ran thus : 

! “ I, James Miller, seijraut (lately eomerfroin the 

fronlieis of l'oitugal), master of the noble science 
of defence, hearing in most places where I have 
been of tbe great tame of Timothy Buck, of London, 

. master of the said science, do invite hnn to n.tei me 
and exercise at the several weapons following, vu. 

! “ Back sword. Single falchion, 

j “ Sword and dagger, Case of fait limns, 

j “ Sword and buckler. Quarter staff,” 

If the generous ardour in James Miller to dispute 
the reputation of Timothy Buck iiad something re¬ 
sembling the old heioes of romance, Timothy Buck 
icturned answer in the same paper with the like 
spirit, adding a little indignation at being chal¬ 
lenged, and seeming to condescend to fight James 
Millet, not in regard to Miller hanself, but m that, 
as the fame went out, he had fought Parkes of Co¬ 
ventry. The aceeptam c oflhe combat ran in these 
words. 

“ 1, Timothy Buck, of Claie-market, master of the 
noble science of defence, hcaurig ho did fight Ml. 
Patkes* of Coventry, will not tail (God wi’lmg) to 
meet this fair inviter at the time and place ap¬ 
pointed, desiring a deal stage and no favour.— 

t mi! Hi',linn.” 

I sleili not hole look back on the spectacles of the 
Gieeks and Romans of this kind, but must believe 
this custom took its use fiom the ages of kmglit- 
errantly ; fi.mi those who loved one woman so welt, 
that they hated all men and women else; ftom those 
who would tight you, whether you were or were not 
of their mind; lioni those who demanded the com¬ 
bat of their contcmporaiies, both for admiring their 
unstress or discommending her. 1 cannot therefore 
but lament, that the teruble part of tbe ancient tight 
is preserved, when the auioious side of it is for¬ 
gotten. Wo have retained the barbarity, but lost 
the gallantly of the old combatants. I could wish, 
me thinks, these gentlemen had consulted mo in the 
promulgation ot the conflict, I was obliged by a 
fair young maid, whom I understood to bo called 
Elizabeth Preston, daughter of the keeper of the 
1 garden, with a glass of water; who I imagined might 
! have been, tor form’s sake, the general lepresenta- 
; tive of the lady fought for, and train her beauty the 
; proper Amaryllis on these occasions. It would have 
mn better in the challenge, “ I, James Miller, see 
. jeant, who have travelled parts abroad, and came 
last iroin the frontiers of Portugal, for the love of 
Elizabeth Preston, do assert that the said Elizabeth 

i ' • 

j * On a large tomb in the gftat church-yard of Coventry is 
' tbe following inscription 

| •• J..I the memory of Mr John Sparkes, a native of this city : 

: no was a man of a mild .imposition, a gladiator by profession, 
who, lifter having fought 350 battles in Uie principal parts of 
Kuropo with honour and applause, at length quitted the stage, 
shbathed his sword, and with Christian resignation, submitted 
to tbe grand victor in the 52d year of his age. 

■' Anno tahilta humana U33." 

Urn friend, Serjeant Miller, here mentioned, a man of vast 
athletic accomplishments, was advanced afterward to the rank 
of a captain In the British army, and did notable service nt 
Scotland under the Duke of Cumberland in 1745. 
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is the fairest of women." Then the answer; “ I ' his eyes in a moment, and the huzzas of the crowd 
Timothy Buck, who have stayed in Gieat Britain undoubtedly quickened the anguish. The assembly 


during all the war in foreign p.uts for the sake of 
Susannah Page, do deny that Elizabeth Preston is 
so fair as the said Susannah Page. Let Susannah 
Page look on, and I desire of James Miller no 
favour.” 

This would give the battle quite another turn; 
and a proper station for the ladies, whoso complexion 
was disputed by the sword, would animate the dis¬ 
putants with a more gallant incentive than the ex¬ 
pectation of money fiom the spectatois, though 1 
would not have ihat neglected, hut tin own to that 
lair one whose lover was approved by the donor. 

Yet, considering the thing wauts such amend¬ 
ments, it was earned with great order. James Mil¬ 
ler came on liist, preceded by two disah)- 1 drum¬ 
mers, to show, 1 suppose, that the prefect of 
manned bodies did nut in the least deter him. 
There ascended with the daring Miller a gentleman, 
j whose name [ could not learn, with a dogged air, 
i as unsatisfied that he was not principal. This son 
i of anger lowered at the whole assembly, and, weigh- 
| mg himself us he maiehed around fiom side to 
j side, with a stiff knee and shoulder, he gave mtima- 
l lions of the pm pose he smothered till he saw the 
■ issue of this encounter. Miller had a blue ubaiid 
j tied round the sword arm: which ornament 1 con- 


ceivii to he the remain of that custom of wearing a 
mistiess’s favom on stub occasions of old. 

Millei i“ a man of six foot eight inches m height, 
of a kind but bold aspect, well-fashioned, and leady 
o! hi., limbs, and sue h a readiness as spoke his ease 
in them was obtained fiom a habit of motion in mi- 
litaiy exercise. 

The expectation ot the spectators was now almost 
at its height; and tlio crowd pressing m, several 


divided into parlies upon their different ways 
of lighting! while a poor nyuiph m one of the gal¬ 
leries app.iiently suffered fur Miller, and burst into 
a flood ol tears. As soon as his wound was wrapped 
up, he came on again with a little rage, which still 
disabled him fuither. But what brave man can be 
wounded mto more caution and patience? The next 
was a warm eager onset, which ended in a decisive 
stroke on the left leg of Miller. Tho lady in the 
gallery, during this second stnfe, covered her face, 
and for my part, I could not keep my thoughts from 
being mostly employed on the consideration of her 
unhappy circumstance that moment, hearing toe 
clash of swords, arid appiehendmg life or victoiy 
concerned her lover in every blow', hut not daring 
to satisfy herself on whom they fell. The wound 
was exposed to the view of all who could delight in 
it, and sewed tip on the stage. Tho 9urly second of 
Miller declared at this time, that he would that day 
fortnight fight Mr. Buck at the same weapons, de¬ 
claring himself the master of the renowned Gorman; 
hut Buck denied him the honour of that courageous 
disciple, and, asserting that he himself had taught 
that champion, aci epted the challenge. 

There is something in human nature very unac¬ 
countable on such occasions, when wc see the people 


J take a painful giatification in beholding these cn- 
counteis. Is it enielty that administers this sort 
of delight 1 oi is it a pleasure that is taken m the 
exercise of pity ? it was, rnelhought. pretty remark¬ 
able that the business of the day bung a trial of 
skill, the popularity did not iuu so high as one 
would have expected on the side of Buck. Is it 
(hit people’s passions have their rise in self-love, 
:md thought themselves (m spite of all the courage 


an aiding to their fortune than their incut, and took 
it in their heads to pioler themselves from ihe open 
uiea or pit to the galleries. This dispute between 


active persons though! ifiey were placed lather I they had) liable to the fate of Miller, hut could not 
1 ’ 1 1 ' 1 so easily think themselves qualified like Buck ? 

Tully speaks of this custom with less horror than 
one would expect, though he confesses it was much 
desert and properly brought many to the giomid, I abused m Ins time, ami seems directly to approve 
and rai r ed olheis in piupurtiou to the highest seats I ot it under its first lcgulatiuns, when criminals ouly 
by turns, for the space ot ten minutes, till Timothy , fought before the people. “ Crudela yladratorum 
Buck came on, and the whole assembly, giving up i sjnulai ulnm et rnhumunum normallis videri solel; f t 
tbeir disputes, turned then eyes upon the champions, \kaud su(‘ unnon tta sit ut nunc Jit ; cum veto sorites 
Then it was that every man’s affection turned to <Jeno depuynabant, aurthus Jortai.se multa, oralis qui- 
ouc or the other liresistibly. A judicious gentleman dtm nulla, puterat essa Jortior cont'a dolinem ut mor- 
near me said, “ I could, methiuka. be Milieu's se- few dnciphnu.” “ The shows of gladiators may be 
eond, but I had rather nave Buck for mine.” Mil- thought barbarous and inhuman, and I know not 
for had an audacious look that took the eye; Buck but it is so as it is now practised; but in those times 


a perfect composure, that engaged the judgment. 
Buck came ou in a plain coat, and kept all his air 
till the instant of engaging ; at which time he uu- 
diessed to his shirt, his aim adorned with a bandage 
of red riband. No one can describe the sudden 
concern in the whole assembly; the most tumultu¬ 
ous crowd in natuie was as stiff and as much en¬ 
gaged as if all their lives depended on the first blow. 
The combatants met in the middle ol the stage, aud 
shaking hands, as removing all malice, they retired 
with much giace to the extremities of it; from 
whence they immediately faced about, and ap- 
proaibed each other, Miller with a i.cait full qf ic- 
solutton, Buck with a watchful untroubled counte¬ 
nance: Buck regarding principally Ins own defence, 
Miller chiefly thoughtml of annoying his opponent. 
Ii is not easy to describe the many escapes and 
imperceptible defences between Iwo men of quick 
eyes aud ready limbs; hut Miller’s heat laid him 
open to the rebuke of the calm Buck, by a larg, 


vvlien ouly criminals were combatants, the ear per¬ 
haps might receive many better instructions, but it 
is impossible that any thing which affects our eye* 
should fortify us so well against pain and death,” 


age and sickness. 

cut on the forehead. Mu'c'h effusion of blood rovcied i il, c wa " S*h »“). a:ul * llUle towards libertine in 
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Tune lrupuoe h«c facias* Tun© hie homines adoUisccutub**, 
Impel lies teruiii. educlos, ltljure, in fiau<ium 1111118 ? 
Solllcitando et pollicittindo eorum rtuuiios laetas * 

Ac iiieiotncioa amoie* nuptils cougluim i* 3 

Tin And. act v §c. 4. 

Shall you ©scape with impunity, you who lay an-rcs for young 
men of a liberal education, hut unacquainted with the world, 
aud by force of importunity and promises draw them in to 
injury Jiuilots? 

The othei day passed by me in ber chariot a lady 
with that pale ami wan complexion which we some¬ 
times see in young people who are fallen into sor¬ 
row aud private anxiety of mind, which antedate 
It is not three* yeais ago since 
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l:cr carriage ; but, methought, I easily forgave her ill as giving the whole and herself to an unworthy 
that little insolence, which she so severely pays for husband. But Sempronia can administer consola- 
in her present condition. Flavilla, of whom I am tion to an unhappy fair at home, by leading her to 
speaking, is married to a sullen fool with wealth, an agreeable gallant elsewhere. She can then 
Her beauty uml merit are lost upon the dolt, who preach the general condition of all the people in the 
is insensible of periection in any thing. Their ; married world, and tell an inexperienced young 
hours together are either painful or insipid. The woman, the methods of softening her affliction, and 
minutes she has to herself in his absence are not laugh at her simplicity and want of knowledge, with 
sufficient to give vent at her eyes, to the grief and an “ Oh 1 ruy dear, you will know better.” 
torment of his last conversation. This poor crea- The wickedness of Sempronia, ono would think, 
tore was sacrificed with a temper, which, under the should be superlative; but I cannot bat esteem that 
cultivation of a man of sense, would have made the of some paients equal to it: I mean such as sacrifice 
most agreeable companion, into the arms of this the gieatest endowments and qualifications to base 
loathsome yokefellow, by .Sempronia. Sempronia baigums. A parent who forces a child of a liberal 
is a good lady, who supports herself in an affluent and ingenious* spirit into the arms of a clown or a 
condition, by contracting fneudship with rich young blockhead, obliges her to a crime too odious fora 
widows, and maids of plentiful fui tunes at their own name, ft is in a degree the unnatural conjunction 
disposal, and bestowing her friends upon worthless of rational and brutal beings. Yet what is theie so 
indigent fellows; on the other side she immures in- ' common, as the bestowing an accomplished woman 
considerate and rash youths of great estates into the j with surh a disparity ? And I eould name crowds 
arms of vicious women. For this purpose, she is who lead miserable lives for want of knowledge in 
accomplished in all the arts which can make her their parents of this maxim, that good sense and 
acceptable at impertinent visits, she knows all that I good nature always go together. That which is at- 
pusscs in every quartet, and is Well acquainted with tnbuted to fools, and called good-nature, is only an 
all the favourite servants, busy-bodies, dependants, inability of observing what is faulty, which turns, 
and poor i elutions, of all persons of condition in the j m u.ariiage, into a suspicion of every thing as such, 
whole town. At tike price of a good sum of money, from a consciousness of that inability. 

Sempronia, by the instigation of Fluvillu’s mother, j „ M c PTirT . 
brought about the match for the daughter; and the ' ' 

reputation of this, which is apparently, in point of * ^ ai11 entirely of your opinion with relation to 
fortune, mine than Flavilla could expect, has gamed j f bf! equestrian females, who affect both the maseu- 
hcr the visits and the trequent attendance of the i * 1Ile atld feminine air at the same time; and cannot 
crowd of motheis, who had lather see their children , forbear making a presentment ugaiust another older 
misciable in great wealth, than the happiest of the , of them . wll ° S row very numerous and powerful; 
race of mankind in a less conspicuous state of life. ' tttld slIlce Hur language is not very capable of good 
When Sempronia is so well acquainted with a wo- , compound words I must be contented to call them 
iudu’ti temper and circumstances, that she believes OI, ty * the naked-shouldered. These beauties me 


tnuriiuge would be acccutable to her, and advan¬ 
tageous to the man who shall get her, her next step 
is to look out for some one, whose condition has 


lint contented to make lovers wherever they appear, 
but they must make rivals at the same time. Were 
you to see. Gatty walk the park at high mall, you 


sonic secret wound in it, and wants <i ".;ni let, in " oldd expect those who followed her and those who 
the eye of the world, not unsuitable to her. it such lnpt hcr would immediately draw their swords for 
is not easily had, she immediately adorns a worthless i lu 'r. 1 hope, Sir, you will pi ovule for the future, 
fellow with what estate she thinks convenient, and j *bat women may stick to their faces for doing any 
adds as great a share of good humour and sobriety j further mischief, and not allow any but direct 
as is requisite. After this is settled, no importu- tradels in ^auty to expose moie than the fore part 
mtiea, aits, and devices, are omitted, to hasten the of the lleck > unless } (, u please to allow this after¬ 
lady to her happiness. In the general, indeed, she f? ame t® tbose wbo defective in the charms 

is a person of so strict justice, that she marries a countenance. I can say, to my sorrow, the 

poor gallant to a rich wench, and a moneyless girl present practice is very unfun, when to look hack is 
to a man of fortune. But then she has no manner , <lcalb < aud 11 |“ a y be sald of « ar heauties, as a great 
of conscience in the disparity, when she has a mind P oet dld °f bullets. 


to impose a poor rogue for ouc of an estate- she 
has no remorse in adding to it, that he is illiterate, 


They kill and wound, like I'arthian.\ as they fly 
“ I submit this to your animadversion; and am, 


ignorant, and unfashumed; but makes those imper- for tbe ]lttle whjle j have left 
fections arguments of the truth of his wealth ; and y our humb j e Servant the | auguisbiu „ 

will, on such an occasion, with a very grave face, ,, * 

charge the people of condition with negligence in hila thus 

the education of their children. Exception being “ P. S. Suppose you mended my letter, and 
made the other day against an ignorant booby of made a simile about the ‘ porcupine;' but I submit 
her own clothing, whom she was putting off for a that also.” 

rich heir: “ Madam,” said she, “ you know there T. - 

is no making children, who know they have estates, 438 ] \YEDNESD\Y 

attend their books.” ' '■* 

Sempronia, by these arts, is loaded with presents, --Ammum rege. qui, nul pai 

importuned for hcr acquaintance, and admired by in|x?rat—- — — ^ on p. u 

i those who do not know the first taste of life, as a jt nd ehecku'i’yr^ which must bi 
woman of exemplary good-breeding, liut sure to 

murder and rob are less iniquities, than to raise It is a very common expres 
■ profit by abuses as irreparable as taking away life; is very good-natured, but very ] 

j cut more grievous, as making it lastingly unhappy. - -- 

j To rob a lady at play of half her fortune, is not so » Ingenuous. 
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-Ammum rose, qul, nui pare!, 

Iinpora!- Fon 1 Ep. a 62. 

--Curb thy soul, 

And check Uiy rage, which mutt be rul'd or rule.—Cntica 

It is a very common expression that such a one 
is very good-natured, but very passionate. The ex- 


’ Ingenuous. 
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prewton, indeed, it very good-natured, to ullow with as little consistency, and threatens 7hing«~M 
passionate people so much quarter: but I think a much out of his power. s 

passionate man deserves the least indulgence ima- The next disagreeable person to the outrageous 
ginaldc. It is said, it is soon over; that is, all the gentleman, is one of a much'lower ordor of an- 
misehief he does is quickly dispatched, which, I ger, and he is what we commonly call a peevish 
think, is no great recommendation to favour. I fellow. A peevish fellow iy one who has sonic reason 
have known one of these good-natured passionate in himself for being out of humour, or has a natuial 
men say in a mixed company, even to his own wife incapacity for delight, and therefore drtuibs all 
or child, such things as the most inveterate enemy who are happier than himself with p’nhes and 
of Ins family would not have spoken, even m ima- pshaws, or other well-bied interjections, at every 
gination. It is certain that quick sensibility is in- thing that is said or done in ins presernc. There 
separable fiom a ready understanding; but why should be physic mixed in the food of all which 
should not that good understanding call to itself all these fellows eat in good company. This degree of 
its I'oice on such occasions, to master that sudden in- anger passes, forsooth, for a delicacy of judgmeut, 
rlination to anger? One of the greatest souls now that will not admit ot being easily pleased; but 
in the world* is the most subject by nature to anger, none above the character of wearing a peevish 
and yet so famous, fiom a conquest of himself this man’s livery ought to hear with las ill manners. All 
way that he is the known example when you talk of things among men of sense and condition should 
i temper and command of a man’s self. To contain pass the censure, and have the protection, of the 
the spmt of anger, is the worthiest discipline we can eye of reason. 

put ourselves to. When a man has made any pro- No man ought to be tolerated in an habitual 

f ries? this way, a frivolous fellow in a passion is to humour, whim, or particulanty of behaviour, by 
nm as contemptible as a ftowaid child. It ought any who do not wait upon him for bread. Next to 
to be the study of every man for his own quiet and I the peevish fellow is the snarler. This gentleman 
! peace. When he stands combustible and leady to ! deals mightily in what we call the irony; and us 
! flame upon every thing that touches him, life is as j those soil of people exert themselves most against 
I uneasy to himsedi as it is to all about him. Syncro- those below them, you see their humour best in 
pins leads, of all men living, the most ridiculous their talk to their servants. “ That is so like you; 
life , he is ever offending and begging pardon. If ' You are a tine fellow ; Thou art the quickest hcad- 
his man enters the room without what he was sent : piece;” and the like. One would think the hcctor- 
for—“ That blockhead,'’ begins he—“ Gentlemen, ! ing, the storming, the sullen, and all the different 



I ask join pardon, but servants now-a-days”—. 
The wrung plates are laid, they aie thrown into the 
middle of the loom, his wile stands by in pain for 
him, which he sees in her face, and answers as it be 
had heard all she was thinking:—“Why? what 
the devil! Why don’t you take care to give orders 
in these tilings ?” His fnends sit down to a taste¬ 
less plenty of every thing, evciy minute inspecting 
new insults from his impeltinent passions. In a 
word, to eat with, or visit Syncropm?, is no other 
than going to see him exercise his family, exercise 
their patience, and his own auger. 

It is monstrous that the shame and confusion in 
which this good-natured angry man must needs be¬ 
hold hi? fnends, while he thus lays about him, does 
not give him so much reflection, as to cieatc an 
amendment. This is the, most scandalous disuse of 
reason imaginable: all the haimless pait of him is 
no more than that of a hull-dog, they are tame no 
longer than they are not offended. One of these 
good-natured angry men shall, in an instant, assem¬ 
ble together so many allusions to secret circum¬ 
stance", a3 are enough to dissolve the peace of all 
the families and fnends he is acquainted with in a 
quarter of an hour, and yet the next moment he the 
best-natuied man in the whole world. If you would 
see passion in its purity, without mixtuie of reason, 
behold it represented in a mad hero, drawn hv a 
mad poet, Nat. Lee makes his Alexander say 
thus :— 

Away 1 begone 1 anil give a wlurlwinil room, 

Or I will blow you up like dust 1 Avjunt 1 
Madness but meanly represents my loll. 

Eternal discord' 

Fury ! revenge ! disdiun turd indignation ' 

Pear tny swell'll breast, make way for fire mid tempest 
My brain is burst, debate and reason quench'd 
the storm is up. and my hot bleeding Pearl 
Splits with the rack; while passions, like Iho wmd. 
ltise up to beuv'n, and put out all the stars 

Every passionate fellow in town talks half the day 

* laird Somers. 


species arid suboidmations of the angry should be 
cured, by knowing they live only as pardoned men, 
and hmv pitiful is the condition ot being only suf- 
fered! But 1 am interrupted by the pleasantest 
sc«ne of anger and the disappointment of it that I 
have ever known, which happened while I was yet 
writing, and I overheaid as 1 sat in the back-room 
at a French bookseller’s. There came into the 
shop a very learned man with an eiecl solemn air; 
and though a peison of great parts otherwise, slow 
in understanding any thing which makes against 
himself. The composure of the faulty man, and the 
whimsical pciplexily of him that was justly angry, 
is perfei tly new. After turning over many volumes, 
said the seller to the buyer, “ Sir, you know I have 
long asked you to scud me back the first volume of 
the French seimonsl formerly lent you.”—“ Sir,” 
said the chapman, “ I have often looked for it, 
hut cannot Hud it, it is certainly lost, and I know 
not to whom I lent it, it is so many years ago,”— 
“ Then, Sir, here is the other volume ; I'll send you 
home that, and please to pay for both.”—“ My 
i friend," replied he, “ canst thou be so senseless as 
| not to know that one volume is as imperfect in my 
library as in your shop?”—“ Yes, Sir, but it is 
yqg have lost the first volume; and, to he short, I 
will be paid.”—“Sir,” answeied the chapman, 
“you are a young man, your book is lost; and 
learn by this little loss to hear much greater adver- 
sities, wlmh you must expect to meet with."— 
“ Yes, Sir, but I’ll bear when I must, but I have 
not lost now, for I say you have it, and shall pay 
me.”—“ Friend, you grow warm; 1 tell you the 
book is lost; anu t foresee, in the course even of a 
prosperous life, that you will meet afflictions to 
make you road, if you cannot hear this trifle.”— 

“ Si), there is in this case no need of bearing, fot 
you have the book.”—“ I' say, Sir. I have not the 
book; but yourpassion will not let you heareuoug|> 
to be informed that I have it not. Learn resigna¬ 
tion of yourself to the distresses of this life ; nay, do 
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not fret and fume; it is my duty to tell you, that 
you are of an impatient spirit, and an impatient 
spirit is never without woe.”—“ Was ever any thing 
like this “ Yes, Sir, there have been many things 
like this, the loss’isbuta tfifle; but your temper 
is wanton, and incapable of the least pain ; there¬ 
fore let me advise you, be patient; the book is lost, 
but do not you for that reason lose yourself.—T.* 


No. 439.] THURSDAY, JULY 24, 1712. 

Hi narrate feiunt a,lo- niensuraquo ficu 

Cresut, el auiiltia illiquid novus adjicit auetor 

Oviu, Metals xu 57 

Some tell what they have heard, or tales devise: 

Each fiction still tmprov d with added lies. 

Ovid describes the palace of Fame as situated in 
the very centre of the umveise, ami perforated with 
so many windows and avenues as gave her the 
sight of every thing tiiat was (lone in the heavens, 
in the earth, and in the sea. The structure of it 
was coutnvcd in so admiiable a manner, that it 
echoed evoiy word whuli was spoken in the whole 
compass ol nature ; so that the palace, says the poet, 
was always filled with a confused hubbub of low, 
dying sounds, the voices being almost spent and 
worn out hefoie they arrived at this gcucial ren¬ 
dezvous of speehes and whispers. 

I consnlei couits with the same regard to the 
governments which they superintend, as Ovid’s pa¬ 
lace of Fame with regard to the universe. The 
eyes of a watchful minister run through the whole 
people. Tlioie is scarce a murmur or complaint that 
does not reach his eais. They have news-gatheiers 
ami intelligence!!, distributed into their sevetal 
walks ami quarters, who bring in their respective 
quotas, and make them acquainted with the dis¬ 
course and conversation of the whole kingdom or 
commonwealth where they arc employed. The 
wisest of kings, alluding to these invisible and uu- 
suspeclcd spies, who arc planted by kings and lulus 
over theirfellow-citi/eiis, as well as to those vnluntaiy 
informers that are buzzing about the rais of a groat 
man, and making their court by such secret methods 
of intelligence, lias given us a very prudent cau¬ 
tion ;f “ Guise not the king, no not in thy thought, 
and curse not the rich in thy bed-chamber; for a 
bud of the air shall carry the voice, and that which 
hath wings shall tell the matter.” 

As it is absolutely necessary for rulers to make 
use of other people’s eyes and ears, they should take 
particular care to do it in such a manner, that it 
may not bear too bard on the person whose life and 
conversation arc inquired into. A man who is 
capable of *o infamous a calling as that of a spy, 
is not very much to be relied upon. He can have 
no great ties af honour, or cheeks of conscience," to 
restrain him in those covert evidences, where the 
erson accused has no opportunity of vindicating 
imself. He will be more industrious to carry that 
which is grateful than that which is true. There 
will be no occasion for him if he does not hear and 
see things worth discovery; so that he naturally 
inflames every word and circumstance, aggravates 
what is faulty, perverts what is good, and misie- 

* By Steal See No 32-t, adtbinn. 

This scene passed in the shop of Mr VaiUsnt, afterward 
Messrs Payne und Maikmlay s, in the Strang, and the sub 
)Cct of It was (Tor it is still m remembrance) a voluei* of 
Massillou s Sermons '1 he shop 11 now one of I lie last to whmli 
Million wish te have recourse, a trunk maker’s ’ 

% Keel, x 20 i 


presents what is indifferent. Nor is it to be doubted 
but that such ignominious wretches let their private 
passions into these their clandestine informations, 
and often wreak their particular spite or malice 
against the person whom they arc set to watch. It 
is a pleasant scene enough, which uti Italian au¬ 
thor describes between a spy and a cardinal who 
employed linn. The cardinal is represented as 
minuting down every thiug that is told him. The 
spy begins with a low voice, “ Such a ifhc, the ail- 
vocute, whispered to one of his friends, within my 
hearing, that your eminence was a very gicat pol¬ 
troon ;” and, after having given his patron time to 
take it down, adds, that another called him a mer¬ 
cenary rascal in a public conveisation. The car¬ 
dinal replies, “ Very well,” and bids bim go on. 
The spy proceeds, and loads him with lepurts of 
the same nature, till the caidinal loses in great 
vviath, calls lnm an impudent scoundrel, and kicks 
him out of the room. 

It is observed of great and hcioie minds, that 
they have not only shown a purtuular disregard 
to those unmerited repioaches which have been 
cast upon them, but have been altogether free 
from that impcitineut curiosity of inquiring after 
them, or the poor levenge of resenting them. The 
histories of Alexander and Ciesar aic lull of this kind 
of instunecs. Vulgar souls are of a quite contraiy 
character. Dionysius, the tyrant ot Sicily, had a 
dungeon which was a veiy curious piece of archi¬ 
tecture; aud of which, as I am informed, there aie 
still to be seen some remains in that island. It was 
called Dionysius’s Ear, and built with several little 
windings aud labyrinths, m the form of a real ear. 
Tho structure of it made it a kind of whispering 
place, but such a one as gallic) cd I he voice of him 
who spoke into a funnel which was placed at the 
very top of it The tyrant used to lodge all his 
state enminals, or those whom he supposed to be 
engaged together in any evil designs upon lum, in 
this dungeon. He had at the same time an apart¬ 
ment over it, whore he used to apply himself to tho 
funnel, and by that moans overheard every thiug 
that was whispered in the dungeon. I believe one 
may ventuic to affirm, that a Caesar or an Alex¬ 
ander would ralher have died by the treason, than 
have used such disingenuous means for the detecliug 
of it. 

A man who in ordinary life is very inquisitive 
after every tiling which is spoken ill of him, passes his 
time but very indifferently. He is wounded by every 
arrow that is shot at him, and puts it in the power 
of every insignificant cue my to disquiet him. Nay, 
he will siffer from what has been said of him, when 
it is forgotten by those who said or heaid it. For 
this reason I could never hear one of those officious 
friends, that would he telling every malicious re¬ 
port, every idle censure, that passed upon me. The 
tongue of man is so petulant, and his thoughts so 
variable, that one should not lay too great a stress 
upon any present speeches and opinions. 1'raisc 
and obloquy proceed very fiequeutly out of the 
same mouth upon the same person, and upon the 
same, occasion. A generous enemy will sometimes 
bestow commendations, as the dearest friend cannot 
sometimes refrain from speakiug ill. The man who 
is f inditfercnt >n cither of those respects gives hjs 
opinion at random, and praises or disapproves as he 
finds himself in humour. 

I shall conclude this essay with part of a charac¬ 
ter, which is finely diawn by the Bail of Clarendon, 
in the fiistbook cf ins Ihatuiy, and which gives us 
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the lively picture of a great man teasing bimhclf 
with an absurd curiosity. 

“ He had not that application and submission, 
and reverence for the queen, as might have been 
expected tiom Ins wisdom aud breeding; and often 
Classed her pretences and desires with more rude¬ 
ness than was natural to him. Yet he was imper¬ 
tinently solicitous to know wliut her majesty said of 
him in private, and what resentmeuts she had to- 
waids him. And when by some confidants, who 
had their ends upon linn from those offices, lie was 
informed of some bitter expressions falling from her 
majesty, he was so exceedingly afflicted and tor¬ 
mented with the sense of it, that sometimes by pas¬ 
sionate complaints and rcpreseutal ins to the king, 
sometimes by more dutiful addresses and expostula¬ 
tions with the queen m bewailing his misfortune, 
he frequently exposed himself, and left his condition 
worse than it was before, and the cclaircisseiucut 
commonly ended in the discovery of the persons 
flow whom he had received his most secret intelli¬ 
gence."—C. 


No. 410] FRIDAY, JULY 25, 1712. 

V'ivcre si reel!’ ticscii, decode perms.—H or 2 Up li 213 

I .cum to live well, or faulj make your will —Pofk. 

1 have already given my leader an account of a 
set of roeiry fellows who ate passing their summer 
together in the country, being provided of a great 
house, where there is not only a conveuicnt apart¬ 
ment fin every partu ular person, but a large infir¬ 
mary for the reception of such of them as are any 
way indisposed or out of humour. Having lately 
received a letter from the sei re l ary of this society, 
by older of the whole fraternity, which acquaints 
me with their behavioui during the last week, I shall 
here make a present of it to the public. 

“ Mk. Sl’liCTATOH, 

“ We are glad to find that you approve the esta¬ 
blishment which we have help made tor the retriev¬ 
ing of good manners and agreeable conversation, 
and shall use our best endeavours so to improve our¬ 
selves m this our summer retirement, that we may 
next winter serve as patterns to the town But to 
Iho end that this our institution may be no less ad¬ 
vantageous to the public than to ourselves, we shall 
communicate to you one week of our proceedings, 
desiring you at the same time, if you sec any thing 
faulty in them, to favour us with your admonitions; 
loi you must know, Sir, that it has been proposed 
amongst us to choose you for out visitor; to which 
1 must blither add, that one of the college having 
declared lust week he did not like the Spectator of 
the day, and not being able to assign any just rea¬ 
sons for such his dislike, he was sent to the in¬ 
firmary ntmine contradicente. 

“ On Monday the assembly was in very good hu¬ 
mour, having received some recruits of Ficnch clai et 
that morning- when, unluckily, towards the middle 
of the dinner, one of the company swore at his ser¬ 
vant in a very rough manner for hvving put too 
much water in his wine. Upou which the pre^dent 
of the day, who is always the mouth of tne company, 
after having convinced him of the impertinence of 
his passion, and the insult it had made upon Uie 
company, ordered his man to take him fiom tne 
table, and convey him to the infirmary. There was 
but one more sent away that day; this was a gentle¬ 
man, who is reckoned by snrao persons one of the 
greatest mts, awl by others one of the greatest 


boobies about town. This you will say is a strange 
character; but what makes it stranger yet, it is a 
very true one, for he is perpetually the reverse of 
himself, being always merry or dull to excess. We 
brought him hither to divert us, which he did very 
well upon the road, having lavished away as much 
wit and laughter upon the hackney-coachman as 
might have served him during his whole stay here, 
had it been duly manuged. He had been lumpish 
for two or three days, but was so far connived at, in 
hopes of recovery, that we dispatched one of the 
briskest fellows among the brotherhood into the in¬ 
firmary for having told him at table he was not 
merry. But our president observing that he in¬ 
dulged himself in this long fit of stupidity, and con¬ 
struing it as a contempt of the college, ordered him 
to retire into the place prepared lor such compa¬ 
nions. He was no sooner got into it, but his wit 
and mirth returned upon him in so violent a man¬ 
ner, that he shook tfie whole infirmary with the 
noise of it, and had so good an effect upon the rest 
of the patients, that he brought them all out to din¬ 
ner with him the next day. 

“ On Tuesday we were no sooner sat down, but 
one of the company complained that his head ached; 
upon which another asked him, in an insolent man¬ 
ner, what he did there then ? This insensibly grew 
into some warm words; so that the president, in 
older to keep the peace, gave directions to take 
them both from the table, and lodge thorn in the 
infirmary Not long after, another of the company 
telling us lie knew, by a pain in his shoulder, that 
we should have some ram, the presidcut ordered 
him to be removed, and placed as a weathor-glass 
in the apartment above mentioned. 

On Wednesday, a gentleman, having received 
a letter written in a woman’s haud, and changing 
colour twice or thrice as he read it, desired leave to 
retire into the infirmary. The president con¬ 
sented, but denied him the use of pen, ink, and 
paper, till such time as he had slept upon it. One 
of the company being seated at the lower end of the 
table, and discovering his secret discontent, by find¬ 
ing fault with every dish that was served up, and 
refusing to laugh at any thing that was said, the 
president told him, that he fouud he was in an 
uneasy seat, aud desired him to accommodate 
himself better in the infirmary. After dinner, a 
very honest fellow chancing to let a pun fall from 
him; his neighbour cried out, ‘To the infirmary ;* 
at the same time pretending to be sick at it, as hav¬ 
ing the same natural antipathy to a pun which some 
have to a cat. This produced a long debate. Upon 
the whole, the punster was acquitted, and his neigh- 
hour sent off. 

“ On Thursday there was but oue delinquent 
Tlfts was a gentleman of strong voice, but weak 
understanding. He had unluckily engaged himself 
in dispute with a man of excellent sense, but of a 
modest elocution. The man of heat replied to every 
answer of his antagonist with a louder note than 
ordinary, and oniy raised Ins voice when ha should 
have enforced his argument. Finding himself at 
length driven to an absurdity, ho still reasoned in a 
more clamorous aud confused manner; and, to make 
the greater impression upou his bearers, concluded 
with a loud thump upon the table. The president 
immediately ordered him to be carried off, and dieted 
with water-gTtiel, till such time as he should be 
sufficiently weakened for conversation. 

On Friday there passed very little remarkable, ; 
saving only, that several petffpui vieie read of the i 
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persons m custody, desiring to be released from 
their confinement, and vouching for one another’s 
good behaviour for the future. 

“ On Saturday we received many excuses from 
persons who had found themselves in an unsociable 
temper, and had voluntarily shut themselves up. 
The infirmary was, indeed, never so full as on this 
day, which I was at some loss to account for, till, 
upon my going abroad, I observed that it was ati 
easterly wind. The retirement of most of my friends 
has given me opportunity aud Leisure of writing sou 
this letter, which 1 must not conclude w ithout assur¬ 
ing you, that all the members of our college, as well 
those who are under confinement as those who are 
at libei ty, are your very humble servants, though 
none moie than,” &c.—C. 


No. 411 ] SATURDAY, JULY 26 1712. 

Si fructus lllabntur orbis, 

iuipavidum ferient ruintr—Ho* 3 Od ui 7. 

Should (he whole frame of nature round him break, 

In ruin and confusion hurl d, 

He, unconcern d, would hear Ihe mighty crock, 

And stand secure amidst n falling world.—A non. 

Mas, considered in himself, is a very helpless 
and a very wretched being. He is subject every 
moment to the greatest calamities and misfortunes. 
He is beset with datigeis on all sides; aud may be¬ 
come unhappy by numbeiless casualties, which he 
eould not foresee, nor have prevented had he fore¬ 
seen them. 

It is our comfort, while we are obnoxious to so 
many accidents, that we are under the cave of One 
who directs contingencies, and has in his hands the 
management of every thing that is capable of An¬ 
noying or offending us; who knows the assistance 
we stand in need of, and is always ready to bestow 
it on those who ask it of him. 

The natural homage which such a creature bears 
to so infinitely wise and good a Being, is a firm re¬ 
liance on him for the blessings and conveniences of 
life, and a habitual trust in him for deliverance out 
of all such dangers and difficulties as may hefal us. 

The man who always lives in this disposition of 
mind, has not the same dark and melancholy views 
of human nature, ns he who considers himself ah- 
stiurtedly fiom this relation lo the Supreme Being. 
At the same time that he reflects upon his own 
weakness aud imperfection, he comforts himself 
with the comtemplation of those divme attributes 
which are employed fur his safety and his welfare, 
lie finds his want of foresight made up by the Om¬ 
niscience of him who is his support, lie is not 
sensible of his own want of strength, when he knows 
that his helper is almighty. In short, the person 
who has a firm trust on the Supreme Being is power¬ 
ful in his power, wise by his wisdom, happy by his 
happiness. He reaps the benefit of every divine 
attribute, and loses his own insufficiency in the ful¬ 
ness of infinite perfection. 

To make our lives more easy to us, wc are com¬ 
manded to put our trust in him, who is thus able to 
relieve and succour us: the divine goodness having 
made such a reliance a duty, notwithstanding we 
should have been miserable had it been forbid¬ 
den us. 

Among several motives which might be made use 1 
of to recommend this duty to us, 1 shall only take ! 
notice of these that follow — 

The first and strongest is, that we are promised j 
I to® will not fail thoaPwno put their trust ill him. | 


But, without considering the supernatural bless* 
ing which actompanies this duty, we may observe, 
that it has a natural tendency to its own reward, or, 
in other words, that tins firm trust and confidence 
in the great Disposer of all things, contiibutes very 
much to the getting clear of any affliction, or to the 
beat mg it manfully. A person who believes he 
j has his succour at hand, and that he acts in the 
sight of his 1’iiend, often exerts himself beyond his 
abilities, and does wondeis that are not tiAie matched 
, by one who is not animated with such a confidence 
' of success. I could pioduce instances from history, 
of generals, who, out of a belief that they were un¬ 
der the protection of some invisible assistant, did 
not only encom.ige their soldieis lo do their utmost, 
but have acted themselves beyond what they would 
have done had they not been inspired by such a be- 
; lief. I might in the same manner show how such a 
trust m the assistance of an Almighty Being natu¬ 
rally prnduees patience, hope, cheerfulness, and all 
other dispositions of the mind that alleviate those 
calamities which wc are notable to remove. 

The practice of this virtue admimsteis great com¬ 
fort to the mind of man in times of poverty and 
affliction, but most ot all in the hour of death. 

; When the soul is hovering in the last momeuls of 
| its scpaiatioii, when it is just entering on another 
state of existence, to conveise with scenes, and ob¬ 
jects, and companions, that tue altogether new,— 
what can support her uudei such tiembhngs of 
thought, such teais, such anxiety, such appu-lien- 
sions, hut the custiug of all her cares upon him who 
first gave her being, who has conducted her thiough 
one stage of it, and will be always with her, to 
guide and comfoit her m her progress through 
eternity ? 

David has very beautifully repi evented this steady 
reliance on God Almighty m his twenty-third psalm, 

! which is a kind of pasloral hymn, anil tilled with 
those allusions which aie usual in that kind of 
writing. As the poetry is very exquisite, I shall 
present my reader with the following translation 
of it:— 


Tho Lord my pasture shall prepare. 
And feed me with a shepherd’s care: 
His presence shall my wants supply. 
Ami guard me vviih a wall hlul eye, 
My noon-day walks he shall attend, 
And all my midnight hours defend. 


When in the sultiy glebe I faint, 

Or on the thirsty mountain pant 
To fertile vales and dewy meads 
My weary, wand'rmg steps he .ends. 
Where peaceful rivers, soft and slow. 
Amid Ihe verdant landscape Row 


Though in the paths of death I tread. 
With gloomy horrors overspread. 

My steadfast heart shall know no ill, 

Fur thou. O Lord, art with me still, 

Thy friendly crook shall give me aid, 
And guide me tL'ough the dreadful shade 


Though In a hare and rugged way. 
Through devious, lonely wdds I stray, 
Thy bounty shall my pains beguile; 

The barren wilderness shall (mile 
With sudden greens and herbage crown’d. 
And streams shall murmur all a round 
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No. 442.] MONDAY, JULY 28, 1712. 

Scribimtu indocti doctique - - ■ ■ Hor, 2 Ep. i. Ilf 

— — -Those who cannot write, and those who can. 

All rhyme, and scrawl, and scribble, to a man—Pop*. 

I do not know whether I enough explained myself 
to the world, when I invited all men to be assistant 
to me in this my work of speculation ; for I have 
not yet acquainted my readers, that besides the let¬ 
ters aud valuable hints 1 have from time to time 
received from my correspondents, I have by me 
several curious aud extraordinary papers sent with 
a design (as no one will doubt when they are pub¬ 
lished) that they might be printed entire, aud with¬ 
out any alteration, by way of Spectator. 1 must 
acknowledge also, that 1 myself, being the first pro¬ 
jector of the puper, thought I had aright to make 
them my own, by dressing them in my own style, 
by leaving out what would not appear like mine, 
and by addiug whatever might be proper to adapt 
them to the character and genius of my paper, 
with which it was almost impossible these could 
exactly correspond, it being certain that hardly 
two men think alike; and, therefore, so many 
men so many Spectator. Besides, I must own 
my weakness for glory is such, that, if I con- ! 
suited that only, I might be so far swayed by it, 
as almost to wish that no one could write a Spec¬ 
tator besides myself; nor can 1 deny, blit upon the 
first perusal of those papers, I felt some seuet in¬ 
clinations of ill-will towards the persons who wrote 
them. This was the impicssion I had upon the 
first reading them; but upon a laic review (more 
for the sake of entertainment than use), regarding 
them with another eye than I had done at first (for 
by conveiting them as well as I could to my own 
use, I thought I had utterly disabled them from 
ever offending me again as Spectators), I found 
myself moved by a passion yeiy different from that 
of envy; sensibly touched with pity, the softest and 
most generous of all passions, when I reflected 
what a cruel disappointment the neglect of those 
papers must needs have been to the writers who 
impatiently longed to see them appear in print, 
and who, no doubt, triumphed to themselves in the 
hopes of having a share with me in the applause of 
the public; a pleasure so great, that none but those 
who have experienced it can have a sense of it. In 
this manner of viewing those papers, I really found 
1 had not done them justice, there being something 
so extremely natural and peculiarly good in some 
of them, that I will appeal to the wmld whether it. 
was possible to alter a word in them without doing 
them a manifest hurt and violence; and whether 
they can ever appear lightly, and as they ought, hut 
in their own native dress and colours. Aud therefore 
I think I should not only wrong them, but deprive 
the world of a considerable satisfaction, should I 
anv lunger delay the making them public. 

Alder I have published a few of these Spectators, 

I doubt not but I shall find the success of them to 
equal, if not surpass, that of the best of my own. An 
author should take all methods to humble himself 
in the opinion he has of his own performances. When 
those papers appear to the world, I doubt not but 
they will be followed by many others; and I shall 
not repine, though 1 myself shall have left me lyt 
a very few days to appear in public; but, pre¬ 
ferring the general weal and advantage to any con¬ 
siderations of myself, 1 am resolved for the future 
to publish any Spectator that deserves it entire, and 
without any alteration ; assuring the world (if there 


can bo need of it) that it is nono of mine; and tt 
tlie authors think fit to subscribe their names, I will 
add them. 

I think the best way of promoting this generous 
and useful design will be by giving out subjects or 
themes of all kinds whatsoever, ou which (with a 
preamble of the extraordinary benefit and advan¬ 
tage that may acciue thereby to the public) I will 
invite all manner of persons, whether scholars, 
citizens, courtiers, geutlemen of the town or coun¬ 
try, and all beaux, rakes, smarts, prudes, coquettes, 
housewives, aud all sorts of wits, whether male or 
female, and however distinguished, whether they be 
true wits, wbolo or half wits, or whether arch, dry, 
natural, acquired, genuine, or dopraved wits; and 
persons of all torts of tempers aud complexions, 

I whether the severe, the delightful, the impertinent, 

[ the agreeable, the thoughtful, busy or careless, 
the serene or cloudy, jovial or melancholy, unto- 
vvardly or easy, the cold, temperate, or sanguine; 
and of what manneis or dispositions soever, whether 
the ambitious or humble-minded, the proud or piti¬ 
ful, ingenuous or base-minded, good or ill-natured, 
public-spirited or selfish; and under what fortune 
or circumstance soever, whether the contented or mi¬ 
serable, happy or unfoitunute, high or low, rich or 
poor (whether so through want of money, or desiro 
of more), healthy or sickly, married or single ; nay, 
whether tall or short, tat or lean; ami of what 
trade, occupation, profession, station, country, fac¬ 
tum, party, persuasion, quality, age, or condition 
socvei , who have ever made thinking a pait of 
their business or diversion, and have any thing wor¬ 
thy to impart ou these subjects to the world according 
to their several and respective taleuts or geniuses; 
and, as the subjects given out hit their tempers, 
humours, or circumstances, or may be made pro¬ 
fitable to tho public by their particular knowledge 
or experience in the matter proposed, to do their 
utmost ou them by such a time, to the end they may 
receive the inexpressible and irresistible pleasure 
of seeing their essays allowed of and relished by 
the rest of mankind. 

I I will not prepossess the reader with too great 
expectation of the extraordinary advantages which 
must redound to the public by these essays, when 
the different thoughts and observations of all sort* 
ot persons, according to their quality, age, sex, 
education, professions, humours, manners, and con¬ 
ditions, Ac. shall be set out by themselves in the 
clearest and most genuine light, and as they them, 
selves would wish to have them appear to the world. 

The thesis proposed for the present exercise of the 
adventurers to write Spectators is Money ; on which ■ 
subjpit alt persons are desired to send in their j 
thoughts within ten days alter the date hereof.—T. i 
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Sublntam ex oculis quierinius .midi,—Hus. 3 Od xxiv. 3i 

Snatch'd from our sight, we eagerly pursue, 

And fondly would recall her lo our view. 

CAMILLA* TO TUB SPECTATOR. 

“ Mb. Spectator, Venice, July 10, N S. 

" 1 take it extremely ill, that you do not reckon 
conspicuous persons of your nation are within your 
cogmaance, though out of the dominions of Great 
Britain. I little thought, in the green years of my 
life, that 1 should ever call it a happiness to be out 
of dear England; but as I grew to woman, I found 

r Mrs Tofts, who played the parhal Camilla in the opera of 
Hut name 
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myself loan acceptable in proportion to the in¬ 
crease of my ment. Their ears in Italy aro so 
differently formed from the make of yours in Eng¬ 
land, that I never come upon the stage, hut a gene¬ 
ral satisfaction appeals in every countenance of the 
whole people. When 1 dwell upon a note, I behold 
all the men accompanying me with heads inclining, 
and lading of their peisons on one side, as dying 
away with me. The women too do justice to my 
merit, and no ill-natured worthless creature erics, 

‘ The vain thing,’ when I am rapt up m the pi l- 
fonnance of m\ part, and sensibly tour lied with the 
effect uiv voice has upon all who hear me, 1 live 
here distinguished as one whom n.itme has been 
hbeial to in a graceful peison, and exalted linen, 
and heavenly voice. These paiticulanlies in this 
strange countiy aie aiguuients lor lespect and ge¬ 
nerosity to hoi who is possessed of them. The Ita¬ 
lians see a thousand beauties 1 am sensible I have 
no pretence to, and abundantly make up to me the 
injustice I received m my own country, ot disallow¬ 
ing me what I really had. The humour of hissing, 
which you have among you, I do not know any 
tiling ol; and their applauses are utteied in sighs, 
and bearing a part at the cadences of voice with the 
persons who aie peifoimnig. I am otten put m 
mind of those complaisant lines of my own country¬ 
man, * when he is calling all his faculties together 
to hear Aiabella. 

l.rt all be hush'd cm b softest motion cease. 

Be ev'ry luiul uinuULuuiis thought ut peace, 

And ov ry rudei gn-p ot breatii 
Be calm as in the anus of death • 

Ami Itiuu, mod tickle, most uneasy purl, 

Thou resLloss waiideiei iny beau. 

Be soil, gently, ali' giinly le.ive, 

'1 hou busy, idle tiling, to he.ivc 
Stn not a pulse, and lei my l.iuod, 

'1 toil turbulent, unruly flood. 

Be softly stmd 

Let me be all, but my attention, dead 

“ The whole city of \ two; is as still when I am 
Binging as this polite hearer was to Mis. Hunt. Rut 
when they bieak that Silence, did you know the 
pleasuie I am in, when every man utters his ap¬ 
plause by calling me aloud, * The dear creatui e 1 
The angel 1 The Venus! What attitude she moves 
with!—Hush, she sings again!’ We have no bois¬ 
terous wits who dale distill bail audience, ami break 
the public pcai (• lonely to show they dare. Ml. 
Spectator, I wnte this to you thus m haste, to tell 
you 1 am so very muih -it case here, that 1 know 
[ nothing hut joy; and I will not return, but leave 
you in England to hiss all merit of your own 
giowth off'the stage. I know, Sir, you weie always 
my admirer, and theiefore I am yours, 

“ Camilla. 

“ P. S. 1 am ten tunes better dressed than ever I 
was in England.” 

” Mu. Spectator, 

“The proj’ect in your* of the 11th instant, of 
fuitheiing the correspondence and knowledge id 1 that 
considerable part ot mankind, the trading world, 
cannot but be highly commendable. Good lectures 
to young traders may have very good effects on their 
conduct: but beware you propagate no faise notions 
j ot trade: let none of your correspondents impose 
; on the world by puling forth base methods in a good 
i light und ghumg them over with improper- terms. 

| I would have no means of piofit set for copies to 
others, but such as aie laudable in themselves. Let 
not muse he called iudiistiv, nor impudence cou- 

* Mr. Cellar,v a | 


I rage. Let not good fortune be imposed on the 
i world for good management, nor poverty be called 
folly; impute not always bankruptcy to extiavac 
gance, nor an estate to foresight. Nigganlliness is 
not good husbandly, nor generosity prolusion. 

“ llonestus is a well-meaning aud judicious trader, 
hath substantial goods, and tiades with his own 
stock, husbands his money to the best advantage, 
without taking all the advantages of the qpcessities 
uf his woikmen, oi gunding the fare of the poor. 
Eommatus is stocked with ignmance, and conse¬ 
quently with self-opinion ; the quality of Ins goods 
cannot hut he suitable to that ol his judgment, 
llonestus pleases discerning people, ami keeps their 
custom by good usage; makes modest piofit by mo¬ 
dest mean,, to the decent support of ins family ; 

] whilst Euitinnitus, blusteimg always, pushes on, 
promising much and performing little ; with obse¬ 
quiousness offensive to people of sense, stnkcs at 
all, catches much the giealer part, and laises a 
considciable fortune by imposition on otheis, lo the 
discouragement and rum of those who trade in the 
bamc wav. 

“ I give heie but loose hints, and beg you to be 
veiy circumspect in the province you have new uu- 
dci taken ii you perfonn it successfully, it will he 
a very great good; for nothing is more wanting 
than that mechanic mdustiy were set forth with the 
freedom and gieatness ot mind which ought always 
to accompany a man of a libeial education. 

“ Your humble Seivant. 

" From my shop under *• j{ , p. 

the Royal Exchange. July 11-1 " 

“Mr. Spectator, July 21, 1712. 

“ Notwithstanding the repeated consoles that 
youi spectatorial wisdom lias passed upon people 
I nune lrmaik.thlc tin impudence than wit, there aie 
yet some leal,lining, who pass with the giddy pint 
-of mankind for sufficient shareis of the lattci, who 
have notli.ng but the former qualification to recom¬ 
mend them. Another timely animadversion is ab¬ 
solutely necessary, be pleased, therefoie, once for 
all, to let these gentlemen know, that thete is 
lieuhei ninth nor good-humour m hooting a young 
fellow out ol countenance ; nor that it will ever ton- 
istitute a wit, to conclude a tart piece ol buffoonery 
with a ‘What makes you blush?’ Play please to 
inform them again, that to speak what they know 
is shocking proceeds from i)l-nuluic and a sterility 
of Ilium ; especially when the suhjoi t will not ad¬ 
mit of raillery, aud then discourse has no pretension 
lo saliie hut what is m their design to disoblige. 
I should be very glad, too, if you would take notice, 
trial a daily repetition of the same overbearing inso¬ 
lence is yet more insupportable, and a confirmation 
of very extraoidmary (fulness. The sudden publi 
cation of this may have an pflect upon a notorious 
offender of this kind, whose reformation would re 
dound vciy much to (he satisfaction and quiet of 
“ Your most humble So vant, 

T. “ E. B.” 

NV 441.] WEDNESDAY, JULY 30, 1712. 
Partunuiit tnutites—-—-— lion Ars Poet. v. 1311 
The mountain labours,* 

It gives me much despair in the design of n 
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formiug the world hj my speculations, when I find 
there always arise, from one generation to another, 
successive cheats and bubbles, as naturally as beasts 
of prey, and those which are to be their food. There 
is hardly a man in the world, ono would think, so 
ignorant, as not to know that the ordinary quack- 
doctors who publish their great abilities in little 
brown billets, distributed to all who pass by, are to 
a man impostors aud murderers; yet such is the 
credulity of the vulgar, and the impudence of those 
professors, that the affair still goes on, and new pro¬ 
mises, of what was never done before, are made 
every day. What aggravates tlio jest is, that even 
this promise has been made as long as the memory 
of man can trace it, yet noilung performed, and yet 
still prevails. As I was passing along to-day, a 
puper given into my hand, by a fellow without a 
nose, tolls us as follows what good news is come to 
town, to wit, that there is now a certain cure for the 
French disease, by a gentleman just come from his 
travels. 

“ In Russel-court, ovei-agairist the Cannou-bali, 
at the Surgeons’-arms in Diury-lanc, is lately come 
from Ins travels, a surgeon who hath piactiscd 
surgery and physio both by sea aud land, these 
twenty-four yeais. He (by the blessing) cuies the 
yellow-jaundice, green-sickness, scurvy, diopsy, sur¬ 
feits, long sea-voyages, campaigns, and women’s 
miscarriages, lying-in, &<\ as some people that hat 
been lame these thirty years can testily; ill short, 
he o 11 retli all diseases incident to men, women, or 
i hildren.” 

If a man could be so indolent as to look upon this 
havoc of flic human species, which is made by vice 
and ignoiance, it would be a good ridiculous work 
to comment upon the declaration of this accom- 
dished traveller. There is something unaccouuta- 
dy taking among the vulgar m those who come 
fiom a great way off. Ignorant people of quality, 
as many thete are of such, dote excessively this 
way; many instances of wlnth cveiy man will sug- 

-t to himself, without any enumeration of them. 
Tim iguorants of lower order, who cannot, like the 
upper ones, be profuse of their money to ihose re- 
romm tided by coming from a distance, are no less 
complaisant than the otheis, for they venture their 
lives from the same admiration. 

“ The doctor is lately come from his travels,” 
and has “ practised both by sea and land,” aud 
therefore t arcs “ the green-sickness, long sea-voyages, 
campaigns, and lying-iu.” Both by sea aud land ! 

I will not answer for the distempers called sea-voy- 
ages and campaigns; but I dare say those of green¬ 
sickness and ly ing-in might be as well taken care 
of if the doctor stayed ashore. But the ait of 
managing mankind is only to make them staie a 
little, to keep up their astonishment, to let nothing 
be familiar to them, but ever to have something in 
(heir sleeve, inwbich they must think you aie deeper j 
than they are. There is an ingenious fellow, a j 
barber of my acquaintance, who, besides his broken | 
fiddle and a dned sea-monster, has a twme-cmd, ] 
strained with two nails at each end, o>< ■- his window, 
und the words “rainy, dry, wet,” aud so fmth, 
written to denote the weather, accoiJing to the 
rising or falling of the cord. We very great scho- 
lars are not apt to wonder at this • but I observe^ a 
very honest tellow, a chance customer, who sat in 
the chair before me to be shaved, fix his eye upon 
Lbia miraculous performance during the operation 
upon his chin and face. When those and his head 


also were cleared of all encumbrances and excres¬ 
cences, he looked at the fish, then at (he fiddle, still 
grubbing in his pockets, and easting bis eye again 
at the twine, and the words writ on each side; then 
altered his mind as to fiirtbings, and gave my friend 
a silver sixpence. The business, as [ said, is (o 
keep up the amazement; and if my friend had had 
only the skeleton and kit, he must have been con¬ 
tented with a less payment. But the doctor we 
were talking of adds to his long voyages the testi¬ 
mony of some people “ that hat been thirty years 
lame.” When I received my paper, a sagacious 
fellow took one at the same time, and read till he 
came to the thirty years’ confinement of his friends, 
and went off very well convinced of the doctor’s 
sufficiency. You have many of those prodigious 
persons, who have had some extraordinary accident 
at their bnth, or a great disaster in some part of 
their lives. Any thing, however foreign from the 
business the people want of you, will convince them 
of your ability in that you profess. There is a doc¬ 
tor in Mouse-alley, near Wapping, who sets up for 
curing cataracts, upon the credit of having, as his 
lull sets forth, lost an eye iu the emperor’s service. 
His patients come m upon this, and he shows the 
muster-roll, which coufiiins that he was iu his im¬ 
perial majesty’s troops; and he puts out their eyes 
! with great success. Who would believe that a man 
should be a doctor for the cure of bursten children, 
j by declaring that his father and giandfather were 
both bursten ? But Charles Ingolston, next door to 
the Haip, in Barbican, has made a pretty penny by 
(bat asseveration. The geneiahty go upon their 
first conception, and think no further; all the rest 
is granted. They lake it, that there is something 
uncommon in you, and give you credit for the rest. 
You may be sure it is upon that I go, when some¬ 
times, let it be to the purpose or nut, I keep a Latin 
sentence in my front; and 1 was not a little pleased, 
when I obscived one of my readers say, casting Ins 
‘ eye upon my twentieth paper, “ More Latin still? 
What a piodigious scliular is this man!” But as I 
j have here taken ninth liberty with this learned doc¬ 
tor, 1 must make up all I have said by repeating 
what lie seems to be in earnest in, and honestly to 
pionnse to those who will not receive him as a great 
man—to wit, “ that from eight to twelve, aud from 
two till si\, ho attends, for the good of the public, 
to bleed for threepence.”—T. 

No. M!> J THURSDAY, JULY 31, 1712. 

Tantinonei.au Sapu. Luperee.—Mur Epig 1 118 

You say, l.uperr.us, what t wnte 
IVl worlti >o much. you re ui the right 

This is the day on which many eminent authors 
will probably publish their last words. 1 am afraid 
that few ot our weekly historians, who are men that 
above all others delight in war, will be able to sub¬ 
sist under the weight of a stamp,* and an ap. 
proaching peace. A sheet of blank paper that must 
have this new imprimatur clapped upon it, before 
it is qualified to communicate any thing to the pub. 
lie, will make its way in the world hut very heavily. 


« Aug 1, IT 12, the stamp-duty here alluded to took place, 
and every single half sheet paid a halfpenny to iho queen 
“ Have you seeu the red stRmp? Meihtnks the stamping is 
worth a halfpenny The Observalor is fallen; ihe Medleys 
are jumbled together with the Hylng-Post, the Kx anil lier is 
deadly eU-k I he Spectator keeps up. aud doubles its price.” 
—SunJI't Workt, cr. Bvo. vol xu. p. 173. 
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In short, the necessity of carrying a stamp, and the 
improbability of notifying a bloody battle, Will, I 
am afraid, both concur to tho sinking of those thin 
folios, which have every other day retailed to us the 
historv of Europe for several years last past. A face¬ 
tious lnend of mine, who loves a pun, calls this 
present mortality among authors, “ The fall of the 
leaf.” 

I remember, upon Mr. Baxter's death, there was 
published a sheet of very good sayings, inscribed, 
“ The last words of Mr. Baxter." Tne title sold 
so great a number of these papers, that about a 
week after there came out a second sheet, inscribed, 
“ More last words of Mr. Baxter.” In the same 
manner, I have reason to think that several inge¬ 
nious writers, who have taken their leave of the 
ublic in farewell papers, will not give over so, 
ut intend to appear again, though perhaps under 
another form, and with a different title. Be that 
as it will, it is my business, in this place, to give an 
account of my own intentions, and to acquaint my 
reader with the motives by which I act, 111 this 
grpat crisis of the republic of letters. 

I have been long debating in my own heart, 
whether I should throw up my pen, as an author 
that is cashicied by the act of parliament which is 
to operate withiu this four-and-twenty hours, or 
whether I should still persist in laying my specula¬ 
tions, from day to day, before the public. The ar¬ 
gument which picvails with me most on the first 
side of tho question is, that I am informed by my 
bookseller he must raise the prire of every single 
paper to two-pence, or that lie shall not be able to 
pay the duty of it. Now as l am very desirous my 
readers should have their learning as (heap as pos¬ 
sible, it is with great difficulty that I comply with 
him in this particular. 

\ However, upon laying my reasons together m 
| the balance, 1 find that those who plead for the 
j continuance of this woik have much the greater 
! weight. For, in the hrsl plaee, in recompense for 
! the expense to which this will put my readers, it is 
J to be hoped they may receive troui every paper so 
! much instruction as will be a very good equivalent. 

And, in oidei to this, I would not advise any one 
to take it m, who, utter the perusal of it, does not 
i find himself two-pence the wiser, or the better man 
I for it, or who, upon examination, docs not believe 
! that lie has bad two-penny uoith of mnth or m- 
' strnctiou for his money. 

But 1 must confess there is another motive which 
prevails with me more than the former. I considei 
that the tax on paper was given for the support of 
the government; and as I have enemies who are 
apt to pervert every thing I do or say, I fear they 
would ascribe the laying down my paper, on such 
an occasion, to a spirit of inalcontentedness, which 
I am jcsolved none shall ever justly upbraid me 
with. No, I shall glory in contributing my utmost 
to the public weal; and, if my country receives 
five or six pounds a day by my labours, I shall be 
very well pleased to find myself so useful a member. 

It is a received maxim, that no honest man should 
enrich himself by methods that are prejudicial to 
I the community in which he lives; and by the same 
1 rule I think we may pronounce the person to de¬ 
serve very well of his countryman, whose labours 
| bung more into the public coffers than into his own 
I pocket. 

Since [ have mentioned the word enemies, I must 
explain myself so far as to acquaint my reader, that 
I mean only the insignificant party-zealots on both 


sides; men of such poor narrow souls, that they are 
not capable of thinking on any thing but with an 
eye to whig or lory. During the course of this 
paper I have been accused by these despicable 
wretches of trimming, time-serving, personal reflec¬ 
tion, secret satire, and the like. Now, though, 
in these my compositions, it is visible to any reader 
of common sense that I c onsider nothing hut my 
subject, which is always of an indifferent nature, 
how is it possible for me to write so clear of party, 
as not to lie open to the censures of thodfe who will lie 
applying every sentence, and finding out persons 
and things in it, which it has no regard to ? 

Several paltry scribblers and dedaimers have 
done me the honour to be dull upon me in reflec¬ 
tions of this nature; but, notwithstanding my name 
has been sometimes traduced by this contemptible 
tiibe of men, I have hitheito avoided all animad¬ 
versions upon them. The truth of it is, I am afraid 
of making them appear considerable by taking no¬ 
tice of them; foi they are like those imperceptible 
insects which are discovered by the microscope, and 
cannot be made the subject of observation without 
being magnified. 

Having mentioned those few who have shown 
themselves the enemies of this paper, I should be 
very ungiateful to the public did I not at the same 
time testify my gratitude to those who are its friends, 
in which number I may reckon many of tb« most 
distinguished persons, of all conditions, paities, and 
professions, in the isle of Great Britain. I am not 
so vain as to think this approbation is so much due 
to the performance as to the design. Theie is, 
and ever will be, justice enough in the world to 
afford patronage and protection for those who en¬ 
deavour to advance tiuth and virtue, without re¬ 
gard to the passions and piejuditcs of any particu¬ 
lar cause or faction. If I have any other merit in 
me, it is that 1 have new pointed all the battelies 
of .ldicule. They have been generally planted 
against poisons who have appealed serious lather 
than absuid ; or at best, have aimed rather at what 
is unfashionable than what is vicious. For my 
own part, I have endeavoured to make nothing ridi¬ 
culous that is uot in some measure criminal. 1 have 
set up the immoral man as the object of derision. In 
short, if T have not formed a new weapon against vice 
and irreliginti, I have at least shown how that weapon 
may be put to a right use, which has so often 
fought the battles of impiety and profaneness.—C. 


No. 416.] FRIDAY, AUGUST 1, 1712. 

Quid decent, quid non, quo virtue, quo ferat error 

Hon Am. Poet. ver 308. 

What ftt, w hat not; w hat excellent, or ill —Roscommon 

Since two or three writers of comedy, who are 
now living, have taken their farewell ol the stage, 
those who succeed them, finding themselves incapa¬ 
ble of rising up to their wit, humour, and good sense, 
have only imitated thenj in some of those loose un¬ 
guarded strokes, in which they complied with tho 
corrupt taste of the more vicious part of their audience. 
When persons of a low genius attempt this kind of 
writing, they know no difference between being 
merry and being lewd. It is with an eye to some 
of these degenerate compositions that I have writ¬ 
ten the following discourse. 

Were our English stage but half so virtuous as 
that of the Greeks or Romans, we should quickly 
see the influence of it in the bfehavionr of all the 
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politer part of mankind. It would not be fashion 
able to ridicule religion, or its professors: the roan 
of pleasure would not be the complete gentleman; 
vanity would be out of countenance; and every 
quality which is ornamental to human nature would 
meet with that esteem which is due to it. 

If the English stage were under the same regu¬ 
lations the Athenian was formerly, it would have 
the same effect that had, tn recommending the re¬ 
ligion, the government, and public worship, of its 
country. Were our plays subject to proper in¬ 
spections and limitations, we might- not only pass 
away several of our vacant hours m the highest en¬ 
tertainments, but should always rise from them 
wiser and bettpr thun we sat down to them. 

It is one of the most unaccountable things in our 
age, that the lewdness of our theatre should be so 
much complained of, so well exposed, and so little 
redressed. It is to be hoped, that some time or 
other we may be at leisuie to restrain the licentious¬ 
ness of the theatre, and make it contribute its as¬ 
sistance to the advancement of morality, and to the 
refoimatron of the age. As matters stand at pre¬ 
sent, multitudes arc shutout from this noblediversion, 
by reason of those abuses and corruptions that ac¬ 
company it. A father is often afraid tiiat hisdaugh- I 
ter should be ruined by those cntcitainments which I 
were invented for the accomplishment and refining 
ot human nature. The Athenian and Roman plays 
woe wriiten with such a regard to morality, (hat 
Sot rates used to frequent the onp, and Cicero the 
otbci. 

It happened once indeed, that Cato dropped into 
the Roman theatio when the Floralia were to he re¬ 
presented; and as, in that peiformanee, which was 
a kind of religious ceremony, there were several in¬ 
decent paits to be acted, the people refused to see 
them whilst Cato was preseut. Martial, on this hint, 
made the following epigram, which we must suppose 
was applied to some grave friend of his, that had been 
accidentally present at sonic such enteitainmeut: 

bosses jocos.e dulee cum sacrum Klorte, 
tcslosrjue lusus, cl liteutuuii vulyl, 

C,n in theutrum, Cato Seine, icmsti 3 
An idvo tiintum vtneras, ut cxircs ?—i Epig 3 
Why dost thou come, great censor ot thy age. 

To see the loose dtvet-aons of the stage 3 
U i!h awful countenance, and brow severe, 

H hat m the name ot goodness dost thou here ? 

See the next crowd ' how giddy, lewd, and vain 1 
Didst thou come in but to go out again 

An accident of this nature might happen once in an 
age among the Greeks or Remans, but they were 
loo wise and good to let the constant nightly enter¬ 
tainment he of such a nature, that people ol the 
most sense and virtue could not be at it. Whatever 
vices are tepresented upon the stage, they ought to 
be so marked and branded by the poet, as not to ap¬ 
pear either laudable or amiable in the person who 
is tainted with them. But if we look into the En¬ 
glish comedies above mentioned, we would tlnuk 
they were formed upon a quite contraiy maxim, 
and that this rule, though it held good upon the 
heathen stage, was not to be regarded in Christian 
theatres. There is another rule likraise, which ! 
was observed by authors of antiquity, and wghicli ! 
these modern geniuses have no regaid to, and that 
was, never to choose an improper subject for ridicule. 
Now a subject is improper fur ridicule, if it is apt /o 
stir up horror and commiseration rather than laugn- 
ter For this reason, we do not find any comedy, 
in so polite an author as Terence, raised upon the 
I violations of the inarriage-bed. Tha falsehood of 


. the wife or husband has given occasion to noble tra- 
gedies; but a Seipio or a Lselius would not have 
j looked upon incest or murder to have been as proper 
, subjects tor comedy. On the contrary, cuckoldom is 
, the basis of most of our modern plays. If an alder¬ 
man appears upon the stage, you may be sure it is 
in order to bo cuckolded. A husband that is a little 
grave, or elderly, generally meets with the same 
fate. Knights and baronets, country squires, and 
I justices of ihe quorum, come up to town tor no other 
purpose. I have seen poor Dogget cuckolded in all 
these capacities. In short, our English writers are 
as frequently severe upon this innocent unhappy 
creature, commonly known by the name ot’a cuckold, 
as the ancient comic writers were upon an eating 
paiasite, ora vuin-gloiious soldier, 
i At the same time the poet so contrives matters 
that the two criminals are the favourites of the au¬ 
dience. We sit still, and wish well to them through 
the whole play, are pleased when they meet with 
proper opportunities, and out of humour when they 
are disappointed. The truth of it is, the accom¬ 
plished gentlemun upon the English stago is the 
person that is familiar with other men’s wives, and 
indifferent to his own; as the tine woman is gene- 
ially a composition of sprightliness and fulsehuod. I 
do not know whether it proceeds from barrenness of 
invention, depravation of manners, or ignorance of 
mankind, but I have often wondered that our ordi¬ 
nary poets cannot frame to themselves the idea of a 
line man who is not a whoremastcr.orol'a line womun 
that is not a jilt. 

[ have sometimes thought of compiling a system 
of ethics out of the wiitmgs of those coriupt poets, 

| under the title of Stage Morality. But l have been 
dive.rted from this thought by a project which has 
been executed by an ingenious gentleman of my 
acquaintance, lie has composed, it seems, the 
history of a young fellow who has taken all his no¬ 
tions of the world from the stage, and who has di¬ 
rected himself in every ciicuuistance of his life and 
conversation by the maxims and examples of the 
fine gentleman m English comedies. I" I can pre¬ 
vail upon him to give me a copy of this new-fashioned 
novel, I will bestow on it a place in my winks, and 
question not but it may have as good an eib'ct upon 
the drama, as Don Quixote had upon romance.— V. 


No. 447-1 SATURDAY, AUGUST 2, 1712. 

Lung exercise, my frit-ml. mures (he mind, 

And what we oiee dislik’d we pleasing lind 

Tm he ts not a common saying which has a 
bettoi turn of sense in it, than what we often hear 
m the mouths of the vulgar, that “ custom is a se¬ 
cond nature.’’ It is indeed able to form the man 
anew, and to give him inclinations and capacities 
altogether different from those he was horrt with. 
Dr. Plot, in his History of Staffordshire, tells us of 
an idiot, that chancing to live within the sound of a 
clock, and always amusing himself with counting 
the hour of the day whenever the clock stim k, the 
clock being spoiled by some accident, the idiot con¬ 
tinued to strike and count the hour without the help 
of it, in the same manner as he had done when it 
was entire. Though I dare not vouch for the truth 
of this story, it is very certain that custom has a 
mechanical effect upon the body, at the same time 
that it has a very extiaordiuary influence upon the 
mind. 

I shall in this paper consider one very remarkable 
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effect which custom has upon human nature, and 
which, if rightly observed, may lead Us into very 
useful rules of life. What I shall here take notice 
of in custom, is its wonderful efficacy in makfug 
every thing pleasant to us. A person who is ad¬ 
dicted to play or gaming’ though he took but little 
delight in it at first, by degrees contracts so strong 
an inclination towards it, and gives himself up so 
entirely fo it, that it seems the only end of his being. 
The love of a retired or a busy life will grow upon a 
man insensibly, as he is conversant in the one or 
the other, till he is utterly unqualified for relishing 
that to which ho has been. for some time disused. 
Nay, a man may smoke, or drink, or take snuff, 
fill he is unable to pass away his time without it; 
not to mention how our delight in any partieulai 
study, art, or science, rises and improves, in pro¬ 
portion to the application which we bestow upon it. 
Thus, what was at fiist an cxeicisc, becomes at 
length an entertainment. Our employments are 
changed into oui diversions. The mind glows fond 
of those actions she is accustomed to, and is drawn 
with reluctaucy from those paths in which she has 
bjicn used to walk. 

Not only such actions as were at first indifferent 
to us, but even sui li as were painful, will by custom 
and practice become pleasant. Sir Francis Bacon 
observes in his Natural Philosophy, that our taste 


way of life, are inexcusable if they do not pursue 
that which their judgment tells them is the most 
laudable. The voice of reason is more to be u>- 
garded.than the bent of any present inclination, 
since, l>y the rule above mentioned, inclination will 
at length come oyer to reason, though we can never 
force reason to comply with inclination. 

In the third place, this observation may teach the 
most sensual and irreligious man to overlook those 
haidslups and difficulties which are apt to discourage 
him from the prosecution of a virtuous life. “ The 
gods,” said Hesiod, “ have placed Inbouv before 
virtue , the way to her is at first rough and difficult, 
but grows more smooth and . easy the further you 
advance in it.” The man who proceeds in it with 
steadiuess and resolution, will m a little timo find 
that “ her ways are ways of pleasantness, aud that 
all her paths are peace.” 

To enforce this consideration, we may further ob¬ 
serve, that the practice of religion will not only be 
attended with that pleasure which naturally accom¬ 
panies those actions to which we are habituated, but 
with those supernumerary joys of heart that rise 
from the consciousness of such a pleasure, from the 
satisfaction of acting up to the dictates of reason, 
and from the prospect of a happy immortality. 

In the fouith place, we may learn from this ob- 
seiration which we have made on the mind of man. 
is never pleased better than with those things which 1 to take partuular care, when we arc once settled in 
at first cirated a disgust m it. He gives particular a regular course of life, how wc too frequently in- 
instances, of claret, coffee, aud other liquors, which dulge ourselves m any of the most innocent diver- 
the palate seldom approves upou the first taste, but, sious and entertaiumeuts; since the mind may nr 
when it has once got a relish of them, generally re- | sensibly fall off from the relish of virtuous actions 
tains it for life. The maid is constituted after the 1 and, by degrees, exchange that pleasure which it 
same manner, and after having habituated herself takes in the performance of its duty, for delights 
to any particular exercise or employment, not «niv of u much mote inferior and unprofitable nature, 
loses her first aversion towards it, but conceives a j The last use which I shall make of this remaik- 
certain fondness and affection for it. I have heard i able property in human nature, of being delighted 
one of the greatest geniuses this ago has produced,* j with (hose actions to which it is uccustomed, is to 
who had been trained up in all the polite studies of* show how absolutely necessary it is for us to gain 
, autiquity, assure me, upou his being obliged to search habits of virtue iu this life, if wc would enjoy the 
into several rolls aud records, that notwithstanding pleasures of the next. The state of bliss we call 
such an employment was at first voiy dry and irk- j heaven will not be capable of affecting those minds 
some to him, he at last took an incredible pleasure | which are not thus qualified foi it; wo must, in this 
in it, and preferred it even to the reading of Virgil j world, gam a relish of truth and virtue, if we would 
or Cicero. The reader will observe, that I have not he able to taste that knowledge and perfection, which 
here considered custom as it makes things easy, but i are to make us happy in the uext. The seeds ot 
as it renders them delightful; and though others those spmtual joys and ruptures, which are to rise 
Itave ol'len made the same rcdlections, it is possible J up and flemish in the soul to all eternity, must be 
they may not have drawn those uses from it, with '■ planted m her during this her present state of pru- 
which I intend to fill the remaining pait of this 
paper. 


if wc consider attentively this property of human 
nature, it may iustruct us in very tine moralities. In 
the first place, I would have no man discouraged 
With that kind of life,'or series of action, in which 
the choice of others, or his own necessities, jnay 
have engaged him, It may pci haps be very dis 
agreeable to bun at hrst; but use aud application 
will certainly render it not only less painful, but 
pleasing and satisfactory. 

In the second place, I would recommend to every 
one that admirable precept which Pvthagoras is said 
to have given to his disciples, and which that philo¬ 
sopher must have drawn from the observation I have 
enlaiged upon, Optimum uta yeuui eliyito, nam con - 
iwtil&q. faciet jucundiistmum, V Pitch upon that 
course of life which is the most Excellent, and cus¬ 
tom will render it the most delightful.” Men yhose 
ciicumstances will permit them to choose their own 

* Dr. Attorbnry, 


ballon. In short, heaven is not to be looked upon 
only as the rewaid, but as the natural effect of a re 
ligmus lile. 

On the other hand, those evil spirits, who, by long 
custom, have contracted in the body habits of lust 
and sensuality, malice and revenge, and aversion to 
every thing that is good, just, or laudable, are natu¬ 
rally seasoned and prepared for pain aud misery. 
Their torments have already token root ill them; 
they cannot be happy when divestfd of the body, 
unless we may suppose that Providence will in a 
inanuer create them jnetv, and work a miracle in 
the' rectification of their faculties. They may, in¬ 
deed, taste a kind of malignant pleasure m those 
acti ms to which they ure accustomed, whilst iu this 
life ; but when they aTe removed from all those ob¬ 
jects which are here apt to gratify them, they will 
r aturally become their own tormentors, and cherish 
in themselves those painful babrts of mind which 
are called,- m Scripture phrase, "|he worm which 
never dies." This notion of heaven and hell is *u 
very conformable to the light of nature, that It was 
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discovered by several of the most exalted heathens. 
It has been finely improved by many eminent di¬ 
vines of the last age, as in particular by Archbishop 
Tillotson and Dr. Sherlock : but there is none who 
lias raised such noble speculations upon it as Or. 
S ott, in the first book of his Christian'Life, which 
is one of the finest and most rational schemes of 
divinity that is written in our tongue,'or in any 
other. That excellent author has shown how every 
particular custom aud habit of virtue will, in its 
own nature, pioduco the heaveD; 1 or a state of hap¬ 
piness, in linn who shall hereafter practise it; as, 
on the contrary, how every custom or habit of vice 
will be the natural hell of him in whom it subsists.—C. 


No 148.1 MONDAY, AUGUST 4, 1712. 

Kiwlmi hoc allinud quandoque nudiHils.—Juv Sat.il 82. 

In lime to greater baseness you proceed 

The first steps towards ill are very carefully to 
be avoided, for men insensibly go on when they aro 
once entered, and do not keep up a lively abhorrence 
of the least u#worthiness. There is a certain fri¬ 
volous falsehood that people indulge themselves in, 
which ought to he had in greater detestation than 
it commonly meets with. What I mean is a neglect 
el premia's made on small and indifferent occasions, 
such as parties of pleasure, entertainments, and 
sometimes meetings out of curiosity, m men of like 
faculties, to lie in each other’s company. There aro 
many causes to which one may assign this light in¬ 
fidelity. Jack Sippet never keeps the hour he has 
appointed to come to a fiicnd's to dinner; but he is 
an insignificant fellow, who does it out of vanity. 
He could never, ho knows, make any figure m com¬ 
pany, but by giving a little distmbanco at his entry, 
and therefore takes care to drop in when he thinks 
jni are just seated, lie lakes lus place after having 
discomposed every body, and desires there may be 
no eeieinony, then dues he begin to call himself 
the saddest fellow, ill disappointing so many places 
as he was mvited to elsewhere. It is the fop’s 
vanity to name houses of better cheer, and to ac¬ 
quaint you that he chose yours out of ten dinners 
which he was obliged to be at that day. The last 
time 1 had the fortune to eat with him, he was ima¬ 
gining how very fat he should have been, had lie 
eaten all he had ever been invited to. Blit it is im¬ 
pertinent indwell upon the manners of such a wretch 
as obliges all whom he disappoints, though his cir¬ 
cumstances constrain them to be civil to him. Rut 
there arc those that every one would be glad to see, 
who fall into the same detestable habit. It is a 
merciless tiling that any one can be at ease, and 
suppose a set of people, who have a kindness for 
him, at that moment waiting out of respect to him, 
and refusing to taste their food or conversation with 
the utmost impatience. One of ’’these promisers 
sometimes shall make his excuses for not coming at 
all, so late that half the company have only to la¬ 
ment that they have neglected matters of moment 
to meet him whom they find a trifler. They imme¬ 
diately repent of the value thoy had for him; and 
such treatment repeated, makes company rieviA de¬ 
pend upon his promise any more ; so that he often 
comes at the middle of a meal, where he is secretly 
slighted by the persons with whom he eats, and cursfcd 
by the servants, whose dinner is delayed by his pro¬ 
longing their master’s entertainment. It is won¬ 
derful that men guilty this wuy could never have 
observed, that the wiling time, the gathering to¬ 


gether, and waiting a little before dinner, is the 
most awkwardly passed away of any part in the 
four-and-twenty hours. If tiiey did think at all, 
they would reflect upon their guilt, in lengthening 
such a suspension of agreeable life. The constant 
offending this way lias in a degree an effect upon 
the honesty of his mind who is guilty of it, as com¬ 
mon swearing is a kind of habitual perjury. It 
makes the soul unattentive to what an oath is, even 
while it utters it at the lips. Phocion beholding a 
wordy orator, while he was making a magnificent 
speech to the people, full of vain promises; “ Me- 
thinks,” said he, “ I am now fixing my eyes upon a 
cypress tree ; it has all the pomp and beauty ima¬ 
ginable in its branches, leaves, and height: but, 
alas ! it bears no fruit.” 

Though tho expectation which is raised by imper¬ 
tinent promisers is thus barren, their confidence, 
evou after failures, is so great, that they subsist by 
still promising on. I have heretofore discoursed of 
the insignificant liar, the boaster, and the castle-' 
builder, and treated them as no ill-designing men 
(though they are .to be placed among the frivolously 
false ones), but persons - who fall into that way 
purely to recommend themselves by their vivacities; 
but indeed I cannot let heedless promisers, though 
in the most minute circumstances, pass with so slight 
a censure. If a man should take a resolution to - 
pay 'only sums above a hundred pounds, and yet 
contract with different people debts of fiyp and ten', 
how long can we suppose he will keep his credit ? 
This man will us long support his good tiamo in 
business, as he will in conversation, who without 
difficulty makes assignations which he is indifferent 
whether he keeps or nut. 

t am the more severe upon this vice, because I 
have been so unfortunate as to be a very great cri¬ 
minal myself. Sir Andrew Freeport, and all other 
my friends who arc si mpulous to promises of the 
meanest consideration imaginable, from a habit of 
I virtue tliat way, ha\c often upbiaided me with it. 1 
take shame upon inyselt for this ci^jno, and more 
particularly for the greatest I ever committed of the 
sort, that when as agreeable a company of gentle, 
men and ladies as ever were got together, and I foi- 
sooth, Mi. .Spectator, to be of the parly with women 
of merit, like a booby as 1 w as, mistook the time of 
meeting, and came the night following. I wish 
every fool who is negligent in this kind may have 
as gioat a loss as I had in this ; for the same com¬ 
pany will never meet more, but aro dispetsed into 
various parts of the world, and I am left under tho 
compunction that I deserve, in so many different - 
places to be called a tidier. 

This fault is sometimes to be accounted for, when 
desirable people arc feaifulof appearing precise and 
reserved by denials; but they Will find the appro- 
hciision of that imputation will betray them into a 
childish iVnpntence of mind, and make them promise 
all who are so kind to ask it of them. This leads 
such soft creatures into the misfortune of seeming to 
return overtures of good-will with ingratitude. The 
fust steps in the breach of a man’s integrity aro 
much more important than men aro aiyare of. Tho 
man who scruples not breaking his word in little 
things, would not suffer in his own conscience so 
great pain for failures of consequence, as he who 
thinks every httlo offence against truth and justice 
a disparagement. Wo. should not make any thing 
we ourselves disapprove habitual to us, if we would 
be sure of our integrity. 

I remember a falsehood of the trivial sort, thdugh 
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I not in relation to assignations, that exposed a man 
j to a very uneasy adventuie. Will Trap ami Jack 
I Stmt were ehambei-follows in the Inner Temple 
about twenty-five years ago. They one night sat 
in the pit together at a comedy, where they both ob 
| served and liked the same young woman in the 
; boxes. Their kindness for her entered both hearts 
I deeper than they imagined. Stint had a good faoulty 
at writing letters of love, and made his address pri- 
! vately that way ; while Trap proceeded in theoidi- 
i nary eonrse, by money auu her waiting-maid. The 
I lady gave them both encouragement, leceiving Trap 
iulo the utmost favour, and answering at the same 
I tune Stint's letters, and giving him appointments at 
third plates. Trap began to suspect the epistolary 
correspondence of his friend, and discovered alsu 
that Stint opened all his lclteis which came to their 
common lodgings, in older to form his own assigna¬ 
tions. After much anxiety and restlessness, Tiap 
came to a resolution, which he thought would break 
off their commerie with one another without any 
hazardous explanation. He therefoie wnt a letter 
in a feigned hand to Mr. Tup at his chambers m 
the Temple. Stint, according to custom, seized and 
opened it, and was not a little suipnscd to find the 
inside directed to himself, when with great pcilur- 
bation of spirit he tead as follows .— 

“ Mb. Siint, 

! “ You have gained a slight satisfaction at the ex- 

i pease of doing a very heinous cume. At the price 
! of a faithful friend you have obtained an inconstant 
mistiess. I rejoice m this expedient I have thought 
I of to bicak my mind to you, and tell you you aie 
'■ a base fellow, by a means winch docs not expose you 
to the affront except you deserve it. 1 huow, Sir, 
as criminal as you are, you have still shame enough 
to avenge vouiself against the hardiness of any one 
that shoula publicly tell you of it. I, theicfore, 
who have received so many secret hurts from you, 
shall take satisfaction with safety to myself. I call 
ou base, and you must bear it, nr acknowledge it; 
triumph over you that you cannot come at me; 
nor do I think it dishonourable to come in aimour 
to assault him, who was in ambuscade when he 
wounded me. 

“ What need more be said to convince you of 
being guilty of the basest practice imaginable, than 
that it is such as has made you liable to be treated 
after this manner, while you yourself cannot in your 
own conscience but allow the justice of the upbraid¬ 
ing* of “ Your injured Friend, 

T. “ Ralph Trap.” 


No. 449.] TUESDAY, AUGUST 5, 1712. 

— Tibi acrlptta, matrons, libellus.— Maxi ill. 68 , 

| A book the chastest matron may peruse 

| When I reflect upon my labours for the public, 
I cannot but observe, that part of the species, of 
which I profess myself a friend and guardian, is 
sometimes treated with severity; that is, there are 
in my writings many descriptions given of ill per¬ 
sons, and not yet any direct encomium made on 
those who are good. When I was convinced of this 
error, 1 could not but immediately call to mind se¬ 
veral of the fair res of my acquaintance, whose 
j characters deserve to be transmitted to posterity in 
writings which will long outlive mine. But 1 do 
not think that a reason why I should not give them 
their place in my diurnal as long as it will last. 
For the «ervitc therefore of my female readers, I 


shall single out some characters of maids, wives and 
widows, which deserve the imitation of the sex. 
She who shall lead this small illustrious number of 
heroines shall be the amiable Fidelia. 

Before 1 enter upon the paiticular parts of her 
character, it is noce6sary to pieface, that she is the 
only child of ft decrepit father, whoso life is bound 
up in hers. This gentleman has used Fidelia from 
her cradle with all the tenderness imagi^jablc, and 
has viewed her growing perfections with the par¬ 
tiality of a parent, that soon thought her accom¬ 
plished above the children of all other men, hut 
never thought she was come to the utmost improve¬ 
ment of which she herself was capable. Tins fond¬ 
ness has had very happy effects upon his own hap¬ 
piness ; for she reads, she dances, she sings, uses her 
spinet and lute to the utmost peifection; and tho 
lady’s use of all these excellences is to divert the old 
man in Ins easy chair, when he. is out of the pangs 
of a chronical distemper. Fidelia is now in the 
twenty-third year of her age ; but the application 
of many lovers, her vigorous time of life, her quick 
sense of all that is truly gallant and elegant in the 
enjoyment of a plentiful fortune, aA not able to 
draw liei from the side of her good old father. Cer¬ 
tain it is, that there is no kind of affection so pure 
and angelic as that of a father to a daughter. He 
beholds her both with and without regard to her 
sex. In love to our wives there is desire, to our 
sons there is ambition; but in that to our daughters 
there is something which tfiero are no words to ex¬ 
press. Her life is designed wholly domestic, and 
she is so ready a friend and companion, that every 
thing that passes about a man is accompanied with 
the idea of her presence. Her sex ako is natiiiaUy 
so much exposed to hazard, both as to fortune and 
innocence, that there is perhaps a new cause of 
fonduess arising from that consideration also. None 
but fathers can have a true sense of these sort of 
pleasures and sensations; but my familiarity with 
the father of Fidelia makes me let drop tho winds 
which 1 have heard him speak, and observe upon 
his tenderness towards her. 

Fidelia, on her part, as I was going to say, as ac¬ 
complished as she is, wilh all her beauty, wit, air, 
and nuen, employs her whole tunc in care and at¬ 
tendance upon her father. How have I been 
charmed to see one of the most beauteous women 
the age has produced, on hor knees, helping on an 
old man’s slipper! Her filial regard to him is what 
she makes her diversion, her business, and her glory. 
When she was asked by a fremd of her deceased j 
mother, to admit of the courtship of her son, she 
answered, that she bad a great respect aud gratitude 
to her for the overture in behalf of one so near to 
her, but that during her father’s life she would ad¬ 
mit into her heart no value for any thing that should 
interfere with hqj endeavour to make his remains of 
life as happy ana easy as could be expected in his 
circumstances. The lady admonished her of the 
prime of life with a smile; which Fidelia answered 
with a frankness that always attends unfeigned vir¬ 
tue ; “ It is true, Madam, there are to be sure very 
great satisfactions to be expected in the commerce 
of a man of honour, whom one tenderly loves; but 
I find so much satisfaction in the reflection how 
much I mitigate a good man’s pains, whose welfare 
d(»>eiida upon my assiduity about him, that 1 wil¬ 
lingly exclude tbc loose gratifications of passion for 
the solid reflections of duly. I kuow not whether 
any man’s wife would be allowed, and (what I still 
more fear) I know not wbethei I, a wife, should be 
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willing lo be as officious as I am at present about my 
parent." The happy father has her declaration that 
she trill not mairy during his life, and the pleasure 
of seeing that resolution not uneasy to her. Were 
one to paint filial affection in its utmost beauty, he 
could not have a more lively idea of it than in be¬ 
holding Fidelia serving her father at his hours of 
rising, meals, and rest. 

Wheu the general crowd of female youth are con¬ 
sulting their glasses, preparing for balls, assemblies, 
or plays; for a young lady who could be regarded 
among the foremost in those places, either for her 
person, wit, fortune, or conversation, and yet con¬ 
temn all these entertainments, to sweeten the heavy 
hours of a decrepit parent, is a resignation truly 
heroic. Fidelia performs the duty of a nurse with 
all the beauty of a bride; nor docs she neglect her 
person, because of ber attendance on him, when he 
is too ill to receive company, to whom she may 
make an appearance. 

Fidelia, who gives him up her youth, does not 
think it any great sacrifice to add to it the spoiling 
of her dress. Her care and exactness in her habit 
convince her father of the alacrity of her mind ; and 
she has of all women the best foundation for affecting 
the praise of a seeming negligence. What adds to 
the entertainment of the good old man is, that Fi¬ 
delia, where merit and fortune cannot be overlooked 
by epistolary lovers, reads over the accounts of her 
conquests, plays on her spinet the gayest airs (and, 
wliile she is doing so, you would think her formed 
only for gallantry) to intimate to him the pleasures 
, she despises for his sake. 

j Those who think themselves the patterns of good- 
oreedmg and gallantry would be astonished to hear 
that, in those intervals when the old gentleman i» 

| at case, and can bear company, there are at his 
house, iu the most regular order, assemblies of 
people of the highest merit; where there is couver. 
satum without mention of the faults of the absent, 
benevolence between men and women without pas¬ 
sion, and the highest subjects of morality treated 
of as natural and accidental discourse; all which is 
owing to the genius of Fidelia, who at once makes 
bei futher’s way to another world easy, and herself 
capable of being an honour to Ins name m this. 

“ Mr. Spectator, 

“ I was the other day at the Bear-garden, in hopes 
to have seen your short face; but nut being so tor- 
tunate, I must tell you by way of letter, that there 
is a mystery among the gladiators which has escaped 
your spectatorial penetration. For, being in a box 
at an alehouse near that renowned seat of honour 
ubove mentioned, I overheard two masters of the 
science agreeing to quarrel on the next opportunity. 
This was to happen in the company of a set of the 
fraternity 'of basket-hilts, who were to meet that 
evening. When this was settled, one asked the 
other, 1 Will you give cuts or receive ?’ The other 
answered, ‘ Receive.’ It was replied, 1 Are you a 
passionate man V * No, provided you cut no more, 
nor no deeper than wo agree.’ I thougnt it my duty 
to acquaint you with this, that the people maj not 
[iay their money fur fighting, and be cheated. 

“ Your humble Servant, 

T. “ Scabbard Rcstt.”# 


No. 450.] WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 6, 1712 

-Qmereni'a (wcuuia primum, 

Virtus post numnios— ■ Hor. I Ep i 53 

--— - Get money, money still, 

And Ihon let virtue follow*, if she will_Pom 

“ Mr. Spectator, 

“ Ai.l men, through different paths, make at the 
same common thing, money; and it is to her we 
owo the politician, the merchant, and the lawyer; 
nay, to be free with you, l believe to that also we 
are beholden for our Spectator. I am apt to think, 
that could we look into our own hearts, we should 
see money engraved in them in more- lively and 
moving characters than self-preservation; for who 
can reflect upon the merchant hoisting sail in a 
doubtful pursuit of her, and all mankind sacrificing 
tbeir quiet to her, but must perceive that the cha¬ 
racters of self-preservation (which were, doubtless, 
originally the brightest) are sullied, if not wholly 
defaced; and that those of money (which at first 
was ouly valuable as a mean to security) are of late 
so brightened, that the characters of self-preserva¬ 
tion, like a less light set by a greater, are become 
almost imperceptible ? Thus has money got the 
upper hand of what all mankind formerly thought 
most dear, viz. secuuty ; and I wish I could say she 
had here put a stop to her victories . but, alas 1 
common honesty fell a sacrifice to her. This is the 
way scholastic men talk of the greatest good in the 
world ; but I, a tradesman, shall give you another 
account of this matter iu the plain narrative of my 
own life. I think it proper, m the first place, to 
acquaint my readers, that since my setting out in 
the world, which was in the year 16(>0, I never 
wahtod money: having begun with an indifferent 
good stock in the tobacco-trade, lo which I was bred; 
and by the continual successes it has pleased Pio- 
videuce to bless my endeavours with, am at last ar¬ 
rived at what they call a plum.* To uphold my 
discourse in the manner of your wits or philoso¬ 
phers, by speaking fine things, or drawing inferences 
as they pretend, from the nature of the subject, 1 
account it vain; having never found any thing in 
the writings of such men, that did not savour more 
of the invention of the brain, or what is styled specu¬ 
lation, than of sound judgment or profitable obsei 
vation, I will readily grant, indeed, that there is 
what the wits call natural in tbeir laHc; which is 
the utmost those curious authors can assume to 
themselves, and is, indeed, all they cudeavour at, 
for they are but lamentable teachers. And what, 

T pray, is natural ? That which is pleasing and easy. 
And what are pleasiug and easy? Forsooth a new, 
thought, or conceit, dressed up in smooth quaint 
language, to muke you smile and wag your head, as 
lieitig what you never imagined before, and yet 
wonder why you had not; mere frothy amusements, 
fit only for boys or silly women to be caught with! 

“ It is not my present intention to instruct my 
readers iu the methods of acquiring riches; that 
may be tho work of another essay; but to exhibit 
the real and solid advantages I have found by them 
in my long and manifold experience; nor yet all 
the advantages of so worthy and valuable a blessing, 
(for who does not know or imagine the comforts of 
being warm or living at ease, and that power and 
re-emmonce are their inseparable attendants ?) 
ut only to instance the great supports they afford 
us under the severest calamities and misfortunes; 
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to show that the love of them is a special antidote me) of a wealthy spark of the court-end of the 
against immorality and vice; and that the same town; of whom I recovered 15,0001., which made 
dues likewise naturally dispose men to actions of me amends for what she had idly squandered, and 
piety and devotion. All which I tan make out by put a silence to all my neighbours, taking off my 
my own experience, who think myself no ways repioach by the gain they saw I had by it. The 
particular fiom the rest of mankind, nor better uor last, died about two years after I muiricd her, in la- 
worse by uutuie than generally other men are. hour of three children. I conjcctuic they were be- 
“ In the ) ear lt>G5, when the sickness* was, I gotten by a country kinsman of lieis, whom, at her 
lust by it my wife and two children, which were all recommendation, 1 took into my family, and gave 
m\ stock. Probably 1 might have had more, cou- wages to as a journeyman. What tWs creatine 
sideling I was married between four and five years ; expended in deln acics and high diet for her kms- 
luif finding her to be a teeming woman, I was cave- man (as well as I could compute by the poulterer’s, 
ful, as having then little above a brace of thousand fishmonger’s, and grocer’s bills), amounted in the 
pounds In raiiy on my uade and maintain a family said two veais to one hundred eighty-six pounds 
with I loved tin in as usually men do tlieir wives four shillings and five-pence halfpenny. The fine 
and childien, and iherefoie could not insist the (list appaul, bracelets, lockets, aud treats, &<. of the 
impulses of iiatme on so wounding a loss; hut I other, Bounding to the best calculation, came, m 
quickly roused myself, and lound means to alleviate, ihree years and about three quarters, to seven huii- 
and at last conquer, my alllu turn, by reflecting how ' dreil toily-four pounds seven shillings and nino- 
tliat she auil bei ilnldieii had been no gi eat expense ! pence. Aflei this I resolved never to marrv mole. 


to mo, the best pait of her foituue was still left ; 
(ji.it my charge being reduced to myself, a journey¬ 
man, aud a maul, I'might live far cheaper than be- 
fiue, and that being now a childless widower, 1 
might pel haps, many a no less deserving woman, 
aud with a milch lieltei foituue than she brought, 
which was but Stilt/. And to convince my leadeis 
that su< h considei.ttioiis as these wetc propet and 
apt to piorluee sin li an effect, I mneiubrr it was the 
(otictaut obsenalinn at fhal deploiable lime when 
Sti many hundieds were swept away daily, that the 
ricli ever bote tie loss of then families and rela¬ 
tions fai better than the pour ■ the lallei, havm> 
little or nothing belotcli.nul, and living from hand 
to mouth, placed the whole lomfoit and satisfaction 
of then livi S 111 then wives and childien, ami wine 
therefme inconsolable 

“ The following vear li ippencd tin' flic ; at which 
time, bv good purvidenee it was iny loitune to have 
converted the gicatest part of my effects into leady 
money, on the piospect of an eMraordni.uy advan¬ 
tage which I was preparing to lay hold on. This 
calamifv was vmy ternlde and jstonishiiig, the fury 
of the flame- being sm h, that whole streets, at seve¬ 
ral distant places, wete dcstiuyvd, at one and the 
same time, so that (as it is well known) almost all 
our citizens were burnt out of what they had. But 
what did I then do? I did not stand gazing on the 
rums ot our noble metiopolis , I did not shake my 
head, wring mv hands, sigh, and shed tears; I uui- 
Mdcicd with myself what could this avail ? 1 fell a 

plodding what advantages might, be made of the 
leady eavli 1 had; and immediately bethought my- 
sclt that wonderful jieimyworths might he bought of 
tiie goods that were saved out of the fire. In short, 
with about 2000/. and a little credit, I bought as 
much tobacco as raised my estate to the value of 
10,000/. I then ‘ looked on the ashes of our city, 
and the misery of its late inhabitants, as an effect 
ol the just wiath and indignation of hiaven towards 
a smfu) and perverse people.’ 

“ Alter tins I inairied again • and that wife dying 
1 took another but both proved to be idle bag¬ 
gages : the first gave me a great deal of plague and 
vexation by her extravagances, and 1 became one 
of the by-words of the city. I knew' it would be to 
no manner of purpose to go about to curb the fan¬ 
cies and inebriations of women, which fly out the 
more for being restrained , but what I could l did; 

I watched her narrowly, and by good luck found her 
tn the embraces (for which I had two witnesses with 

* Tin* | i . l 'lk*. 


and found I had been a gainer by my mai nages, 
and the damage granted me for the abuses of my 
bed (all chaiges deducted), eight thousand three 
hundred pound; within a tufle. 

“ 1 come now to show the good effects of the love 
I ol money on the lives of men, towards rendeiing 
them honest, solid, and religious. When I was a 
young man, I had a mind to make the best of my 
wits, aud over-reached a country chap in a panel 
■ of unsound goods; to whom, upon his upbuilding, 
i and threatening to expose me for it, I lefuined the 
equivalent of his loss; and upon lus good advue, 
wherein he clearly demonstrated (he folly of sui 1. 
ailifices, which can never end Lut m shame, and 
the lutn of all correspondence, I novel after ttam- 
gressed. Can your courtiers, who take billies, or 
youi lawyeis m physicians in thef piachce, or cv< n 
the divines who intermeddle tn worldly affairs, 
boast of making but one slip m then lives, and of 
Mit h u thoioiigh and lasting 1 efoimation ? Since 
niy coming into flic world 1 do not rcmcinbci I was 
ever oveilakcii in dunk, save lime times, om e at 
the chiistenmg of my first child, thnee at our city 
feasts, and five times at diivmg ol lmigains. My 
reformation I can attnbute to nothing so much as 
the love and esteem of money, for I found myself to 
he extravagant in my drink, and apt to turn pro¬ 
jector, and make lash bargains. As for women, I 
never knew any except my wives ■ for my reader 
must know, and it is what we may confide in as an 
excellent recipe, that the love of business and 
money is the greatest rnortifier of inordinate de¬ 
fines imaginable, as employing the mind continually 
in the careful oversight of what one lias, in I he 
eager quest after more, in looking after the negli¬ 
gences and deceits of servants, in the due entering 
and stating of accounts, in hunting affer chaps, anu 
in the exact knowledge of the state of maikcts; 
which things whoever thoroughly attends to, will 
find enough and enough to employ his thoughts on 
every moment of the day; so that I cannot call to 
mind, that in all the time I was a husband, which, 
off and on, was about twelve years, I ever nine 
thought of roy wives hut in bed. And, lastly, for 
religion, I have ever been a constant churchman, 
both forenoons and afternoons on Sundays, never 
forgetting to he thankful for any gain nr advantage 
load had that day; and on Saluid.iy nights, upon 
casting up my accounts, I always was grateful for 
the sum of my week’s piofits, and at Christinas for 
that of the whole year. It is Hue, perhaps, thutmy 
devotion has not been the most fervent; which, J 
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think, ought to be imputed to the evenness and se¬ 
dateness of my temper, which never would admit of 
any impetuosities of any sort: and I can remember 
that in my youth and prime of manhood, when my 
blood ran brisker, I took greater pleasure in reli¬ 
gious-exercises than at present, or many years past, 
and that my devotion sensibly declined as age, which 
is dull and unwieldy, came upon me. 

“ I have, 1 hope, here proved, that the love of 
money prevents all minimality and vice ; which, if 
you will not allow, you must, that the pinsmt of it 
obliges men to the same kind of life as they would 
follow if they weie really vntuous; which is all I 
have to say at piesent, only recommending to you, 
that 5011 would think of it, and turn icady wit into 
ready money as fast as v>u can I conclude, 

“ Your Servant, 

T. “ Ei’uraim Wien.” 
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—■ - Jam sieves apritum 

In rjbiem vciti . u|,il loams, et per honestai 

he itunm* 11111 -li nci Unman-Hoe 2 E|i 1 MS 

-——_—'limes cel rapt run. nature ill inclin'd 

Pi minc'd the pwiil that left the sting helmi.t, 

1 'Jill, friend w itli fin nd, andl.umliC'at strife, 

j 1 nuuipiuint malice rag d through private life —Poes 

i Tukkk ft nothing so scandalous ton government, 

1 and detestable >11 the e ves of all good men, as de- 
] famatoi) papeis and pamphlets; but at the same 
time them is nothing ,,o difficult to tame as a satiri¬ 
cal author. An angry writei who cannot appear in 
print, naturally vents his spleen in libels and lam¬ 
poons. A gay old woman, says the table, seeing all 
bur w rinkles rc-piecrnted mu huge looking-glass, 
threw tt upon the giound in a passion, and hmke it 
into a thousand pieces; but as she was ulterwuid 
surveying the fragments with a spitetul kind ot 
pleasure, she could not foiboar utUimg herself in 
the following soliloquy “ What Lace f got by tins 
revengeful blow of mine? I have only multiplied 
my iefoimity, and see a hundred ugly laces, where 
lie,'me f saw hut one." 

It has been proposed, to oblige every poison that 
wntes a book, or a paper, to sweat himself (lie 
author of it, and enter clow 11 in a public registei his 
name and place of abode. 

Tins indeed would have cffeitually suppiessed all 
jointed scandal, winch generally appeals undei hoi 
rowed names, or under none at all. Bui it is to be 
feared that such all expedient would not only de¬ 
stroy scandal, but learning. It would operate pio- 
nusctiiiiisly, and root up the corn and taies togc-uiei 
Not to mention some of the most celebialod works 
of piety, which have proceeded from anonymous 
uulhois, who have made it their incut to convey to 
us so great a charity 111 secret, theie are few works 
of genius that come out at first with the author’s 
name. The writer generally makes a Uial of them 
in (lie world before he owns them; and, I believe, 
veiy few, who are capable of writing, would set pen 
to paper, if they knew befoiehand that they must 
not publish their productions but 011 such conditions. 
For my own part, 1 must declare, the,papers ^ pre¬ 
sent the public are like fairy favours, which shall 
last no longer than while the author is concealed, j 

That which makes it particularly difficult to^c- 
*tiain these sons of calumny and defamation is, 
that all sides are equally guilty of it, and that every 
dirty scribbler is countenanced by gieat names, 
whose interests he nropagates by such vile and in¬ 


famous methods. 1 have never yet heard of a mi¬ 
nistry who have inflicted an exemplary punishment 
on an author that has supported their cause with 
falsehood and scandal, and treated in a most cruel 
inauner the names of those who have been looked 
upon as their rivals and antagonists. Would a go¬ 
vernment set au everlasting mark of their displea¬ 
sure upon one of those infamous writers, who mukc* 
his court to them by teaung to pieces the reputa¬ 
tion of a competitor, we should quickly see an end 
put to this race of veimm that are a scandal to go¬ 
vernment, and a vepioaeh to human nature. Such 
a proceeding would mako a minister ot stale shine 
in history, and would fill all mankind with a just 
abhoricnce of poisons who should treat him un¬ 
worthily, and employ against him those arms which 
he scorned to make use ol against lus cflemies. 

I L.i*iuot think tiiat any olio will be so unjust as 
(o imagine what I have lien- said is spoken with re¬ 
siled to any p.uty 01 faction. Evciv one who has 
111 him the .sentiments either of a Ohiixtian or gen¬ 
tleman, cannot hut he highly offieuded at this wicked 
and ungenerous practice, winch is so Much m use 
among us at piesent, that it is become a kind of 
national crime, and distinguishes us fium all the 
governments that he about us. I tauuol but look 
upon the finest tliokes of satire which aic aimed at 
jnuticiilar persons, and which are suppuited even 
with the appearances of truth, to be the marks ol au 
evil mind, and highly cnminal in themselves. In- 
f.tmy, like other punishments, is under the direction 
and distribution ot the magistrate, and not ot any 
private prison. Accordingly we learn, liom a frag¬ 
ment ot Un.eio, that though there were veiy tew 
capital punishments in the twelve tables, a libel or 
lampoon, winch took away the’good 11,11110 of an¬ 
other, was to be punished by death. But tins is 
fai from being our case. Our satire is nothing but 
jnbaldry. mnl Billingsgate. ScurnliU juste* foi 
I wit; and he who can call name., in tin; gicatcst va- 
! riety of phrases, us looked ujion to hate tnc shrewd¬ 
est pen. Bj tins means, the honour „f families is 
! mined, the highest posts and grouted titles me ren- 
| den d cheap and vile 111 the sight of the people, the 
noblest viitues. and most exalted poits exposed to 
the contempt of the vicious and (lie igucuant Should 
a foreigner, who knows nothing of our pnvate fac¬ 
tious, 01 one who is to act Ins jvart in the wurld 
when out piesent heats and animosities mo forgot, 
—should, ] s. 13 , such a one fonn to himself a notion 
of the gicatcst men of all sides in the Bntish na¬ 
tion, who are now living, from the character which 
me given them 111 some or other of those abominable 
wntitigs which are daily uubli«hed among us, what 
a nation ol monsters must we appear! 

As this ciuel practice tends to the utter subver¬ 
sion of all truth and humanity among us, it deserves 
the utmost detestation and discouragement of all 
who have either the love of their country or M 10 
honour of their religion at heart. I would therefote 
earnestly recommend it to the consiueration of those 
who deal in these pernicious arts of writing, and of 
those who take pleasuie in tho reading of them. As 
for the first, 1 have spoken of theta in former papers 
and have not stuck to rank them with the murderer 
and assassin. Every honest man sets as high a 
value upon a good name, as upon life itself; and 1 
cannot but think that those who privily assault the 
one, would destroy the Other, might they do it with 
the same secrecy and impunity. 

As for persons who take pleasure in the reading 
and dispersing of such detestable libels, 1 am alraid. 
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they fall very little short of the guilt of the first 
composers. By a law of the Emperors Valentiuian 
ami Valens, it was made death for auy person not 
only to write a libel, but, if he met with one by 
chance, not to tear or burn it. But because 1 would 
not be thought singular in my opinion of this matter, 

I shall conclude my paper with the words of Mon¬ 
sieur Bayle, who was a man of great freedom of 
thought as well.as of exquisite learning and judg¬ 
ment. 

“ I cannot imagine, that a man who disperses a 
libel is less desirous of doing mischief than the 
author himself. But what shall we say of the plea¬ 
sure which a man takes in the reading of a ilefama- | 
ory libel ? Is it uot a heinous sin m the sight of j 
God ? We must distinguish in this point This 
pleasure is either an agreeable sensation we arc af- 
tected with, when we meet with a Watty thought 
which is well expiessed, or it is a joy which we con¬ 
ceive from the dishonour of the person who is defamed. 

I will say nothing to the first of these cases ; for 
perhaps some woui^ think that mv molality is not 
severe enoflgli, if I should affirm that a man is not 
master of those agreeable sensations, any more than 
of those occasioned by sugar or honey, when they 
touch his tongue, hut as to the second, every one 
will own that pleasure to he a heinous sin. The 
pleasure in the fiist case is of no continuance ; it 
prevents our reason and leflection, aud may he im¬ 
mediately followed by a secret grief, to see our neigh¬ 
bour’s honour blasted. If it does not cease name, 
diately, it is a sign that we arc not displeased with 
the ill-nature of the satirist, but arc glad to sec him 
defame his enemy by all kiuds of stones; aud then 
we deserve the punishment to winch the writer, of 
the libel is subject. I shall hero add the words of a 
modem author. St. Gregory, upon excommuni¬ 
cating those writers who had dishonoured Castonus, 
docs not except those who read their works, be¬ 
cause, says he, if calumnies have always been the 
delight of the bearers, and a gratification of those 
persons who have no other advantage over the 
honest man, is not he who taker plcasuic in reading 
them as guilty as he who composed them ? It is an 
unnontested maxim, that they who approve an ac¬ 
tion, would certainly do it if they could ; that is, if 
some reason of selt-love did not hinder them. There 
is no diflerence. says Cicero, between advising a 
crime, and approving it when committed. Tho 
Homan law confirmed this maxim, having subjected 
the approvers and authors of this evil to the same 
penalty. We may therefore conclude, that those 
who aie pleased with reading defamatory libels, so 
far as to approve the authors and dispersers of them, 
arc as guilty as if they had composed them; for, if 
they do not write such libels themselves, it is b e - 
cause they have not the talent of writing, or because 
they will run no hazard.” 

The author produces other authorities to confirm 
liis judgment in this particular.—C. 
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Est natura hemiruirn tinviMlis aiula.—Pus apud Liilium 

Human nature is fom! of nowlly 

Thebe is no humour in my countrymen which I 
am more inclined to wonder at than their general 
thirst after news. There are about half-a-dozen in¬ 
genious men, who live very plentifully upon this 
curiosity of their fellow-subjects. They all of them 
receive the same advices fimn abroad, aud very 


ofton m the same words; but their way of cooking 
it u so different, that there is no citizen, who has an 
eye to the public good, that can leave the coffee. 

; house with peace of mind, before he has given every 
I one of them a reading. These several dishes of 
news are so very agreeable to the palate of my 
countrymen, that they are not only pleased witn 
them when thoy are served up hot, but when they 
are again set cold before them, by thosf penetrating 
politicians who oblige the public with their reflec¬ 
tions and observations upon every piece of intelli¬ 
gence that is sent us trorn abroad. The text is 
given us by one set of writers, and the comment 
by another. 

But notwithstanding we have the same tale told 
us in so many different papers, and, if occasion re¬ 
quires, in so many articles of the same paper; not¬ 
withstanding, in a scarcity of foreign posts, we hear 
the same story repeated by different advices from 
Paris, Brussels, the Hague, and from every great 
town in Europe; notwithstanding the multitude of 
annotations, explanations, lefleetions, and vanous 
readings, which it passes through, our time lies 
heavy on our hands till the arrival of a fresh mail; 
we long to receive further particulars, to hear what 
will be the next step, or what will be the conse¬ 
quences of that which has been already taken. A 
westerly wind keeps the whole town in suspense, 
and puts a stop to conversation. 

This general curiosity has been raised and in¬ 
flamed by our late wars, and, if rightly directed, 
might he of good use to a peson who has such a 
thirst awakened in him. Why should not a man, 
who takes delight in reading every thing that is 
new, apply himself to history, travels, and other 
writings of the same kind, where he will find per¬ 
petual fuel for his curiosity, and meet with much 
more pleasure and improvement than in these 
papers of the week ? An honest tradesman, who 
languishes a whole summer m expectation <of a 
battle, and peihaps is baulked at last, may here 
meet with half-a-dozen in a day. He way read the 
news of a whole campaign in less time than he now 
bestows upon tho products of any single post. 
Fights, conquests, and revolutions, lie thick toge¬ 
ther. The reader’s curiosity is raised and satisfied 
every moment, and his passions disappointed or 
gratified, without being detained m a state of un- 
! certaiuty from day to day, or lying at the mercy of 
the sea and wind; in short, the mind is not here 
kept iu perpetual gape after knowledge, nor pu¬ 
nished with that eternal thirst which is the portion 
of all our modern newsmongers and coffee-house 
politicians. 

AH matters of fact, which a man did not know 
I before, are news to him; and I do not sec how any 
haberdasher in Cheapsido is more concerned in the 
j present quarrel of the Cantons, than he was in that 
' of the League. At least, I believe, every one will 
allow me it is of more importance to an Englishman 
i to know the history of his ancestors than that of his 
! contcmporaiies who live upon the banks of the Da- 
I nube or the llorysthenes. As for those who arc of 
j another mind, I shall lei omuiend to them the fol- 
I lowing letter from a piojeclnr who is willing to 
turn a penny by this reuiaikablo curiosity of his 



“ Mr. Spectator, 

“ You must have observed, that men whofiequenl 
: coffee-houses, and delight iu news, are pleased with 
every thing that is matter ui fact, so it be what they 
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have not heard before. A victory, or a defeat, m 
equally agreeable to them. The shutting of u car¬ 
dinal’s mouth pleases them one post, ana the open¬ 
ing of it another. They are glad to bear the French 
court is removed to Marli, and are afterward as 
much delighted with its return to Versailles. They 
read the advertisements with the same curiosity as 
the articles of public news; and are as pleased to 
hear of a piebald horse that is strayed out of a field 
near Islington, as of a whole troop that have been 
engaged in any foreign adventure. In short, they 
have a relish for every thing that is news, let the 
matter of it be what it will; or, to speak more 
properly, they arc men of a voracious appetite, but 
no taste. Now, Sir, since the great fuuutain of 
news, I mean the war, is very near being dried up; 
and since these gentlemen have contiacted such an 
inextinguishable thirst after it; I have taken their 
case and my own into consideration, and have 
thought of a project winch may turn to the advan¬ 
tage of us both. I have thoughts of publishing a 
daily paper, which shall comprehend in it all the 
most remarkable occurrences in every little town, 
village, and hamlet, that lie within ten miles of 
Luiidon, or, in other winds, within the verge of the 
| penny-post. I have pitched upon this scene of in¬ 
telligence for two reasons; tiist, because the car- 
[ r.age of letters will be very cheap; and, secondly, 

: because I may receive them every day. By this 
means, my readers will have their news fresh and 
frc'-h, and many woithy citizens, who cannot sleep 
with any satisfaction at present, for want of being 
infoiiucu how the world goes, may go to bed con¬ 
tentedly, it being my design to put out my paper 
every night, at nine o’clock precisely. I have al¬ 
ready established correspondences in these several 
places, and received very good intelligence. 

“ By my last advices from Knightslrndge I hear 
that a horse was clapped into the pound on tlm thud 
instant, and that he was not released when the let¬ 
ters came away. 

“We are informed flora Tankridge,* that a 
dozen weddings were lately celebiated in the raothri. 
chuicli of that place, but are referred to their next 
letters for the names of the parties concerned. 

“ Letters from Bromptou advise, that the widow 
Blight had received several visits from John Mil¬ 
dew, which affords great mutter of speculation in 
th i so parts. 

“ By a fisherman who lately touched at Hammer- 
smi'h, there is advice from Putney, I hut a certain 
poison well known m that place is like to lose his 
election for church-warden ; but this being boat- 
news, vve cannot give entire credit to it. 

“ Letters from Paddington bring little more than 
that William Squeak, the sow-gelder, passed through 
that place the fifth instant. 

“ They advise from Fulham, that things remained 
there in the same state they were. They had in¬ 
telligence, just as the letters came away, of a tub 
of excellent ale just set abroach at Parson’s Green ; 
but this wanted confirmation. 

“ I have here. Sir, given you a specimen of the 
news with which I intend to an ter tain the town, and 
which, when drawn up regularly in the form of a 
newspaper, will, I doubt not, be very acceptable to 
many of those public-spirited readers, who take more 
delight in acquainting themselves with other peonle’s 
butiuess than their own. I hope a paper ofalns 
kind, which leU us know what is done near home, 

* Pancras, then a fashionable place for weddings. 


may be more useful to us than those which are filled 
with advices from Zug and Bender, and make some 
amende for that dearth of intelligence, which we 
may justly apprehend from times of peace. If I 
find that you receive this project favourably, I will 
shortly trouble you with one or two more ; and in 
the mean time am, most worthy Sir, with all due 
respect, “ Your most obedient, 

C. and most humble Servant.” 
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Non usitata nor touvii ferar 

Ponna-Hua. 2 Od xx. 1. 

No weak, no common wfng shall bear 
My rising body through the air.—Casica 

There is not a more pleasing exercise of the 
mind than gratitude. It is accompanied with such 
an inward satisfaction that the duty is sufficiently 
rewarded by the performance. It is not like the 
practice of many other virtues, difficult and painful, 
hut attended with so much pleasure, that were there 
no positive command which enjoined it, nor any re¬ 
compense laid up for it hereafter, a generous mind 
would indulge in it, for the natural gratification that 
accompanies it. 

If gratitude is due from man to man, how much 
more from mau to liis Maker? The Supreme Being 
does not only confer upon us those bounties, which 
proceed more immediately from Ins hand, but even 
those benefits winch are conveyed to us by others, 
livery blessing we enjoy, by what means soever it 
may be derived upon us, is the gift of him who is 
the great Author of good, and Father of mercies. 

•If gratitude, when everted towards one another, 
naturally produces a very pleasing sensation in the 
mind of a grateful man ; it exalts the soul into rap¬ 
ture, when it is employed oil (bis great object of 
gratitude, on this beneficent Being who has giv •« 
us every thing we already possess, and from wnom 
we expect every thing we yet hope for. 

Most of the works of the pagan poets were either 
direct hymns to their deities, or tended indirectly to 
the cclelnation of their respective attributes and 
petfectious. Those who ate acquainted with the 
works of the Greek and Latin poets which are still 
extant, will upon reflection find this ohseivation so 
true, that I shall not enlarge upon it. One would 
wonder that more of our Christian poets have not 
turned their thoughts tins way, especially if we con¬ 
sider that, our idea -if the Supreme Being is not only 
infinitely more great and noble than what could 
possibly enter into the heart of a heathen, but filled 
with every thing that can raise the imagination, and 
give an opportunity for the subliraest thoughts and 
cqjiccptkms. 

Plutarch tells us of a heathen who was singing a 
hymn to Diana, in which he celebrated her for her 
delight in human sacrifices, and other instances of 
cruelty and revenge; upon which a poet who was 
present, at this piece of devotiou, and seems to have 
had a truer idea of the divine nature, told the vo- 
tary, by way of reproof, tiiat, m recompense for his 
hymn, he heartily wished he might have a daughter 
with the same temper w ith the goddess he celebrated. 
It was indeed impossible to write the praises of one 
of those false deities, according to the pagan creed, 
without a mixture of impertinence and absurdity. 

The Jews, who, before the time of Christianity, 
were the only people who had any knowledge of the 
true God, have set the Christian world an example 
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how they ought to employ this divine talent of which 
l am speaking. As that nation produced men of 
great genius, without considering them as inspired 
writers, they have transmitted to us many hymns 
and divine odes, which excel thoso that are delivered 
down to us by the ancient Greeks and Komans, in 
the poetry, as much as in the subject to which it was 
consecrated. This I think might easily be shown, 
if there were occasion for it. 

I have already communicatf d Lrt the public some 
pieces of divine poetry; and, as they have met with 
a very favourable reception, I shall from time to 
time publish any work of the same nature, which 
has not yet appeared in print, and may be accept¬ 
able to my reudets. 

I 

When all thy mernes, O inj (nut. 

My rising soul ^uvejs, 

Transported with the \iou, I’m lost 
In wunder, lo\e, und praise. 

II 

O how shall word* with equal warmth 
I he gratitude detlare. 

That glows withm tny ravish’d heart 9 
But thou cans! read it there 

HI 

Thy providence my life sustain'd, 

And all my wants r-*dr«st. 

When in the silent womb I lay, 

And hung upon the breast. 

IV 

To all my weak complaints and dies. 

Thy mercy lent an ear, 

Ere yet my fertile thoughts had leaini 
To form themselves in pray r 

V 

Unnumber'd comfoits to my soul 
Tliy tender caro bestow d, 

Before my infant heart conceiv’d 
From whom those comlorts tlow d 

VI 

When in the shpp'rj paths of youth 
With heedless steps I ran. 

Thiue arm unseen convey cl me safe. 

And led me p man 

vn. 

Through hidden dangers, to 1 is, and deaths, 

It gontly clear'd my way, 

And through the pleasing mi ires of vice. 

More to be fear'd than they 

VIII. 

When worn with sick ess, oft hast Thou 
With health renew d my fare. 

And when in sms and sorrows sunk, 

Ueviv’d my ooul with grace. 

IX 

Thy bounteous hand with worldly bliss 
Has made my cup run o'er, 

And in a kind and faithful friend 
Has doubled all rny store 

X 

Ten thousand thousand precious gifts 
My daily thanks employ. 

Nor is the least a cheerful heart, 

That tastes those gifts with joy 

XI 

Through every period of my life 
Thy goodness I’ll pursue , 

And after death in distant woiJds 
The glonous theme ltnow 

XII 

When nature fails, and day and night 
Divide thy works no more. 

My ever-grutefu! heart, O Lord, 

Thy mercy ahull adore 

XIII. 

Through all eternity to 1 he* 

A joyful sung I’ll raise. 

For, oh* eternity's too short 
lo utter all lliy prabu 
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Sinn me, vacivum tempus ne quod dem nnlii 

Laborer Tsr. Heuut act. i. sc. 1. 

Give me leave to allow myself no respite fiom labour 

It is an inexpressible pleasure to know a little 
of the world, and be of no character or significancy 
in it. 

To be ever unconcerned, and ever looking on new 
objects with an endless curiosity, is a delight known 
only to those who are turned for speculation : nay, 
they who enjoy it must valuo things only as they 
are the objects ut speculation, without drawing any 
wordly advantage to themselves from them, but just 
ns they arc what contribute to tbeir amusement, or 
the impiovement of the mind. I lay one night 
last week at Richmond; and being restless, not out 
of dissatisfaction, but a certain busy inclination one 
sometimes has, I rose at four ill the morning, and 
took boat for London, with a resolution to rove by 
boat and coach for the next four-and-lwenty hours, 
till the many objects I must needs meet with should 
tue my imagination, and give me an inclination to 
a repose more piofound than I was at that time ca¬ 
pable of. 1 beg people’s pardon tor an odd humour 
I am guilty of, and was often that day, which is 
saluting any person whom I like, whether I know 
him or not. This is a particularity would be to¬ 
lerated m me, if they considered that the greatest 
pleasure I know I receive aj my eyes, and that I am 
obliged to an agreeable person flu coming abroad 
into my view, as another is foi a visit ot couveis.i- 
tion at their own houses. 

The hours of the day and night are taken up in 
the cities ot London and Westminster, by people as 
diffeient from each other ns those who are boin in 
different centuries. Men of six o’clock give way 
to those of nine, they of nine to the generation of 
twelve; and they of twelve disappear, and make 
room for the fashionable woild, who have made two 
o’clock the noon of the day. 

When we first put off lrom shore, we soon fell 
in with a fleet of gardeners, hound for the seveia) 
market ports of London; and it was the most pleas¬ 
ing scene imaginable to see the cheerfulness with 
which those industrious people plied their way to a 
certain sale of their goods. The hanks on each side 
aie as well peopled, and beautified with asagiee- 
ablo plantations, us any spot on the eaith; but the 
Thames itself, loaded with the product of eacii shore, 
added very much to the landscape. It was very 
easy to observe by their sailing, and the counte¬ 
nances of the ruddy virgins, who weie supcrcaigoes, 
the parts of the town to which they were hound 
There was an air in the purveyors for Covent- 
gardon, who frequently converse with morning rakes, 
very uulike the seeming sobriety of those bound for 
Stocks-markct. 

Nothmg remarkable happened in our voyage; 
but I landed with ten sail of apricot-boats, at Strand- 
bridge, after having put in at Nine-Elms, and taken 
in melons, consigned by Mr. Cuffe, of that place to 
Sarah Sewell ana Company, at their stall in Covent- 
garden. We arrived at Strand-bridge at six of the 
clock,' aud were unloading; when the hackney- 
coachmen of the foregoing night took their leave of 
each other at the Dark-house, to go to bed before 
thc\ day was too far spent. Chimney-sweepers 
passed by ns as we made up to the market, and 
some raillery happened between one of the fruit- 
wenches and those black men about the Devil and 
, Eve, with allusion to their several professions. I 
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could not believe any place more entertaining than 
Covent-garden ; where I strolled from one fruit-shop 
to another, with crowds of agreeable young women 
arouud me, who were purchasing fruit for their re¬ 
spective families. It was almost eight of the clock 
before I could leave that variety of objects. I took 
coach and followed a young lady, who tripped into 
another just before me, attended by bet maid. I 
saw immediately she was of the family of the Vain- 
loves. There are a set of these, who, of all things, 
affect the play of Bliudman’s-buff, and leading men 
into love for they know not whom, who are fled they 
know not where. This sort of woman is usually a 
janty slattern ; she hangs on her clothes, plays her 
head, varies her posture, und changes place inces¬ 
santly, and all with an appearance of striving at 
the same time to hide herself, and yot give you to 
undeistand she is in humour to laugh at you. You 
must have often seen the coachmen make signs with 
their fingers, as they drive by each other, to inti¬ 
mate how much they have got that day. They can 
carry on that language to give intelligence where 
they are driving. In an instant my coachman took 
the wink to pursue; and the lady’s dnvor gave the 
hint that he was going through Long-acre towards 
St. James’s; while he whipped up James-street, we 
drove for King-street, to save the pass at St. Mar- 
tm’s-lanc. The coachmen took care to meet, jostle, 
and threaten each other tor way, and be entangled 
at the end of Newport-stroet and Long-acre. The 
fright, you must believe, brought down the lady’s 
coach-door, and obliged her, with her mask off, to 
inquire into the bustle,—when she sees the man she 
would avoid. The tackle of the coach-window is so 
bad she cannot draw it up again, and she drives on 
sometimes wholly discovered, and sometimes half 
escaped, according to the accident of carnages in 
her way. One of these ladies keeps her seat in a 
hdckucy-coach, as well as the best rider does on a 
managed florae. The laced shoe on her left foot, 
wi'h a careless gesture, just appearing on the oppo¬ 
site cushion, held her both firm, and in a proper 
altitude to receive the next jolt. 

As she was an excellent coach-woman, many were 
the glances at each other which wc had for an hour 
und a half, m all parts of the town, by the skill of 
our drivers; till at last my lady was conveniently 
lost, with notice from her coachman to ours to make 
off, and he should hear where she went. This chase 
was now at an end : and the fellow who drove her 
came to us, and discovered that he was ordered to 
come again in an hour, for that she was a silk-worm. 
I was surprised with this phrase, but found it was a 
cant among the hackney fraternity for their best 
customers, women who ramble twice or thrice a 
week from shop to shoji, to turn over all the goods 
in town without buying any thing. The silk-worms 
are, it seems, ludulged by the tradesmen ; for, 
though they never buy, they are ever talkiug of new 
silks, laces, and ribands, and serve the owners in 
etting them customers, as their common dunnera 
o in making them pay. 

The day of people of fashion began now to break, 
and carts and hacks weremingled with equipages of 
show and vanity ; when I resolved to walk ft, out 
of cheapness; but my unhappy curosity is such, 
that I find it always my interest to take coach; 
for some odd adventure among beggars, balltd- 
singers, or the like, detains and throws me into 
expense. It happened so immediately : for at the 
corner of Wurwirk-street, es l was listening to a 
new ballad, a ragged rascal, a beggar who knew me, 
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came up to me, and began to turn the eyes of the 
good company upon me, by telling mo he was ex¬ 
tremely poor, and should die in the street for want 
of drink, except I immediately would have the 
charity to give him six-pence to go into the next ale¬ 
house and save his life. He urged, with a melan¬ 
choly face, that all his family had died of thirst. 
All the mob have humour, and two or three began 
to take the jest; by which Mr. Sturdy carried his 
point, and let me sneak off to a coach." As I drove 
along, it was a pleasing reflection to sec the world 
so prettily checkered since I left Richmond, and the 
scene still filling with children of a new hour. This 
satisfaction increased as I moved towards the city ; 
and gay signs, well-disposed streets, magnificent 
public structures, and wealthy shops adorned with 
contented faces, made the joy still rising till we 
came into the centre of the city, and centre of tire 
world of trade, the Exchange of London. As other 
men in the crowds about me were pleased with their 
hopes and bargains, I found my account in observing 
them, in attention to their several interests. I, in¬ 
deed, looked upon myself as the richest man that 
walked the Exchange that day; for my benevo¬ 
lence made me share the gains of every bargain 
that was made. It was not the least of my satisfac¬ 
tion in my .survey, to go up stairs, and pass the 
shops of agreeable females; to observe so many 
pretty bands busy in the folding of ribands, and the 
utmost eagerness of agreeable faces in the sale of 
patches, pins, and wires, on each side of the couiltcis, 
was an amusement in which I could ltingei have m- 
dulged myself, had not the dear creatines called to 
me, to ask what I wanted, when I could not answer, 
only “ To look at you,” 1 went to one of the win¬ 
dows which opened to the area below, where all 
the several voices lost their distinction, und rose up 
in a confused humming; which created in me a re¬ 
flection that could not come into the mind of uus 
but of one a little too studious ; for I said to myself 
with a kind of pun in thought, “ What nonsense is 
all the hurry of this world to those who are above it?” 
In these, or not much wiser thoughts, I had like to 
have lost my plate at the chop-house, wheio every 
man, according to the natural bashfulnoss or sullen- 
ness of our uatiou, eats in a public loom a mess of 
broth, or chop of meat, in dumb silence, as if they 
had no pretence to speak to each othei on the foot of 
being men, except they were of each other’s ac¬ 
quaintance. 

I went afterward to Robin’s, ami saw people, who 
had dined with me at the. five-penny oidinary just 
before, give bills for the value of large estates; and 
could not but behold with gieat pleasure, property 
lodged in, and transferred in a moment from, sutii 
as would never be masters of half as much as is 
setmingly in them, and given from them, eveiy day 
they live. But before live in the afternoon I Jelt 
the city, canio to my common scene of Covcnt- 
garrlen, and passed the evening at Will’s in attend¬ 
ing the discourses of several sets of people, who re¬ 
lieved each other within my hearing on the subjects 
of cards, dice, love, learning, and politics. The 
last subject kept me till I heard the streets in the 
possession of the bellman, who had now the world 
to himself, and cried, “ Past two o’clock.” This 
roused me from my seat; and I went to my lodgings, 
led by a light, whom 1 put into the discourse of nis 
private economy, and made him give me an account 
of the charge, hazard, profit, and loss, of a family 
that depended upon a link, with a design to end my 
trivial day with the generosity of six pence, instead 
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of a third part of that sum. When I came to my 
chambers, I writ down these minutes; but was at a 
loss what instruction I should propose to my reader 
from the enumeration of so many insignificant mat¬ 
ters and occurrences; and I thought it of great use, 
if they could learn with me to keep their minds 
open to gratification, and ready to receive it fiom 
any thing it meets with. This one circumstance 
will make every face you see give you the satisfac¬ 
tion you now take iu beholding that of a fueud; 
will make every object a pleasing one ; will make 
all the good which anives to any man, an increase 
of happiness to youisolf. 

T. 
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--F.gn tipis Manna! 

More iruxloijue, 

Grata turpculis tiijnia per laborem 

Plurimuin--- Hon -1 OU n 27 

-My timorous Muse 

Unambitious tracts pursues. 

Does with weak unballast wings. 

About tbe mossy brooks ami springs. 

Like the laborious bee. 

For little drops of honey fly, 

Ami there with humble sweets contents her industry 

t-’uW'I.KY 

'fins following letters have in them reflections 
which will seem of importance both to the learned 
world and to domestic lite. There is in the first an 
allegory so well carried on, that it cannot but be 
very pleasing to those who have a taste of good 
writing and the other billets may have their use in 
common life 

“ Mu. Spectaioji, 

“ As I walked the other day iu a fine garden, and 
observed the great vanety of lmpioiements in plants 
and flowers, beyond what they otheiwise would have 
been, I was naturally led into a reflection upon the 
advantages of education, ot modern culture : how 
many good qualities in the mind are lost, for want 
of the like due care in nursing and skilfully ma¬ 
naging them ; how many virtues are choked by the 
multitude of weeds which are suffered to grow 
among them; how excellent parts are often starved 
and useless, by being planted in a wiong soil; aud 
how very seldom do these moral seeds pioduee the 
noble fruits which might be expected from them by 
a neglect of piopcr manuring, necessary pruning, 
and an artful management of our tender inclina¬ 
tions and first spring of life. These obvious specu¬ 
lations made me at length conclude, that there is a 
sort of vegetable principle in the mind of every 
man when he comes into the world. In infants, the 
seeds he buried and undiscovered, till after a while 
they sprout forth in a kind of rational leaves, which 
are wotds; and iu due season the flowers begin'to 
appear in variety of beautiful colours, and all the 
gay pictures of youthful fancy and imagination ; at 
last the fruit knits and is formed, which is green 
perhaps at first, sour and unpleasant to the taste, 
and not fit to bfe gathered : till, ripened by due care 
and application, it discovers itself in all the noble 
pioductions of philosophy, mathematics, close rea¬ 
soning, and handsome argumentation. These fruits, 
when they arrive at a just maturity, and are of a 
good kind, afford the most vigorous nourishment to 
the minds of men. I reflected further on the intel¬ 
lectual leaves before mentioned, and found almost 
as great a variety among them, as in the vegetable 
world. 1 could easily observe tbe smooth shining 
Italian leaves, the nunble French aspen always in 


j motion, the Greek and Latin evergreens, the Spa¬ 
nish myitle, the English oak, the Scotch thistle, the 
Irish shambrogue, the piickly German aud Dutch 
holly, the Polish aud Russian nettle, besides a vast 
number of exotics imported from Asia, Africa, and 
America. I saw several barren plants, which boro 
only leaves, without any hopes c f flower or fruit. 
The leaves of some were fragrant and well-shaped, 
of others ill-scented and irregular. I wondered at 
a set of old whimsical botanists, vfho spent their 
whole lives in the contemplation of some withered 
Egyptian, Coptic, Armenian, or Chinese leaves ; 
while otheis made it their business to collect, in vo¬ 
luminous herbals, all the several leaves of some one 
tree. The flowers affordod a most diverting enter¬ 
tainment, in a wonderful variety of figures, colours, 
aud scents ; however, most of them withered soon, 
or at best aie but annuals Some professed florists 
make them their constant study and employment, 
aud despise all fruit’; and now and then a lew fanci¬ 
ful people spend all their time in the cultivation of 
a single tulip, or a carnation But the most agree¬ 
able amusement seems to be the well-choosing, mix- 
lug, and binding together, these floweis in pleasing 
nosegays, to present to ladies. The scent ol Italian 
flowers is observed, like their other perfumes, to be 
too strong, and to hurt the brain ; that of the Fiench 
with glaiing gaudy colours, yet fuirit and languid ; 
Gei man and northern flowers have little or no smell, 
or sometimes an unpleasant one. The ancients had 
a secret to give a lasting beauty, colour, and sweet¬ 
ness, to some of their choice flowers, which llouiish 
to this clay, and which few ol the modems can effect. , 
These are becoming enough, and agreeable in their 
season, and do often handsomely adorn an enter- j 
tainmont: but an over-fondness of them seems to bo j 
a disease. It rarely happens to find a plant vigoi- j 
ous enough to have dike an orange-tree) at once I 
beautiful and shining leaves, fragrant flowers, and 
delicious nourishing fruit. 

“ Sir, yours,” &c. 

“ Dear Spec August G, 1712. 

" You have given us, in your Spectator of Satui- 
day last, a very excellent discourse upon the force 
of custom, and its wonderful efficacy in making 
every thing pleasant to us. I cannot deny but that 
I received above two-pennyworth of instruction from 
your paper, and in the general was very well pleased 
with it ■ but I am, without a compliment, sincerely 
troubled that I cannot exactly be of your opinion, 
that it makes every thing pleasing to us. In short, 

I have the honour to be yoked to a young lady, who 
is, in plain English, for her standing, a very emi¬ 
nent scold. She began to break her mind, very 
freely, both to me and to her servants, about two 
months after our nuptials; and, though I have been 
accustomed to this humour of hers these three years, 
yet I do not know what is the matter with me, but 
I am no more delighted with it than I was at tho 
very first. I have advised with her relations about 
bei, and they all tell me that her mother and her 
grandmother before her were both taken much after 
the same manner; so that, since it runs in the 
blood 1 } I have but small hopes of her recovery, I 
should be glad to have a little of your advice in this 
matter, I would not willingly trouble you to con¬ 
trive how it may he a pleasure to me; if you will 
hut put me in a way that t may hear it with indif 
ferencc, I shall rest satisfied. 

“ Dear Spec., 

“ Your very humble Servant 
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“ P- S. I must do the poor girl the justice vo let in it some consolation; but what aiises from out 
)ou know that this match was none of her own own misbehaviour, or error, is the state of the most 
choosing (or indeed of mine either); in considers- exquisite sorrow. When a man considers not only 
tiou of which, I avoid giving her the least provoca- an ample fortune, but even the very necessaries of 
tion ; and indeed we live better together than j life, his pretence to food itself, at the merev of his 
usually folks do who hated one another when they creditors, he cannot but look upon himself in the 
were first joined. To evade the sin against parents, state of the dead, with his case thus much worse, 
or at least to extenuate it, iny dear rails at my that the last office is performed by his adversaries 
father and mother, and I curse hers for making the instead of his friends. From this hour the cruel 
match.* world does not only take possession of his whole for- 


“ Mr. Spectator, 


August 8, 1712. 


I like the theme you lately gave out extremely, interpretations put upon them; and those whom he 
and should be as glad to handle it as any man living. h a9 favoured m his former life, discharge themselves 
Hut I find myself no better qualified to write about 0 f their obligations to him, by joining in the re- 
iuoney than about my wife; for, to tell you a secret, proaches of his enemies. It is almost incredible 
which I desire may go no further, I am master of t h a t it should be so; but it is too often seen that 


neither of those subjects. there is a pride mixed with the impatience of the 

“Yours, ^ creditor; and there are who would rather recover 

“ Pill Garuck.” their own by the downfal of a prosperous man, than 

“ Mr. Spectator, be discharged to the common satisfaction of them* 

“ I desire you will print this in italic, so as it may selv <' ! > a “d their creditors. The wretched raau, 


“ Pill Garuck.” 


be generally taken notice of. It is designed only 
to admonish all persons, who speak either at the 


who was lately master of abundance, is now under 
the dnection of others; and the wisdom, economy, 


bar, pulpit, or any public assembly whatsoever, how fj 0,, d sense, and skill in human life before, b) rea- 
they discover their ignorance in the use of similes. s<)n his prescut misfortune, are of no use to him 
There are, in the pulpit itself, as well as in other ,Q t! 'e disposition of any thing. The incapacity of 
places, such gross abuses ill this kind, that I give atl or a lunahe is designed for his provision 

this warning to all I know. I shall bring them for aDt ^ accommodation; but that of a bankrupt, wilh- 
the future before your speetatonal authority. On ou ( a,l y mitigation in respect of the accidents by 
Sunday last, one, who shall be nameless, reproving which it arrived, is calculated for his utter ruin, ex- 
several of bis eongi cgation for standing at prayers, '“'P* thorc be a remainder amide enough, after the 
was pleased to say, ‘ One would think, like the ele- discharge of his creditors, to bear also the expense 
phant, you had no knees.* Now I myself saw an of rewarding those by whose means the effect of all 
elephant, in Bartholomew-fair, kneel down to take this labour was transferred from him. This man is 
on his back the ingenious Mr. William Penkethraan. look on and see others giving directions upon 
“ Youi most humble Servant.” w k hut ‘f 1 " 8 and conditions hts goods are to bo pur- 

chased ; and all this usually done, not with an air 
- 0 f trustees to dispose of his effects, but destroy era 
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No. 456.]* WHDNKnDAY, AUGUST 13, 1712. t0 TW irsomTtLcgTacr^dTn misery to great and 
lie quo bbelli in cclcboiotnm ioeis propouuntnr, blue lie pmro good nnnds; for this reason all wise lawgivers have 
ijmilem incite eoncuditur. Tcll. hi-en extremely tender how they let loose even the 

the man whose conduct is 'ublicly arraigned u not suffered | ]n3 i-iarlit on Ills side, to act with all) mix- 

eion to be undone quietly turn of resvmlment again*! the defendant. Virtuous 

Otway, in his tragedy of Venice Preserved, has and modest men, though they be used with-scuae 
described the misery of a man whose effects are in aitifice, and have it in their power to avenge them- 
the hands of the law with great spirit. The bitter- solves, are slow iu the application of that power, 


ness of being the scorn and laughter of base minds, 
the anguish of being insulted by men hardened bo¬ 


und are ever constrained to go into rigorous mea¬ 
sures. They are careful to demonstrate themselves 


yond the sense of shame or pity, and the injury of not only persons injured, but also that to bear it 
a man’s fortune being wasted, under pietence of longer would be a means to make the offender injure 
justice, are excellently aggravated in the following others before they proceed. Such men clap their 
speech of Pierre to Jaffier: hands upon their hearts, and consider what it 18 to 

T srn-d tins verv moment by thy doors. hav<; at thcir mercy the Ufa of a citizen. Such would 


I pass'd this very moment by thy doors, 

And found them guarded by a tionp of Viliams. 
The sons of public rapiue were destroying. 

They told me, by the sentence of the law, 

They had communion to seize all thy fortune 
Nny more, 1’nuU'i cruel hand had signed it 
Here stood a ruffian with a horrid face. 

Lording it o'er a pile of massy plate, 

Tumbled into a heup fur public sale 
There was another making villanous je.'s 
At tliy undoing. He had ln‘en possession 
Of all thy ancient most domestic ornaments; 

Jtleh hangings intermix d and wrought with gold? 
The very bed, which on thy wedding n.gbt 
Receiv'd thee to the arms of Bclvjdern, 

The scene of all thy yys, was violated 
By the coarse hands of bltliy dungeon villains, 
And thrown amongst the common lumber 


have it to say to their own souls, if possible, that 
they weie merciful wheu they could have destroyed, 
rather than when it wag >n their power to have 
spared a man, they destroyed. This is a due to the 
common calamity of human life, due in some mea¬ 
sure to our very enemies. They who scruple doing 
the least injury, are cautious of exacting the utmost 
justice. 

Lot any one who is conversant in the variety of 
human life reflect upon it, and he will find the man 
who wants mercy has a taste of no enjoyment of anv 
kind. There is a natural disrelish of every thing 
which is good in his very nature, and he is bom an 


And thrown amongst u,« common luumer ] cncmy t0 the world. He is ever extremely partial 

Nothing indeed can bo more unhappy than the to himselt in all his actions, and has no sense of ini- 
condition of bankruptcy. The calamity which hap- quity but from the punishment which shall attend 
pens to us by ill fortune, or by the injury of others, has it. The law of the laud is his gospel, and all his 
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s,u 


cases of conscience are determined by his attorney. 1 
Such men know not what it is to gladden the heart 
of a misetable man; that riches are the instruments 
of serving the pui poses of heaven or hell, according 
to the disposition of the possessor The wealthy \ 
can torment or gratify all who are in their power, 
and choose to do one 01 other, as they arc affected ! 
v.th lore, or hatred to mankind. As for such who 
are insensible of the concerns of others, but merely 
as they affect themselves, these men aie to he valued 
only (or their mortality, and as we hope better things 
tinm their heirs. I could not hut read with gie.it 
delight a letter from an eminent citizen, who has 
failed, to one who was intimate with lnm in his bet- j 
ter fortune, and able by his countenance to retrieve 
his lost condition. 

“ Sin, 

“ It is in vain to multiply winds and make apo¬ 
logies for what is never to be defended by the best 
advocate in the world, the guilt of being mitoi Lu¬ 
nate. All I bat a man in my condition can do or 
-ay, will be recoiled with piejmlice by the generality 
at mankind, lmt 1 hope not with you you liave 
been a great instrument in helping me to get what 
1 have lost; and I know (loi that icrison, as well 
as kindness to me) \ou cannot but be iu pam to see 
me undone. To show you 1 am not a man mca- 
) pahle ol bearing calamity, 1 will, though a poor 
j man, lay aside the distim turn between ns, and talk 
t "lib the tialikness we did when we weic nearer to 
j an equality; as all I do will be received with ore- 
1 ] ml ice, all you do will be looked upon with partial- 
ay. What I desire of you is, that you, who aie 
i i nurled by all, would smile upon me, who ^m 
shunned by all. Let that grace and tavoin which 
your foitune throws upon you, be turned to make up 
the colduess and indifference that is used tow aids 
me. All good auu generous men will have an tyc 
of kindness for me lor my own sake, and the ir.st of 
the world will regard me for yours. There is a 
happy (oiitiigion m rubes, as well as a dc.striu live 
one in povcily. the iich tan make rich without 
parting with any of then stoic; and the cooveisa- 
tiun ot the poor makes men poor, though they boi- 
row nothing of them. How tins is to be accounted 
for l know not, but men’s estimation lollows us ac¬ 
cording to the company we keep. If you are what 
you were to me, you can go a great way towards my 
recovery ; if you are not, my good foitune, if it ever 
returns, will return by slower reproaches, 

“ I am, .Sir, 

“ Your affectionate Friend 

and humble Servant." 

This was answered by a condescension that did 
not, by long impertinent professions of kindness, 
insult his distress, but was us follows: 

“ Dear Tom, 

" I am very glad to hear that you have heart 
enough to begin the world a second time. I ossuie j 
you, 1 do not think your numerous family at all di- j 
minished (in the gifts of nature, for which I have 
ever so much admired them) by what has so lately 1 
happened to you. I shall not only countenance 
your affairs with my appeaiance for you, but shall 
accommodate you with a considerable mm at com- 
nnm interest lor three yeais. You know I could | 
make moru of it; but I have so great a love fori 
you, that 1 can wave oppoi Utilities of gam to help 


you ; for I do not care whether they say of me aftei 
I am dead, that I had a hundred or fifty thousand 
pounds more than I wanted when I wus living. 

T. “ Your obliged humble Seivanl, ’ 
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—Multa et praiclora nunantis —Hor. 2 Sat. lit 9 

Seeming to piomise something wondrous great 

I sitALi this day lay before my leaders a lcltei 
written by the same hand with that of last Finlay, 
which contained proposals for a printed newspaper 
that should take in the whole circle of the penny-post. 

“ Sin, • 

“ The kind reception you gave my last Friday ’s 
letter, m which I bloodied my pioject of a news¬ 
paper, encourages me to lay belore you two or three 
more; foi, you must know, Sii, that we look upon 
you to be the Lowndes* of the learned woild, and 
cannot think any scheme piacticoblc or lational be¬ 
fore you have appioved ul it, though all the money 
we raise by it is uii our own funds, and for our pn 
vate use. 

“ 1 have often thought that a news-letter of 
whispers, iviittcn every post, and sent about the 
| kingdom, aftertlie same manner as thalolMi Dyer, 
|Mi. Dawkes, oi any other epistol.uy historian, 
might be highly gratifying to the public, us well 
is buiicheid] to the author. By nhispeis I mean 
those pieces of news which .lie communicated as se- ] 
crets, and which bung a doable plrasuie to the j 
lieaier; fit at, as they ate private lostoiy; and, in j 
the ne\t place, as they have always in them a dish i 
iofscand.il. These aie the two chief quahlii utions 
in an aitu le of news, which loioiiiittend u, m a more : 
than oidiuaiv manner, to the mis of thecunous. 
Sickness ot persons in high posts, twilight visits paid 
and leceivcd by mnnsteis of state, i underlie tom t- 
slujis and matruges, si’cict amours, lo-scs at play, 
applications for places, with their lespcitive suc¬ 
cesses or repulses, aie the materials m which I 
(liictly intend to deal. I have two poisons, that uie 
each of them the lepresentative ot aspeues, vvim 
are to furnish me with those whispeis whuli 1 intend 
to convey to my correspondents. The first ol these 
is I’etei Hush, descended fiom the ancient family 
of the Hushes. The other is the old Lady Blast, 
who has a veiy iiuiueious tribe of duughtels ill the 
two great cities of London and Westminster. Fetei 
Hush has a wlnspering-holc m most of the great 
coffee-houses about town. If you are alone with 
him in a wide loom, he carries you up into a coinei 
of it, arid speaks in your ear. I have seen Peter 
seat lnmself in a company of seven or eight persons, 
whom he never saw befoie in his life; uml, alter 
having looked about to see there was no one that 
overheard him, lias communicated to them in a low 
voice, and under the seal of seciecy, the death of a 
great man in the country, who was, perhaps, a fox¬ 
hunting the very moment this account wus given of 
him. It upon your entering a coffee-house you see 
a circle of heads bending over the table, and lying 
close to one another, it is ten to one but my friend 
l'etcr is among them. I have known Peter publish¬ 
ing the whisper of • the day by eight o'clock in the 
moaning at Gairavvay’s, by twelve at Will’s, ami 
licferc two at the Smyrna. When Peter has tints 
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cfieitunlly launched a secret, I have been very well No. 458.] FRIDAY, AUGUST 15, I71‘i 
pleased to hear people whispering it to one another ’ ’ 

at second-hand, and spreading it about as their own ; ~ Pullor n,alU!1 Hu “- 

for von must know, Sir, the great incentive to whis- a a ® m0 e,ty 

poring is the ambition which every one has of being I could not but smile at the account that was 
thought iu the secret, and being looked upon as a yesterday given me of a modest young gentleman, 
man who has access to greater people than one would who, beihg invited to an enteitainment, though he 
imagine. After haviug given you this account of was not used to drink, had not the confidence to 
Peter Hush, I proceed to that virtuous lady, the old lefuse his glass in his turn, when on a sudden he 
Lady Blast, who is to communicate to mo the pri- grew so flustered, that he took all the talk of the 
vate transactions of the crimp-table, with all the table into his own hands, abused every one of the 
arcana of the fair sex The I.aily Blast, you must company, and flung a bottle at the gentleman’s 
understand, has such a purticului malignity in her head who treated him. This has given me occasion 
whisper, that it blights like an easterly wind, and to reflect upon the ill cflcits of a vicious modesty, 
withers every reputation it breathes upon. She has ai, d to remember the saying ol Brutus, as it is 
a paitiuilar knack at making private weddings, and quoted by Plutarch, that “ the person has had but 
last winter married about five women of quality to an dl education, who has not been taught to deny 
then footmen. Her whisper can make an innocent anything.” 11ns false kind of modesty has, per- 
young woman big with child, or fill a healthful haps, betrayed both sexes into as many vices as the 
young fellow with distempers that me not to be most abandoned impudence; and is the more inex- 
nurneti. She can turn a visit into an intrigue, mid cusable to reasou, because it acts to gratify others 
a distant salute into an assignation. She can beggai ra fhor thaI > >Gelf, m.d is punished with a kind of 
the wealthy, and degrade (lie noble. In shun, she 1 'omorse, not only like other vicious habits when the 
can wimpel men base or foolish, jealous or ill-mi- j cumo is over, but even at the very time that it is 
tured , or, if occasion requires can tell you the slips i committed. 


of their great grandmothers, and traduce the memory 
of honest coachmen that have been m their gmves 


Nothing is more amiable than true modesty, and 
nothing is more contemptible than the false. The 


| above them hundred years. By these and the like one guilds virtue, the other betrays it. True Ino- 
j In lps, I question not but 1 shall furnish out a very 15 ashamed to do any thing that is repugnant 

handsome news-letter. If you approve my project, to the lulcs of right reason ' (also modesty is ashamed 
I I shall begin to whisper’ by the veiy next post, and tr ' (U a, 'i' thllt 115 opposite to the humour of the 

question not but eveiy one nt my customers will be company. I rue modesty avoids every thing that is 
veiy well pleased with me, when ho considers that ernmnal, false modesty every thing that is untash- 
rv. ry piece of news I send him is a word in his car, finable. I he latter is only n general undetermined 
and jets him liilo a secret. instinct; the former is that instinct, limited aud eir- 

” Having given you a sketch of this project, I cipnseribcd by the rules of prudence and religion, 
shall, m the next, place, suggest to you another for Wo ma y conclude that modesty to be false and 
a monthly pamphlet, which' I shall likewise submit vlCinus whu h engages a man to do any thing that 
to vour spectators) wndom. 1 need not tell you, ls 1,1 indiscreet, or which restrains him from do¬ 
ts**, that there are several autbois in Fiance, Ocr- •"« au > thl »K that is of a contrary nature. How 
many, and Holland, as well as in out own countiy,* many men, in the common concerns of life, lend 
who piibbsh every liioiUli what they call, An Aceount su, ns of money which they are not able to spare, 
ol the Works of the Lent tied, iii which they give are hl,uml for l )e,st ' n s whom they have but little 
us an abstract of all sm h books as aie punted In | friendship lor, gno recommendatory character of 
any part of Emopc. Now, Sir, it is mv design to 1111011 whom they are not acquainted with, bestow 
publish every month, An Account of the Winks of 1 P 1 ^' 05 011 ll| ose wllom do not esteem, live in 
the Unlearned. Seveial late pioductions of mv I such a manner as they themselves do not approve, 
own cmntrvmen, who many of them make a very “ ud a11 tllls , " < ' r, ' 1 . v because they have uot the ron/i- 
emmout figure in the illiterate woiltl, pncouiagp me c * p ?'- c ^ ros1 ** solicitation, importunity, or example ! 
m this uml-rlaking. I may in this work possibly N,,r d,,e *> 1,1,3 falsc modp ,' it J - cx l»”-e ,ml >’ 10 f' h 
make a review of several pieces which have appealed at,1 »’ 13 « 3 arp ‘nd^coc-t hut very often to such as 
iu the foreign account' above mentioned, though are highly criminal When Xenophanes was called 
they ought not to have been taken notice of n. tunoious, because he would not venture his money 
works which boa. such a title. I may likewise take 111 * at d ". C " 1 e, ! Ul "', s ' , sald h *> tlmt , 

into cons.de.ation such pieces as appear, from time p ^ eedin « for 1 dare not do a “ 1,1 

to time, under the names of those gentlemen who lh,n fL On the contrary, a man of vicious modesty 

compliment one another m public assemblies by the yi m P>‘cs Wlth TV ^ Wu ‘ ° f 

title of > the learned gentlemen.’ Ourpaity-autho.s d 'uug what may look singular u. the company where 

will also afford me a great, variety of subjects, not ie » . cn g’*g ed - Hp ta,ls wuh , thu torrpnt > and 
to mention the od.to.s, commentators, and others, ,L * ts 1,1 ™ 3e , 1 8° to ™ u> '" or d,scour9c > however 


11C UIH u rnin Ui HI) iu.ii miilf, vj, wnm is a? ^ 

of no knowlv dge. I shall not enlarge upon F cs,;l,t l' art >’ hl3 > » ll 0 U K>; < * 1111 ‘**e most com- 

,nt; hut, if you think any thing can be made 16 one " f n,ost " dic ," 0,19 d ‘T™tious in 

... . . .. * hinntin n.ilnro fnnf nmit ehmiln Tint nt» nthami'fl nr 


to mention the cditois, commentators, and others, 
who arc often men of no learning, or, what is as 
had, of no knowlv dge. I shall not enlarge upon 
this hint; hut, if you think any thing can be made 
of it, 1 shall set about it with ail the pains and ap¬ 
plication that so useful a work deserves, * 

“ I am ever, 

U. “ Most woithy Sir,” 8 te. 


unjustifiable in itself, so it be in vogue among the 


human nature, that men should not he ashamed of 
speaking or acting m a dissolute or irrational man¬ 
ner, but that one who is in their company should be 
ashamed of governing himself by the principles of 
reason and virtue. 

In the second place, wo arc to consider false mo- 


* Mr Miehnel do l.i Roche, 38 vois 8vo. in Engl under dif- desty, as it restrains a man from doing what is good 
fere.u u'lee, and iu Kr, 8 unnes, 2 <ina and laudable. My reader’s own thoughts will sug¬ 

gest to him many instances and examples under this 
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head. I shall only dwell upon one reflection, which 
I caunot make without a secret concern. We hare 
in Kugland a particular basbfulness in every thing 
that regards religion. A well-bred mart is obliged 
to conceal any serious sentiment of this nature, and 
very often to appear a greater libertine than he is, 
that be may keep hnnsclf in countenance among 
the men of mode. Our excess of modesty makes us 
shame-faced in all the exercises of piety and devo¬ 
tion. This humourprcvails upon us daily; insomuch 
that, at many well-bred tables, the master of the 
house is so very modest a man, that he has not the 
confidence to say grace at his own table: a custom 
which is not only practised by all the nations about 
us, but was never omitted by the heathens them¬ 
selves. English gentlemen, who travel into Roman- 
catholic countries, are not a little surprised to meet 
with people of the best quality kneeling in their 
churches, and engaged in then private devotions, 
though it be not at the hours of public worship. 
An officer of the army, or a man of wit and pleasure, 
in those countries, would be afiaid of passing not 
only for an irreligious, but an ill-bred nun, should 
be be seen to go to bed, or sit down at table, without 
offering up Ins devotions on such occasions The 
same show of religion appears in all the foreign re¬ 
formed churches, and enters so much into their or¬ 
dinary conversation, that an Englishman is apt to 
term them hypocritical and precise. 

This little appcaiancc of a religious deportment j 
in our nation, may proceed in some measure from I 
that modesty which is natural to us; but the gieat 
oi easion of it is ceitainly this. Those swarms of 
si'ctaiies that oveiran the nation in the time of the ; 
great rebellion carried their hypocrisy so high, that j 
they had converted our whole language into a jir- 
gon of enthusiasm ; insomuch that, upon the Resto¬ 
ration, men thought they could not recede too far 
from the behaviour and practice of those peisoiis who 
had made religion a cloak to so many villanies. 
Tins led them into the other extreme; eveiy appear¬ 
ance of devotion was looked upon as pm itamcal; 
and falling into the hands of the “ ridiculeis” who 
flourished in that reign, and attacked every thing 
that wus serious, it has ever since been out of coun¬ 
tenance among us. By this means, we aie gradu¬ 
ally fallen into that vinous modesty, which has in 
some measure worn out from among ns the appear¬ 
ance of Christianity in ordinary hie and conversa¬ 
tion, and which distinguishes us fiom ail our neigh¬ 
bours. 

Hypocrisy cannot indeed bo foo much detested, 
but at the same time it is to be prefer)cd to open 
impiety. They are both equally destructive to the 
pel son who is possessed with them; but, in icgard 
to others, hypocrisy is not so pernicious as barefaced 
irrcligion. The due mean to be observed is, “’to 
be sincerely virtuous, and at the same time to let 
the world see we are so.” I do cot know a more 
dreadful menace in the holy writings, than that 
which is. pronounced against those who have this 
perverted modesty, to be ashamed before men in a 
particular of such unspeakable importance.—C. 
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——Quit-quid (lignum sapieute bonoque ost 

Hon. 1 Kp tv. 5. 

——Whate’or befits the wise and good —Criich 

Religion may be considered under two general 
heads. The first comprehends what we are to be-1 


lieve, the other what we are to practise. By those 
things which wo are to believe, I mean whatever is 
revealed to us in the holy writings, and which we 
could not have obtained the knowledge of by the 
light of nature; by the things which we are to prac¬ 
tise, I mean all those duties to which we are directed 
by reason or natural religion. The first of these I 
shall distinguish by the name of faith, the second 
by that of morality. 

If wc look into the more serious part of mankind, 
wo find many who lay so great a stress upon faith, 
that they neglect morality ; and many ^vho build so 
much upon morality, that they do not pay a duo 
regard to faith. The perfect man should be defec¬ 
tive in neither of these particulars, as will be very 
evident to those who consider the benefits which 
ai ise from each of them, and which I shall make the 
subject of this day’s paper. 

Notwithstanding this general division of Christian 
duty into morality and tuith,aud that they have both 
their peculiar excellences, the first has ihc pre-emi¬ 
nence in several respects. * 

First, Because the greatest part of morality (as I 
have stated the notion of it) is of a fixed eternal 
nature, and will endure when faith shall fail, and be 
lost in conviction. 

Secondly, Because a person may be qualified to 
do greater good to mankind, and become more bene¬ 
ficial to the world, by morality without faith, than 
by faith without morality. 

Thirdly, Because morality gives a greater perfec¬ 
tion to human nature, by quieting the mind, mode¬ 
rating the passions, and advancing the happiness oi 
every mail in his private capacity. 

Fourthly, Because the rule of molality is much 
mole certain than that of faith, all the civilized na¬ 
tions of the world agreeing m the great points ot 
morality, as murh as they differ in those of faith. 

Fifthly, Because infidelity is not of so malignant 
a nature as immorality , or, to put the same u-ason 
in another light, because it is generally owned, there 
may bo salvation for a virtuous infidel (particularly 
in the case of invincible ignorance), but none for a 
vu urns believer. 

Sixthly, Because faith seems to draw its piincipal, 
if not all its excellency, from the influence it has 
upon morality ; as we shall see more at large, if we 
| consider wherein consists the excellency of faith, or 
the belief of revealed religion , and this I think is, 

[ First, In explaining and carrying to greater 
I heights several poults of morality. 

Secondly, In furnishing new and stronger motives 
to enforce the practice ot rnoiality. 

Thirdly, In giving us more amiable ideas of tbe 
Supreme Being, more endearing notions of one an¬ 
other, and a truer state of ourselves, both in regard 
to the grandeur and viteuess of our liutures. 

Fourthly, By showing us the blackness aud de¬ 
formity of vice, which in the Christian system is so 
very great, that he who is possessed of all perfection, 
and the sovereign judge of it, is represented by se¬ 
veral of cur divines as hating sin to the same degree 
that he loves the sacred person who was made the 
propitiation of it. 

Fittnly, In being the ordinary and prescribed 
method of making morality effectual to salvation. 

I have only touched ou these several heads, which 
cveuy one who is conversant in discourses of this 
nuture will easily enlarge upon in his own thoughts, 
and draw conclusions from them winch may be 
useful to him in the conduct of his life. Oue I am 
sure is so obvious, that he cannot miss it, namely, 
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that a man cannot bo perfect in his scheme of mo- J a false thought to some, and bear another turn than 
rality, who does not strengthen and support it with , what I have given ; hut it is at present none of my 
that of the Christian faith. business to look after it, who am going to confess 

Besides this, I shall lay down two or three other that I have been lately amongst them in a vision, 
maxims, which I think we may deduce from what Mclhuught I was tiansported to a hill, green, 
has been said: flowery, and of an easy ascent. Upon the broad 

First, That we should be particularly cautious of top of it resided squint-ejed Error, and Popular 
making any thing an at tide ol faith, which docs Opinion with fhany heads; two that dwelt in sor- 
not contnlnitc to the confirmation or improvement j eery, and were famous for bewitching people with 
01 morality. j the lovo of themselves. To these repaired a multi- 

Secondly, That no article of faith can be true tude from every side, by two different paths which 
and authentic, which weakens or subverts the prac- ( lead towards each of them. Some who had the 
tn al wait of religion, or what I have hithcito called most assuming air went directly of themselves to 
moiality. j Error, without expecting a conductor; others of a 

Thndlj, That the greatest friend of morality and j softer nature went first to Popular Opinion, from 
natural religion cannot possibly apprehend any dan- whence, as she influenced and engaged them with 
get from embracing Christianity, as it is preserved ! their own praises, she delivered them over to his 
pure and uucoriupt in the doctrines of our national : government. 

church.* j When vve had ascended to an open part of the 

Theie is likewise another maxim which I think [ summit wheie Opinion abode, we found her cuter- 
irmy be drawn from the foregoing considerations, taming several who had arrived before us. Her 
whirli is this, that we should, in all dubious points, voice was pleasing: she breathed odours as she 
(ousidcr any ill consequent cs that may arise from spoke. She -ecmed to have a tongue for every one; 
them, supposing they should he erroneous, before vve : every one thought he heard of something that was 
give up our assent to them. I valuable in himself, and expected a paradise which 

For example, In that disputable point of perse- ! she piomised as the rewaid of ms incut. Thus were 
cuting men for wonscienco’ sake, besides the imbit- j we ditiwn to follow her, till she should bring us 
tenng their nunds with hatred, indignation, and all : where it was to he bestowed ; and it wasohseivable, 
the vehemence of resentment, and insnaring them | that all the wav we went, the company was either 
to piofcss what they do not believe, we cut them off , praising themselves for tluir qualifications, or one 
fiom the pleasures and advantages of society, afflict another foi those qualifications which they took to ha 
their bodies, distress their fortunes, hurt their repu- conspicuous ill their own characters, or dispraising 
tntions, rum thru families, make then lives painful, otheis for wanting thous Or vying in the degrees 
or put an end to them. Sure when 1 sec such of them. 

dreadiul consequences rising fiom a principle, I At last we approached a bower, at the entrance 
would be as fully convinced ofthetiutli of it, as of .which Eiror was seated. The trees weie thick 
of a mathematical demonstration, before 1 would veri- woven, and the place wheie he sat artfully contrived 
turn to act upon it, or make it a part of my religion, to darken him a little. He was disguised in a 
In this case the injury done our neighbour is whitish robe, which he had put on, that he might ap- 
plain and evident: the pnnciple that puts us upon : pear to us with a nc.irei lesemblanoe to Truth ; and 
doing it, of a dubious and disputable nature Mo- 1 as she has a light wheieby she manifests the beau- 
rahtj seems highly violated by the one, and whether , ties of naluie to the eyes of her adorers, so he had 
or no a zeal for what a man thinks the true system ' piovided Iinnself with a magical wand, that he might 
of faith may justify it, is very uncertain. I cannot do something in imitation of it, and please with de¬ 
but think, if our religion produces charity as well as lusums. This ho lifted solemnly, and, muttering to 
rial, it will not he for showing itself by such cruel himself, hid the glories which he kept under enchant- 
uistam.es. But to conclude with the words of an ment to appear tiefoie us Immediately we east our 
excellent author, “ We have just enough of religion eyes on that jiart of the sky to which he pointed, and 
to make us hate, but not enough to make us love, observed a thin bluo prospect, which cleared as 

one another.”_C. mountains in a summer morning when the mist goes 

_ off, ami the palace of Vanity appealed to sight. 


No. 460 ] MONDAY, AUGUST IB, 1712. 

Decipimur specie rceti—Hon Am Poet v, 25 
Deluded by a seeming excellence — Hoscomuon, 


i The foundation seemed baldly a foundation, but 
| a set of curling clouds, which it stood upon by ma- 
! gical contrivance. The way by which wo ascended 
j was painted like a rainbow: and as wc went, the 


Ot R defects and follies are too often unknown to j J *™* 0 tbat l>'ay«l about us, bewitched the senses 


us; nay, they are so far from being known tons, ,, ? ,, , ,. . „ , 

that they pa«s for demonstrations of our worth. This of P* Ur ( s he slight fine Corinthian order, 

makes us easy in the midst of them, fond to show '*" d hc l 'T 0 . th * b «‘ U '»K rouuded > Lore 80 

them, fond to improve them, and to be esteemed for fdr ‘ h * rMe “ b ““ 

them. Then it is that a thousand unaccountable Al tbe « at f he ^'ellcr- neither met with a por- 

conceits, gay inventions, and extravagant action., waited till one should appear; everyone 

must afford us pleasures, and d.splay u, to others in hou K h hl8 a sufficient passport, and pressed 

ai \ i \ . ’ 'forward. In thp hall we met with several phantoms, 

the colourb which we ourselves take a fancy tc glory , t , , , ., 1 ’ 

Tn,l..ert there .. someth,n,r so ntnusinw the lhat rove<1 am(,n lf US ' aud ™nged the company ac- 


walks were gilded all foi show ; tho lowest set 


iu. Indeed there ,s something so am,using ftr the that ™ved among us. and ranged the company ac- 
time in the state of vanity and iTi-grounded sat,Vac- Yf J,,, « tbe ‘ r | bprc , was decrestaing 

tion, that even the wiser world has chosen a J Honour, that had noth,ng to show but an old coat, 
u a „ ^ i j of his ancestor 8 achievements. I here was 0< ten- 


time m the state of vanity and ill-grounded satisfac- 


exalted word to describe its enchantment., xnd | ° , 8 .V, ® 7 jrT , 

called ,t “ The Parad.se of Fools. 4 1 tat !°“’, bat made b !’ tself 

* The Gosptl Itered with all the riches that gaiety could contnv 
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to lavish on it; ami between the gilded arms sat 
Vanity, decked in the peacork’s feathers, and ac¬ 
knowledged for another Venus by her votaries. The 
hoy who stood beside her for a Cupid, aud who made 
the world to bow before her, wag called Self-Conceit. 
Ills eyes had every now and then a cast inwards, to 
the neglect of all objects about him ^ and the arms 
which ho made use of for conquest, were borrowed 
from those against whom he had a design. The 
arrow which he shot at the soldier, was fledged from 
his own plume of feathers; the dart, he directed 
against the man of wit, was winged fiom the quills 
he wnt with; and that which he sent against those 
who presumed upon their riches, was headed with 
gold oat of their treasuries. lie made nets foi siates- 
inen fiom their own contrivances ■ he took file from 
the eyes of ladies, with whnhhe melted their hearts; 
and lightning from the tongues of the eloquent, to 
inflame them with their own glories. At the foot of 
thetlumieb.it tlnee false (liaees . Flattery with a 
shell of paint. Affectation with a mirror to piaetise 
at, and Fashion evei changing the posture of her 
ilollies. These applied themselves to secure the 
conquests which Self-Conceit had gotten, and had 
encli of them their parliculai polities. Flattery gave 
new eoloins and complexions to all things ; Affecta¬ 
tion new mls and appcaianees, which, as she said, 
were not vulgar; ami Fashion both concealed some 
home defects, and added some foiejgil external 
beauties. 

As I was reflecting upon what I saiv, I lieanl a 
voice in the crowd bemoaning the condition of man¬ 
kind, which is thus managed by the hi oath of Opi¬ 
nion, deluded by Frior, filed by Self-Conceit, aud 
given up to he tiamcd m all the cum sen of Vanity, 
till Semn m Poverty come upon us. Those expms- 
sions were no sooner handed about, but I immedi¬ 
ately saw a general disorder, till at lasttheie was a 
pailing in one place, and a giave old mail, detent 
and resolute, w.,s led forward to he punished for the 
words he had utti i ed. He appealed inclined to have 
spoken m his own defence, but I i mild not ohseive 
that .111 y one was willing to hear him. Vanity c,i-t 
a seoi 111 111 smile at him; Self-Conceit was augiv , 
Flatleiy, who knew h’in fur Plain-Dealing, put on 
a vuard, and tinned away; Affectation tossed hei 
fan, made mouths, and called him Envy oi Slander; 
and Fashion would have it, that at least he must be 
ill-Manners. Thus slighted and despised by all, ho 
was driven out for abusing people of merit and (iguie, 
and I lieaid it firmly resolved, that he should he used 
no better wherever they met with him hereafter. 

I had already seen die meaning of most part of 
that warning which he hail given, and was consider- 
ing how the latter winds should he fulfilled, when a 
mighty noise was heaid without, and the door was 
blackened by a nutneious tram of haipies crnu-diug 
in upon us. Folly and Broken-Credit vveie seen in 
the house before they cnteicd. Tumble, Shame, 
Infamy, Scorn, and Poverty, brought up the rear. 
Vanity, with her Cupid and (iiaees, disappeared; 
her subjects lan into holes aud corners; hut many 
of them wcie found and earned off (ns 1 was told 
by one who stood near me) either to prisons or cel¬ 
lars, solitude or little comp my, the mean arts or the 
viler rinfts of life. “ Hut these,” add'd lie with a 
disdainful an, ‘‘me su< h who Would fondly live 
heip, when their ments neither matched the lustre 
oi the place, nor their riches its expenses. We have 
seen null scenes as these hetore now; the glory you 
saw will all return when the hurry is over.” I 
hanked lorn for his information; and, believing him 


so incorrigible as that he would stay till it was his 
turn to bo taken, I made off to the door, and over¬ 
took some few, who, though they would not heathen 
to Plain-Dealing, were now terrified to good pur¬ 
pose by the example of others. But when they had 
touched the threshold, it was a strange shock to them 
to find that the delusion of Error was gone, and 
they plainly discerned the building to hang a little 
up in the air without any real foundation. At first 
wo saw nothing but a desperate leap remained for 
us, and I a thousand times blamed my unmeaning 
curiosity that had biought me into so much danger. 
Hut as thoy began to sink lower in their own minds, 
metlinught the place sunk along with us, till they 
were arrived at the due point of esteem which they 
ought to have for themselves: then the pait of Un¬ 
building in which they stood touched the eaith, and 
we depaiting out, it retired from our eyes. Now, 
whether they who stayed m the palace were sensible 
of this descent, I cannot tell; it was then my opi 
moil that they vveie not. However it he, my dieau 
hioke up at it, and has given me on asion all niy 
life to reflect upon the fatal consequences of foliovv 
mg the suggestions of Vanity 

“ M» Sl>E( TA10H, 

“ I write to you to desire, that you would again 
touch upon a certain enmmity, which is chiefly in 
n-e among the politer and better-bred part of man¬ 
kind; I mean the ecremonies, hows, curtsies, vvhis- 
pcnngs, smiles, winks, nods, with other familiar arts 
of salutation, which take up iit our churches so much 
lime that might he belter employed, and which seem 
so ulteily nn (insistent with the duty and true intent 
of our cntei mg into those ichgious assemblies. The 
resemblance wlmli tins hr,us to our indeed proper 
behaviour m theatres, may be some instance of its 
ineoiigiuity HI tbe above-mentioned places. In 
Roman-catholu i hutches and chapels abroad, T my¬ 
self have observed, mine than oner, persons of the 
fiist quality, of the nearest iflatJou, and intmiatext 
acqmnianee, passing by one another unknowing, as 
it were, and unknown, and with so little notice of 
each other, that it looked like having (heir minds 
more Mutably and muic solemnly engaged, at least 
ll was an acknowledgment that they ought to have 
been so. I have been told the same even of the 
Mahometans, with relation to the propriety of their 
demeanour in the conventions of their crioneous 
worship; and I cannot but think either of them 
sufficient laudable patterns for our imitation in this 
paiticular. 

“ I cannot help, upon this occasion, remarking nn 
the excellent memories of those dcvotionists, who 
upon returning from, church shall give a paiticului 
account how two oi three hundred people were 
dressed: a thing, by reason of its vaiicty, so diffi¬ 
cult to he digested and fixed in the head, that it is 
a miracle to me how two poor hours of divine sei- 
vicc tail be time sufficient for so elaborate an un¬ 
dertaking, the duty of the place too being jointly, 
and no doubt oft pathetically, performed along with 
it. Where it is said in sacred wut, that 1 the woman 
ought to have a covering on her head because of the 
angeb.,’ that last word is by some thought to he me- 
laphoutally used, and to signify young men. Allow¬ 
ing this mteipretat ion to he right, the text may not 
appear to Be wholly foreign to our piescnt purpose 

1 When you are in a disposition proper for writing 
on such a subject, I earnestly iccommend this t 
ymi: and am, “ Sir, 

T, Your very humble Servant 
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No. 461.1 TUESDAY, AUGUST 19, 1712. 

-Sed non ego crodulus illi*.—Vina. EcL ix. 34. 

But ( discern their flatt'ry from thoir praue.—D etdbn 
For want of time to substitute something elso in 
the room of them, I am at present obliged to publish 
rompliments above my desert in tho following lotters. 
It is no small satisfaction to have given occasion to 
ingenious men to employ their thoughts upon sacred 
subjects, from the approbation of such pieces of 
poetry as they have seen in my Saturday’s papers. 

I shall never publish verse on that day but what is 
written by the same hand •* yet shall 1 not accom¬ 
pany these writings with culogiums, but leave them 
to speak for themselves. 

“ Foil THE Sp&CTATOIl. 

“ Mu. Spectator, 

“ You very much promote the interests of virtue, 
while you reform the tasto of a profane age; and 
persuade u< to bo entertained with divine poems, ; 
while we are distinguished by so many thousand hu¬ 
mours, and split into so many different sects and 
paitics; yet persons of every party, sect, and hu¬ 
mour, are fund of conforming their taste to yours. 
You can transfuse your own relish of a poem into all 
your rondels according to flour capacity to receive ; 
and when you recommend the pious passion that 
icigns in the verse, We seem to feel the devotion, and 
grow proud and pleased"inwardly, that we have souls 
capable of relishing what the Spectator approves. 

" Upon reading the hymns that you have pub¬ 
lished in some late paper-, 1 had a mind to try yes¬ 
terday whether I could w rite one. The t x ivth psalin 
appeurs lo mean admirable ode, and I began to turn 
it into our language. As I was describing the jour- 1 
ney of Israel from Egypt, and added the Divine 1 
Presence amongst them, 1 perceived a beauty in this 
psalm, which was entirely new to me, and which 1 
was going to lose ; and that is, that the poet utterly 
conceals the presence of God in the beginning of it, ! 
und rather lets a possessive pronoun go without a 
substantive, than he wilt so much as mention any J 
tiling of divinity there. * Judah was Ins sanctuaiy, | 
and Israel his dominion or kingdom.’ The reason J 
now seems evident, and this conduct necessary ; for, j 
if God bad appealed before, there could be no wonder ; 
why the mountains should leap and the sea retire ; i 
therefore, that this convulsion of nature may be i 
brought iu with due surpnse, his name is not men¬ 
tioned till afterward ; and then with a very agreeable 
turn of thought, God ts introduced at once in all Ins 
majesty. This is what I have attempted to imitate 
in a translation without paraphrase, and to preserve 
what I could of the spirit of the sacred author. I 
“ If the following essay be not too incorrigible, 1 
bestow upon it a few brightenings from your genius, I 
that I may learn bow to write better, or to wide no 
more. 

“ Yourdaily admirer, and humble Servant,” &c. 

PSALM CXIV. 

I. 

When Israel, freed from Pharaoh's band. 

Left the proud tjrant and lua land, 

1 he tribes with cheerful homage own 
Their King, and Judah was hi* throne 

»»• * 

Acroas the deep their Journey lay, " 

The deep divides to make them way 
The streams of Jordan saw, and fled 
With baikwoid current to their head. 


The mountains shook like frighted sheep, 
toko lambs the little hillocks leap: 
hot bum on her base could stand, 
Conscious ol sov’relgn power at hand 

IV 

What power could make the deep divide ? 
Make Jordan backward roll lua Ude? 

Why dul ye leap, ye little lulls? 

And whence the fright that bmai feels’ 

V. 

Let every mountain, ev'ry flood, 

Hetire, and know th* upprouching God, 

'1 he King ol Israel ’ bee him here 
Tremble, thou earth, adore ami fear 


He thunders—and all nature mourns, 

- J he rock lo standing pools he turns, 

Flints spring with fountains at his word. 

Amt lines and seas lOidiss their Lord * 

“Mil. Sl’l.CMlOH, 

“ There arc those who take the advantage of your 
putting a halfpenny value upon yourscll above the 
lest of our daily wiiters, to defame you in public 
convi motion, and strive to make you unpopular upon 
the account of tins said hall pen in. Bur, if I weie 
j on, I would insist upon that small at kuowledgment 
lor the supenor merit ol youis, ns being a work of 
invention. Give me leave, therelore, to do you jus¬ 
tice, and say in your behalf, wlial you cannot your¬ 
self, which is, that your vvtilings have made leurumg 
a more necessuiy pait of good breeding Ilian it wu* 
befuie you appeared; that modesty is become fash¬ 
ionable, and impudence stands in need ol some wit, 
-mi <_■ you have put them both in thoir piopei lights, 
l’rofaneness, lewdness, ami debauche] y, arc not now 
qualifications; and a man maybe a veiy tine gen¬ 
tleman, though lie is neither a keeper noi an inhdel. 

“ I would have you tell the town the story of the 
Sibyls, if they deny giving you two-pence. Let 
them know, that those sacied papers were valued at 
the same iate aftertivo-thirds ot them were destioyed, 
as when there was the whole set. There are so many 
tif us w ho will give you your own price, that you may 
acquaint youi oonconlormist readci o, that they shall 
not have it, except they t ome in within such a day, 
under three-pence. I do not know but you might 
bung in the ‘ Date Obolurn Iiehsarm ’ with a good 
giaee. The witlings mine in clusters to two or 
three coffee-houses which have lelt you off; und 1 
hope you will make us, who lino to youi wit, merry 
with their charaiteis who stand out against it. 

•• I am your most humble Servant. 

“ P. S. I have lately got the ingenious authors of 
blinking for shoes, powder for colouring the hair, 
pomatum for the hands, cosmetic for the face, lo be 
your constant customers, so that your advertise¬ 
ments vs ill as much adorn the outward man, as your 
paper docs the inward.” 

No. 462.] WEDNESDA Y, AUGUST 20, 1;! 

Nil ego prsclulenin jucuodo stuius amice — Hoa, 1 Sat V. 44 
Nothing so grateful as a pleasant friend 

People are not aware of the very great force 
which pleasantry m company hag upon all those 
with whom a man of that talent converses. His 
faults are generally overlooked by all his acquaint¬ 
ance ; and a certain carelessness, that constantly 
attends all his actions, carries him on with greater 

■» Uy Dr fatta* Watt*. 
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auccess, than diligence and assiduity docs other* who | 
have no share of this endowment. D&cinthuB breaks ! 
his wold upon all occasions both trivial and import- 
ant; and, when be is sufficiently railed at for that j 
abominable quality, they who talk of him end with, 1 
“ After all, he is a very pleasant fellow.” Dacin- 
thus is an ill-natured husband, and yet the very 
women end their freedom of discourse upon this sub¬ 
ject, “ But after all, be is very pleasant company.” 
Dannthus is neither in point of honour, civility, 
good-breeding, nor good-nature, unexceptionable, 
and yet all is answered, “ For he is a very pleasant 
fellow.” When this quality is conspicuous in a man 
who has, to accompany it, manly and virtuous sen¬ 
timent*, theie cannot certainly be any thing which 
can give so pleasing a gratification as the guiety of 
such a peisou ; but when it is alone, and set ves only 
to gild a ciowd of ill qualities, there is no man so 
nun li to be avoided as your pleasant fellow. A veiy 
pleasant fellow shall turn your good name to a jest, 
make your ciiaractei contemptible, debauch your wife 
or daughter, and yet be received with the lest of the 
world with welcome wherever he appears. It is 
very ordinary with those of this charactei to be at¬ 
tentive only to their own satisfactions, and have 
very little bowels for the com eras or sorrows of other 
men ; nay, they are capable of purchasing their own 
pleasures at the expense of giving pain to others. 
But they who do not eonsidei this sort of men thus 
taicfully, are irresistibly exposed to tlieir insinua¬ 
tions. The author uf the billowing letter cames 
the matter so high, as to intimate that the liberties 
of lingland have been at the mercy of a prince 
merely as he was of tins pleasant character — 

“ Mr. Spectator, 

“ There is no one passion which all mankind so 
naturally give into as pride, nor any other passion 
which appears in such different disguises It is to 
be found in all habits and all complexions. Is it 
not a question, whether it docs mole liaim 01 good 
in the world; and if there be not such a thing as 
what we may call a virtuous and laudable pride t 

“ It is tins passion alone, when misapplied, that 
lays us so open to flatterers ; and lie who can agree¬ 
ably condescend to sooth our humoui or tempci, 
finds always an open avenue to our soul; especially 
if the flatterer happen to be our supenoi. 

“ One might give many instances of this in a lato 
English monarch undei the title of ‘ The Gaieties of 
King Charles II.’ This prince was by nature ex¬ 
tremely familiar, of very easy access, and much de¬ 
lighted to see and be seen; aud this happy temper, 
which m the highest degree gratified his people’s va¬ 
nity, did him more service with his loving subjects 
than all bis other virtues, though it must be coufci>$ed 
he had many. He delighted, though a mighty king, 
to give and take a jest as they say . and a prince of 
this fortunate disposition, who were inclined to make 
an ill use of his power, may have any thing of his 
people, be it never so much to their prejudice. But 
tint good king made generally a very innocent use, 
as to the public, of this ensnaring temper; for, it is 
well known, lie pursued pleasure more than ambition, 
lie seemed to glory m being the first man at cock- 
matches, horbe-races, balls, and plays; he appeared 
highly delighted on those occasions, and never failed 
to warm and gladden the heart of every spectator. 
He tuoie than once dined with his good citizens of 
i London on their lord-mayor’s day, and did so the 
I >eai that Sir Hubert Viner was mayor. Sir Robert 
was g very loyal man, ami if you will allow the ex¬ 


pression, very fond of his sovereign; but what with 
the joy ho felt at heart for the honour done him by 
his prince, and through the warmth he was in with 
continual’toasting healths to the royal family, his 
lordship grew a little fond of his majesty, and en¬ 
tered into a familiarity not altogether so graceful m 
so public a place. The king understood very well 
how to extricate himself in all kinds of difficulties, 
aud, with a hint to the company to avoid ceremony, 
stole off aud made towards his coach, which stood 
ready for him in Guildhall-yard. But thc # mayor 
liked his company so well, and was grown so inti¬ 
mate, that he pursued him hastily, and, catching him 
fust by the hand, cued out with a vehement oath 
and accent, ‘ Sir, you shall stay and take t’other 
bottle.’ The airy monarch looked kiudly at him 
over his shoulder, and with a smile and graceful air 
(for I saw him at the time, and do now) repeated 
tins line of the old song : 

Ho that’s drunk is as great as a long, 
and immediately retained back, and complied with 
Jus landlord. 

“ I give you this story, Mr. Spectator, because, 
as I said, 1 saw the passage ; and I assure you it is 
very true, and yet no common one ; and when I tell 
you the sequel, you will say I have a better reason 
lor it. Tin* very mayor afterward erected a statue 
of lus meiry monarch in Stocks-markct,* and did 
the crown many and great services; and it was owing 
to this humour of the king, that his family had so 
great a fortune shut up in tbu exchequer of their 
pleasant sovereign. The many good-natured con¬ 
descensions of this prince are vulgarly known ; and 
it is excellently said of him by a great handf which 
writ his character, that he was not a king a quarter 
of an hour together in his whole reign. He would 
receive visits from fools and half madmen ; and at 
times I have met with people who have boxed, tought 
at back-sword, and taken poison before King Chaiies 
II. In a woid, he was so pleasant a man, that no 
one could be sorrowful under his government. Tins 
made him capable of baffling, with the greatest cuao 
imaginable, all suggestions of jealousy . aud the 
people could not entertain notions of any thing ter¬ 
rible in him, whom they saw every way agieenble. 
This scrap of the lunuliar parL of that prince’s his¬ 
tory I thought fit to bend you, in compliance to the 
request you lately made to your coricspondents. 

“ I am, Sir, 

“ Your must humble Servant.” 


No. 463.] THURSDAY, AUGUST 21, 1712. 

Omnia qua- seusu volvuntur vota dnirno, 

Vet tore sopito reildit annea quins. 

Venator defessa toro cum membra repomt, 

Wens tameu ari sylvas et sna lustra redii. 

Juilitibus htes, aurigia sornnia currus, 

V .unique nocturnal meta eavclur equia. 

Me quuque Musarum sludium sub uoete silent! 

Artibus tissue Ur aolhcltare solet—C laud. 


* The equestrian statue of Charles II in Stocks-markct, 
erected at the sole charge of Sir Hohert Viner, was originally 
made for John Sobleski, King of Poland; but by some acci¬ 
dent it hart been left on the workman's hands. To save time 
and expense, the Folander was converted into * Britain, and 
the Turk underneath bis horse Into Oliver Cromwell to com¬ 
plete the compliment Unfortunately the turban on the Turk's 
lid d was overlooked, and left ao undeniable proof of this 
story. See Stowe's Survey, &c ed. 1730, p, 517, vol I. and 
flalph’s Review. &c. eil. 173?, p. 9 
+ Sheffield. Uiike of Buckingham, who said that “ on u pre¬ 
meditation. Charles II could not act the part of a kb." for a 
moment." 
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18 vi{ y 'ill they were laid in the golden balance, inso- 
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The drowning hunter still the chare pursues heavy whilst 1 held them in my hand. This I found 

The Judge Abod dispense? still the laws, by several instances : for upon my laying a weight 

if! a S““> u ' l;r tlie Hi.r.m'.h'd caw* in one of the scales, which was inscribed with the 

1 he dozing racer hears Ills chauot roll. l4 t..._, x , , , . 

Smacks the vam whip, and shuns the fancied goal .Eternity, though I threw in that of Time, 

Me too iho Muses, in the pllent night, Prosperity, Affliction, Wealth, Poverty, Interest, 

With wonted chimes ol jingling verso delimit Success, with many other weights which in my 

I was lately entertaining mvself with comparing hand seemed very ponderous, they were not able to 
Homer’s balanee, in which Jupiter is lepresented stir the opposite balance; nor could they have pre- 
as weighing the fates of Hector and Achilles, with vai ad > *" ou t?“ assisted with the weight of the Sun, 
a passage of Virgil, wherein that deity is introduced the Stars, and the Earth. .... 
as weighing the fates of*Turnus and Oflnens. I hJpon emptying the scales, I laid several titles 
then considered how the same way of thinking pre- and hououis, with Pomps, Triumphs, and many 
sailed in the eastern parts of the world, as m those weights o*lhe like nature, in one of them; and see- 

uoblc passages of Scriptuio, wherein we are told, ln K a httle glittering weight lio by me, 1 threw it 

that the great king of Babylon, the day before his accidentally into the other scale, when, to my great 
death, had been » weighed in the balanee, and been ? ur J )rls L p > F ovcd 80 exact a counterpoise, that it 
found wanting.” In other places of the holy wri- k ?F ,ho bal ' l " cc 1,1 an ^wlihimm 1 his little 
tings, the Almighty is described as weighing ,hc faring weight was inscribedI upon the edges of U 
mountains ,n scales, making the weight for the will, the word “ Vanity. I found there were so- 
winds, knowing the balancings of the clouds; and veral otl,er we, S 1,ts wh,ch were equally heavy, and 
in others as weighing the actions of men, and laying exact counterpoises to one another; a few ol them 
their calamities together in a balance. Milton, as I I 1 tm ‘ d ’ as A™" 0 ? aud 1 ovc,t - v ’ Uldie8 a!ld Cun - 


have observed in a former paper, had an eye to so- with some others. . . , , 

veal of these foiegomg instances in that beautiful . lhc,c '! erc llkew ; ,8c rev " al ww S ht8 lh *‘ " ere f 
dcscrijitinn, wherein he rep, esents the archangel and th f san , le h K ure ’ and se f m " d tH ^respond with each 
the evil spmt as address.ng themselves for the °‘ Jier - but were entirely different when th.own into 
combat, but parted bv the balance which appealed ,h<: , acalcs as "T’W 0 " and ^yrmuisy, I cdantiy 
... the heavens, and weighed the consequences of and Learning, Wit and \.vacity. Snipe,Stituin and 


in the heavens, and 

such a battle Devotion, Gravity aud w 'biloni, with many others, 

I observed one particular weight lettered on both 
The Internal, to prevent stub horrid fray, sides: and upon applying myself to the leading of 

^ > f ’ 1 £*““■\ T ^ 

Wherein all things created first lit* weigh <1, UKiti, and underneath it, Calamities on the 

The pcndtilout loumt eiuth, with balanc’d air, other side was written, “ In the language of the 

In counterpoise, now ponders all on eutn. gods,” and underneath, “ Blessings.” I found the 

Hatties uml realms, m these he put two weights , . i f i . , *? „ . _ • 

The sequel each of parting *nul of light. intrinsic value of this weight to be much greater 

The latter quirk up flew, and kick’d the beam. than I imagined, for it oveipowored Health, Wealth, 

Winch Gabriel tpying, thus bespoke the fiend Good-fortune, and many other weights, which were 

" Satan, 1 know thy strength iml 11,ow k„o«\,t mine. , pondeious in mv hand than the other. 

Neither our own, but giv n. W hat folly then .... 1 * . ^ , .. . 

To boast what ar»iM cin do, since tiime no ihotc I here is a saying among the Scotch, (hat an 

Than hea\on permits, m>r mine, tnough doubled now ounce of lliotbeNWlt is worth a pound of clcigy : I 

To trample thro as mire 1 For proof look up, ua s 8ens ^,j 0 0 f t hc truth of tins saying, when 1 saw 

And read thy lot in yon celestial sign, . , . L . r 

Where thou art weighed, and shown how light, how weak, " ,e difference between the weight of Natural 1 art. 

It thou resist,” '1 he head look'd up, and knew aud that of Beaming The observations winch I 

His mounted scale sJolt. nor move. but fled made upon these two weights opened to me anew 

Murm'nng, and vvilh him fled llio shades <>r fl( . 1(i of j JS , (>veIlcs ; for, notwithstanding the weight 

These several amusing thoughts, having tuken of the Natural Parts was much heavier than that of 
possession of my mind some time befoie I went to Learning, I observed that it weighed a handled 
sleep, and mingling themselves with my ordinary times heavier than it did before, when I put Learn- 
ldeas, raised in my imagination a very odd kind of mg into the same scale with it. I made the same 
vision. I was, methougbt, replaced in my study, observation upon Faith aud Morality; for, notwitb- 
and seated in my elbow chair, where I had indulged standing the latter ontweiglied the former separately, 
the foregoing speculations with my lamp burning by it received a thousand times more additional weight 
me as usual. Whilst I was here meditating on so- tiorn its conjunction with the former, than what it 
veral subjects of morality, and considering the na- hart by itself. This odd phenomenon showed itself 
lure of many virtues and vices, ns materials for those in other particulars, as .n NV it and Judgment, 
discourses with which I daily entertain the public, Philosophy and Religion, Justice and Humanity, 
I saw, methougbt, a pair of golden scales hanging Zeal and Charity, depth of Sense and perspicuity 
by a chain of the same metal, over the table that of Style, with innumerable other paiticulars too long 
stood before me; when, on a sudden, there were to be mentioned in this paper, 
great heaps of weights thrown down on each side As a dream seldom fails of dashing seriousness 
of them. I found, upon examining these weights, with impertinence, mirth with gravity, methought I 
they showed tho value of every thing that is in es- made several other experiments of a more ludicrous 
teem among men. I made au essay of them, by nature, by one of which I found that an English 
putting the weight of wisdom in one scale, aud that octavo was very often heavier than a French folio ; 
of riches in another; upon which, the latter, to sfyw and, by another, that an old Greek or Latin author 
its comparative lightness, immediately flew up and weighed down a whole library of moderns. Seeing 
kn ked ihe beam. one of the Spectators lying by me, I had it into one 

But, before I proceed, I must inform my reader, of the scales, and flung a two-penny piece into tho 
that these weiehts did not exert their natural gra- other. The reader will not inquire into the event, 
* 2 M 2 


The Eternal, to prevent stub horrid fray, 

Hung lortli in houv n hit guidon scales, yet seen 
JJehvjxt Astrea and the feiorpion sign, 

Wherein all things created hrst he weigh <1, 

The pendulous loumt oaith, with balanc’d air. 

In counterpoise, now ponders all events, 

Hatties anil realms, in these he put two weights 
The sequel each of purling *md of light. 

The latter quuk lip flew, and kick’d the beam. 

Which Gabriel spying, thus bespoke the bend 
" Satan, 1 know thy strength and thow know'st mine, 
Neither our own, but giv it. What folly then 
To boast what arms oin do, since thine no none 
Than heaven permits, nor mine, tnough doubled now 
To trample then as mire 1 For proof look up, 

And read thy lot in yon celestial sign, 

Where thou art weighed, and shown how light, how weak, 
It thou resist,” 'ill© head look'd up, and knew 
His mounted scale aJolt, nor moie , but fled 
Murm'nng. and with him fled tho shades of night. 
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if he remembers the first trial wInch I have recorded 
in this paper. 1 alterwaids threw both the sexes 
into the balance. but, as it is not for mj interest to 
disoblige either of them, l shall desire to be excused 
from telling the result ot this experiment. Hating 
an opportunity of this nature in nay hands, I could 
not forbear throwing into one scale the principles of 
a Tory, and into the other those of a whig; but, as 
I have all along declared this to be a neutral paper, 
I shall likewise desire to be silent under tins head 
also; though, upon examining one of the weights, 
I saw the word “ TtKEt.” engraven on it in capital 
letters. 

I made many other experiments; and, though 1 
have uot room for them all m this day’s ejaculation, 
I may perhaps reserve them lor another. I shall 
only add, that, upon my awaking, I was sorry to 
find my golden scales vanished; but resolved for 
the future to learn this lesson fiom them, not to de¬ 
spise or value itnv things for their appearances, but 
to regulate my esteem and passions towards them 
according to their real ami intrinsic value.—C. 
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Auream quisijms mediocnlatem 
Ililil'it. lulus t net obsnleti 
Soullbus Hull caret liiVKlendn 

Solirius aula—lion. 2 OU. x 5 
The golden mean, ns she's ton nice to dwell 
| Among (he nuns of a filthy cell, 

j So is her modesty withal as great, 

I lo baulk the envy of a princely seat — Norris 

| I am wonderfully pleased when I meet wtlh any 
: passage in an old Greek and Latin author, that is 
j uot blown upon, and which I have never met wfth 
! in a quotation. Of this kind is a beautiful saving 
j iu Theogms: “ Vice is covcied by wealth, and vir- 
j tue by poverty;” or, to give it in the veilul tians- 
i lation, “ Among men there are some who have their 
! vices concealed hy wealth, and others w ho have their 
| virtues concealed by poveity.” lively man’s obscr- 
| vation will supply him with instances of rich men, 

| who have sevcial faults and defects that jie over¬ 
looked, if not entirely hidden, by means of their 
i riches; and, I think, we cannot find a more nutuial 
i description of a poor man, whose merits are lost in 
j his poverty, than that in the words of the wise man . 
i “ There was a little city, and few men within it, 

I and there came a great king against it, and besieged 
; it, und built great bulwarks against it. Now there 
I was found m it a poor wise man, and he, by his vvis- 
| dom, delivered the city; yet no man remembeicd 
| that same poor man. Then said I, wisdom is better 
■ than strength ; nevertheless, the poor man’s wisdom 
' is despised, and his words are not heard,” 

The middle condition seems to be the most advan 
l tageously situated for the gaming of wisdom. Po¬ 
verty turns our thoughts too much upon the supply¬ 
ing of our wants, and riches upon enjoying our su¬ 
perfluities; and, as Cowley has said in another case, 
“ It is hard for a man to keep a steady eye upon 
truth, who is always in a battle or a triumph.” 

If we regard poverty and wealth, as they are apt 
to produce virtues or vices in the mind of man, one 
may observe that there is a set of each of these grow¬ 
ing out of poverty, quite different from that which 
nses out of wealth. Humility and patience, indus 
try and temperance, are very often the good quali 
tics of a poor man. Humanity and good-nature, 

, magnanimity and a sense of honour, arc as often 
' the qualifications of the rich. On the contrary, po¬ 


verty is apt to bctiav a man into envy, riches into 
arrogance. Poverty is too often attended with fraud, 
vicious compliance, repining, murmur, and discon¬ 
tent; riches expose a man to pride and luxury, a 
foolish elation of heart and too great a fondness for 
the present world. In short, the middle condition 
is most eligible to the man who would improve him¬ 
self in virtue; as I have before shown, it is the most 
advantageous for the gaining of knowledge. It was 
upon this consideration that Agur founded his 
prayer, which, for the wisdom of it, is ^corded in 
holy wilt. “ Two things have I required ot thee; 
deny me them not before I die. Remove far from 
me vanity and lies; give’me neither povertj nor 
uches; feed me with food convenient for me: lest 
I be full and deny thee, and say, Who is the Lord 7 
or lest I be pour and steal, and take the name of my 
God m vairi.” 

I shall till the remaining pait of my paper with a 
very pirtty allegory, which is wrought into a play 
by Aristophanes, the Greek comedian. It seems 
originally designed as a satire upon the rich, though, 
m some parts of it, it is, like the foregoing discourse, 
a kind of comparison between wealth and poverty. 

Chromylus, who was an old and a good man, and 
withal exceeding poor, being desirous to leave some 
riches to his son, consults the oracle of Apollo upon 
the subject. The oiacle bids him follow the first 
man he should sec upon ins going out of the temple. 
The person he chanced to see was to ajipearanee an 
old blind sordid man, but, upon his following him 
from place to place, he at last found, by his own 
confession, that he was Plutus the god of riches, 
and that he was just come out of the house of a 
miser. Plutus further told him, that when lie was 
a boy, be used to declare, that as soon as he came 
to age he would distubuto wealth lo no one but vir¬ 
tuous and just men; upon which Jupiter, considei- 
ing the pernicious consequences of sudi a resolu¬ 
tion, took his sight away fiom him, and left him to 
stroll about the woild in the blind condition wherein 
Chiemylus beheld him. With much ado Chromylus 
prevailed upon him to go to bis house, where he met 
an old woman in a tattered raiment, who had been 
his guest for many years, and whose name was Po¬ 
verty. The old woman refusing to turn out so easily 
as he would have her, lie thicatened to banish her 
not only fiom his own house, but out of all Greece, 
if she made any mote words upon the matter. Pu 
verty on this occasion pleads her cause very notably, 
and represents to hui old landlord, that, should she 
he driven out of the country, all their trades, arts, 
and sciences, would be diiven out with her; and 
that, if every one was rich, they would never be 
supplied with those pomps, ornaments, and conve¬ 
niences of life, whan made riches desirable. She 
likewise represented to him the several advantages 
which she bestowed upon her votaries in regard to 
their shape, their health, and their activity, hv pre¬ 
serving them from gouts, drojisies, unwieldiness, 
and intemperance. But whatever she had to say 
for herself, she was at last forced to troop off. Chre- 
inylus immediately considered how he might restore 
Plutus to his sight; and, in order to it, conveyed 
him Iti the temple of iEsculapius, who was famous 
for cures and miracles of this nature. By this means, 
the deity recovered his eyes, and began lo make a 
right use of them, by enriching every one that was 
distinguished by piety towards the gods, and justice 
towards men ; and at the same time by taking away 
his gifts from the impioUB and undeserving. This i 
produces several merry incidents, till in the last let ! 
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Mercury descends with great complaints from the 
gods, that since the good men were grown rich, 
they had received no sacrifices; which is confirmed 
by a piicst of Jupiter, who enters with a remon¬ 
strance, that since this late innovation he was re¬ 
duced to a starving condition, and could not live 


great conference which was managed between the 
most learned among the Protestants and Papists 
in the reign of Queen Mary. This venerable old 
man, knowing how his abilities were impaired by 
age, and that it vsus impossible for him to recollect 
all those reasons which had directed him in the 
choice of his religion, left bis companions, who 
were in the full possession of their parts and learn- 


upon his office. Chremylus, who in the beginning 

of the pl.iy was religious in his poverty, concludes , # 

it with a proposal, which was relished by all the ing, to baffle and confound their antagonists by the 
good men who were now grown rich as well as him- 1 force of reason. As for himself, he or.ly repeated 
self, that they should carry Plutus in a solemn pro- to his adversaries the articles in which he firmly 
cession to the temple, and iustal him in the place of believed, and in the profession of winch he was do- 
Jupitei. This allegory instructed the Athenians in j termmed to die. It is in this manner that the ma- 
two points; first, as it vindicated the conduct of j thematician proceeds upon propositions which he 
Providence in its ordinary distributions of wealth; | has once demonstrated ; and though the demonstra¬ 


tion may have slipped out of his memory, he builds 
upon the truth, because he knows it was demon¬ 
strated. Tins rule is absolutely necessary for 
weaker minds, and iu some measure for men of the 
greatest abilities; but to those last I would propose, 
in the second place, that they should lay up in their 
memories, and always keep by (hem >u readiness, 
those arguments which appear to them of the 
gieatest strength, and which cannot be got over by 
all the doubts and cavils of infidelity. 

Hut, in tiie third place, there is nothing which 
stiengthens faith moie than morality. Faith and 
morality naturally pioduec each other A man is 
quickly convinced ot the tiuth of religion, who finds 
it is not against his interest that it should he true. 
The pleasure he receives a! present, and the hap¬ 
piness whu h ho promises himself from it horeal’ter, 


and, iu the next place, as it showed the great ten 
deucy of riches to corrupt the morals of those who 
possessed them. 

C. - 
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Qua ration© queas triuluuere lemler ae\mn , 

No to semper mops a^itol vexetque rupido. 

N«pa\or, el rerum rriediot riter ulilium spen 

11 or 1 Kp. xmii 97 
How you may glide with gentle ease 
Adown the cui rent of your dajs. 

Nor vex’d by m»an and low desires. 

Nor w.ti m d by wild itrubilnuis fires , 

Itv hope alarm'd, depress d by fear. 

For things hut little worth your care.— Francis. 

Having endeavoured in my last Saturday’s pa¬ 
per to show the great excellency of faith, I shall 
here consider what arc the proper means of strength- \ will both dispose him vei y powerfully to give credit 
cning and confirming it in the mind of man. Those I to it, according to the ordinary observation, that we 
who delight in reading books of eoutroveisy, which ! a^e easy to believe what we wish. It is very cei- 
are written on both sides of the question on points tain, that a man of sound reason cannot foibear 
of faith, do very seldom arrive at a fixed and settled closing with religion upon an impartial exatnina- 
habit of it. They are one day entirely convinced tion of it; but at the same time it is as certain that 
of its important liuths, and the next meet with ! faith is kept alive iu us, and gathers strength from 
something that shakes and disturbs them. The practice more than from speculation, 
doubt which was laid rt vives again, and shows itself There is still another method, which is more per¬ 
il! new difficulties’, and that generally lor this rea- | suasivo lhau any of the former; and that is an habi- 
son, because the mind, which is perpetually tost m tual adoration of the Supreme Being, as well iucon- 
contioversies and disputes, is apt to forget the ica- j slant acts of nieutal worship, as m outward forms, 
sons which bad once set it at rest, and to he dis- j The devout man does not only believe, hut feels 
quieted with any former perplexity, when it appears j theie is a Deity. He has actual sensations ofhim ; 
in a new shape, or is started by a different hand. 1 his experience concuis with his reason; he sees 
As uothing is more luuddile than an inquiry after t Him more and more in all his intercourses with him, 

‘ ' 11 ‘ and even in tins life almost loses his faith in con¬ 

viction. 

The lust method which I shall mention for the 
giving life to a man’s faith, is frequent retirement 
lrnm the world, accompanied with religious medi¬ 
tation. When a man thinks of any thing in the 
darkness of the night, whatever deep impressions it 
may make in his mind, they are apt to vanish as 
soon as the day breaks about hnn. The light and 
noise of tho day, which are perpetually soliciting 
bis senses, and calling off his attention, wear out of 
his mind the thoughts that imprinted themselves in 
it, with so much strength, during Ihe silence and 
darkness of the night. A man finds the same dif¬ 
ference us to himself in a crowd aud in a solitude : 
the mind is stunned and dazzled amidst that variety 
of objects which press upon her in a great city. She 
cannot apply herself to the consideration of those 
things which are of the utmost concern to her. The 
cares or pleasures of the world strike in with every 
thought, and a multitude of vicious examples gives 
a kind of justification to our folly. In our retire- 
nients every thing disposes us to be serious. Ill 
courts and cities we arc entertained with the works 


truth, so nothing is more irrational than to pass 
away our whole lives, without determining our¬ 
selves one way or other, in those points which are 
of the last importance to us. There are indeed many 
things from which we may withhold our assent; but, 
in cases by which we are to regulate our lues, it is 
the greatest absurdity to be wavering and unset¬ 
tled, without closing with that side which appeals 
the most safe and the most probable. The first 
rule, therefore, which l shall lay down, is this; that 
when by reading or discourse we find mnsclvcs 
thoroughly convinced of the truth of any article, and 
of the reasonableness of our belief iu it, we should 
never after suffer ourselves to call it in question. 
We ifiay perhaps forget the arguments which occa¬ 
sioned our conviction, but wc ought to remember the 
strength they had with us, and therefore still to 
retain the conviction which they once pioduced. 
Thu is no more than what we do in every common 
art or science ; nor is it possible to act othor^iso, 
considering the weakuess and limitation of our in¬ 
tellectual faculties. It was thus that Latimer, one 
of the glorious army of martyrs, who introducer! 
Uto reformation in England, behaved himself in that 
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of men; in the country with those of God. One is 
the province of art, thp other of nature. Faith and 
devotion naturally grow in the wind of every rea¬ 
sonable man, who sees the impressions of diviDe 
lower and wisdom in every object on which he casts 
us eye. The Supreme Being has made the best ar¬ 
guments for his own existence, m the formation of 
the heavens and ( the earth ; and these aro argu¬ 
ments which a man of sense cannot forbear attend¬ 
ing to, who is out of the noise and hurry of human 
affairs. Aristotle says, that should a man live under 
ground, and there converse with works of art and 
mechanism, and should afterwaul be biought up 
into the open day, and see the several glories of the 
heaven and earth, he would immediately pronounce 
them the woiks of such a Being as we define God 
to he. The psalmist has very beautiful strokes of 
poetry to this purpose, in that exalted stiain : “ The 
heavens declare the glory of God; and the firma¬ 
ment sheweth his handy-work. One day telleth 
another; and one night rertifieth another. There is 
neither speech nor language; but their voices are 
heaid among them. Their sound is gone out into all 
lands; anil their words into the ends of the world.” 
As such a bold and sublime manner of thinking fur¬ 
nishes very noble matter for an ode, the reader may 
sco it wrought into the following one .— 

I 

The spacious firmament on lih'h. 

With .ill the blue ,‘lhereal sky, 

And spangled heaven**, a shilling frame, 

Their grv.it Ongmal proclaim 
j '1 h’ unwearied sun from day to day, 

I Does his Creator s power display, 

\iid publishes to every land 
Uie work of an Almighty hand 

n 

1 Soon as the e\emng shades pie vail, 

! 1 ho moon takes up the wondrous tale. 

Ami nightly to the list mug eaith 
Repeals the s»tory of her birth 
Whilst all the slurs that round her burn, 
i And all the planets in their turn, 

! Confirm the tidings as ‘hey roll 

j And spread the truth from pole to polo 

! 11 r - 
I What though, m solemn silence all 

I Move round the dark terrestrial ball > 

What though no real voice nor sound 
i Amid their radiant orbs bo found 

In reason s car they all rejoice. 

And utter forth a glorious voice , 

For over singing as they hbiuc, 

** Thn Hand th.it made u.s is divine ” 

c 
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-Vera incessii patuit tloa-—V iro JF.u i 409 

I Ami by her graceful walk the queen of love 11 known. 

lilt, HEX 

When Oineas, the hero of Virgil, is lost in the 
wood, and a perfect stranger in the place on which 
he is landed, he is accosted by a lady in a habit for 
the chase. She inquires of him, whether he has seen 
pass by that way any young woman dressed as she 
was ? whether she were following the sport in the 
wood, or any other way employed, according to the 
custom of huntresses ? The hero answers with the 
respect due to the beautiful appearance she made; 
tells her he saw no such person as she inquired for; 

| hut intimates that he knows her to be of lie deities, 
j md desires she would conduct a stranger. Her form, 

| from her first appearance, manifested she was more 
| *h.m menial; but, though she was certainly a god- 
j de<k, the poet docs not make her known to bo the 


goddess of beauty till she moved. All the charms of 
an agreeable person are then in their highest exer¬ 
tion, every limb and feature appears with its respec¬ 
tive grace. It is from this observation that I can¬ 
not help being so passionate an admirer as I am of 
good dancing. As all art is an imitation of nature, 
this is an imitation of nature in its highest excellence, 
and at a tunc when she is most agreeable. The 
business of dancing is to display beauty; and for 
that reason all distortions and mimicries, as such, 
are what raiso aversion instead of pleasure ; but 
things that aie in themselves excellent, are ever at¬ 
tended with imposture and false imitation. Thus, 
as in poetry there are labouring fools who write ana¬ 
grams and acrostics, there are pretenders m dancing, 
who think merely to do what others cannot, is to 
excel. Such cicatures should be icwarded like him 
who had acquired a knack of throwing a grain of 
corn through the eye of a needle, with a bushel to 
keep his hands in use The danceis on our stage , 
aie very faulty in this kind; and what they mean 
by writhing themselves into such postuies, as it 
would be a pain for any of the spectators to stand in, 
and yet hope to please those spectators, is unintel¬ 
ligible. Mr. Prince has a genius, if he were en¬ 
couraged, would prompt him to better things. In 
all the dances he invents, you see he keeps close to 
the chaiactcrs he represents. He docs not hope to 
please by making his pel formers move in a manner 
in which no one else ever did, but by motions proper 
to the characters he represents. He gives to clowns 
and lubbards clumsy graces; that is, lie makes them 
practise what they would think graces ; and 1 have 
seen dances of Ins, which might give lmits that would 
be useful to a comic writer. These, performances 
have pleased the taste of such us have not reflection 
enough to know their excellence, because they are 
in nature; and the distorted motions of others have 
offended those who could not form reasons to them¬ 
selves for their displeasure, from their being a con¬ 
tradiction to nature. 

When one considers the inexpressible advantage 
then- is in aiming at some excellence m this art, it 
is monstrous to behold it so much neglected. The 
following letter has in it something very natural on 
this subject — 

“ Mk. Spectator, 

“ I am a widower with but one daughter : she was 
by nature much inclined to be a romp ; and I had 
no way of educating her, hut commanding a young 
woman, whom I entertained, to take caie of her, to 
bo very watchful in her care and attendance about 
her. I am a man of business, and obliged to be 
much abroad. The neighbours have told me, that 
in my absence our maid has let in the spruce ser¬ 
vants in the neighbourhood to junketings, while my 
girl played and romped even in the street. To tell 
you the plain truth, I entehed her once, at eleven 
years old, at chuck-farthing among the boys. This 
put me upon new thoughts about my child, and I 
determined to place her at a boarding-school; and 
at the same time gave a very discreet'young gentle¬ 
woman her maintenance at the same place and rate, 
to be htr companion. I took little notice of my girl 
from time to time, but saw her now and then in good 
health, out of harm’s way, and was satisfied. But, 
by much importunity, I was lately prevailed with 
to g# to one of their balls. I cannot express to you 
the anxiety my silly heart was in, when I saw my 
romp, now fifteen, taken out: I never felt the pangs 
of a father upon me so strongly its my whole life. 
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before, and I could not liuve suffered more hud my 
whole fortune been at stake. My girl came on with the 
most becoming modesty l had ever seen, and costing 
a respectful eye, as if she feared me mure than all 
the audience, I gave a nod, which I think gave her 
all the spirit she assumed upon it: but she rose pro¬ 
perly to thut dignity of aspect. My romp, now the 
most graceful person of her sex, assumed a majesty, 
which commanded the highest respect; and when 
she turned to me, and saw my face in rapture, she 
fell into the prettiest smile, and I saw in all her mo¬ 
tions that she exulted in her father’s satisfaction. 
You, Mr. Spectator, will, better than I cau tell you, 
imagine to yourself all the different beauties and 
changes of aspect in an accomplished young woman, 
setting forth all her beauties with a design to please 
no one so much as her father. My girl’s lover can 
never know half the satisfaction that I did in her 
thut day. I could not possibly have imagined that j 
so great improvement could have been wi ought by 
an art that I always held in iLself ridiculous and 
contemptible. There is, I am convinced, no method 
like this, to give young women a sense of their 
own value and dignity ; and I am sure there can be 
none so expeditious to communicate I hat value to 
otheis. As foi the flippaut, insipidly gay, and wan¬ 
tonly forvvaid, whom you behold among dancers, 1 
(hat carnage is moie to be attributed to the perverse { 
genius of the performers, than imputed to the art it¬ 
self. Foi my puit, my child lias danced herself into 
my esteem ; and I have as great an honour for her ! 
ns ever 1 had for her mother, from whom she denied 
those latent good qualities which appealed in her 
countenance when she was dancing; for iny gnJ, 
though 1 say it myself, showed in one quarrel ol un 
lmui the innate piimiples of a modest vngui, a ten¬ 
der wife, a generous frieud, a kind mother, and an 
indulgent mistress. I'll stiain haul hut 1 will pur¬ 
chase I'm her a husband suitable to hri merit. I am 
yourionveit in the admiration of wli.it 1 thought 
y ou jested w hen you 1 e( ommended ; and if you please 
to he at, my house on Thursday next, l make a ball 
for niv daughtci, and you shall see her dance, or, if 
you will do her thut honour, dance with her. 

" 1 am, Sir, your humble Servant, 

“ PllUOl’AlEB.” 

I have some time ago spoken of a treatise written 
by Mr Weaver on this subject, which u now. 1 un¬ 
derstand, ready to he published. This work sets this 
matter in a very plain and advantageous light; and 
I am convinced from it. that if the art was under 
pioper regulations, it would be a mechanic way of 
implanting insensibly, m minds not capable ol re¬ 
ceiving it so well by any othei rules, a sense of good- 
breeding and virtue. 

Were any one to see Manunme* dance, let him 
he never so sensual a brute, I defy him to entertain 
aDy thoughts but of the highest respect and esteem 
towards her. I was showed last week a picture m 
a lady’s closet, for which she had a hundred diffe¬ 
rent dresses, that she could clap on round the face 
on purpose to demonstrate the force of habits m the 
diversity of the same countenance. Motion, and 
change of posture and aspect, has no effect no less 
surprising ou the person of Maviamne when she 
dunces. 

t'hloe is extremely pretty, and a? silly as she is 
pretty. This idiot has a very good enr, and a most 
agiccable shape; hut the folly of the thing iAueli, 
that it smiles so impertinently, and affects to please 

* Probably Mrs. BkcknclL 


so sillily, that while she dances you see the simpleton 
from head to foot. For you must know (as trivial 
as this art is thought to be), no one ever was a good 
dancer that had not a good understanding. If this 
he a truth, 1 shull leave the reader (o judge, from 
that maxim, what esteem they ought to have for such 
impertinent* as fly, hop, caper, tumble, twirl, turn 
round, and jump over their heads ; and, in a word, 
play a thousand pranks which many animals can do 
better than a man, instead of performing to perfec¬ 
tion what the human figure only is capable of per¬ 
forming. 

It may perhaps appear odd, that I, who set up for 
a mighty lover, at leust, of virtue, should take so 
much pains to recommend what the soberer pait of 
mankind look upon to he a tulle, but, under favour 
'of the sobeier pait of mankind, 1 think they have 
| not enough considered this mallei, and for that rea 
j sou only disesteem it. I must also, in my own jus¬ 
tification, sav, that I attempt to bring into the ser¬ 
vice of honour and vntue eveiy thing in uatuiethat 
con pretend to give elegant delight. It may pos¬ 
sibly he piovcd, that vice is in itself destructive of 
pleasuie, and virtue in itself couduuve to it. If tho 
delights of a free fortune were under proper regula¬ 
tions, this tiuth would not want much aigumcnt to 
support it; but it would he obvious to every man, 
thut their Isa stmt affinity between all things that 
me truly laudable and beautiful, from the highest 
sentiment ol the soul to the most indifferent gcsluic 
of the bod) .—T. 


No. -167.] TUESDAY, AUGUST 26, 1712. 

■-CJunikurnyie meal [mterunt nudere t'amivn.ii 

Bell tilu )i:u iKderunt, see, <|Ood spe, nbiimt, ultra, 

* Bive minus. ceikqtie ciinem minus, otnne vovemus 
Hoc libi. lie liinlo unreal inllii noniiue chaiia 

Tihcil. ad Mevsaluni, i lvlrg iv 24 
Whale’, (■ my Muse advcnluuiu* dates trulile, 

IVlit tIn*r lhr on eness of lliy purcinc siybl 

* Applaud my lavs, oi reiwuie what I write 
1 u tore 1 smt;, mid hope to homin', fame, 
lly adding lo my page Messala s name. 

'Fur, love of pi aiso is a passion deeply fixed in I he 
mind of rveiy cxtraoidmaiy person ; and those who 
aie most affected with it seem most topaitake of 
that particle ol the divinity which distinguishes man¬ 
kind from the inferior cication. '1 he Suptime Be¬ 
ing himself is most pleased with praise and thanks¬ 
giving ■ the other part of our duty is hut un acknow¬ 
ledgment of our faults, whilst this is tho immediate 
udtuuliun of his perfections. ’Twas an excellent 
observation, that we then only despise commenda¬ 
tion when vve cease to deserve it; and we have still 
extant two orations of Tolly and Pliny, spoken to 
the greatest and best princes of all the Homan em¬ 
perors, who, no doubt, heard with the greatest satis- 
taciion, what even the must disinterested persons, 
aud at so large a distance of time, cannot read with¬ 
out admiration. Ctesar thought his life consisted in 
the breath of praise, when he professed he had lived 
long enough for himself, when ho had lor his glory. 
Otheis have sacrificed themselves tor a name which 
was not to begin till they were dead, giving away 
themselves to purchase a sound which was not to 
commence till they were out of hcanng. But by 
merit and superior excellences, not only to gain, 
but, whilst living, to enjoy a great and universal 
reputation, is the last degree of happiness which we 
can hope for here. Bad characters are dispersed 
abroad with confusion, I hope for example sake, and 
fas punishments are dcsigi -;d by the civil power) 
more foi the deterring the innocent than tho chas 
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tising the guilty. The good are less frequent, whe¬ 
ther it be that there are indeed fewer originals of 
this hind to copy after, or that, through the malig¬ 
nity of our nature, we rather delight in the ridicule 
than the virtues we lind in others. However, it is 
but just, as well as pleasing, even for variety, some¬ 
times to give the world a representation of the 
bright side of human nature, as well as the dark and 
gloomy. The desire of imitation may, perhaps, be 
a greater incentive to the practice of what is good, 
than the aversion we may conceive at what is blame- 
able : the one immediately directs you what you 
should do, whilst the other only shows what you 
should avoid; and I cannot at present do this with 
more satisfaction, than by endeavouring to do some 
justice to the character of Manilius. 

It would far exceed my present design, to give a 
particular description of Manilius through all the 
parts of his excellent life. I shall now only draw 
him in his retirement, and pass over in silence the 
various arts, the courtly manners, and the uudesign- 
mg honesty by which he attained the honours he 
has enjoyed, and which now give a dignity and ve¬ 
neration to the ease he does enjoy. ’Tis here thut J 
he looks back with pleasure on the waves and billows i 
through which be has steered to so fair a haven: he 
is now intent upon the practice of every virtue, 
which a great knowledge and use of man Laid lias 
discoveied to be the most useful to them. Thus m 
his private domestic employments lie is no less glo- 
nous than m his public; lor it is in reality a more 
dillicuit task to be conspicuous in a sedentary inac¬ 
tive life, than in one that u spent in hurry and 
business • persons engaged in the latter, like bodies 
violently agitated, from the swiftness of their motion 
have a brightness added to them, which often va¬ 
nishes when they aie at rest ; but if it then still le- 
luaiii, it must be the seeds of intrinsic worth that 
Lhus shine out without any foreign aid or assistance. 
His liberality in another might almost bear the 


mg parties. 'Tis his peculiar happiness that, while 
he espouses neither with an intemperate zeal, he is 
not only admired, but, what is a more rare and un¬ 
usual felicity, he is beloved and caressed by both; 
and I never yet saw any person, of whatever age or 
sox, but was immediately struck with the mem of 
Manilius. There are many who are acceptable to 
some particular persons, whilst the rest of mankind 
look upon them with coldness and indifference; but 
he is the first whose entire good fortune it is ever to 
please and to be pleased, whorever he ciwnes to bo 
admired, and wherever he is absent to be lamented. 
His merit fares like the pictures of Raphael, which 
arc either seen with admiration by all, or at least no 
one dare own that he lias no taste for a composition 
which has received so universal an applause. Envy 
and malice find it against then interest to indulge 
slander and obloquy. ’Tis as hard for an enemy to 
detract from, as tor a friend to add to, his praise. 
An attempt upon his reputation is a bure lessening 
I of one’s own ; and there is but one way to injure 
him, which is to refuse him his just commeudations, 
and be obstinately silent. 

It is below him to catch the sight with any care of 
diess; his outward garb is but the emblem of lus 
mmd. It is genteel, plain, and unaffected; he 
knows that gold and embroidery can add nothing 
to the opinion which all have of his merit, and that 
he gives a lustre to the plainest dress, whilst ’tis im¬ 
possible the richest should communicate uny to him. 
He is still the principal figure in the room. He first 
engages your eye, as if there weie some point of 
light which shone stronger upon him than od any 
other person. 

He puts me ill mind of a story of the famous Bussy 
d’Amboise, who, at an assembly at court, where 
every one appeared with the utmost magnificence, 
relying on lus own superior behaviour, instead of 
adorning himself like the rest, put on that day a 
plain suit of clothes, and dressed all his servants in 


name of prolusion; he seems to think it laudable the most costly gny habits he could procure. The 
even ill tlie excess, like that river which most en- j event was, that the eyes of the whole court were 
riches when it overflows.* But Manilius lias too | fixed upon him; all the rest locked like his attend- 


perfeit a taste of the pleasure of doing good ever to 
let it he out of his power; and for that reason he 
will have a just economy and a splendid frugality at 
borne, the fountain Irom whence those streams should 
flow which he disperses abroad. He looks with dis- 


ants, while he alone had the an of a peison oi quality 
and distinction. 

Like Aristippus, whatever shape or condition he 
appears id, it still sits free and easy upon him; but 
in some part of his character, ’tis true, he differs 


dain on those who piopose their death as the time ! hom him; fut as he is altogether equal to the large- 
ttheu they aie to begin their munificence; he will ! ness of his present circumstances, the leititude of 


both see and enjoy (which he then does in the high 
est degiee) what he bestows himself; he will be the 
living executor of Ins own bounty, whilst they who 


have the happiness to he vviLhin his care and patron- j present enjoyments. 


his judgment has so fur collected the inclinations of 
his ambition, that be will not tiouble himself with 
either the desires or pursuits of any tiling beyond his 


age at once pray for the continuation of ins life and 
tlieir own good toitune. No one is out ol the reach 
of his obligations; ho knows bow, by propel aud be., 
coming methods, to raise himself to a level with 
those of the highest rank; and his good-nature is a 
sufficient warrantagainst the want of those who are 
so unhappy as to be in the veiy lowest. One may 
say of him, as Pindar bids his Muse say of Theron, 

Swear that Theron sure has sworn 

No one near him should be poor 

bwear that noue ever had such graceful arl, 

Fortune’s free gifts of freely to impart, 

With an unenvioua hand, and an unbounded heart. 

Never did Atticus succeed better in gaining the 
universal love aud esteem of all men ; nor steer with 
more success between the extremes of two contend- 


» The Nile 


A thousand obliging things flow from him upon 
every occasion ; and they were always so just and 
natural, that it is impossible to think he was at the 
least puins to look for them. Ono would think it 
was the demon of good thoughts that discovered to 
him those treasures, which he must have blinded 
others from seeing, they lay so directly in their way. 
Nothing can equal the pleasure that is taken in 
hearing him speak, but the satisfaction one receives 
in the civility and attention he pays to the discourse 
of others. His looks are a silent commendation of 
what is good and praiseworthy, and a secret roproof 
to what is licentious and extravagant. He knows 
how to appear free and open without danger of in¬ 
trusion, and to be cautious without seeming reserved. 
The gravity of ins conversation is always enlivened 
with his wit and humour, and the gaiety of it is tem¬ 
pered with something that is instinctive, as well as 
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barely agreeable. Thus, with him you ore sure not uot how oft. Where be your gibes now ? your gam- 
to be merry ai the expense of your reason, uor se- bols ? your songs ? your flashes of merriment, that 
rious with the loss of your good-humour j but, by a were wont to set the table on a roar? not one now 
happy mixture of his temper, they either go together, to mock your own grinning ? quite chap-fallen ? Now 
or perpetually succeed each other. In fine, Sis get you to my lady’s chamber, and tell her, let her 
whole behaviour is equally distant from constraint paint an inch thick, to this favour she must come, 
aud negligence, and he commands your respect Make her laugh at that.” 

whilst he gains your heart. It is an insolence natural to the wealthy, to affix, 

There is in his whole carriage such an engaging as much as in them lies, the character of a man to 


softness, that ono cannot persuade one’s self he is 
ever actuated by those rougher passions, which, 
wheiever they find place, seldom fail of showing 
themselves in the outward demeanour of the person 
they belong to; but his constitution is a just tem- 
lerature between indolence on one hand, and vio- 
euce on the other. He is nnld and gentle, where- 
ever his affairs will give him leave to follow his own 
inclinations; but yet never failing to exert himself 
with vigour and resolution in the service of his 
prince, his country, or his friend.—Z. 


No. 4G8.] WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 27, 1712. 

Elat lioino ingemosus, arutus, acer, nt qm plumnuin et sails 
liaberet ctfelUs, nee camions minus.—Pun Epist 
He was an ingenious, pleasant follow, anil one who hail a great 
deal of wit and satire, with an equal share of good-humour 

Mr paper is, in a kind, a letter of news, but it re¬ 
gards rather what passes in the world of conversa¬ 
tion than that of business. I am very sorry that I 
have at present a cncumstance before me, which is 
of very great n ipoituncc to all who have a relish for 
gaiety, wit, mirth, or humour; 1 mean the death of 
poor Dick Estcourt. 1 have been obliged to him for 
so many hours of jollity, that it is but a small re¬ 
compense, though all I can give him, to pass a mo¬ 
ment or two m sadness lor the loss of so agreeable a 
j mail. Poor Esteem t! the last time I saw him, we 
j were plotting to show the town his great capacity 
for acting m its full light, by introducing him as dic¬ 
tating to a set of young players, in vihat manner to 
apeak this sentence, and uttei the other passion. He 
had so exquisite a discerning of what was defective 
in any object beioie him, that in an instant he could 
show you the ridiculous side ol what would pass for 
beautiful and just, even to men of no ill judgment, 
before he had pointed at the failure, lie was no 
less skilful in the knowledge of beauty , and I dare 
say, there is no one who knew him well, but eau re¬ 
peat more well-turned compliments, as well as smait 
repartees of Mr. Estcourt's, than of any other man 
in England. This was easily to be observed in his 
inimitable faculty of telling a story, in which he 
would throw in natural aud unexpected incidents to 
make Ins court to one part, and rally the oilier part 
of the company. Then he would vary the usage he 
gave them, according as he saw them bear kind or 
sharp language. He had the knack to raise up a 
pensive temper, and mortify an impertinently gay 
ono, with the most agreeable skill imaginable. There 
are a thousand things which crowd into my memory, 
which make me too much concerned to tell on about 
him. Hamlet holding up the skull which the grave- 
digger threw to him, with an account that, it vfas the 
head of the king’s jester, falls into very pleasing 
reflections, and cries out to his companion, “ Alas, 
poor Yorick ! I knew him, Horatio, a fellow of in¬ 
finite jest, of most exquisite fancy ; he hath Uirne 
me on his back a thousand times : and now how ab¬ 
horred in my imagination it is ! my pirge rises at 
it- Hen hung those lips that I have kissed I know 


uis circumstances. Thus it is ordinary with them to 
praise faintly the good qualities of those below them, 
and say, It is very extiaordiuarv in such a man as 
he is, or the like, when they are forced to acknow¬ 
ledge the value of him whose lowness upbraids their 
exaltation. It is to this humour only, that it is to 
be ascribed, that a quick wit in conversation, a nice 
judgment upon any emergency that could arise, and 
a most blameless inoffensive behaviour, could not 
raise this man above being received only upon the 
foot of contributing to mirth and diversion. But he 
was as easy under that condition, as a man of so ex¬ 
cellent talents was capable ; and since they would 
have it, that to divert was his business, he dul it with 
all the seeming alacrity imaginable, though it stung 
him to the heart that it was his business. Men of 
sense, who could taste his excellences, were well sa¬ 
tisfied to let linn lead the way iu conversation, and 
play after bis own manner; but fools, whopiovoked 
him to mimicry, found he had the indignation to let 
it be at their expense who called for it, and he would 
show the form of conceited heavy fellows as jests to 
the company at their own request, in revenge for in¬ 
terrupting him from being a companion to put on 
the character of a jester. 

What was peculiarly excellent in this memorable 
ctirnpauion was, that in the accounts he gave of per¬ 
sons and sentiments, he did not only hit the figure of 
their laces, and manner of their gestures, but lie would 
in las narrations fall into their very wav of think¬ 
ing, and tins when he recounted passages wherein 
men of the best wit were concerned, as well as such 
wherein were represented men of the lowest rank of 
understanding. It is certainly as great nu instance 
of self-love to a weakness, to be impatient of being 
mimicked, as any can be imagined. There were j 
none but the vain, the formal, the proud, or those i 
who were incapable of amending their faults, that l 
dreaded lnm; to others he was in the highest degree \ 
pleasing ; and I do nut know any satisfaction of j 
any lnihfleient kind I evei tasted so much, as hav- j 
ing got over ail impatience of my seeing myself in j 
the air he could put me when l have displeased him. j 
It is indeed to his exquisite talent this way, more 
than any philosophy I could read on the subject, 
that my person is very little of my care, and it is in¬ 
different to me what is said of my shape, my air, my 
manner, my speech, or my address. It is to poor 
Estcourt I chiefly owe that I am arrived at the hap¬ 
piness of thinking nothing a diminution to me, but 
what argues a depravity of my will. 

It has as much surprised me as any thing in na¬ 
ture, to have it frequently said, that he was not a 
good player : but that must be owing to a partiality 
for former actors in the parts in which he succeeded 
them, and judging by comparison of what was liked 
before, rather than by the nature of the thing. When 
a man of his wit and smartness could put on an utter 
absence of common sense m bis face, as he did in 
the character of Bullfinch in the Northern Lav, and 
an air of insipid cunning and vivacity in the cha 
ractcr of Pounce in the Tender Husband, it is folly 
to dispute lus capacity and success, as he wasaD actor. 
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Prior Rsteourt ! let the vain and proud be at rest, 
thou wilt no more disturb their admiration of their 
dear selves; and thou art no longer to drudge in 
raising the mirth of stupids, who know nothing of 
thy merit, for thy maintenance. 

It is natural for the generality of mankind to run 
into reflections upon our mortality, when disturbers 
of the world are laid at rest, but to take no notice 
when they who can please and divert are pulled from 
us. But for my part, I cannot but think the loss of J and the widow, a'ssists the friendless, and guides the 
such talents, as the man of whom I am speaking ignorant. He does not reject the person’s preten- 
was master of, a more melancholy instance of mor- i sions, who does not know how to explain them, or 
tality than the dissolution of persons of never so high j refuse doing a good office for a man because he can- 
characters in the world, whose pretensions were that j not pay the fee of it. In short, though he regulaleB 
they were noisy and mischievous. 1 ' ' 

But I must grow more succinct, and, as a Spec¬ 
tator, give an account of this extraordinary man, 
who, in his way, never had an equal m any age be¬ 
fore him, or in that wherein he lived. I speak of 
him as a companion, and a man qualified for con¬ 
versation. His fortune exposed lam to an obsequi¬ 
ousness towards the worst sort of company, but Ins 
excellent qualities rendered himcapubleof making 
the host figure in the most refined. I have been 
present with him among men of the most delicate j 
taste a whole night, and have known him (tor he 
saw it was desired) keep the liiscoui no to himself the 
most part of it, and maintain his good-humour with 
a countenance, in a language so delightful, without 
offence to any person or thing upon earth, still pro. 


passion and benevolence, than their superiors them¬ 
selves. These men know every little case that is to 
come before the great man, and, if they are pos¬ 
sessed with honest mmds, will consider poverty as 
a recommendation in the person who applies him¬ 
self to them, and make the justice of his cause the 
most powerful solicitor ill his behalf. A man of this 
temper, when he is tn a post of business, becomes a 
blessing to the public. He patronizes the orphan 


himself in all his proceedings by justice and equity, 
be finds a thousand occasions for all the good-na¬ 
tured offices of generosity and compassion. 

A mau is unfit for such a place oi' trust, who is of 
a sour untractable nature, or has any other passion 
that makes him uneasy to those who approach him. 
Roughness of temper is apt to discountenanc e the 
timorous or modest. The proud man discourages 
(hose from approaching him, who are of a mean 
condition, and who most want his assistance. The 
impatient man will not give himself time to be in¬ 
formed of the matter that lies before him. Ail offi¬ 
cer, with one or move of these unbecoming qualities, 
is sometimes looked upon as a proper person to keep 
off impertinence and solicitation lroin his superior, 
but this is a kind of merit that can never atone for 


serving the distance ins circumstances obliged him j injustice which may very often arise from it. 
to; 1 say, I have seen him do all this ill such a j There are two other vicious qualities which ren- 
chaiming mauner, that I am sure none of those I I der a man very unfit for such a place of tiust. The 
hint at will read this without giving him some sor- first of these is a dilatory temper, which commits 
row for their abundant mirth, and one gush of tears j innumciahle cruelties without design. The maxim 


for so many bursts of laughter. I wish it were any 
honour to the pleasant creatine’s memory, that my 
eyes are too much suffused to let me go on——.T. 

*»* The following severe pas«,irr P m this number of the 
SperUtoi in lolio, app.m ntly levelled at l)r Kadtlifle, was 
suppressed in all the, subsequent editions •— 

It l.s a felicity Ills friends may rejoice in, that he had Ins 
senses, and used them as he nu-jlit to do, in his last, moments 
It is remarkable tliat lus judgment »;» in its calm perfection 
to the utmost article for when his wile, out of her fondness, 
deviled she might send fur a certain illiterate humousl (whom’ 
he had accompanied m a thousand mirthful moments, and 
whose insolence makes fools think he assumes from coma ions 
menu, he answered, "Do what you please, but he will not 
come neai mo " Let [xibr Ksteourt's negligence about this 
message convince the unwary of a triumphant eniplpj's igno- 
auce and inhumanity. 


No 460.1 THURSDAY, AUGUST 28, 1712. 

Detrail*re illiquid ultcri, et homtnem homiins incommode 
Mium dugcre comniodum, 111 ^ 1.1 est contra naturuin quam 
mors quam paupcrtai, quam dolor, quam certera quae pos- 
suat aut (orj)on an iderc, nut rebus exterms —Tuli. 

To detract any thing from Another, ami for one man to multi¬ 
ply his own conveniences by the inconveniences of another, 
is more against nature than death, than poverty, than j»am, 
and the other things which can befal the body, or external 
< ireumatances. 

I am persuaded there are few men, of generous 
prm< tples, who would seek after great places, were ; state 
it nut rather to have an opportunity in their hands 
of obliging their particular friends, or those whom 
they look upon as men of worth, than to procure 
weallh and honour for themselves. To an honest 
mind, the best perquisites of a place are the ad¬ 
vantages it gives a man of doiug good. 

Lhose who arc under the great officers of state, 
and are. the instruments by which they act, have 
u.uic frequent opportunities for the exercise ofcorn- 


which several have laid down l’or a man’s conduct 
in rndinary life, should he inviolable with a man lu 
j office, tie ver to think of doing that to-inorrow which 
may be done to-day. A man who defeis doing what 
ought to be done, is guilty of injustice so long as 
he defers it. The dispatch of a good office is very 
often as beneficial to the solicitor as the good office 
itself. In short, if a man eompaied the inconve¬ 
niences which another suffers by his delays, with 
the trifling motives and advantages which he him¬ 
self may reap by such a delay, ho would never be 
guilty of a fault which very often does an irrepara¬ 
ble prejudice to the person who depends upon him, 
and which might be remediod with little trouble to 
himself. 

But in the last place there is no man so improper 
to be employed in business, as ho who is in any de¬ 
gree capable of corruption; and such a one is the 
man who, upon any pretence whatsoever, receives 
more than what is the stated and unquestioned fee 
of his office. Gratifications, tokens of thankfulness, 
dispatch-money, and the like spacious terms, are 
the pietenccs under winch corruption very frequently 
shelters itself. An honest man will, however, look 
on all these methods as unjustifiable, and will enjoy 
himself better in a moderate fortune that is gained 
with honour and reputation, than in an overgrown 
that is cankered with the acquisitions of 
rapine and cxattion. Were all our offices dis¬ 
charged with such an inflexible integrity, we should 
not see men in all ages, who grow up to exor¬ 
bitant Wealth, with the abilities which are to be 
met with in an ordinary mechanic, I cannot but 
thifa that such a corruption proceeds chiefly from 
men’s employing the first that offer themselves, or 
those who have the character of shrewd worldly 
men, instead of searching out such as have bad a 
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liberal education, and have been trained up in the 
studies of knowledge and virtue. 

It has been observed, that men of learning wht 
take to business, discharge it generally with greater 
honesty than men of the world. The chief reason 
for it I take to be as follows: A man that has spent 
bis youth in reading, has been used to find virtue 
extolled, and vice stigmatized. A man that has 
passed his time in the world, has often seen vice 
triumphant, and virtue discountenanced. Extortion, 
rapine, and injustice, which are branded with in¬ 
famy in books, often give a man a figure in the world; 
while several qualities, which are celebrated in au- 
thois, as generosity, ingenuity, and good-nature, 
impoverish and ruin him. This cannot but have a 
proportionable effect on men whoso tempers and 
principles arc equally good aud vicious. 

There would be at least this advantage in em¬ 
ploying men of learning and parts in business; that 
their piospenty would sit more gracefully on them, 
and that »e should not seo many worthless persons 
shot up into the greatest figures of life,—C. 


No. 470.1 FRIDAY, AUGUST 29, 1712. 

Turpe ent (Jiffidlts habere nngiis, 

El ilultiu labor esl incptiaium.—M a ti t 2 Epig lxxxvi 
'Tii fully only, ainl debit t of sense. 

Turns tulles into Hungs of consequence 

I have been very often disappointed oflatc years, 
when upon examining'the new edition of a classic 
author, I have found above half the volume taken 
up with vauous readings. When I have expected 
to meet with a learned note upon a doubtful passage 
in a Latin poet, I have only been informed, that 
! such or such ancient manuscripts for an et write an 
j ar, or of some other notable discovery of the like 
J importance. Indeed, when a different reading gives 
us a different sense, or a new elegance m an authoi, 
j the editor docs very well m taking notice of it; but 
i when he only entertains us with the several ways of 
spelling the same wmd, and gathers together the 
various blunders and mistakes of twenty or thnty 
different transcribers, they only take up the time of 
tho learned reader, aud puzzle the minds of tho 
: ignorant, I have often fancied with myself how 
enraged an old Latin author would be, should be 
see the several absurdities in sense and grammar, | 
which aro imputed to him by some or other of these 
j various readings. In one he speaks nonsense ; in 
another makes use of a word that was never heard 
of; and indeed there is bcarce a solecism in writing 
winch the best author is not guilty of, if we may be 
at liberty to read him in the words of some manu¬ 
script, which the laborious editor has thought fit to 
examine in the prosecution of lus work. 

I question not but tho ladies and pretty fellows 
will be very curious to understand what it is that I 
have been hitherto talking of. I shall therefore 
give them a notion of this practice, by endeavour¬ 
ing to write after several persons who make an emi¬ 
nent figure in the republic of letters. To this end, 

• will suppose that the following song is an old ode, 
winch I present to the public in a new edition, with 
the several various readings which I find of itrin for¬ 
mer editions, and in ancient manuscripts. Those who 
cannot relish tho various readings, will perhaps find 
their account in the song, which never before ap¬ 
peared in print. 4 

My love was tkkle once and changing, 

Nor e'er would selllts m my heart 
From beauty Mill to beauty ranging. 

In ev'ry face I round a due! 


'Twai first a charming shape enslav’d me, 

An eye then gave the fatal stroke 

Till by her wit Corlnna sav'd mo. 

And all my former fetters broke. 

But now a long and lasting anguish 
For Belvidera 1 endure; 

Hourly I sigh, and hourly languish, 

Nor hope to find the wonted cure 

For here the false unconstant lover. 

After a thousand beauties shown, 

Docs new surprising charms discover, 

And finds variety ui one. 

VARIOUS READINGS. 

Stanza the first, verse tbe first. And changing.] 
The and in some manuscripts is written thus, fy; 
but that ill the Cotton Iibraiv writes it in three dis¬ 
tinct letters. 

Verse the second. Nor e’er would.] Aldus reads 
it ever would; but as this would hurt the mdtre. we 
have restored it to its genuine reading, by observing 
that syntcresis which hud been neglected by igno¬ 
rant transcribers. 

Ibid. In mj heart.] Scaligcr and others, on my 
heart. 

Verse the foiuth. I found a dart.] The Vutican 
manuscript fori reads it; but tins must have been 
the hallucination of the tianscriber, who probably 
mistook the dash of the I for a T. 

Stanza the second, verse the second. The fatal 
stroke.] Suoppius. Sahnastus, and many others, for 
the read a ; but I have stuck to the usual readiug. 

Verse the tlnid. Till by her wit.] Some manu¬ 
scripts have it Ins uit, others your, others ihei- wit. 
But as I find Comma to be the name of a woman 
ill other authors, I cannot doubt but it should be her. 

Stanza the third, verso the first. A lung and last¬ 
ing anguish.] The German manuscript reads a tast¬ 
ing passion, but the rhyme, will not admit it. 

Verse the second. T'or Belvidera 1 endure.] Did 
not all the manuscripts reclaim, I should change 
Beli'idera into Pelvuleia; Veins being used by seve¬ 
ral of the ancient comic wnteis for a looking-glass, 
by which means tbe etymology of tbe word is very 
visible, and Vehtdna will signify a lady who often 
luoks in her glass; as indeed she had very good rea¬ 
son, if she had all those beauties which our poet 
heio ascribes to her. 

Verse the third. Hornly f sigh, and hourly lan¬ 
guish.] Some for the word hourly read daily, and 
others nightly; the last has great authorities of its 
side. 

Verse the fourth. The wonted cure.] The odder 
Stevens reads wanted cure. 

Stanza the fourth, verse the second. After a 
thousand beauties.] In several copies wo meet with 
a hundred beauties, by the usual error of the tran¬ 
scribers, who probably omitted a cipher, and had 
not taste enough to know that the word thousand 
was ten times a greater compliment to the poet’s 
mistress than a hundred. 

Verse the fourth. And fnds variety in one.] Most 
of tho ancient manuscripts have it in tuv. Indeed 
so many of them concur m this last reading, that I 
am very much in doubt whether it ought not to take 
place. There aro but two reasons, which incline me 
to the reading as I have published it: first, because 
the rhyme, and secondly, because the sense is pre¬ 
served by it. It might likewise proceed from the 
oscitancy of transcribers, who, to dispatch their 
work the sooner, used to write all numbers in cipher, 
and seeing the figure I followed by a little dash of 
the pen, as is customary in old manuscripts, they 
perhaps mistook the dash for i second figure, and 
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by casting up both together, composed out of them 
the liguie 2. But this I shall leave to the learned, 
without determining any thing in a matter of so 
great uncertainty.—C. 


No 471.] SATURDAY, AUGUST 30, 1712. 

The wise with hope support the pains of life. 

The time present seldom affords sufficient em¬ 
ployment to the mind of man. Objects of pain or 
pleasure, love or admiration, do not lie thick enough 
together in life to keep the soul in constant action, 
and supply an immediate exercise to its faculties. 
In order, therefore, to remedy this defect, that the 
mind may not want business, but always have ma¬ 
terials for thinking, she is endowed with ceilain 
powers,, that can recall what is passed, and antici¬ 
pate what is to come. 

That wonderful faculty, which we call the mo¬ 
mmy, is perpetually looking back, when wc have 
nothing present to entertain us. It is like those 
repositones in seveial animals that arc filled with 
stores of their former food, on which they may ru¬ 
minate when their present pasture fails. 

As the memory relieves the mind m her vacant 
moments, and picvents any chasms of thought hy 
ideas of what is passed, we bate otliei faculties that 
agitate and employ her for what is to come. These 
are the passions of hope and fear. 

By these two passions we reach foiward into fu¬ 
turity, and bring up to our present thoughts objects 
that lie bid in the remotest depths of time. We 
suffer misery and enjoy happiness, before they are 
in being; we can .set the sun and stars forward, or 
lose sight of them by wandering into those rctiled 

arts of eternity, when the heavens and caitli shall 

o no more. 

By the way, who can imagine that the existence 
of a creature is to be circumscribed by time, whose 
thoughts are. not ? But I shall, in this paper, confine 
myself to that particular passion which goes by the 
name of hope. 

Our actual enjoyments arc so few and transient, 
that mail would be a very miserable being, were he 
not endowed with this passion, whuh gives him a 
taste of those good things that may possibly come 
into his possession. “ We should hope for every 
thing that is good,” siys the old poet Linus, “ be¬ 
cause there is nothing which may not be hoped for, 
and nothing hut what (he gods are able to give us.” 
Hope quickens all the still parts of life, and keeps 
the mind awake in her most remiss and indolent 
hours. It gives habitual serenity and good humour. 
It is a kind of vital heat iu the soul, that cheers and 
gladdens her, when she does not attend to it. It 
makes pain easy, and labour pleasant. 

Beside these several advantages which rise from 
hope, there is another which is none of the least, 
and that is, its great efficacy in pieserving us from 
setting too high a value on present enjoyments. 
The saying of Ciesar is very well known. When he 
had given away all his estate in gratuities among his 
friends, one of them asked what he had left for him¬ 
self; to which that great man replied, “ Hope.” 
His natural magnanimity hindered him from prizing 
what he was certainly possessed of, and turned ail 
his thoughts upon something more valuable that he 
had in view. 1 question not but every reader will 
draw a moral from this story, and apply it to himself 
without my direction. 

The old story of Pandora’s l>ox (which many of 
the learned believe was formed among the heathens 


upon the tradition of the fall of man) shows us how 
deplorable a state they thought the present life, with¬ 
out hope. To set forth the utmost condition of 
misery, they tell us, that our forefather, according : 
to the pagan theology, had a great vessel presented J 
him bv Pandora. Upon his lifting up the lid of it, I 
says tile fable, there flew out all the calamities and j 
distempers incident to men, from which, till that 
time, they had been altogether exempt. Hope, who 
had been enclosed in the cup with so much bad com¬ 
pany, instead of flying off with the re^, stuck so 
close to the lid of it, that it was shut down upon her. 

I shall make but two reflections upon what I have 
hitherto said. First, that no kind of life is so happy I 
as that which is full of hope, especially when the i 
hope is well grounded, and when the object of it is 
of an exalted kind, and in its nature proper to make ' 
the person happy who enjoys it. This proposition | 
must be veiy evident to those who consider how few j 
are the present enjoyments of the most happy man, 
and how insufficient to give him an entue satisfac j 
tion and acquiescence in them. 

My next observation is tins, that a religious life ! 
is that which most abounds in a well-grounded hope, 
und such a one as is fixed on objects that are ca- ; 
pnble of making us entirely happy. This hope in a I 
leligious man is much more sure and ceitain than ; 
the hope of any temporal blessing, as it is strength- ! 
ened not only lay reason, but by taith. It lias at the 
same time its eye peipctuajly fixed on that state, 
which implies in the veij notion of it the most full 
and the most complete happiness. 

I have before shown how the influence of hope iu 
genoial sweetens life, and makes our piesent con- J 
ill lion supportable, if not pleasing; but a leligious ; 
hope has still greater advantages. It does not only 
bear up the mind under her sufferings, but makes 
her icjone in them, as they may be the instruments 
of procuring her the gieat and ultimate end of all 
her hope. 

Religious hope has likewise this advantage above 
any other kind of hope, that it is able to revive the 
dying man, and to fill bis mind not only with secret 
comfort and refieslnnciit, lmt sometimes woth rapture 
and transport. He tiimnplis in his agonies, whilst 
the soul springs forward with delight to the great 1 
object which she has always had iu view, and leaves 
the body with an expectation of being reunited to 
her in a glorious and joyful resurrection. 

I shall conclude this essay with those emphatical 
expiessions of a lively hope, which the Psalmist 
made use of in the midst of those dangers and ad- : 
versifies which surrounded him; for the following | 
passage had its present and personal, as well as its 
future and prophetic sense. “ I have set the Lord 
ulways before me. Because he is at my right hand 
I shall not be moved. Therefore my heart is glad, 
and my glory lejoiccth. My flesh also shall rest in 
hope. For thou wilt not leave my soul in hell, nei¬ 
ther wilt thou suffer thine holy one to see corrup 
tion. Thou wilt shew me the path of life, fn thy 
presence is fulness of joy, at thy right hand there are 
pleasures for evermore.”—C. 
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-Voluptus 

’’Solamenque nisil——- Viro JEn. ui. 660. 

This only solace his hard fortune sends.—D rtdsm. 

I iieckivbd some time ago a proposal, which had 
a preface to it, wherein the author discoursed at 
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large of the innumerable object* of charity in a na- greatest and most important share of those plea- 
lion, and admonished the rich, who were afflicted j ernes; and I soon concluded tbat it was to the sight, 
with any distemper of body, particularly to regard That is the sovereign of the sensos, and mother of all 
the poor in the same species of affliction, and con- the arts and sciences, that have retined the rudeness 
fine their tenderness to them, since it is impossible of the uncultivated mind to a politeness that distin- 
to assist all who are presented to them. The pro- guishes the fine spirits from the barbarous go&t of 
noser had bepn relieved from a malady in hia eyes j the great vulgar and the small. The sight is the 
by an operation performed hy Sir William Read, | obliging benefactress that bestows on us the most 
and, being a man of condition, had taken a resolu-; transporting sensations that we have from the va- 
tion to maintain three poor blind men during their j rious and wonderful products of nature. To the 
lives, in gratitude for that great blessing. This | sight we owe the amazing discoveries of tbe height. 


a very few others to those wealthy who are in the to the fixed stars, and furnishes the understanding 
same calamity. However, the thought of tbe pro- with solid reasons to prove, that each of them is a 
poser arose from a very good motive; and the par- sun, moving oil its own axis, in the centre of its own 
celling of ourselves out, as calle. to part if ular acts vortex or turbillion, and performing the same offices 
of beneficence, would be a pretty t >mcnt of society to its dependent planets that our glorious sun does 
and virtue. It is the ordinary fount ition for men’s to this Hut the inquiries of the sight will not be 
holding a commerce with each other, and becoming stopped here, but make their progress through tbe 
familiar, that they agree in the same sort of pleasure; immense expanse to the Milky Way, and there 
and sure it may also be some reason for amity, that divide the blended fires of the galaxy into infinite 
they are under one common distress. If all the rich and different worlds, made up of distinct suns, and 
who are lame in the gout, from a lifo of case, plea- their peculiar equipages of planets, till, unable to 
sure, and luxury, would help those few who have it I pursue this track any further, it deputes the imagi- 
wnhout a previous life of pleasure, and add a few of nation to go on to new discoveries, till it fill the un- 
such labonous men, who aie become lame from un- bounded spare with endless worlds, 
happy blows, falls, or other accidents of age or sick- “ The sight informs the statuary’s chisel with 
ness; Isay, would such gouty peisous administer power to give breath to lifeless brass and marble, 
to the necessities of men disabled like themselves, J and the paintei’s peneil to swell the flat canvass 
the consciousness of such a behaviour, would be the j with moving figures actuated by imaginary souls, 
best jalap, cordial, and anodvne, in the feverish. J Music indeed may plead another original,* since 
faint, and toimcnting vicissitudes of that miserable .Tubal, by the different falls of his hammer on the 
distemper. The same may be said of all other, both ! anvil, discovered by the air the first rude music that 
bodily and intellectual evils. These classes of cha- pleased the antediluvian fathers; but then the sight 
rity would certainly bring down blessings upon an has not only reduced those wilder sounds into artful 
age and people; and if men were not petrified with order und harmony, but conveys that harmony to 
the love of this world, against all sense of the com- the most distant parts of the world without the holp 
merec which ought to be among them, it would not of sound. To the sight we owe not only all the 
be an unreasonable bill for a poor man in the agony discoveries of philosophy, but all the divine imagery 
of pain, aggravated by want and poverty, to draw ! of poetry that transports the intelligent reader of 


upon a sick alderman after this form:— Homer, Milton, and Virgil. 

“ As the sight has polished the world, so does it 
Mr. Basil, Pienty. supply us with the most grateful and lasting plea- 

" Sir. sure. Let love, let friendship, paternal affection, 

“ You have the gout and stone, with sixty tlum- filial piety, and conjugal duty, declare the joys the 
sand pounds sterling; I have the gout and stone, sight bestows on a meeting after absence. But it 
not worth one farthing; I shall pray for you, and would be endless to enumerafe all the pleasures and 
desire you would pay the bearer twenty shillings for advantages of sight; everyone that has it, every 
value received from, hour he makes use of it, finds them, feels them, eu- 

“ Sir, your humble Servant, j°>' s tbem - 

*• Cnpplcgale. ,, T “ Thus, as our greatest pleasures and knowledge 

» Mu i t io " LAZARUS rtOrEPUL. .1— I,.*,. 


value received from, hour he makes use of it, finds them, feels them, eu- 

“ Sir, your humble Servant, j°>' s tbem - 

•• Cnpplcgale. ,, T ....... “ Thus, as greatest pleasures and knowledge 

August 2 R, it 12." r. a z a i,us a o .. are derived from the sight, so has Providcmce been 

The reader’s own imagination will suggest to him ™re ninous in the formation of its seat the eye, 
the reasonableness of such correspondences, and di- t han ,°‘ the organs of the other senses. That atu- 
versify them into a thousand foims; but I shall close ppndous machine is composed, in a wonderful man- 
this, as I began, upon the subject of blmdness.* ner, of muscles, membranes, and humours. Its mo- 
The following letter seems to he written bv a man turns are admirably directed by the muscles; the 
of learning, who is returned to his study after a sus- perspicuity of the humour transmit the rays of 
pense of an ability to do so. The benefit he reports h g bt ? the rays are regularly refracted hy their fi- 
himself to have received, may well claim the hand- g ure 5 the black lining of the sclerotes effectually 
somest encomium be can give the operator. proventa their being confounded hy reflection. It is 

wonderful indeed to consider how many objects the 
“ M«. Spectator, , eye is fitted to take in at once, and successively in 

Ruminating lately on your admirable discourses an instant, and at the same time to make a judgment 
oil the Pleasures of the Imagination, I began to con- of their position, figure, and colour. It watches 
aider to which of our senses we are obliged for the against our dangers, guides our steps, and lets in 

_ . _all the visible objects, whose beauty and variety in. 

. ~ , * , , , . , ”, struct and delight. 

• A benevolent institution In favour ot blind people, and | ° 

Swift’s hospital, seem to have originated fioni this paper, eer- --~ --* 

t&inly from the principles of humanity staled In It [ * Vr, Weaver ascribes ihe discovery t« Pythagoras. 


somest encomium he can givo the operator. 

“ Mil. Spectator, , 


struct and delight. 

[ * Vr, Weaver ascribes ihe discovery t« Pythagoras. 
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“ The pleasures and advantages of sight being so 
great, the loss must be very grievous; of which 
Milton, from experience, gives the most sensible 
idea, both in the third book of his Paradise Lost, 
and m his Samson Agonistes. 

“ To light, In the former. 

-These I rev wit safe. 

And feel thy so v'reign vital lamp; but thou 
Revisit’st not these oye«, that roll m vain 
To find thy piercing ray, but find no dawn 

& “ And a little after. 

Seasons mum, but not to me returns 
Day, or the sweet approach of ev'n or morn. 

Or sight of venial bloom, or summer's rose. 

Or Hocks or herds, or human face divine, 

But cloud instead, and ever-durmg dark, 

Sunouml me from iho checrfbl w.ijs of men 
Cut off. and for the book of knowledge fair 
Presented with a universal blank 
Of nature s works, to me expung d and ra/ d, 

And wisdom at one enhance quite shut out. 

“ A^am, in Samson Agonistes. 

-But duel of nil 

O loss of sight! of thee I most complain 
Blind among enemies 1 O worse than chains. 

Dungeon, or beggary or decrepit age 1 
Light, the prime work of (»od, to me s extinct, 

And all her vnuous objects of delight 
Annuli (1- 

-Still as a fool, 

JnpowT of others, never m my own, 

Soiree half I seem to live, dead more than half 
O dark f dark 1 dark ' amid the bla/.e of noon 
Irreeoveiablj dark, total eclipse, 

Without all hopes of day 

" The enjoyment of sight then beiug so great a 
blessing, and the loss of it so terrible an evil, boiv 
excellent anil valuable is the skill of that artist which 
can restore the former, and redress the latter ' 
frequent perusal of the advertisements in the public 
newgpapeis (generally the most agreeable entertain¬ 
ment they afiord) has presented me with many and 
various benefits of tins kind done to my countrymen 
by that skilful artist Dr. Giant, her majesty’s oculist 
extraordinary, whose happy hand has brought and 
restored to sight several hundreds in less than foui 
years. Many have received sight by his means who 
came blind from their mother’s womb, as in the fa¬ 
mous instance of Jones of Newington.* I myself 
bavo been cured hv him of a weakness in my eyes 
next to blindness, and am ready to believe any thing 
that is reported of his ability this way; and know 
that many, who could not purchase his assistance 
with money, have eujnyed it from his charity. Blit 
a list of particulars would swell my letter beyond its 
hounds • what I have said being sufficient to comfort 
those who are in the like distress, since they may 
conceive hopes of being no longer miserable in tins 
kind, while there is yet alive so able an oculist us 
Dr. Grant. 

“ I am the Spectator’s humble Servant, 

T. “ rnii.ANTHf.onis.” 
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Quid ? si quls vultu lorvo ferns, el pede nuoo. 
KxiRUffique toga; simulet texture Cfttonem ; 

Virtutcmne repraseniet rooresque Catoni* ? 

lion. 1 Kp six 12 


• This ostentatious oculist was, it seems, originally a cobbler 
or tinker, afterward a preacher in a congregation of Baptists. 
William Jones was not born blind, and was but very little, if at 
all, benefited by Grant's operation, who appears to have been 
guilty of great fraud and downright forgery in his account and 
advertisements of this pretended cure ! 


Suppose a man thu coarsest gown should wear, 

No shoos, his forehead rough. Ins look severe. 

And ape great Cato in his form and dross; 

Must he Ills virtues and his mind express ?—Cagw h 

“To the Spectator. 

" Slit, 

“ I am now in the country, and employ most of 
mv tunc in reading, or thinking upon what I have 
read. Your paper comes constantly down to me, 
and it affects me so much, that 1 titl'd my thoughts 
vun into your way : and I recommend (Vi you a sub¬ 
ject upon whuh you have not yet touched, and that 
is, the satisfaction some men seem to take in then 
imperfections: I think one may call it ginning in 
their insufficiency. A certain great author is of 
opinion it is the rontiarv to envy, though perhaps it 
, may proceed fimu it. Nothing is so common as to 
i hear men of this sort, speaking of themselves, add to 
j their own ment (as they think) by impairing it, in 
praising themselves for their defects, freely allowing 
they commit some few frivolous euors, in uidci to he 
| esteemed persons of uncommon talents and great 
qualifications. They are generally piofessmg an m- 
I judicious neglect of dancing, fencing, and uding, as 
j also an unjust contempt for travelling, and the mo¬ 
dern languages; as for their part, say they, they 
never valued oi troubled their head about them. 
This panegyrical satire ou ‘hemsclvcs certainly is 
worthy our animadversion. I have known one of 
i these gentlemen think himself obliged to forget the 
day of an appointment, and sometimes even that you 
j spoke to hnn; and when you see them, they hope 
you’ll paidon them, for they have the worst menuiiy 
ill the world, fine of them started up the other day 
in some confusion, and said, ' Now I think on’t, I 
am to meet Mr, Mortmain, the attorney, about some 
business, lint whether it is to-day of to-inonow, 
’faith I cannot tell.’ Now, to my certain knowledge, 
he knew his tune to a moment, and was then* m - : 
i corditigly. These foigctlul person* have, to heighten ' 
their crime, generally the best memories ot any J 
people, as I have found out by their remembering | 
sometimes through inadvertenry. Two or tliice of 
them that I know can say most of our modern lia- 
gedies by heart. 1 asked a gentleman the other day 
that is famous for a good eatver (at which acquisi¬ 
tion he is out of countenance, imagining it may de¬ 
tract from some ol Ins more essential qualifications) 

| to help me to something that was near him ; hut he 
, excused himself, and blushing told me, 1 Of all things 
he could novel carve in his life j’ though it can lie 
proved upon him that lie cuts up, disjoints, and tin- \ 
cases, with incomparable dexterity. I would nol he 
understood as l! I thought it laudable for a man of 
quality and fortune to rival (he acquisitions of arti¬ 
ficers, and endeavour to excel m little handy quali¬ 
ties ; no, 1 argue only against being ashamed at what 
is really praiseworthy. As these pretences to inge¬ 
nuity show themselves several ways, you will often 
sec a man of this temper ashamed to be clean, and 
setting up for wit, only fiom negligence in his habit. 
Now I am upon this head, I cannot help observing 
also upon a very different folly proceeding from the 
same cause. As these above-mentioned arise from 
affecting an equality with men of greater talents, 

! from having the same faults, there arc others that 
would come at a parallel with those above them, by 
possessing little advantages which they want. 1 
nearck a young man not long ago, who has sense, 
comfort himself tu his ignorance of Greek, Hebrew, 
and the Orientals: at the same time that he pub- | 
lished his aversion to those languages, he said that 
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tfir’ knowledge of them was ratbei a diminution than because they have thrown away the former parf of 
an flvancement of a man’s character : though at tho theirs ? it j B [ 0 me an insupportable affliction, to 
same time I know he languishes and repines ho is he tormented with the narrations of a set of people, 
not master of them himself. Whenever I take any w h 0 are warm in their expressions of the quick relish 
of these tine persons thus detracting from what they 0 f that pleasure which their dogs and horses have a 
do not understand, 1 tell them I will complain to more delicate taste of. I do also in my heart detest 
you ; and say I am sure you will not allow it an ex- and abhor that damnable doctrine and position of 
ceptiou against a thing, that he who contemns it is the necessity of a bumper, though to one’s own toast; 
an ignorant in it. “ I am, Sir, for though it is pretended that these deep potations 


“ Your most humble Servant, 

“ S. P.” 

“ Mr. Spectator, 

“ 1 am a man of a very good estate, and am ho¬ 
nourably iri love. 1 hope yon will allow, when the 


•or loqugu H is pretended tnat these deep potations 
are used only to inspire gaiety, they certainly drowu 
that cheerfulness which would survive a mpfjj^fate 
circulation. If at these meetings it wore left to'dVery 
stranger either to fill his glass according to his own 
inclination, or to make his retreat when he finds he 


ultimate purpose is honest, there maybe, without has been sufficiently obedient to that of others, these 
trespass against innocence, some toying by the way. entertainments would be governed with more good 
People of condition are perhaps too distant and for- sense, and consequently with more good breeding, 
mal on those occasions but however that is, I am than at present they are. Indeed, where any of the 
to confess to you that I have writ some verses to guests are known to measure their fame or pleasure 
atone for my offence. You professed authors are a by their glass, proper exhortations might be used to 
little severe upon us, who write like gentlemen : but these to push their foitunes in this sort of roputa- 
if you are a friend to love, you will insert my poem, tion; but where it is unseasonably insisted on to a 
You cannot imagine bow much service it would do modest stranger, this drench may be said to beswal- 
me with my fair one, as well as reputation with all lowed with the same necessity as if it had been ten- 
my friends, to have something of mine in the Spec- dored in the horn for that purpose,* with this aggro- 
tator. My crime was, that I snatched a kiss, and vating circumstance, that it distresses the entertain 
my poetical excuse as follows:— er’s guest in the same degree as it relieves his horses 

“ To attend without impatience an account ol 
", five-barred gales, double ditches and precipices, and 

K- to survey the orator with desiring eyes, is to me ex- 

Cau you perceive what it devours ’ tiemely difficult but absoluti >y necessary, to be upon 

Are they impair’d m shew or smell ? tolerable terms with him ; but then the occasional 

II. burstings out into laughter is of all other accomplish- 

So. though I robbTl you of a ki*s. ments the most requisite. I confess at piesent 1 

Sweeter than their ambrosial dew . have not that command of these convulsions as is 

W M. y MMd'iou’? necessary to be good company ; therefore I beg you 

jj would publish this letter, and let me be known all at 

once for a queer fellow, and avoided. It is mou¬ 
nts liy this running I contrive, , , * , , , . , 

In spite Of your uukiml reserve, strous tn mv < that we who arc given to reading and 

To keep my famished love alive, calm conveisation, should ever be visited by these 

Which you inhumanly would starve. roarers; but they thiuk they themselves, as ueigli- 

' I am, Sir, your humble Servant, hours, may come into our rooms with the same right 

“ TmoTH r Sr\N/A ” that they and their dogs hunt in our grounds. 

“ Your institution of clubs I have always admired, 
“Sir, August 23, 1712. m which you constantly endeavoured the union of 

“ Having a little timo upon my hands, I could not ! the metaphorically defunct, that is, .such as are nei- 
think of bestowing it better than in writing an j ther serviceable to the busy and enterprising part of 
epistle to the Spectator, which I now do, and am, Sir, mankind, nor entertaining to the retired and speru. 

“ Your humble Servant, J lative. There should certainly, therefore, in each 


“ Bon Short. county be established a club of the persons whose 
„„„„ ,,,,. *t„i„ i conversations I have described, who for their own 

our correspondent I desire Private, us also the public emolument, should exclude, 
design it for that way of wri- and be excluded, ab other society. The,r attire 

0 . ... . / _ ahntiM ltd thn atimnunlh hnir hlint«mpn « Aflri nftnP 


u Bon Short. | 

11 P. S. If you approve of mv style, I am likely 
enough to become your correspondent. I desire 
your opinion of it. I design it for that way of wri¬ 
ting called by the judicious ‘ the familiar.' T. 


f I, ZZwnvJr and be excluded, all other society. Their attire 

youropi I • • .go familiar *» t should be the same with their huntsmen’s, and none 

ting called by the judicious the familiar. -1. be ^ ^ grpenconvcrsa ’ tion . picce> 

-- except he had broken his collar-bone thrice. A 

broken rib or two might also admit a man without 
No. 474.] WEDNESDAY, SEPT. 3, 1712. the least opposition. The president must necessarily 
Asperltns agrestls, et Ineoncinnn.—Ilon.l Kp xvlli. 6 have broken his neck, and have been taken up dead 
Rude, rustic, and inelegant, once or twice : for the more maims tins brotherhood 

< Mo c r t t shall have mPt with > tlie ea,lpr wl11 tllclr cun versa- 

MR. spectator, tion jj ()W an( j jj W p up . an( j w h en any one of these 

“ Beini. of the number of those that have lately vigorous invalids had finished his narration of the 
retired from the centre of business and pleasure, my co Uar-bone, this naturally would introduce the his- 
uneasiness in the country where I am arises-rather tory of the ribs. Besides, the different circumstances 
from the society than the solitude of it To be of their falls and fractures would help to prolong and 
obliged to receive and return visits from and to a diversify their relations. There should also be an 
circle of neighboms, who, through diversity of age other club of such men, who had not succeeded so 
or inclinations, can neither be entertaining nay ser- wc n in manning themselves, but are however in the 

vicoable to ua, is a vile loss of time, and a slavery constant pursuit of these accomplishments. 1 would 

from which a man should deliver himself, if possible.___ _ . 

for why must l lose the remaining part of my life, j • uoru ts used to adminMter potions to horses 
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by no means be suspected, by what l Lave said, to 
traduce in general the body of fox-hunters ; for 
whilst I look upon a reasonable creature full speed 
after a pack of dogs by way of pleasure, and not of 
business, l shall always make honourable mention 
of it 

“ But the most irksome conversation of all otheis 
I have met with in the neighbourhood, has been 
among two or three of your travellers who have over¬ 
looked men and manners, and have passed through 
France and Italy with the same observation that the 
earners and stage-coachmen do through Great Bii- 
tain ; that is, their stops and stages have been re¬ 
gulated according to the liquor they have met with 
in-dheir passage. They indeed remember the names 
of abundauce of places, with the particular fineries 
of certain churches; but their distinguishing mark 
isa certain prettiness of foreign languages, the mean¬ 
ing of which they could have belter expressed in 
their own. The entertainment of these fine observers 
Shakspenre lias described to consist 

- In talking of the Alps ami Apennines, 

The Pyrenean, and the in er Pu : 

and then concludes wilh a sigh, 

■ Now tins is worshipful society ? 

" I would not be thought in all this to hate such 
honest creatures as dugs; 1 am only unhappy that I 
cannot partake m their diversions. But I love them 
so well, as dogs, that I often go with my pockets 
stuffed with broad to dispense my favours, or make 
my way through them at neighbours’ houses. There 
is it. particular a young hound of great expectation, 
vivacity, and enterprise, that attends my flights 
wherever he spies me. This creature observes my 
countenance, and behaves himself accordingly. Hi* 
ninth, bis frolic, and joy, upon the sight of me, lias 
been observed, and I have been gravely dcsned not 
to enroutage him so much, foi it spoils bis parts; 
but I think he shows them sufficiently in the several 
Imundings, friskuigs, and scout mgs, when he makes 
Ins court to me ; hut I foresee ill a little time he and 
I must keep company with one another only, foi we 
are fit for no other in these parts. Having informed 
jou how I do pass my time in the country where l 
am, I must proceed to tell you how I would pass it, 
had I such a fortune as would put me above the ob¬ 
servance of ceremony and custom. 

“ My scheme of a country life, then, should he as 
follows. As I am happy in three or four vei v agree 
able friends, these I would constantly have with me; 
and the freedom vve took wilh one another at school 
and the university, we would maintain and exert 
upon all occasions with great courage. There 
should be certain hours of the day to lie employed 
in reading, during which time it should he impossi¬ 
ble for any one of us to enter the other’s chamber,, 
unless by storm. After this we would communi¬ 
cate the trash or treasure wo had met with, with our 
own reflections upon the matter; tho justness of 
which we would controvert with good-humoured 
warmth, and never spare one another out of that 
complaisant spirit of conversation, which makes 
others affirm and deny the same matter in a quarter 
of an hour. If any of the neighbouring gentlemen, 
not of our turn, should take it in their heads to vi¬ 
sit me, I should look upon these persons in the same 
degree enemies to my particular state of happiness, 
as ever the French were to that of the public, and 
l would he at an annual expense in spies to observo 
their motions. Whenever I should be surprised with 
a visit as I hate drinking, I would be brisk in swill¬ 


ing bumpers, upon this maxim, that it is better tp 
trouble others with my impertinence, than to be t" 
bled myself With theirs. The necessity of an %- 
hrmaiy makes me resolve to fall into that project; 
and as wc should he hut five, the terrors of an invo¬ 
luntary separation, which our number cannot so well 
admit of, would make us exert ourselves in opposi¬ 
tion to all the particulars mentioned in your institu¬ 
tion of that equitable confinement. This my way of 
life I know would subject me to the imputation of a 
moinse, covetous, and singular fellow. These 4nd ail 
other hard words, with all manner of insipid jests, 
and all other reproach, would bo matter of mirth to 
me and my friends • besides, I would destroy the 
application of the epithets morose and covetous, hy 
aycaily relief of my undeservedly necessitous neigh¬ 
bours, and by treating my friends and domestic, 
with a humanity that should express the obligation 
to lie rather on uiy side ; and as for the word sin¬ 
gular, I was always of opinion every man must he 
so, to he vihat one would desire him. 

“ Your very humble Servant, J. R.”* 

“ Mr. SPECTATOR, 

“ Allot t two yeais ago I was called upon hy the 
younger part of a country family, hy niv mother’s 
side related to me, to visit Mr. Campbell f the dumb 
man; for they told me that that was chiefly what 
brought them to town, having heaid wondeis of him 
in Essex. I, who always wanted faith in matters 
of this kind, was not easily prevailed on to go; but, 
lest they should take it ill, l went with them; when, 
to my surprise, Mr. Campbell related all their past 
life; in short, had lie not been prevented, such a 
discovery would have come out as would have ruined 
the next design of their coming to town, viz. buying 

wedding-clothes. Our names-though he ncvci 

heard of ub before - -and vve endeavouied to con¬ 
ceal-were as familiar to him as to ourselves. To 

be sure, Mr. Spectator, he is a veiy learned and 
wise man. Being impatient to know my lot tune, 
having paid my respects in a family Jacobus, ho 
told me (after Ins manner) among several other 
things, that in a year and mue months I should fall 
ill of a new fever, be given over by my physicians, 
but should with much difficulty recover; that, the 
first time I took the air afterward, I should he ad¬ 
dressed to by a young gentleman of a plentiful for- 
tune, good sense, and a generous spirit. Mr. Specta¬ 
tor, he is the purest man in the world, tor all he said 
is come to pass, and I am the happiest she in Kent. 
I have been in quest of Mr. Campbell these three 
mouths, and cannot find him out. Now, heating 
you are a dumb man loo, 1 thought you might cor¬ 
respond, and he able to tell me something ; for I 
think mvself highly obliged to make his fortune, as 
he has mine. It is very possible your worship, who 
has spies all over this town, can inform me now to 

» This letter was probably written by Steel’s rellaw-colle- 
mim amt friend, the Rev. Mr. Richard Parker. 1 ins accom¬ 
plished scholar was for many years vicsr or Eroblcton, tn 
Northumberland, a living 1,1 the Merlin-college, vvnere 

he and Steele lived in the most cordial familiarity Not relish 
ing the rural spouts of Bamboroughshtre, he declined the inter- 
chance of visits with most of the hospitable gentlemen to lus 
neighbouihood: who, invigorated by their diversions, indulged 
in copious meals, and were apt to be vociferous in their mirth, 
l and over-importunate with their guests, to join In their convi 
viality. 

t Duncan Campbell announced himself to the public as i 
Scotch highlander, gtfted wilh the »ecoud-slght. Ho wm, or 
pretenued to he, deaf and dumb, and succeeded In making 
a fortune to himself by practising for some yean-on the crodu 
lity of the vulgar In the lgnominiou* chapter of a fortune* 
teller. 
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spnd to him. If 5011 can, I beseech you be as speedy 
as possible, and you Mill highly oblige 

“ Your constant Reader and Admirer, 

“ DlLCIUHLEA TllANKLEY.” 

Ordered, That the inspectoi I employ about won¬ 
ders impute at the Golden-Lion, opposite to the 
Half-Moon tavern in Diury-lane, into the meiit of 
this silent sage, and ropoit according!} —T. 
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-Qua res line neque consilium, neque modum 

Hubei ulluii), eum coiisilio regerc non i»oU's 

Tkr Kun iu t. 1 sc 1. 

’Hie tiling that in Itself 1ms neither measure nor consideration. 

counsel cannot lulo 

It is an old observation, which has been made of 
politicians who would iother ingratiate themselves 
with thoil soveieign, than promote his real seiviee, 
that the} accommodate their counsels to his inclina¬ 
tions, and advise him to such actions only as lim heait 
is natuially set upon. 1 'lie pnvy-counciilor of one in 
love must observe the, same conduct, unless lie would 
foifcit the fiieiidslnp of the person who desires his 
advice. I have known several odd cases of this na¬ 
ture. Hipparchus was going to marry « common 
woman; but being resolved to do nothing without 
the advice ot lus friend Philander, he consulted him 
upon the occasion. Philander told him his mind 
freely, and represented' Ins mistress to him in such 
strong colours, that the next morning he received a 
challenge for his pains, and bclorc Iwelvo o’clock 
was run through the body by the man who had asked 
his advice. Celia was more prudent on the like 
occasion. She desiied Leonilla to give her opinion 
freely upon the young fellow who made Ins ad- 
diesses to her. I.comllu, to oblige her, told her with 
greAt frankness, that she looked upon him as one of 

the most woithlcss--Celia, foieseeing what a cha 

ratter she was to expect, hogged her not to go on, 
for that she had been privately married to him 
above a tortmght. The tiuth of it is, a woman sel¬ 
dom asks advice befoic she lias bought her wedding 
clothes. When she has made her own choice, fur 
foi ill’s sake, she sends a conyi' rfV/uo to hei fi lends. 

If we look into the scciet spiings and motives 
that sit people at work on these occasions, and 
put them upon asking advice which they never 
intend to take; I look upon it to be none of the 
least, that they are incapable of keeping a secret 
which is so veiy pleasing to them. A girl longs to 
tell her confidante, that she. hopes to be married in 
a little time; and, m order to talk of the pretty 
fellow that dwells so much in her thoughts, asks her 
very gravely vvliat she would advise her to do in a 
case of so much difficulty. Why else should Me¬ 
lissa. who had not a thousand pounds in the world, 
go into every quarter of the town to ask her ac¬ 
quaintance, whether they would advise her to take 
Tom Townly, that made his addresses to her with 
an estate of five thousand a year ? It is very plea¬ 
sant, on this occasion, to hear the lady piopose her 
doubts; and to see the pains she is at f * get over 
them. • 

I must not here omit a practice that Is in use 
among the vainer part of our own sex, who will 
often ask a friend’s advice in relation to a fortune 
whom they are never like to come at. Will lli^iey- 
comb, who is now ou the verge of threescore, took 
me aside not long since, and asked me in his most 
serious look, whether I would advise him to marry 


my Lady Belly Single, who, by the way, has one 
of the greatest fui tunes about towm I staied hint 
full m the face upon so strange a question; upon 
which he immediately gave me an inventory of her 
jewels and estate, adding that he was icsolved to do 
nothing in a matter of such consequence without my 
approbation, binding he would have an answer, 
I told him it he could got (lie lady-'* Consent ho had 
mine. This is aboyt the tenth match which, to my 
knowledge. Will has consulted Ins fuends upon, 
without ever opening his mind to the p<nly herself. 

I have been engaged in this subject by the follow¬ 
ing letter, which conics to me trom some notable 
young female sciibe, who, by the coutenls of it, 
seems to nave earned matteis so far, that she is 
ripe for asking advice; hut as I would not lose 
her good-will, uoi forfeit the leputatioii which l 
have with her foi wisdom, I shall only communicate 
! the lei lei to the public, without returning any an- 
| swer to it. 

j “Jin. .Spectator, 

“ Now, Sir, the thing is this ; Mr. Shapely is the 
prettiest gentleman about town. He is very tall, 
but not too tall ncithei. He dances like an angei. 
Ills mouth is made 1 do not know how, but it is the 
piottiost that I ever saw in my life, lie is always 
laughing, for he has an infinite deal of wit. If you 
did but seehow lie lolls his stockings 1 Hohasa thou 
sand pretty fancies, and I am sure, if you saw Inin, 
you would like him. lie is a very good scholar, and 
can talk Latin as fast as English I wish you could 
but sco him dance. Now you must understand poor 
(Mi Shapely has no estate, but how can he help 
] that, you know ? And yot my fi lends urc> so uii- 
reasonable as to be always teasing me about him, 

! because he has no estate ; but I am sure he has tbaL 
thut is better than an estate ; for ho is a good na- 
I lured, ingenious, modest, civil, tall, well-hied, liand- 
' some limn ; and 1 am obliged to him fur ills civili¬ 
ties ever since I saw hum I forgot to till youthathe 
has blai k eyps, and looks upon me now aud then as 
if he had tears in them And y et my fi lends aie souu- 
leasonalde, that they would have me be uncivil to 
him. 1 have a good portion which they cannot hin¬ 
der me of, and I shall he fourteen on the 217th day 
of August next, anil am therefore willing to settle ,m 
tlie world as soon as I can, and so is Mr. Shapely 
But eveiy body I advise with hero >s poor Mr. 
Shapely's enemy. I desire therefore you will givo 
uie ynen advice, for 1 know you arc a wise man; 
and if you advise me well, 1 am resolved to follow it. 
1 hcailily wish you could sen him dance; and any 
“ Sir, your most humble Servant, B. D. 

0. “ He loves your Spectators mightily.” 
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-Luenlus onto — I-Iv .i Ar» Poet •!! 

Method gives light. 


Among my daily papers which I bestow on the 
public, there are some which arc written with regu¬ 
larity and method, and others that run out into the 
wildness of those compositions which go by the name 
of essays. As lor the first, I have the whole scheme 
of the discourse in my mind before 1 sot pen to 
paper. In the other kind of writing, it is sufficient 
that 1 have several thoughts on a subject, without 
troubling myself to range them in such order, that 
they may seem to grow out of one another, anil be 
disposed under the proper heads. Seneca and Mou- 

2 N 
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taignc arc patterns for writing in this last kind, as 
Tullyand Aristotle excel in the other. When 1 read 
an author of genius who writes without method, I 
fancy myself in a wood that abounds with a gieat 
many noble objects, rising among one another in the 
greatest confusion and disorder. When I read a 
methodical discourse, 1 am in a regular plantation, 
and can place myself in its several centres, so as to 
take a view of all the lines and walks that are struck 
fiorn them. You may ramble in the one a whole 
day together, and every moment discover something 
or other that is new to you; but when you have 
done, you will have but a confused impel feet notion 
of the place: in the other your eye commands the 
whole prospect, and gives you such an idea of it as 
is not easily worn out of the memory. 

Irregularity and want of method are only support¬ 
able in men of great learning or genius, who are often 
ton full to be exact, and therefore choose to throw 
down their pearls in heaps before the leader, rather 
than bo at the pains of stringing them. 

Method is of advantage to a work, both m respect 
to (he writer and the render. In regard to the first, 
it is a great help to his invention. When a man has 
planned his discourse, he finds u gieat many thoughts 
using out of every head, that do not otlei themselves 
upon the general survey of a subject. His thoughts 
are at the same time more intelligible, and better 
discover their dnlt and meaning, when they arc 
placed in their proper lights and follow one another 
m a regulai series, than when they are thrown to¬ 
gether without outer and connexion. There is al¬ 
ways an obscurity in confusion ; and the same sen¬ 
tence that would have enlightened the reader m one 
part of a discourse, perplexes him in another Far 
the same leason, likewise, every thought in a me-’ 
thoriical discourse shows itself in its greatest beauty, 
as the several figures in a piece of painting receive 
new grace fiom their disposition in the picture. The 
advantages of a reader from a methodical discourse 
are correspondent with those of the writer. He com¬ 
prehends every thing easily, takes it in with plea¬ 
sure, and retains it long. 

Method is not less requisite in ordinary conversa¬ 
tion than in writing, provided a man would talk to 
make himself understood. I who hear a thousand 
coffee-house debates every day, am very sensible of 
this want of method in the thoughts of my honest 
countrymen. There is not one dispute in ten which 
is managed in those schools of politics, where, after 
the three first sentences, the question is not entirely 
lost. Our disputants put me m inind of the scuttle- 
fish, that vvhen ho is unable to extricate himself, 
blackens all the water about him until he becomes 
invisible. The man who does not know how to me¬ 
thodise his thoughts, has always, to borrow a phrase 
from the Dispensary, “a barren superfluity of words;” 
the fruit is lost amidst the exuberance of leaves. 

Tom Puzzle is one of the most eminent unmetho¬ 
dical disputants of any that has fallen under my ob¬ 
servation. Tom has read enough to make him very 
impertinent • his knowledge is feofficient to raise 
doubts, but not to clear them. It is pity that he 
has so much learning, or that he has not a great deal 
more. With these qualifications, Tom sets up for a 
freethinker, finds a great many things to blame, in 
the constitution of Ins country, and gives shrewd in¬ 
timations that he does not believe another world. In 
short, Puzzle is an atheist as much as his parts will 
give him leave. lie has got about half a dozen 
common-place topics, into which he never fails to 
turn the conversation, whatever was the occasion of 


it. Though the matter iu debate be about Douay or 
Denain, it is ten to one but half his discourse runs 
upon the unreasonableness of bigotry and priest- 
eratt. This makes Mr. Puzzle the admiration of all 
those who have less sense than himself, and the con¬ 
tempt of all those who have more. There is none in 
town whom Tom dreads so much as my friend Will 
Dry. Will, who is acquainted with Tom’s logic, 
when he finds him running off the question, cuts him 
short with a “ What then ? We allow allfhis to be 
true; but what is it to our present purpose?” 1 
have known Tom eloquent half an houi together, and 
triumphing, as he thought, in the superiority of the 
argument, when he has been nonplussed on a sudden 
by Mr. Dry’s desiring him to tell the company what 
it was that he endeavoured to prove. In shin t, l)iy 
is a man ot a clear methodical head, but tow words, 
and gains the same advantages over Puzzle, that a 
small body of regular troops would gam over a num¬ 
berless undisciplined militia. 
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-An me luiht uni ah'. l>a 

lusauia 7 Autlirp, et vulcoi pius 
Kiraru perluros, am.vwc 
Quo* »*t aqua* submit pi aura.' —Hor 3 Oil iv 5. 

-Docs airy fancy cheat 

M) mind well pleas'll with llic deceit? 

I seem lo hear, I acorn to move. 

And wander through tho happy grove, 

\\ here smooth spring 1 - flow, ami nrnini ring breezo 
Wantons through tiro wining trees—C kkb.hi 

“ Sin, 

“ Uavino lately read your essay on The Plea¬ 
sures ol tho Imagination, I was so taken with yum 
thoughts upon some of our English gaulens, that 1 
cannot forbear tumbling you with a lettei upoiUhat 
subject. I am one, you must know, who am lonki d 
upon as a humourist 111 gardening. I have seici.il 
acres about my house, which I call my gaiden, and 
which a skilful gaidener would not know what to 
call. It is a confusion of kitchen and parterre, or¬ 
chard and flower-garden, which lie so mist ami inter¬ 
woven with one another, that if a foreigner who had 
seen nothing of our country, should be conveyed into 
my garden at his first landing, he would look upon 
it as a natural wilderness, and one of the unculti¬ 
vated parts of our country. My flowers glow up m 
several parts of the gaiden in the greatest lunm- 
ancy and profusion. I am so far from being lonil ot 
any particular one, by reason of its rarity, that if I 
meet with any one in a held which pleases me, I 
give it a place m my garden. By this means, when 
a stranger walks with me, he is surprised to see se¬ 
veral large spots of ground covered with ten thou¬ 
sand different colours, and has often siuglcd out 
flowers that he might have met with under a com¬ 
mon hedge, in a field, or in a meadow, as some of 
the greatest beauties of the place. The only method 
I observe in this particular, is to range in the same 
quarter the products of the same season, that they 
may make their appearance together, and compose 
a picfiire of the greatest variety. There is the same 
iiiegmarity in my plantations, which run into as 
great a wilderness as their natures will permit. I 
take in none that do not naturally rejoice in the soil; 
and am pleased, when I am walking in n labyrinth 
of Ay own raising, not to know whether the next 
tree 1 shall meet with is an apple or an oak, an elm 
or a pear-tree. My kitchen has likewise its parti¬ 
cular quarters assigned it; for besides the wholesome 
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luxury Which that place abounds with, 1 have always 
thought a kitchen-garden a more pleasant sight than 
tho finest ornngerj’, or artificial green-house. I 
love to see every thing in its perfection; and am 
mere pleased to survey my rows of colcworts and 
cabbages, with a tbousaud nameless pot-herbs, 
springing up in their full fragrancy anil verdure, 
than to seu the tender plants of foreign countries 
kept alive by artificial heats, or withering in an air 
and soil that are not adapted to them, I must not 
omit, that there is a fountain rising in the upper part 
of my gaiden, which forms a little wandering rill, 
and administers to the ploasure as well as the plenty 
of the place. I have so conducted it, that it visits 
most of my plantations . and have taken particular 
care to let it run in the same manner as it would do 
in an open field, so that it generally passes through 
banks of violets and pnmroses, plats of willow, or 
othei plants, that seem to be of its own producing. 

There is another circumstance in which I am very 
paiticular, 01 , us my neighbours call me, very whim¬ 
sical. as my garden invites into it all the birds of 
the country, by offering them the convemency of 
spungs and shades, solitude and shelter, Ido not 
suffer any one to destroy their nests in the spring, 

. or drive them from their usual haunts in fruit time; 
l value my garden more for being lull of blackbirds 
than chernes, and veiy 1 ’ranUv give them fiuit for 
i their songs. By this means, I have always the mu- 
j sic of the season m its .perfection, and am highly de¬ 
lighted to see the jay or the thrush hopping about 
j my walks, and shooting before my eye across the se- 
! ver.il little glades and alleys that I pass through, I 
I think there are as many kinds of gardening ns of 
poetry • your makers of parteires auu tlovvei-gardens 
are epigrammatists and sonneteers in this ait; con¬ 
trivers of bowers and giottos, ticillages and cascades, 
aic romance writers. Wise and London arc our 
heroic poets; and if, as a critic, I may single out [ I have befoic mentioned to you, docs not afford a 
1 any passage of their works to commend, I shall take ' single leaf for their shelter 
notice of that part in the upper garden at Kensing- | “ You must know, Sir, that I look upon the plca- 

; ton, which wus at first nothing but a giuvel-pit. It | suie which we take in a garden as one of the most 
must have been a fine genius for gardening that I innocent delights in human life. A gaiden was tho 
could have thought of forming such an unsightly j habitation of our first parents before tho fall. It is 
hollow into so beautiful an area, and to have hit the I naturally apt to fill the mind with calmness and trail- 
eye with so uncommon and agreeable a scene as | iiuillity, and to lay all its turbulent passions at rest, 
that which it is now wrought into. To give this par- It gives us a great insight into the connivances anti 


the verdure of an evergreen comparable to that which 
shoots out annually, and clothes our trees in the sum¬ 
mer season. But l have often wondered that tlioso 
who are like myself, and love to live in gardens, 
have never thought of contriving a winter garden, 
which should consist of such trees only as never cast 
their leaves. We have very often little snatches of 
sunshiue and fair weather in the most uncomfortable 
parts of the year, and have frequently several days 
in November and January that aie as ugrecable ns 
any in the finest months. At such tunes, therefore, 
I flunk there could not be a greater pleasure than to 
walk in such a winter gaiden as I have proposed. 
In the summer season the whole country blooms, aud 
is a kind of gulden ; for which reason we are not so 
sensible of those beauties that at tins time may bo 
every where met with; but when nature is in her de¬ 
solation, and presents us with nothing but bleak and 
barren prospects, there is something unspeakably 
cheerful in a spot of ground which is covered with 
trees that smile amidst all the rigours of winter, and 
give ns a view of the most gay season in the midst 
of that which is the most dead and melancholy. I 
have so far indulged myself ill this thought, that 1 
! have set opart a whole acie of ground for the execu¬ 
tion of it. The walls are covered with ivy instead of 
vines The lam el, the horn-beam, und the holly, 
with many other trees and plants of the same nature, 
grow so thick in it, that you cannot imagine a mom 
lively Scene. The glowing redness of tho berries, 
with winch they are hung at this tune, vies with the 
vcidme of their leaves, and is apt, to inspire the 
heart of the beholder with that vernal delight which 
you have someuheic taken notice of in your former 
papeis. It is veiy pleasant, at the same time, to see 
the several kiuds of buds rctinug into tins little 
green spot, and enjoying themselves among the 
biamhesand foliage, when my great gaiden, whieh 


ticular spot of ground the greater effect, they have 
made a veiy pleasing contrast; for, as on one side 
of the walk you see this hollow basin, with its seve- 
tal little plantations, lying so conveniently under the 
eve of the beholder, on the other side of it there ap¬ 
peals a seeming mount, made up of trees, rising ono 
higher than another, in proportion as they approach 
the ccntie. A spectator, who has not heard this ac¬ 
count of it, would think this circular mount was not 
only a real one, but that it bad beeu actually scooped 
out of that, hollow space which I have before men¬ 
tioned. I never yet met with any cue, who has 
walked in this garden, who was not struck with that 
part of it which I have here mentioned. As for my¬ 
self, you will find, by the account which I have al- 
jeady given you, that my compositions in gardening 
are altogether after tho Pindaric manner, and run 
into the beautiful wildness of uature, without affect¬ 
ing the nicer elegances of art. What I am now 
going to mention, will perhaps deserve your atten¬ 
tion more than uny thing I have yet said. I find 
that, in the discourse which I spoke of at the begin¬ 
ning of my letter, you are against filling nn En¬ 
glish garden with evergreens; and indeed I am so 
ar of your opinion, that l can by no means think 


wisdom of Providence, and suggests innumerable 
subjects for meditation. I cannot but think the very 
complacency and satisfaction which a man takes in 
these woiks of nature to be a laudable, if not a vir¬ 
tuous habit of jmud. For all which reasons, I hope 
you will pardon the length of my present letter. 

C. “ I am, Sir,” &c. 
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* ——tlaus, 

Quern penes arbitrium est, et jus, el norma- 

Him Ars Poet. V Til 

Fashion, sole arbitressot dress. 

“ Mr. Spectator,* 

“ It happened lately that a friend of mine, who 
had many things to buy for his family, would oblige 
me to walk with him to the shops. Ho was very 
nice in his way, and fond of having every thing 
shown; which at first made me very uneasy ; hut as 
his humour still continued, the things which I had 
been staring at along with him began to fill my head, 
and led rue into a set of amusing thoughts concern¬ 
ing them. 

“ I fancied it must be very surprising to any one 
who enters into a detail of fashions to consider how 

2 N 2 
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f.u the vainly of mankind has laid itself out m dress, 
what a prodigious number of people it maintains, 
and ivhat a circulation of money it occasions. Pro. 
vnlciicein this case makes use of the folly which Me 
will not give up, and it becomes instrumental to the 
suppoit of those who are willing to labour. Hence 
it is that fringe-makers, laccmeu, tire-women, and 
a number of other tiades, which would ho usoh'38 m 
a simple state of natuie, draw their subsistence; 
though it is seldom seen that such as these aie e\- 
tiemely rich, because their onginal fault being 
founded upon vanity, keeps them poor by the light 
inconstancy of its nature. The vaiiablcnesa ot 
fashion turns the stieam of business, which Huns 
from it, now into one channel, and anon into an¬ 
other; sothat ditfeieut sets of people sink ui flourish 
ill their torus by it. 

“ From the shops we retired to the tavern, wheic 
I found my friend express so much satisfaction for 
the baigains he had made, that tin moral reflections 
(i« I had told them) might have passed for aicproof; 
so I those rather to fall iu with him, and let the dis¬ 
course run upon the use of fashions 

"Here we remembered how much man is gnvci ned 
by his senses, how livelily he is struck by the objects 
which appear to him in an agreeable luamiel, how- 
much clothes contiiliutc to make us agiecabhv ob¬ 
jects, and how much we owe it to out selves that we 
should appear so. 

“ We considered man ns belonging to societies; 
societies as formed of diffcicilt ranks, and different 
ranks distinguished by habits, that all pioper duty 
or respect might attend their appearance. 

" We took notice of several advantages which 
are met with in the occurrences of conversation ; 
how the bashful man has been sometimes so raised, 
vs to expie,ss himself with an air of fierdom, when 
be imagines that his habit introduces him to com¬ 
pany with a becoming manner ; and again, how a 
fool in flue clothes shall be suddenly heaid with 
I attention, till he has betiayed himself; whereas a 
man of sense, appearing with a dross of negligence, 
shall be hut coldly icceived till he be pioved by 
time, and established in a character. Such things 
as these we could recollect to have happened to our 
i own knowledge so very often, that we concluded 
the uuthor had Ins reasons, who advises his son to 
go in dress rathei above his foitune than under it. 
i “ At la-t the subject seemed so considerable, that 
| it was pioposed to have a repository built for 
fashions, as time are chambers for medals and 
I other rarities. The building may be shaped as 
that which stands among the pyramids m the form 
ot a woman's head. This may be raised upon pillars, 

, whose ornaments bhall bear a just udatiou to the 
| design. Thus there may be an imitation of fringe 
j caived in the base, a soit of appearance of lace ifi 
! the frieze, and a representation of curling locks, 

J with bows of ribands sloping over them, may fill up 
i the woik of the cornice. The iuside may be di- 
I vi.Jed into two apartments flppropi iated to each sex. 
j The apartments may he tilled with shelves, on which 
boxes are to stand as regularly as books in a library, 
j These are to have folding-doors, which beingopened, 
j you are to behold a baby dressed out in some fashiou 
! which has flourished, and standing upon a pedestal, 
where the time of its reign is marked down. For 
its iuitbor regulation let it be ordered, that eveiy 
i outi w ho invents a fashion shall bring in bis box, 

I whose front he may at pleasure have either worked 
! or painted with some immous or gay device, thal, 

I like buuhi with glided leaves and covers, it may the 


sooner draw the eyes of the beholders. And to the 
end that these may be preserved with all due care, 
lei there be a kocpei appointed, who shall he a gen- 
' [Ionian qualified with a competent knowledge in 
clothes, so that by this means the place will bo a 
: comtoitable support for some beau who has spent 
Ins estate in dressing. 

“ The reasons offered, by which we expected to 
gam the approbation of the public, were as foyows — 

‘‘ l’uat. That every one who is considerable 
enough tube a mode, or Las any imperfection of na¬ 
tuie or chance, winch it is possible to hide by the 
advantage of clothes, may, by coming to this rcposi- 
tuiy, be furnished heisclf, and furnish all, who arc 
under the same misfortune, with the most agreeable 
manner of concealing it. and that on the other 
side, every one who has any beauty m fateoi shape, 
may also he furnished with the must agioeal.de 
manner of showing it. 

“ Secondly, That whereas some of our young 
gentlemen who tiavel, give us gieat icason to sus¬ 
pect that they only go abioad to make or improve a 
fancy ten dress, a project of this natuie may he ,t 
means to keep them at home; which is m etlecttho 
keeping ol so much money iu the kingdom. And 
peihaps the balance of fashion in Euinpe, which 
now leans upon the side of Fiance, may be so al¬ 
tered for the future, thut it may become as common 
with F'renchnicu to come to England tor their 
finishing stioke of breeding,,is it has been for Flu- 
glishmen to go to France for it, 

“ Thirdly, Whcioas several great selmlais, who 
might have been otherwise uselul to the vvoild, have 
spent their tune in studying to describe the dieEscs 
ot the ancients from dark hints, which they are lam 
to inteipret and support with much learning; it 
wdltroin henceforth happen that they shall he freed 
from the tiouble, and the world from these useless 
volumes. This project will be a legistry, to which 
postenty may have ictouise, for the dealing such 
obscuie passages as tend that way in authois; and 
thcroloie we shall notfoi the future submit ourselves 
to the learning of etymology, which might peisuade 
the age to come that the taitlungale was worn tor 
cheapness, or the furbelow for waimth. 

“ Fouithly, Whereas they, who are old themselves, 
have often a way of railing at the extiavuganoe of 
youth, and the whole age in which then children 
live ; it is hoped that this ill humour will be much 
suppressed, when we can have recouise to the 
fashions of their tunes, piodueo them in om vindi¬ 
cation, and be able to show that it might have been 
as expensive in Queen Elizabeth’s time only to wash 
and rpnll a ruff, ns it is now to buy ciavats or ucok- 
handkerehiefs. 

“ We desiie also to liavo it taken notice of, that 
because we would show a paiticular respect to 
foreigners, which may induce them to perfect their 
breeding hero in a knowledge which is very proper 
for pretty gentlemen, we have conceived the motto 
for the house in the learned language. There is to 
be a picture over the door, with a looking-glass and 
a dressing-chair in the middle of it; then on one 
side are to be seen, one above another, patch-boxes, 
pincusfiious, aucF little bottles; on the other, pow¬ 
der-bags, puffs, combs, and brushes; beyond these, 
swords with lino knots, whose points are hidden, 
and fans almost closed, with the handles dovvnwaids, 
are b> staud out interchangeably from the sides, 
until they meet at the top, and form a semiurcb 
over the rest of the figures; beneath all, the wil¬ 
ting is to run in this pretty sounding manner ■— 
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[ Allege, U qnotquot Hunt, Veneres, Connie, C'upiilines 
Kn votui iidsiim in prr.iiiptu 

FUU'H, VlllCUl.l, SJIK’Ulil, 

Hioc uligite, simnte, rogitc 
All ye Veim-es, (.races, mid Cupids atteud • 

See piep.ued to your hands, 
lMitv torihos, itnd timidx: 

Your weapons hero clim-e, and jour empire extend 

“ 1 am, Sir, your most humble Servant, 

A. B. 

The proposal of my coi lespondent I cannot but 
look upon as an ingenious method of placing per¬ 
sons (whose parts make them ambitious to exert 
themselves in fuvolous things) in a rank by llicin- 
sclver. In older to this, I would propose that them 
be a boaid of dnci'tms of the fashionable society; 
and, because it is a matter of too much weight lot 
a private man to determine alone, I should be highly 
obliged to my eoriespondent if they would give in 
lists of poisons cjualifitd fortius tiu-t If the chief 
coffee-houses, the conversations of which places am 
earned on by persons, < u< h of whom has his little 
number of followers and admitcis, would name fiom 
among tin involves (wo or thiee to be nisei ted, they 
should be put up with great faithluhicsS. Old beany 
me to be icpiosented in the fust place, but as that 
sect, with relation to dress, is almost extimt. it will, 
1 fear, be absolutely necessary to lake m all tmie- 
scivci-, pioperly so deemed; that is, such as, with¬ 
out an) iruiviition of conscience, or view of in¬ 
terest, change with the vcoilil, and (hat merely fiorn 
a tenor of being out of fashion. Such also, who 
fiom facility of temper, and two much obsequious¬ 
ness. are vn lous against their will, and follow leadcis 
whom they do not appiove, for want of courage to 
go then own way, aie capable persons for this su- 
! pm intendency Those who aie loath to grow old, 

| or would do any tiling oontiaiy to the couisc and 
' older oi tlnugs, out of fondness to be m fashion, 
i arc proper candidates. To conclude, those who are 
in fashion without apparent meiil, must he sup¬ 
posed to have latent qualities, which would appeal 
in a post of direction ; and tbeiufoie aie to lie ic- 
gaided in foiining these lists. Any, who shall lie 
pleased according to these, or what fuithei qualifi¬ 
cations may occur to lum-elf, to send a list, is de¬ 
sired to do it within fmutcen days after this date. 

N.B. The place of the physician to this society, 
according to the last-mentioned qualification, is 
alicady engaged. 

T. ' __ 
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-1).ire jura mantis.—How Acs Poet 398 

'1 u regulate (tie niatumoiiial life 

Many are the epistles i eveiy day receive from 
husbands who complain of vanity, pnde, hut, above 
all, lll-natuie iu their wives. I cannot tel) how it 
is, but I tbmk I see ill all their letteis that the cause 
of their uneasiness is in themselves; and indeed I 
have hardly ever observed the married condition un¬ 
happy, but from want of judgment or temper in the 
ma . The tmlh is, we geneiully make love in a style 
au c with sentiments vciy unfit tor ordinal y life : they 
aie half Mie.vtrieal, half nmianiic. By tbu means, 
we raise .air imaginations to whut is not to bo ex¬ 
pected in human Life; and because we did not be¬ 
forehand think of the creature we are enamoured 
of, as subject todishumour, age, sickness, impatience, 
or sullenness, but altogether considered her as the 
object of joy ; human nature itself is often imputed 
to her ns her paittculai impelfection, or defect. 
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I take it to be a rule, proper to be observed in u() 
occuirences of life, but more especially in tbe do¬ 
mestic, in matrimonial pait of it, to [deserve always 
a disposition to be pleased. This cannot be sup- 
poited but by consiilciing things in their right light, 
and as Nature has formed them, and net as our own 
fancies or appetites would have them. lie then who 
took a young lady to his bed, with no other consi¬ 
deration than the RKpei taliou of scenes of dalliani e, 
and thought of her (as J said before) only ns she vrns 
to adininistei to the giatification of desire; as that i 
desire flags, will, without her fault, think lie t chainis 
and her merit, abatid from hence must follow in- ! 
difference, dislike, peevishness, and lage. But the j 
mull who bungs his reason to support h>s passion, 
and beholds what he loves, as liable to all the cala¬ 
mities of human life both in body and mind, and 
even at the best whut must bring upon him new cares 
und new relations; such a lover, I say, will form 
lumsclf accordingly, and adapt his mind to tho lia- 
t me of his ciieumstances. This latter person will ho 
prepared to be a father, a friend, an advocate, a 
sti ward tin people yet unborn, and has proper affec¬ 
tions leady tor every incident m the marriage state. 
Suih a man < an licai the dies of children with pity 
instead of anger, and, when they mu over his head, 
lie is not disturbed at their noise, but is glad of 
their mnlh and health. Tom Tmsty has told me, 
that he thinks it doubles his attention to the most 
intricate affair lie is about, to bear his children, for 
whom all his < ares are applied, make a noise in tbe 
next room on the otliei side, Will Sparkish canDot 
put on his periwig, oi adjust Ins eravut at the glass, 
for the noise of those damned nurses mid squalling 
brats, anil then ends with a gallant, inflection upon 
Ihe comfort^ ol matrimony, runs nut of the hcaung. 
and duves to the chocolate-house. 

Ai cording as the husband lias disposed in himself, 
eveiy circumstance in Ins life is to give him torment 
orpleasuic. When the affection is well placed, and 
is suppoited bv the considerations of duty;, honour, 
and lilend,dnp, which aie in the highest degree en¬ 
gaged in tins alliance, there can nothing rise in the 
common couise of life, oi from the blows or favours 
of fortune, m which a man will not lind matters of 
some delight unknown to a single condition. 

He that siuceicly loves his wile and family, and 
studies to improve that affection in himself, conceives 
pleasure from the most indifferent things , wbilo the 
married man, who has not bid adieu to the fashions 
and false gallantries of the town, is perplexed with 
every thing around him. In both these eases men 
cannot, indeed, make a sillier figure, than m repeat¬ 
ing such pleasure s and pains to the rest of the world : 
hut l speak of them uuly, as they sit upon those who 
are involved in them. As I visit all suits of pcopli, 

•I cannot indeed but smile, when the good lady tells 
her husband what extiaordmaiy (lungs the child 
spoke since ho went out. No longer than yesteiday 
I was prevailed with to go home with a lond hus¬ 
band; and his wife tuld hun, that his soil, of his own 
head, when the clock in the parlour struck two, said 
papa would come home to dinner presently. While 
the father has him iu a rapture m his arms, and u 
drowning him with kisses, the wile tells me he is but 
just four years old. Then they both struggle for 
him, and bring him up to me, and repeat his obser¬ 
vation of two o’clock. I was called upon, by looks 
upon the child, and then at me, to say something . 
and I told the father that this remark of the infant 
of his coming home, and joining the time with it, 
was a certain indication that he would be a great his- 
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toimu jml cbronologer. They are neither jf them married slate, with and without the affection suitable 
idols, yet received my compliment with great ac- to it, is the completest image of heaven and hell wo 
kumvledguient of my prescience. I fared very well are capable ot leceiving m this life.—T. 
at diiinei, and heard many other notable sayings of __ 


their heir, which would have given very little enter¬ 
tainment to one less turned to reflection than I was 
hut it was a pleasing speculation to lemark on the 
happiness of a life, in which things of no moment 
give ou avion of hope, sclt-satisl'actioii, and triumph. 
On the other hand, I have known an lll-natiued 
coxcomb, who has hardly improved in any thing but 
bulk, fur want of this disposition, silence the whole 
family as a set of silly women and clnlJicn, for re¬ 
counting things which were lcaliy above his own 
capacity. 

When [ say all this, I cannot deny but there arc 
pcrvcise jades that fall to men’s lots, with whom it 
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Rcsponsaro cupuiinibus, conlemncro bonorca 
Fortis, ot in seipsu totlis teres atquo rotumlun 

Hon 2 SatjfVii 85. 

JIo, Sir, is proof to grandeur, pride, or pelf, 

Anti, greuler still, ho s master of himself. 

Not lo and Iro, by foars and factious hurl’d, 

Put loose to all the interests of the world , 

And while the world turns round, entire and whole, 

He keeps the sacred tenor of Ins soul —Pitt 


i u ’»y. The other day, looking over those old manuscripts 

iVheu 1 say all this, I cannot deny but there are 0 f winch I have fnimorly given some account, and 
vcise jades that tall to men’s lots, with whom it which iclatc to the character of the mighty Phara- 


requires more than common piolieieney in philoso- moud of France, and the close friendship between 
phy to be able to live. When these are joined to bun and hj 8 friend Eucrate, 1 found among the let- 
men of waiin (.pints, without temper or learning, teis, which had been in the custody of the latter, an 
they are frequently collected with stupes; but one epistle from a countiy gentleman to Pharamond, 
of out famous lawyeis* is of opinion, that this ought whcicilihe excuses hmi6elf from coming to court, 
to be used spanngly ; as I remember, those arc Ins The gentleman, it seems, was contented with his eon- 
very winds ; but as it is proper to draw some spi- ditiou, had formerly been in the king’s service ; but 
ritual use out of all afflictions, I should rather re- at the writing the following letter had, from leisuie 
commend to those who are visited with women ol and reflection, ipntc another sense of things than that 
spmt, to form themselves for the world by patience whuh he had in the more active pait of his life, 
at home. Socrates, who is by .ill accounts the on- ,, , T) , , 

doubted head of the sect ot the hen-pecked, owned t 3 

and acknowledged that he owed gieat part of his “ DltEAn Sir, 

virtue to the excicise which his useful wife constantly “ 1 have from vour own hand (enclosed under the 
gave it. There are several good instructions may ! coverof Mr. Eucrate, of your majesty’s bed-chambci) 
be drawn from his wise answers to the people of less ! a letter which invites me to couit. I undeistand 
fortitude than himself on her subject. A friend, with this great honour to be done me more out of respect 
indignation, asked how so good a man could live with and inclination to me, rather than regard to your 
so violent acreatuie 5 lie observed to him, that own service; for which reason I beg leave to lay be- 
they who leant to keep a good seat on hoiscbaek, fore your majesty my reasons for declining to depart 
mount the least manageable they can get; and, when from home ; and will not doubt but as your motive 
they have mastered them, they are sure never to he in desiring my attendance was to make me a happier 
discomposed on the backs of steeds less restive. At man, when you think that will not he effected by my 
several tunes, to different persons, on the same sub- I remove, you will permit me to stay whine I am. 
ject he has said, “ My dear friend, you are beholden ! Those who have an ambition to appear in courts, 
to Xanlippc, that 1 bear so well your flying out m a . have either an opinion that their persons oi their ta- 
dispule.” To another, “ My hen clacks very much, i lenls are particularly formed fur the service or oma- 
but sho bungs me chickens. They that live in a ment of that place; or else are hurried by downright 
(lading street aie not disturbed at the passage of desue of gam, or wbat they call honoui, to take upon 
carts.” 1 would have, if possible, a wise man be themselves whatever the generosity of their master 
contented with his lot, even with a shrew; for, can give them opportunities to grasp at. But your 
though he cannot make her better, lie may, you see, goodness shall not be thus imposed upon by me: I 
make himself bcttei by her means. will therefore confess to you, that fiequent solitude, 

But, instead oi pursuing my design of displaying and Jong conversation with suih who know no arts 
conjugal love in its uatuiul beauties and attractions, which polish life, have made me the plainest crea- 
I am got into talcs to the disadvantage of that state lure m your dominions. Those less capacities of 
of lite. I must say, therefore, that l am verily per- moving with a good grace, bearing a ready affability 
suaded, that whatever is delighllul in human lile is to all around me, and acting with ease befoie many, 
to be enjoyed in greater perfection in the married have quite left me 1 am come to that, withiegaid 
than in the single condition. He that has this pas- to my person, that I consider it only as a machine I 
sio.i in perfection, in occasions of joy, can say to am obliged to take care of, in order to enjoy my soul 
himself, besides his own satisfaction, “ IIow happy , in its faculties with alacrity ; well remembering that 
will this make my wife and childien V Upon oc- this habitation of clay will in a few years be a meaner 
cuin uce3 of distress or danger, can comfort inrnself, piece of earth than any utensil about my house. 

“ But all this while my wile and children are sate.” When this is, as it really is, the most frequent icflec- 
There is something in it, that doubles satisfactions, ! tion I have, you will easily imagine how Well I should 
because others participate them ; and dispels ufflic- become ft diawiug-room ; add to this, what shall a 
turns bc< a use others are exempt from them. All who man without desires do about the generous Phara- 
are married without this relish ot their circumstance ! mond ? Monsieur Eucrate has hinted to me, that 
aie in either a tasteless indolence and negligente ' you have thoughts of distinguishing me with titles, 
whuli is haully to be attained, or else live in the ' As for myself, in the temper of my present mind, 
hourly icpetitmn of sharp answers, eager upbraid- appellations of honour would butembarrass discourse, 
mgs, and distracting reproaches. In a word, the and new behaviour towards me perplex me in every 

-- --——- habitude of life. I am also to acknowledge to you, 

• Uractou thatuiy children,of whom yourmajesty condescended 
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to inquire, arc all of them mean, both itt their per- school, where 1 learned Latin and Greek. The mis- 
80hj and genius. The estate my eldest son is heir fortunes of my family forced me up to town, wheiea 
to, is more than he can enjoy with a good grace. My profession of tho politer sort has protected me against 
self-love will not carry me so far as to impose upon infamy and want. 1 am now clerk to a lawyer, and, 
mankind the advancement of persons (merely for in times of vacancy and recess fiom business, have 
their being related to me) into high distinctions, made myself master of Italian .and French ; and 
who ought for their own sakes, as well as that of the though the progress I have made in my business has 
public, to affect obscurity. I wish my generous gained me reputation enough for one of my standing, 
prince, as it is in your power to give honours and yot my mind suggests to roe every day, that it is not 
offices, it were also to give talents suitable to them; upon that foundation I am to build my fortune, 
were it so, the noble Pharamond would leward the “The person 1 have my present dependant e upon 
seal of my youth with abilities to do him service m has it in his nature, as welt as in his power, to ad- 
mv age. • vance me, by recommending me to a gentleman that 

“'Those who accept of favour without merit, sup- is going beyond seam a public employment. I know 
port themselves in it at the expense of your majesty, the punting this letter would point me out to those [ 
Give me leave to tell you, Sir, this is the reason that want confidence to speak to, and I hope it is not in 
we in the country hear so often repeated the vvoid I your power to refuse making any body happy. 


prerogative. That part of your law which is reserved 
in yourself, for the readier scivice and good of the 
public, slight men are eternally buzzing in our cars, 
to cover their own follies and miscairiages. It would 
be an addition to the high favour you have done me, 
if you woulu let Kucrate send me word how often, 
and in what cases, you allow a constable to insist 
upon the prerogative. Fiom the highest to the lowest 
officer in your dominions, something of their own 
carriage they would exempt from examination, under 
the shelter of the wold pierogative. I would fain, 
most noble Phaianiond, see one of your officcis assert 
yourpieiogative by good and giacinus actions. When 
is it used to help the afflicted, to rescue the innocent, 
to comfort the stranger? Uncommon methods, ap- 


“ September 9, 1712. 
T. 


“ Yours, &c. 

“ M. D.” 
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Composites loetius com Bitlio Brtccluuv hi jus 

Acres proeumml-- Huh Sat. I vit 19 

Who shull (locale when doctors disagree, 

Ami soundest casuists doubt like you and me ’—Pope. 

It is sometimes pleasant enough to consider the 
different notions which different persons have of the 
santt thing. If men of low condition very often set 


Y"ui MCiuaaim- U y Ptmu aim uiauims uviums, *r inn „ i .« ■ i i , \ 1 .1 1 

J 1 1 . , 1 ,1 0 , . , . .. , a value on things which are not prized by those win. 

is 11 used to help the afflicted, to rescue the innocent, . , , , , , r 1 • 

, .11 are in a higher station of life, theie are many things 

to eomlort the stranger ? Uncommon methods, up- , j e 

,, , , , ®, ’ f, these esteem which arc in no value among persons 

lureully uudeitaken to attain wmithy ends, would ; , • - , ,. i ■ 

1 ■ . , „ 1 of an inferior rank. Common people aie, in par- 

nnvpr nukn vmvvpr invimous. Ynu spp r-iir I fa If i 1 . * , . 1 


, i ,, T . ui au luicnui jauix. vuuiiuyu an nu an;, ah ihh- 

ncvfir make power invidious. You see, bir, 1 talk . , , , , , 1 » 1 .i « * f 

. iia ticular. veiv much astonished when they hear of 

to >ou with the freedom your noble nature .approves i J d , i . , . ^ , 

J y. , , . . 3 , 1 1 those solemn contests and debates, which are made 

in all whom you admit to your conversation. • „ ., . .. , / v, 

. „ a . 7 , . 7 a » i .a rii, among the great upon the punctilios ot a public cr- 

1 But, to return to > our niaiestys letter, I hiimblv b b , . 

. fl , , J J 7 j. i a i' remonv; and wonder to hear that any business oi 

eonteive that ail disnn tions aic UHClul to men, onlv * , ,i . . i .i 

. , . a lit 7 couaequeuce should be letarded by those little eu- 

as they arc to act in public ; and it would be a ro- t ‘ whlth th wplcwut | 0 themselves as 

mantle madness for a man to bo a lord m his closet, trifling and * 1 Bsignl( 1 ,,i t . I am mightily pleased 

with a porter’s decision in erne of Mr. Southern’s 


Nothing can be honourable to a mail apart from the 


, * I . » vt . ,i , l ruui a i.um-i a wet iouju in uuu vu avai. wuuvu.iii a 

world, but the letiectnm upon worthy actions; and I i , - , , , , .. , ? y . ^ r 

, ..V , , 1 7 .. ,, plays. wliiL-h is founded upon that hue distress of a 

he that places honour in a conscious ness ol well- _ 1 M „ j . i .. . , 

, , i . i .ai i i a’ . . vntuous woman s uiarrvum a second husband, while 

dome;, will have but little relish tor any outward .. v . . r * n . u r « u . . u 

. j the lirst was yet living. 1 he first husband, who was 

lirtma rtti llinl ic n.iit Inin ■ cifiv n urnflf irivru him mc_ . 


homage that is paid him ; since what gives him dis¬ 
tinction to himself, cannot come within the observa¬ 
tion of bis beholders. Thu.; all the words of lordship, 
honour, and grace, are only 1 ('petitions to a man that 


supposed to have been dead, returning to his house, 
after a long absence, raises a noble perplexity for 
the tragic part of the play. In the meanwhile the 
nurse and the porter conferring upon the difficulties 


the king has ordered him to be called so; but no | lhatwould CU J C , u wcb a case, honest Samson thinks 


evidences that there is any thing in himself, that 
would give the man, who applies to him, those ideas, 
without the creation of (us master. 


the mattei may be easily decided, and solves it very 
judiciously by the old proverb, that, if his (list master 
he still living, “ the man must have his m .110 again.” 


, 1 . , „ , , ne suit living, - tnc man must nave nn inaie again. 

1 , h ’ lvp > most uoble Pbaramond, all honours and T]l( , r( . M n() f hl ln tlm0 vt1uc1i has S() muc B h sur . 

all titles in your own approbation; I triumph m pj ]sod an ,.) confl T m]d ed the g.catest p.nt of mv honest 
them as they are your gift, I refuse them as they a,e *. (mnt , thc vrt , sc S ut controversy between 
to give roc the observation of others. Indulge me, Co(lnl i {echtcr( . n aud jJ onweur Mewagcr. which cm- 
my noble master 111 this coast, y ot renown ; let me ^ thc Wlse hcllds of 30 many uatll f 118 , and holds 
know myself in thc tavour of Uharamond ; and look * u * ho aft , uls of Eur Jtl Mis f ell3e . 

nntarii unrm np nun iiinp ot I hp nonrilp. f s 


down upon the applause of the people. 

“ I am, in all duty and loyalty, 

“ Your majesty’s most obedient 
Subject, and Servant, 
“ Jit A N CHKZLUV 

“ StR, 


Upon my going into a coffee-house yesterday, and 
lending au ear to the next table, which was eutoin- 
passed with a circle of inferior politicians, one of 
them, after having read over the news very atten¬ 
tively, broke out into the following remarks; “I 
am afraid,” says lie, “ tins unhappy rupture between 


« I need not tell with what disadvantage! men of tho footmen at Utrecht will retard tho peace of 
low fortunes and great modesty come itito the world ; Christendom. I wish the nope may not be at the 
what wrong measures their diffidence of themselves, bottom of it. His holiness has a very good hand at 
and fear of offending, often oblige them to take; fomenting a division, as the poor Swiss cantons have 
and what a pity it is that their greatest virtues and lately experienced to their c ost If Monsieur What, 
qualities, that should soonest 1 oemumeud them, are d’ye-eall-him’s domestics will not come to an accorn- 
the main obstacle 111 the way of their preferment. modation, I do not know how the quarrel can be 
“ Thu, Sir, is my ease; I was bred at a country ended but by,a religious war.” 
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I “ WJij, tiuly,” (.ays a wiscacie that sat by him, 
“ weir J .13 the king of France, I would scorn to 
take |><ut with the lootmen of either side- here's all 
the bii.-iness of Europe staluis still, because Monsieur 
Mcsnogei's man has had his head bmke. If Count 
Keetrimt'* had given them a pot of ale after it, all 
would have been well, without any of this hustle; 
Inn they say he’s a waim man, and dues not care to 
he made mouths at.” 

Upon this, one that had held his tongue hitherto, 
begun to exert himself; detlanng, “ that he was 
veiy well pleased the plenipotentiaries id ourCInis- 
tian pimces took this matter into then serious eon- 
suleiatmn ; for that lackeys were never so saucy and 
pragmatical as they are now-a-days, and that he 
siiuuld be glail to see them taken down in the tieaty 
of peace, it it might be done' without piejudnc to the 
public atlairs.” 

Cue who sat at the other end of the table, and 
seemed to le in the interests ol the Fieneli king, 
told them, that they did not take the matter right, 
fui (hat His Most ChrMiuu majesty did not lesent 
this mutter became it was an injury done to Mon¬ 
sieur Mesnagei's footman : “ lor,” says he, “wh.it 
are Monsieur Mesnagcr’s footmen to him ? but be¬ 
cause it was done to his subjects Mow,” says he, 
“ let me toll you, it would look veiy odd for a sub- 
|eit of 1’iauie to have a bloody nose, and Ins sove- 
leigu not to lake notice ol it. lie is obliged in ho- 
noiu to defend his people against hostilities; and if 
the Dut< h will he so insolent to a crowned head, as 
in any wise to cuff or kick those who are undei his 
protection, 1 think he is m the right to cull them to 
an account for it.” 

This distinction set the controvcisy upon a new 
foot, and seemed to be veiy well appiovcd by most 
that heard it, until a little waim fellow, who had de¬ 
clared himself u fuend to the house ot Austua, fell 
most umneicilully upon his Gallic majesty, as en¬ 
couraging his subjects to make mouths at then bet¬ 
ters, and aftervvaid screening them fiom the punish¬ 
ment that was due to their insolente. To which he 
added, that the French nation was so addicted to 
ginnuce, that, ll theie was not a stop put to it at the 
gencial congiess, theie would he no walking the 
streets for them m a time ot peace, especially it they 
continued masteisot the West Indies. The little 
man proceeded with agt eat deal ol waimfh,declaim" 
that, if the allies weic of his mind, he would oblige 
the French king to hum his galleys, and tolerate the 
Ploteslaiit religiou in his dominions, bchue lie would 
sheatb his swoid. Ho concluded with calling Mon¬ 
sieur Mesnagcr an iiisignilkaut prig. 

| The dispute was now glowing veiy warm, aud one 
dues not know wheno it would have ended, had not a 
j young man ol about oue-and-twenty, who seems to 
have been brought up with an eye to the law, taken 
! the debate into ins hand, and given it as his opinion,' 
j that neither Count lleihleren nor Monsieui Mes- 
1 nager had behaved themselves right in this affair. 

” Count Reehteren,” says he, “ should have made 
affidavit that his servants had been affionted, and 
then Monsieur Mesnagcr would have dome him jus¬ 
tice, by taking away their liveries from them, or 
some other way that he might have thought the most 
proper ; for, let me tell you, if a man makes a mouth 
at me, I am not to knock the teeth out of it for his 
i pains. Then again, as for Monsieur Mesnager, upon 
ins servants being beaten, why, he might have had 
I his action of assault and battery. But as the case 


* C’nui.t Kcehtcren 


now stands, if you will liavo my opinion, I think 
they ought to bung it to referees.” 

I heard a great deal mine of this conference, but 
I must confess with little edification ; for all I could 
learn at last fiom these honest gentlemen was, that 
the matter in debate was of too high a nature loi such 
heads as theirs, or mine, to comprehend.—O. 


No 462.1 FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 12, 1712. 

FLonferis at apes !n saltibus onima litnmt.—I.ioif m. 11 
As from Ihe sweetest llovver the lub'rmg bee 
hvtrai Is her piecious sw cels — Crsilcu 

Whkn I have published any single paper that 
falls til with the popular taste, and pleases moic than 
oidmaiy, it always brings mem a great letuin of 
letters. My Tuesday’s discourse, 'wheiem I gave 
several admonitions to the paternity of the hen¬ 
pecked, has alieady produced me very many corre¬ 
spondents; the reason 1 cannot guess at, unless it, 
be, that such a discourse is of geneial use, and eveiy 
mairied man’s money. An honest tiadesnian, who 
dates his letter from Cheapsnle, sends me thanks in 
the name of a club, who, he tells me, meet as oftrn 
as their wives will give them leave, and stay toge¬ 
ther till they aie sent for home. He infoims me, 
that my papei has administered gioat consolation to 
their whole club, and desires me to give some further 
ii count of Socrates, and toacipaamt them in whose 
leign he lived, whether ho was a citizen oi a couitier, 
whether he buried Xantippe, with many other jiar- 
tnulars toi that, by his sayings, he appears to hav° 
been a very wise man, and a good Christian. An 
othei, who wntes himself Benjamin Bamboo, tells 
me that, being coupled with a sinew, he had endea¬ 
voured to tame her by such lawful means as tbose 
which I mentioned in my last Tuesday’s paper, and 
that in his w lath he had often gone further than 
III acton^alluws in those cases; but that for the tu- 
tuie he was lesolved to beur it like a man ol temper 
and learning, and consider her only ue one who 
lives in his house to’teach him philosophy. Tom 
Dapperwit says, that he agrees with me m that whole 
discouise, excepting only the last sentence, wheie I 
affirm the mauled state to he cither a heaven ora 

hell. Tom has been at the charge of a penny upon 
this occasion to tell me, that by his experience it is 
neither one nor the other, but lather that middle kind 
of state, commonly known by the name of purgatory. 

The fair sex have likewise obliged me with their 
reflections upon the same discourse. A lady, who 
calls heiself Euterpe, and seems a woman of letters 
asks me vvhethei 1 am tin establishing the Sal.c law 
jn every family, and why it is not fit that a woman 
who has discretion and learning should sit at the 

helm, when (he husband is weak and llliteiate > 
Another, of a ijinte lontimy character, subscribes 
herself Xantippe, and tells me that she follows the 
example of her namesake; for being married to a 
bookish man, who has no knowledge of the world, 
she is forced to take their affairs into her own hands, 
anil to spirit him up now and then, that he may not 
grow musty, and unlit for conversation. 

After»this abridgment of some letters which are 
come to my hands upon this occasion, I shall pub¬ 
lish one of them at large. 

“ Mb. Spectator, 

. “ YRu have given us a lively picture of that kind 

I of husband who comes under the denomination of 
the hen-pecked ; but 1 do not remember that you 
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have ever touched upon one that is of the quite dif¬ 
ferent character, and who, in several places of Eng¬ 
land, goes by the name of ‘ a cot-quean.’ I have 
the ruisfoi tune to be joined for life with one of this 
character, who in reality is more a woman than I 
am. He was bred up under the tuition of a tender 
c other, till she had made him as good a housewife 
ns heisolf. lie could preserve apricots, and make 
jellies, hefoie he had been two years out of the nur¬ 
se ly. lie was never suffered to go abroad, for fear 
of catching cold; when lie should have been hunt¬ 
ing down a buck, he was by his mother’s side learn¬ 
ing how to season it, or put it in crust; nnd was 
making paper boats with his sisters, at an age when 
oilier young gentlemen are crossing the seas, or tra¬ 
velling into torcign countries. He has the whitest 
haud that you ever saw in your life, and raises paste 
better than any woman in England. These qualifi¬ 
cations make him a sad husband, lie is perpetually 
in the kitchen, and has a thousand squahldis with 
the cook-maid. He is belter acquainted with the 
I milk-score than his stewaid’s accounts 1 fiet to 
! death when I hear him find fault with a dish that is 
not dressed to his liking, and instructing hisfnctuU 
j that dine with Inin in the best pickle for a walnut, 

! 01 sauce lor a haunch of venison. With all this he 
\ is a very good-natured husband, and nevei fell out 
with me m lus life but once, upon the nvei-roa'ttng 
of a dish of wild fowl. At the same time 1 must 
own, I would radior he was a man ol a rough tem¬ 
per, that would treat nU harshly bumetnnes, than of 
such an effeminate busy nature, in a province that 
does not belong to him. Sniie you have given us 
j the character of a'wife who weais the breeches, piay 
I say something of a husband that wears the petti- 
; coat. Why should not a female character be as ri- 
j diculous iu a man, as a male character m one of 
] our sex? " I am," Sic, 

O. - 
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Nee dens Intersil, nisi (lignus vimiiee nodus 

Incident- Hon Ars Poet ver 191. 

Never presume to make a god appear, ' 

; Out for a business worthy ot a god —ItoicosiAiov 

| We cannot be guilty of a greater act of unchari- 
; lableuess than to lutcipiet the afflictions which be- 
j f.il our neighbour as punishments and judgments. 
It dggiuvutcs the evil to him who suffers, when he 
looks upon himself as the mark of Divine vengeance, 
and abates tho compassion of those towards him who 
regard him in so dieadful a light. This humour, of 
turning every misfortune into a judgment, piocceds 
fiom wrong notions of lcligion, which in its own na¬ 
ture pmdm.es good-will towards men, and puts the 
mildest (onstiuction upon every accident thatbefuls 
them. In this ease, therefore, it is not religion 
! that sours a man’s temper, hut it is his temper that, 
sours Ins religion. People of gloomy uuehcerful 
imaginations, or of envious malignant tempers, 
whatever kind of life they are engaged in, will dis¬ 
cover their natural tincture of mind iu all their 
thoughts, wotds, and actions. As the finest wines 
h ive oflen the taste of the soil, so even ttm most re¬ 
ligious thoughts often diaw something that v# parti¬ 
cular fiom the constitution of the mind jn which 
liiev arise. When folly or superstition strike in with 
this natural depravity of temper, it is not in tho 
power even of religion itself, to preserve the charac¬ 
ter of the person who is possessed with it frmn ap¬ 
pealing highly absurd and ridiculous. 

An old maiden gentlewoman, whom 1 shall cou- 


ceal under the name of Nemesis, is the greatest dis¬ 
coverer of judgments that I have met with. She 
can tell you what sm it was that set such a man’s 
house on fire, or blew down his barns Talk to her 
of an unfortunate voung lady that lost her beauty 
, bv the small-pox, she fetches a deep sigh, and tells 
you, that when she had a fine face she was always 
lookiug on it in her glass. Tell her of a piece of 
good foitnne that has befallen ouc of her acquaint¬ 
ance, nnd she wishes it may prosper with her, hut 
her mother used one of her nieces very barbarously. 
Iler usual remarks turn upon people who had great 
estates, but never enjoyed them by leason of some 
Haw in Ihoir own or then fathei’s behaviour. She 
can give you the reason why such a one died child¬ 
less; why such a one was cut off in the flower of 
luv youth; why such a one was unhappy in her 
mairiage; why one broke bis leg on suiii a parti¬ 
cular spot of gioutid; and why another was killed 
with a back-sword, rather than with any other kind 
* of weapon. She has a cinne for every misfortune 
1 that can befal any of hei acquaintance , and when 
she hears of a lobheiy that has been made, or a 
murder that has been committed, eiilaiges more on 
the guilt ol tlm suffering poison, than on that of the 
thief, or the assassin, in glioit, she is so good a 
Christian, that vchatevci happens to hciself is a 
dial, and whatevei happens to her neighbours is a 
judgment. 

The very description of this folly, m ordinary 
hie, is sufficient to expose it : hut, when it appears 
iu a pomp and dignity of style, it is veiy apt to 
amuse ana terrify the wind of the reader. Hero¬ 
dotus and Plutarv h very often apply then judgments 
as impel tmently as the old woman I have before 
mentioned, though their manner of relating them 
makes the folly itself appear venerable. Indeed, 
most historians, ns well Christian as Pagan, have 
fallen into this idle superstition, and spoken of ill 
success, unfoteseeu disasters, and teirihle event*, as 
if they had been let into the secrets of Providence, 
nnd made acquainted Wilh that pnvate conduct by 
which the uoihl is governed. One would think 
several of our own historians in particular had many 
revelations of this kind made to them. Our old 
English monks seldom let any ot tbeir kings depart 
in peace, who had endeavoured to diminish the 
power or wealth of w Inch the ecclesiastics were in 
those times possessed. William the Conqueror’s 
race generally found their judgments in the New 
Forest, whole their f.ithei had pulled down cluuchcs 
and monasteiies. In snort, read one of the rhroni- 
clcs written by an author of this frame of mind, and 
you would think you were leading a history of the 
kings of Isiael or Judah, wheie the historians were 
actually inspired, and wheie, by a particular scheme 
qf Providence, the kings were distinguished by 
judgments, or blessings, avcording as they promoted 
idolatry, or the worship of the t.oe Hod. 

I cannot but look upon this manner of judging 
upon misfortunes, not only to he very uncharitable 
in regard to the person on whom they fall, but very 
presumptuous in regard to him who is supposed to 
inflict them, it is a strong argument for a state of 
retribution hereafter, that in this world virtuous 
persons are very oflen unfortunate, and virions per- 
j sons prosperous ; which is wholly repugnant to tho 
nature of a Being who appears infinitely wise and 
good lu all his works, unless we may suppose that 
such a promiscuous and undistinguishing distribu¬ 
tion of good and evil, which was necessary for carry¬ 
ing on the designs of Providence iu this life, will be 
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rectified, ami made amends lor, m another. We 
are not therefore to expect that fire should fall from 
heaven 111 the ordinary course of Providence; nor, 
whpu we see triumphant guilt or depressed viltue in 
particular persons, that Omnipotence will make bare 
las holy arm in the defence of the one, or punish¬ 
ment of the other. It is sufficient that there is a 
day set apart for the hearing and requiting of both, 
according to their respective merits. 

The folly of ascribing temporal judgments to any 
particular crimes, may appear from several conside¬ 
rations. I shall only mention two. First, that, ge¬ 
nerally speaking, theie is no calamity or affliction, 
which is supposed to have happened as a judgment 
to a vicious man, which does not sometimes happen 
to men of approved lehgion and virtue. When 
Diagoras the atheist was on board one of the Athe¬ 
nian slops, there arose a very violent tempest: upon 
which, the manners told him, that it was a just judg¬ 
ment upon them for having taken so impious a man 
on board. Diagoras begged them to look upon the 
rest nf the ships that weie in the same distress, and 
asked them whether or no Diagoras was on board 
every vessel in the fleet. We are all involved in the 
same calamities, and subject to the same accidents: 
and, when we see any one of the species under any 
paiticular oppression, we should look upon it as 
arising from the common lot of human nature, rather 
than liom the guilt of the poison who suffeis. 

Another consideration, th.it may check our pre¬ 
sumption in putting such a const! uction upon a mis¬ 
fortune, is this, that it is impossible for us to know 
ubat are calamities and wbataie blessings. How 
many accidents have passed for misfortunes, which 
have turned to the welfare and prosperity of the per¬ 
sons to whose lot they have fallen ! Ilow many dis¬ 
appointments have, m their consequences, saved a 
man from ruin 1 If we could look into the effects 
of every thing, we might he allowed to pmnounee 
boldly upon blessings and judgments ; but fot a man 
to give ins opinion of what he sees but in part, and 
in its beginnings, is an unjustifiable piece of i.ish- 
ness audfolly. The stinyof Hit on and Olitobus, which 
was in great reputation among the heathens (lor we 
see it quoted by all the ancient autheis, boLh Gieek 
and Latin, who have wntten upon the immoitality 
of the soul), may teach us a caution in this matter. 
These two hi others being the sons of a lady who was 
priestess to Juno, diew their mother’s chauot to the 
temple at the time of a gieut solemnity, the persons 
being absent who, by then office, were to have diawn 
her chariot on that occasion. The mother was so 
transposed with tins instance of filial duty, that she 
petitioned her goddess to bestow upon them the 
greatest gift that could be given to tnen ; upon winch 
they weie both cast into a deep sleep, anil the next 
morning found dead in the temple. This was suc(j 
an event as would have been comtiiied into a judg¬ 
ment, had it happened to the two brothers after an 
act of disobedience, and would doubtless have been 
lepiesented as such by any ancient historian who 
hail given us an account ol it.—O. 
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Kcque euiqam tarn statiin durum iugeulum est, ut posut finer- 
grro; nisi llli uiatend, occosio, fautor ctiatn, coiunipmlatur- 
que conlingat.—P lin hpist 

Hor has any one so bright a gomus as to become illustrious in 
stantaneously, unless it fortunately meets with occasion and 
employment, with patronage too. and comnieudaUon 

“ Mil. SPECfATOIt, 

" Of all [he young fellows who are id theii pro¬ 


gress through any piofession, none seem to have so 
good a title to the protection of the men of eminence 
in it, as the modest man ; not so much because his 
J modesty is a certain indication of his merit, as be- 
i cause it is a certain obstacle to (ho producing of it. 

| Now, as of all professions this virtue is thought to he 
; more particularly unnecessary in that of the law lhau 
in any other, J shall only apply myself to the relief 
of such who follow this profession with this disad¬ 
vantage. What aggravates the matter is, that those 
persons who, the better to prepare thcmsulves for 
this study, have made some progiess in others, have, 
by addicting themselves to letters, increased their 
natural modesty, and consequently heightened the 
obstruction to this sort of preferment; so that every 
one of these may emphatically be said to be such a 
one as ‘ Inboureth and taketh pains, and is still the 
more behind.’ It may he a matter worth discussing, 
then, why that which made a youth so amiable to the 
ancients, should make him appear so ridiculous to 
the moderns ? and why, iu our days, there should he 
neglect, and even oppression, of young beginners, 
instead of that protection which was the pude of 
theirs ? In the profession spoken of, it is obvious to 
every one whose attendance is required at Wcst- 
minstcr-hall, with what difficulty a youth of any 
modesty has been permitted to make an observation, 
that could iu no wise detract from the merit of lus 
elders, anil is absolutely necessary for the advancing 
his own. I have often seen one of these not only 
molested in his utterance of' something very perti- 
; lient., but even plundered of Ins question, and by a 
' strong scijeant shouldered out of lus lank, which he 
1 has recovered with much difficulty and confusion. 
Now, as great part of the business of this profession 
might be dispatched by one that perhaps 

-A best virtute diirrti 

Mesnalae, nec nut quautum Cftscelluis Alibis : 

Hon Ais Poet 370 

-wants Mess.ila's powerful eloquence. 

Ami is less read than deep Caaeclbus —IlosuiuuoN 

so I cannot conceive (he injustice done to the public, 

( if the men of reputation in this calling would intro¬ 
duce such of the young ones into business, whoso 
application to this study will let them into the seeiets 
of it, as much as their modesty will hinder them 
fioru the practice : I say, it would be laying an ever¬ 
lasting obligation upon a young man, to be intro¬ 
duced at first only as a inulc, till by this counte¬ 
nance, and a resolution to support the good opinion 
conceived of him m his bettors, his complexion 
shall be so well settled, that the litigious of this 
island may be secure of his obstrcpeious aid. If I 
might he indulged to speak in the style of a lawyer, 
I would say, that any one about thirty years of ago 
might make a common motion to the couit with ns 
much elegance and propriety as the most aged advo¬ 
cates in the hail. 

“ I cannot advance the merit of modesty by any 
argument of my own so powerfully, as by inquuing 
into the sentiments the greatest among the ancients 
of different ages entertained upon this virtue. If 
we go back to the days of Solomon, we shall find fa¬ 
vour a necessary consequence to a shamefaced man. 
Pliny, the greatest lawyer and most elegant writer 
of the age be lived in, in several of his epistles is 
very solicitous in recommending to the public some 
young men of his own profession, and very often 
undertakes to become an advocate, upon condition 
(bat some one of these his favourites might be joined 
with him, in order to produce the merit of such, 
whose modesty otherwise would have'suppressed it. 
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It may secra very marvellous to a saucy modern, off the purpose, and drive down twenty bashful boo- 
(lint multum sanguinis, multum isrecnndue, multum bies of ten times his sense, who at the same time 
solliciludinit in are; to have (he ‘ face first full of were envying his impudence, and despising his un¬ 
blood, then the countenance dashed with modesty, derstanding, it has been matter of great mirth to 
and then the whole aspect as of one dying with fear, me.; but it soon ended in a secret lamentation, that 
when a man begins to speak should be esteemed the fountains of every thing praiseworthy in these 
by I’liny the necessaiy qualifications of a fino realms, the universities, should be so nniddcd with 
speaker. Sbakspeare also has expressed himself in a false sense of this virtue, as to produce men oapa- 
the same lavourahle strain of modesty, when he says, ble of being so abused. I will be bold to say, that 

... , , , , . , it is a ridiculous education which does not qualify a 

—In the modesty of fearful duty , ill. ... . 1 “' 

I read as much as from the raitlm|( tongue man to make bis best appearance before the greatest 

Of saucy and auducinus eloquence—man, aud the finest woman, to whom he can address 

„ vt ,1 . , . , ,, himself. Were this judiciously corrected in the 

“ Now, since these authors have professed them- „„ 1 , ,, , 1,10 

„ , r , . *, , , nurseries of learning, pert coxcombs would know 

selves for tue modest man, even m the utmost, con- , , , , , ” 1 f . r , 

.. P L j . i l ii their distance. but we must bear with tins false mo- 

tusions or speech and countenance, why should an , , 

intrepid utterance and a resolute v.c.fe.ation than- de8t y . 0 ! ,r „ T !t r ' 1 F T ’ i y 

der so successfully in our courts of justice ? And '.“"i at °f >d to grow dumb in 

whv should thnt rnnfidpm o of «ni>Poh and Iw'hnvimir. e S U y O e OiJU I1C 


/■_ n I J , 1111 liibii Uittiautc . uui wc uni'll uiai wjiii tins wilbtt 

nisions or speech and countenance, why should an , . _ , i , „ » . . , 

intrepid utterance and a resolute v.c.fe.ation than- dest ? l " . 0 ! ,r „ and f ntr >’- l ! 1 he y 

der so successfully in our courts of justice? And '.“"i at °f >d to grow dumb in 

why should that confidence of speech and behaviour, esu yo e oqu nc.. 

which seems to acknowledge no supenor, and to defy _ 

all contradiction, prevail over that deference and re¬ 
signation with u Inch the modest mail iniphu cs that f.i- No -185.] TUESDAY, SEPT. 10, 1712. 
vourahle opinion which the other seems to command? Nlhll tnm firmum est, cm penchim nan sit etm.n aU inva- 

“ As the case at picsent stands, the best consola- lulu_Q uin.C um 1 vu r a 

tmn th.it I can administer, to those who cannot get The -tr-tl.r.es are not so well established ns to be out of 

into that stroke of bioiness (as the phrase is) which <1 '"„ , 'i u "■ 1 '■» weakest, 
they deserve, is to reckon every particular acquisi- « yj I( Si'sctatou 
tion of knowledge in this study as a real increase of r , ,,. , ' , , , , , , 

their foitune; aud fully to behove, that one day , M , v Lord Clarendon has observed that few men 

this imaginary gain will certainly be made out, by * aVP dur ‘ e , mmp '‘t™, bdn ( ,h " se , " ho have bcc " 

one more substantial. .1 wish yon would talk to us thoU B ht t0 1,0 ah 0 t0 do ' pd8t and thrrp ,;aun °' be 

a little on tins head ; you will oblige, Sir, tt h' r , edto 1 r err, ' r > tllarl b, ‘ heVP a u,a1 ?- * ho ® "' P 8Pe 

“ Your most humble Servant.” ?' ml ‘ led wl,h V'° “°? n P a . rt * *° !!! S° od ’ t0 b ° 

therefore incapable of doing huit. lliere is a sup- 

The author of flp letter is certainly a man of good ply of malice, of pride, of industry, and even of 
sense; but 1 am perhaps particular in my opinion I folly, in the weakest, when he srts bis heart upon it, 
on this occasion . for 1 have obseived that, under i that makes a strange progress in mischief. What 
the notion of modesty, men have indulged them- j may seem to the reader the greatest paradox ill the 
selves in a spiritless sheepishness, and been for ever reflection of the historian is, I suppose, that folly, 
lost to themselves, their lamilies, their friends, and which is generally thought incapable of contriving 
their country. When a man has taken care to pie- or executing any design, should bo so formidable to 
tend to nothing but what he may justly aim at, and those whom it exerts itself to molest. But tins will 
can execute as well as any otliei, without injustice appear very plain, if wo remember that Solomon 
to any othei ; it is ever want of breeding, or cou- J says, ‘ Jt is as sport to a fool to do mischiefand 
rage, to be brow-beaten, or elbowed out of his honest : that he might the more emphatically express the ca- 
aiulutinn. I have said often, modesty must be an 1 launtous circumstances of him who falls under the 
act of the will, and yet it always implies self-denial : j displeasure of tins wanton person, the same author 
for, if a man has an aident desire to do what is laud- adds furthei, that ‘ A stone is heavy, and the sand 
able for him to jiei form, and fiom an unmanly bash-| weighty, hut a fool’s wiath is heavier than them 
fulness shnnks away, aud lets his merit lauguish in [ both.’ It is impossible to suppress my own illustra- 
tilcnco, he ought not to be angry at the world that tion upon this matter, which is, that as the man of 
a more unskilful actor succeeds in his part, because sagacity bestirs himself to distress his enemy by rne- 
lic has not confidence to come upon the stage him- thuds probable and reducible to reason, so the same 
self. The generosity my correspondent mentions of reason will fortify Ins enemy to elude these Ins re- 
Pliny cannot be enough applauded. To cherish the gulor efforts; but your fool projects, acts, and eon- 
dawn of meut, and hasten its matuiity, was a work eludes, with such notable inconsistency, that no re- 
worthy a noble Roman, and a liberal scholar Thut gular course of thought can evade or counterplot his 
concern which is described in the letter, is to all the prodigious machinations. My frontispiece, I believe, 
woild the greatest charm imaginable; but then the may be extended to imply, that several of our mis- 
modcst man must proceed, and show a latent robolu- fortunes arise from things, as well as persons, that 
tion in himself: for the admiration of his modesty seem of very little consequence. Into what tragical 
arises from the manifestation of his merit. I must extravagances does Shakspeare hurry Othello, upon 
confess we live in an age wherein a few empty bins- the loss of a handkerchief only ! And what barba- 
terers carry away the praise of speaking, while a rifles does Desdemona suffer, from a slight inadver- 
crowd of fellows overstocked with knowledge are tenoy in regard to this fatal tiifle! If the schemes 
run down by them: I say overstocked, becaipe they of all the enterprising spirits were to be carefully 
certainly are so, as to their service of mankind, if examined, some intervening accident not eonsider- 
from their very stoic they raise to themselves ideas able enough to occasion any debate upon, or give 
of rcspcit and gieatness of the occasion, and I them any apprehension of ill consequence from it, 
know not what, to disable themselves from explain- will be^bund to be the occasion of their ill success, 
mg their thoughts. I must confess, when I*bave rather than any error in points of moment aud diffi- 
seen Charles l'Tankair rise up with a commanding culty, which naturally engaged their matured deli- 
mien, and toi rent of handsome words talk a mile Iterations. If you go to the levee of any great man 
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you will observe turn exceeding gracious to several 
very insignificant fellows; and upon this maxim, 
that the neglect of any person must arise from the 
mean opinion you have of bis capacity to do you 
any service or prejudice; and that this calling his 
sufficiency m question must give him inclination, 
and where this is there never wants strength, or op. 
pui tu in tv, to annoy you. There is nobody so weak 
of invention, thal cannot aggravate, or make some 
little stories to vilify his enemy ; there aie very lew 
but have good inclinations to lieai them; and it is 
infinite pleasure to the majoiityof mankind to level 
a person superior to Ins neighbours Resides, in all 
matters of controversy, that party which has the 
greatest abilities labours under this prejudice, that 
lie will ceitainly he supposed, upon account of his 
abilities, to have done an liijuiv, when perhaps lie 
has received one. It would he tedious to enumerate 
the strokes that nations anil paiticular friends have 
suffered from prisons very contemptible. 

“ t think Henry IV. of fiance, so foimidableto 
his neighbours, could no more lie secured against 
the icsolutc villany of Ravillac, than Vilhois, duke 
of Buckingham, could he against that of Felton. 
And theie is no incensed pel .011 s.o destitute, lint can 
provide himself with a knife or a pistol, if lie finds 
stomach to apply them. That tilings and persons 
I of no moment should give such powerful involutions 
I to the pi ogress of those of the gieatcst, seems a pro- 
• videutiai opposition (n baffle and abate the pride of 
human sufficiency ; as also to engage the humanity 
and benevolence ot supenuvs to all below them, by 
letting them into this secret, that the stronger de- 
I pends upon the weaker. “ 1 am. Sir, 

“ Your very humble Soivant.” 

“ Dear Sir, Temple, Paper-buildings 

“ l received a letter from you some time ago, 
which I should have answered sooner, had you in¬ 
formed rue in yours to what puit of this island 1 
might have directed my impertinence; but, having 
been led into the knowledge of that uiatier, this 
handsome excuse is no longer sciviceahle My 
neighbour Preltym.ui shall be the subject of this 
letlei ; who, falling in with the Spectator’s doelime 
concerning the month of May, began fmm that sea¬ 
son to dedicate hiuiscdf to (lie seivicc of the fan in 
the following iiiaimei. I observed at the beginning 
ot the month he bought him a new night-gown, either 
Mile to be worn outwards. Ruth equal!} goigcous 
and attractive; but till the end of the mouth 1 did 
not cult r so fully into the knowledge of Ins rontri- 
vame, as the use of that g.uuiCut has since suggested 
tu me. Now you must know, that all new clothes 
vaise and warm the woaiei’s imagination into a ( oo- 
ceiL of his being a much fine i gentleman than lie was 
bef-rc, banishing all subnety and relleclion, and 
giving him up to gallantly and amoui. Inflamed 
lliciehne with this way ol tlmiknig, and full of the 
spnit of the month of May, did this merciless youth 
resolve upon the business of captivating. At fiixt j 
he confined himself to his room, only now and then j 
, appearing at lus window, m his night-gown, and 
| practising that easy posture which expresses the [ 
l very top and dignity of languishmeiit. It was plea | 
| sant to see him diversify his loveliness, sometimes 
I obliging the parsetigeis only with a side-face, with a 
J hook in bis hand ; sometimes being so generous ns 
i to expose the whole m the fulness of its beidhy ; at 
other times, by a judicious throwing back his pcii- 
wig, he would throw in Ins ears. You know he is 
that scot of person which the mob call a handsome 


; jolly man; which appearance cannot miss of cap. 
; tives in this part of the town. Reing emboldened 
by daily success, lie leaves his room with a resold 
tiou to extend his conquests; and 1 have appie- 
hended him in his mght-gow n smiting in all part, 
of this neighhouihood. 

“I'lus I, being ot on amorous complexion, saw 
with indignation, and had thoughts of purchasing a 
, wig in these jiaits; into which, being at a greater 
| distance from the earth, I might have thrown a very 
'liberal mixture of white horse-hair, vvhitdi would 
i make a timer and consequently a handsomer ap- 
peaianee, while my Situation would secure me 
| against any discoveries, Rut the passion of the 
handsome gentleman seems to be so fixed to that part 
of the building, that it will he extremely difficult to 
divert it to mine ; so that I am resolved to stand boldly 
to the complexion of my own eyebiow, and prepaid 
me an immense black wig of the some soil of struc- 
I tuie with that of my rival. Now, though by this I 
.hall not, perhaps, lessen the number of the admirers 
of lus complexion, I shall have a lair chance to di¬ 
vide the passc-ngcis by the triesistibie foice of mine. 

“ I expect suddeu dispatches liom you, with ad¬ 
vice of the family you areiu now,how to depmt my¬ 
self upon this so delicate a conjuncture; wilh some 
loinioitable resolutions iu favoui ol the handsome 
black mail against the handsome Ian one. 

“ 1 am, Sir, your humble sciranl, 

“ C. 

“ N.H. Hi- who writ this is a black man, two pair 
of stairs; the gentleman of vvlium he vvntes is lair, 
and one pair ot sums.’’ 

“ Mr Si-H.rATOR, 

“ I only suy, that it is impossible for me to say 
how much I am “ Youis, 

“ 11 oui n Shoiii 1 n. 

‘ P. S. I shall think it a little liaid, if you do not 
take as much notice ol tins epistle, as you have of 
! Ihc ingenious Mr. Short’s, i am not aliaid to let 
the weald see which it. the deeper man ol the two.’ 

Aiivp.riTtsi sir n r. 

I.oudmi, .September 15. 

Wliciens a young wotnau oil hoisehack in an 
equestrian habit, on the 13th instant m the evening, 
met the Spectator w ilInn a mile and a half of this 
town, and,living in the face of justice, pulled off her 
hat, in which there was a feather, with the mum and 
air of a young officer, saying at Ihc same tune, 
“ Yom servant, Mr. Spec.,” or words to that pm- 
pice; this is to give notice, that if any prison can 
discover the name and place of abode of the said ul- 
lcnder, so as she can be brought to justice, the m- 
louuant slia.ll have all fitting encouragement.—T. 
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Aii.l ire ost opene pretium, proc-edere reelc 
Qm ma-chis nun vi.ltis — — lion I h.il l) '1? 

1M11ATK11. 

All juu ivlie) think the city nu or can thnva 
'Till i \ ry \ iu tvuM-m ikcr’s ilotul al,\ e. 

Attend-— — PuPb 

v 

“ Mr, Spectator, 

“ There aie very many of my acquaintance fol¬ 
low'd s of Socrates, wilh more particular regard to 
that [^irt of his philosophy which we, among our¬ 
selves, call lus domestics; cinder which denomina¬ 
tion, or title, we include all the conjugal joys and 
sufTenngs. We have indeed with very great pica- 


i 
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Eure observed, the honour you do the whole, frater¬ 
nity of the hen-pecked, m placing that illustrious 
moil at our head ; and it does in a very great mea¬ 
sure bailie the raillery of pert rogues, who have no 
advantage above us, hut in that they are single. 
ll"t, when you look about into the crowd of man¬ 
kind, you will find the fair sex leigns with greater 
tyranny over lovers than husbands. You shall hardly 
meet one in a thousand who is wholly exempt Irani 
their dominion, and those that are so aie capable of 
no taste of life, and breathe aiul walk about the 
earth as insignificauts, Hut 1 am going to desire 
your fuither favour in behalf of our harmless Lro- 
theihood, and hope you will show iu a true light 
the unman led hen-pecked, as well as you have dune 
justice to us, who submit to the conduct ot our 
wives, I am very particnlaily acquainted with ouc 
who is under eutue submission to a kind girl, as lie 
calls her ; and though he knows I have been witness 
both to the ill usage he lias received from her, and 
his inability to lesist her tyranny, he still pretends 
to make a jest ol me for a little more than oidmary 
obsequiousness to my spouse. No longer than Tues 
day last he took me with linn to visit Ins mistress; 
and he having, it seems, been a little in disgrace 
I belore, (bought by bringing me with him she would 
constrain herself, and insensibly fall into general 
discouise with him, and so he might break the 
ice, and save himself all the ordinary compunctions 
and mortifications shg used to make him .suffer be¬ 
fore she would be reconciled, after any act of rebcl- 
[ lu>n on hu pari. When we caruc into the room we 
I wore received wi^h the utmost coldness; and when 
I he presented me as Mr. Such-a-one, his very good 
! friend, she just had patience to suffer my salutation; 

I but when he himself, with a veiy gay air, offered to 
| follow me, she gave him a thuudenng box oil the 
! ear, called him pitiful, poor-spurted wietch—how 
durst he see her face ? Ilia wig and hat fell on dif¬ 
ferent parts of (he floor. She sri/ed the wig too 
soon for him to record it, and, kicking it down 
stans, tluew heisolf into an opposite loom, pulling 
I the door after hei with a force that you would have 
thought the hinges would have given way. We 
went down, you must think, with no very good 
countenances; and, as we sneaked off’, and wete 
driving home together, he confessed to me, that her 
anger was thus highly raised, because he did not 
think fit to fight a gentleman who had said she M> 
j what she was; ‘hut,’ says he, ‘a kind letter or two, 

I or fifty pieces, will put her m humour again.’ I 
asked him why he did nut part with her; ho an¬ 
swered, he loved her whh all the tenderness ima¬ 
ginable, and she had too many charms to be aban¬ 
doned for a little quickness of spirit. Thus docs 
this illegitimate hen-pecked ovoilook the hussy’s 
having no regard to his very life and fame, in put¬ 
ting him upon an infamous dispute about her repu¬ 
tation ; yet has he the confidence to laugh at me, 
because I obey my poor dear in keeping out of 
harm’s way, and not staying too late from my own 
family, to pass through the hazards of a town full of 
ranters and debauchees. You, that are a philoso¬ 
pher, should urge in our behalf, that, when we hear 
with a forward woman, our patience is preserved, in 
consideration that u hi each with her might be a dis¬ 
honour to children who arc descended I rum us, and 
whose concern makes us tolerate a thousand iYa.il- 
lies, for fear they should redound dishonou^upon 
the innocent. This and the like circumstances, 
which carry with them the most valuable regards of 
human life, may be mentioned for our long-suffer¬ 


ing; but, in the case of gallants, they swalluvv ill 
usage fiom one to whom they liavo no obligation, 
hut from a base passion, which it is moan to indulge, 
and which it would he glorious to overcome. 

“ These sort ot fellows are very numerous, and 
-ome have been conspicuously such, without shame ; 
nay, they have earned on the jest m the very arti¬ 
cle of death, and, to the diminution of the wealth 
and happme s of their lamilies, in bai of those ho 
nourably near to them, h ive left immense wealth to 
their paramours. What is this but being a cully 
iu the giave ! Sure this is being heu pei ked with 
a vengeance ! But, without dwelling upon these 
less frequent instances of eminent cullyisiu, what is 
there so common ds to hear a iellow furse his late 
that he cannot get 1 id of a passion to a jilt, and 
quote a hall line out of a miscellany poem to prove 
his weakness is natural P If they will goon thus, 1 
have nothing to say to it; hut then let them not 
pretend to he Iree all this while, and laugh at us pool 
married patients 

“ I have known one wench in this town carry a 
haughty dominion over her lovers so well, that sho 
has at the same time been kept by a sea-captain .n 
the Straits, a merchant in the city, a country gentle¬ 
man in Hampshire, and had all her ooirespondeuces 
managed by one she kept for her own uses. This happy 
man (as the phrase, is) used lo wute very jniuctu- 
allv, every post, letters for the unstress to transcribe, 
lie would sit in Ins night-gown nnd slippers, and he 
as grave giving an account, only changing names, 
that there was nothing iu those idle reports they 
had heard of such a scoundrel as one of the othei 
lovers was; and how could ho think she could con¬ 
descend so low, after such a him gentleman as each 
of them ? Foi the same epistle said the same thing 
to, and of every one of them. And so Mr. Secre- 
taiy and his lady went to bed with great order. 

“ To he short, Mr. Spectatoi, we husbands shall 
never make the figure vve ought in the imaginations 
of young men growing up in the win Id, except you 
can bring it about that a man of the town shall he 
as iufauicus a character as a woman of the town. 
But, of ail that I have met in my time, commend 
me to Belly DunlT she is the wile of a sailor, and 
the kept-misti css of a man of quality; she dwells 
with the latter during the seafaring ol the former. 
The husband asks no questions, secs his apartments 
furnished with riches not hi-, when he comes into 
jmit, and the lovci is as joylul as a man aimed at 
Ins haven, vvheu the other puts to sea. Betty is the 
most eminently victorious of any of her sex, ami 
ought to stand recorded the only woman of the age 
iu which she lives, who has possessed at the same 
lime two abused, and two contented-.” T. 

No. 487.] THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 18, 1712. 

-Coin prostrata snpore 

Urge! membra qu.es. et incus line poitderr lmlit —Pkir 

While sleep oppresses the tir'd limbs, the mmd 

Plajs without weight, and wantons unconf.j.cd. 

Tiiopgh there are many authors who have writ¬ 
ten on cheurns, they have generally considered them 
only as revelations of what has ahead) happened in 
distant paits of the wolltl, or as piesages of what is 
to happen iu future periods of tunc. 

I shall consider tins subject iu another light, as 
dreams may givens some idea of the great excel¬ 
lency of a human soul, and some intimations of its 
independency on matter. 

In the tiist place, our dicaras arc great instances 
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of that activity which is natural to the humau soul, I hus hinted, is in a very particular manner height- 
and which it is not in the power of sleep to deaden I cued and inflamed, when it rises in the soul at a 
or abate. When the man appears tired and worn time that the body is thus laid at rest. Every man’s 
out with tho labours of the day, this active part in experience will inform him in this matter, though it 
his composition is still busied and unwearied. When is veiy probable, that this may happen differently 
the organs of sense want their due repose and neces- in different constitutions. I shall conclude this head 
sary reparations, and the body is no longer able to with the two following problems, which I shall leave 
keep pace with that spiritual substauce to which it is to the solution of my reader. Supposing a man 
united, the soul exerts herself in her several facul- always happy in his dreams and miserable in his 
ties, and continues in action until her partner is j waking thoughts, and that his life was equally di- 
again qualified to bear her company. In this case i vuied between them: whether would he Ifti more 
dreams look like the relaxations and amusements happy or miserable? Were a man a king in his 
of the soul, when she is disencumbered of hernia- dreams, and a beggar awake, and dreamt as eonse- 
chiue; her sports aud recreations, when she has laid queutially, and in as continued unbroken schemes, 
her charge aslet'p. as he thinks when awake: whether he would be in 

In the second place, dieams are an instance of le.ihty a king or a beggai ? or, rathei, whether he 
that agility and peilection which is natmal to the would not be both ? 

faculties of tho mind, when they ai e disengaged from There is another circumstance, which metlimks 
the body. The boul is clogged and letauled in her gives us a very high idea of the natuie of the soul, 
operations, when she arts m conjunction with a in rcgaid to what passes in dreams 1 mean that 
companion that is so heavy and unwieldy m its mo- innuiueiablo multitude and vanetv of ideas which 
tions. But in dreams it is wondetful to observe then anse in her. Wcie that active and watchful 
with what a spnghtlincss and alacrity she exeits being only conscious ot her own existence at such a 
herself. The slow of speech make unpremeditated I tune, what a painful solicitude would out hours of 
harangues, or converse readily in languages that J sleep he 1 Weie the soul sensible of hei being alone 
they are but little acquainted with. The gravel in her sleeping moments, after the same manner 
abound in plcasantiies, the dull in repartees and that she is sensible of it while awake, the time 
points of wit. Theic is not a more painful action would hang very heavy on lier, as it often actually 
of the mind than invention ; yet in dreams it works docs when she dreams that she is in mu h a sulitude. 

with that ease and activity, that we are not sensible ___Sempsrquc rr-lmqm 

of when the faculty is employed. For instance, I Kula silii, semper Jornjam ini oimuta videtur 

believe every one, some time or other, dreams that I™ cum- Vino Ain iv.-I7G 

he is reading papers, books, or letters; in which -She seems nlone 

case the invention prompts so readily, that the mind } 0 '' ! V 1(ler 111 ll , er , ' C< 'P lhroll 1 l ' h unknown, 

is imposed upon, and mistakes its own suggestions 

for the compositions of another. But this observation l only make by the way 


But this observation l only make by the way 


I shall, under this head, quote a passage out of j What I would heie remark, is that wonderful power j 
the Iteligio Medici,* in which the ingenious author jin the soul, of pioducing her own company on these 
gives an account of himself in Ins dreaming and Ins occasions. She eonveises with numberless beings 
waking thoughts, “ We are somewhat more than of hei own creation, and is transported into ten 
ouiselves in our sleeps, and ttie slumber of the body thousand scenes of hei own raising. She is herself 
seems to be but the waking of the soul. It is the ' the theatre, the aetois, and the beholder. This puts 
ligation of sense, but the liberty of leason ; and our me in mind of a say mg wlncli I am infinitely pleased 
waking conceptions do not match tlm fancies of our i with, and which lMutarch ascribes to Heiaelitus, 
sleeps. At my nativity my ascendant was the wa- that all men whilst they are awake are in one com- 
tery sign of Scorpius; 1 was horn in the planetary tuun woild ; but that each of them, when be is 
hour ol Saturn, and I think I have a piece of that asleep, is in a world of his own. The waking man 
leaden planet in me. I am no way facetious, nor is conversant in the world of nature; when be sleeps 
disposed tor the ninth and galliardise of company;! he letires to a private world that is particular to 
yet in ono dream I ran compose a whole comedy, himself. Theicseemssomethiiiginthisconsideralnm 
behold the action, apprehend the jests, and laugh that intimates to us a natural grandeur and perfee- 
myself awake at the conceits thereof. Weie my tion m the suul, which is rather to be admired than 
memory ac faithful as my reason is then fiuitful, I explained. 

would never study but in my dieams : and this time I must not omit that argument for the excellency 
also would I choose for my devotions ; out our of the soul winch I have seen quoted out of Tertul- 
giosser memories have then so little hold of our ah- ban, namely its power of divining in dreams. That 
stiacted understandings, that they forget the stoiyq several such divinations have been made, none can 
and can only relate to our awaked souls a confused question who believes the holy writings, or who has 
and broken tale of that that has passed. Thus it is hut the least degree of a common historical faith; 
observed that men sometimes, upon»the hour of their there being innumerable instances of this nature in 
departure, do speak aud reason above themselves; several authors, both ancient and modern, sacred 
for then the soul, beginning to be freed from the and profane. Whether such dark presages, such 
ligaments of the body, begins to reason like herself, visions of the night, proceed from any latent power 


and to discourse in a strain above mortality.” 


ill tho soul, during this her state of abstraction, or 


We may likewise observe, t» the third place, that from ahy communication with tho Supreme Being, 
the passions affect the mind with greater strength or from any operation of subordinate spoils, has 
when we are asleep than when we are awake. Joy been a great dispute among tho learned : the matter 
and soi row give us moie vigorous sensations of pain 1 of fact is, I think, incontestable, and has been looked 
or plea.sul e at this tune than any other. Devotion, | upon ^ts such by the greatest writers, who have been 
bkewite, as the excellent author above mentioned never suspected either of supcistition or enthusiasm. 

-- -- - _ ! 1 do not suppose that tho soul in these instances 

• Bj For T itrdwn. M l) ; is cntiiely loose and unfellercd fiom Ibe body it is 
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Sufficient if she is not so far sunk and immcised in 
matter, nor entangled and perplexed in her opera¬ 
tions with such motions of blood and spirits, as when 
she actuates the machine in its waking hours The 
corporeal union is slackened enough to give the 
mind more play. The soul seems gathered within 
herself, and recovers that spring which is broke and 
weakened, when she operates more in concert with 
the body. 

The speculations I have here made, if they are 
not arguments, they are at least strong intimations, 
not only of the excellency of a human soul, but of 
its independence on the body; and if they do not 
prove, do at least confirm these two great points, 
which are established by many other reasons that 
are altogether unanswerable.—O. 


No. 4R] FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 10. 1712. 

Quanti einptic ? parvo Quanti cigu 7 ooto assibus. Klieu 1 

Hon. 2 S.it ill 150 

tVhat doth it cost 7 Not niui h, upon my word 

How much, pr,.y 7 Why, Two-pence Two-pnnce, O Lord 1 

Crekcu 

I find by several lottos which I receive daily, 
that many of mv rondels would be better pleased to 
pay three-halfpence ior my papei than two-pence. 
The ingenious T \V.* tells me that I have depiivcd 
him of the best part of his breakfast ; foi that, since 
the rise of my paper, be is forced eveiy morning to 
drink his dish of coffee by itself, without the addi¬ 
tion of the Spectator, that used to be belter than 
lace f to it. Eugemus informs me, very obligingly, 
that he never thought be should have disliked any 
passage in my papei, hilt that of late tlipre have 
been two words ni every one of them winch lie 
could heartily wish left out, viz. “ Price Two¬ 
pence.” I have a letter fiom a soap boiler, who 
condoles with me very affectionately upon the neces¬ 
sity wo both lie under of setting a higher price on 
our commodities since the late tax has been laid 
upon them, and debiting me, when I wnte next on 
that, subject, to speak a word or two upon the pre¬ 
sent duties on Castile soap. But theic is none of 
these my coricspondents, who wntes with a greater 
turn of good sense, and elegance of expression, than 
the generous Philomedes, who advises me to value 
every Spectator at six-pence, and promises that he 
himselt wilt engage fm above a hundred of Ins ac¬ 
quaintance, who shall trike it in at that puce. 

• Letters from the female woild are likewise come 
to me, in great quantities, upon the same occasion ; 
and, as I natuiallv bear a great deference to this 
part of our species, I am veiy glad to find that those 
who approve my conduct, in this particular, are 
much more numerous than those who condemn it. 
A large family of daughters have drawn me up a 
very handsome remonstiaucc, in which they set 
forth that their father having refused to take in the 
Spectator, tunce the additional price was set upon 
it, they ofleied him unanimously to bate him the ar¬ 
ticle tf bread and butter in the tea-table account, 
provided the Spectator might be served up to them 
every morning as usual. Upon this the old gentle¬ 
man, being pleased, it seems, with ihei:' desire of 
improving themselves, has granted them the conti- 


* Dr. Thomas Walker, hcad-maslcr of tho Charter-house 
school, whose scholars Addeon mid Steele hail hcew Tho 
doctor was hcail-masler alt years, ami died June 12, 1T2B, In 
the hlsl year oflos age 
t A llllle briimly oi rum. 


nuance both of the Spectator and their bread and 
[butter, having given particular orders that the tea- 
table shall be set forth every morning with its cus¬ 
tomary hill of fare, and without any manner of de¬ 
falcation. 1 thought myself obliged to mention this 
particular, as it does honour to this worthy gentle¬ 
man ; and if the young lady I.aetitia, who sent me 
this account, will acquaint me with his name, I will 
insert it at length m ono of my papers, if he de¬ 
sires it. 

I should be very glad to find out any expedient 
that might alluviate the expense which tins uiy paper 
brings to any of my readers; and, in order to it, 
must propose two points to their consideration. 
Fust, that if they letieuch any (he smallest parti¬ 
cular in their ordinary expense, it will easily make 
up the halfpenny a day which wo have now under 
consideration. Let a Jady sacrifice but a single 
riband to her morning studies, and it will be suffi¬ 
cient : let a family burn but a candle a night less 
than (he usual number, and they may take in the 
Spectator without detriment to their private affairs. 

In the next place, if my leaders will not go to the 
price of buying my papers by retail, let them have 
patience, and they may buy them m the lump, with¬ 
out the buitlieu of a tax upon them. My specula¬ 
tions, when they aro sold single, like cherries upon 
the stick, are delights for the rich and wealthy: af¬ 
ter some lime they come to market in greater quan¬ 
tities, and are every mdinary man’s money. The 
tiuth of it is, they have a ceiluin flavour at their first 
appearance, from sereial accidental ciicumstauces of 
time, place, and person, which they may lose if they 
are not taken early; but in this case, evc-iy reader 
is to consider, whether it is not better lor him to be 
half a year behindhand with the fashionable and po¬ 
lite part of the world, than to strain himself beyond 
his circumstances. My bookseller has now about 
ten thousand ol the third and fourth volumes, which 
he is ready to publish, having already disposed of as 
large an edition both of the lust and second volume. 
As he is a peison whose head is very well turned to 
his business, be thinks they would be a very proper 
present to bo made to persons at christenings, mar¬ 
riages, visiting dajs, and the like joyful solemnities, 
as several other books aro frequently given at fune¬ 
rals. lie has printed them in such a little portable 
volume, that many of them may he ranged together 
upon a single plate; and is of opinion, that a salver 
of Spectators would be as acceptable an entertain¬ 
ment to the ladies as n salver of sweetmeats. 

I shall conclude this paper with an epigram lately 
sent to the writer of the Spectator, after having re¬ 
turned my thanks to the ingenious author of it:— 

“ Sir, 

“ Having heard the following epigram very much 
commended, I wonder that it has not yet had a 
place in any of your papers; I think the suffrage of 
our poet-laureat should not be overlooked, which 
shows the opinion he cuteitains of jour paper, whe¬ 
ther tho notion he proceeds upon be true or false 
I make bold to convey it to you, not knowing if it 
has yet come to your hands.” 

ON TUB SPECTATOR. 
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’ MS. TATS. 

-Aliusipie etulcin 

Nasceris— lion. Carm. Sire. 10. 

Y^unse another and tho same. 

When first tho Taller to a mute was turn'd, 

Croat Britain for hoi t ensm s silence muiun d , 
Robbed of Jus sprightly bean s . lie to pt the ni^ti, 
T 111 ihe spectator love, and blaz d as blight 
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So lh<’ fiist man the sun's fil'd setting viewVI, 
Andiigh’d till circling day* Ins joy x renew'd. 
Vel, doubtful how (hat second sun to numo, 
WheMiei a blight nuccosnoi, or the .-.ame. 

So wo but now Irom tins ^u^peiise me freed. 
Since all agree, win* both with judgment read, 
*1 i» the same sun, and does himself succeed. 


No 4R9] SATURDAY, SEPf. ‘20, 1712. j 

The mighty foue of m can's troubled Hood j 

“ Sir, | 

“ Ui’ON reading your essay concerning the Plea¬ 
sures of the Imagination, 1 find, among the tim e 
sources of those jdeaeuies winch you have disco¬ 
vered, that greatness is one. This has suggested to 
me the reason why, ol all objects tli.it I have ever 
seen, theie is none whnh elicits my imagination so 
much ns the sea, oi ocean. I cannot see the hear- i 
mgs of tins prodigious bulk of waters, even m a! 
calm, without a very plca-ing astonishment; hut i 
when it is winked up m a tempest, so that the lion- 1 
zon on cveiy side is nothing but foaming billow s and J 
floating mountains, it is impossible to describe the i 
agiecable horroi that rises from surli a prospect, A I 
troubled ocean, to a man who sails upon it, is, 1 ' 
tlmik, the biggest object that fie t an see in motion, 
and consequently gives Jus imagination one of the 
highest kinds of pleasure that can auso from gicat- 
ness. I must confess it is impossible for me to sur- 
vey this world ol fluid matter, without thinking nn 
the hand that first poured it out, and made a propci 
channel for its reception. Such an object naturally 
raises in my thoughts the idea of an Almighty Being, 
and convinces mo of hn existence as much as a me¬ 
taphysical demonstration. The imagination piompts 
the understanding, and, by tin greatness oi the sen¬ 
sible object, produces in it the idea of a lining who 
is neither eircumscubcd by time nor span'. 

“As I have made seveial voyages upon the sea, I 
have oftcu been tossed in stoims, and on that occa¬ 
sion have frequently ieffected on flic descliptnnis of 
them in ancient poets l ,,*ineml>< r l.onginiis Inghly ' 
leu.mmends one ill Ifumei, because the poet has not 
amused himself with little fancies upon the occasion, i 
as authors of an mfenor genius, whom he mentions, I 
lud done, hut because lie has gathered together j 
those circumstances who h are the most apt to terrify j 
the imagination, and which really happen m the i 
raging ol a tempest. It is lor the same Uuisuii that ' 

I piefcr the following descuption of a ship in a 
storm, which the l’salmist has made, bciuie any j 
other 1 have ever met with: 1 They that go down to ! 
the sea m ships, that do business in great wateis ; j 
these see the w yks of the Lord, and his wotideis in 
the deep. For he commandeth and raiselh the 
stormy wind, which lifteth up the waves thereof,. 
They mount up to the heaven, they go down again 
to the depths; theirsoul is melted because of trouble, j 
They reel to and fro, and stagger like, a drunken | 
man, and are at their wit’s end. Then they < ry | 
unto the Loid in their trouble, and he In in grot h them 
out of their distresses. lie maketh the storm a calm, 
so that the waves thereof are still. Then they are 
glad, because they lie quiet,he bnugeth them 
unto their desired haven.'* 


! other as laying it ! Were wo only to consider the 
; sublime in this piece of poelry, what can be nobler 
j than the idea it gives us of the Supreme Being thus 
I raising a tumult among the elements, and lecoveiing 
| them out of their confusion ; thus troubling and be- 
[ calming nature 

i “ Cheat painters do not only give us landscapes 
uf gardens, gloves, and meadows, but very often cm- 
\ ploy then pencils upon sea-pici e». 1 could wish you 
would follow their example. If this small sketch 
j may deserve a place, among your wmks I shall ae 
I company it with a divine ode made by a gAitlcuian 
! upon the com 1 umi.ii of his tiuieh.” 

I 

Mow me fhy servants Mrst 1 O Lot J 
II >w suit* is tI hmi (leJVm i* 1 
Fteni.il wisdom is llteif niiitlc, * 

; 1 heir help OmmpoUMice x 


In foingn realms ami lands wmolP 
JmppnilLtl bv thy (Mtu, 

Through burning t lmu"' I pu'Vd unhurt. 
Ami biouth it m tauiled uu 


Thy mercy sweeten d every s»uil, 
Made ew iy region please 
1 he homy Aljimc lulls it ueim d. 
And smooth'd the 'l\ritiu»« *e n 


'1 hiiik. O my stud, devoutly think, 
How with affrighted e^es. 

Thou saw st l)ie wide extended deep 
In all its horrors use ’ 


Confusion dwelt in ev’ry fate. 

Ami h*.u m ev’ry he.irt. 

When waves on waves, and quit’s in gm 
Oereamo the pilot's ait 


Yet then horn nil my grid*, (> Lord, 
r l by me icy set me tiee, 

\\ luNt, m tlie eoiihtlem e of pi iyi i, 
My soul ’auk hold on Hue 


For though m dreadhd wlurh ue hun* 
iliyh mi the broken wove, 

I knew thou weit imi mJoa to heal, 

Aon impotent to sav e 


riie storm was hud, ihc wind-. iclu’d. 
Obedient to thy w ill, 

The se.i tlut roar'd at thy command, 
Ai thy command was shit 


In midst of dangois, hars, ami death, 
'1 hy goodne« I 11 adore. 

And praise thee for thy men les part 
Aud humbly hope tor mure. 


My life, if thou preset v'sl my life, 

Tliy sacrifice shall be, 

Aud death, il death must he my doom, 
Jsliall Join iny &oul to thee. 


man ,l“Loid ,n the,r trouble, und he hnngeth-fhcn ^-] MONDAY, SEPT. 22, 1712. I 

out of their distresses. lit* maketli the storm a calm, Domus et place us uxor—lion. 2 od xiv. 21 i 

so that the waves thereof are still. Then they are Thy houyo und pleasing wife— Crtm-tu. I 

gknl, because they be quiet,he brnigclli "tlnm I have very long entertained un ambition to make f 

unto their desired haven. the word wile the most agreeable and delightful 2d 

Bv the wav. how muih more comfortable, as , ,, f, p 

,, a .in.imc in nature. If it be not so m itself, all the \ 

well as rational, is this system of the 1 salnpst, than , f 1Mnkuul from tbc beginning of the ' 

1 h. pagan scheme m Vtrg, land othcr^oets when u .„ rl(1 t, J j has consented in an error. But 
one deity is represented as raising a storm, and an- , om , UBhappweB / ln Knglund has been, that a few 


• Pi» evil 23. ot sicniq 


men, of genius for pleasure, have turned it all 
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10 the gratification of ungovernod desires, in despite 
of good sense, form and order; when, in truth, any 
satisfaction boyond the boundaries of reason is but 
a step towards madness and folly. But is the sense 
of joy and accomplishment of desire no way to be 
indulged or attained ? And have we appetites given 
i us not to be at all gratified? Yes, certainly.' Mar¬ 
riage is an institution calculated for a constant scene 
.if as much delight as our being is capable of. Two 
persons who have chosen each other out of all the 
species, with design to be each other’s mutual com¬ 
fort and entertainment, have in that action bound 
themselves to be good-humoured, affable, discreet, 
forgiving, patient, and joyful, with respect to each 
others fiailties and perfections, to the end of theii 
lives. The wiser of the two (and it always happens 
uie of them is such) will, for her or his own sake, 
eep things from outiage vyith the utmost sanctity. 
Vhcn this union is thus preserved (as I have often 
aid), the most indifferent circumstance administers 
.elight. Their condition is an endless sourco of new 
ratifications. The married man can say, “ If 1 
n unacceptable to all the world beside, there is 
ic whom l entirely love, that will receive me with 
iy arid transport, and think liersclf obliged to double 
,ier kindness and caresses of me from the gloom with 
winch she sees me overcast. 1 need not dissemble 
the soirow of my beait to be agreeable there; that 
very sorrow quickens her affection." 

Tins passiou towards each other, when once well 
fixed, enters into the very constitution, and the kind- 
urss (lows as easily and silently as the blood in the 
veins. When this affection is enjoyed m the most 
j sublime degree, unskilful eyes see nothing of it; 
i but when it is subject to bo changed, and has on 
; allay in it that may make it end in distaste, it is apt 
| to break into rage, or overflow into fondness, before 
j the rest of the world. 

Uxamler anil Viramira aie amorous and young, 
and have been'man led these two yeais ; yet do they 
so much distinguish each other in company, that in 
yuiir conversation with the dear things you aie still 
put to a sort of cross-purposes. Whenever you ad¬ 
dress yourself in ordinary discourse to Vnamna, she 
turns her head another way, and the answer is made 
to the dear Uxander. If you tell a merry tale, the 
j application is still directed to her dear; and when 
she should commend you, she says to him, as if he 
had spoke it, “ That i«, my dear, so jtrelty.”—This 
puts aie in mind of what I have somewhere read in 
the admired memoirs ofthcfamousCeivantes; where, 
vlnlc honest SanchoPanpais putting some necessary 
tumble question concerning Busman tc, his supper, or 
is lodging, die knight of the sorrowful countenance 
■ ever improving the harmless lowly hints of ins 
[litre to poetical conceit, rapture, and flight, in con- 
>mplatiuii of the dear Dulunea of his affections. 

On die other side, Dictamnus and Moriaare evei 
quabbling ; and you may observe them, all the tune 
ley are in company, in a state of impatience. As 
ixanda and Viramira wish you all gone, that they 
my be at freedom for dalliance; Dictamnus and 
loria wait your absence, that they may speak their 
.arsh interpietations on each othov’s words and ac- ] 
ons, during the time you were with them. , 

It is certain that the greater part of the gvils at- 
®ding this condition of life arises front fashion. 
Irejuriice in this case is turned the wrong way : and, | 
.astead of expecting moic happiness than we shall 
,-neet with in it, we are laughed into a prepossedkioft, 
.hat we shall he disappointed if we hope for lasting 
vidsfictions. 


Ml 


With all persons who have made good sense the 
rule of action, marriage is described as the state ca¬ 
pable of the highest human felicity. Tnlly has 
epistles full of affectionate pleasure, when he writes 
to-his wife, or speaks of his children. But, above 
all the hints of this kind I have met with in writers 
of ancient date, I am pleased with an epigram of 
Martial, in honour of the beauty of his wife Cleo¬ 
patra. Commentators say it was written the day 
after his wedding-night. When his spouse was re¬ 
tired to the bathing-room in the heat of the day, he, 
it seems, came in upon her when she was just going 
into the water. To her beauty and carriage on this 
occasion wc owe the following epigram, which l 
showed my friend Will Honeycomb in French, who | 
has translated it us follows, without understanding 
the original. I expect it will please the English 
better than the Latin reader 


Wlien my bright consort, now ner wife nor maid, 
Asham'd and wanton, of embrace afraid, 

Fled to the streams, the streams my fair betray’d 
'lo rny lond eyes she .dl transparent stood. 

She blush'd, I smil'd at the slight covering flood. 

Thus through the glass the lovely hly glows- 
Thus through the ambient gem slimes forth the rose 
1 smv new charms, and plung'd to seue my slore 
Kisses 1 snatch'd—the waves pievenled mure 

My friend would not allow that this luscious ac¬ 
count could he given of a wife, and therefore used 
the woid consort; winch, ho learnedly said, would 
serve for a mistress as well, and give a moie gentle¬ 
manly turn to the epigiam. But, under favour of 
him and all other such fine gentlemen, I cannot be 
ptiauaded but that the passion a bridegroom haa for 
a virtuous young woman, will, by little and little, 
grow into friendship, and then it is ascended to a 
higher pleasure than it was in ita first fervour. 
Without this happens, he is a very unfortunate man 
who has entered into this state, and left the haln. 
tudes of life he might have enjoyed with a faithful 
friend. But when the wife proves capable of filling 
serious as well as joyous hours, she brings happiness 
unknown to friendship itself. Spenser speaks of 
each kind of love with gieat justice, and attributes 
the highest praise to friendship; and indeed there 
is no disputing that point, hut by making that frien-l- 
slno take its place between two married persons. 


T. 


Hard is tlu< doubt, and difficult to deem. 

When all three kinds of love together meet. 

And do dispart the heart with power extreme, 
Whether shill weigh the balance down; io wit, 

'1 he dear affection unto kindred sweet, 

Or raging lire of love to womaukind. 

Or /cal of friends combin'd by virtues meet: 

But, of them all, (he band o! mtuous mail!, 
Methinks, the gentle heart should most assured bind. 
For natural affection soon doth eeasc. 

And quenched is with Cupid’s greater flame; 

But faithful fiiendsliip doth them both suppress. 

And them with mastering discipline doth tame, 

1 lirongli thoughts aspiring to ctcrn.il fame. 

For as the- soul doth rule the eaithly mass. 

And ull the service of the body frame; 

So love of soul doth love of body pass. 

No less than perfect gold surmounts the meanest brass 
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A just reverse of fortune on him waits. 

It is common with me to run from lawk to bonk 
to exercise my mind with many objects, and qualify 
myself for my daily labours. After an hour spent 
in this loitering way of reading, something will re¬ 
main to he food to the imagination. The writings 
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Ilmt ph ase me most on such occasions are stories, ■* IF you will save your husbaud, you must give m.’ 
(or too truth of which there is good authority. The an account of all you know without prevarication ; 
111 "id ol man is naturally a lover of justice ; and ] for every body is satisfied he was too fond of you to 
when wc read a story wherein a criminal is over- I be able to hide from you the names of the rest of 
taken, in whom there is no quality which is the ob- i the conspirators, or any other particulars wliatso- 
ject of pity, the soul enjoys a certain revenge for ever.” He went to his closet, and soon after the 
the offence done to its nature, in the wicked actions ' lady was sent fur to an audience. The servant 
committed in the preceding part of the history, knew his distance when matters of state were to be 
l'his will be better understood by the reader from debated ; and the governor, laying aside the uir with 
the following narration itself, than from any thing [ which he had appeared in public, began to be the 


which I can say to intioduee it. 


j supplicant, to rally an affliction, which it # was in 


When Charles, Duke of Burgundy, surnumed The ' hoi powet easily to remove, and relieve an innocent 
Bold, reigned over the spacious dominions now swal- mail from his imprisonment. She easily perceived 
lowed up by the power of France, he heaped many his intention, and bathed in teais, began to depre- 
lavours and honours upon Claudius Khynsault, a 1 cate so wicked a design. Lust, like ambition, takes 
Herman, who had served linn in his wars against 'all the faculties of the mind and body into its ser- 
the insults ot his neighbours. A great part ol Zen- ! vice and subjection. Her becoming tears, her ho- 
land was at that time in subjection to thul dukedom. ! nest anguish, thcwiinging of her hands, and the 
I lie prince himself was a person of singular huma- ! many changes ol her posture and figuie m the va¬ 
nity and justice, llhynsault, with no other real hemenre of speaking, were but so many attitudes 
quality thau courage, had dissimulation enough to in which lie beheld her beauty, and full her incen- 
pass upon his geneious and unsuspicious master foi ' lives of his desire. All humanity was lost in that 
u person of blunt honesty and fidelity, without any one ajipelite, and he signified to her in so many 
vice that could bias him from the execution of jus- jdain terms, that he was unhappy till he had pos¬ 
tice. His highness, prepossessed to his advantage, sessed her, and nothing less should he the price of 
upon the decease of the governor of his chief town her husband’s life; and she must, before the l'olhnv- 
of Zealand, gave Khynsault that command. lie ing noon, pronounce the death, or enlaigement, of 
was nut long seated in that government, before he Danvelt. After this notification, when he saw 
cast his oyes upon Sappbira, a woman of exquisite ! Sapphira enough again disliaeted, to make the sub- 
beauty, the wife of l’aul Danvelt, a wealthy mer- 1 ject of their discourse to common eyes appear diffc- 
chunt of^ the city, under his protection and govern- j rent fiom what it was, he called servants to conduct 


her to the gate. Loaded with nisuppoitable afflic¬ 
tion, she immediately repairs to her husband ; and 
having signified to bis gaolers that she had a pro¬ 
posal to make to her husband from the governor 
she was left alone with him, revealed to him all that 
had passed, and represented the endless conflict she 
was in between love to bis person and fidelity to his 
bed. It is easy to imagine tbe sharp affliction this 
holiest pair Was in upon such an incident, in lives 
not used to any but ordinary occuirenccs. Tbe 
man was bridled by shame from speaking what his 


went. Khynsault was a man of a warm constitu¬ 
tion, and violent inclination to women, and not un¬ 
skilled in the soft arts which vviu their favour. He 
Knew what it was to enjoy the satisfactions which 
are reaped from the possession of beauty, but was 
an utter stianger to tbe decencies, honours, and 
delicacies that attend the passion towards them m 
elegant minds. However, he had so much of the 
world, that he had a great share of the language 
which usually prevails upon the weaker part of that 
sex; and he could with his tongue uller a passion 

with which his heart was wholly untouched. He 1 fear prompted, upon so near an approach of death, 
was one of those brutal minds which can he gratified j but let tall words that signified to her, he should 
with the violation ol innocence and beauty, without not think her polluted, though she had not yet con- 
the least pity, passion, or love, to that with w Inch they lessed to him that the governor had violated her 
ale so much delighted. Ingratitude is a vice inse- poison, since he knew hci will had no part in the 
parable to a lustful man; and tbe possession of a ; action. She parted from him with this oblique per- 
wornan by him, who has no thought but allaying a 'mission to save a hie be had not resolution enough 
passion painful to himself, is necessarily followed by to resign for the safely of his honour, 
distaste and aversion. Rhyusault, being resolved I Thu next mot mug the unhappy Sapphira attended 
to accomplish his will on the wife of Danvelt, left the governor, and being led into a remote apart- 
no arts untried to get into a familiarity at her house; 'incut, submitted to his desires. Khynsault votn- 
but she knew his character and disposition too well, mended her charms, claimed her familiarity after 
not to shun all occasions that might insnare hor into what had passed between them, and with an air of 
his conversation. The governor, despairing of sue- gaiety, in the language of a gallant, bid her return, 
cess by ordinary means, apprehended and nnpri- 1 and take her husband out of prison : “ but,” eoiiti- 
suned her husband, under pretence of an mforma- j nued he, “ my fair one must not be offended that 1 
tion, that he was guilty ol a corresjmndonco with have taken rare he should not be an interruption to 
tbe enemies of the duke to betray the town into (our future assignations,” These last words forc- 
their possession. This design hadjts desired effifct; j boded what she found when she came to the gaol— 


aud the wife of the unfortunate Danvelt, the day 
before thpt which was appointed for his execution, 
presented herself in the hall of the governor’s house, 
und, as he passed through the apartment, threw 


her husband executed by the order of Khynsault! 

It was remarkable that the woman, who was full 
of tears and lamentations during the whole course 
of her affliction, uttered neither sigh nor complaint, 


herself at his feet, and holding his knees, beseeehed j but stood fixed with grief at this consummation of 
his mercy. Rhynsault beheld her with a dissembled ! her misfortunes. She betook herself to her abode; 
satisfaction; aud, assuming an air of thought and and after having in solitude paid her devotions to 
authority, he bid her arise, and told her she must | Dim who is the avenger of innocence, she repaired 
follow him to his closet; and, asking her whether privately to court. Her persou, and a certain 
she knew the hand ot the letter he pulled out of his grandeur of sorrow, negligent of forms, gained her 
pocket, went from her, leaving thisadinomt'on aloud, passage into the presence ot the duke her soveieign. 
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Ae soon as she came into the presence, she broke 
forth into the following words: “ Behold, O mighty 
Charles, a wretch weary of life, though it has always 
been spent with innocence and virtue. It is not 
in jour power to redrebs my injuries, but it is to 
avenge them. And if the protection of the dis¬ 
tressed, and the punishment of oppressors is a task 
worthy a prince, I bring tho Duke of Burgundy 
ample matter for doing honour to his own great 
name, and wiping the infamy off of mine.” 

When she had spoken this, she delivered the 
Duke a paper lecilmg her story. He read it with 
all the emotions that indignation and pity could raise 
in a punte jealous of his honour in the behaviour 
of his ollii cl's, and prosperity of his subjects 

Upon an appointed day, Bhynsault was sent for 
to court, and, in the presence of a few of the council, 
confronted by Sapphna. Tho pmice asking, “ Do 
you know that lady ?” Bhynsault, as soon as he 
could recover his surprise, told (he duke he would 
many her, if his highness would please to think that 
a reparation. The duke seemed contented with this 
answer, and stood by during the immediate snlem- 
, luxation of the ceremony. At the conclusion of it 
I he (old Bhynsault, “Thus far you have done as 
j runstrained by my authonty . I shall not he satisfied 
of your Kind usage of her, without you sigu a gift of 
! your whole estate to her aftei your decease.” To 
! the performance ot this also the duke was a witness, 
j When these two acts were executed, the duke turned 
j to the lady, and told her, “ It now remains for me 
| to put you in quiet possession of what your husband 
' has so bountifully bestowed on you,” and ordered 
the immediate excel'tien of Bhynsault.—T. 
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Qulcquul est bom morls, iovitate oxtmgmtur —Shnki a 
| Leuly of behaviour is the bane of all that is good ami v irtuoui 

Tunbndge, Sept. 18. 

“ Deah Mn. Speltatoh, 

“ I am a young woman of eighteen years of age, 
and 1 do assure you a maid of unspotted leputatiuu, 
founded upon a very careful carnage in all my 
looks, words, and actions. At the same time I must 
own to you, that it is with much constraint to tlcbh 
and blood that my behaviour is so strutly irre¬ 
proachable; for I am natuially addicted to mirth, 
to gaiety, to a free air, to motion, and gadding Now, 
what gives me a great deal of anxiety, and is some 
discouragement in the pursuit of virtue, is, that the 
young women who run into greater freedoms with 
the men are mole taken notice of than I ana. The 
men are such unthinking sots, that they do not pre¬ 
fer her who lustrums all her passions and affections, 
and keeps much within the hounds of what is law¬ 
ful, to hur who goes to the utmost verge of inno¬ 
cence, and parleys at the very brink of vice, whe¬ 
ther she shall he a wife or a m/stress. But I must 
appeal to your spectatorial wisdom, who, 1 find, have 
passed veiy ninth of your time in the study of wo¬ 
man, whether this is not a most unreasonable pro¬ 
ceeding. I have read somewhere that Hobbes of 
Malmesbury asserts, that continent persoifs have 
more of wlmt they contain than those who give a 
loose to their desires. According to this rule, let 
there bo equal age, equal wit, and equal good- 
humour, in the woman of prudence, and |jjer of 
liberty, what stores has he to expect who takes the 
former? What refuse must he be contented with 
who chooses the latter? Well, but I sat down te 


write to you to vent my indignation against several 
pert creatures who are addressed to and courted in 
this place, while poor 1, and two or three liko me, 
are wholly unregarded. 

“ Eveiy one of these affect gaining the hearts of 
your sex. This is generally attempted by a parti¬ 
cular manner of carrying themselves with fami¬ 
liarity. Olycera has a dancing walk, and keeps 
time in her ordinary gait. Chloe, her sister, who 
is unwilling to mleriupt her conquests, conics into 
the room before her with a familiar run. Dulcissa 
takes advantage of the approach of the winter, and 
has introduced a veiy pretty shiver; closing up net 
shoulders, and shiinking as she moves. All that are 
in this mode carry their fans between both hands 
before them. Dulcissa, herself, who is author of 
this air, adds the pretty run to it; and has also, 
when she is in a very good humour, a taking fami¬ 
liarity in throwing herself into tile lowest seat in 
the room, and letting her hooped petticoats fall with 
a lucky decency about her. I know she practises 
this way of sitting down in her chamber; and in¬ 
deed she docs it as well as you may have seen an 
actress fall down dead in a tiagedy. Not lho least 
indecency in her posture. If you have observed what 
pretty caicaws are earned off at the end ol a verse 
at the theatre, it will give you a notion how Dulcissa 
plumps into a chair. Here is a little country gill 
that is veiy cunning, that itiukcs hoi use of being 
young and unbred, and outdoes the cnstiarcrs who 
are almost twice her age. The air that she takes 
is to come into company after a walk, and is very 
successfully out of breath upon occasion* Her mo¬ 
ther is lu the secret, and calls her romp, and then 
looks round to see what young men stare at licr. 

“ It would take up nnoie than can come in to one 
of your papers, to enumerate all the partieiilar airs 
of the youugei company in this place. But I can 
not mint Dulccnrella, whose manner is the most in¬ 
dolent imaginable, but still as watchful of conquest 
as the busiest virgin among us. She has a peculiar 
art of staring at a young fellow, till she sees she has 
got bun, and inflamed him by so much observation. 
When she sees she has him, ami lie begins to toss 
his bead upon it, she is immediately short-sighted, 
and labours to observe what he is at a distance, with 
her eyes half shut. Thus the captive that thought 
her fust stiuck, is to make very near approaches, 
or be wholly disregarded. This artifice has done 
more execution than all the ogliug of the rest of 
the women here, with the utmost variety of half 
glances, attentive heedlessnesses, childish inadver¬ 
tencies, haughty contempt, or artificial oversights. 
After I have said thus much of ladies among us who 
fight thus regularly, I am to complain to you of a 
set of familiar lomps, who have hiukcu through all 
ftmmon rules, and have thought of a very effectual 
way of showing more charms than all of us. These, 
All. Spectator, are the swing-is. You are to know 
these careless pretty creatures are very innocents 
again ; and it is to be no matter what they do, foi 
it is all harmless freedom. They get on ropes, us 
you must have seen the children, and are swung by 
their men visitants. The jest is, that Mr. Such-a- 
onc can name the colour ot Mrs. Such-a-oue’s stock¬ 
ings; and she tells him he is a lying thief, so he is, 
and full of roguery; and she will lay a wager, and 
her sister shall tell the truth if he says right, and he 
cannot tell what colour her garters are of. In this 
diveision there are very many pretty shrieks, not 
so much for fear of falling, as that their petticoats 
should untie ; for there is a great care had to avoid 
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’fuproprietics and the lover who swings the lady is 
to tie her clothes very close with his hatband, before 
die admits him to throw up her heels. 

“ Now, Mr. Spectator, except you can noto these 
wantonnesses in their beginnings, and bring us 
sober girls into observation, tlicie is no help for it; 
we must swim with the tide; the coquettes are too 
powerful a parly for us. To look into the merit of 
a legular and weH-behavcd woman is a slow thing. 
A loose trivial song gains their affections, when a 
wise homily is not attended to. There is no other 
way but to make war upon them, or we must go 
over to them. As for my part, 1 will show all the 
world it is not for want of charms that I stand so 
long unasked; and if you do not take measures for 
the immediate ledress of us ngids, as the fellows 
call us, I can move with a speaking mien, can look 
significantly, can lisp, can trip, can lull, can start, 
tan Mush, can rage, can weep, if [ must do it, and 
< an be frightened as agreeably as any she inKiiglnnd. 
All which is humbiy submitted to your spectatoual 
consideration, with all humility, by 

“ Your most humble Servant, 

T. “ Mmii.da Mon.ua.” 
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Qualem commemle3, ft min atqup claim aspire, ne mnx 

Ini utiant alieiia tibi peccata pudorein—Hon 1 Kp xvui 7G 

Comment not, till a man is throughly kmnvn 

A rascal prais d, you make Ins faults your own —Asos. 

It is no unpleasant matter of speculation to con¬ 
sider tne recommendatory epistles that pass round 
this town from hand to hand, and the abuse people 
put upon one another in that kind. It is indeed 
come to that pass,' that, instead of being the testi¬ 
mony of ment in the pcison recommended, the 
true leading of a lctt< r ol this suit is, “ The hearer 
hereof is so uneasy to me, that it will he an act of 
chanty in you to take him off my hands; whether 
yon prefer him or not, it is all one ; lor I have no 
manner of kiudness for linn, ot obligation to him 
or his; and do what you please as to that.” As 
negligent as men aie m this respect, a point of ho¬ 
nour is concerned in it, and then- is nothing a man 
should he moie ashamed of, than passing a woith- 
less creature into the service or interests of a man 
who has never injured yOu. The women indeed are 
a little loo keen in their resentments to trespass often 
this way: hut you shall sometimes know, that the 
mistress and the maid shall quarrel, and give eac h 
other very free language, and .it hist the lady shall 
be pacified to turn hei out of doors, and give her a 
very good word to any body else. Hence it is that 
you see, in a year and half's lime, the same fai c a 
domestic in all parts of the town. Good-breeding 
and good-nature lead people m a great measui,'- 
to this injustice, when suitors of no consideration 
wall have confidence enough to press upon their su¬ 
periors, those in power are tender of speaking the 
exceptions they have against them, and are mortgaged 
into promises out of their impatience of importu¬ 
nity, In this latter case, it would be a very useful 
inquiry to know the history of recommendations. : 
There are, you must know, certain abettors of this 
way of torment, who make it a profession to ma- 
uage the affairs of candidates. These gentlemen 
'et. out their impudence to their clients, and supply 
any defective recommendation, by informing how 
sin h and such a man is to be attacked. They will 
tell you, get the least scrap from Mr. Such-u-one, 
ana leave the rest to 'hem. When one of these un¬ 


dertakers has your business in hand, you may bo 
sick, absent in town or country, aud the patron 
shall be worried, or you prevail. I remember to 
have been shown a gentleman some years ago, who 
punished a whole people for their facility in giving 
their ciedentiais. This person had belonged to a 
regiment which did duty in the West Indies, and, 
by the mortality of the place, happened to be com¬ 
manding-officer in the colony lie oppressed Ins 
subjects with great frankness, .ill be became sensi¬ 
ble that he was heartily hated by every man under 
his command. When he had carried his point to 
be thus detestable, in a pretended lit of dishumour, 
and feigned uneasiness ot living where he found he 
was so umveisally unacceptable, he communicated 
to the chief inhabitants a design he had to return for 
England, provided they would give him ample tes¬ 
timonials of their appiobation. The planters came 
into it to a man, and, in proportion to his deserving 
the quite contrary, the words justice, generosity, 
and courage, weie inserted in his commission, not 
omitting the general good-liking of people of all 
conditions in the colony. The gentleman returns 
for England, aud within a few months after came 
back to them their governor, on the strength of 
their own testimonials. 

Such a rebuke as this cannot indeed happen to 
easy recominenders, in the oiduiary couiscol things, 
from one hand to another; but liovv would a man 
bear to have it said to him, ” The person I took 
into confidence on the credit you gave him, has 
proved false, unjust, and has not answcied auy way 
the character you gave me of himi 1 ” 

I cannot but conceive very good hopes of that 
rake Jack Toper of the Temple, tor an honest si ru- 
pulousuess m this point. A fnenil of his meeting 
with a servant that had founcrl) lived with Jack, 
and having a mind to take lmn, sent lo him to know 
what faults the fellow had, since he could not please 
-licli a careless fellow as he was. His answer was 
as follows .— 

“ Sift, 

“ Thomas thAt lived with me was turned away be¬ 
cause he was too good for me. You know I live in 
taverns; he is an orderly sober rascal, and thinks 
much to sleep in an entry until two iu the morning 
He told me one day, when he was dressing me, 
that he wondered I was not dead before now, since 
1 went to dinner in tbe evening, and went to supper 
at two iu lhe morning. We were coming down 
Essex-strcet one night a little flustered, and I was 
giving bun the word to alann the watch ; he had 
the impudence to tell me it was against the law 
You that are tuariied, and live one day alter an¬ 
other the same way, and so on the whole week, 

I dare say will like him, and he will be glad to have 
his meal in due season. The fellow is ceitamly 
very honest. My service to your lady. Yours, 

“ J. T.” 

Now this was very fair dealing. Jack knew verv 
well, that though the love of order made a man 
veiy awkward in his equipage, it was a valuable 
quality among the queer people who live by rule ; 
and had too much goud sense and good-nature to 
let the fellow starve, because he was not fit to at¬ 
tend his vivacities. 

I shall end this discourse with a letter of rccom- 
mentation from Horace to Claudius Nero. You 
will see m that letter a slowness to ask a favour, a 
strong reason fur being uuublv ,to deuy hi* good 
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word any longer, and that it is a service to the per- her hung with black, where he entertained himself 
sou to whom he recommends, to comply with what j for some time by the glimmering of a taper, until 


is asked: all which are necessary cneumstanccs 
both in justice and good-breeding, if a man would 
ask so as to have reason to complain of a denial; 
and indeed a man should not in strictness ask other¬ 
wise. In hopes the authority of Horace, who per¬ 
fectly understood how to live with great men, may 
have a good effect towards amending this facility 
in people of condition, and the confidence of those, 
who apply to them without merit, I have translated 
the epistle. 

“ To Claudius Nero. 

“ Sir, 

“ Septimius, who waits upon you with this, is very 
well acquainted with the place you are pleased to 
allow me in your friendship. For when he be¬ 
seeches me to recommend him to your notice, ill 
such a manner as to be received by you, who are de- 
licate in the choice of your ft lends and domestics, 
lie knows our intimacy, and understands my ability 
to serve him better than l do mvsclf. I have de¬ 
fended myself against his ambition to he yours, as 
long as I possibly could; but fearing the imputa-' 
tion of hiding my power in you out of mean and 
selfish considerations, I arn at last prevailed upon 
to givp you this tioublo. Thus to avoid the appear¬ 
ance of a gre.itei fault, I have put on tins confidence. 
If you can forgive tins trangression of modesty in 
behalf of a fnend, receive this gentleman into your 


at length the head of the college came out to him 
from an inn or room, with half a dozen night-caps 
upon his head, and a religious hoiror in his counte¬ 
nance. The young man trembled: but his fears 
increased, when instead of being asked what pro¬ 
gress he had made in learning, ho was examined 
how ho abounded in grace. Ills Latin and Greek 
stood him in little stead ; he was to give an account 
only of the state of Ins soul; whether he was of tbo 
number of the elect; what was the occasion of the 
conversion ; upon what day of the month, and hour 
of the day it happened; how it was earned on, and 
when completed. The whole examination was sum¬ 
med up with one short question, ilamely, whether he 
war prepared for death ? The boy, who had been 
bred up by honest parents, was frightened out of his 
wits at the solemnity of the proceeding, and espe¬ 
cially by the last dreadful mierrogatoiy ■ so that, 
upon making his escape out of this house of mourn¬ 
ing, he could never be brought a second timo to the 
examination, as not being able to go through the 
tei rors of it. 

Notwithstanding thig general form and outside of 
religion is pretty well worn out among us, there arc 
many persons who, by a natural uneheerfulness of 
heart, mistaken notions of piety, or weakness of un¬ 
derstanding, love to indulge tins uncomfortable way 
of life ami give up themselves a prey to grief and 


interests ami friendship, and take it fiom me that he melam holy. Superstitious fears and groundless 

1 ' ..._i , ...,i ii_ ..ff r.__ ~r -- 


is an honest and a brave mao.” 
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-/Kgiilndim'm l.iudnie, unam reiu nuiMine (lelestabilein, 
t;iuauin i*st tandem plnlosophomm Cit-Kiut 
Wh.u kind of philosophy is it to extol melancholy, the must 
lielestahlo thing in naiure 3 


si ruph-s cut them off fiom the pleasures of conver¬ 
sation, and all those social entertainments, which 
are not only innocent hut laudable : as if mirth was 
made for reprobates, and cheerfulness of heart de¬ 
nied those who are the only persons that have n 
proper title of it. 

Soinbnus is one of these sons of sorrow. Ho 
thinks himself obliged in duty to be sad and discon¬ 
solate. lie looks on a sudden tit of laughter as a 


semhly of vli\ ines who sut al Westminster 


i deuev there is to cheerfulness in religion, and hots 


Ahoi r an age ago it was jhe fashion in England breach of his baptismal vow. An innocent jest 
for eveiy one that would be thought religious, to staities him like blasphemy. Tell him of one who 
throw as much sanctity us possible into hts face, and is advanced to a title of honour, he lifts up his hands 
in paiticular to abstain from all appearances of and eyes; describe a public ceremony, he shakes his 
rniith and pleasantly, which weie looked upon as head; show him a gay equipage, he blesses him- 
the maiks of a carnal mind. The saiut was of a soi- j self. All the little ornaments of life are pomps and 
lawful countenance, and generally eaten up with vanities. Mirth is wanton, and wit profane. He 
spleen and melancholy. A gentleman, who was is scandalized at youth for being lively, ami at child- 
lately a great ornament * to the learned world, has hood for being playful, lie sits at a christening, or 
(livened me more than once with an account of the a marriage-feast, as at a funeral; sighs at the con- 
reception who h he met with from a veiy furnous f elusion of a merry story', and grows devout when the 
independent minister, who was head of a college* m rest of the company grow pleasant. After all, Som- 
those times. This gentleman was then a young ad- brius is a religious man, and would have behaved 
venturer in the republic of letters, and ,;ust fitted himself very properly, had he lived when Cnris- 
out for the university with a good cargo of Latin : lianity was under a general persecution, 
and Greek, His friends were resolved that he should I would by no means presume to tax such cha- 
tiy his fortune at an election which was drawing \aclers with hypocrisy, as is done too frequently; 
near in the college, of which the independent minis- that being a vice which I think none but He who 
ter whom I have before mentioned was governor. , knows the secrets of men’s hearts should pretend to 
The youth, according to custom, waited on him in discover in another, where the proofs of it do not 
order to be examined. He was received at the door ( amount to a demonstiation. On the contrary, as 
by a servant who was one of that gloomy generation there are many excellent persons who arc weighed 
that were then in fashion. He conducted him, with down by this habitual sorrow of heart, they rather 
great silence and seriousness, to a long gallery, deserve our compassion than our reproaches. I 
which was darkened al noon-day, and had only a think, however, they would do well to consider whe- 
siugle candle burning in it. After a short stay in ther such a behaviour does not deter men from a 
this melancholy apartment, he was led into a chum- religious life, by representing it as an unsociable 

. — - state, that extinguishes all joy and gladness, dark- 

• The gentleman hero alluded to was Anthony |feoley, ens the face of nature, and destroys the relish of 
Yai . who died much lmnouted In Aug 1711 I being itself. 
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such a frame of mind is not only the most lovely, three views. First, with regard to their number; 
but the most commendable in a virtuous person, secondly, their dispersion ; and thirdly, thoir adhe¬ 
re short, those who represent religion m so uuami- reace to their religion : and afterward endeavour to 
able a light, aie like the spies sent by Moses to show, first, what natural reasons, and, secondly, 
make a discovery of the land of promise, when by what providential reasons, may be assigned for these 
their reports they discouraged the people from' en- ! three remarkable particulars. 

tenng upon it. Those who show us the joy, the j The Jews are looked upon by many to bo as nu- 
cheerfuluess, the good-humour, that naturally spring men ms at present, as they were formerly m the land 
up in this happy state, are like the spies bringing j of Canaan. 

along with them the clusters of grapes, and delicious This is wonderful, considering the dreadful slaugh- 
fruits, that might invite their companions into the ter made of them under some of the Romftu empe- 


pleasant country which produced them.* 


rors, which historians describe by the death of many 


An eminent pagan writer! lias made a discourse hundred thousands in n war ; and the innumerable 
to show that the atheist, who denies a God, does massacres and persecutions they have undergone m 


him less dishonour than the man who owns his be¬ 
ing, but at the same time believes lam to be cruel, 


Turkey, as well as in all Christian mflioiis in the 
world. The rabbins, to cxpiess the gicut havoi 


hard to please, and terrible to human nature. “ For which has been sometimes made of them, tell us 
mv own nait,” savs he, “ 1 would rather it should after their usual mannei of hyperbole, that there 

. • 1 . ^ . , I 1 i ^ i -if l. 1 _ II. . .1 _ 1. 1 l 


be said ot me, that there was never any such man 
as Plutarch, than that Plutarch was ill-natured, 
capricious, or inhuman.” 

If we may believe our logicians, mail is dRtin- 


weic such torrents of holy blood shed, as earned 
rocks of a hundred yards in circuinfeieiue above 
three miles into the sea. 

Their dispeisnm is the second remarkable pavticu- 


guished from all other creatures by the faculty of; lar m this people. They swaim ovei all the East, 
laughter. lie lias a heart capable ot mirth, and uu- ; and are settled m the leinotest parts of China. They 
turallv disposed to it. it is not the business of vir- ! are spread through most of the nations in Europe 
tue to' extirpate the affections of the nnnd, but to re- an cl Alrira, and many families of them are esu- 
gulate them. It may moderate and restrain, but was blished in the West Indies; not to mention vliolp 
not designed to banish gladness from the heart of nations bordering on Prester-John’s country, and 
man. Religion contracts the cncle of our pleasures, discovered in the inner parts of America, it we may 
blit leaves it wide enough for her votaries to expa- any credit to their own writers. 

Hate m. The contemplation of the Divine Being, 1 Their firm adherence to their religion is no less 
and the exercise ot viitue, are, in their own nature, remarkable than their numbers and dispersion, espe- 
so far from excluding all gladness uf heal t, that they eially v on sideling it as persecuted or contemned over 
are perpetual sources of it. In a woul, the true fho face of the whole earth. I Ins is likewise the 
spirit of religion cheers, as well as composes, the, more lemarkable, if we consider the tiequent anus- 
mill ; it banishes indeed all levity of behaviour, all tasies of tins people, when they lived undei their 
vicious and dissolute mirth ; but m exchange fills the bangs in the land of piomise, aud within sight of 
nnnd with a perpetual serenity, uninteirupted cheer- , then temple. 

fulness, and an habitual inclination to please others, I H •>' the next place vve examine what may be the 
us well as to be pleased in itself.—O. | natural reasons foi these three particulars which wo 
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Paris nt ticv tnnsft bipcnlulius, 

Nigra, leraci frumlis in Alipilo, 
lYr ciainn.i, per e.eiles. ,il> ipso 
Ducit opes uuinuiii)i|nc feiro—Hon •! (Id iv 57 
—Like an oaken seine cold mountain brow’. 

At ev'ry wound they sprout anil grow 
I ho axe and sword new vigour give, 

Aik) by tin ir rums they revive— Anon 


j natural reasons foi these three particulars which wo 
I find in the Jews, and which are not In be founu m 
| any othei ichgiou or people, I can, in the first place, 
I attribute their numbers to nothing hut their cun- 
i staut employment, their abstinence, their exemption 
| from wars, aud above all, their frequent mamages ; 
for they look on celibacy as an aceuised stale, and 
: generally are married before twenty, as hoping thy 
Messiah may descend from them, 
j The dispersion of the Jews into all the nations of 
the earth is the second remarkable particular of that 


As I am one who, by my profession, am obliged 1 l> c °P le * thou R h not t0 lu ^ accounted for. 

to look into all kinds of men! there are none whom 1 ‘ hc >' a wa > 3 . ln rvWl ions and tumults while 

I consider w.th so much plcasiir, , as those who have , th “y had '^ temple and holy city m view fo. winch 
any thing new or extraordinary m them characters, i leason they have often been driven out of then- old 
or ways of living. For this reason, 1 have often , h ? L,ta ‘ ,ons , ,n th . ( ' aud "*■. P r ~ 1 hey have as 
amused mvself with speculations on the race of poo- J ,ed ! ,ut ot mo , st " tbcr P»«« 

pie called Jews, many of whom I have met vv.th in" tl >7 lia ™ » elt,cd > 'f a ' h must very much disperse 
most of the considerable towns which I have passed and scattei a people, and oblige them to seek a 
through in the course of ray travels. They are, in- ^ lll0l)d they can find it. Besides, the 

deed, so disseminated th.ough all the trading pa.ts P 0<, l' bc «• no* a race of such merchants as are 

of the world, that they aie become the instruments wanderers by profession, and, at tlie same time, are 
bv which the must distant nations conveise with one j la all places, incapable of either lands 

another, and by which mankind are knit together ,n °* l . ha , mi 8 lt wl e a S c th « u t0 “ akc aa 7 1 ’^rt 

a general correspondence. They arc like the pegs < )f , (‘ e w !! fld the ‘ r „ . . 

and nails in a great lm.ld.ng, which, though they arc 1 tuspcrsion would probably Lave lost their 
but little valued in themselves, are absolutely neces- ™ h 8‘ on ; “* d ,l nf ! t »**“ ^cured by the strength of 
sary to keep the whole frame together. ,ts institution or they are to five all in a body, 

That I may not fall into any common beaten and generally within the same enclosure; to marry 

tracks of observation, 1 shall consider this people in '^t’ a l " Cat f ."fi n0t 

_ ’___ killed ot preserved them own way. Tins shuts them 

* Nmn ri, mu out * t0,n ad talde conversation, and the most agree- 

• l ull (>,,tri..Uiii I r ZhC II Slept!. 1572, )2mo aide intercourses of liie; aud, b) consequence, ex- | 
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eludes them from the most probable means of con¬ 
version. 

If, in the last place, we consider what providen¬ 
tial reasons may bo assigned for these three parti¬ 
culars, we shall find that their numbers, dispersion, 
and adheience to theit religion, have furnished 
every ago, and every nation of the world, with the 
strongest arguments for the Christian faith, not only 
as these very particulars are foretold of them, hut 
as they themselves aio the depositories of these, and 
all the other prophecies, which tend to their own 
confusion. Their uumber furnishes us with a suffi¬ 
cient cloud of witnesses that attest the tiuth of the 
old Bible Their dispersion spreads these witnesses 
through all parts of the world. The adheience to 
tluir religion makes their testimony unquestionable. 
Had the whole body of Jews been converted to 
Christianity, we should certainly have thought all 
the prophecies of the Old Testament, that relate to 
the coming and history of our blessed Saviour, 
bilged by Chiistians, and tune looked upon them, 
with the prophecies of the Sibyls, as made many 
years after the events they p.etcnded to foretel.—O. 
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frimfum jj.micr uh bis rlemil, nut eli.wi arnplius, 

Ciuoil ilia dutas ma^ii «ul U.cc kIuikm cst 

Teh* nt Ncaut act i *c. 1 

Your son oiiLjht to li,ue ahatvtl in those thing*, because jouth 
]* best suited lo the enjojnieut of lljvm 

“ Mu. Stei j a lore, 

“ Tiiosk ancients who were the nfflk accurate in 
their remarks on the genius and temper of man¬ 
kind, by (onsidering the various bent and scope of 
our actions, throughout the progress of life, have 
with gieat exactness allotted inclinations and ob¬ 
jects of dosiie particular to every stage, accord¬ 
ing to the different circumstances of our con¬ 
versation and fortune through the several periods 
of it. Hence they were disposed easily to excuse 
those excesses which might possibly arise from a too 
eager put suit of the afl'eclious mine immediately 
pioper to each stale. They indulged the levity of 
childhood with tenderness, overlooked the gaiety of 
youth with good nature, tempered the forward am¬ 
bition and impatience of ripened manhood with dis¬ 
ci etion, and kindly imputed the tenacious avarice 
of old ineu to their want of relish of any other enjoy¬ 
ment. Such allowances as these were no less ad¬ 
vantageous to common society than obliging to par¬ 
ticular persons; for, by maintaining a decency and 
j regularity m the course of life, they supported the 
j dignity of human nature, which then suffers the 
greatest violence when the order of things is 111- 
veitcd; and in nothing is it more icmarkably vil.- 
fied and ridiculous, than when feebleness picpos- 
terously attempts to adorn itself with that mitwaid 
omp and lustre, which serve only to set olf the 
loom of youth with better advantage. I was in¬ 
sensibly carried into reflections of tins natuie, by 
gist now meeting Paulino (who is ip his elimae- 
tenc) bedecked with the utmost splendour of dress 
and equipage, and giving an unbounded loose to 
all manner of pleasure, whilst his only sou is 
debarred all innocent diversion, and may be seen 
frequently solacing himself in the Mall with no 
other attendance than one antiquated servant of hi 3 
1 father’* for a companion and director, 
j “ It is a monstrous want of reflection, that a matt 
| cannot consider, that when lie cannot resign the 


pleasures of life in hi* decay of appetite and incu 
nation to them, his son must have a much uueasiei 
tusk to resist the impetuosity of growing desires. 
The skill therefore should methinks he, to let a sou 
want no lawful diversion, in proportion to his futuie 
foituue, and the figure lie is to make in the world. 
The lirst step towards virtue that I have observed, 
m young men of condition that have run into ex 
cesses, has been, that they had a regard to their 
quality and reputation in tho management of their 
vices. Narrowness in their cneumstanees has made 
many youths, to supply themselves as debauchees, j 
commcuce cheats ami rascals. The father who al¬ 
lows his *011 to the utmost ubility avoids this latter 
evil, which as to the woild is mm h greater than the 
former. But the contrary practice lias pi evaded so 
much among some men, that I have known them 
deny them what was merely necessary for education 
suitable to their quality. Poor young Autmno is a 
lamentable instance ot ill conduct in this kind The 
young man did not want natural talents , but the 
lathei of him was a coxcomb, who affected being a 
fine gentleman so unmorciluliy, that he could not 
cud me, in his sight, or the frequent mention of one, 
who was his son, growing into manhood, and thrust¬ 
ing him out of the gay world. 1 have often thougiit 
the father took a secret pleasure, m reflecting that, 
when that hue house and seat came into the next 
hands, it would lcvive his memory, as a person who 
knew how to enjoy them, from observation of the 
rusticity and ipnoiance of his successor Ceitam it 
is, that a man may, if he will, let Ins heart close to 
tho having no teguid to any thing but hi> dear self, 
even with exclusion ot his very dear ihildien. I 
recommend this subject to jour consideration, and 

am, Bu, 

“ Your most bumble Servant, 

“ T. li.” 

“ Mu. Spectai on, Loudon, Sept. 2<j, 1712. 

“ I am just come horn Tunbridge, and have since, 
tnj return lead Mrs. Matilda Mohair’s lettei to you. 
She pretend* to make a nnghty story about the di¬ 
version of swinging m that place. What was done, 
was only among relations, and no man swung any 
woman who was not second cousin at fuithest. She 
is pleased to say, care was taken that the gallants 
tied the ladies’ legs before they were wafteu into the 

an. Since she is so spiteful, 1 will tell you the plain 
tiuth. There was so much nicety observed, since 
we were all, as l just now told you, near relation.-: 
but Mrs. Mohair herself has been swung there, and 
she invents all this malice, because it was observed 
she has trunked legs, of which I was an eye witness. 

“ Youi humble Servant, 

“ U*( Hbl, SuoKsl u t.\0.’’ 

1 * 

" Tutibi tdge, Sept. 2d, 1712. 

“ Mil. SPECTA loti, 

“ We have just now read youi jsiper, containing 
Mrs Mohan's letter. It is an invention of her own 
from one end to the other ; and I desne you would 
print tho enclosed letter by itself, and shorten it so 
as to come within the compass of your half sheet. 
She is the most malicious minx in the world, for ail 
she looks so innocent. Du not leave out that part 
about her being in love with her father’s butler, 
winch makes her shun men; for that is the truest 
of it all. “ Your humble Servant, 

“ Sarah Thice. 

“ P. S. She has crooked legs ” 
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“ Tunbiidge, Sept, 26, 1712. 

“ M». SPXCTATOK, 

“ All that Mrs. Mohair is so vexed at against the 
good company of this place is, that we all know she 
has crooked legs. This is certainly tiue. 1 do not 
care for putting my name, because one would not 
he in the power of the creature. 

“ Your humble Servant, unknown." 

“ Tunbridge, Sept. 26, 1712. 

“ Mr. Si'kciatoii, 

“ That insufferable prude, Mrs. Mohair, who has 
told such stones of the company here, is with child, 
for all her nice airs and her crooked legs. ' l’r.iy be 
sure to put her in for both these two things, and you 
will oblige everybody here, especially 

“ Your humble Servant, 

T. “ Amen Ulukc.aiitui ’ 
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A cunning old fox this! 

A f a v cm it well bestowed is almost as great an 
honour to him who confers it as to him who receives 
it. What indeed makes for the superior reputation 
of the patron in this case is, that he is always sur¬ 
rounded with specious pretences of unworthy can¬ 
didates, and is often alone in the kind inclination 
he has towards the well-deserving. Justice is the 
tirst quality in the man who is in a post of dnoctiuu; 
and 1 remember to have heard an old gentleman 
talk of the civil wars, and in his relation give an 
account ot a general officer, who with this one qua-, 
lity, without any shining endowments, became so 
popularly beloved and honoured, that all decisions 
between mau and man were laid before him by the 
parties concerned, ill a private way; and they would 
lay by their animosities implicitly, if he bid them 
be friends, or submit themselves in the wrong with¬ 
out icluctance, if he said it, without waiting the 
judgment of courts-maitial. Ills mautiei was to 
keep the dates of all commissions in his closet, and 
wholly dismiss from the service such who were de- 
ticicut in their duty; and after that took care to 
irefer according to the order of battle. His fanu- 
uirs were his entue friends, and could have no in¬ 
terested views in couiting Ins acquaintance; for Ins 
a flection was no step to then preferment, though it 
was to their reputation. By this means, a kind as- 
icct, a salutation, a smile, and giving out Ins hand, 
iad the weight of what is esteemed by vulgar minds 
more substantial. His business was very short, and 
he who had nothing to do but justice, was never 
affronted with a request of a familiar daily visitant 
for wbat was due to a brave man at a distance. Ex¬ 
traordinary merit he used to recommend to the king 
for some distinction at home; till the order of battle 
made way for hia rising in the troops. Add to this, 
that he had an excellent manner of getting rid of 
sui h who he observed were good at a halt, as Ins 
ihrase was. Under this description he compre- 
lended all those who were contented to live without 
reproach, and had no promptitude in their minds to- 
wuids glory. These fellows were also recommended 
to the king, and taken off of the general’s hands 
into posts wherein diligence aud common honesty 
weie all that were necessary. This general had no 
weak part in his line, but every man had as much 
care upon him, and as much honour to lose as him¬ 
self Every officer could answer for wbat passed 


where he was; and the general’s presence was never 
necessary anywhere, but where he bad placed him¬ 
self at the first disposition, except that accident 
happened from extraoidmary efforts of the enemy 
which he could not foresee; but it was remarkable 
that it never fell uut from failure in his own troops. 
It must be confessed the world is just so much out 
of order, as an unworthy person possesses what 
should be in the direction of him who has better pre¬ 
tensions to it. 

Instead of such a conduct as this old fellow used 
to describe in his general, all the evils which have 
ever happened among mankind have arose from the 
wanton disposition of the favours of the powei ful. 
It is generally all that meu of modesty aud vutue 
can do, to fall in with some whimsical turn in a 
gieat mau, to make way for things ot real and abso¬ 
lute service. In the time of Don Sebastian of Por¬ 
tugal, or some time since, tho first minister would 
let nothing come near him but what bore the most 
profound lace of wisdom aud gravity. They carried 
it so far, that, for the greater show of their pro¬ 
found knowledge, a pair ot spectacles tied on their 
noses, with a black riband round their heads, was 
what completed the dress of those who made their 
court at his levee, and none with naked uoses weie 
admitted to Ins presence. A blunt honest lelluw, 
who had a command in the train of artillery, had 
attempted to make an impression upon the porter, 
day utter day m vain, until at length he made his 
appearance in a very thoughtful dark suit of clothes 
and two pair of spectacles on at once. lie was con¬ 
ducted fiuin room to room, with great defeience, to 
the minister; And, carrying on the larce of the 
place, he told his excellency that he had pretended 
m this manner to be wiser than he really was, but 
with no ill intention ; but he was honest Sueh-a- 
one ot the train, and ho came to tell him that they 
wanted wheclbariows and pickaxes. The thing hap¬ 
pened not to displease, the great man was seen to 
smile, and tho successful officer was recouductod 
with the same profound ceremony out rif the house. 

When Leo A. reigned pope of Rome, his holi¬ 
ness, though a man of sense, and of uu excellent 
taste of letters, of all things affected fools, buffoons, 
humourists, and coxcombs. Whether it weie from 
vanity, aud that he enjoyed no talents in other men 
but what were inferior to him, oi whatever it was, 
he earned it so far, that bis whole delight was in 
tiuding out new fools, aud, as oui phrase is, playing 
them off, and making them show themselves to ad¬ 
vantage. A priest ot his former acquaintance suf¬ 
fered a great many disappointments in attempting 
to find access to linn in a regular character, until at 
last in despair he retired from Rome, and leturnod 
in an e( uipagc so very fantastical, both as to the 
dress of'luinself aud servants, that the wbule couit, 
were m an emulation who should tirst introduce him 
to his holiness. What added to the expectation his 
holiness had of the pleasure he should have in his 
follies, was, that this tellow, in a dress the most ex¬ 
quisitely ridiculous, desired he might speak to him 
alone, fur he had matters of the highest nnpoi tance, 
upon which be wanted a cuufcicnce. Nothing could 
be demefi to a coxcomb of to great hope; but when 
they were apart, the impostor revealed himself, and 
spoke as follows 

“ Do not be surprised, most holy father, at seeing, 
instead ( of a coxcomb to laugh at, your old friend, 
who has taken this way of access to admonish you of 
our own folly. Can any thing show your holiness 
ow unworthily you treat mankind, more than my 
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bring put upon this difficulty to speak with youf It 
j ii a degree of folly to delight to see it in others, and ] 
j it is the greatest insolence imaginable to rejoico in 
j the disgrace of human nature. It is a criminal hu- 
j tmlity in a person of jour holiness’s understanding, 

I to believe you cannot exeel but in tho conversation 
j of half-wits, humourists, coxcombs, and buffoons. If 
! your holiness has a mind to be diverted like a ra¬ 
tional man, you have a great opportunity for it, in 
disrobing all the impertiiier.ts you have favoured of 
all their riches and trappings at once,and bestowing 
them on the humble, the virtuous, and the meek. 
If your holiness i* not concerned for the sake of vir¬ 
tue and religion, be pleased to reflect, that for the 
take of your own safety, it is not proper to be so 
very much m jest. When the pope is thus merry, 
the people will in time begin to think many things, 
which they have hitherto beheld with great venera¬ 
tion, are in themselves objects of scorn and deri¬ 
sion. If they once get a trick of knowing how to 
laugh, your holiness’s saying this sentence in one 
night-cap, and the other with the other, the change 
of your slippers, bringing you your stall in the midst 
of a prayer, then stripping you of one vest, and 
clapping on a second during divine service, will be 
found out to have nothing in it. Consider, Sir, that 
at this rale a head will he reckoned uever the wiser 
for being bald ; and the ignorant will he apt to say, 
that going baiefoot does not at all help on in the 
way to heaven. The led cap and the cowl will fall 
under the same contempt; and the vulgar will tell 
us to our faces, that shal' have no authority over 
them but from the foice of our arguments and the 
sanctity of our lives."—T. 
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-Friutra ref macula tendons 

I Fcrtur equis auuga, Deque audit t mrus lifibonas 

Vikl. (*corg i DM. 

Nor runs, nor curbs nor cries, the horses fear, 

But foice along the trembling charioteer—D rwikn 

“To THE SPEC'TATOll-CiEN ERA 1, OF CltEAT BRITAIN. 

“ From ttie fiuUicr cml of the Widow’s Coffee-house 
in Dcveicux-court, Monday evening, tweuly-cight 
minutes and a half past six. 

“ Dhak Dl.Mli, 

“ In short to use no further preface, if I should 
tell you that I have seen a hackney-coachman, 
wheu he has come to sot down his tare, which has 
consisted of two or tlnee very fine ladies, hand them 
out, and salute every one of them with an air of fa¬ 
miliarity, without giving the least offence, you would 
perhaps think me guilty of a gasconade. But to 
clear myself from that imputation, and to explain 
this matter to you, I assuie you that there are many 
illustrious youths within tins < ily, who frequently 
recreate themselves by diiving of a backney-coaeh; 
hut those whom, above ull others, L would recom¬ 
mend to you, are the young gentlemeu belonging to 
the inns of court. We have, I think, about a dozen 
coachmen, who have chambers here in the Temple; 
and, as it is reasonable to believe othcii will follow 
their example, we may perhaps in time (ii it shall 
be thought convenient) be drove to Westminster by 
our own fraternity, allowing every fifth person to 
apply his meditations this way, which is out a mo¬ 
dest computation, as the humour is now likely to 
take. It is to be hoped, likewise, that th*re are 
in the other nurseries of the law to he found a pro¬ 
portionable number of tlicso hopeful plants, spung- 


mg up to the everlasting renown of their native 
country. Of how long staudmg this humour has 
been, 1 know not. The first time I had any parti¬ 
cular reason to take notice of it was about this time 
twelvemonth, when, being upon Hampstoad-heath 
with some of these studious young men, who went 
thither purely for the sake of contemplation, no¬ 
thing would serve them hut I must go through a 
course ot this philosophy too; and, being ever wil¬ 
ling to embellish myself with any commendable qua¬ 
lification, it was not long ere they persuaded roe 
into the coach-box; noi indeed much longer, before 
I underwent the fate of my brother l’haeton ; for, 
i having drove about fifty paces with pretty good suc- 
i cess, through my own natural sagacity, together 
with the good instructions of my tutors, who, to give 
them their due, were on all hands encouraging and 
assisting me m this laudable undertaking; I sav. 
Sir, having drove about fifty paces with pretty good 
success, I must needs he exercising the lash ; which 
the horses resented so ill from my hands, that they 
gave a sudden atait, and thereby pitched me directly 
upon my head, as I very well remembered about 
half an hour aftenvard ; which not only deprived mo 
of all the knowledge I had gamed tor fifty yards 
before, hut had like to have broke my uoek into the 
haigain. After such a severe reprimand, you may 
imagine I was not very easily prevailed witn to 
make a second attempt: and indeed, upon mature 
deliberation, the whole science seemed, at least to 
me, to be surrounded ”.ith so many difficulties, that, 
notwithstanding the unknown advantages which 
might have accrued to me thereby, I gave overall 
hopes of attaining it; and I believe had never 
thought of it more, hut that my memory has been 
"lately refreshed by seeing some of these ingenious 
gentlemen ply in the open streets, one of which I 
saw receive so suitable a reward to lus labours, that 
though I know you are no friend to story-telling, yet 
I must hpg leave to trouble you with this at large. 

“ About a fortnight since, as I was diverting my¬ 
self with a pennyworth of walnuts at the Temple- 
gate, a lively young fellow in a fustian jacket shot 
by me, beckoned a coach, and told the coachman 
he wanted to go as far us Chelsea, They agiecd 
upon the price, a.;d this young geutleman mounts 
the coach-box : the fellow, staring at him, desired 
to know if be should not duve until they were 
out of towu. 'No, no,’ replied he. Ho was then 
going to climli up to linn, hut leceivcd another 
cheek, and was then ordered to get into the conch, 
or behind it, for that lie wanted no instructors ; * but 
be sure you dog you,’ says he, ‘do not you bilk me.’ 
The fellow thereupon surrendered his whip, scratched 
his head, and crept into the coach. Having myself 
occasion to go into the Strand about the same time, 
,we started both together ; but the otiecl being very 
full of coaches, and be not so able a coachman as 
perhaps he imagined himseli, I had soon got a little 
way before him; often, however, having the curio¬ 
sity to cast my eye hack upon him, to observe how 
he behaved himself in this high station ; which he 
did with great composure, until he came to the pass, 
which is a military term the brothers of the whip 
have given to the strait at St. Clement’s church. 
Wheu he was arrived near this plate, where are al¬ 
ways coaches in waiting, the coachmen began to 
suck up the muscles of their cheeks, and to Up the 
wmk upon each other, as if they had some roguery 
in their heads, which I was immediately convinced 
of; for he do sooner came within reach, hut tho first 
of (nem with his whip took tho exatt doi.cnsion of 
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bis shoulders, which be very ingeniously called en¬ 
dorsing : uiid indeed, I must say, that every one of 
them took due cure to endorse him as ho came 
through their hands. He seemed at first a little 
uneasy under the operation, and was going in all 
haste to take the numbers of then coaches; but at 
length, by the mediation of the worthy gentleman 111 
the coach, his wrath was assuaged, and he prevailed 
upon to pursuo his journey; though I thought they 
had clapped such a spoke in his wheel, as had dis¬ 
abled him from being a coachman for that day at 
least: for I am only mistaken, Mr. Spec.) if some 
of these endorsements were not wrote in so stiong a 
hand that they aie still legible. TIpon my inquiring 
the reason ol this unusual salutation, they told me, 
that it Was a custom among them, whenever they 
saw a brother tottering 01 unstable 111 his post, to 
lend him a hand, in order to settle him ngain 
therein. For my part, I thought their allegations 
but reasonable, and so marched off. Besides our 
coachmen, we abound m divcis other sorts of ingeni¬ 
ous robust youth, w ho, I hope, will not take it ill if I 
defer giving you au account of their several recre¬ 
ations to another oppoitumty. In the mean time, 
if you would buL bestow a little nt your wholesome 
advice upon our coachmen, it might peihaps he a 
reprieve to some ol then necks. As 1 understand 
you have several inspectors under you, if you would 
but scud one amongst us heie in the Temple, 1 am 

f iersuaded he would not want employment. But I 
eave this to your own consideration, and am. Sir, 

“ Your humble Servant, 

“ MoSiS GrEMVBAG. 

“ P. S. I have heard our critics in the coffee¬ 
houses hereabout talk mightily of the unity of time' 
and place. According to my notion of the matter, 

I have endeavoured at something like it in the be¬ 
ginning of my epistle. I desire to be liiiormed a 
little as to that paiticular. In my next I design to 
give you some account of excellent watermen, who 
are hied to the law, and lai outdo the laud students 
above-mentioned ”—T. 

No. -IP9.] THURSDAY, OCTOBER 2, 1712. 

-- --Nnms uncis 

Nanbus indulges.-- 1 ‘mis Sat i -10. 

- - You dnvoillio jest tuo far.—D hydkn. 

Mv friend Will Honeycomb has told me, for 
above this half-year, that he had a gieat mind to 
tiy his hand at a Spectator and that he would fain i 
have one of his wilting m my works. This morn¬ 
ing I received from him the following letter, which, 
alter having rectified some little orthographical mis¬ 
takes, I shall make a present of to the public.— 

“ Dear Spec., * 

“ I was about two mgnts ago ill company with 
very agreeable young people of both sexes, where, 
talking of some of your papers which are written on 
conjugal love, there arose a dispute among us, whe¬ 
ther there was not more bad husbands in the world 
than bad wives. A gentleman, who was advocate 
lor the ladies, took this occasion to tell us the story 
of a famous siege in Germany, which I have since 
found related in my historical dictionary, after the 
following manner•When ihe Emperor Conrade 
the Third had besieged Guelphus, duke of Bavaria, 
in the city of Hensberg, the women, finding that 
the town could not possibly hold out long, petitioned 
the emperor that they might depart out of it, with 


so much as each of them could carry. The einpe 
ror, knowing that they could not convey away many 
of their effects, granted them their petition: when 
the women, to his great surprise, caiue out of the 
place with every one her husbaud upon her back. 
The emperor was so moved with the sight, that he 
burst into tears. and, after having very much ex¬ 
tolled the women for their conjugal affection, gave 
the men to their wives, and received the duke into 
Ins favour. 

“ The ladies did not a little triumph at this story, 
asking us at the 6ame time, whether in our consci¬ 
ences we believed that the men of any town in Great 
Bnl.un would, upon ihe same offer, and at the same 
conjuncture, have loaden themselves with their 
wives; or rather, whether they would not have been 
glad of such an oppoitumty to get rid of them? To 
this my very good tiiend, Toni Dappcrwit, who took 
upon linn to be the mouth of our sex, replied that 
they would be very much to blame if they would 
not do the same good office for the women, consi¬ 
dering that their strength would be greater and their 
burdens lighter. As we were amusing ouiselves 
with discourses of this nature, in order to puss away 
the evening, which now begins to glow tedious, we 
fell into that laudable ami primitive diversion of 
questions and commands I was no sooner vested 
with the regal authority, but I enjoined all the la¬ 
dies, under pain of my displeusurc, to tell the com¬ 
pany ingenuously, in case they had been in the 
siege above mentioned, and hail the same offeis made 
them as the good women of that place, what every 
one of them would have brought off with hei, and 
have thought most woith the saving? There were 
several merry answers made to my question, which 
entertained us till bed-time. Tins tilled my mind 
with 6uch a huddle of ideas, that upon my going to 
sleep, I fell into the following dream — 

“ I saw a town of this lblarnl, which shall be 
nameless, invested on every side, and the inhabi¬ 
tants of it so straitened as to cry for quarter. The 
general refused any other terms than those granted 
to the above-muntioued town of Hensberg, namely, 
that the warned women might come out with what 
they could bring ulong with them. Immediately 
Ihe city gates Hew open, and a female procession 
appeared, multitudes of the sex follow iug one an 
othei in a row, and staggering uuder their respec¬ 
tive burdens. I took my stand upon an eminence 
in the enemy’s camp, which was appointed fur the 
general rendezvous of these female earners, being 
very desirous to look into their seveial ladings. 
The fiist of them had a Lugo saik upon her shoul¬ 
ders, which she set dowu with great care. Upon 
the opening of it, when I expected to have seen her 
husbaud shot out of it, I found it was filled with 
china-ware. The next appeared in a more decent 
figure, carrying a handsome young fellow upon hei 
batk. I could not forbear commending the young 
woman foi her conjugal affection, when, to my great 
suiprise, I found that she had left the good wau at 
home and brought away her gallant, I saw the 
third, nt sunie distance, with a little withered face 
peeping over her shoulder, whom I could not suspect 
for any but her spouse, until, upon her setting him 
ilown, I heard her call him dear pug, and found him 
to he her favourite monkey. A fourth biought a 
huge bale of cards along with her; and the fifth a 
Bolonia lap-dog; for her husband, it seems, being a 
very btlrly man, she thought it would be less trouble 
for her to bring away little Cupid. The next was 
the wife of a rich usurer, loaden with a bag of gold , 
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she told us that her spouse was very old, and by the 80 many agreea bl e pictures of marriage, have had a 
course of nature could not expect to live long; and very good effect this way in England. Wo are 
that to show her tender regards for him, she had obljgL , d to ym at lcaatj for bavlng ta k«n off that 
saved that which the poor man loved better than his useless ridicule, which for many years the witlings 
life. The next came towards us with her son upon 0 f the town have turned upon their fathers and mo- 
her back, who, we were told, was the greatest rake thcrS- p (ir my uwn art j was born , n we ai 0 ck, 
in the place, hut so much the mother’s darling, that an d £ ,j 0 Uot carp whf> knows it . for w hich reason 
st 'c left her husband behind with a large family of among many others, 1 should look upon myself as a 
hopeful sons and daughters, for the sake of this most insufferable coxcomb, did I endeavour to main- 
graceless youth. tain that cuckoldom was inseparable from marriage, 

“ H would be endless to mention the several per- or to mabe use 0 f i 1Ub band and wife as terms of re- 
sons, with their several loads, that appeared to me p roa ch. Nay, Sir, l will go one step further, and 
in this btruuge vision. All the place about me was declare to you before the whole world, that 1 am a 
covered with packs of ribands, brocades, embroidery, married man, and at the same time l have so much 
and ten thousand other materials, sufficient to have assurance as uot to be ashamed of what I have 
furnished a whole street of toy-shops. One of the done. 

women, having a husband, who was none of the hea- “Among the several pleasures that accompany 
viest, was bringing him off upon her shoulders, at this state of life, and which you have described in 
the same time that she carried a great bundle of your former papers, there are two you have not 
Flanders lacc under her arm but finding herself ta ken notice of, and which aie seldom cast into the 
so overloaded that she could uot save both of them, | account, by those who write on this subject. You 
she dropped the good man, and brought away the l must have observed, in your speculations on human 
bundle. In shoit, I found but one husband among J natuio, that nothing is more gratifying to the mind 
this great mountain of baggage, who was a lively 0 f rnau than power or dominion ; and this I think 
cobbler, that kicked and spuired all the while Ins j myself amply possessed of, as I am the father of a 
wife was cairying him on, and, ub it was said, had f.mnlv. I am perpetually taken up in giving out 
scarce passed a day in his life without giving her the orders, in prescribing dutieB, m hearing parties, in 
discipline of the stiap, _ administering justice, and in distributing rewards 

“ I cannot conclude my letter, dear Spec., with- nm! nunishmcrits To sneak in the laneuatre of tlm 


orders, in prescribing dutieB, m hearing parties, in 
administering justice, and in distributing rewards 
and punishments. To speak in the language of the 


out telling thee one very odd whim in this my dream, j lentunoii, I sav unto one, Go, and hegoetli; and to 
1 saw, methought, a dozen women employed in anuther, Come, and he comcth; and to my servant, 
bringing off one man ; I could not guess who it Do this, aud he doeth it. In short, Sir, 1 look upon 
should he, until upon his lieaicruupproach 1 discC- my family as a patriarchal sovereignty, in which I 
vcied thy short phiz. The womeu all declined tha" dm m y Se lf both king aud priest. All great govern- 
lt was loi the sake of thy works, and not thy per- Ijnents are nothing else but clusters of these little 


it ivas loi the sake of thy works, and not thy per- i jnents are nothing else but clusters of these little 
son, that they brought thee off, and that it was on | private royalties, and therefore I consider the mas- 
rondition that thou shuuldest continue the Specta- j tors of families as small deputv-governors presiding 


tor. If thou thinkest this dream will make a tole¬ 
rable one, it is at thy service, from, 

" Dear Spec., 

“ Thine, sleeping and waking, 

“ Wii.i. Honeycomb." 


over the several little parcels and divisions oi then 
fellow-subjects. As I take great pleasure in the 
administration of my government in particular, so 
I look upon myself not only as a more useful, but as 
a much greater and happier man than any bachelor 


The ladies will see by tins letter what I have often i in England, of my own rank and condition. 


told them, that Will is one of those old-fashioned 


There is another accidental advantage in mar- 


men of wit and pleasure of the town, that shows his riage, which has likewise fallen to my share; I 
paits by raillery on marriage, and one who has often mean the having a multitude of children These I 
tried his fortune that way without success. I cannot cannot but regard as very great blessings. When 
however dismiss his letter, without observing, that I see iny little troop before me, I rejoice in the ad- 
the true story on which it is built does honour to the j ditions which I have made to my species, to my 
sex, and that, in order to abuse them, the writer is j countiy, aud to my religion, in having produced 
obliged to have recourse to dieam and fiction. such a number of reasonable creatures, citizens, and 

O. Ohnstians. I am pleased to sec myself thus perpe- 

- tuated; and as there is no production comparable to 

that of a human creature, I am more proud of hnv 
No. 500.] FRIDAY, OCTOBER 3, 1712. I mg been the occasion of ten such glorious produc- 

_ Hue nut,is a,lj.ee -rp(em. i li0ns ’ tharl lf 1 ha;1 a , hundred l’- vr j lniills at 

Et totnlem jnvrncs, et mov gonerostjuo nuiubqiu j<t)wn expense, ov published as m;iny volumes or the 

Qiwritu nunc, habcat quam nostra suprrbhi rausuin J finest wit and learning. Iu what a beautiful light 

Ovih. Met 182 has the holy Scripture represented Abdon, one of 
Weil arc my (Uiightfia of a fi.im dijlnc | the judges of Israel, who had forty sons and thirty 

With seven fair sons, an indefuctivc line. J i *l * j ’ l #«««*■ 

Go. fools, rounder tins, ami ask the cause, grandsons, that rode on threescore and ten ass-colts, 

From winch my pride its strong presumption draw* according to the magnificence of the eastern coun« 

Choiau tries t How must the heart of the old man rejoice 
“ Sir, when ho saw such a beautiful procession of his own 

“ You, who are so well acquainted with tfie story descendants, such a numerous cavalcade of his own 
of Socrates, must have read how, upon bis making a raising! For my own part, I can sit in my parlour 
discourse concerning love, lie pressed his point with with great content, when I take a review of half-a- 
so much success, that all the bachelors in his audt- dozen of my little boys mounting upon hobby-horses, 
cnee took a resolution to marry by the first onportu- and of as many little girls tutoring their babies, each 
nity, and that all the married men immediately took of them endeavouring to excel the rest, and to do 
horse, and galloped homo to their wives, I am apt something that may gain my favour and approba¬ 
te think your discourses, in which you have drawn tion. I cannot question but he who has Merced me 
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--— flue nil tits adjico soptem, 

Et totidem jnveni»s, c*t mov goneroxquo nuuixqiu 
Quanta mine, habcat quam nostra Miprrbia eausam 

Ov 11 1 . Mot 182 

So toil arc my daughleis of a foim dnino 
With seven fair sous, an ineffective line. 

Go. fooK consider this, and ask the cause, 

From which my pride ite strong presumption draw* 

Crqxal. 
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mill so many children will assist my endeavours in 
providing for them. There is one thing I am able 
to give each of them, which is a vntuous education. 

1 think it is Sir Francis Bacon's observation, that 
in a numerous family of children, the eldest is often 
»[ioiled by the prospect of an estate, and the youngest 
bv being the darling of the patent; but that some 
other ill the middle, who has not perhaps been re¬ 
garded, has made his way into the world, and over¬ 
topped the rest. It is iny business to implant m 
overs one of my children the sume seeds of mdustiy, 
and the same honest pinieiples, By this means, 1 
think I have a fair chance, that one or other ol them 
may grow considerable in some oi other way of life, 
whether it be in the army or ill the fleet, in trade 
or in any of the three learned professions: for you 
must know, Sir, that fiom long expenencc and ob¬ 
servation, I am persuaded of what seems a paradox 
to most of those with whom I eonvcise, namely, that 
a mail who has many children, ar,d gives them a 
good education, is moie likely to laise a family, 
th,m he who has but one, notwithstanding he leaves 
him his whole estate. For this reason, I cannot 
forbeur amusing myself with finding out a general, 
an admiral, or an alderman of London, a divine, a 
physician, or a lawyer, among my little people who j 
are now perhaps iu petticoats, and when 1 see the , 
motherly airs of my little daughters when they are 
playing with their puppets, I cannot but flatter my- 
selt tliat their husbands and children will be happy 
in the possession of such wives and mothers. 

“ If you are a father, you will not, pet haps, think 
this letter impertinent; but if you aic a single man, 
yon will not know the meaning of it, and probably 
throw it into the lire. Whatever you determine of 
it, you may assure yourself that it comes liom one? 
who is 

“ Your most humble Servant, and Well wisher, 

O. “ 1* 11 [ I.OCj A MIjS,” 
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Durum Se«l It* win lit |MUc»tHt 
t^uicqunl tonieioii* eat —Hor. J <M xxiv 19 

J im ii.ml but when wo m oils must boar, 
l'Jutluimg puUonrt makes I Jit but den JiyJit—C rlkui 

As some of the finest compositions among the an¬ 
cients aie in allegory, I have endeavouicd, in seve¬ 
ral of my papers, to revive that way of writing, and 
hope I have not been altogether unsuccessful m it ; 
for I find there is alwavs a great demand for those 
J particular papeis, and cannot but observe that se- 
j veral authors have endeavoured of late to excel in 
works of this uature. Among these, 1 do not know 
any ouc who' has succeeded bettei than a very in¬ 
genious gentleman, to whom 1 am obliged lor the 
following piece, and who was tile author of the visunu 
iu the 4W)th papei O. 

“ How are we tortuicd with the absence of what 
we covet to possess, when it appears to be lust to us' 
What excursions docs the soul make in imagination 
after it 1 and how does it turn into itseli again, 
more foolishly loud and dejected at the disappoint¬ 
ment i Our grief, instead of having reeomse tu lea 
son, which might restrain it, seaiches to find a fur¬ 
ther nourishment. It calls upon memory to relate I 
the several passages and circum-Pinces of satisiac- 
tiun which we formerly enjoyed ; the pleasures we 
purchased by those riches that are taken from us; 
or the power and splendour of our departed honours, 
er tie vutce, the words, the looks, the temper, and 
infectious, of our frieuds that are deceased. Itiipeds | 


must happen ft am hence that the passion should 
often swell to such a size as to burst the heart which 
contains it, if time did not make these circumstances 
less strong and lively, so that reason should become 
a more equal match for the passion, or if another 
desire which becomes more present did uot over¬ 
power them with a livelier representation. These 
are thoughts which I had when I fell into a kind of 
vision upon this subject, and may therefore stand 
for a proper introduction to u relation of it. 

“ I found myself upon a naked shore, widi com 
pany whose afflicted countenances witnessed their 
conditions. Before ns flowed a water, deep, silent, 
and called the River of Tears, which, issuing from 
two fountains on an upper ground, encompassed 
| an island that lav before us. The boat which plied 
; in it was old and shattered, having been sometimes 
oveiset by the impatience aud haste of single pas- | 
sengers to amvc at the other side. This imme¬ 
diately was brought to us by Miafoitune who steers 
it, and *ve were all preparing to take our places, 
when there appeared a woman of a nnld and com¬ 
posed behaviour, who began to dctei us fiom it, by 
representing the dangeis which would attend our 
voyage. Hereupon some who kuew her for Pa¬ 
tience, and some of those, too, who until then cried 
the loudest, were persuaded by her, and returned 
back. The rest of us went in, and she (whose 
good-nature would not suffer her to torsakc persons 
in trouble) desired leave to accompany Us, that she 
might at least administer some small coinloil or ad 
vo e while we sailed. We were no sooner embaiked 
but the boat was pushed off, the sheet was spread , 
and being filled with sighs, which are the winds of 
ilvat couutiy, we made a passage to the fuilher bank, 
through several difli< ultics of which the most of us | 
seemed utteily legaidless 

“ When we landed, we pciccived the island to 
be strangely ovetcast with fogs, which lio brightness 
could pierce, so that a kind of gloomy honor sat 
always brooding over it. This had something m it 
very shocking to easy tempers, insomuch that, some 
i otheis, vv bom Patient e had by this time gamed ovci. 
It'll us heie, and piivilv conveyed themselves round 
the veige ot the Islam,, to find a find by which she 
told them thiy might escape. 

“ For my part, i still went along with those who 
were for piercing into the ceutie ol the place; and 
joining ourselves to otluus whom we louud upon the j 
same joui m>y, we man. hod solemnly as at a luueral, 
through bordemig hedges ot roeeimuy, and Ihiuugli 
a grove ot yctv tices, which hive to overshadow 
tombs aud flouiish hi ehuicbvaids. Mere vve heard 
on every side the wailings and complaint- of several 
ot the inhabitants, who had cast themselves discon¬ 
solately at the teet of trees; and as we chanced to 
approach any of these, we might perceive them 
wringing their hands, beating their bieasts, tearing 
their hair, or after some other manner visibly agi¬ 
tated with vexation. Our sorrows were heightened 
by the influence of what we heard and saw, and one 
ot our number was wrought up to such a piteh of 
wildness, as to talk of hanging himself upon a bough 
which shot temptingly across the path eve travelled 
in; but ke was restrained fiom it by the kind endea¬ 
vours of our above-mentioned companion. 

“ We had now gotten into the most dusky, silent 
part of the island, and by the redoubled sounds 
of sighs, which made a doleful whistling in the 
brancIRs, the thickness of air, which occasioned 
famtish respiration, and the violent, throbbing* ul 
heart, which more and more affected us, we loumj 
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I that we approached the Grotto of Grief, It was a , we, had coasted by the shore to find the place where 
i wide, hollow and melancholy cave, sunk deep in a they waited our coming; that by showing themselves 
dale, and watered by rivulets that had a colour be- Ho the world only at the time when we did, they 
tween red and black. These cropt slow and half I might seem also to have been among the troubles 
congealed amongst its windings, and mixed their of the grotto. Hero the waters that rolled on the 
heavy munnuis with the echo of groans that rolled : other side so deep aud silent, were much dried up, 

! through all the passages. In the most retired parts and it was an easie.r matter for us to wade over 
of it sat the doleful being herself; the path to her “ The liver being crossed, we were received upon 
was strewed with goads, stings, and thorns; and her the further bank by our fnends and acquaintance, 
throne on which she sat was broken into a rock, whom Comfoit had brought out to congratulate our 
wiih ragged pieces pointing upwards for her to lean appearance in the world again. Some of these 
upon. A heavy mist hung above her: her head blamed us for staying so long away from them, 
oppressed with it reclined upon her arm. Thus did others advised us against all temptations of going 
she reign over her disconsolate subjects, full of her- back again; every ouo was cautious not to renew 
self to stupidity, 111 eternal pensiveness, and the our trouble, by asking any particulars of the jour- 
profoundcst silence. Oil one side of her stood Dc- ney and ull concluded that, in a case of so much 
jection just dropping into a swoon, and Paleness melancholy and affliction, we could not have made 
wasting to a skeleton; on the other side were Care , choice of a titter companion than Patience. Here 
inwardly tormented with imaginations, and Anguish ( Patiencp, appearing serene at her oraises, delivered 
! suffering outward troubles to suck the blood from , us over to Comfort. Comfort smiled at his receiving 
her heart in the shape of vultures. The whole vault | the charge; immediately the sky purpled on that 
had a genuine disiualness in it, which a few scat- side to which he turned, and double day at once 
tered lamps, whose bluish Haines incise and sunk in broke in upon me.” 

S their urns, discovcied to our eyes with lucrcase. _ 

| Some of us fell down, ovcicome and spent with what 

| they suffered in the way, and were given ovei to No. b(l‘2.J MONDAY, OCTOBER G, 1712. 

i those to I men to i s that stood on either hand of the Melius, pejus, prosit, nbsit, ml vulcnf, nisi quod lutiel 

presence; others, gulled and mortified with pain, Tin.Heautactiv.se 1. 

I recovered the entrance, where Patience, whom we ttettor or worse, profitable or disadvantageous, they see no- 
| had left behind, was still waiting to receive us. Hung but what they list. 

“With her (whose company, was now become VViien men read, they teste the matter with which 
i more grateful to us by the want wo had found of they ate entertained, according as their own rcspec- 
I her) we winded round the grottig and ascended.at (, ve b tii'',es and inclinations have prepared them, 
the hack ot it, out of the mournful dale in wheg: |U)( ] their reflections accordingly. Some; pe- 

bottom it lay. On this eminence we halted by hdr . •J'ljing Roman writers, would find in them, whatever 
i advice, to pant tor breath; and lifting our eyes, i the subject of the discourses were, paits which im- 
i which until then were fixed downwards, lelt a sullen the grandeur of that people in their warfare. 

[ suit of satisfaction, in obseivmg through the shades „ r t i lc)r p( ,i lt j t . h As f or my p4lti who am a mere 
j what numbers had entered the island, lhis satis- Spectator, 1 drew this morning conclusions of their 
j faction, winch appears to have ill-!n Aure in it, was eminence in what 1 think great, to wit, m having 
i excusable, because it happened at a time when we worthy sentiments, from the reading a comedy of 
j were too much taken up with our own concern, to Terence. The play was the Self-'l'ormentur. It is 
j have respect to that ot others; and therefore we did f riHn the beginning to the end a perfect picture of 
j not consider them as suffering, but ourselves as not human life, but I did not observe m the whole one 
suffering in the most forlorn estate. It had also passage that could raise a laugh. How well dis- 
the gioundwork of humanity and compassion in it, posed must that people be, who could be enteitained 
though the mind was too dark and too deeply eu- with satisfaction by so sober ami polite mirth 1 In 
gaged to perceive it; but as we proceeded onwards, : ( |, e ( j,, t scctle 0 f t | le CO mcdy, when one of the old 
| it began to discover itself, and, from observing that mn , accuses the other of impertinence for mterpo- 
I others were unhappy, we came to question one an- j sing in his affairs, ne answers, “ I atn a man, and 
other, when it was that we met, and what were the , cannot help feeling any sorrow that can airivo at 
sad occasions lhat brought us together. Then wu J man •’* j t IS sai( j this sentence was received with 
I heard our stories, we compared them, we mutually , a universal applause. There cannot be a greater 
gave and received pity, and so by degrees became j argument of the general good understanding of a 
tolerable company. | people, than a sudden cimscut to give their appro- 

“A considerable part of the troublesome road was j b „ tlon 0 f a sentiment which has no emotion tint, 
j thus deceived; at length the openings among the jf it were spoken with never so great skill in the 
j trees grew larger, the air seemed tlunner, it lu>< actor, the manner of uttoiing that sentence could 
I with less oppression upon us, and no could now and have ni ,thing in it which could strike any but peoplo 

{ then discern tracks in it ot a lighter grayuess, like 0 f the greatest humanity, nay people elegant aud 

the breakings of day, short in duration, much on- ^Uilfal in observations upon it. It is possible he 
livening, and called in that country gleams of might have laid his hand on his bicmt, and, with a 
amusement. Within a short while, these gleams winning insinuation in his countenance, expressed 
began to appear more Irequent, and then brighter to his neighbour that he was a man who made his 
and of a longer continuance : the sight, (hat hitherto t .^e his own ; yet I will engage a player ill Cuvetit- 
lilled the air with so much dulofuluevs, altered to garden might hit such an attitude a thousand times 
| the sound of common breezes, and in geneial the before he would have been regarded. I have heard 

| horrors of the island were abated. tliat a minister of state in the reign of Queen EU- 

j “ When we had arrived at last at the ford by _ _ ____ 

j which we were to puss out, we met with those fa- . n om0 rum, at nihil humamtm a mo atienura puto 
1 ehumable mourners who had been ferried ovtr along I iim „ mRl1 . „ ml all ca i an , 

! with us, and, who being unwilling to go as far as Th u much humanity, come home to ne —Cotu*v. 
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znbeth had all manner of books and ballads brought 
to him of what kind soever, and took great notice 
how much they took with the people; upon which 
he would, aud certainly might, veiy well judge of 
their present dispositions, and the most proper way 
of applying them according to his own 'iurt'oses. 
What passes on the stage, and tne retention ,t meets 
with from the audience, is a vciy useful instiuction 
ol this kind. According to what von may observe 
there on our stage, you see (hem often moved so di¬ 
rectly against all common sense and humanity, that 
you would be apt to pronounce us a nation of sa¬ 
vages. It cannot be called a mistake of wiiat is 
pleasant, but the very contrary to it is what most 
assmedly takes with them. The other night an old 
woman tarried off with a pain m her side, with all 
the distortions and anguish of countenance which is 
natural to one m that condition, was laughed and 
clapped off the stage. Terence’s comedy, which I 
am spcaKitig of, is indeed wiitten as if lie hoped to 
please none but such as had as good a taste as him¬ 
self. I could not, hut reflect upon the natural dc- 
xcnptiori of the innocent young woman made by 
the scivant to his master. “ When 1 catne to the 
house,” said lie, “ an old woman opened the door, 
and I followed her in, because I could, by entering 
upon them unawares, better ob-eiu what was your 
mistress’s ordinary manner of spending her time, 
the only way of judging any one’s iuclma turns and 
genius, I found her at her needle in a sort of second 
mourning, which she wore lor an aunt she had lately 
lost. She had nothing ou but what shewed she 
dressed only for herself Her hair hui/,.,negli¬ 
gently about her shoulders. She had none ji c 
aits with which otlieis used to set themselves off,' 
but had that negligence of person which is remaik-' 
able m those who are caicful of their minds. Then 
she had a maid who was at work neai hei that was 
a slattern, because her mistress was careless; which 
I take to be another argument of your security in 
her; for the go-betweens of women of intiigue are 
lewardcd too well to he dirty When you were 
named, and I told her you desired to see her, she 
threw down her work lot joy, coveted her face, and 
decently hid her tears.” He must he a very good 
actor, and draw attention lather from his own 
character than the words of the author, that could 
gam it among us for this speech, though so full of 
nature and good sense. 

The intolerable folly and confidence of players 
putting in words of their own, does in a gicat mea- 
suie feed the absurd taste of the audience. Ilut 
however that is, it is ordinary for a clustei of cox¬ 
combs to take up the house to themselves, and 
equally insult both the. actors and the company. 
These savages, who want all manner of regard and 
deference to the rest of mankind, come only to show 
themselves to us, without any other purpose than to 
let 11 s know they despise us. 

Tho gross of an audience is composed of two sorts 
of people, those who know no pleasure but of the 
body, and those who improve or command corporeal 
pleasures, by the addition of fine sentiments of the 
nnnd. At present the intelligent part of the com¬ 
pany are wholly subdued by the insurrections of 
those who know no satisfactions but what they have 
in common with all other animals. 

This is the reason that when a scene tending to 
procreation is acted, you see the whole pit in such a 
chuckle, and old lechers, with mouths open, stare at 
the loose gesticulations on the stage with shameful 
evnestuess; when the justest pictures of human 
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life in its calm dignity, and the properest senti¬ 
ments foi the conduct of it, pass by like mere nar- 
latmn, as conducing only to somewhat much better 
winch is to come after. I have seen tho whole house 
at some times in so proper a disposition, that indeed 
I have trembled for the boxes, and feared the cn- 
tcitainmeiit would end in the representation of the 
rape of the Sabines. 

I would not bo undei stood in this talk to argue 
that nothing is tolerable on tho stage but what, has 
an immediate tendency to the promotion of virtue 
Oil the contrary, I can allow, piovided there is no¬ 
thing against Ihe interests of virtue, and is not of¬ 
fensive to good manneis, that things of an indiffe¬ 
rent nature may he represented. For llvis reason 1 
have no exception to the well-drawn rustiuties m 
the Country Hole, and there is something so mi¬ 
raculously pleasant ill Doggel’s acting the awkw'aid 
triumph and mime soriovv of Hob m different cir¬ 
cumstances, that I shall nut be able to stay away 
whenever it is acted. All that vexes me is, that the 
gallantry of taking the cudgels fin Gloucrxtershiie, 
with the pndc of heat I m tucking hnn.sell up, and 
taking aim at his adversary, as well as the other's 
piotestatuui in the humanity of low romance, that 
lie could not promise the ’squire to break lloh’s 
head, blithe would, if he could, do it in love; then 
ffounsh and begin- I say vvlial vexes me is, that 
sui h excellent touches as these, as well as tho 
’.sqmie’s being out of all patience at Hub’s success, 
and ventunng himself into the crowd, are circum¬ 
stances hardly taken notice of, and the height of the 
jest is only in the very point that heads aie broken. 

I am confident weie there a scour written, wherein 
flPenkeihtnan should break his leg by wiesllmg with i 
Bollock, and Dicky come in to bet it, without one 1 
word said but what should he according to the exact 
lules of surge) j in making this extension, and bind¬ 
ing lip tho leg, „ jc whole house should he m a ioar j 
of applause at the dissembled anguish of tho patient, 
the help given by him who threw him down, and the 
handy address and arch looks of the surgeon. To 
enumerate the entrance of ghosts, the embattling of 
armies, the noise of heroes m love, with a thousand 
other enormities, would be to transgiess the bounds 
of this paper, lor which reason it is possible they 
may have hereafter distinct discourses; not forget¬ 
ting any of the audience who shall set lip for actors, 
and interrupt the play on the stage; and players 
who shall prefer the applause of fools, to that ol the 
reasonable part of the company.-—T. 

postscript to spectator, n“ 502. 

N. B. Theie are in the play of tho Stlf-Tormenlnt 
of Terence, which is allowed a most excellent co¬ 
medy, sevcial incidents which would draw tears 
from any man of sense, aud not one which would 
"move Ins laughter.—Spec, in folio, No. .021. 

This speculation, No. 502, is controveitcd in the 
Guard, No. 59, by a writer under the fictitious name 
of John Lizard; perhaps Dr. Edw. Young. 
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—— U-l.i omnes detune ex ammo rr.ulieres 

Txr. Eun. act n sc. 3. 

Eiurn henceforward 1 blot out of my thoughts all memory 
of womankind 

Mr. Spectator, 

“ You have often mentioned with great vehe 
mence and indignation the misbehaviour of people 
at church but 1 am at presont to talk to you on 
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that subject, and complain to you of one, whom at 
the same time I know not what to accuse of, except 
it be looking too well there, and diverting the eyes 
of the congregation to that one object. However, 
I have this to say, that she might have stayed at her 
own parish, and not come to perplex those who arc 
otherwise intent upon their duty. 

11 Last Sunday was sovenmght I went into a 
church not far from London-bndge; but I wish 1 
had been contented to go to my own parish, I am 
sure it lmd been better for me ; l say l went to 
church thither, and got into a pew very near the 
pulpit. I had hardly been accommodated with a 
scat, before there entered into the aisle a young 
lady in the veiy bloom of youth and beauty, and 
dressed in the most elegant manner imaginable. 
Her form was Btu-h that it engaged the eves of the 
whole congregation in an instant, and mine among 
the rest. Though tve were all thus fixed upon her, 
slu; was not in the least ont of countenance, or uu- 
der the least disorder, though unattended by any 
one, aud not seeming to know paiticulariy where to 
place herself. However, she had riot in the least a 
confident aspect, hut moved on with the most grace¬ 
ful modesty, every one making way until she came 
to a seat just over against that in which I was 
I placed. The. deputy of the w.tid sat ill that pew r , 
and she stood opposite to him, and at a glance into 
the scat, though she did not appear the least ac¬ 
quainted with the gentleman, was let m, with a con¬ 
fusion that spoke much admiration at trie novelty of 
the lluug. The servico immediately began, and she 
composed heiself for it with an air of so much good¬ 
ness and sweetness, that the confession which f>hs 
uttered, so as to he heard where 1 sat, appeared a . 
act of humiliation more than she had occasion for. 
The truth is, her beauty had something so innocent, 
and yet so sublime, that we all gazed upon her like 
a phantom. None of the pictures^ Inch we behold 
ol the best Italian painters have anything like the 
spirit which appeared in her countenance, at the 
different sentiments expressed in the several parts 
ot Divine service. That gratitude and joy at a 
thanksgiving, that lowliness and sonnw at the 
players for the sick and distressed, that triumph at 
the passages which gave instances of the Divine 
mercy, which appeared respectively m her aspect, 
will be m my memory to my last hour. I protest 
to you, Sir, she suspended the devotion of every one 
around luu ; and the ease she did eveiytluug with 
soon dispersed the churlish dislike and hesitation in 
appioving wliut is excellent, too frequent among us, 
to a general attention and entertainment in ohsetv- 
ing her behaviour. All the while that we were 
gazing at hei, she took notice of no object about 
her, hut had an art of seeming awkwardly attentive, 
whatever else her eyes were accidentally thrown 
upon. One thing indeed was paiticular, she stood 
the whole service, and never kneeled or sat. Ido 
not question hut that was to show henself with the 
greater advantage, arid set forth to better grace her 
hands and arms, lifted up with the most ardent de¬ 
votion ; aud her bosom, the fairest that ever was 
seen, hare to observation; while rh,, you must 
think, knew nothing of the concern she gane others, 
any other than as an example of devotion, that 
threw herself out, without regard to dress or gar¬ 
ment, all conti iUod, and loose of all worldly re¬ 
gards, in ecstasy of devotion. Well; now the organ 
was to play a voluntary, aud she was so skillful in 
I music, and so touched with it, that she kept time uot 
c.nly with some motion of her head, but also with a 


different air in her countenance. When the music 
was strong and bold, she looked exalted, but se- 
tious ; when lively and airy, she was smiling and 
gracious; when the notes were moro soft and lan¬ 
guishing, she was kind and full of pity. Wheu she 
had now made it visible to the whole congregation, 
by her motion and ear, that she could dunce, and she 
wanted now only to inform us that she could sing 
too; when the psalm was given out, her voice was 
distinguished above all the lest, or rather people did 
not exert their own, in ordei to hear her. Never 
was any heard so sweet and so stiong. The organist 
observed it, and he thought lit to play to her only, 
aud she swelled every note, when she found she had 
thrown us all out, ai.d had the last verse to herself 
in such a manner as the whole congregation was 
intent upon her, in the same manner as you see in 
the cathcdials they aie on the person *ho sings 
alone the anthem. Well; it came at lust to the 
sermon, and our young lady would not lose her part 
hi that cither; for she fixed her eye upon the 
preacher, and as he said anything she approved, 
with one of Charles Mather’s fine tablets she set 
down the sentence, at once showing her fine hand, 
the gold pen, her reuditiess in writing, and hoi 
judgment in choosing what to write. To smn up 
what I intend hv this long and paiticular account, 

1 mean to appeal to you, .whether it is reasonable 
that such a creature as this shall come from a jauntv 
pait of the town, and give hciselt such violent airs, 
to the disturbance of an innocent and inoffensive 
congregation, with her sublimities. The luif, l as¬ 
sure you, was as l have related . but I had like tc 
have forgot another very considerable paiticular 
As soon as church was done, she immediately step¬ 
ped out of her pew, and fell into the finest pitty- 
patty air, forsooth, wonderfully out of countenance, 
tossing her head up and down, as bhe swam along 
the body of the church. 1, with several others of the 
inhabitants, followed her out, and saw her holdup 
her fan to a hackney-coach at a distance, who mw 
mediately came up to her, and she whipped into it 
with great mmblcness, pulled (he door with a bow¬ 
ing mien, as if she had been used to a better glass. 
She said aloud, ‘You know where to go,’ and drove 
off. Hy this time the best of the congregation was 
at the church-door, and I could hear some say, ‘ A 
very fine lady ;’ others, ‘ I’ll warrant you, she is no 
heller than she should be,’ and one very wise old 
lady said, ‘she ought to have been taken up.’ Mi. 
Spectator, I think this matter lies wholly before 
you for the offence does not come under any law, 
though it is apparent this creature came among us 
only to give herself airs, and enjoy her full swing 
in being admired I desire you wall print this, that 
she may he confined to her own parish; for I can 
assure you there is no attending auythiug else in a 
place where she is a novelty. She has been talked 
of among us ever since under the name of ‘the 
phantom.’ but I would advise her to come tiu 
more; for (here is so strong a party made by the 
women against her, that she must expect they will 
not be excelled a second time in so outrageous a 
manner, without doing her some insult. Young 
wdhien, who assume after this rate, and affect ex¬ 
posing themsedves to view m congregations at tho 
other end of the town, are not so mischievous, be¬ 
cause they are rivalled hy moTe of the same ambi¬ 
tion, who will not let the rest of the company he 
particular; but in the name of the whole congrega¬ 
tion where I was, I desire you to keep these agree¬ 
able disturbances out of the city, where sobriety of 
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milliners is still preserved, and all glaiing and osten¬ 
tatious behaviour, even in things laudable, discoun¬ 
tenanced. J wish you may never see the phantom, 
and am, “ Sir, your most humble Servant, 

T. “ Ra i.hi Womjjsr.” 
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Lepus tut* es.et pulpamcutum qutens 

Ten Kim act m. sc I 

You are a liare yourself, and want dainties, forsooth 

It is u great convenience to those who want wit 
It) furnish out a conversation, that there is_something 
or other in all companies where it is wanted substi¬ 
tuted in its stead, which, accoidiug to their taste, 
does the business as well. Of this nature is the 
agreeable pastime iu country halls of cross-purposes, 
questions and commands, and the like. A little 
superior to these me those who call play at crambo, 
or cap verses. Then above them arc such as can 
make vdrscs, that is, rhyme; and among those who 
have the Latin tongue, mk h as used to make what 
they ( all golden veises. Commend me also to those 
who have not brains enough fot any of these exer¬ 
cises, and yet do not give up their pretensions to 
mirth. These cun slap juu on the bark unawares, 
laugh loud, ask you how you do with a twang on 
jour shoulders, say you are dull to-day, and laugh 
a voluntaiy to put you in humour; not to mention 
the luboiions way among the minor poets, of making 
things come into such and such a shape, as that of 
an egg,’ a hand, an axe, m anything that nobody 
had ever thought on befoie, for that puipose, or 
which would have cost a great deal of pains to 
accomplish, if they did. But all these methods,- 
though they are mechanical, and may be arrived at 
with the smallest capacity, do not seive an honest 
gentleman who wants wit tm hisordmaiy occasions; 
thefefoie it is absolutely neeessaiy that the poor in 
imagination should have something winch may be 
serviceable to them at all hours upon all common 
occurrences. That which we call punning is there¬ 
fore greatly affected by men of small intellects. 
These men need not be concerned with you for the 
whole sentence; hut if they can say a quaint thing, 
or bring in a word winch sounds like any one woid 
you have spoken to them, they cuu turn the discourse, 
or distract you so that you cannot go on, and by 
consequence, if they cannot be as witty as you are, 
they can lnndci your being any wittier than they 
arc. Thus, if you talk of a candle, ln‘ “ can deal” 
with you ; and if you ask him to help you to some 
bread, a fillister should think himself very ‘‘ ill- 
bied ” if he did not; and if he is nut as “ well-bred” 
as yourself, he hopes tor “ grains” of allowance. If 
you do not understand that last fancy, you must re¬ 
collect that bread is made of giam ; and so they go 1 
on for ever, without possibility of being exhausted. 

There are another kind of people of small facul¬ 
ties, who supply want of wit with waut of breeding; 
and because women are both by nature and educa¬ 
tion more offended at any thing winch is immodest 
than we men urc, these are ever harping upon things 
they ought not allude to, and deal mightily ill double 
meanings. Every onefs own observation will sug¬ 
gest instances enough of this kind without my men¬ 
tioning any; for your double meaner* arc dispersed 
up aud down through all parts of the town or city 
where there are any to offend, in order to set off 
themselves. These men are mighty loud laughers, 
and held very pretty gentlemen with the sillier and 


| unbred part of womankind. But, above all already 
i mentioned, or any who ever were, or ever can be in 
the woild, the happiest and surest to he pleasant, 
are a sort of people whom we have not indeed lately 
heard much of, and those are your “bitcis.” 

! A biter is one who tells you a thing you have no 
I i cason to disbelieve in itself, and perhaps has given 
j you, before be bit you, no reason to disbelieve it for 
ins saying it; and, if you give him credit, laughs in 
your face, and triumphs that he has deceived you 
j In a word, a biter is one who thinks you « fool, be¬ 
cause you do nut think him a knave. This descrip¬ 
tion of him one may insist upon to be a just one; 
for what else but a degree of knavery is it, to depend 
J upon deceit for what you gam of another, be a in 
! point of wit, or interest, or any thing else ? 

This way of wit 18 called “ biting,” by a metaphor 
taken from beasts of prey, which devour harmless 
and unaimod animals, and look upon them as their 
food wherever they meet them. The shnrpeis about 
town veiy ingeniously understood themselves to be 
to the utulesiguing part of mankind what foxes aic 
to lambs, and theietoie used the word biting, to ex¬ 
press any exploit wherein they had ovei-ieaehed 
any innocent and inadveitent man of his purse. 
These rascals of late years have been the gallants of 
the town, and earned it with u fashionable haughty 
air, to the discouragement of modesty, and all honest 
aits. Shallow fops, who are governed by the eye, 
anil ailmnc evciy thing that struts in vogue, took 
[ up from the sharpers the phrase of biting, and used 
it upon all occasions, either to disown any nonsensi¬ 
cal stuff they should talk themselves, or evade the 
j’ace of what was reasonably said by otheis. Thus, 

’■ hen one of those cunning creatures was entered 
into a debate with you, whether it was practicable in 
the present state of affaiis to accomplish such a pro¬ 
position, aud you thought he had let fall what de¬ 
stroyed his sole of the question, as soon as you 
j looked with an earnestness ready to lay hold ot it, 
he immediately cried, “ Bite,” and you were name- 
1 diately to acknowledge all that part was in jest. 

! They carry this to all the extiavagance imaginable ; 
and if one of these witlings knows any pai ticulars 
which may give authouty to what he says, he is still 
the more ingenious if he imposes upon your credu- 
j hty. I remember a remarkable instance of this 
kind. There c ame up a shrewd young fellow' to a 
J plain young man, his countryman, and taking him ' 
aside with a grave concerned countenance, goes on 
at this late . “ I see you here, and have you heard 
nothing out of Yorkshire j?—You look so surprised 
you could not have heard of it—and yet the p,nti¬ 
tulars ate such that it canuot be false: 1 am sorry 
I am got into it so far that 1 now must tell you ; hut 
I know not hut it may he for your service to know. 
On Tuesday last, just after tlinnei—you know his 
manner is to smoke—opening his box, your father 
fell down dead in an apoplexy.” The youth showed 
the filial sorrow which he ought—Upon which the 
witty man cried, “Bite; there was nothing in all 
this " 

To put an-end to this silly, pernicious, frivolous 
way at once, I will give the rcadei one late instance 
of a bit^, which no biter for the future will ever bo 
able to equal, though I heartily wish him the same 
occasion. It is u superstition with some surgeons 
who beg the bodies of condemned malefactors, to go 
to the gaol, and bargain for the carcase with the 
iriminil himself. A good honest fellow did so last 
sessions, and was admitted to the condemned men 
on the morning wherein they didd. The surgeon 
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communicated his business, and fell into discourse 
with a little fellow, who refused twelve shillings, 
and insisted upon fifteen for bis body. The fellow 
who killed the officer of Newgate, very forwardly, 
and like a man who was willing to deal, told him, 

“ Look you, Mr. Surgeon, that little dry felloftq 
who has been half starved all his life, and is now 
half dead with fear, cannot answer your purpose. I 
have ever lived high and freely, my veins are full, 

I have not pined in imprisonment; you sec my crest 
swells to your knife; and after Jack Catch has done, 
upon my honour you will find me as sound as ever 
r bullock in any of the markets. Come, for twenty 
shillings 1 am your man.’’ Says the surgeon, 

“ Done, there is a guinea.” This witty rogue took 
the money, and as soon as he had it in his fist, cries, 

“ Bite; I am to be hanged in chains.” 

T. _ 

No. 505.] THURSDAY, OCTOBER 9, 1712. 

Non habeo demque nauci Marcum augurem, 

Non vlcnnoa aruipices, non df circo astrologos 
Non Isiacoa conjectures, non mterpretes soijlnium: 

Non nniii sunt n, nut sutentia. aut arte divim. 

Sed superstitiosi vales, Impudentosqun harioli, 

Aut merles, aut lusam. aut qnibus egestas impcrot- 
Qui sui qutestus causa Betas'suscltant sentenlias. 

Qul slbisermlam non sapmnt. alter! ninnstrant viam, 
cjmbus diMlias pollicentur, ab us draeluiiaun petunt. 

De dhitns deducaut tlrachmani. reddant cancra. 

Ennici. 

Augurs and soothsayers, astrologers. 

Diviners, aud mterpreteis of dieams, 

I ne’er consult, and heartily despise • 

Vain Iheu pretence to more than human skill. 

For gam, imaginary schemes they draw , 

Wand'icrs themselves, they guide another’s steps . 

And for poor sixpence promise countless wealth. 

X.et them, if they expect lo be believed, 

Deduct the sixpence, and besiow the rest 

Those who have maintained that men would be 
moio miserable than beasts, were their hopes con- 
fined to tins life only, among other considerations 
take notice, that the latter are only afflicted with the 
anguish of the present evil, whereas the former ate 
very often pained by the leflectionon what is passed, 
and the fear of what is lo come. This fear of any 
future difficulties or misfortunes is so natuial to the 
mind, that were a man’s sorrows and disquietudes 
summed up at the end .of his life, it would generally 
be found that he had suffeied more from the appre¬ 
hension of such evils as nevej happened to him, 
than from those evils which bad really befallen him. 

To this we may add, that, among those evils which 
beful us, there are many which have been more 
painful to us m the pioSpect, than by their actual 
pleasure. 

This natural impatience to look into futurity, and 
to know what accidents may happen to us hereafter, 
has given birth to many ridiculous aits and inven¬ 
tions. Some found their prescience on the lines of 
a man’s hand, others on the features of his face ; | 
some on the signatures which nature has impressed 
on his body, and others on his ojvn hand-writing: 
some read men’s fortunes in the stars, as others , 

have searched after them ni tho entrails of beasts, - n i, 0Ui>e that for these fifty years has been always 
nr the flights ot birds. Men of the bos* sense have j ... 1 J • 


senate of the Roman commonwealth, and at the same 
time outshined all the philosophers of antiquity in 
his library and in his retirements, as busying him¬ 
self in the college of augurs, and observing with a 
religious attention after what manner the chickens 
peeked the several grains of corn which were thrown 
to them ? 

Notwithstanding these follies are pretty well worn 
out of the minds of the wise and learned in the pre¬ 
sent age, multitudes of weak and ignorant persons 
are still slives to them. There are numberless arts 
j of prediction among the vulgar, which are too tri¬ 
fling to enumerate; and iutinite observations of 
days, nufhbers, voices, and figures, which arc re- 
gaided by them as portents and prodigies. In short, 
every thing prophesies to the superstitious man ; 
there is scarce a straw, or a rusty piece of iron, that 
lies in his way by accident. 

It is not to he conceived how many wizards, gip. 
seys, and cunning men, are dispersed through all the 
counties and market-towns of Great Britain, not to 
mention the fortune-tellers and ustrologeis, who live 
very comfortably upon Ihe curiosity of several well- 
disposed persons in the cities of Loudon and West¬ 
minster. 

Among the many pretended arts of divination, 
there is none which so universally amuses as that 
by dreams. I have indeed observed in a late specu¬ 
lation, that there have been sometimes, upon very 
extraordinary occasions, supernatural revelations 
made to certain persons by this means; bat as it is 
the chief business of this paper to root out popular 
eirors, I must endeavour to expose the folly and 
superstition of those persons, who, in the common 
and ordinary course of life, lay any stress upon 
fhiugs of so uncertain, shadowy, and chimerical a 
nature. This I cannot do more effectually than by 
the following letter, which is dated from a quarter 
of the town that has always been the habitation of 
some prophetic Philomath . it having been usual, 
timeout of mind, for all such people as have lost 
their wits, to resort to that place either for then- 
cure nr for their instruction ,— 

“ Mu. Spectator, Moorfields, Oct. •!, 1712. 

“ Having long considered whethei UiPie he any 
trade wanting m this great city, after having sur- 
! veyeu veiy attentively all kinds of ranks and piofes- 
sions, I do not find in any quailer of the town an 
; oneiro-crittc, or, in plain English, an interpreter 
of dreams. For want of so useful a petsou, (here 
j are several good people who aie veiy much puzzled 
I in this puitnular, and dream a whole year together 
I without being ever the wiser for it. I hope I am 
| pretty well qualified for this office, having studied 
| by candle-light all the rules of art which have been 
| ]pid down upou this subject. My great undo by 
| my wife’s side was a Scotch highlander, and secoud- 
' sighted. I have four fiugi i , aud two thumbs upou 
one baud, and was born on the longest sight of the 
year. My Christian and sur-nnine begin aud end 
with the same letters. I am lodged in Moorfields, 


been touched more or less with these groundless 
horrors and presages of futurity, upon surveying 
tne most indifferent works of nature. Can ajny 
tiling he more surprising than to consider Cicero,* 
who made the greatest figure at the bar and in the 

* This censure of Cli ero seems to be unfounded , hr It lj 
sold of litm that he wondered how oho augur could meet nu- 
other without laughing in Ins lace 


tenanted by a conjurer. 

“If you had been in company, so much as myself, 
with ordinary women of the town, you must know 
that there are many of them who every day in then 
lives, upon seeing or hearing of any thing that is 
unexpected, cry, ‘ My dream is out;’ and cannot 
go to sleep in quiet the next night, until something 
j or other has happened which has expounded the 
| visions of the preceding one. Theio are others who 
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j arc in very great pain fur nut being able to recover 
the i iirum-tauces of a dream, that made strong im¬ 
pressions upon them while it lasted. In short. Sir, 

| there aie many whose waking thoughts are wholly 
employed on their sleeping ones. For the benefit, 
thereiore, of this cuiinus and inquisitive part of. my 
lellow-subjects, I shall in the first place tell those 
| poisons what they dieamt of, who fancy they never 
| dream at all. In the next place I shall make out 
j any dicuin, upon hearing a single circumstance of 
j it; and, in the last place, 1 shall expound to them 
j the good or had fortune which such dreams portend, 
j If they do not presage good luck, 1 shall desne no- 
| thing for my pains; not questioning at the same 
time, that those who consult me will ho so roasun- 
I able as to alford me a moderate share out of .my 
cousnleiable estate, pioht, oi emolument, winch I 
shall thus discover to them. 1 inleipict to the poor 
for nothing, on condition that their names may he 
inseited m public advertisements, to attest the liuth 
of such my niterpi elutions. As foi people of quality, 
or oltiers who are indisposed, and do tare to come 
iu peison, I can interpret their dreams by seeing 
their water. I set aside one day m the week tor 
loveis, and interpiet by tliegic.it tor any gentle¬ 
woman who t.s turned of sixty, after the rate ot h.ilf- 
a.crown per week, with the U“.ial allow allies foi 
good luck, i have seveial rooms and apartments 
fitted up at reasonable rates, lur such as have not 
conveniences lor dicaming at their own houses. 

“ Ti n s Tkoi'honils. 

O “ N. B. I am not dumb.” 
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CruidicU pprjietuo result', Concordia, Ice to, 

Tainque pan semper sit Venus rqua jugo 
lJiiig.it ilia senem quondam. *i*d el ilia iiianto, 
i'uiic quoque cum fueut, non videatur anus 

Mart 1 Lpig xm 7 

[Vrpetual hainiouy their bed atiend. 

Anil Venus still the v\ell-in.il( li’tl pair hefnend 1 
May she, vs lieu time lui-t sunk him .nloyeats, 

Love hoi old mm, and ehonsh Ins white hairs. 

Nor he peifoivt* her eliarrns through ago decay. 

But think ea< h happy sun his bridal d.iy ! 

Thb following essay is written by the gentleman 
to wnom the world is obliged for those several ex¬ 
cellent discouisc3 which have been marked with the 
letter X.— 

I f have somewhere met with a fable that made 
Wealtli the lather of Love. It is ceitain a mind 
ought at least to be flee from the apprehensions of 
want ami poverty, before it can fully attend to all 
the softnesses and endearments of this passion, not¬ 
withstanding we see multitudes of married people, 
who are utter btraugers to this delightful passion’ 
amidst all the affluence of the most plentiful for¬ 
tunes. 

I It is not sufficient, to make a marriage happy, 
that the humour* of two people should be alike. I 
could instance a hundred pair, who have not the 
least sentiment of love remaining for one another, 
yet are so like in their humours, that if they were 
| not already married, ihe whole world would design 
| them for man and wife. 

1 The spu it of love has something so extremely fine 
in it, that it is very often disturbed and lost, by 
some litllo accidents, wluch'the careless and unpo- 
hto never attend to, until it is gone past recovery 
Nothing has more contiibuted to bullish it from a 


married state, than too great a familiarity, and lay¬ 
ing aside the common rules of decenry. Though I 
could give instances of this m several particulars, I 
shall only mention that of dress. The beaux and 
belles uhout town, who dress purely to catch one an¬ 
other, think there is no further occasion for the 
bait, when their first desigu has succeeded. But 
besides the too common fault in point of neatness, 
there are seveial others which I do not remember 
to have seen touched upon, but in one of our modern 
comedies,* whole a Fiench woman ofleriug to un¬ 
dress and dress herself before the level of the play, 
and assuring his [her] liustiess that it was very- 
usual in France, the lady tells hei that is a secret 
in dress she never know befoie, and that she was so 
unpolished au English woman, as to resolve never 
to ieain even to dress befoie her husband. 

There is something so gross in the carriage ot 
some wives, that they lose their husbands’heaiIs fur 
faults, which if a man lias either good-natuie or 
good-breeding, he knows not how to tell them of. 1 
am afraid, indeed, the ladies are generally most 
faulty in this partieulai; who, at their fiist giving 
in to love, find the way so smooth and pleasant, that 
they fancy it is scaice possible Lo he tired in it. 

'lheie is so much nicety and discielion requited 
to keep love alive after mainage, and make convei- 
satiun still new and agreeable after twenty or thirty 
years, that I know nothing which seems lcudily to 
promise it, but an earnest endeavoui to please on 
both sides, and superior good seuse on Ihe part of 
the man. 

By a man of sense, 1 mean one acquainted with 
bu-mess and Ictteis. 

A woman very much settles her esteem for a man, 
according to the (iguic he makes in the world, and 
the chaiactei he bears among Ins own sex As 
learning is the chief advantage we have over them, 
it is, methiuks, as scandalous and inexcusable tot 
a man of fortune to bo illiterate, as for a woman not 
to know how to behave herself oil the must ordinary 
occasions. It. is this which sets the two sexes at the 
gieatest distance - a woman is vexed and sui prised, 
to find nothing more m the conveisation of a man 
than nr the common tattle other own sex. 

Some small engagement at least in business, not 
only sets a man’s talents in tbe fairest light, and 
j allots him a part to act in which a wife cannot well 
iutciuieddle, but gives frequent occasions foi those 
little absences, which, whatever seeming uneasiness 
they may give, are some ot the best preservative* of 
love and desire 

The fair sex are so conscious to themselves, that 
they have nothing m them which ran deserve en¬ 
tirely to engross the whole man, that they hem lily 
despise one, who, to use their own expiessiuus, is 
always hanging at their apron-stiings. 

Laetitia is pretty, modest, tender, and has sense 
enough ; she married Erastus, who is in a post of 
some business, and has a general taste in most parts 
of polite learning. Leetitia, wherever she visits, 
has the pleasure to hear of something which was 
handsomely said or done by Erastus. Erastus, since 
his marriage, is more gay in his dress than ever, and 
in all companies is as complaisant to Lxtitia as to 
any other lady. 1 have seen lum give her her fan, 
when it has dropped, with all the gallantry of a 
lover. When they take the air together, Erastus is 
continually improving her thoughts, and with a turn 
of inland spirit which is peculiar to him,giving her 

• The “ Funeral,” or " Grief A la-mflde," by Steele. 
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a.i insight into things she had no notion* of before. 
Laditu is transported at having a new world thus 
opening to her, and hangs upon the wan that gives 
her such agreeable informations. Erastus has ear¬ 
ned this point still further, as he makes her daily 
not only morp fond of him, hut infinitely more satis¬ 
fied with herself. Erastus fiuds a justness or beauty 
in whatever she says or observes that Lcetitia her¬ 
self was not aware of; and by his assistance she has 
discovered a hundred good qualities and accomplish¬ 
ments in herself, which she never before once 
dreamed of. Erastus, with the moat artful com¬ 
plaisance in the world, by several remote hints, finds 
the means ttf make her say or propose almost what- 
evei he lias a mind to, which ho always receives as 
her own discovery, and gives derail the reputation 
of it. 

Erastus has a perfect taste in painting, and car¬ 
ried Lietilia with him the other day to see a collec¬ 
tion of pictures. I sometimes visit this happy couple. 
As we were last week walking in the long galleiy 
before dinner, “I have lately laid out some money 
in paintings,” says Erastus ; “ I bought that Venus 
and Adnms puiely upon Laetitia’s judgment; it cost 
me thieescoie guineas, and I was this morning of¬ 
fered a hundred foi it.” I turned towards Lietilia, 
and saw her cheeks glow with pleasuie, while at the 
same time she cast a look upon Eiastus, the most 
tender and affectionate l ever beheld. 


give it a relish of truth ; which i* the natural food 
and nourishment of the understanding, as virtue is 
the perfection and happiness of the will. 

There are many authors who have shown wherein 
tho malignity of a lie consists, and set forth in 
I proper colours the heinouBness of the offence. I 
i shall here consider one particular kind of this crime, 

| which has not been so much 6poken to; I mean 
that abominable piacticc of party-lying. This vice 
is so very piedominant among us at present, that a 
man is thought of no puuciplcs who docs not pro¬ 
pagate a certain system of lies. The coffee-houses 
arc supported by them, the press is choked with 
them, eminent authors live upon them. Our bottle 
coni ei sution is so infected with them, that a partj- 
lie is grown as fashionable an enteitamment as a 
lively catch or merry stoiy. The truth of it is, half 
| the great talkers in the nation would be struck dumb 
i were this fountain of discerns? dried up. There is, 
however, one advantage resulting from this detest- 
aide practice ; the very appeal ances of truth arc so 
j little regarded, that lies are at present discharged 
in tho air, and begin to hurt nobody. When we 
hear a party story from a stranger, we consider whe- 
thei he is a whig or a tory that lolates it, and im¬ 
mediately conclude they are words of course, in 
which the honest gentleman designs to recommend 
his zeal, without any concern foi his veranty. A 
man is looked upon as bereft of common seiiso, that 



Klavilia married Tom Tawdry; she was taken 
with hw laced coat and rich sword-knot , she has 
tlie moitificatmn to see Tom despised by all Ihc 
worthy pail of his own sex. Toni has nothing to do 
after dinner, hut to determine whether he will pave 
Ins mills at Si. James’s, White’s, or his own house, 
lie has said nothing to Flavdla since they welo 
married which she might not have hoaidaswell 
from her own woman. He however takes great 
cnic to keep up the saucy ill-natured authority of a 
husband Whatever Klavilia happens to assert. 
Turn immediately contradicts with an oath by way 
ofpieface, and, “ My dear, I must tell you you talk 
most confoundedly silly.” Elavilla had a heart 
naturally as well disposed foi all the tenderness of 
love as that of Lictitia; but as love seldom conti¬ 
nues long niter esteem, it is difficult to determine, 
at present, whether the unhappy Elavilla hates or 
despises the person most whom she is obliged to lead 
her whole life with.—X. 
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Dcfundlt nutuerns, juni'tKque umbone phalanges 

Ji v. Sul 11 46 

Preserv'd from sbamu by numbers on our side 

TuEHk is something very sublime, though very fan¬ 
ciful, in Plato’s description of the Supreme Being ; 
that “ truth is his body, and light his shadow.” Ac¬ 
cording to this definition, there is nothing so contra, 
dietory to his nature as error and falsehood. The 
Platonists had so just a notion of the Almighty’s 
aversion to cveiy thing which is false and erroneous, 
that they looked upon truth as no less necessary than 
virtue to qualify a human soul for the enjoyment of I 
a separate state. For this reason, as they recom¬ 
mended moral duties to qualify and season the will for 
a future life, so they prescribed several contempla¬ 
tions and sciences to rectify the understanding, j 
Thus, Plato has called mathematical demonstrations 
the cathartics or purgatives of the soul, as being tho 
most proper means to cleanse it from error, and to I 


gives credit to the relations of par^writers ; nay, 
his own tnends shake their heads at him, and con¬ 
sole! him in no other light than as an officious tool, 
or a well-meaning idiot. When it was foimerly the 
fdblnou to husband a lie, and trump it up in somo 
cxtraoidinary emergency, it generally did execution, 
uMd was nut a little seiviccuble to the faction that 
made use of it ; but at present every man is upon 
lus guaid ; the artifice has been too oiten repeated 
to take effect. 

I have frequently wondered to see men of probity, 
who would scorn to utlcr a falsehood for their own 
particular advantage, give so readily into a he when 
it is become the voice of their faction, notwithstand¬ 
ing they arc thoroughly seusiblcof it as such. How 
is it possible for those who aio men of honour in 
their persons, thus to become notonous liars in their 
party ? If we look into (he bottom of this matter, 
we may find, I think, tince reasons for it, and at 
. the same time discovei the insufficiency of these 
I reasons to justify so criminal a practice, 
j lu the first place, men aie apt to think that the 
guilt of a he, and consequently the punishment, 

I may be very much diminished, if not wholly worn 
out, by the multitudes of those who partake in it. 
Though the weight of a falsehood would be too heavy 
for one to bear, it grows light in their imagination 
i^heu it is shared among many. But in this ease a 
man very much deceives himself; guilt, when it 
! spreads through numbers, is not so properly divided 
as multiplied. Every one is criminal in proportion 
to the offence which he commits, not to the uumbor 
of those who arc his companions in it. Both tho 
crime and the penalty lie as heavy upon every in¬ 
dividual of an offending multitude, as thoy would 
upotf any single person, had none shared with him 
in the offeuce. In a word, the division of guilt is 
like that of matter; though it may be separated into 
infinite portions, every portion shall have the whole 
essence of matter in it, and consist of as many parts 
as the whole did before it was divided. 

But in the second place, though multitudes, who 
join in a lie, cannot exempt themselves from the 
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guilt, they may Ijoni the shame of it. The scandal is another sort of potentates, who may with greater 
ot a lie is in a manner lost ami annihilated, when propriety be called tyrants than those last mentioned, 
dill used among several thousands ; as a drop of the both as they assume a despotic dominion over those 
blackest tincture wears away and vanishes, when as ficu as themselves, and as they support it by acts 
mixed and contused m a considerable body of water; ot notable oppression and injustice ; and these are 
the blot is still in it, hut is not able to discover itself, the rulers in all clubs and meetings. In other go- 
Tliis is certainly a very great motive to seveial verninents, the punishments of some have been al- 
parly-offenders, who avoid crimes, not as they are leviated by the rewards of others: but what makes 
prejudicial to their virtue, but to their reputation, the reign of these potentates so particularly grievous 
It is enough to show the weakness of this reason, is that they are exquisite in punishing they subjects 
which palliates guilt without removing it, that every at the same time they have it not in their power to 
man who is influenced by it declares himself m ellect inward them. That tho reader may the better com- 
au infamous hypocrite, prefers the appearance of piehend the natuie of these monarchs, as well as the 
vntue to its reality, and is delei mined in Ins con- miserable state of those that aie their vaSsals, I shall 
duct neither by the dictates of his own conscience, give an account of the king of the company I am 
the suggestions of true honour, nor the principles of fallen into, whom lor his paitieular tyranny I shall 
leligmu. call Dionysius; as also of the seeds that sprung up 

The third and last great motive foi men's joining to this odd sort of einp'rc. 
in a popular falsehood, or, as I have hitherto called “ Upon all meetings at taverns, it is necessary 
it a paity-lie, notwithstanding they aie convinced some one of the company should take it upon him to 
of it as suth, is the doing good to a cause which get all things in such order and readiness as may 
every party may be supposed to look upon as the contribute us much as possible to the felicity of the 
most meritorious. The uusouuduess ol this principle convention; such as hastening the fire, getting a 
has been so often exposed, and is so universally ae- sulliucnt number of candles, tasting the wine with 
huowledged, that a man must, he an utter stiauger ! a judicious smack, fixing the supper, and being 
to the principles either of natuial leligion oi Chi is- | brisk foi the dispatch of it. Know, then, that l)i- 
tianity, who sutlers himself to he guided by it. it i cmysms went thiough these offices with an air that 
a man might promote the supposed good ol his \ seemed to express a satisfaction lather in serving the 
country by the blackest calumnies and falsehoods, public than in gratifying any particular inclination 
our nation alioAds more in patnots than any other ! ol Ins own. We thought him a person ol an exqm- 
of the Chustian world. When Pompey was desired 1 site palate, and thncfoie by consent besceehed him 
not to set sail m a tempest that would hazard Ins to he always our proveditor; which post, after lie 
life, “ It is necessary for me,” says he, “to sail, hut had handsomely denied, he could do no otherwise 
it 15 nut necessaiy for me to live.” Every man than accept. At hist, he made no other use ot Ills 
should say to himself, with the same spirit, “ It. is luy power than in leumimelldnig such aud-such things 
duty to speak truth, though it is not my duty to be' to the company, ever allowing these points to be 
in an office.” One of the fathers has earned this disputable, insomuch that I have often cull led the 
poult so high as to detlaic he would not tell a lie, debate lbi partridge, when his majesty has given 
though he weie sure to gain heaven by it. liovv- intimation of the high relish of duck, hut at the 
ever extravagant such a protestation niav appear, same time has cheerfully submitted, and devuuied 
every one will own that a man may say, vuiy roa- his paitudge with most gracious resignation. This 
suitably, he would not tell a lie, it he were sure to submission on his side- natuially produced the like 
gam hell by it; oi, it you have a mind to soften the on ours; of which he in a little time made suth bai- 
expiession, that he would not tell a lit- to gam any harous advantage, as in all those matters, which be- 
tempoial reward by it, when ho should lun the fore seemed imM'errnf, to him, to issue out certain 
hazard of losing much more than it was possible for edicts as uncontrollable and unalterable as the laws 
huu to gain. of the Medea awl Persians, llo is by turns out- 

O. - rageous, peevish, forward, and jovial. lie thinks 

it our duty for the little offices, as pioveditor, that 
No. 5U8.] MONDAY, OCTOBER 13, 1712, m leturu all ronveisation is to be mtenupied or 
Oumes auteni et liabentur ct dicuntur tyranm, rjm jKiteatato promoted by r his inclination lor or agaiust the pre- 
suut perpetua, lu ox civil,tic qua; libcrute uia tsL sent humour of the company. We feed, at piesent, 

Cons Nxpoj m Mile e 8. m the utmost extiemity, the insolence of office ; how- 
Jmi all those aie accounted and denmmmilcd tyrants, who PV cr, I, being lialuially warm, ventuied to oppose 
excic.sc a perpetual powu ... .bat state which was before )um a d ls})Ule .ffiput a haunch ol venison. 1 was 

altogether lor roasting, but Dionysius dedalcd knn- 
The following letters complain of what I havo t sell foi boiling with so much prowess and icsolulion, 
fiequeutly ohseived with very much indignation; that the cook thought it accessary to consult his own 
thercfoie shall give them to the public in the wolds safety, lather than the luxury of my proposition, 
with which my coirespondents, who suficr under the With the same authority that he orders wbat wo 
hardships mentioned in them, describe them:— shall eat and drink, he also commands us where to 
„ ,, ^ do it: and we change our taverns according as he 

iln. omd At cut, suspects any treasonable piacticos in the bottling 

" In former ages all pretensions to dominion have the hill by tiic* master, or sees any bold rebellion in 
been supported and submitted to, either upon‘ac- point of attendance by the waiters. Another reason 
count ol'inheritance, conquest, or election; and all lor changing the seat of empire, I conceive to ha 
such persons, who have taken upon them any so- the pride he takes in the promulgation of our slavery, 
vercigntv over their fellow-creatures upon any other though we pay our dub foroui entertainments, even 
account, have been always called tyrants, not so iu these palaces of our grand monarch. When he 
much because they were guilty of any particular has a raind to take the air, a party of us are coru- 
barbarities, as because every attempt to such a su- manded out by way of life-guard, and we march un- 
permnty was in its nature tyrannical. But there der as great lestrutions as they do. If we meet a 
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ne gbbourmg king, we give or keep the way, ac¬ 
cording as vve are out-numbered or not; and if the 
train of each is equal in uumlstr, rather than give 
baltle, the superiority is soon adjusted by a desertion 
from one of them. 

“ Now the expulsion of these unjust rulers out of 
all societies would gain a mart as everlasting a re¬ 
putation as either of the Biuluses got from their 
endeavours to extirpate tyranny from among the 
Homans. I confess myself to be m a couspuacy 
against the nsuiper of onr club; and to show my 
reading as well as my merciful disposition, shall al¬ 
low him until the ides of March to dethione himself. 
If he seems to affect empire until that time, and 
does not gradually recede from the lnrursmus he 
has made upon our liberties, he shall find a dinner 
<1 less oil which he has no hand m, and shall be 
ltouted with an order, magnificence and lux.niy, as 


I have no remedy but leaving very agreeable com¬ 
pany sooner than l desire. This also is a heinous 
aggravation of his offence, that he is inflicting ba¬ 
nishment upon me. Your printing this letter may 
perhaps he an admonition to reform him; as soon 
as it appears J will wnte my name at the end of it, 
and lay it in Ins way: the making which just repri 
mand, I hope you will put in the power oi, 

“ Sir, your constant Reader, 

T. “ ami humble Servant.” 
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Hormuis frugi ci tnuperantis functus oiTi< ium 

’I Hu lit* ant. act. ill, ac 3. 
Discharging the part of a good economist 

The useful knowledge in the following letter shall 

shall break his proud heart^ at the samVfimo'Vhat i have a I ,ljce 111 ,n . v l ,J l«’ r > ,l ' el ‘ e ls nothing 

he shall he convinced m Ins stomach he was unfit i 111 "h |c h immediately icgards the polite or tbc 
fin his pot.t, and a more milil and skilful prince ic- 1 Jcarneu world; I say immediately, for upon reflec- 
ccive the acclamations of the people, and be set up j * ,mi e ^ cl y IJian there is a remote influence 

in his room; but, as Milton says, .... .. ... 


—-- 'Ihcio thoughts 

Full compel nm t mature Peace is despair'd, 

And who can think submission J W.ir llieli, w.\l. 

Open or understitoiJ, muyl Oe n solved 

“ I am, Sir, 

“ Your most obedient humble Seivant.” 

“ Mil. Spiicta rrfu. 

“ I am a young woman at a gentleman’s seat m 
the country, who is a partienhn friend of my father’s, 
anil come lulhci to pass away a month nr two with 
his daughters. I have been entei tamed with the ut¬ 
most civility by the whole family, am! nothing has 
been omitted which can make my stay easy and 
agreeable on the part of the lumily; but theie is a 
gentleman here, a visitant as I am, whose behaviour 
has given me gicat uneasinesses. When 1 fust ai- 
rived here, he used me with the utmost complaisance; 
but, forsooth, that was not with regard to my sex ; 
and since he has no designs upon me, he does not 


j upon his own affairs, in the prospei ity or decay of 
I the trading part of mankind. My present corres- 


j pendent, I believe, was never in print before; but 
vvliat no says well deserves a general attention, 
though delivered m lus own homely maxims, and a 
kind of pioveibiul simpluity; which soi t of learning 
has raised moie estates, than ever were, or will lie, 
from attention to Vngii, HoiaetyTully, Seneca, 
l’lutarrh, or any of the rest, whom, f dale say, this 
worthy citizen would hold to be indeed ingenious, 
but unprofitable wnters. But to the letter .— 

“Mb Wtl.IfAM Sl’llC TATOR, 

• “Sin, Broad-street, Oct. 10, 1712. 

“ I accuse you of many discouises on the subject 
of money, which you have heretofore promised the 
public, but have not discharged yourself thereof. 
But, forasmuch Js you seemed to depend upon ad 
vice Irom otheis what to do in that point, have sat 
down to write you the needful upon that subject. 
But. before I enter thereupon, I shall take this op- 


know why he should distinguish me fioni a man in I poitunity to obseive to you, that the thriving fiugal 


tilings indifferent, lie is, you must know, one of 
those familiar coxcombs, who nave observed some well- 
bred men with a good grace cunveisewilh women, and 
say no tiue things, hut yet treat them with that sort 
ot icspcit which flows tiom the heart and the under- 
standing, but is exeited in no piofcssions or compli¬ 
ments. Tins puppy, to imitate this excellence, or 
avoid I he contrary fault of being troublesome in 
complaisance, takes upon lum to try his talent upon 
me, insomuch that he contradicts me upon all oc<a- 
snms, and one day told me I lied. If I had stuck 
him with my bodkin, and behaved myself like a 
man, since he will not treat me as a woman, 1 had, 
I think, served him light. I wish, Sir, you would 
please to give him some maxims of behaviour in 
these points, and rpsolve me if all maids are not in 
point of conversation to be treated by all bachelors 
ns their mistresses? If not so, aie they not to be 
used as gently as their sisters ? Is it sufferable that 
the fop of whom 1 complain should say that he 
would rathei have such-a-oue without a grittt, than 
me woth the Indies? What right has any man to 
make suppositions of things not in his power, and 
then declare his will to the dislike of one that has 
never offended him? I assure you these arc things 
worthy your consideration, and I hope we shr#l have 
your thoughts upon them. I am, though a woman 
justly offended, ready to forgive all this, because 


man shows it ill every pait ol bis expense, dress, 
servants, and house ; and I must in the first place, 
complain to you, as Spectator, that m these parti¬ 
culars there is at this time, throughout the city o« 
London, a lamentable change from that simplicity 
uf manners, which is the true souiee of wealth and 
prosperity. I just now said, the man of tlmft shows 
regularity m evciy thing; but you may, perhaps, 
laugh that I take notice of suih a particular as 1 am 
going to do, for an instance that this city is declin¬ 
ing if their ancient economy is riot restored. The 
thing which gives me this prospect, and so much 
l^ilfeuce, is the neglect of the lioyal Exchange; I 
mean the edifice so called, and the walks appertain¬ 
ing thereunto. The Royal Exchange is a fabric 
that well deserves to be so called, as well to express 
that our monarch’s highest glory and advantage con¬ 
sists m being the patron ot trade, as that it is com¬ 
modious for business, and an instance of the grati- 
deqy both of prince and people. But, alas! at pre¬ 
sent it hardly seems to be set apart foi any such use 
or purpose Instead of the assembly of honourable 
meichants, substantial trades'men, and knowing 
masters of ships : the mumpers, the halt, the blind, 
and the lame ; your venders of trash, apples, plums; 
your ragamuffins, rnkc-shames. and wenches; have 
pistled tbe greater number of the former out of that 
place. Thus it is, especially on the overling change; 
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so that what with the din of squalltngs, oaths, and 
cries of beggars, men of the greatest consequence 
in our city absent themselves from the place. This 
particular, by the way, is of evil consequence, for, 
if the ’Change be no place for men of the highest 
credit to frequent, it will not he a disgrace for those 
of less abilities to absent. I remember the time 
when rascally company were kept out, and the un¬ 
lucky boys with toys and balls were whipped away 
by the beadle. 1 have seen this done indeed of late, 
but then it has been only to chase the lads from 
chuck, that the beadle might seize their coppci. 

“ I must repeat the abomination, that the walnut- 
trade is carried on by old women within the walks, 
which makes the place impassable by ieason of 
shells aud trash. The hem lies aiuund are so iiltliy, 
that no one c an sit down, yet the beadles and oiliceis 
have the impudence at Chnslmas to ask for then 
box, though they deserve the stiapado. I do not 
think it impel tiuent to have mentioned this, because 
it speaks a neglect in the domestic care of the city, 
and the domestic is tile tiucsl pietuic of a man 
every w here else. 

“ iiut I designed to speak on the business of 
money and advamement ot gam. The man proper 
tor this, speaking in the geuem), is of a sedate, 
plain, good understanding, not apt to go out of his 
way, but so behaving himself at home, that business 
may come to him. Su William Turner, that valu¬ 
able citizen, has left behind him a most excellent 
rule, and couched it in very few words, suited to 
the meanest capacity, lie would say, ‘ Keep your 
shop, and your shop will keep you. 1 * It must be 
confessed, that if a man of a great genius could add 
steadiness to bis vivac ities, or substitute slower men 
of fidelity to transact the methodical part of ins 
affairs, such a one would outstrip tile rest of the 
world. but business and tiade are not to be managed 
by the same heads winch write poetiy, and make 
plans foi the conduct of lite ill general. So, though 
we aie at this day beholden to the late witty and in¬ 
ventive Duke of Buckingham lor the whole trade 
ami minulai turo of glass, yet 1 suppose there is no 
one will civei, that, were his gi.ue yet living, they 
would not rather deal with my diligent fiiend and 
neighbour, Mr. (juiuley, for any goods to be pre¬ 
pared and dcliveird on such a day, than he would 
with that illustrious mechanic above-mentioned. 

“ Mo, no, Mr. Spectator, you wits must not pre¬ 
tend to be rich ; aud it is possible the leason may 
be, m some measure, because you despise, or at least 
you do not value it enough to let it take up your 
chief attention ; which the trader must do, 01 lose 
his credit, which is to him what honoui, reputation, 
lame, ot gloiy, is to other soit of men. 

“ I shall not speak to the point of cash itself, until 

i see how you approve of these my maxims ill ge¬ 
neral; but t think a .speculation upon ' many u littlo 
makes a mickle, a penny saved is a penny got, penny 
wise and pound foolish, it is need that makes the old 
wile irot,’ would be very useful to the wmld, and, 

ii you t lea ted them with knowledge, would he usclul 
to y onisell, foi it would make demands fur your 
papei among those who have no notion of it at pre- 
M-nt But of these matters more hereafter. II you 
dm this, as \ou excel many waters ol the piesent 
age tor politeness, so you would outgo the nuthoi of 
the t,lie siiop-, ofiazors for use, 

‘ 1 shall conclude this discourse with an explana- 


j * MtU-ini ,n I in mas, a mercer, made tins cue ol tile mottos 
e la -1,- ;> nt '.'aleinostcf row 


(ton of a proverb, which by vulgar error is taken 
and used when a^maii is reduced to an extremity, 
whereas the propriety of the maxim is to use it when 
you would cay there is plenty, hut you must make 
i such a choice as not to nurt another who is to come 
after you. 

“ Mr. Tobias Hobson, from whom we have the 
expicssion, was a very honourable man, for 1 shall 
over call the .man so who gets an estate honestly. 
Mr. Tobias Hobson was a caniei; and, being a man 
of great abilities and invention, aud one that saw 
I where there might good profit arise, though the 
duller men overlooked it, this ingenious man was 
the first. Ill tills island who let out harkney hoises. 
lie lived in Cambridge; and, observing that the 
scholars ml haul, his manner was to keep a large 
stable of horses, with boois, budles, arid whips, to 
furnish the gentlemen at once, without going from 
college to college to boirow, as they have clone since 
the death of this worthy man. I say, Ml. Hobson 
kept a btalde of foity good cattle always ready and 
fit for travelling; but, when a man came for a horse, 
he was lecl into the stable, where there was great 
choice ; but ho obliged bun to take the horse which 
stood next to the stable-door; so that every cus¬ 
tomer was alike well served according to his chance, 
and cvoiy horse r’ddeu with the same justice , from 
whenc e it became a pioverb, when what ought to be 
your election was foieed upon you, to say, ■ Hub- 
son’s choice.’ This mcmoiable man stands drawn 
in fiesco at an inn (which he used) in liisbopsgatc- 
stieet, with a hunched pound bag under Ins arm, 
with this inscription upon the saul hag . 

The fruitful mother of a hundred more 

“ Whatever tiadesmaii will try the experiment, 
and begin the clay after you publish this my dis¬ 
course to treat his custoineis all alike, and all rea¬ 
sonably and honestly, I will ensure him the same 
success. “ I am. Sir, your loving Friend, 

T. “ II iZIiKIAll Til III I 1 ” 
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Jsrq-u’, pruUcrcjuam qu,cs ip-cci amor molesiiav 
Italic; a(klas , et lilas qiias pallet, recti' fee.is 

Tuc Fun ad i se I 

tf you arc wise, add not to ttie trouble's which attend tla- pas- 
sum cl loco, and hear patiently those who h arc uisepaiabk 
from it 

I was the other day diiving in a hack through 
Genard-.-trcet, when myeye was immediately ca tolled 
with the prettiest object imaginable—the face ol a 
very fair girl, between thntecn and fouiteen, fixed 
at the chut to a painted sash, and made part of the 
landscape. It seemed admirably done, and, upon 
throwing myself eagerly out of the coach to look at 
it, it laughed, and flung from the window. This 
amiable ligure dwell upon me ; and I was consider¬ 
ing the vanity of the girl, and her pleasant coquetry 
in acting a picture until she was taken notice of, 
and raised the admitation of her beholders. This 
little circumstance made me run into reflections 
upon the fence of beauty, and the wondeiful influence 
the female sex has upon the other part of the spe¬ 
cies Oili hcai ts arc* seized with then enchantments, 
and there are few of us, but biutal men, who by that 
haidrmss lose the chief pleasure iu them, can resist 
their insinuations, though never so much against 
our inteiest and opinion, tt is common with women 
to destroy the good effects a film’s following his own 
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wny and inebriation might have upon ms honour 
ana fortune, by intcrposiug their power over him in 
matters wherein they cannot influence him, but to 
his toss and disparagement. I do not know there¬ 
fore a task so difficult in human life, as to be proof 
against the importunities of a woman a man loves. 
There is certainly no armour against tears, sullen 
looks, or at best constrained familiarities, in her 
whom you usually meet with transport and alacnty. 
Sir Walter Raleigh was quoted in a letter (of a very 
ingenious correspondent of mine) upon this subject. 
That authoi, who had lived in touits, camps, tra¬ 
velled through many countries, and seen many men 
under seveiul climates, and of as various complex¬ 
ions, '■peaks of our impotence to resist the wiles of 
women in very severe terms. Ilia words are as 
follow — 

“ What means did the devil find out, or what m- 
stiuments did his own subtlety present linn, as fattest 
and aptestto workhismisclnef by ? Even the unquiet 
vanity ol the woman ; so-as by Adam’s heaikening 
to the voice of his wife, contrary to the express com¬ 
mandment of the living God, mankind by that bet 
incantation beeanie the subject of labour, sorrow, 
and death; the woman being given toman for a 
comforter and companion, but not for a counsellor. 
It is also to be non d by whom the woman was 
i tempted: even by the most ugly and unworthy of 
all beasts, into whom the devil entered ami per¬ 
suaded. Secondly, What was the motive ol hei 
; disobedience? Even a desue to know what was 
i most unfitting her knowledge; an affection whuh 
I has ever san e remained in all the postciity of hoi 
j sex. Thitdly, What was it that moved * he man to 
i vield to her persuasions ? Even the same cause 
wliu h hath moved all men since to the like consent; 
namely, an unwillingness to grieve her, or make 
her sad, lest she should pine, and he overcome with 
sorrow. But if Adam, in the state of perfection, 
and Solomon,'the sou of David, God’s chosen ser¬ 
vant, and himself a man endued with the greatest 
wisdom, did both of them disobey their Creator by 
the persuasion, and for the love they bale to a 
woman, it is not so vvmideiful as lamentable, that 
j other men in succeeding ages have, been diluted to 
so many inconvenient and wicked piactiees by the 
| persuasions of their wives, or other beloved darlings, 
j who cover over and shadow many malicious pui- 
| poses with a counterfeit passiou of dissimulate sor- 
| low and unquietness,” 

j The motions of the minds of lovers are no where 
; so well described as in the works of skilful writers 
for the stage. The scene between Eulvia ami Cu- ; 
nos, in the second act of Johnson’s Catahm;, is ail 
excellent picture of the power of a lady over her gal¬ 
lant. The wene.h plays with his affections' and as 
a man, of all places of the world, wishes to make a, 
good figure with his mistress, upon her upbraiding 
| hnn with want of spirit, he alludes to enterprises 
which he cannot reveal but with the hazard of his 
life. When he is worked thus far, with a little flat* 

] tery of her opinion of his gallantry, and desire to 
know more of it out of her oveiflow’c ?i fondness to j 
him, he brags to her until his life is in her disposal. 

When a man is thus liable to be va.iqaishpd by 
the charms of her he loves, the safest way is to de. 
termine what is proper to be done; but to avoid all 1 
expostulation with her before he executes what he 
ha9 resolved. Women are ever ton hard for us 
upon a treaty ; and one must consider how slnseless 
a tiling it is to argue with one whose looks and ges¬ 
tures arc* mure prevalent with you, than your reason 


and arguments can be with her. It is a most mise¬ 
rable slavery to submit to what you disapprove, and 
give up a truth for no other reason, but that you bad 
not fortitude to support you in asserting it. A mau 
has enough to do to conquer his own unreasonable 
wishes and desires; but he does that in vain, if he 
has those of another to gratify. Let his pride he in 
his wife aud family, let him give them all the con¬ 
veniences of life m such a manner as if ho were 
proud of them ; but let it be his own innocent pride, 
and not their exoibitant desires, which are indulged 
by him. In this case all the little arts imaginable 
are used to soften a man’s heart, and raise his pas¬ 
sion above his understanding. But m all concessions 
of this kind, a mau should consider whether the 
present he makes flows from his own love, or the 
importunity of his beloved. If from the laltm, he is 
her slave; if from the former, her fuend, We 
laugh it off, and do not weigh this siib'eetion to wo¬ 
men with that seriousness which so important a cir¬ 
cumstance deseives. Why was courage given mau, 
if Ins wifes fears are to fiustrate it? When this is 
once indulged, you are no longer her guardian and 
protector, as you were designed by nature; but, iu 
compliance to her weaknesses, you have disabled 
yourself from avoiding the nustoilunes into which 
they will lead you both, and you are to seethe houi 
in whuh you are to he repioached by herself J'oi 
that very complaisance to her. It is indeed the 
most difficult mastery ovei ourselves we can possibly 
attain, to resist the grief of her who charms us ; hut 
let the heait ache, he the anguish never so quick 
aud painful, it is what must he suffered and passed 
thiough, if you think to live like a gentleman or be 
conscious to youiseli that you are a man of honesty 
'The old niguincut, that “you do uol love me if you 
deny me this," which first was used toobtuin a tiitle, 
by habitual success will oblige the unhappy man who 
gives way to it to resign the cause even ol his coun¬ 
try aud his honour.—T. 
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Quis non luieuiat turba qmid am.tret m lil.i ? 

Oi.ii>, Art Am i 175 

- -Who could fail to find. 

In such .t liuwU a unstress to bn mind ? 

“ Ds.au Sei.c,, 

“ Finding that my last letter took, I do intend 
to continue my epistoliry correspondence with thee, 
ou those dear eon founded creatures, women. Thou 
knowest all the little learning I am master of is 
upon that subject I never looked in a book, but for 
their sakes. I have lately met with two pure stories 
foi a Spectator, which I am sure will please mightily, 
if they pass through thy hands. The first of them 
I found by chance in an English book, called Hero 
dotus, that lay in my friend Dapperwit’s window, as 
I visited him one morning. It luckily opened in 
the place where I met the following account. Ho 
tells us that it was the manner among the Persians 
to have several fairs in the kingdom, at which all 
the young unniamed women were annually exposed 
to sale. The men who wanted wives came hither to 
provide themselves. Every woman was given to the 
highest bidder, and tho money which die fetched 
laid aside fur the public use, to be employed as thou 
ahalt hear by ami-bye. By this meaus, the richest 
people had the choice of the n arket, and culled out 
the most extraordinary beauties. As sivn as the 
air was tuus picked, the leftist was to be distributed 
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among the poor, and among those who could not go 
10 the price of a beauty. Several of these married 
the agiceables, withuut paying a farthing for them, 
unless somebody chanced to think it worth his while 
to bid for them, in which case the best bidder was 
always the puichaser. But now you must know, 
Spec., it happened in Persia, as it does in our own 
country, that there were as many ugly women as 
beauties or agieeables; so that by consequence, 
ufter the magistrates had put ulT a gieatmauy, there 
was still a gioat many that stuck upon their hands. 
In ordei therefore to clear the maikct, the money 
which the beauties had sold for was disposed of 
among the ugly; so that a poor man, who could not 
afford to have a beauty for Ins wile, was forced to 
take up with a foitune; Iho greatest puition being 
always given to the most delimited. To this the 
author adds, that every poor mini was forced to live 
kindly with his wife, or, in ease he repented of his 
bargain, to return her portion with her to the next 
public sale. 

“ What I would recommend to thee on this occa¬ 
sion is, to establish such au imaginary fair in Great 
Britain . thou couldst make it very pleasant by 
matching women of quality with cobblers and tar- 
men, ui descubing titles and garters leading off in 
gicat ceiemony shopkeepers’ and farmers’ daugh¬ 
ters. Though, to tell thee the truth, I am con¬ 
foundedly atraid, that as the love of money prevails 
in oui island more than it did m Peisia, we should 
find that some of our greatest men would choose out 
the portions, and rival one another for the ncliest 
piece of defoiunly; and that, on the contrary, the 
toasts and belies would be bought up by extravagant 
heirs, gamesters, aud spendthrifts. Thou couldst 
make very pretty retlectious upon tins occasion in 
honour ot the Persian politicians, who took care, by 
such marnages, to beautify the upper pait of the 
species, aud to make the greatest persons m the 
government the most giai etui. But this I shall leave 
to thy judicious pen. 

“ l have another story to tell thee, which I like¬ 
wise met with in a book, ft seems the general of 
the Tartars, after having laid siege to a strong town 
in China, and taken it by stonn, would set to sale 
all the women that were found in it. Accordingly 
he put each of them into a sack, and, after having 
thoroughly considered the value of the woman who 
was enclosed, marked the price that was demanded 
for her upon the sack. There was a great confluence 
of chapmen, that resorted from every pint, with a 
design to purchase, which they weie to do 1 unsight 
unseen.’ The book mentions a merchant m paiti- 
cular, who observed one of the sacks to he maiked 
pretty high, bargained for it, and carried it off with 
turn to his house. As he was testing with it upou a 
halfway bridge, he was resolved to take a suivey of 
his purchase: upon opening the sack, a little old 
vomau popped her head out of it; at which the ad¬ 
venturer was in so great a rage, that he was going 
i to shoot her out into the river. The old lady, how¬ 
ever, begged him first of all to heai her story, by 
which he learned that she was sister to a groat 
mandarin, who would infallibly make the fortunaof 
his brother-in-law as soon as he should know to 
whose lot she fell. Upon which the merchant again 
lied her up m his sack, and earned her to Ins house, 
where she proved an excellent wife, aud procured 
bun all the riches iioni her brother that she had 
promised lom 

I laiuy. if 1 was disposed to dteam a second 
tuna, ! could make a tolerable vision upon this 


plan. I would suppose all the unmarried women 
in London and Westminster brought to ma.ket in 
sacks, with their respective prices on each sack. 
The lirst sack that is sold is marked with five thou¬ 
sand pound. Upon the opening ot it, I find it filled 
with an admirable housewife, of an agreeable coun¬ 
tenance. The purchaser, upon hearing her good 
qualities, pays down her price very cheerfully. The 
second I would open should be a five hundred pound 
sack. The lady in it, to our surprise, Has the face 
and poison of a toast. As we are wondering how 
t>lie came to be set at so low a price, we hear that 
she would have been valued at ten thousand pound, 
but that the public had made those abatements lor 
her being a scold. I would afteiward rind some 
beautiful, modest, and discreet women, that should 
be the top of the market; and peihups discover half 
a dozen ronips tied up logcthei in the same sack, at 
one hundred pouud a head. The prude and the 
coquette should be valued at the same puce, though 
the lirst should go oft' the better of the two. I fancy 
thou v.ouldbl like such a vision, had I time to finish 
it; because, to talk in thy own way, there is a moral 
in it. Whatever thou ilia) est think of it, pr’ythec 
do not make any of thy queei apologies for this let- 
tei, as thou didst for my last. The women love a 
gay lively fellow, aud aie iicvoi angry at the rail- 
ienes til one wrm is their known udmirei. I am 
always bitter upou them, but well with them. 

“ Thine, 

O “ IIONEYCOVIC.” 
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Leelorem deloctnmlu, panterque moncmlo 

Hons A is t'oet vcr.344 
Mixing toco! her profit ami (Might. 

Thkhe is nothing which we receive with so much 
reluctance as advice. We look upon the man who 
gives it us as offemig an alfiout to our understand¬ 
ing, and heating us like childicn or idiots. We 
consider the instruction as an implicit consule, and 
the zeal which any one shows for our good ou such 
an occasion as a piece? of piesumption or imperti¬ 
nence. The tiuth of it is, the person who pretends 
to advise, does, in that particular, exercise a supe¬ 
riority over us, and eau have no other reason for it, 
but that, m comparing us with himself, he thinks us 
defective cither an our conduct or our understand¬ 
ing. For these reaauns, there is nothing so difficult 
as the art of making advice agreeuble; und indeed 
all the writers, both ancient and modern, have dis¬ 
tinguished themselves among one another, accord¬ 
ing to the perfection at which they have arnved in 
this art. How many devices have been made use ot, 
to render this bittci portion palatable ! Some con¬ 
vey their instructions to us in the best chosen 
words, others in the most harmonious numbers; 
some in points of wit, aud others m short proverbs. 

But, among all the different ways of giving coun¬ 
sel, I think the finest, and (hat which pleases the 
most universally, is fable, in whatsoever shape it 
appeals. If we consider this way of instructing or 
giving advice, it excels all others, because it is tbe 
least shocking, and the least subject to those excep¬ 
tions which I have before mentioned. 

This will appear to us, if we reflect, in the first 
place, that upon tbo reading of a fable, we are made 
to believe we advise ourselves. We peruse the author 
for tbe sako of the story, and consider the precepts 
rather as our own conclusions than his instructions. 
The moral insinuates itself imperceptibly; wears 
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taught by surprise, and become wiser and better 
unawares. In short, by this method, a man is so 
lar overreached as to think he is directing himself, 
while he is following the dictates of another, aud 
consequently is not sensible of that which is the 
most unpicasing circumstance in advice. 

In the next place, if we look into human nature, 
we shall find that the mind is never so much pleased, 
as when she exerts herself in any action that gives 
her an idea of her own perfections and abilities. 
This natural pride and ambition of the soul is very 
much gratified in the reading of a fable; for, in 
writings of this kind, the reader comes m for half 
of the performance; everything appears to him like 
a discovery of his own; he is busied all the while 
in applying characteis and circumstances, and is in 
this respect both a reader ami a composer. It is no 
wonder, therefore, that on such occasions, when the 
mind is thus pleased with itself, and amused with 
its own discovenes, that it is highly delighted with 
the writing winch is the occasion of it. For this 
reason the Absalom ami Achilophcl * was one of the 
most popular poems that ever appeared in English. 
The poetiy is indeed very fine but had it been 
much finer, it would not have so much pleased, 
without a plan which gave the leader an opportunity 
of exerting his own talents. 

This oblique manner of giving advice is so inof¬ 
fensive, that, if we look into ancient histories, we 
find the wise men of eld very often chose to give 
counsel to their kings in fables. To omit many 
winch will occur to oveiy one’s memoiy, there is a 
pretty instance of this natuie in a Turkish tale, 
which I do not like the worse for that little oriental 
extravagance which is mixed with it. 

We are told that the Sultan Mahmoud, by bis 
perpetual wars abroad and his tyranny at home, had 
filled his dominions with ruin and desolation, and 
half unpeopled the Persian empire. The vizier to 
this great sultan (whether a humorist or an enthu¬ 
siast, we arc not informed) pretended to have learned 
of a certain dervise to undcistaud the language of 
turds, so that there was not a bird that could open 
his mouth but the vizier knew what it was he said. 
As be. was one evening with the einpcror, in their 
return from hunting, they saw a couple of owls upon 
a tree that grew near an old wall out of a heap of 
rubbish. “ I would fam know,” says the sultan, 
“ what those two owls are saying to oue another; 
listen to their discourse, and give me an account of 
it.” The vizier approached the tree, pretending to 
he veiy attentive to the two owls. Upon ins return 
to the sultan, “ Sir,” says he, “ I have heard paitof 
their conversation, but dare not tell you what it is.” 
The sultan would not he satisfied with such an 
answer, but forced him to repeat word for word every 
thing the owls had said. “ You must know, then,” 
said the vizier, “ that one of these owls has a son, 
and the other a daughter, between whom they are 
now upon a treaty of marriage. The father of the 
son said to the father of the daughter, in my hear¬ 
ing, ‘ Biother, I consent to this marriage, provided 
you will settle upon your daughter fifty mined vil¬ 
lages for her portion.’ Tc which the father of the 
daughter replied, ‘ Instead of fifty, I will'give her 
five hundred, if you please. God grant a long life 


♦ A memorable satire vvrltleu by Dryaoii against Ibe faction 
which, by Lord Shaftesbmy's incitement, set the Duke of 
Monmouth at their head Of this poein, m whicti^iersoiial 
satire is applied to the support of public prim lplcs, the sale 
was so Janie, that li is said not to liav e been equalled, but by 
Sacbeveroil * trial. 


to Sultan Mahmoud! Whilst he reigns over us, wo 
shall never want ruined villages,’ ” 

The story says the sultan was so touched with the 
fable, that he rebuilt the towns and villages which 
had been destroyed, and from that time forward con¬ 
sulted the good of his people. 

To fill up my paper, I shall add a most ridiculous 
piece of natural magic, which was taught by no less 
a philosopher than Democritus, namely, that if the 
blood of certain birds, which he mentioued, were 
mixed together, it would produce a serpent of such 
a wondeiiul virtue, that whoever did eat it should be 
skilled in the language of birds, and understand 
every thing they said to one another. Whether 
the dervise above mentioned might not have eaten 
such a serpent, I shall leave to the deteiruination of 
the learned.—O. 


No. 513.] SATURDAY, OCTOBER 18,1712. 

-Afflata est mumne quundo 

Jam propiure Dei—Viuu. Aji vi 50 

When all the god came rushing on her soul —DxrviN. 

Tub following letter comes to me from that excel¬ 
lent man m holy uidert, whom I have mentioned 
mote than once as one of that society, who assists 
me in my speculations. It is a thought in sickness, 
and of a very serious nature, for which reason I 
give it a place in the paper of this day 

“ Sib, 

“ The indisposition which has long hung upon me 
is at last grown to such a head that it must quickly 
make an end of mo or of itself. Y’ou may imagine, 
that whilst 1 am in this bad state of health, there 
are none of your works which 1 read with greater 
pleasure than your Saturday’s papers. I should bo 
very glad if I could furnish you with any hints for 
that day’s entertainment. Were I able to dress up 
several thoughts of a senous nature, which have 
made great lnipiessions on my mind during a long 
fit of sickness, they might not be an improper en¬ 
tertainment for that occasion. 

“ Among all the reflections which usually rise in 
the mind of a sick man, w ho has time and inrliua- 
, tion to consider his approaching end, there is none 
more natmal than that of his going to appear naked 
and unbodied befoie llmi who made him. When a 
man considers, that, as soon as the vital union is 
dissolved, he shall see that Supreme Being whom ho 
now contemplates at a distance, and only in his 
works, or, to speak more philosophically, when, by 
some faculty in tho soul, he shall apprehend the Di¬ 
vine Being, and be more sensible of his presence 
than we are now of the presence of any object 
*vvhich the eye beholds, a man must be lost iu care 
lessness and stupidity, who is uot alarmed at such a 
thought. Dr. Sherlock, in his excellent treatise 
upon Death, has represented, in very strong and 
lively colours, the stale of the soul in its first sepa- 
lation from the body, with regard to that invisible 
world which every where surrounds ns, though we 
an? not able to discover it through this grosser world 
of matter, which is accommodated to our senses in 
this life. His words are as follow :— 

“ ‘ That death, which is our leaving this world, is 
nothing else but our putting off these bodies, teaches 
us that it is only our union to these bodies which 
intercepts the sight of the other world. The other 
world is not at smh a distance from us as we may 
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imagine : the throne of Guii indeed is at a great re¬ 
move from this earth, above the third heavens, 
where he displays his glory to those blessed spirits 
which encompass his throne ; but as soon as we step 
out of these bodies, we step into the other world, 
which is not so properly another world (for there is 
the same heaven and earth still) as a now state of 
life To In e 111 these bodies is to live in this world; 
to live out ol them is to remove into the next: for 
while our souls are confined to these bodies, and can 
look only through these material casements, nothing 
but what is material can affect us ; nay, nothing 
but what is so gross that it can leflect light, and 
couvcy the shapes and colours of things with it to 
the eye; so that, though within this visible win Id 
lb ere be a more gloiious scene of things than what 
appears to u«, we perceive nothing at all of it; for 
this veil of lleoh pans the visible and invisible 
world, but when we put off these bodies there are 
new and surprising wondeis present themselves to 
our view; when these material spectacles are taken 
off, the soul with its own naked eye sees what was 
invisible before; and then we are m the other world, 
wliui we can see it and eouvnsc with it Thus St. 
Paul tells us, that “ when we ate at. home in the 
body, we aie absent from ^ie Loid; but when we 
aie absent from the body, wo ure present with the 
I.oid ” 2 Col. v. (j. 8. And methmks this is enough 
to i ure us of our loudness for these bodies, unless 
we think it more desnable to he confined to a prison, 
and look through a grate all our lives, which gives 
j os but a very narrow prospect, and that none of the 
, best neither, than to he set at. libel ty to view all the 
glories ol the woild. Wluit would vve give now for 
ilie least glimpse of that invisible world, which the 
lust step we take out of these bodies will present us 
with J Thcic aie such things “ as eye hath not seen 
nor ear hedtd, neither hath it entered into the heait 
of man to conceive.” Death opens our eyes, en¬ 
larges our prospect, presents us with a new and 
mine glorious world, which we can never see while 
we are shut up in tlesh; wliuli should make us as 
willing to pan with this veil, as to take the film off 
of our eyes, winch hinders our sight.’ 

“ As a thinking mau cannot but be very much 
affected with the idea of his appearing in the pre¬ 
sence ot that Being ‘ whom none ran bee and live,’ 
j he must be much moie affected when he considers 
that this Being whom he appeals before will exa¬ 
mine. all the actions of his past life, anil rew.ud and 
punish him arcoidingly. I must confess that I 
think there is no si heme ol religion, besides that of 
j Chiistianity, which can possibly suppoit the most 
I virtuous person undci this thought. Let a man’s 
innocence be what it will, let his virtues rise to the 
highest pitch ol perfection attainable m this life, 
there will ho still in him so many secret sins, 8(0 
many human frailties, so many uffonces of ignorant e, 
passion, und prejudice, so many unguaidcd words 
and thoughts, and, in short, so many defects in Ins 
best actions, that, without the advantages of such 
an expiation and atonement as Christianity has re¬ 
vealed to us, it is impossible that he should he cleared 
before his Sovereign Judge, or that he shouhk be 
able to ‘ stand in his sight.' Our holy religion sug¬ 
gests to us the only means whciehy nur guilt may 
be taken away, and our imperfect obedience ac¬ 
cepted. 

“ It is this scries of thought that I have endea 
voured to express in the following hymn, which I 
have cuuiposed during this my sickness 


I. 

When, rising from the be a of ilcvth, 

O orwlielin d with guilt and fear, 

1 see my Maker, face to face, 

O how shall I appear 1 

II 

If yet, while pardon may be found, 

And mercy may be sought, 

My heart with inward horror shrinks. 

And trembles at the thought. 

III , 

iVhcn tbuu, O Lord, shall rtand disclos'd 
In majesty ve\ ere. 

And «il in Judgment on my soul, 

O how shall 1 appear . 

IV. 

lint thou bast told the troubled inlml 
Who does her sms lament, 

'the timely tubule ol her tears 
bh.dl endless woe pieieiiL 

V 

Then sec the sorrows of my heart, 

Ki (- yet it be too late, 

And hear my Saviour’s dying groans, 

.To give those sorrows weight. 

VI 

For never shall my soul despair 
tier pardon to procure. 

Who knows llunu only bon has died 
'I o make her pardon sure 

“ There is a noble hymn m French, which Mon¬ 
sieur Bayle has celebiated for a veiy line one, and 
which the famous author ot the Allot Speaking calls 
an admirable one, that turns upon a thought of the 
same nature. It I could have done it justice in Ln- 
glisli, l would have sent it you tiauslulrd, it was 
wntten by Monsieui lies Barroux, who had been one 
of the greatest wits and libertines in Fiance, but in 
bis last years was as lemaikable a penitent. 

Iirand l)tou, tea Jugeinens sent rcniphv d'eipule, 

Toujours tu pjontla plaiMt a noui cLio prupice 
Man* j'ai (ant I.ut do in.il, quo jamais la borne 
No me pardonnera, sans chcquei tajuslue 
Oui. moii l)ieu, Ja grandeur do mnn impiete 
No 1/iiMse a ion pouvoir quo It? <. hoix du supplne : 

Ton mleret s’oppo*e m«i a felicilt 

El la ok uk nee memo attend que je pcns.se 

C’entente ton desn, pmsqu’il l out gloncux; 

Offense toi des pleura qui eoulcut do mes >oux . 

Tonne, frappe, il cal Joins, ions moi guerie pour guerro; 

J’adore on ponasant iu raison qui tVugrit 
Mats dcssus quel endroil tombera ton tonnero. 

Vui ne soil U>uL oouveit du sang do Jesus Christ 

“ If these thoughts may he serviceable to you, J 
desire you would place them in a piopcr light, ami 
am ever, with gieat sincerity. 

O. “ Sji, yours,” &c. 


No. 511] MONDAY, OCTOBER 20, 1712. 

-Me Pamassi deserla per ardua duleis 

KapUt amor juvnt ire jugis, qua uullii piiornm 
Castalium modi divertitur or bit a. elivo. 

Viro (ieorg. iii 291. 

Hut the commanding Muse niy chariot guides, 

Which o’er the dubious cliff securely rules . 

And pleas'd 1 am no beaten road to take, 

Hut first the way to new dwcov’ues make—J) rydv.w 

“ 41k. Spectator, 

‘ I camb home a little later than usual the other 
night; and, not finding myself iialined tu sleep. I 
took up Vugil to divert me until 1 should lie more 
disposed to rest. He is the author whom 1 always 
chuost^ on such occasions; no one writing in so 
divine, so harmonious, nor so equal a strain, wince 
leaves the mind composed ami softened into an 
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agreeable melancholy : the temper in which, of all 
others, I choose to close the day. The passages I 
turned to were those beautiful rapture* in his 
Georgies, where he professes himself entirely given 
up to the Muses, and smit with the love of poetry, 
j assionately wishing to be transported to the cool 
shades and retirements of the mountain Hamms. 1 
closed the book and went to bed. What 1 had just 
before been reading made so sLrong an impression 
on my mind, that fancy seemed almost to fulfil to 
me the wish of Virgil, in prescuting to me the fol¬ 
lowing vision :— 

“ Metbouglit I was on a sudden placed in the 
plains of Birotia, where at the end of the horizon I 
saw the mountain Parnassus rising before me. The 
prospect was of so large an extent, that I had long 
wandered about to find a path which should directly 
lead me to it, had I not seen at some distance a 
grove of trees, which, in a plain that had nothing 
else remarkable enough in it to fix my sight, imme¬ 
diately determined me to go thither. When I 
amved at it, I found it parted out into a great 
number of walks and alleys, which often widened 
into beautiful openings, as circles or ovals, set 
round with yews and cypresses, with niches, grot¬ 
tos, and caves, placed on the sides, encompassed 
with ivy. There was no sound to he heard in the 
whole place, but only that of a gentle breeze pass¬ 
ing over the leaves of the forest, every thing beside 
was buried in a profoqnd silence. 1 was captivated 
with the beauty and retuement of the place, and 
never so much, before that hour, was pleaded with 
the enjoyment of myself. I indulged the humour, 
and suffered mysell to wandei without choice or 
design. At length, at the end of a range of trees, I 
saw three figures seated ou a bank of moss, with a 
silent monk creeping at their feet. I adored them 
as the tutelaiy divinities of the place, and stood still 
to take a paiticular view of each of them. The 
middlemost, whose name was Solitude, sat with her 
aims across each other, and seemed rather pensive, 
and wholly taken up with her own thoughts, than 
any ways gi hived or displeased. The only compa¬ 
nions which she admitted into that retirement were, 


is become no less dangcious than it was before de¬ 
sirable: vice has learned so to mimic virtue, that it 
often creeps tn hither under its disguise. See there; 
just before you. Revenge stalking by, habited in tlia 
robe ot Honour. Observe not far from him Ambition 
standing alone; if you ask him his name, he will 
; tell you it is Emulation, or Glory. But the most 
j frequent intruder we have is Lust, who succeed* 
now the deity to whom in better days this grove was 
eutirely devoted. Virtuous Love, with Hymen and 
the Graces attending him, once reigned over this 
happy place; a whole train of virtues waited on 
him, and no dishonourable thought durst presume 
for admittance. But now, how is the whole prospect 
changed ! and how seldom renewed by some few 
who dare despise sordid wealth, aud imagine them¬ 
selves fit companions for so charming a divinity.’ 

“ The goddess had no sooner baid thus, hut we 
were arrived at the utmost boundaries of the wood, 
which lay contiguous to a plain that ended at the 
foot of the mountain. Here 1 kept close to my 
guide, being solicited by several phantoms, who 
assured me they would show me a nearer way to the 
mountain of the Muses. Among the lest. Vanity 
was extremely importunate, having deluded infinite 
numbers, whom I saw ^pandering at the foot of the 
hill I filmed away from this despicable troop with 
dwlain; and, addressing myself to my guide, told 
her that, as 1 bad some hopes I should he able to 
reach up pait of the ascent, so I despaired of having 
strength enough to attain the plain on the top. 
But, being inhumed by her that it was impossible 
to stand upon the sides, and that if' 1 did not proceed 
onwards I should lirevocably fall down to the lowest 
verge, 1 resolved to hazard any labour and [midship 
in the attempt: so great a desire had I of enjoying 
the satisfaction I hoped to meet with at the end of 
my enteipiisc. 

“ There were two paths, which led up by different 
ways to the summit of the mountain the one was 
guaided by the genius which presides over the mo¬ 
ment of our births. He had it in charge to examine 
the several pretensions of those who desired to pass 
that way, hut to admit none excepting those only 


the goddess Silence, who sat on hei right hand with 
her finger on her mouth, and on her left Contem¬ 
plation, with her eyes fixed upon the heavens. Be- 
ioie liei lay a celestial globe, with scvetal schemes 
of mathematical theorems. She picvonted my speech 
with the greatest affability in the world ‘ Feai 
lint,* said she, ‘ l know your lequest before you 


on whom Melpomene had looked with a piopitious 
j eye at the hour of their nativity. The otlici way 
, was guaided by diligence, to whom many of those 
| persons applied who had met with a denial the other 
way , but he was so tedious in gianling their re¬ 
quest, and imhed after admittance the way was so 
very indicate and laborious, that many, after they 


speak it, you would be led to the mountain of the 
Muses; the only way to it lies through this place, 
ami no one is so often employed in conducting per¬ 
sons thither as my self.’ When she hud thus spoken, 
she rose from her sent, and I immediately placed 
myself under her direction ; but whilst I passed 
thiough the giove I could not help inquiring of her 
who were the persons admitted into that sweet le- 
tncmeut. ‘ Surely,’ said I, ‘ theie can nothing 
puter here but virtue and virtuous thoughts; the 
whole wood seems designed for the leception and 
lewatd of such persons as have sj » ,, ..t their lives 
according to the dictates of their conscience, anil the 
commands of the gods.’ ‘ You imagine right,’ said 
she : ‘ assure youiscdf tiiis place was at first designed 
for no other • am !i it continued to be in the reign 
of Saturn, when none entered here lmt holy priests, . 
deliverers of their country from oppression and 
tyranny, who reposed themselves here aftfr their 
labouis, and those whom the study and love of wis¬ 
dom had fitted for divine conversation. But now it, 


| had made some piogress chose rather to return 
; back than pioeecd, and very few persisted so long us 
j to arrive at the end they pioposed. Besides these 
! two paths, which at length severally led to the top 
of the mountain, there was a third made up of these 
Ltwo, which a little after the entiauce joined m one. 
[This earned those happy few, whose good fortune 
it was to find it, directly to the throne of Apollo, I 
do uot know whether 1 should even now have had 
the resolution to have demanded entrance at either 
j of these doors, had I not seen a peasaut-like man 
j ('bllowed liy a numerous and lovely train of youth 
of jioth sexes) insist upon entrance lor all whom he 
led up. He put mo in mind of the country-clown 
who is painted in the map for leadiug l’rince Eugene 
over the Alps. He had a bundle of papers in his 
hand ; and, produrmg several, which he said were 
given to him by hanJs which he knew Apollo would 
allow as passes; among which, methought I saw 
some of my own writing; the whole assembly wa* 
admitted, and gave by their piesence a new beauty 
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and pleasure to these happy mansions. I found the 
uian did not pretend to enter himself, but served as 
a kind of forester in the lawns, todncct passengers, 
who, by their own merit, or instructions ho pro¬ 
cured for them, had virtue enough to travel that 
way. I looked very attentively upon this kind 
homely benefactor; and, forgive me, Mr. Spectator, 
if 1 own to you I took him for yourself. We were 
no sooner entered, but we were sprinkled three 
times with the water of the fountain Aganippe, 
winch had power to dehyer us from all haims, but 
only envy, which reached even to the end of our 
journey. We had not proceeded far in the middle 
path, when we airived at 4lie summit of the hill, 
" hero there immediately appealed to us two figures, 
which extiemely engaged my attention, the one 
was a young nymph in the prime of her youth and 
beauty ; she had wings on her shoulders and feet, 
and was able to tiunspoit herself to the most distant 
regions in the smallest space of time. She was cnn- 
timidlly varying her diess, sometimes into the most 
natural and becoming habits lit the world, and at 
others into the most wild and freakish gaib that 
can he imagined. There stood by her a man full- 
nged and of great gravity, who cm reeled her incon¬ 
sistencies by showing the* m this* mirror, and 
still flung her affected alio unbecoming ornaments 
down the mountain, wliuh fell m the plain below, 
and were gathered up and wore f with great satis- 
hotion by those that inhabited it. The name of the 
nymph was Eanry, the daughter of Libeity, the 
most beautiful of all the mountain nymphs; (he 
other wav Judgment, the offspring of'Pune, ami the 
only eluhl he acknowledged to he his. A youth, 
i who sat upon a throne just between them, was their 
genuine offspring ins name was Wit, and lus scat 
was composed of the winks of the must celebrated 
authors. I could not but see with a sec ret joy, that, 
though the Greeks and Homans made the majonly, 
yet our own countrymen were the next both in num¬ 
ber and dignity. 1 was now at liberty to take a full 
prospect of that delightful region. 1 was implied 
with new vigour and life, and saw everything m 
milder and more pleasing view than before: I 
breathed a puicr ether in a sky which was a conti¬ 
nued azute, gilded with perpetual sunshine. The 
two summits of the mountain rose on each side, aud 
formed in the midst a most delicious vale, the habi¬ 
tation of the Muses, and of such as had composed 
i works worthy ut immoiLality. Apollo was seated 
upou a tliioue of gold, and for a canopy an aged 
laurel spread its boughs and its shade over Ins head. 
His bow and quiver lay at his feet. He held Ins 
harp in his baud, whilst the Muses ruund about 
him celebrated with hymns his victoiy over the 
serpent I’ython, aud sometimes sang in softer notes 
| the loves of Lcucuthoe and Daphms. Homer, Vir¬ 
gil, and Milton, were seated the next to them. Be¬ 
hind were a gieat number of others; among whom 
I was surprised to see some in the habit of Lap¬ 
landers, who, notwithstanding the uncouthuess of 
their dress, had lately obtained a place upon the 
mountain. I saw Pindar walking all alone, no one 
daring to accost him, until Cowley joined himself to 
him; but growing weary of one who almost walked 
him out of breath, he left him lor Horace and Ana¬ 
creon, with whom he seemed infinitely delighted. 

“ A little further I baw another group of figures. 

I made up to them, and found it was Socrates dic- 
I tatmg toXenophoD, and the spirit of Plato; but 


f "Worn;" pret for participle. 
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most of all, Musfpus had the greatest audience ahoul 
him. I was at too great a distance to hear what ho 
said, or discover the faces of his hearers; only l 
thought 1 now perceived Virgil, who had joined 
them, ami stood in a posture lull of admiration at 
the harmony of his words. 

“ Lastly, at the very brink of the hill, I saw Boc- 
calnu sending dispatches to the world below of what 
happened upon Parnassus; but I pciceivgd he did 
it without leave of the Muses, and by stealth, and 
was unwilling to have them revised by Apollo. 1 
could now, from this height and serene sky. behold 
the infinite cares and anxieties with which mortals 
below sought out their way through the maze of life 
I saw the path of Virtue he straight before them, 
whilst Interest, or some malicious demon, still hur 
ried them out of the way. I was lit once tom lied with 
pleasure at my own happiness, and compassion at 
the sight of their inextricable eirors. Here the two 
contending passions lose so high, that they were 
inconsistent with the sweet lepose I enjoyed"; and, 
awaking with n sudden start, the only lonselatmn 
1 eouli^udmit of for my loss, was the hop' s that this 
telution ol my dieam will not displease you,”—T. 


No, bib.] TUESDAY, OCTOBER 21, 1712. 

I'uilet me et nmoiet, ijm linrnm mores cnnt.ib.it miln, 

Moiimsse Irustr.i- Tmi tte.iul act u si ,1 

1 am ashamed and grieved, that I nepleelcd Ins advice, alio 
gave me the cluiactcr of these Licaiares 

‘‘Mu. Sneer.non, 

“ I am obliged to you for printing the account I 
lately sent you of a coquette who dutuilmd a sober 
congregation in the uty ol London. That mirth 
genre ended at hei taking rouch, ami bidding the 
diner go where lie knew. I could not leave her so, 
hut dogged her, as hard as she drove, to St. Paul’s 
churchyard, where there was a stop of coaches, at¬ 
tending company coming out of the ratliedial This 
gave me an nppoituuity to hold up a crown to her 
coachman, who gave me the signal that he would 
hurry on, and make no haste, as you know the way 
is when they favour a chase. By his many kind 
blundei s, driving against other coaches, and slipping 
ol his tackle, I could keep up with turn, and lodged 
my fine lady m the parish ol St. James’s. As I 
guessed, when 1 first saw her at church, her busi¬ 
ness is to Win hearts, and throw them away, regard¬ 
ing nothing but the tiiuiiiph. I have had" the hap- 
puiesv, by tracing her through all with whom 1 heard 
she was acquainted, to find one who was intimate 
with a friend ol mine, aud to be introduced toiler 
notice. 1 have made so good use o! iny time, ns to 
pioeurc from that intimate of hers one ol herletteis, 
ivhn h she writ to her when in the country. Tins 
epiMle of her own may veive to alarm the wuild 
against her in ordinary life, as mine, I hope, did 
those who shall behold her at church. The letter 
was wnttcn last winter to the lady who gave it me • 
and l doubt not but you will find it the soul of a 
happy self-loving dame, that takes all the ndnination 
she can meet with, and returns none of it in love tn 
her adnri’rers. 

“ Dear Jenny, 

I am glad to find you are likely to be disposed 
of m marriage so much to your approbation, as you 

in mi You fa y y° u arc afrald onl v of me, for I 
shall lafigh at your spouse’s airs. '1 beg of you not 
to fear it, for I am too nice a discerner to laugh at 
any, but whom moat other people think tine fellows; 
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so that yom dear may bring you hither as soon an | vion easily affected ; for I mutt tell you, dear Jenny 
his hoibes are in case enough to appear in town, j 1 hold one maxim, which in au uncommon one, to 
and you be very safe against any raillery you may ' wit, that our gieutest charms are owing to affecta- 
appiehend from me; for I am surrounded with cox- ■ tiou. It is to that our arms can lodge so quietly 
combs of my own making, who are all ridiculous in just over our hips, uud the fan can play without any 
a muuntr jour good man, I presume, cannot exert , force or motion, but just of the wrist. It is to ut- 
himself. As men who cannot raise their toituucs, , fectalmn wc owe the pensive attention of Deulamia 

at a tragedy, the scorutul approbation of Dulciainara 
at a comedy, uud the lowly aspect of Lauquicelsa 
at a sermon. 

“ To tell you the plain truth, I know no pleusure 
but in being aduined, and have yet never lailud of 
attaituug the appiub.ition of tbe man whose lcgaid 
I had a mind to. Yon see all the meu who make a 
figure in the world (as wise a look as they are 
pleased to put upon the matter) are moved by the 
same vanity as I am. What ts there in ambi¬ 
tion, hut to make other people’s wills depend upon 
youis e Tins indeed is not to be dimed at by one who 
has a genius no higher tlmu to think of being a 
very good housewife in a country genllemuu’s 
family. The euro of poultry and pigs are gieut 
enemies to the countenance ; the vacant look of a 
line lady is not to be preserved, if she admits any 
thing to take up her thoughts but her own dear 
poison. But I inteirupt you too long from your 
tales, and myself fioui uiy conquests. 

“ I am, Madam, your most humble Servant.” 
“ Give me leave, Mi. Spectator, to add her friend’s 
answer to tins epistle, who is a very discreet lUgc- 
illous woman.” 


and are uneasy uuder the incapacity of shining in 
courts, mil at ambition; so do awhwaid and insipid 
women, who cannot waim the he.uU, and charm 
the eyes of men, rail at affectation but she that 
has the joy of seeing a man’s heart leap into his 
eyes at beholding her, is in no pain lor want of es¬ 
teem among the crew of that part of her own sex, 
who have 110 spirit but that of envy, and no lan¬ 
guage hut that of malice. I do not in this, I hope, 
express myself insensible of the merit of Leodaua, 
who loweis her beauty to all but hei husband, and 
never spreads her < harms but to gladden him who 
has a right to them ; I say, I do honour to those who 
can he coquettes, and are not such; but 1 despise 
all who would be so, and, in despair of ariivnig at 
it themselves, hate and vilify all those who can. 
But be that as it will, in answer to your desire of 
knowing my histoiy . one ol my chief present plea- 
suies is in country-dances ; ami in obedience to me, 
as well as (he please I e of tinning up to me with a 
good giaoe, showing themselves mi their address to 
otheis in my picsonee, ,uui the like oppoi(unities, 
they are all pioluients th.it way and I had the 
happiness of being tile oilier night where we made 
six couple, and every woman’s partner a piolesscd j 
lover ol mine. The wildest imagination can not 
loiui to itself, on any occasion, higher delight than 
1 acknowledge myself to have been in all that even¬ 
ing. I chose out of my admirers a set of men who 
most love me, ami gave them puituers of such of my 
own sex who most envied me. 

“ My way is, when any man who is my admirer 
pretends to give hmiseli ans of meiit, as at this 
time a certain gentleman you know did, to moitify 
him by favouring in Ins presence the most intigtn- 
< .nit creature 1 can find. At this ball I was led 
into the company by pretty Mr. Euntly, who, you 
know, is the most obsequious, well-shaped, well-bird 
woman’s man in town. 1, at lirst entrance, declared 
him my partner if he danced at all; winch put the 
whole assembly into a gun, as forming no terrors 
from such a nval. But wo had nut been long in the 
loom before 1 overheard the mentormus gentleman 
above mentioned say with an oath, ‘ Theic is no 
laillory m the thing, she ceitainly loves tile puppy.’ 
My gentleman, when we were dancing, took an oc¬ 
casion to be very soft in his ogliugs upon a lady he 
named with, and whom he knew ol all women I 
loved most to outshine. The contest began who 
should plague the other most. I, who do not care 
a fartlung for him, had no hard task to outvex him. 

1 made Bandy, with a very little encouragement, 
cut capers cou/jee, and then sink with all the air uud 
tenderness imaginable. When he performed this, 

I observed the gentleman you know of tall into the 
same way, and imitate as well as lie could the dc- 


“ Dgau (Iatty, 

“ I lake your laillery in very good part, and am 
obliged to you for tbe free air with winch you speak 
of your own gaieties. But this is but a barren su- 
pciticiul pleasure ; tor, indeed, Gat.ty, we are made 
tbi man, and in serious sadness 1 must tell you, whe¬ 
ther you youiself know it or no, all thebe gallantries 
tend to no other cud but to be a wile and a mothci 
as fast as you cun. 

“ I am, Madam, 

T ” Your most obedient Servant.” 
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Tnnnortule odium, et nunquain sanabilo vuluua: 

Jndo furor vulgo, quod nuimna vxomoruiu 
Odit ulPiqiu* lotus, qjuiiti solos crodjl JmIhjmIos 

Kwst* <Jeoa,quos ipse iulat -- Jlv hat 15 34 

-A grille h, moo nut of mlml, begun 

Ami mutually bequeath’d Jrmnsiro to sou; 
llehgious spile uud pious spleen bred first 
11 w* quurrel which «sO long the bigots iiurst - 
Km h calls the otlur’a god a senseless stock : 

Ills own divine —1 atk, 

Op all the monstious passions and opinions which 
have crept into the world, tlieie is none so wonderful 
‘as that those who piofess the common name of 
Christians, should pursue each other with rancour 
and iiatrcd for diffeiences m their way of following 
the example of their Saviour. It seems so natural 
that all who pursue the steps of any leader should 
foiin themselves after his manueis, mat it is impos¬ 
sible to account for effects so different from what we 
might expect from those who profess themselves fol- 


spised Eanfly. 1 cannot well give you, who are so 
giave a countiy lady, the idea of the joy^we have 
when we see a stubborn heal l liicaking, or a man of 1 lowers of tbe highest pattern of meekness and ch* 
sense turning tool for our sake*; but this happened rity, but by ascribing such effects to the ambition 
to our friend, and I expect his attendance whenever j and corruption of those who are so audacious, with 


I go to church, to court, to the play, or the park. 
This is a sacrifice due to us women of genius, who 
have the eloquence of beauty, an easy mien. 1 


souls full of fury, to serve at the altars of the God 
of Peace. 

The massacres to which the church of Rome has 
mean uy an easy mien, one which cau lie on occa- J animated the ordinary people, are dreadful instances 
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ol the truth of this observation ; and whoever reads his virtue, and gild his vice Ut so high a rate, that 
the histoiy ol' the lush rebellion, and the cruelties he without scorn of the one, or love of the other, 
which ensued thereupon, will be sufficiently con- would alternately and occasionally use both ; so 
i voiced to what rage poor ignoiunts may be worked that his bounty should support hna in his rapines, 

I up by those who profess holiness, and become in- 1 his mercy m his cruelties, 
ccuidianes, and, under the dispensation of grace,! “ Nor is it to give things a more severe look than 
promote evils abhorrent to natuie. is natural, to suppose such must be the consequences 

The subject and catastrophe, which deserve so of a punco’s having no other pursuit than that of 
well to be remarked by the Protestant world, will, his own glory; for it we consider an infant born into 
I doubt not, be consider!d, by "the reverend and the world, and bcdndding itself the mightiest thing 
learned prelate that prew< lies to-morrow befou; many in it, itself the present admiration and future pios- 
of the descendants of those who perished oti that la- pcet of a fawning people, who profess themselves 
men table day, in a manner suitable to the. ocrnsiou, gieat or mean, according to the figure he is to make 
and worthy his own great virtue and eloquence. amongst them, what fancy would not be debauched 
I shall notdweli upon it any fuithei, hut ouly trail- to believe they were but what they piofessed them- 
seribe out of a little tract, called the Christian Ileio, selves—his mere creatuies, and use them as such, 
published in 1701, what I find there m honour of by puiehasing with their lives a boundless renown, 
the renowned hero, William III., who rescued that which he, for want of a moie just prospect, would 
nation from a repetition of the same disasters. His place in the number of bis slaves, and the extent of 
late majesty, of glorious memory, and the most Ins terntoiics? Such undoubtedly would be the 
Christian king, ate console!ed at ihe conclusion of | tragical effects of a prince’s living with no religion, 
that, tieutise as heads of the Protestant and Roman ! which are not to be surpassed hut by his having a 
Catholic woild in the following mannei — false one. 

“ Theie vveie not evei, before the enhance of the “ If ambition were spirited with zeal, what would 
Christian name into tin; world, men who have main- follow, but that Ins people should be conveited into 
tamed a moie renowned carnage, thau the two great an army, whose swords fan make right in power, 

I rivals who possess the lull fame of the present age, 1 and solve controversy in belief t And if men should 
| and will be the theme and examination of the future, be stiff-necked to the doctrine of that visible church, 
They are exactly formed by nature for those ends to let them be coutented with an oar and a chain, in 
who h Heaven seems to have sent them among us. the midst of stripes and anguish, to contemplate oil 
Roth animated with a restless desire of ghny, hut Hun whose yoke is easy and whose bin den is light, 
pmsue it by different means, and vuth different mo- ! “ With a tyranny begun on his own subjects, and 

fives. To one it consists in an extensive undisputed indignation that otheis draw their breath indepen- 
empire over his subjects, to the other m their ia- dent ol his frown or smile, why should he not pio- 
tioual and voluntary obedience. One’s happiness is coed to the seizure of the world ? And if nothing 
founded in then want of power, the othei’s in their- but the thirst of sway vveie the motiveot lusactions, 
want of desire to oppose him. The one enjoys the why should treaties be other than mere winds, or 
summit of fortune with the luxury of a Persian, the j solemn national compacts he any thing but a halt 
other with the modeiation of a Spaitan. One is ! in the liiaieh of that army, who aie never to lay 
made to oppress, the other to relieve the oppressed, j down then arms until all men arc reduced to the 
The one is satisfied with the pomp and ostentation ; necessity of hanging their lives on Ins wayward will; 
of power to piofer and debase lus iiifeiiois, tile 1 who might supinely, and at leisure, expiate lus own 
other delighted only w iill the cause and foundation sins, by othei men’s sufferings, while he daily me- 
of it to cherish and protect them. To one therefore dilates new slaughter and new conquests? 
religion H hut a convenient disguise, to the other a “For mere man, when giddy with unbridled 
vigorous motive of action. power, is an insatiate idol, not to he appeased wuh 

“ For, without such ties of real and solid honour, myriads offered to his pride, which may he puffed up 
there is no way of forming a monarch, but alter Ihe by the adulation of a base and prostrate world into 
Mar hiavelian scheme, by winch a pi nice must ever an opinion that he is something moie than human, 
seem to have all virtues, but really to be rnastei ot by being something less and alas 1 vvliat is there 
none; but is to be liberal, mr-icitul, and just, only that mental man will not believe of himself when 
as they seive lus interests ; while with the noble art complimented with the attributes of God? He can 
oi hypocrisy, empire would be to be extended, and then conceive thoughts of a povv or as omnipicsent as 
new conquests be made by new devices, by which bis. But, should there be such a foe of mankind 
piompt uddicss lus cieatuies might insensibly give now upon earth, have our sins so far provoked Hea- 
law in the business of life, by leading men in the ven, that we are left utterly naked to his fury ? Is 
entertainment of it. there no powei, no leader, no genius, that can con- 

“ Thus, when words and show are apt to pass for duct and animate us to our death, or our defence ? 
the substantial things they are only to express, Yes; our great God never gave one to reign by his 
there would need no more to enslave a country but \ permission, but he gave to another also to reign by 
to adorn a court; for while every man’s vanity ! Ins grace. 

makes him believe himself capable of becoming “ All the circumstances of the illustrious life of 
luxury, enjoyments are a ready bait for sufferings, our prince seem to have conspired to make him Ihe 
and the hopes of preferment invitatious to servitude; check and bridle of tyranny ; lor his mind has been 
which slavery would be colouied with all the agroe- strengthened and confirmed by one continued strug- 
metits, as they call it, imaginable. The noblest gle, and Heaven has educated him by adversity to 
urts and artists, the finest pens and most elegant a quick sense of the distresses and miseries of man- 
liunds, jointly employed to set it off with the various kind, which he was horn to redress. In just scoin 
embellishments of sumptuous entertainments, charm- of the trivial glories arid light ostentations of power, 
mg assemblies, and polished discourses, and those that glorious instrument of r Piovidcnce moves, like 
apostate abilities of men, the adored monarch might j that, in a steady, calm, and silent course, indepen - 
profusely and skrlfnlly encourage, while they flatter \ dent either of applause ot calumny ; which renders 
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him, i( uot in a political, yet i# a moral, a pniloso- j poor widow woman, and her fatherless children, 
phir, an heroic, and a Christian sense, ail absolute j that had been wronged by a neighbouring gentle- 
monarch; who, satisfied with this unchangeable, man; lor you know, Sir, my good master was always 
just, and ample glory, must needs turn all his re- ] the poor man’s friend. Upon his coming home, the 
gards from himself to the service of others; foi he fust complaint he made was, that he had lost his 
begins his enterprises with his own share in the sue- roast-beef stomach,not being able to touch a surloin, 
ce-:s of them; for integrity bears in itself its reward, which was served up according to custom; and you 
nor can that which depends not on event ever know know he used to take great delight in it. From that 
disappointment, tune forwaid he grew worse and worse, but still kept 

“ With the undoubted character of a glorious a good heart to the last. Indeed we were once m 
captain, and (what he much more values than the great hopes of bis recovery, upon akind message that 
most splendid titles) that of n sincere and honest was sent him from the widow lady whom he had 
man, he is the hope and stay of Europe, a universal made love to the forty last years of his life; but tin-, 
good; not to he engrossed by us only, for distant only proved a lightning before death. He has be- 
potentates implore Ins friendship, and injured cm- queathed to this lady, as a token oi his love.a great 
pi res court his assistance. Ho rules the world, not pearl necklace, and a couple of silver bracelets set 
by an invasion of tho people of the earth, but the with jewels, which belonged to tr>y good old lady his 
address of its princes; and, if that world should be mother. He has bequeathed the fine white gelding 
again roused front the repose which his prevailing that he used to ride a hunting upon to his chaplain, 
arms had given it, why should we not hope that because he thought he Would he kind to him; and has 
there is an Almighty, by whose influence tiie terri- left you all his hooks. He has, moreover, bequeathed 
hie enemy that thinks himself prepaied for battle, to the chaplain a very pretty tenement with good 
may find ho is but ripe for destruction’—and that lands about it. It being a very cold day when he 
there may be in the womb of time great incidents, made his will, he loft for mourning to eveiy man in 
which may make the catastrophe of a prosperous life the parish a great tricze-coat, and to every woman a 


as unfortunate as the paiticular scenes of it weic j black ndiu 


It was a most moving sight to 


successful?—for there does uot want a skilful eye J see him tako leave of his poor servants, commending 
and resolute arm to observe and giasp the occasion. I us all for our fidelity, whilst we were not able to 


A pi nice, who fiom— 

--Kuit Ilium, el inqen'i 

Gloria” - • Viuo -/lin h 325. 

Tioy is no more, and Ilium was a town —Drydkn 
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Hon [uetas 1 heu priseatides’—.— Vino /ten \c 878. was 1 
Mirror of ancient faidi 1 years 

Undaunted worth 1 Inviolable truth Dr.viotu to it. 

Ws last night leceived a piece of ill news at our vt ‘iy 
club, winch veiy sensibly afflicted eveiy one of us. tears 
I question not but my readers themselves will he Imns 


speak a word for weeping. As we most of us are 
giown giay-headed in our dear master's service, ho 
has left us pensions and legacies, which we may live 
very comfortably upon the remaining part of our 
days. Ho has bequeathed u great deal mole in 
chanty, which is not yet come to my knowledge; 
and it is peremptorily said in the parish, that he has 
left money to build a steeple to the church . for he 
was heard to say sumo time ago, that, if he lived two 
years longer, Covcrley church should have a steeple 
to it. The chaplain tells ever) body that he made a 
very good end, and never speaks of him without 
tears, lie wag buried, according to his own direc¬ 
tions, among the family of the Coverleys, on the left 


1 1 oiihlcd at the hearing of it. To keep them no hand of Jus father Sir Arthur. The coffin was cai- 
longer in suspense, Sir Roger do Uoverlcy is dead ' >'ed by six of Ins tenants, and the pall held up by 
He depaited this life at his house in the country, six of the quorum. The whole parish followed the 
aftei a few weeks’ sickness. Sir Andrew Freeport empse with heavy hearts, and in their mourning 
has a letter fiom one of Ins cm respondents m those soils; tho men m frieze, and the women in riding- 
parts, that infoims bun the old man caught a cold hoods. Captain Sentry, my master s nephew, has 
at the eounty-scssions, as he was very waimly pro- taken possession ot the Hall-house, and the whole 
moting an address of his nmi penning, in which he estate When my old master saw him a little befoio 
6u< coeded according to Ins wishes. But tins paiti- hi» death, he shook bun by the hand, and wished 
cutar comes from a whig justice of peace, who was him joy of the estate which was falling to him, dc- 


alivavs Sir Roger’s enemy and antagonist. I have 
letters both fiom the chaplain and Captain Sentry, 
which mention nothing of it, but are filled with 


siring inm only to make a good use of it, and to pay 
the seveial legacies, and the gifts of chanty, which 
lie told him he had left as quit-rents upon the estate. 


many particulars to the honour of the good old wau. The captain truly seems a courteous man, though 
I have likewise alettet from the butler, who took so he says hut little. He makes much of those whom 
much care of me last summer when I was at the I n y master loved, and shows great kindness to tho 
knight’s house. As my friend the butler mentions, ohl house-dog, that you know ujy poor master was 
m the simplicity of his heart, several circumstances 60 fond of. It would have gone to your heart to hnvo 
the others have passed over m silence, I shall give heard the moans the dumb (reature made on the day 
my reader a copy of his letter, without any altera- of m y master’s death. He has never enjoyed him- 


tion or diminution. 

“ HoNounKii Sik, 

“ Knowing that you was my old masters good 
friend, I could not forbeai sending you the melan¬ 
choly news of his death, which has afflicted the 
whole country, as well as his poor seivants, who 


self sinee; no more has any of us. It was the me- 
lancholiest day for the poor people that ever hap¬ 
pened in Worcestershire. This being all from, 

“ Honoured Sir, your most sorrowful Servant, 

“ Edward Biscuit. 

“ P S. My master desired, some weeks before he 


loved him, I may say, better than wo did our lives, died, that a book, which comes up to you by tin 
I am afraid he caught his death the last cwunty- cairier, should be given to Sir Andrew Freeport in 
sessions, whore he would go to see justice done to a his name.” 
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This letter, notwithstanding the poor butler’s 
manlier of wilting it, gave us such an idea of our 
good old friend, that upon the reading of it there 
was not a dry eye in the club. Sir Andrew, open¬ 
ing the book, found it to be a collection of acts of 
! parliament. There was in particular the Act of 
I Uniformity, with some passages in it marked by Sir 
Roger’s own hand. Sir Andrew found that they re- 
j laled to two or three points which he had disputed 
with Sir Roger, the last tune he appeared at the 
club. Sir Andrew, who would have been merry at 
such an incident on another occasion, at the sight ot 
the old man’s hand-writing burst into tears, and put 
the book into his pocket. Captain Sentiy informs 
me that the knight has left nugs and mourning for 
cveiy one in the club.—O. 
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-Miserum alioinm incumbcre famip, 

Ne collapsa ruant pubiluctis tecta columms 

Juv bat. viii 76. 

•Tis poor relying on another’s fame 

For, take the pillais hut away, nod all 

‘lhc superehucture must hi ruuis fall— Stitnky. 

Tins being a day of business with me, I must 
muke the pit-sent entertainment like a treat ala 
house-wanning, out of such presents as have been 
sent me by my guests. The first, dish which I serve 
up is a letter come flesh to my hand. 

“ Mr. Spectator, 

“ It is with inexpressible sorrow that I hear of the 
death of good Sir Roger, and do heartily condole 
with you upon so melamholy an occasion. 1 think 
you ought to have blackened the edges of a papei 
which brought us so ill news, and to have had it 
stamped likewise in black. It is expected of you 
that >ou should wntc his epitaph, and if possible, 
till his place in the ilub with us woilhy and divert¬ 
ing a member. 1 question not but you will u-ceive 
many recommendations fiom the public of such as 
will appear candidates for thnt post. 

“ Since I am talking ot death and have mentioned 
an epitaph, I must tell you, Sir, that I have made 
discovery of a chuitbyaid in which 1 believe you 
might spend an afternoon with great pleasure to 
youisclf and to the public. It belongs to tiie church 
of Stebon-Heath, cunimonly called Stepney. Whe¬ 
ther nr no it be that the people of that patish have a 
particular genius for an epitaph, or that theie be 
some poet among them who undertakes that work by 
the great, I cannot tell, butthercaremorercmaikable 
inscriptions in that place than m any other 1 have 
met with ; and I may say, without vanity, that llieie 
is not a gentleman in England better read in tomb¬ 
stones than myself, my studies having laid very much 
in churchy aids. I shall beg leave to send you if 
couple of epitaphs, for a sample of those 1 have 
just now mentioned. They are written in a dif¬ 
ferent manner; the first being in a diffused and 
luxuriant, the second m the close contracted style. 
The first has much of the simple and pathetic ; flie 
second is something light but ucivous. The first 
is thus:— 

Here Thomas Sapper lies mterr'd. Alt, why ? 

Hern in New Kii^land. did In London die; 

Will the third son of eight, begot upon 
His muthei Martha, bylns father John. 

Much Ijimir d by Ins prince tie 'g.tn to he. 

But nipt by death at the age of twenty-three 
Fatal lo hnn was ihat we small-pox name. 

By which his mother and two brethren cams 


Also to breathe Whir last, njno years before, 

And now have left tlielr father lo deplore 
The Joss of all his children, willi his wife. 

Who was the joy and comfort of his life 

“ The second is as follows 

Here lies the body of Daniel Saul, 

Spitalfie’.ds weaver, and that's alL 

“ I will not dismiss you, whilst I am upon this 
subject without sending a short epitaph which I 
once met with, though I cannot possibly recollect 
the place. The thought ot it is serious, and in my 
opinion the finest that I ever met with upon this oc¬ 
casion. You know, Sir, it is usual, after having 
told us the name of the person who lies interred, to 
launch out into his praises. This epitaph takes a 
quite contiary turn, having been made by the per¬ 
son himself some time before Ins death. 

* lhc jacet li. C. in expectations did lupremt. 
Qualis ii at, dies isle mdicalnt.’ 

Here lieth If. C. in expectation of the last day. 
“What sort of a man he was that day will discover.’ 

“ I am, Sii,” Ac. 

The following letter is dated fiom Cambudge ; 

■* Sir, 

“ Ilav ing lately read among your speculations an 
essay upon physiognomy, I cannot but think that, 
if you made a visit to this ancient university, you 
might leeeive very considerable lights upon that 
subject, there being scarce a young fellow in it who 
does not give certain indications of his particular 
humour and disposition, conformable to the rules of 
that art. In courts and cities every body lays a 
constiaint upon his countenance, and endeavours to 
'look like the rest of the world; but the youth of 
this place, having not yet formed themselves bycon- 
veisation, and the knowledge of the world, give then 
limbs and features their lull play. 

“ As you have considered human nature in all its 
lights, you must be extieiuely well apprised, that 
there is a very closo cuircspoiiileuee between the 
outward and the inward man ; that atarie the least 
dawning,' the least partunency towards a thought, 
can be Stirling in the mind of man, without pio- 
1 duung a suitable revolution in his exteriors, which 
will easily discover itself to an adept m the theoiv 
of the phiz. Hence it is that the intrinsic worth 
and merit of a son of Alma Mater is oidnmrily cal¬ 
culated lioiu the cast of Ins visage, the contour of 
his person, the mechanism of his dress, the disposi¬ 
tion of his limbs, the manner of his gait and air, 
with a number of circumstances of equal conse- 
queuee and information. The practitioners in this 
art often make use of a gentleman’s eyes to give them 
light into the posture of his brains; take a handle 
from his nose to judge of the sue of his intellects; 
and interpret the overmuch visibility aud pertness 
of one year as an infallible mark of reprobation, 
and a sign the owner of so saucy a member fears 
neither (lod nor man. In conformity to this scheme, 
a contracted brow, a lumpish downcast look, a sober 
sedate pace, with both hands dangling quiet and 
steady in lines exactly parallel ti lateral pocket 
of the galligaskins, is logic, metap .ysics, aud mathe¬ 
matics, in perfection. So likewise the belles-lettres 
are typified by a saunter in the gait, a fall of one 
wing of the peruke backward, an insertion of one 
hand in the fob, and a negligent swing of the other, 
with a pinch of right fine Barcelona between finger 
and thumb, a due quantity of the same upon the 
upper lip, aud a noddle-case Toaden with pulvil 
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Again, a grave, solcfliu, stalking pace is heroic 
poetry, and politics ; an unequal one, a genius for 
the ode, and the modem ballad ; and au open breast, 
with an audacious display of the Holland shirt, is 
■onstmed a fatal tendency to the art military. 

“ I might be much larger upon these hints, but 
[ know whom I write to. If you can graft any spe¬ 
culation upou them, or turn them to the advantage 
of the peisons concerned in them, you will do a 
work very becoming the Hrittsh Spectator, and 
oblige, “ Your very humble Servant, 

• “ Tom TwEtii.” 


No. 519-1 SATURDAY, OCTOBER 25, 1712. 

'Imlo honnnuni peeuilurnrjue genus, vjt,Tt|iio volanlum, 

I-t qu:e uiiiiiuoieo (out nioMlra sub icquoiV pontus 

Vi no yl'.u vi. 7 VS 

J lienee men nmt beasts flu* breath of lilts obtain, 

| Suit birds of air, and nionsteu of the mam—D iiyukn 

Tiuiigh there is a great deal of jdeasiire in con¬ 
templating the m.ilenal world, by which I mean 
that system of bodies into which nature has so cn- 
1 riously wrought the mass of dead matter, with (he 
, several relations which those bodies bear to one an¬ 
other, there is still, mcthinks, something moie won¬ 
derful and surpnsing in contemplations on the world 
of life, by whit h I mean all those annuals with ivhieh 
every part of the universe is fiirimin d The ina- 
j tei ml world is only llip shell of the umveise; the 
! woild of life aic its inhabitants. 

If we consider those paits of tlie material woild 
which lie the nearest to ns, and are thercfoie sub¬ 
ject to our observations and inquiries, it is amazing 
, to cousidei the infinity of animals with which it is 
j stocked. Every pait of matter is peopled ; every 
green leaf swarms with inhabitants. There is 
iscmce a single hmnoui ill the body of man, 01 ot any 
otlici animal, in winch our glasses do not discover 
; myriads of living creatures. The sutface oi ani- 
! mals is also covcied with other animals, winch are 
j in the same mannei the basis of other annuals that 
] live upon it ; nay, we find ni the most solid bodies, 
i as in maiklc ilscltj mnuiiu rable cells and cavities 
that are crowded with suvli invpeiceptiblc inhabitants 
j as am too little for the naked eye to discover. On 
i the other band, if we look into the mine bulky paits 
I of nature, wr see the seas, lakes, and nvois, teem, 
j ing with numberless kinds of living eiealuics. Wc 
find every mountain and marsh, wilderness and 
wood, plentilully stocked with buds and beasts, and 
every part of matter affording proper nccessdiics and 
conveniences for the livelihood of multitudes which 
inhabit it. 

The author* of the Plurality of Worlds draws a 
very good argument from tins consideration for the 
peopling of ever) planet; as indeed it seems very 
probahlc, fiom the analogy of reason, thaf if no part 
•if matter which we are acquainted wuh, lies waste 
and useless, those great bodies, winch are at such a 
distanc e from us, should not be desert and unpeopled, 
but rather that they should be furnished with beings 
adapted to their respective situations. 

Existence is a blessing to those bemgs only which 
are endowed with perception ; and js in a manner 
thrown away upon dead matter, any furtner than as 
it is subservient to beings which are conscious of 
their existence. Accoidingly, we find, from the 
bodies which lie under our observation, that matter 

♦ Kontenelle —Tills book win published in 1686 , and « 
founded on the clmnericul V or lives of Dost ji lea 


is only made as the basis and support of animals, 
and that there is no more of the one than what is D3- 
cessary for the existence of the other. 

Infinite goodness is of so communicative a nature, 
that it seems to delight in the conferring of existence 
upon every degree of perceptive being. As this is 
a speculation which I have often pursued with great 
pleasure to myself, 1 shall enlarge further upon it, 
by considering that pait of the scale of beings winch 
comes withiu our knowledge. 

There are some living cicaturcs which are raised 
but just above dead matter. To mention only that 
species of shell-fish, which are formed in the fushmu 
of a cone, that glow to the surface of several rocks, 
and immediately die upou their being severed from 
the place where they glow. There avo many other 
ureal ores but one lemove fiom these, which have no 
other sense besides that of feeling and taste, Others 
have still an additional oue of hearing ; others of 
smell, and others of sight. It is woudciful to ob- 
■.mve by what a gradual progress the world of life 
advances tbimigh a prodigious variety of species, 

J before acieutuie is loriued that is complete in all 
its senses; and even among these there is such a 
difierent degree of pet lection in the sense which one 
animal enjoy^beyond what appears in another, that, 
though the sense m different animals ho distin¬ 
guished by the .same common denomination, it seems 
almost of a different nature If alter (las we look 
into the several inward perfections of cunning and 
sagautv, or what vve generally call instinct, we find 
them rising utter the same manner imperceptibly 
one above another, and receiving additional im- 
piovemeiits, according to the species in which they 
are implanted. This progress in natuie is so very 
gradual, that the most perfect of an inferior species 
conics veiy near to the most imperfect of that which 
is immediately above it. 

The exuberant and overflowing goodness of tha 
Supreme Being, whose meicy extends to all his 
works, is plainly seeu, as 1 have before hinted, from 
his having made so very little matter, at least what 
falls within our knowledge, that does not swarm with 
life. Noi is his goodness less seen in the diversity, 
than in the multitude of hvin^reaturcs. Had he 
only made one species of aniflRs, limits of the rest 
would have enjoyed the happiness ol existence: he 
has, therefore, specified in his creation evmy degree 
of life, every capacity of being. The whole chasm 
m nature, from a plant to a man, is tilled up with 
divers kinds ot creatures, using one over-auother, 
by such a gentle and easy ascent, that the little 
transitions and deviations hum one species to an¬ 
other au- almost insensible. The intermediate space 
is so well husbanded and managed, that there is 
scarce a degree of peiceptioii which does not appear 
in some one part ol the world ol life. Is the good, 
fless ortho wisdom of the Divine Being more ma¬ 
nifested in this his proceeding ? 

There is a consequence, in mde< those l have al¬ 
ready mentioned, which seems very naturally de 
ducible from the foregoing considerations. If the 
scale of being rises by such a regular progress so 
high as man, we may, by a parity of reason, suppose 
that*it still proceeds' gradually through those beings 
which are of a superior nature to him • since there 
is an infinitely greater space and room for differcut 
degrees of perfection between the Supreme Being 
and naan, than between mau and the most despi¬ 
cable insect. This consequence of so great a va¬ 
riety of beings which aro superior to us, from that 
variety which is inferior to us, is made by Mr. Locke, 

2 Q 
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in a passage which I shall here set down, after hav- 
i me premised, that notwithstanding there is such m- 
i finite room between man and his Maker for the 
| creative power to exert itself ill, it is impossible that 
it should ever be filled up, since there will be still 
an infinite gap or distance between the highest 
created being and the Powei which produced him. 

“ That there should beniorc species of intelligent 
creatures above us, than there are of sensible and 
material below us, is probable to me from lienee. 
that in all the visible corporeal win Id we see no 
chasms, or no gaps. All quite down fiom us the de- 
sieut is bj cusy steps, aud a continued senes of 
things, that in each remove differ very little one 
from the other. There are fishes that have vuogs, 
and are not strangers to the any legion ; and there 
aie some turds that arc inhabitants of the water, 
whose blood is cold as fishes, and their flesh so like 
in taste, that the sciupulous are allowed them on lisli- 
days. There are animals so near ol kin Loth to 
birds and beasts, that they are the middle between 
both. Amphibious animals link the teriestrial and 
aquatic together. Seals live at land and at sea, and 
porpoises have the warm blood aud entrails of a hog ; 
not to mention whut is confidently repotted of mer¬ 
maids, or sea-men, there arc some brtites that seem 
to have as much knowledge aud reason us some that 
are called men ; and the animal and vegetable 
kingdoms are so nearly joined, that if you will take 
the lowest of one, and the highest of the other, there 
will scarce be perceived any great difference between 
them . and so oil, until we come to the lowest and 
the most inorganical parts of matter, we shall find 
every where that the scveial species arc linked to¬ 
gether, and difl'er hut in almost insensible degrees. 
And, when we consider the infinite power and wis¬ 
dom of the Maker, we have reason to think that it 
is suitable to the magnificent harmony of the uni¬ 
verse, and the great design and minute goodness of 
the Architect, that the species oi dentures should 
also by geutle degrees ascend upward from us to¬ 
wards his infinite perfection, as we see they gra¬ 
dually descend from us downward . which if it he 
probable, we have reason then to be persuaded that 
there are far more suecies ot creatures above us than 
there are beneath, Wrc being in degiees of perfec¬ 
tion much mole remote from the infinite being of 
God, than we are from the lowest state of being, 
and that which approaches nearest to nothing. And 
yet of all those distinct species wc have no clear dis¬ 
tinct ideas,” 

In this system of being, there is no creature so 
wonderiul in its nature, and which so much deserves 
our particular attention, as man, who fills up the 
middle space between the animal and intellectual 
nature, the visible and invisible world, and is that 
link in the chain of beings which has been often 
termed the nexus utiiusque mundi. So that he who, 
in one respect is associated with angels and arch¬ 
angels, may look upon a Being of infinite perfection 
as his father, aud the highest order of spirits as Ins 
brethren, may in another respect say to corruption, 
“Thou ait my father; and to the worm, Thou art 
| my mother and iny sister,”—0. 
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Quu deildeno sit pudor nut modus 
Turn churl capitis.—Ho* I Ori. xxiv. 1. 

And who can gnova too much ? What lime shall end 
Our mourning for so dear a friend ’—Us men 


“ Mu. Spectator, - 

“ The just value you have expressed for the ma¬ 
trimonial state is the reason that I now ventuie to 
write to you, without the fear of being ridiculous : 
and confess to you that though it is three months 
since I lost a very agieeable woman, who was my 
wile, my sorrow is still fresh; and I am often, ill 
the midst of company, upon any circumstance that 
icvivcs her memory, with a reflection what she 
should say or do on such an occasion. I say, upon 
any omul cute of that nature, which 1 can give you 
a sense ot, though I cannot express it wholly, I am 
all over softness, and am obliged to retire and give 
way to a few sighs and tears befuie I can be easy. 

I cannot but recommend the subject ol male widow¬ 
hood to you, and beg you to touch upon it by the 
first opportunity. To those who have not lived liko 
lnubamls duung the lives of their spouses this would 
he a tasteless juinhlo of wolds, hut to bu< h (of 
whom there arc- nut a few) who have enjoyed that 
state with the sentiments piopet foi it,you will have 
every line, which hits the sorrow, alteudcd with a 
tear of pity and consolation; for I know not by 
what goodness ot Providence it is that every gush i 
of passion is a step tow aids the leliel ol it, and 
there is a certain comfoit in the very act ot goirow¬ 
ing, which, l suppose, arises from a scciel con¬ 
sciousness ill the mind, that the affliction it is under 
flows from a virtuous cause. My concern is not 
indeed so outiageous as at the lust transport; tin 1 
think it has subsided Hither’ into a subciei state of 
mind than any actual pertui hation ofspmt. Them 
might be rules formed loi men’s behaviour on tins j 
great incident, to bring them from that niisloituue j 
into the condition I am .it pieseut; which is, 1 
think, that my sorrow lias consented all luughucssof j 
temper into incekucs<-, good-natuie, and compla¬ 
cency. But indeed, when in a sci lous and lonely 
hour I present my deputed consult to my imagina¬ 
tion. with that air of persuasion in hoi countenance 
when I have, been m passion, that sweet affability' 
when I have been in good huinnui, that tender com¬ 
passion when 1 have had anything winch gave me 
uneasiness ; I confess to you f am inconsolable, and 
my eyes gush with gner", as if I iiad seen her but just 
then expire. In tins condition I am broken m upon 
by a charming young woman, my daughter, who is 
the picture of what her mother was on her w edding- 
day. The good gild strives to comfort me , but how 
rBall 1 let you know that all the comfort she gives 
mo is to make my tears flow uiuie easily f The 
child knows she quickens my got lows, and rejoices 
my heart at the same time. Oh, ye learned! tell 
me by what word to speak a motion of' the soul for 
which there is no name. When she kneels, and bids 
me be comforted, she is my child : when 1 take her 
iu my arms, and bid her say no more, she is my 
very wife, and is the vciy comforter 1 lament the 
loss of. I banish her the loom, aud weep uloud that 
I have lost her mother, and that I have tier. 

“ Mr. Spectator, I wish it weie possible for you 
to have a sense of theso pleasing perplexities; you 
might communicate to the guilty part of mankind 
that they are incapable of the happiness which is in 
the very sorrows of the virtuous. 

“But pray spare me a little longer; give me 
leave to tell you the manner of her death. She took 
leave of all her family, aud bore the vain applica¬ 
tion of medicines with the greatest patience imagi¬ 
nably, When the pliyuuan told her she must ' 
ceitaiuly die, she desired as well as sherouldth.it 
all who were present, except mys-lf, might depart 
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the room She said ^he had nothing to say, for 
she was resigned, and I knew all she knew that 
concerned us in this world ; but she desired to be 
alone, that tu the presence of Uud only she might, 
without interruption, do her last duty to me, of 
thanking me for all my kindness to her: adding, 
that she hoped in my last moments I should feel the 
same comfort for my goodness to her, as she did in 
that-she had acquitted herself with honour, truth, 
and virtue, to me. 

“ I curb myself, and will not tell you that this 
kindness cut my heart in twain, wheu I expected 
an accusation for sorao passionate starts of mine, in 
some parts of our time together, to say nothing but 
thank me for the good, if there was any good suit- 
aide to her own excellence ! AH that I had ever 
said to her, all the circumstances of sorrow and joy 
between us, crowded upon my uuud m the same 
instant: and when, immediately after, 1 saw lbu 
angs of death come upon that dear body which I 
ad often embraced with transport; when I saw 
th ose cheuslnng eyes begin to bo ghastly, and their 
last struggle to be to fix themselves on me, how did 
I lose all patience! She expired in my arms, and 
in my distraction I thought I saw her bosom still 
heave There was certainly life yet still left. 1 
cried, she just now spoke to me. llut, alas ! I glow 
giddy, and all things moved about me, from tbedis- 
tempei of my own head; for the best ol women was 
breathless and gone foi ever. 

“ Now the doctune.I would, methinks, have you 
raise from this account J have given you is, that 
there is a cerlaiu equanimity in those who are good 
and just, which runs into their veiy soirow, and dis¬ 
appoints the lorce of it. Though tliey r must pass 
through afflictions in common with all who are in 
human nature, yet their conscious mtegiity shall 
undermine their affliction; nay, that very affliction 
shall add force to their integrity, from a reflection 
of the use of virtue in the hour of affliction. 1 sat 
down with a design to put you upon giving us rules how 
to overcome such griefs as these, but I should rather 
advise you to teach men to be capable of them. 

“ You men of letters have what you call the fine 
taste ill your apprehensions of what is propelly done 
or said. Them is something like this deeply giaftcd 
in tlie soul of him who is honest and faithful in all 
his thoughts and actions. Everything which is 
false, vicious, or unwoithy, is despicable to him, 
though all the world should approve it. At the same 
(line he has the most lively sensibility in all enjoy¬ 
ments and sufferings which it is proper for him to 
have where any duly of life is concerned. To want 
soriow wheu you in decency and truth should be 
afflicted, is, 1 should think, a greater instaliro of a 
man’s being a blockhead than not to know the 
beauty of any passage in Vngil. You have not yet 
observed, Mr. Spectator, that (lie fine gentlemen of 
this age set up for haidness of heart; and humanity 
has very little share in their pretences. He is a 
brave fellow who is always leady to kill a man he 
hates, but ho does not stand in the same degyee of 
esteem who laments for the woman he loves. 1 
should fancy you might work up a thousand pretty 
thoughts, by reflecting upon the persons most, sus¬ 
ceptible of the sort of sorrow I have spoHen of; 
and I dare say you will find upon examination that 
they are the wisest and the bravest of mankind who 
are most capable of it. 

“ 1 am, Sir, your humble Servant, 

Norwich. 7“ Octobri*. 1712. “ F* J." 

T. 
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Vera redd raciot,, cliwimulata peril.—P Ana. 

The real lace returns, tlio counterfeit Is lost. 

“ Mr. Sl’ECTATOH, 

I “I have been for many years loud in this asser¬ 
tion, that, there aie very few that can see or hear; I 
mean, that can leport what they have seen or heard ; 
and this through incapacity or prejudice, one of 
which disables almost ovory man who talks to you 
from representing things as be ought. For which 
reason I am come to a resolution of believing no- 
j thing I hear; and 1 contemn the man given to nar¬ 
ration under tlm appellation of ‘ a matter of fact 
man .’ und, according tome, a matter-of-fact man is i 
one whose life and conversation is spout in the re- I 
poit of what is not matter of fact. j 

“ I icmomber when Prince Eugene was here, j 
tlieie was no knowing his height or figuie, until 
you, Mi. Spectator, gave the public satisfaction m j 
that matter. In relations, the force of the expres¬ 
sion lies very often more in the look, the tone of 
voice, oi the gesture, than tho words themselves; j 
which, being lcpeatvd m any other manner by the J 
undisceruing, bear a very different interpretation j 
from their onginal meaning. I must confess I for¬ 
merly have tinned this humour ot mine to veiygood 
account; for whenever I beard any narration ul- 
teicd with extraordinary vehemence, and grounded 
upon considerable authority, I was always ready to , 
lay any wager that it wa-> not so. Indeed I never i 
pretended to lie .-o rash as to fix the matter any par- 
tii ulai way in opposition to them ; hut as there are ! 
a hundred ways ol any thing happening,besides that I 
it has happened, I only controverted its falling out ' 
In that one manner as they settled it, and left it to i 
the ninety-nine othci ways, and consequently had ; 
more piobabihtv of success. I had arrived at a 
particular skill in wainoug a man so far in his nai- ! 
ration as to make him throw in a little of the mar¬ 
vellous, and then, if lie has much lire, the next dc- 
giec is the impossible Now this is always the time 
for fixing the wager. Hut this requires the nicest 
management, othci wise veiy probably the dispute i 
may nuse to the old deteimmatinn by battle. In I 
these conceits I have been very fortunate, and have 
won some wageis of those who have professedly va¬ 
lued themselves upon intelligence, and have put 
themselves to gre.it charge and expense to be mis¬ 
informed considerably sooner than tho rest of the 
vwu Id. 

“ Having got a comfoitable sum by this my op- : 
position to public leport, I have brought myself j 
now to so great a perfection in inattention, more ! 
especially to pai ty-relations, that at the same time i 
I seem with greedy ears to devour up the discourse, j 
I certainly do not know one word of it, but pursue j 
’my own course of thought, whether upon business or j 
amusement, with muih tranquillity; I say inattcn- i 
lion, because a late act of parliament* has secured 
; all party liars from the penalty of a wager, and con- I 
i sequcntly made it unprofitable to attend to them, j 
! However, good-breeding obliges a man to maintain i 
the figure of the keenest attention, the true posture j 
of vfhich in a coffee-house I take to consist in lean¬ 
ing over a table with the edge of it pressing hard 
upon your stomach : for the more pain the narration 
is received with, the more gracious is your bending 

* Slat. 7 Anne, cap 17—By it all wagon laid upon a con¬ 
tingency relating to tlio war with loanee were declared lo tie 
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' over; betides that the nariator thiuks you forget I suoii i> esteem myself a *'ery happy mau if my | 
j your pain by the pleasure of hearing him. speculations could in the least contribute to the rec- 

i “ Fort Knock has occasioned several very per- tifymg the conduct of my readers in one of the 
I plexed and inelegant heats and animosities; and most important affairs of life, to wit, their choice in 
there was one the other day, in a coffee-house where marriage. This state is the foundation of comma* 

I was, that took upon him'to clear that business to nity, and the chief band of society; and 1 do not 
me, for he said he was there. I knew him to be think 1 can be too frequent on subjects which may 
that sort of man that had not strength of capacity give light to my unmarried readers in a particular 
to he informed of anything that depended mciely which is so essential to their following happiness or 
i upon his being an eye-witness, and therefore was miseiy. A virtuous disposition, a good uncSerstand- 
fully satisfied he could give me no information, for mg, an agreeable person, and un easy fortune, are 
the very same ic.iscm he believed he could, tor he the things which should he chiefly regafded on this 
was there. However, I hcaid him with the same occasion. Because my present view is to direct a 
greediness as Shakspeaie describes in the following young lady, who l think is now ill doubt whom to 
lines .— take of many toveis, I shall talk at this tune to my 

1 saw a Hin itti stand with Ins hammer, thus, female leaden q , 1 be advantages, as J was going to 

With open inouili, .swallowing a t.olnr's news say, of sense, beauty, and riches, are what are cer- 

“I confess of late 1 have not been so much t.unly the chiel motives to a prudent young woman 
! amazed at the decLumers tn coffee-house' as I foi- I ot foitune lot changing her condition; but, as she 


nterly was, being satisfied that they expect to he 
rewarded for then vocofeiations. Of these liars thci e 
me two scuts the genius of the first consists in 
roach impudence, and a strong memory ; the others 
have added to these qualifications a good under¬ 
standing and smooth language These, tlieiefore, 
have only certain heads, which they aie as eloquent 
upon as they can,and may he called ‘ ombclbsheis ;' 

! the otheis repeat only what they hear from others 
l as literally as their paits or zeal will peimit, and 
] are called ‘reciters.’ Here was a fellow in town 
J some years ago, who used to diveit himself hy tcll- 
! mg a lie at Charmg-cross in the morning at eight 
1 o’clock, and then following it through all parts of 
, the town until eight at night; at which time ho 
j came to a club of his friends, and diverted them 
with an account what censure it had at Will’s in 
; Covciit-gardeu, how dangerous it was believed to he 
■ at Child’s, and what inference they diew fiom it 
I with relation to stocks at Jonathan’s, I have had 
the honour to tiavel with this gentleman 1 speak of 
! m search of one of ins talschoods ; and have been 
present when they have Jcacubed the very mail they 
have spoken to, as him who first reported it, tall or 
short, black or fair, a gentleman or a ragamuffin, 

1 according as they liked the intelligence. I have 
| heard one of our ingenious writers of news say, that, 

! w hen he has had a t uslomer come with au advertise¬ 
ment of an apprentice or a wile run away, he has 
desired the advertiser to compose himself a little be¬ 
fore he dictated the description of the otlender . for 
; when a person is put into a public paper by a man 
I who is angry with him, the leal description of such 
person is hid in the deformity with which the angry 
man describes him; therefore this fellow always 
made his customers describe him as he would the 
I day before he offended, or else he was sure he would 
never find him out. These and many other hints 
I could suggest to you for the elucidation of all tic* 
lions; but I leave it to your own sagacity to improve 
or neglect this spec ulatiou. 

“ I am, Sir, your most obedient, 
j T. “ bumble Servant.” 

j No. 522.] WEDNESDAY, OCT. 29, 1712. 

-Actjuro mmquarn earn mo dcHorturum ; 

Noil, n cajuumtos until seiam esse intmieos omnea homines 
llano imhi oxpetlvi. conugit, convcinunt mores, valeaul, 

Qur inter nos discnliuui volunt. heme, nisi mors, mi adimet 
I nemo Tfcii Andr act, lv, sc 2. 

j I swear never to forsake her. no, thouvh I were sure to mnl:c 
all men my enemies. Hvi I desired, her f have obtained , 
j our humours agree. Perish all those vs ho vvuutd jeparato 
1 us ’ Death alone shall deprive me of her t 


j is to have her eye upon each of these, she l.s to ask i 
' herself, whether the mau who has most of these re- j 
commendations in the lump is not the most desirable, i 
! He that has excellent talents, with a model ate cs- j 
| tatc, and an agreeable person, is picferable to linn 
who is only rich, if it were only that good faculties 
may purchase liches, hut riches cannot purchase 
woithy endowments. I do not mean that wit, aad 
a capacity to entertain, is what should he highly I 
valued, except it is founded on good-nature and hu- ! 
mamty. There are many ingenious men, whose abili- I 
ties do little else hut make themselves anil those about ] 
them uneasy. Such arc those who aie (ar gone in j 
the pleasures of the town, who cannot support life \ 
without quick sensations and gay relict tious, and are 
strangers to tranquillity, to light, reason, and a calm 
motion of spirits, without transport or dejection. 
These ingenious men, of all men living, aie most to j 
he avoided by her who would be happy in a husband, j 
They are immediately sated with possession, and 
must necessarily tly to new acquisitions of beauty to 
pass away the witing moments and intervals of life; j 
tor with them cvciy hour is heavy that is not joyful. | 
But there is a sort of man of wit and sense, that 
can reflect upon his own make, and that of his part¬ 
ner, with eyes of reason and honour, and who be¬ 
lieves he oflends against both these, if he does not 
look upon the woman who chose him to be under 
his protection in sickness and health with the utmost j 
gratitude, whether from that moment she is shining 
or de'cctive in person or mind ■ I say there are 
those who think themselves bound to supply with 
good-nature the failings of those who love them, 
and who always think those the objects of love and i 
pity who came to their arms the objects of joy and I 
admiration. i 

Of this latter soit is Lysander, a man of wit, 
learning, sobriety, and good-natuie; of both anil 
estate below no woman to accept; and of whom it 
might be said, should he succeed in his present 
wishes, his mistress raised his fortune, but not that 
she made it. When a woman is deliberating with 
herself whom she shall choose of many near each 
other in other pretensions, certainly he of beslundei- 
standing is to be preferred. Life hangs heavily in 
the repeated conversation of one who has no lma- 
ginatioh to be fired at the several occasions and ob¬ 
jects which come before him, or who cannot strike 
out of lus reflections new paths of pleasing discourse." 
Honest Will Thrash and his wife, though not mar¬ 
ried above four months, have scarce had a word to 
say to*-each other this six weeks; and one cannot 
form to one’s self a sillier picture than these two 
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[ 1 creatures, in solemn pomp ami plenty, unable to 

eujoy their fortunes, and at a full stop among a 
crowd of servants, to whose taste of life they are be¬ 
holden for the little sntisfai turns by which they can 
be understood to be so much as barely in being. The 
hours of the day, the distinctions of noon and night, 
dinner and supper, aio the greatest notices they are 
capable of. This is perhaps representing the life of 
a very modest woman, joined to a dull fellow, more 
insipid than it really deserves ; but I am sure it is 
not to exalt the commerce with au ingenious com¬ 
panion tno high, to say that every new accident or 
object, which comes into such a gentleman’s way, 
gives his wife new pleasures and satisfactions. The 
appiobation of his words and actions is a continual 
new feast to her; nor can she enough applaud her 
good foitune in having her life varied evrry hour, 
j her imnd more improved, and her heurt more glad, 
j fiom every circumstance which they meet w'lth. Hu 
; will lay out his mvetition m forming new pleasures 
J and amusements, and make the fortune she has 
brought hun subservient to the honour and reputa- 
tion of her and heis A liiau of sense, who is thus 
I obliged, is ever contriving the happiness of her who 
I did him so gieat a distinction ; while the fool is uu- 
giateful without vue, and never returns a favour 
because he is nut sensible of it- I would, lnethinks, 

| have so much to say for myself, that, if 1 fell into 
| the hands of him who tieated me ill, he should he 
j sensible when lie did ,\o. His conscience should be 
I ot my side, whatever became of his inclination. I 
do not know but it 13 the niiipid choice which has 
been made hy those who have the care of young wo¬ 
men, that the matnage slate itself has been liable 
' to so much ridicule, llut a well-chosen love, moved 
1 by passion on both sides, and perfected by the ge- 
j ncrosity of one party, must be adorned with so many 
j handsome incidents on the other side, that cveiy 
partuulai couple would bean example in many cn- 
cumstances to all the rest of the species. I shall 
cud the chat upon this subject with a couple of lot- 
! teis; one fiom a lover, who is very well acquainted 
j with the way of bargaining on those occasions ; and 
, the othei from Ins rival, who has a l(’bs estate, but 
! great gallantry uf temper. As for my man of pm- 
i dence, he makes love, as he says, as if he weio al¬ 
ready a father, and, laying aside the passion, comes 
! to the reason of the thing. 

“ Mil DAM, 

j “ My counsel has lionised the inventory of your 
, estate, and considered what estate you have, which 
: it seems is only youis, and to the male-heirs of jour 
; body ; hut, in default of such issue, to the right 
heirs of your uncle Edw.ud tor over. Thus, Madam, 
j I am advised you cannot (the remainder not being 
in you) dock the entail; by which means my estate, 

| which is fee-simple, will cotne hy the settlement pro¬ 
posed to your children begotten by me, whether they 
are males or females but iny children begotten upon 
j you will not inherit your lands, except I beget a son. 
j Now, Madam, since things are so, you are a woman 
i of that prudence, and understand the world so well, 
as not to expect I should give you more than you 
! can give me. 

“ I am, Madam (with great respect^, 

“ Your most obedient humble Servant, 

“ T. \V ” 

j The other lover's estate is less than this gentlc- 
j man’s, but he expressed himself as follows 
“Madam, 

! 11 I have given in my estate to youi counsel, and 


desired my owu lawyer to insist upon no terms 
which your friends can propose for your certain ease 
and advantage; for indeed I have no notion of 
making difficulties of piesenting you with what can¬ 
not make me happy without you. 

“ I am. Madam, 

“ Your most devoted humble Servant, 

“ B. T.” 

You must know the relations have met upon this; 
and the girl being mightily taken with the latter 
epistle, she is laughed at, and uncle Edward is to 
be dealt with to make her a suitable match to the 
worthy gentleman who has told her he docs not care 
a farthing for her. All 1 hope for is, that the fair 
lady will make use of the (list light night to show 
B. ’1’. she understands a marriage is not to be cou- 
aideied as a common bargain.—T. 


! No. 523.] THURSDAY’, OCTOBER 30, 1712. 

-Nunc au^ur Apollo, 

Nunc Lyci.v sorlts, nunc ot Jove irussus nti ipno 
fiilt-rpres tin urn fort hurnJa jussa per aura* 

Scilicet is sup<»r»M labor---— Vino /En.lv 37C 

Now L\(ian lota, and now ihe Delian god. 

Now Henries is employed hom Jove's abode, j 

To warn him hence, os if the peaceful stale I 

Ol heavenly powers were touch’d with human fate 1 

Dryden I 

1 am always highly delighted with the discovery J 
of any r"-ing genius among my countrymen. Fur ; 
tins reason, I have lead over, with great pleasure, 
the late miscellany published by Mi. Cope, ill which 
there aie many excellent compositions ol that inge¬ 
nious gentleman. I have had a pleasure ol the same 
kind m peiusiug a poem that is just published, On 
the Pi aspect of Peace;* and which, I hope, will 
meet with such a reward from its patrons us so noble ; 
a pciformaiice deserves. I was paituulaiiy well j 
pleased to find that the author had not amused him- i 
self with fables out of ibe pagan theology, and that j 
when he hints at any thing ot this nature he alludes j 
to it only as to a fable. 

Many of our modern authors, whose learning very 
often extends nufuithcr than Ovid’s Metuinoiphoses, 
do not know how to celebrate a gieat mail, without 
mixing a parcel of school-boy tales with the lecilal 
of Ins actions. If you read a poem oil a liue woman 
among the authors of this class, you shall see that it ; 
turns more upon Venus or Helen thau on the paity ! 
concerned. I have known a ropy of verses on a 
great hero highly commended. but upon asking to 
hoar some of the beautiful passages, the admirer of 
it has repeated to me a speech of Apollo, or a de¬ 
scription of Polyphonic At other times, when [ 
ha ve searched foi the actions of a great man, who i 
.gave a subject to the writer, I have been entertained , 
with the exploits of a nvei-god, or have been forced 
to attend a Fury in her mischievous progress, from 
one end of the poem to the other. Wheti we are at 
school it is necessary for us to be acquainted with 
the system of pagan theology; "anu we may be al¬ 
lowed to enliven a theme, or point au epigram, with 
a fy-athen god; but when we would write a manly 
panegyric that should tarry in it all the colours of 
1 1 utli, nothing cun he more ridiculous than to have ! 
iccourse to our Jupiters and Junos. ! 

No thought is beautiful which is not just.; and no I 
thought can be just which is not founded in troth, ot j 
at least in that which passes for such. * 

* By Mi. Thomas Ticket!. 
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exercises any other act of authority which does not 
belong to him: in short, I expect that no pagan 
agent shall be introduced, or any fact related, which 
a man ( annul give credit to with a good conscience. 
Provided always, that nothing herein contained 
shall extend, or be construed to extend, to several of 
the female poets in this nation, who shall be still left 
these classical legends into our serious compositions, in full possession of their gods and goddesses, in the 


In mock heroic poems the use of the heathen my¬ 
thology is not only excusable, but graceful, because 
it is the design of such compositions to divert by 
adapting the fabulous machines of the ancients to 
low subjects, and at the same time by ridiculing such 
kinds of machinery in modern wiiters. If any are 
of opinion that there is a necessity of admitting 


hi order to give them a more poetical turn, I would 
recommend to their consideration the pastorals of Mi. 
Phillips. One would have thought it impossible foi 
this kind of poetry to have subsisted without fawns 
mid satvis, wood-nymphs, and water-nymphs, with 
all the tribe of ruiu! deities, lint we see ho has 
given a new life and a more natuial beauty to this 
way of writing, by substituting in the place of these 
antiquated tables the superstitious mythology which 
prevails among the shepherds of our own country. 


same manner as if this paper had never been written.’* 
O. . 


No. 521.1 FRIDAY, OCTOBER 31, 1712. 

Nus pDpulo d.uiius—- - Sen. 

Ah tho world le.idn, we follow 


When I first of all took it into my head to write 
dreams and visions, 1 determined to punt nothing 
Virgil and Homer might compliment their heroes, 1 of that nature which was not ot my own invention, 
by interweaving the actions of deities with their j But several laborious dreamers have of late toniniu- 
dehievements; out for a C'hiistian author to write in nicated to me works of this nature, which, for their 

reputations and my own, I have hitherto suppressed. 


the pagan creed, to make Prince Eugene a favotmlc 
of Mars, or to carry on a correspondence between 
liellona and the Marshal do Villars, would he down¬ 
right puerility, and unpardonable in a poet that is 
past sixteen. It is want of sufficient elevation in a 
genius to describe leahtics, and place them in u 


Had I printed cvciy one that came to my hands, 
my book of speculations would have been little else 
but a book ol visions. Some of my correspondents 
havo indeed been so very modest as to offer an ex¬ 
cuse for then not being in a capacity to dream Better. 


shining light, (hat makes him have recuuisc to such ] I have by me, for example, the dream of a young 
lulling antiquated fables; as a man may wnlo a j gentleman not passed fifteen I have likewise by me 
fine description of Bacchus or Apollo, that does not ! the dream of a person of quality, and another called 


know lmvv to draw the character ol any of his con¬ 
temporaries. 


The Lady’s Dream. In these, and other pieces of 
the same natme, it is supposed the usual allowances 


In order therefore to put a stop to this absurd will be made to the age, condition, and sex, of the 
practice, I shall publish the following edict, by virtue dreamer. To picvent this inundation of diearns, 
of that spcctatoiidl authonty with which I stand, which daily flows m upon me, 1 shall apply to all 
invested. dreanieis of dreams the advice winch Epictetus has 

“ Whereas the time of a general peace is, in all torn lied, aftei this maimer, in a vciy simple and 
appearance, di awing near, being informed that there concise precept. “Never tell thy dreams,” says 
are several ingenious persons who intend to show | that philosopher; “ foi though thou thyself mayest 
their talents on so happy an occasion ; and being j take a pleasure in telling thy dream, another will 
willing, as much as m lue lies, to prevent that eflii- i take no ple.isme in healing it.” After this short 
sion of nonsense winch we haVe good cause to apnie-I preface, I must do justice to two oi three visions 
lit ml; I do lieieby strictly requite every pci sou who ! which I have lately published, and vvlmh I have 

owned to have been written by other hands. I shad 
add adieam to these winch comes to me from Scot¬ 


shnll vvnte on this subject, to temember that lie is a 
Clmstiaii, and not to sacrifice Ins catechism to his 
pocliy. In oidci to it, I do expect of him in the 
first place to make his own poem, vvilhnutjlopendiug 
upon Phoebus for any part of it, or calling out fur 
aid upon any one ot the Muses by name. 1 do like- 
vwxc positively forbid the sending of Mcicury with 
any particular message or dispatch relating to the 
peace, and shall by no means suffer Minerva to take 
upon her the shape of any plenipotentiary concerned 
in this gieat work. I do further declare, that I 
shall not allow the Destinies to have had a hand in 
the deaths of the several thousands who have been 
slain in the late war, being of opinion that all such 
deaths may be very well accounted for by the Chris¬ 
tian system of powder and ball. I do therefore 
stnctly forbid the Fates to cut the thread of man's 
life upon any pretence whatsoever, unless it he for 
the sake of tne lhyme. And whereas I have good 
reason to fear that Neptune will have a great deal 
of business on his bands, m several poems which ,we 
may now suppose are upon the anvil, I do also pro¬ 
hibit his appearance, unless it be done in metaphor, 
simile, or any very short allusion ; and that even 
here he be not permitted to enter but with great cau¬ 
tion and circumspection. I desire that the same 
rule may be extended to his whole fraternity of 
heathen gods; it being my design to condemn every 
poem to the flames in which Jupiter thunders, or 


land, by one who declares himself of that country 
and, leu all I know, may be second-sighted. There 
is, indeed, something iu it of the spun of John liun- 
yan ; but at the same time a certain sublime which 
that author was never master of. I shall publish it, 
becauso I question not but it will fall m with the 
taste of all my popular readers, and amuse the ima¬ 
ginations of those who aie moie profound ; declaring, 
at the same time, that this is the last dieam which 
1 intend to publish this season. 

“ Stu, 

“ I was last Sunday in the evening led into a 
senous reflection on the reasonableness of virtue, 
and great folly of vice, from an excellent sermon 1 
had beard that afternoon in my parish-church. 
Among other observations the preacher showed us, 
that lhe temptations which the tempter proposed 
were all on a supposition that we are either madmen 
or fools, or with an intention to render us such; 
that in no other affair we would suffer ourselves to 
be thus imposed upon, in a case so plainly and 
clearly against our visible interest. His illustrations 
and arguments carried so much persuasion and 
conviction with them, that they remained a consi¬ 
derable while fresb, and working in my memory; 
until at last the mind, fatigued with thought, gave 
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way to tho forcible 'oppressions of slumber and 
sleep; whilst fancy, unwilling yet to drop the sub¬ 
ject, presented me with the following vision 

“ Me thought I was just awoke out of a sleep that 
1 could never remember the beginning of; the 
place where I found myself to be was a wide and 
spacious plain, full of people that wandered up and 
dowu through several beaten paths, whereof some 
few were straight, and in direct lines, but most of 
them winding and turning like a labyrintb; but 
yet it appeared to me afterward that these last all 
met in one issue, so that many that seemed to steer 
quite contrary courses, did at length meet and face 
one another, to the no little amazement of mauy of 
them. 

“ In the midst of the plain there was a great 
fountain ; they called it the spring of Self-love : out 
of it issued two rivulets to the eastward and west¬ 
ward . the name of the first was Heavenly-Wisdom ; 
its water was wonderfully clear, but of a yet more 
wonderful effect: the other’s name was Worldly- 
Wisdom; its water was thick, and yet far from 
being dormant or stagnating, tor it was in a conti¬ 
nual violent agitation; which kept the travellers, 
whom I shall mention by-and-byc, fioin being sen- 1 
sible of the foulness and thickness of the water; ] 
which had this effect, that it intoxicated those who 
drank it, and made them mistake every object that 
lay before them Botli rivulets were parted near 
their spimgs into so many others, as theic were 
straight, and crooked paths, which they attended all 
along to their respective issues. 

“ 1 observed firim the several paths many now 
and then diveiting, to iefresh and otherwise qualify 
themselves for their journey, to the respective rivu¬ 
lets that ran near them: they contracted a vciy 
observable courage and steadiness in what they 
weie about by dunking these waters. At the end 
of the perspective of every straight path, all which 
did end m one issue and point, appeared a high pil- 
lai, all of diamond, casting lays as bright as those 
of the sun into the paths , which rays had also cer¬ 
tain sympathizing and alluring virtues in them, so 
that whosoever bad made some considerable pro¬ 
gress in tus journey onwards tovvauls the pillai, by 
the repeated impressions of these rays upon him, 
was wrought into an habitual inclination and con¬ 
version of his sight towards it, so that it grew at last 
m a manner natural to him to look and gaze upon 
it, whereby he was kept steady in the straight 
paths, which alone led to that radiant body, the 
beholding of which was uow grown a gratification to 
his nature. 

“ At the issue of the crooked paths there was a 
great black tower, nutof the centre of which streamed 
a long succession of flames, which did rise even 
above the clouds; it gave a very great light to the 
whole plain, which did sometimes outshine the light,* 
and oppressed the beams, of the adamantine pillar; 
though by the observation I made afterward, it ap¬ 
peared that it was not from any diminution of light, 
but that tins lay in tho travellers, who would some¬ 
times step out of the straight paths, where they lost 
the full prospect of tho radiant pillar, ami saw it , 
but sideways: but the great light from ^ie black i 
tower, which was somewhat paiticuJaily scorching | 
to them, would generally light and hasten them to 
their proper climate again. 

“ Hound about the black tower there were, me- 
thought, many thousands of huge misshapen ugly 
mousteis; these had gicat nets, which they were 
perpetually plying and casting towards the crooked 


1 paths, and they would now and then catch up those 
that were nearest to them; these they took up 
straight, and whirled over the walls into the flaming 
tower, and they were no more seen nor beard of. 

11 They would sometimes cast their nets towards 
the right paths to catch the stragglers, whose eyes, 
for want of frequent drinking at the brook that ran 
j by them, grew dim, whereby they lo6t their way : 
these would sometimes very narrowly miss being 
j catched away, but 1 could not hear whether any of 
; these had ever been so unfortunate, that had been 
I before very hearty in the stiaight paths, 

“ I considered all these stiauge sights with great 
attention, until at last I was interrupted by a clus¬ 
ter of the travellers in the ciooked paths, who came 
up to me, bid me go along with them, and presently 
j fell to singing and dancing: they took me by the 
hand, and so earned me away along with them. 
After I had followed them a considerable while, I 
' perceived I had lost the black tower of light, at 
which I greatly wondered; but as I looked and 
gazed round about me, and saw nothing, I begau to 
fancy my first vimou had been but a dream, and 
there was no such thing in reality; but then I con¬ 
sidered that if L could fancy to sec what was not, I 
might as weil have an illusion wrought on me at 
present, and not see what was really before me. I 
was very much confirmed in this thought, by the 
effect l then just obscived the water of Worldly- 
Wisdum had upon me; foi as I had drank a little 
of it again, I felt a very sensible effect in my head : 
methought it distracted and disordered all there ; 
this made me stop of a suddeu, suspecting some 
charm or enchantment. As I was casting about 
within myself what I should do, and whom to apply 
'to in tins case, 1 spied at some distance off me a 
man beckoning, and making signs to me to come 
over to bun. I cried to him, I did not know the 
way. lie then called to me audibly, to step at least 
: out of the path 1 was in, lot if 1 stayed there any 
longer I was m danger to he catched in a gieat net 
| that was just hanging over me, and ready to catch 
, me up ; that he wondeiod I w is so blind, or so dis- 
! trac ted, as not In see so imminent and visible a 
. danger; assuring me, that as soon as I was out of 
that way, he would come to mo to lead me into a 
more secuie path. This 1 did, and he brought me 
his palm full of the water of Heaveuly-Wisdom, 
which was of very great use to me, for my eyes were 
stiaight cleared, and I saw the great black tower 
'just before me. but the great net which I spied so 
near me cast me in such a terror, that I ran back as 
far as I could in one breath, without looking be¬ 
hind me. Then my benefactor thu6 bespoke me: 

‘ You have made tho wonderfulest escape in the 
world; the water you used to drink is of a bewitch¬ 
ing nature, you would else have been mightily 
shocked at the deformities and meanness of the 
place; for beside the set or Wind fools in whose com¬ 
pany you was, you may now behold many others who 
aie only bewitched alter another no less dangerous 
manner. Look a tittle that way, there goes a crown 
of passengers; they have indeed so good a bead as 
not to suffer themselves to be blinded by this be¬ 
witching water; the black tower is not vanished out 
of their sight, they see it whenever they look up to 
it: but set: how they go sideways, and with their 
eyes downwards, as it they were mad, that they may 
thus rush into the net, without being beforehand 
troubled at the thought of so miserable a destruc¬ 
tion. Their wills are so perverse, and their hearts 
so fond of the pleasures of the place, that rather 
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tnau forego them they will run all hazards, and ven¬ 
ture upon all the miseries and wyes before them. 

“ ‘ sice there that other company ; though they 
should drink none of the bewitching water, yet they 
take a course bewitching and deluding. See how 
they choo-e the crookedest paths, whereby they have 
often the black tower behind them, and sometimes 
see the radiant column sideways, which gives them 
tome weak glimpse of it! These funis content them¬ 
selves with that, not knowing whether an\ other 
have any more of its influence and light than them¬ 
selves; this road is called that of Superstition, or 
Human Invention . they grossly overlook that winch 
the rules and laws of the place prescribe to them, 
and contuve some other scheme, and set of direc¬ 
tions aud prescuptions for themselves, which they 
hope will serve their turn.’ lie showed me many 
other kind of fools, which put me quite out of hu¬ 
mour with the place. At last he earned me to the 
right paths, where I found liue and solid pleasuie, 
which cutcitained me ail the way, until we came in 
cluser sight of the pillar, where the satisfaction in¬ 
creased to that measure, that my (acuities were not 
able to contain it. in the straining ol them I was 
violently waked, not a little grieved at the vanishing 
of so pleasing a dream. 

“ Glasgow, .Sept 29 ” 


No. 525.] SATURDAY, NOVEMBER I, 1712. 

't hat love alone, vvlnoli virtue s .row control, 

Deserves rot option m the human soul 

It is my custom to take frequent opportunities ot 
inquiring from time to time what success my specu¬ 
lations meet with m the town. I am glad to find," 
in particular, that my discourses on mairiage have 
been well received. A tiiend of mine gives me to 
undoistand, from Doctors’ Commons, that more li. 
cenees have been taken out there of late than usual. 
I am likewise informed of seveial pietty fellows, 
who have resolved to commence heads of families by 
tlio first favomahle opportunity. One of them writes 
me wold that he is ready to enter into the bond of 
matrimony, provided 1 will give it him under my 
hand (as I now do), that a man may show his fare 
in good company after he is mairied, and that ho 
need not be ashamed to treat a woman with kindness 
who puts herself into his power for life 

I have other letters on this subject, which say that 
I am attempting to make a revolution in the world 
of gallantry, aud that the consequence of it will he 
that a great deal of the sprightliest wit and satire of 
the last age will be lust; that a bashlul tellovv upon 
changing his condition, will he no longei puzzled 
how to stand the raillery of his facetious compa¬ 
nions; that he need not own he maim'd only to 
plunder an heiress of her fortune, nor pretend that 
lie uses her ill, to avoid the ridiculous name of a fond 
husband. 

Indeed, if I may speak my opinion of great part 
of the wutings which once pi evaded among us under 
the notion of humour, they are such as would tempt 
one to think there had been an association among 
the wits of those times to rally legitimacy out of cfui 
island. A state of wedlock was the common mark 
of all the adventures in a farce nr comedy, as well 
as the essayers in lampoon uud satire, to shoot at; 
and nothing was a nunc standing jest, in all clubs ot 
fashionable mirth aud guy conversation. It was de¬ 
termined among those airy clitics, that the appella¬ 
tion of a suhci man should signify a spiritless fellow. 


And I am apt to think it vvds about the same time 
that good-nature, a word so peculiarly elegant in 
our language, that some have affirmed it cannot well 
be expressed in any other, came first to he rendered 
suspicious, and in danger of being transferred from 
its original sense to so distant an idea as that of folly. 

I must confess it has been my ambition, in the 
course of my writings, to restore, as well as 1 was 
I able, the pinper ideas of things. And as 1 have at- 
1 tempted this already on the subject of Aarriage in 
seveial papers, I shall hero add some further obser¬ 
vations which occur to me on the same head. 

Nothing seems to be thought, by our fine gentle¬ 
men, so indispensable an ornament in fashionable 
lile, as love. “ A knight-errant,” says Don Quixote, 

without a mistress, is like a tree without leaves;” 
and a man of mode among us, who has not some 
Ian one to ugh for, might as well pretend to appear 
dressed without his periwig. We have lovcis in 
pi use innumerable. All oui prctendcis to rhyme 
are professed inamoratos ; and there is scarce a poet, 

' good or bad, to he heard of, who has not some leal 
or supposed Saecharissa to impiove his veiu. 

Jf love be any lefmement, conjugal love must he 
ccitaiuly so m a much higher dcgiee. There is no 
comparison between the luvolous affectations of at- 
ti acting the eyes of women with whom you arc only 
captivated by way of amusement, and of whom per¬ 
haps you know nothing more than their features, 
aud a regular and uniform emleavoin to make youi- 
sell’ valuable, both as a friend and lover, to one 
whom you have chosen to be the companion of your 
hie. The first is the spung of a thousand fopperies, 
silly artifices, falsehoods-, aud pel haps barbarities, 
or at best rises no higher than to a kind of dancing- 
| school breeding, to give the person a more sparkling 

air. The latter is the parent of substantial vntues 
and agreeable quahlies, and cultivates the mind 
while it improves the behaviour. The passion of 
love to a mistress, even wheie it is most sincere, re¬ 
sembles too much the flame of a fever : that to a 
Wife is like the vital heat. 

[ have often thought, if the letters written bv men 
of good-nature to their wives were to he compared 
j with those written by men of gallantly to their mis¬ 
tresses, the former, notwithstanding any inequality 
of style, would appear to have the advantage. 
Friendship, tenderness, and constancy, dressed in a 
simplicity of expression, recommend themselves by 
a more native elegance, than passionate raptures, 
extravagant encomiums, and slavish adoration. If 
we were admitted to search the cabinet of the bean- 

ti. ul Nareissa, among heaps of epistles from several 
admirers, which aie there preserved with equal care, 
how few should we find hut would make any one sick 
in the reading, except her who is flattened by them' 
But in how diffeient a style must the wise Bcnevo- 
lus, who converses with that good sense and good 
humour among all his filends, write to a wife who is 
the worthy object of his utmost affection ? Beue- 
volus, both in public and private, and all occasions 
of life, appears to have every good quality and de 
siruble ornament. Abroad, he is icveienccd ana 
esteemed; at home, beloved and happy. The satis¬ 
faction enjoys there settles into au habitual com 
placency, which shines in his countenance, enlivens 
his wit, and seasons his conversation. Even those 
of his acquaintance, who have never seen him in 
his retirement, are sharers in the happiness of it; 
and it very much owing to his bping the best and 
best beloved of husbands, that he is the most stead¬ 
fast of friends, and the most agiecahlc of companions. 


' 
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There is a sensibla^ileaxure in contemplating such 
beautiful instances of domestic life. The happiness 
of the coujugal state appears heightened to the 
highest degree it is capable ol when we see two per¬ 
sons of accomplished irnnds not only united in the 
same interests and affections, but in their taste of 
the same improvements, pleasures and diversions. 
Pliny, one of the finest gentlemen and politest wn- 


belween Loudon and Westminster. As I have great 
confidence in the capacity, resolution, and integrity, 
of the person deputed by me to give an account of 
enormities, I doubt not but I shall soon have before 
me all proper notices which are requisite for the 
amendment of manners in public, and the instruc¬ 
tion of each individual of the human species in what 
is due from him in respect to the whole body of 


ters of the age in which lie lived, has left us, in Ins mankind. The present paper shall consist only of 
letter to Hispullu, his wife’s aunt, one of the most the above-mentioned lettei, and the copy of a depu- 


agreeable family pieces of this kind I have ever met 
with. I shall end this discourse with a translation 
of it; and 1 believe the reader will be of my opi¬ 
nion, that conjugal love is drawn in it with a deli¬ 
cacy which makes it appear to be, as I have repre¬ 
sented it, an ornament as well as a virtue. 

“ PUNK TO H1SVI LI.A, 

“ As I remember that gieat affection which was 
between you and your excellent brother, and know 
you love his daughter as your own, so as not only to 
express the tenderness of the best of dunts, hut even 
to supply that of the best of fathers ; I am sine it 
will he a pleasure to you to hear that she proves 
worthy of her fathei, ivoi thy of you, and of your an 


tatmn which I have given to my trusty friend Mr. 
John Sly; wherein he is charged to notify to me all 
that is necessary for my animadversion upon the 
delinquents mentioned by my couospoudent, as well 
as all others deseiibed in the said deputation. 

“ TO THE SPfeCTtTOK-GENERAI, OF GUEAT-B8ITAIN. 

“ I giant it does look a little familiar, hut 1 must 
call you 

“ Dear Dlmu, 

“ Being got again to the further end of the Wi¬ 
dow’s coffee-house, I shall from hence give you some 
account of the behaviour of our hackney-coachmen 
; since my last. Those indefatigable gentlemen, with- 


her ancestors, ller ingenuity is adimiahle; her ‘ out the least design, 1 dare say, of self-interest or 
fiugality cxtraorduuiy. She loves me, the surest ! advantage to themselves, do still ply as volunteers 
pledge of her virtue ; and adds to this a wonderful 1 day and night for the good of then country. 1 will 
1 disposition to learning, which she has acquired from not tiouble you with enumerating many particular, 
j her affection to me. She reads my witlings, studies hut I must by no means omit to inform you of an 
them, and even gets them by heait. You wuuld infant about six loot* high, and between twerty and 
i stride to see the concern she is in when 1 have a thnty years of age, who was seen in the aims of a 
' cause to plead, and the joy she shows when it is J hackney-coachman, chiving by Will’s coffee-house 
over. She finds means to have the first news brought in Covent-Garden, between the hours of four and 
her of the success I meet with m court, how 1 am five in the afternoon of that very day wherein you 
heard, and what decree is made. It 1 incite any. published a memorial against them. This impudent 
thing in public, she caunut udrain fiom placing her- young cur, though he could not sit inf a coach-box 
self privately in some corner to hear, vvheie with without holding, yet would he veutuie his neck to 
the utmost delight, she feasts on my npplaa-.es. , bid defiante to\our spectatorial authonty, or to any 
Sometimes she sings my veises, and accompanies j thing that you ’ountciiauced. Who he was I know 


them with the lute, without any master except lo^p, 
the best of instruetois. From these instances, I 
take the most certain omens of our pcipetual and 
increasing happiness; since her affection is not 
founded oil my youth and person, which must gia- 
dually decay, hut she is in love with the immoital 
part of me, my glory and reputation. Nor indeed 
could less lie expected fiom one who had the happi¬ 
ness to receive her education from you, who in your 
house was accustomed to every thing that was vir¬ 
tuous and decent, and even began to love me by 
your recommendation. For, as you had always tlio 
greatest lespect for ray mother, you were pleased 
from my infancy to foim me, to commend me, and 
kindly to presage I should be one day what, my wife 
fancies I am. Accept, therefore, out united thanks: 
nnne, that you have bestowed her on me ; and heis, 
that you have given me to her, as a mutual grant o* 
joy and felicity.” 
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-Fortius utere tons—Ovjn, Wt f :i. 127. 


Keep a stilt rein — Abdison. 

I am very loath to come to ext remit leg with the 
young gentlemen mentioned in the following letter, 
and do not care to chastise them with my own hand, 
until I am forced by provocations too great to be 
suffered without the absolute destruction of my spcc- 
t,atonal dignity. The crimes of these offenders are 
plaied under the observation of one of my chief 
officer* who is posted just at the entrance of the pass 


not, hut I braid this lelation this morning from a 
gentleman who was an eye-witness of tins his im¬ 
pudence; and I was willing to take the fiist oppor¬ 
tunity to inform you of him, as holding it extiemely 
requisite that you should mp him in the hud. But I 
am myself most concerned for my lei low-templars, 
fellow-students, and fellow-labourers in the law, f 
mean such of them as are dignified and distinguished 
under the denomination uf hackney-coach meu. Such 
aspiring minds have these ambitious young meu, 
that they cannot enjoy themselves out| ot u coach¬ 
box. It is, however, an unspeakable comfoit to me 
that I can now tell you that some of them are gtov.n 
so bashful as to study only in the night-time or in 
the country. The other night I spied one of our 
young geutlcuien very diligent at his lucubrations in 
Fleet-street; aud, by the way, [ should be under 
some concern lest tins hard student should one time 
or other crack his brain with studying, hut that I am 
in hopes nature has taken care to foitity him in pro¬ 
portion to the great undertakings he was designed 
for. Another of my fellow-templars on Thursday 
last was getting up into his study at the bottom of 
Gray’s-inn-lane, in order, I suppose, to contemplate 
i* the fresh an. Now, Sir, my request is, that the 
great modesty of these two gentlemen may be rc- 
coided as a pattern to the rest, and if you would 
but give tbcm two or three touches with your own 
pen, though you might nut perhaps prevail with them 
to desist entirely from their meditations, yet I doubt 


* Feet, t Intciiitoi! it seems hr on [ See preceding note. 
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not but you would at least preserve them from being 
public spectacles of folly in our streets. I say, two 
or three touches with your own pen ; for l have 
ically observed, Mr. Spec., that those Spectators 
which are so prettily laced down the sides with little 
c’s, how instructive soever they may be, do not 
carry with them that authority as the others. I do 
again thereloie desire, that, for the sake of their 
dear necks, you would bestow oue penful of your 
own ink upon them. I know you are loath to ex¬ 
pose them ; and it is, I must confess, a thousand 
pities that any young gentleman, who is come of 
honest persons, should be brought to public shame. 
And indeed 1 should be glad to have them handled 
a little tenderly at the first; but if fair means will 
not prevail, there is then no other way to reclaim 
them but by makiug use of some wholesome seven¬ 
ties ; and I think it is better that a dozen or two of 
such good-for-nothing fellows should be made ex¬ 
amples of, than that the reputation ol some hundreds 
of as hopeful young gentlemen as myself bhould 
suffer tlnough their folly. It is not, however, for 
me to direct you what to do; but, m short, if our 
coachmen will drive on this tiade, the very first of 
them that I do find meditating in the street, 1 shall 
make bold to ‘ take the number of Ins chambeis,'* 
together with a note of his name, and dispatch them 
to you, that you may chastise him at your own 
discretion 


shall have addition of honour ftr ricncs, and report 
whether they prescive the countenance they had 
before such addition. As to persons on foot, you are 
to bp attentive whether they are pleased with their 
condition, and arc dressed suitable to it; but espe¬ 
cially to distinguish such as appear discieet, by a 
low-heel shoe, with the decent ornament of a lea¬ 
ther garter;* to write down the names of such 
country gentlemen as, upon the approach of peace, 
have left the liuntmg for the military cock of tho 
hat; of all who strut, make a noise, and swear at 
the dnvcrs ot coaches to make haste, when they see 
it is impossible they should pass; of all young gen¬ 
tlemen in coach boxes, who labour at a perfection 
in what they arc sure to be excelled by the meanest 
of the people. You are to do all that in you lies that 
coaches and passengers give way according to the 
course of business, all the morning in term-time to¬ 
wards Westminster, the rest of the year towards the 
Exchange Upon these directions, together with 
other secret articles herein enclosed, you are to 
govern yourself, and give advertisement thereof to 
me, at all convenient and spec tutorial hours, when 
men of business are to be seen. Hereof you are not 
to fail. Given under my seal of office. 

T. The Spectator. 
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“ I am, dear Spec., for ever yours, 

“ Most a GHE.KM II 1 G, 

*• Esq. it you please. 

“ 1*. S. Tom Hainmercluth, one of our coachmen, 
is now pleading at the bar at the other end ot the 
room, but has a little too much vehemence, and 
throws out Ins aims too much to take his audience 
with a good grace." 

To vii/ lovnty and u'ldl-bclm eil John Sly, habculashei 
of hats, and tubacfount, between the t itles of Lon- 
linn and Westminster. 

Winn chs frequent disorders, affronts, indignities, 
omissions, and licspasses, lor which there are no 
lemcdies by any (dim of law, but winch apparently 
distmbuud disquiet the minds of men, happen neai 
the place of your residence; and that you ure, as 
Well by your commodious situation, as tho good 
parts with which you are endowed, properly quali¬ 
fied for the obseivatiun of the said offences ; L do 
hereby authorize and depute you, tiom the hours of 
lime m the morning until four in the afternoon, to 
keep a strict eye upon all persons and things that 
arc conveyed m coaches, carried in taits, or walk 
on foot fiom the city of London to the cityul'Wcst- 
unnstei, oi from the city of Westminster to the city 
of London, within the said hours. You are there- 
f'oiu not to depait from your observatory at the end 
of Devereux-court during the said space of each day, 
but to observe the behaviour of all persons who are 
suddenly transported from stamping on pebbles to 
sit at ease in chariots, what notice they take ot 
tlitor foot acquaintance, and send me the speediest 
advice, when they are guilty of overlooking, turning 
from, or appea.mg grave and distant to, their old 
friends. When man and wife arc m the same coach, 
you are to see whether they appear pleased or tired 
with each other, and whether they carry the due 
mean in ihe eye ot the world, between fondness and 
coldness. You are carefully to behold all such as 


* An allusion to the usual ami prudent precaution of taking 
the number of a hackney couch before entrance 


Facile invernes ct pojorem, ct pejus inontam, 

Mcliorein aequo tu rcqierjes, neque sol volet. 

i’l autos in Stichor. 

You will easily find a worse woman , u better the sun nevei 
shone upon 

l am so tender of my womeu-readers, that I 
•cannot deter the publication of any thing which 
concerns their happiness or quiet. The repose of a 
mainod woman is consulted in the lirst ol the fol¬ 
lowing letleis, and the Iclicity of a maiden lady m 
Ihe second. I call it. a felicity to have the addresses 
o^an agreeable man; and 1 think 1 have not any 
where seen a prettiei application of a poetical story 
than that of his, in makiug the tale of Ccphalus and 
Plot ns the history putuie of a fan m so gallant a 
manner as ho addresses it. But see the letters:— 

'Mil. SPECTATOR, 

" It is now almost three months since I was in 
town about some business; and the hmry of it being 
over, I took coaih one afternoon, and diove to see a 
relation, who mairicd about six yeais ago a wcallhy 
citizen, I found her at home, but her husband gone 
to the Exchange, anil expected back within an hour 
at the furthest. Alter the usual salutations of kind- 
' ness, and a bundled questions about filends m tho 
country, we sat down to piquet, played two or tlnee 
games, and drank tea. I should have told you that 
^.his was my second time of seeing her since her 
marriage; but befoie, she lived at the same town 
where I went to school; so that tho plea of a rela¬ 
tion, added to the innocence of my youth, prevailed 
upon her good humour to indulge me in a freedom 
of conversation, as often, and oftener, than the stuet 
discipline of the school wmuld allow of. You may 
easily imagine, after such an acquaintance, we 
might be Exceeding merry without any offence; ng 


• It has been said that there is an allusion here to a very 
worthy gentleman of fortune, bred to the law, who hod cham¬ 
bers in l.incoln's-um His name was Hicliard Warner, the 
younger son of u banket, who, though he always wore leather 
garters, infcio other instance affected singularity. For a more 
particular account of him, see Anecdotes ol W Bowyer, -lie, 
p 409. 
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in calling to mind how many inventions I have been 
put to in deluding the master, how many hands 
forged for excuses, how many times been sick m 
perfect, health; for I was then never sick but at 
school, and only then becajise out of her company. 
We had wiled away three hours after this manner, 
wnen 1 found it past five; and, not expecting her 
husband would return until late, rose up, and told 
her 1 should go early next morning for the country. 
Slip, kindly answered she was afraid it would he 
long before she saw me again; so, I took my leave, 
and parted. Now, Sir, 1 had not been got home a 
fortnight, when I received a letter from a neighbour 
ol theirs, that ever since that fatal afternoon the 
lady had been most inhumanly treated, and the 
husband publicly stormed that he was made a 
member of too numcious a society. He had, it 
seems, listened most of the time my cousin and I 
were together. As jealous ears always bear double, 
so he heard enough to make him mad; and as jea¬ 
lous eyes always see through magnifying glasses, so 
he was certain it could not he I whom he had seen, 
a heaidicss stripling, hut fancied he saw a gay gen¬ 
tleman of the Temple, ten years older than myself; 

[ and for that leason, [ presume, dmst not come in, 

) nor take any notice when I went out. He is per¬ 
petually asking lus wite it' she does not think the 
time long (as sno said she should) until she see her 
Cousin again. Pray, Sir, what can be done in this 
ease?. I have writ to him to assure him I was at 
his house all that afternoon expecting to see him. 

| His an.swei is, it is only V tuck of hers, and that lie 
I neuhei can nor will believe me. The parting kis,H 
j I find mightily nettles him, and confirms him in 
all lus criois. lien Jonson, as I remember, makes 
a foreignei, in one of his comedies, ‘admire the. 
■ desperate valour ot the bold English, who let out 
1 their wives to ali encounters.’ The general t ustom 
j of salutation should excuse the favour done me, or 
! you should lay down rules when such distinctions 
are to be given or omitted You cannot imugijp, 
i Sn, how Doubled I am fm this unhappy lady’s lius- 
j foitune, and beg you would insert tins letter, that 
I the husband may rcllect upon tins accident coolly. 

| It is no small matter, the ease of a vutuous woman 
for her whole life. I know she will conform to any 
regularities (though mine strict than the common 
rules of our counts y require) to which his particular 
j temper shall incline him to oblige her. This acci¬ 
dent puts me in mind how generously Pisistratus, 
the Athenian tyrant, behaved himself on n like o< ca- 
sion, when he was instigated by his wife to put to 
death a young gentleman, because, being passion¬ 
ately fondofihis daughter, he had kissed her in pub¬ 
lic, as lie met her m the street. ‘ What,’ said he, 

‘ shall we do to those who are our enemies, if we do 
thus to those who are our friends ?’ I will not 
trouble you much longer, but am exceedingly con* 
ceiued lest this accident may cause a virtuous lady 
to lead a miserable life with a husband who has no 
grounds for his jealousy hut what I have faithfully 
related, and ought to he reckoned none. It is to he 
feared, too, if at last he secs his mistake, yet people 
will be as slow and unwilling in disbelieving scan¬ 
dal, as they are quick and forward in believing it. I 
shall endeavour to enliven this plain honest letter 
with Ovid’s relation about, Cybele’s image. The 
ship wherein it was aboard was stranded at the 
mouth of the Tiber, and the men were unable to 
move it, until Claudia, a virgin, but suspected of 
uuchastity, by a slight pull hauled it in. The story 
is told in the fourth book of the Fasti. 


‘ Parent or Gods,' begun tho weeping fair, 

1 Reward or punish, hut oh ! bear my prayer 
If lcwdncss e'er defil'd my virgtn bloom, 

From heaven wub justice I receive my doom*. 

But if my honour yet has known no slain, 

Thou,goddess, thou my innocence maintain : 

Thou, whom the nicest rules of goodness sway'd, 

Vouchsafe lo follow an unhlemish d maid ' 

She spoke, ami touch'd tho chord with glad surprise, 

(l lie truth was witness d by ten thousand eyes) 

The pitying goddess easily comply d. 

Follow d in tuuinph. and adorn d her guide, 

While Claudia, blushing sliU for past disgrace, 

March d silent on, with a slow solemn pace: 

Nor vet from some was ali distrust remov'd, 

Though heaven such virtue by such wonders prov'd. 

“ I am, Sir, )our very humble Servant, 

“ I'hu.agnotks.” 

“ Mr. Spectator, 

“ You will oblige a languishing lover if you will 
please to print the enclosed verses in your next 
paper. If you remember the Metamorphoses, you ! 
know Proms, the fund wife of Cepliulus is said to 
have made her husband, who delighted in the sports 
of the wood, a picsent of an unerring javelin. In 
process of time he was so much in the forest, that 
ins lady suspected he was puisuing some nymph, 
under tho pretence of following a chace more inno¬ 
cent. Uuaer this suspicion, she hid herself among 
the trees, to observe his motions. While she lay 
concealed, her husband, tired with the labour of 
hunting, came witlun her hearing. Ashe was faint¬ 
ing with heat, he u led out, ‘Aura cent 1 ’ ‘Oh! 
rhurmiiig air, approach •’ 

“ The unfortunate wife, taking the word air to he 
the mime of a woman, begun to move among the 
hushes; and tho husband, believing it a deer, threw 
lus javelin and killed her. This history painted on 
a fan, which I presented to a lady, gave occasion to 
my growing poetical. 

‘ Come, gentle air ’ I he /lv'luin -hepherd said, 

While Trains panted m the secret shade. 

' Come, gentle air,' the fairer 1 he in ones. 

While at her feet her swam expiring lies 
l.o 1 (he glad gales o'er all her heaui.es siray, 

Brealhe on Inn lips, and m her hosom play 
in Delia s hand this toy is fatal found. 

Nor did that fahled dail mote surely wound 
Both gilts destructor to the givers prove, 

Alike both lover- fall hy those they love. 

Yet guiltless too, this bright th stroyer lives, 

At random wounds, nor knows the wounds she fives, 

She views the story with attentive eyes, 

And pilies Tioens, while het level dies” 
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Dum potuit, solita geimlurn virtute repreRsit 

Ovid, Met ix. 165. 

With wonted fortitude ^he bore the Mnarr, 

And not a groan confess’d her burning heart—G ay. 

“ Mr. Spectator, 

“ I who now write to you am a woman loaded 
with injuries; and the aggravation of my misfor¬ 
tune is, that they are such which are overlooked by 
the generality of mankind ; and, though the most 
afflicting imaginable, not regarded as such in the 
general sense of the world. I have hid my vexation 
fuim all mankind; but having now taken pen, ink, 
and papei, am resolved to unbosom myself to you, 
and lay before you what grieves me and all the sox. 
You have very often mentioued particular hardships 
done to this or that lady; but methinks you have 
not, iu any one speculation, directly pointed at the 
partial fioedom men take, the unreasonable conftne- 
ment women are obliged to, in the only circumstance 
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in which we are necessarily to have a commerce 
with them, that of love. The case of celibacy is the 
great evil of our nation ; and the indulgence of the 
vicious conduct of men in thut state, with the ridi- 
rule to which women are exposed, though never so 
virtuous, if long unmarried, is the root of the greatest 
in egulanties ot this nation. To show you, Sir, that 
Though you never have given us the catalogue of a 
lady’s library, as you promised) we lead good books 
of our own choosing, I shall insert ou this occasion 
a paragraph or two out of Kchard’s Roman History, 
lu the 41th page of the second volume, the author 
observes that Augustus, upon his return to Itomc at 
the end of a war, received complaints that too great 
a number of the young men of quality were unmar¬ 
ried. Tho emperor thereupon assembled the whole 
equestrian order; and having scpaialcd the manual 
from the single, did particular honours to the former; 
but he told the latter, that is to say, Mr. Spectator, 
he told the bachelors, that their lives and actions 
had beou so peculiar, that he knew not by what name 
to call them ; not by that of men, fol they performed 
nothing that was manly ; not by that of citizens, for 
the city might peiisli notwithstanding their care; 
nor by that of Romans, for they designed to extir¬ 
pate the Roman name. Then, proceeding to show 
ins tender care and hearty affection for bis people, 
he further told them, that their course of life was of 
such pernicious consequence to the glory and gran¬ 
deur of the Roman nation, that he could not choose 
but tell them, that all othei crimes put together 
could not equalise theirs, for they weie guilty of 
murder in not Suffering those to be born which 
should proceed from them ; of impiety, in causing 
the names and honours of their ancestors to ceare ; 
and of sacrilege, in destroying their kind which pro¬ 
ceed from the immortal gods, and human nature, 
the principal thing consecrated to them: theretoie, 
m this re«peit, they dissolved the government in 
disobeying its laws; betiayed theircountry by making 
it barren and waste ; nay, and demolished their city, 
in dcpnvmg it of inhabitants. And he was sensible 
that all this pioceeded not from any kind of virtue 
or abstinence, but fiom a looseness and wantonness 
which ought never to be encouraged in any civil go¬ 
vernment. There are no particulars dwelt upon that 
let us into tho conduct of these young worthies, 
whom this great emperor treated with so much jus¬ 
tice and indignation; but any one who obseives 
what passes in this town may very well fiame to 
himself a notion of their riots and debaucheries all 
night, and their apparent preparations fur them all 
day. It is not to he doubted but these Romans 
never passed any of their time innocently but when 
they were asleep, and never slept but when they 
were weary and heavy with excesses, and slept only 
to prepare themselves for the repetition of them. If 
von did your duly as a Spectator, you would care- 
luliy examine into the number of births, marriages, 
awl burials; and when you have deducted out of 
your deaths all such as went out of the wurld without 
marrying, them east up tho number of both sexes 
born Within such a term of years last past; you 
might, from the single people departed, make some 
useful inferences or guesses how many there are left 
unmarried, and raise some useful scheme for the 
amendment of the age in tnat particular. I have 
. not patience to proceed gravely on this abominable 
hhertmism; for I cannot hut reflect, as I am wri- 
1 ting to you, upon a certain lascivious manner which 
all urn- young gentlemen use in public, and examine 
our eyes with a pctulancy in their own which is a 


downright afftont to modesty. A disdainful look on 
such an occasion is returned with a countenance re¬ 
buked hut by avcitiug their eyes from the woman of 
honour and decency, to some flippant creature who 
will, as the phrase is, bo kinder. I must set down 
tilings as they come into my head, without standing 
i upon ordei Ten thousand to one hut the gay gentle- 
I man who stared, at the same time is a housekeeper; 
for you must know they have got into a Jiumour of 
late of being very regular in their sins ; and a young 
fellow shall keep Ins four maids and three footmen 
with the greatest gravity imaginable. There are no 
less than six of these venerable housekeepers of my 
acquam lance. . This humour among young men of 
condition is imitated by all the wuild below them, j 
and a general dissolution* of manners arises lioin j 
this one source of libertinism, without sliunio or ie- j 
prehension in the male youth. It is fiom this one | 
fountain that so many beautiful helpless young wo¬ 
men are sacrificed and given up to lewduess, shame, i 
pove i ty and disease. It is to this also that so many [ 
excellent young women, who might be patterns of j 
conjugal affection, and parents of a woithy taie, i 
pine under unhappy passions for surh as have not j 
attention enough to observe, or vntuc enough to J 
prefer, them to their common wenches. Now, Mr. | 
Spectator, 1 must he free to own to you, that I my- | 
self suffer a tasteless insipid being, trom a console- j 
ration I have for a man who would not, as he has 
said in my hearing, lesign his libel ty, as he calls it, | 
for all the beauty and wealth the whole sex is pus- j 
sessed of. Such calamities as these would not hap- j 
pen, if it could possibly he brought about, that by 
j fining bachelors as Rapists convict, or the like, they 
were distinguished to their disadvantage from the ' 
crest of the wuild, who fall in with tho uie.isuies of 
| r.vil society. Lest you should think I speak this as ’ 
being, according to the senseless rude phrase, a nia- i 
lieious old maul, I shall acquaint vou I am a woman ; 
of condition, not now three-and-twenty, and have 1 
hfe proposals from at least (en different men, and | 
the greater number of them have upon the upshot 
| refused me. Something or other is always amiss 
when the lover takes to some new wench. A set- 
\ tlemcnt is easily excepted against, and theie is very 
little leoourse to avoid the vicious part of our youth, 
but thunviug one’s sell away upon some lifeless 
blockhead, who, though he is without vice, is also 
without virtue. Now-a-days vve must he contented 
if wc can get creatines wlm h are nut bad ; good are 
| not to he expected. Mr. Spectator, I sat near you 
the other day, and think I did not displease yom j 
spectatorial eye-sight; which I shalj,bc a better 1 
I judge of when 1 see whether you take notice of 
these ceffs your own way, oi pnnt this memonal 
dictated fiom the disdainful heavy heart of, 

“ Sir, your most obedient humble Servant, 

“ Rachel Wellahav." 

T. ! 

| 

No. 529.] THURSDAY, NOVEMBER fi, 1712. J 

Singula quuiquc locum teneam sorlita Oocenter 

Hob Ars l J oel. 92 I 

Let every thing have its due place—K oscomuon 

Ul’ON the bearing of several late disputes con- 
cernmg rank and precedence, I eould not forbear 
amusing myself with some observations which I have ! 
made upon the learned world, as to this great par¬ 
ticular. *By the learned world I berameanat lai ge 

* Dt^olulftnrsn. i 
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a 1 those who are any way concerned in works of U- to the learned worm, and who regulate themselves 
tcraturc, whether in the writing, printing, or repeat-, upon all occasions by soveral Jaws peculiar to their 
ing part. To begin with the wi iters. I have oh-, body; l mean the players or actors of both sexes, 
seived that the author of a folio, in all companies Among theso it is a standing and uncontroverted 
and conversations, sets himself above the author of j principle, that a tragedian alnaj 3 takes place of a 
nij.iarto; the author of a quarto above the author of comedian; and it is very well known the merry 
au octavo; and soon, by a gradual descent and ; drolls who make us laugh are always placed at the 
subordination, to an author in twenty-fours. This lower end of the table, and in every entertainmont 
distinction is so well observed, that m an assembly give way to the dignity of the buskin. It is a stage 
of the learned, I have seen a folio writer place him- maxim, “ Once u king, and always a king ” For 
self in an elbow-chair, when the author ol a duodc- this reason it would be thought very absurd in Mr. 
ntno has, out of a just deference to his superior qua- : Bullock, notwithstanding the height and graccful- 
1 1 1v, seated himself upon a squab. lu a word, | ness of his person, to sit at the right hand of a hero, 


authors are usually ranged in company after the 
same manner us their works are upon a shelf. 

The most minute pocket author hath beneath him 
the writer, of all pamphlets, or woiks that aie only 


stitched. As for the pamphleteer, he takes place ot i and maids of honour upon the stage, keep their dis- 
inine hut the authors of single sheets, and ot that ! tance also behind the scenes. 

fraternity who publish their labours on certain days, j I shall only add that, by a pauly of reason, all 
oi on every day of the. week. I do not mid that the I wrilois of tragedy look upon it us their due to be 
pi ecedency among the individuals in this latter class j seated, seived, or saluted, before coituc writers; 
of waiters i' yet settled. j those who deal in tragi-coinedy usually taking their 

For liiv own p.u (, 1 have had so strict a regard to , scats between the authors of either side. There has 
the ceremonial winch picvails in the learned world, been a long dispute for precedency .between the 
th it I never piesumcd to take place ot a pam- tragic autl heroic poets. Aristotle would have the 
phleteer, until my daily papeis wcie gathered into 1 latter yield the put to the former ; but Mr. Drydcn, 
those two first volumes which havealieady appeared. I and many others, would never submit to tins deci- 
A.ter which, I naturally jumped over the heads not sum. Burlesque wnteis pay the same deference tj 
only ot all pamphlcteeis, but. of every octavo writer | the heroic, as comic writer: to their serious brothers 


in (treat Biitam that had written but one book. I 
uni also laiormnl by my book-clln, that six octavos 
have at all times been looked upon as an equivalent 
to a folio ; which I take notice of the rather, because 
I would not have the learned world surprised if, 
alter the publication of half a dozen volumes, I tako,| 
my place accmdmgly. When my scattered forces 
aie thus rallied, and reduced into regular bodies, I 
Halter myself that 1 shall make no despicable figure 
at the head of them. 

Whether these mles, which have been received 
tune out of mind in the commonwealth of letters, 
wetc not originally established with au eye to our 
paper manufacture, I shall leave to the discussion of 
utiieis ; and shall only remaik further m this place, 
that all printers and booksellers take the wall of one 
another .molding to the above-mentioned merits of 
the authors to whom they respectively belong, 

1 come now to that point of precedency which is 
settled among the three learned professions by the 
wisdom ot our laws. I need not here take notice of 
the rank whu h is allotted to every doctor m each of 
these professions, who are all of (hern, though not 
so high as flights, yet a degree above ’squires . 
this last order of men, being the illiterate body of 
the nation, are consequently thrown together into 
a class below the three learned professions.* I 


in the diama. 

By this shint table of laws order is kept up, and 
distinction preserved, m the whole republic of let¬ 
ters —O. 


No. 530.] FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 7,1712. 

Sic visum Veiicn, cui placet linparej 
Foim.ui ahpic amnios suit juga ahcuca 

Sieve mitiere cum juco—lion 1 Od xxxjli 10 
Tims Venus sports, the rich, the base, 

Unlike in fortune amt in face, 

To (lis.igieointf love provokes. 

When (molly jocose. 

She ties (lie fatal noose. 

And Innds unequ.ils to the brazen yokes —Creech 

It is very usual for those who have been severe 
upon marriage, in some patt or other of their lives, 
to enter into the i'ratci mty which they hare ridi¬ 
culed, and to .see their railleiy return upon their own 
heads. I scarce ever knew a woman-hatei that did 
not, sooner or later, pay for it. Marriage, which is 
a blessing to another rnau, falls upon such a one as 
a judgment. Mr. Congreve's Old Bachelor is set 
forth to us with much wit and humour, as an ex¬ 
ample of this kind. In short, those who have most 
distinguished theinselveb by- railing at the sex in 


general, very often make an honourable amends, by 
mention this for the sake of several rural ’squues# j choosing one of the most worthless persons of it for 
whose reading does not rise so high as to The pre- I a companion and yokefellow Hymen takes his re¬ 
sent State of England, and who are often apt to j vengt in kind on those who turn Ins mysteries into 
Usurp that precedency winch by the laws of their j ridicule. 

country is not due to them. Their want of learn- l My friend Will Honeycomb, who was so unmer- 
mg, which has planted them in this station, may in ! cifully witty upon the women, in a couple of letters 
some measure extenuate their misdemeanour ; and j which I lately communicated to the ptiblic, has given 
our professors ought to pardon them when they tfee ladies ample satisfaction by marry ing a farmer’s 
offend in tins particu'ar, considering thdl they are j daughter; a piece of news which came to our club 
in a state of ignorance, or, as we usually say, do not j by the last post. The templar is very positive that 
know their right haud from their left. he has married a dairy-maid : but Will, in his letter 

Thero is another tribe of persons who are retainers | to me on this occasion, sets the host face upon the 

matter that he can, and gives a more tolerable ac- 


’ lu some Universities, that of Dublin in particular, they 
have doctors of music, who lake rank afler the doctors of the 
three learned professions, and above esquires. 


count of his spouse. I must confess I suspected 
something more than ordinary, when upon opening 


though he were but five toot high. The same dis¬ 
tinction is observed among the ladies of the theatre. 
Queens and heroines preserve then rank in private 
conversation, while those who aie waiting women 
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the letter I found that Will was fallen off from his 
former gaiety, having changed “ Dear Spec.,” which 
was his usual salute at the beginning of the letter, 
iuto “ My worthy Friend," and subscribed himself 
at the latter end of it at full length William Honey¬ 
comb. In short, the gay, the loud, the vain Will 
Honeycomb, who had made love to every great for¬ 
tune that has appeared in town for about thirty years 
together, and boasted of favours from ladies whom 
he had never seen, is at length wedded to a plain 
country girl. 

His letter gives us the picture of a converted rake. 
The sober character of the husband is dashed with 
the man of the town, and enlivened with those little 
cant phrases, which have made my friend Will uiteu 
thought very pretty company. But let us hoar what j 
he says for himself: 


tmn, as a prudent head of a fumily, a good husband, 
a tarclul lather (when it shall so tiappi n), and as 
“ You: most sincere Friend, 

and humble Servant, 

O. “ William Honeycomb.” 


“ Mr worthy Friend, 

“ I question not but you, and the rest of my ac¬ 
quaintance, wonder that I, who have lived in the 
smoke and gallantries of the town for thirty years 
together, should all on a sudden grow fond of a 
country life. Had not my dog ot a stewaid ran 
away as he did without making up Ins accounts, I 
had still been immersed in sin and sea-coal. But 
since my late foiced visit to my oslate, I am so 
pleased with it, that I am resolved to live and die 
upon it. I am cveiy day abroad among my acres, 
and can scarce forbear filling liiy letter with bree/cs, 
shades, flowers, meadows, and polling streams. The 
simplicity of mantlets, which I have heard you so 
often spe.ik of, and which appears here in peifac¬ 
tion, cliumis me wonderfully. As an instance of it 
1 must acquaint you, and by your means the whole 
club, that I have lately married one of mv leuant’s 
daughters. She is born of honest parents ; and 
though she has no poitmn, she has a great deal of 
virtue. The natural sweetness and innocence ol her 
behaviour, the freshness of her complexion, the un¬ 
affected turu of her shnpe and persun, shot me 


No. 531.] SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 8, 1712. 

Qui marc et terras, varuxque mumlum 
Teinper.il lions, 

Unite ml majusReneralur ipso, 

Nee viget quicquam mimic, aut secundum 

Hob. 1 Oil ah 15 

Who guides below, and rules above. 

Tin 1 great Disposer, and (bo mighty King . 

Thau he none greulei, hku him none 
Th.il can bo, is, or was; 

Supiemc he singly lills Hie throne—C rfei u. 

Simonides being naked by Dionysius the tyrant 
what God was, desired a day’s time to considei ol it 
bcfoie he made bis reply. When the day was ex¬ 
po ed be desired two days; and afteiward, instead 
of icturning his answer, demanded still double the 
time to consider of it. This gie.it poet and philo¬ 
sopher, the more he contemplated the natuie of the 
Deity, found that he waded but the more out of his 
depth; and that he lost himself in the thought, in¬ 
stead of finding an end to it. 

If we consider the idea which wee men, by the 
light of reason, hai e framed ot the Divine Being, 
it amounts to this; that he has in him all the per¬ 
fection of a spmlual nature. And, since we have 
no notion of any kind of spiritual pel lection hut 
what we disc ovei in our own souls, we join infini¬ 
tude to caeli kind of these perlections, and what>s 
a faculty m a human soul becomes an attribute ; n 
God. We exist m place and time; the Divine 
‘Being fills the immensity ol spate with his presence, 
and inhabits eternity. We are possessed of a little 
power and a little knowledge. The Divine Being is 
almighty and omniscient. In short, by adding in¬ 
finity to any kind of perfection we enjoy, and by 


through and through every time that I saw her, and joining all these different kinds of peiteclmu in one 
did more execution upon me in grogium than the being, we fuiin our idea ot the great Sovereign of 
greatest beauty in town or court had ever done in , natuie. 

brocade. In short, she is such a one as promises | Though cvciy one who thinks must have made 
me a good heir to my estate, anil if by her means | this obseivntion, I shall produce Mr. Locke’s au- 
I cannot leave to my childien what are falsely railed thority to the same purpose, out of his Essay on 


the gifts of birth, high titles, and alliances, 1 hope 
to convey to them the more real and valuable gifts 
of birth—stiong bodies and healthy constitutions 
As for your fine women, I need not tell thee that I 
know them. I have had niy share in their giaees ; 
but no more of that. It shall be mv business hcie- 


IIliman Understanding. “ If we examine the idea 
we have ol the incomprehensible Supreme Being, 
we shall find that we come by it the same way ; and 
that the complex ideas we have both of God and 
separate spoils, are made up of the simple ideas we 
receive from inflection; v. y. having, fiom what we 


after to live the life of an honest man, anti to act as 1 experience in Ourselves, got the ideas of existence 
becomes the master of a family. I question not hut 1 and dmation, of knowledge and power, of pleasuie, 
I shall draw upon me the raillery of the town, and and happiness, and of sevei al other qualities and 
be treated to the tune of, ‘ The Marriage-hater poweis, which it is better to have than to be with- 
Matched but I am prepared for it. 1 have been out; when wo would frame an idea the most suila- 
as witty upon others m my time. To tell thee tiuly, lile we can to the Supreme Being, we enlarge every 
I saw such a tribe of fashionable young fluttenng one ot these with our own idea of infinity; and so 
coxcombs shot up, tha* I did not think my post of putting them together make our complex idea of 
an Iwvime de rutile any longer tenable. 1 felt a'; God.” 

certain stiffness in my limbs, which entirely de- It is not impossible that there may be many kinds 
stroyed the jantiness of air I was once master of. of spiritual perfection, besides those which aie 
Besides, for I may now confess my ago to thee, 1 lodgptl in a human soul; but it is impossible that 
have been eight-and-forty above these twelve years, we should have ideas of any kinds of perfection, ex- 
Since my retirement into the country will make a copt those of which we have 6ome small rays and 
vacancy in the club, 1 could wish you would (ill up short imperfect strokes in ourselves. It would 
my place with my friend Tom Dappcrwit. He has therefore be a very high presumption lo determine 
an infinite deal of fire, and knows the town. For whether the Supreme Being has not many more 
my own part, as I have said before, l shall emlea- attributtr than those which enter into our eoneep- 
your to Eve hereafter suitable to a man in my sta- t turns of him. Tins is certaiu, that if theie be any 
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! kind of spiritual perfection which is noi marked out man, 111 who was an honour to his country, and a more 
in the human soul, it belongs in its fulness to the diligent as well as successful inquirer into the work* 
J divine nature of nature than any other our nation has ever produced. 

Several eminent philosophers have imagined that “ He had the profoundest veneration for the great 
the soul, in her separate state, may have new farul- God of heaven and earth that I have ever observed 
ties springing up in her, which she is not capable of in any person. The very name of God was never 
exerting during her peseut union with the body; mentioned by him without a pause and a visible stop 
and whether these faculties may uot correspond with in his discourse ; in which one, that knew him most 
Other attributes in the divine nature, and open tous particularly above twenty years, has told me that 
hereafter new matter of wonder and adoration, we lie was So exact, that he does not remember to have 
are altogether ignorant. This, as l have said bo- observed him once to fail in it." 
fore, we ought to acquiesce m, that the Sovereign , Every one knows the veneration which was paid 
Being, the great Author of Nature, has in him all j by the Jews to a name so great, wonderful, and 
possible perfections, as well in kind us in degree : to holy. They would not let it entn even into their 
speak according to our methods of conceiving, I religious discourses. What can we then think of 
shall only add under this head, that when we have those who make use of so temeudons a name in the 
raised our notion of this infinite Being as high as it ordinary expressions of their anger, mirth, and 
is possible for the mind of man to go, it will fall in- most impertinent passions ? of those who admit it 
finitely shnit of what he really is. “ There is no mto the most familiar questions and assertions, lu- 
cnd of his greatness.” The most exalted creature dicrons phrases, and works of humour? not to 
lie has made is only capable of adoring it; none mention those who violate it by solemn perjuries! 
but himself can comprehend it. It would be an affront to reasou to endeavour to set 

The advice of the son of Sirach is very just and forth the huiror and profanoness of such a practice, 
sublime in this light. “ By his word all things consist. The vci y mention of it exposes it sufficiently to 

We may speak much, ntid yet come short' wherefore those in whom the light of nature, not to say reh- 

m sum he is all. IIow shall we he able to mag- gum, is not utterly extinguished.—0. 

lUt'y him ? for lie is great above all his works. The -- 

Lord is terrible and very great; and maivelbms is No. 532.1 MONDAY, NOVEMBER 10, 1712. 

his powei. Will'll you glorify the Lord exalt hm. _Fungor van cot,,, acuta,>. 

as much as you fall for oven yet will he far ex- Hoddero quw lerruni valet evsors ipsn socfmdi 

teed. And when you exalt him, put forth all your Hon Ar» l'uet. vo,. 301. 

strength, and be not weary; foi you can never go I play Hie nlirMc.no, useless, ami until 

far enough. Who hath seen linn, that he might tell To »‘Wr, ! slmr, ™ other's wit—Cnaxcn 

ns? and who can magnify hnu as he is ? There arc It is a very honest action to be studious to pro- 


! Lord is ternble and very great; and maivelbms is No. 532.1 MONDAY, NOVEMBER 10, 1712. 

j his powei. When you glorify the Lord exalt him _Fungor inn coin, arutum 

! as much as you fall for even yet Will he tar ex- Hoddero (jurs lerrum valet «• \sors ipsn socanrli 

j teed. And when you exalt bim, put forth all your Hon An l'uet. vo,. 301. 

strength, and be not weary; foi you can never go I play Hie ivlirtsteno, useless, ami unfit 

! far enough. Who hath seen him, that he might tell To cut inysuir, f sliar, on uthcr's wit—Cnaxcn 

us? and who can magnify linn as he is ? There are It is a very honest action to be studious to pro- 
yet bid greater things than these be, for we have diue other men’s merit, and I make no scruple of 
seen but a few of ins works.” . saying, I have ns much of this temper as any man . 

I have here only considered the Supreme Being m the world. It would mit be a thing to be bragged i 
by the light of reason and philosophy If we would 0 f t Lut that it is what any man may bo master of, j 
j see him in all the wonders of his mercy, we must ^ who will take pains enough for it. Much ohserva- j 
J have recourse to revelation, vvhn.li represents him to j ( lrm of the uuworthiness in being pained at the ex- j 
I us not only as infinitely great and glorious, but as cellonco of another, will bring you to a scorn of I 
infinitely good and just in his dispensations towards yourself for that unwillingness; and when you have ■ 
man But as this is a theory which falls under every got, so far, you will find it a gieater pleasure than j 
one’s consideration, though indeed it can never be you ever before knew to be zealous in promoting 
sufficiently considered, I shall hcie only take notice {| le f llme alu l welfare of the praiseworthy. I do not j 
of that habitual worship and veneiation whuliwe speak this as pretending to be a mortified self-deny. | 
ought to pay to this Almighty Being. We should U1 g man, but as one who has turned his ambition j 
often refresh our minds with the thought of him, and mto a right channel. I claim to myself the merit of 
annihilate ourselves before him, in the contcmpla- having extorted excellent productions from a person 
tion of our own worthlessness, and of his transcen- 0 f the greatest abilities, who would not have let them 
dant excellency and perfection. This would imprint appeared by any other means ;t to have animated a 
in our minds such a constant and uninterrupted awe f,, w young gentlemen into worthy pursuits, who will 
and veneration as that which 1 am here recommend- he a glory to our age; and at all times, and by all 
ing, and which is in reality a kind of incessant possible means m my power, undermined the inte- | 
prayer, and reasonable humiliation of the soul before lc ^t 0 f ignorance, vice, and folly, and attempted to | 
him who made it. substitute in their stead learning, piety, and good j 

This would effectually kill in us all the little seeds sense. It is from this honest heart that I find roy- 
of pride, vanity, and self-conceit, which are apt tq self honoured as a gentleman-usher to the arts and 
shoot up in the minds of such whose thoughts turn sciences. Mr. Tiekell and Mr. Pope have, it seem*, 
more on those comparative advantages which they ,d oa 0 f mc 'fho former has writ uqc an excel- 
enjoy over some of their fellow-creatures, than on | en t paper of verses, in praise, forsooth, of myself; 
that infinite distance which is placed between them and the other enclosed for cy perusal an admirable 
and the supreme model of all perfection. It would poem.J which I hope will shortly see the light. In 
likewise quicken our desires and endeavours of jhe mean time I cannot suppress «tny thought of 
muting ourselves to him by all the acts of religion ]^ 3| this sentiment about the dying words 

and virtue. * of Adrian. I will not determine in the caBe he 

Such an habitual homage to the Supreme Being mentions; but have thus much to say m favour of 
would, in a particular manner, banish from among j,; s argument, that many of his own works, which I 
us that prevailing impiety uf using his name on the j, ave se en, convince me that very pretty and very 

most trivial occasions, • See Bishop Burnet’s sermon, preached at the funeral of 

I find the following passage in an excellent t i 1() Honourable Hubert Bnyl* 
sermon, preached at the funeral of a gentle- t Addison. j The Temple of Fame- 
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! sublime sentiments may be lodged in the same bo¬ 
som without diminution to its greatness. 

“ Mu. Spktatou, 

“ 1 was the other day in company with five or six 
men of some learning ; where, chancing to mention 
, lie famous verses which the Emperor Adrian spoke on 
his death bed, they were all agreed that it was a piece 
of gaiety unworthy that prince in those circumstances. 

I eouM not but dissent from this opinion. Mcthinks 
it was by no mams a gay but a very serious soli¬ 
loquy to his soul at the point of his depaiturc; in 
which sense I naturally took the verses at my first 
reading them, when I was very young, and befoic I 
knew what interpretation the wcnld generally put 
upon them. 

Aunmila vayul.i, blauduln, 

Hoxpi*s cnim'squo corporis 
Qua* nunr ahibi« in lot a? 

F.illnlul.i, n^idn, mnlul.i, 

Ner (ut sole*) dabix |ot a ' j 

“ ‘Alas, my <oul; thou pleasing rompanion of 
this body, thou fleeting thing that ait now deserting j 
it, whither art thou flying? to what unknown re-- 
gion ? Thou Ait all trembling, fearful, and pensive. 1 
Now what, js become of thy formci wit and humour? j 
Thou shalt jest and be gay no more.' i 

“ 1 confess 1 cannot apprehend ulicic lies the I 
tiifling in all this; it is the most natuial dnd oh- j 
\ious reflection imaginable to a dying man : and, it | 
wo consider the cm pci or was a heathen, that doubt j 
concerning the future fate of Ins soul will teem so 

far from being the effect of want of thought, that it 1 said Mr. John Sly, all 


At length despis'd, each to his fields retire*, 

First with the doyx. and king amidst tho squires 
From pert to siupul sinks supinely down. 

In )outh a coxcomb, and m ago a clown. 

“ Such readers thus ,thou vviiig’st thy daring flight 
Above the «.t.irs, ntiu • a the fields of light, 

Kime, heaven and hell, are thv exalted thi me, 

And unions such as Jove Ionise o' might dteaiu; 

Man «'unk to slav'ry, tin ligh to glory bom, 

lUaven x juide, when upnght, and depiav d, his I,r °rj^ r 

“ binli hints alone could British Virgil lend, 

And thou alone deserve fiom such a friend: 

A debt so borrow’d is illustrious shame, 

And fame when shar'd with him is double fame. 

Si» Hush d with sweets, by beauty's queen bestow d. 

With moie than mortal charms Ameait glow’d : 
bmh gen rousslnfes Fugene and Marlbro' try, 

And, as in glory, ho in luendship vie. 

“ Permit these lines by thee to live—nor blame 
A mica* that pants and languishes for fame , 

'1 hat fears to sink when humbler themes she sings, 

Lovt in the ffiass of mean forgotten things. 

Hereiv d by thee, I prophesy my rhymes 
I lie praise of virgins m su< i ceding times : 

Mix’d wdh thy works, their hie no bounds shall sec, 

But stand plot ected as mspii'd by thee. 

*' So some weak shoot, \vhh h else would poorly rue, 
Jove s tree adopts, ami lifts him to the skies, 

'lhrough the new pupil foul ring Juices flow, 

'J hriLsl forth flic Kiup% and give tho flowers to blow 
Aloll, uniTioitdl reigns the plant unknown, 

AVith borrow’d life, and vigour not Ins own 1 + 


was scarce reasonable lie bhouId think otherwise, 
lint to mention that here is a plain confession in¬ 
cluded of his belief in its immoitality. The dimi¬ 
nutive epithets of vatjula , blamlulu , and the rest, 
appear not to me as expressions of levity, but rather 
of ondeaiment atul com era, such as we find m Ca¬ 
tullus, and the authois of Hendeeasylbihi alter him, 
where they are used to express the utmost Jove and 


pleased to niseit this m the Spectator; it not, to 
suppress it. u I am,” &c. 

“To THK SUPPOSED At THOR III R SpKlTA'IOIt. 

“ In courts li< cntious, and n -shameless stage. 

How long the war .shall wit with vntue wage 5 
Enchanted by this prostituted fair. 

Our youth run headlong in the fatal snare; 

In height of rapture clasp unheeded pains, 

And surk pollution tluough their tingling veins 

“ Thy spotless thoughts unshocked the priest may hear, 
And the pure vestal in her bosom wear 
To conscious blushes aud diminished pride 
Thy glass betrays what tre.u h mux love would hide, 

Nor harsh thy precepts, hut infus d by stealth, 

Flense while they cun*, and i bent us into health. 

'lhy works in Chine’s toilet gam a part. 

Ami with lm ttulqi share tin foplmg s heart 
Lush’d in thy sntiie the penurious < it 
Laughs at hnn«elf. and finds no harm in wit ■ 

From felon gamesters tho 1 aw ’squne is liee, 

Ami Britain owes her rescu'd oaks to thee * 

His in lift the fiolic viscount t dreads to toast, 

Or lm third cilre tin* shallow tempi ir boast. 

And the rash fool who scorn’d the beaten road, 

Dares quake at thunder, and confess his God. 

“ The brainless ‘•tripling, who, expell d to town, 
Damn’d the stiff college and pedantic gown, 

Aw d by the name is dumb, and thrice a week , 

Spoils uncouth Latin, and pretends to Greek. 

A aaunt'rlug tribe • such, born to wide estates, 

With 'yea' ami ' no' in senates hold debates • 


| same. 11 is bats tor men of the faculties of law and 
f physic do but just turn up, to give a little life to their 
i sagacity , bis military hats ghue full in the face; 
and he has prepared a hiimli.ir easy rock for all good 
companions between the above-mentioned exfiernes. 
For this end ho has consulted the most learned of 
his acquaintance for tho tfue form aud dimensions 
ot the h'pidtnn caput, and made a hat fit for it. 

il Your said oth(or does fuitlicr Jeprescnt, That 
the young divines about town are many of them got 
into the cock military, and desires youi instiuctious 
thcicin. 

“ That the towu has been tor several days very 
well behaved, and fuithct your said oflicer saitii not.” 
T. 


No. 533.] TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 11, 1712. 

Imraoduas daljio, inquit llle, unum si parum est; 

Kt xi (luarum paemtebi, addenter dua*.— Beaut. 

Nay, says ho, if one is too little, I will give you two; 

And if two will not satisfy you, I will add two more 


: To tiie Spectator. 


Si" 


“ You have often given us very excellent dis- 

__... j courses against that unnatural custom of parents, in 

• Mr. Tirkell here alludes to Meejc’i papers agamst tho 1 forcing their children to marry contrary to their m- 

: c l in *tions. My own case, without further preface, 

Hughes j - - - - 

I Vucouut Bofingbroke. j • A coniplimeul to Addison t By Mr. Thomas Ticket!. 


“ To thi. SpjiCTAiOit-Gi m-liM. 

Mr. John Si y humbly sheweth, 

“ That upon leading the deputation given to tbs 
persons passing by his ob¬ 


servatory, behaved themselves with the same deco- 
rum as it your honour yum self had been piesent. 

“ That your said officer is preparing, according to 
your honour’s secret instim turns, hats for thn seveiai 
kinds of heads that make figures in the realms of 
Great Britain, with cocks significant ot their powers 
and faculties. 

“ That your said officer lias taken duo notice of 


tenderness for their mist!esses—If you think me | your instructions aud admonitions concerning the 
right in my notion of tin* fatt words of Adiian, he internals ot the head from the ontw.ud form of the 
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I will lay bclore yuu, Hud leave you to judge of it. of those vehicles. 1 am sure I suffered sufficiently 
My father and mother both being in declining yeni s. by the insolence and ill-hiceding of some persons 
would lam see me, their eld -* son, as they call it, who travelled lately with me in a stage-coach out of 
settled. 1 am as much for “ Je.s they can be: but I Essex to London. I am sure, when you have heard 
I must be settled, it seemt,*..oi according to my own, what I have to say, you will think there are persons 
but their, liking. Upon this account I am teased j under the chaiaeter of gentlemen, that are lit to be 
every day, because I have not yet fallen in love, in no where else but in the coach-box. Sir, 1 am a 
spite of nature, with one of a neighbouring gentle- ' young woman of a sober and religious education, aud 
mail’s daughters ; for, out of their abundant gene- have preserved that chaiaeter; but on Monday was 
rosity, they give me the choice of four. ‘ Jack,’ fortnight it was my misfortune to come to London, 
begins my father, ‘ Mrs. Cathaiincis afine womun.’! i was no sooner clapped in the coach, hut, to my 
- ‘ Yes, Sir, but she is rather too old.’—‘ She will great surprise, two prisons in the habit of gentlemen 
make the more discreet manager, boy ’ Then my j attacked me with such indecent discourse as I can- 


muther plays her part. 1 Is not Mis. Betty exceed¬ 
ing fair!'— 1 Yes, Madam, but she is of no conver¬ 
sation; she has no fne, no agrccahle-vivacity ; she 
neither speaks nor looks with spirit.’—‘ True, son, 
hut for those very reasons she will be an easy, soft, 


not repeat to you, so you may conclude not lit for 
me to hear. I had no relief but the hopes of a 
speedy end of my short journey. Sir, form to your¬ 
self what a pcrhCiulicffi this must needs lie to a vir¬ 
tuous and a chaste mind; and, in order to your 


obliging, tractable cieaturc.’—‘ After all,’ cries an proper handling such a subject, fancy your wile or 
old aunt (who belongs to the class of those who lead daughter, if j ou had any, in such circumstances, and 
jilays with spectacles on), 1 what think you, nephew, what treatment you would then think due to such 
uf proper Mis. Doiothyf’—‘ What dol think i why, \ dragoon?. One of them was called a captain, and 
l tlunk she cannot be abovo six foot* two inches j cntertaiiied us with, nothing hut filthy stupid ques- 


lngh.’—‘ Well, noil, you may b^ptcr as long as you 
please, hut height of stature is commanding and 
majestic.’—‘ Coiire, come,’ says a cousin of mine m 
the family, ‘ I will tit him : Fidelia is yet behind— 
pretty Miss Fnldy must please you.'—' Oh ! your 
veiy humble suvaut, deui coz, she is as much too 
young as her eldest sistei is too old.’—‘ Is ir so in¬ 
deed/ (pioth she, ‘good Ml. l’ert«" You who aw 
but barely tinned ol twenty-two, and Miss Kiddy in 
half a yen's time will be in her teens, and she is 
lapableof learning any thing. Then she will be 


turns, or lewd songs, all the way. Heady to uuist 
wilh shame and indignation, I ■ opined that nature 
had not allowed us as easily to shut our cais as our 
eyes, llut was not this a kind of rape ? Why 
should not every conti ilnitoi to the abuse of chastity 
suffer death ? I am sme these shameless hell¬ 
hounds deceived it highly. Can you exert youiself 
better than on su< h an occasion ? If you do not do 
it effectually, 1 will lead no uioieof your papcis, 
Has every impcitmcnt lelluw apiivilogo to torment 
me, who pay my coach lure as well as lie? >Sn, 


so observant; she will cry pci baps now and then, piay eonsidei us in tins respect as the weakest sex, 
but never bo angi v.’ Thus they' will think for nie “who have nothing to defend ourselves ; and I think n 
in tins matter, wherein I am more particularly eon- J as gontleman-like to challenge a woman to tight as to 
cel lied than any boils' else. It I name any woman j talk obscenely in her company, especially when flic 
in the world, one ol these daughters has coitainiy i has not powci to stir, l’ray let me tell yon a sloty 
the same qualities. You see by these few hints, i which you can make fit for public view. I knew a 
Mr. Spectator, what a conifuitable lite I lead. To i gentleman, who bating a very good opinion ol the 
be still more ojien and free with you, I have been gentlemen of the army, muted ten or twelve ol them 
passionately fluid of a young lady (whom gne me to top with him; and at the same time invited two 
leave to call Miranda) now lor these tinec yeais, ortbice fneiidswho were very severe against the 


1 have often urged the matter home to my parents 
with all the submission of a son, hut the impatience 
ot a lin er. Pray, Sh, think of three years ; what 


manneis and morals of the gentlemen of rhat profes¬ 
sion It happened one ol them brought two cap tarns 
of his legimcut newly come into the army, who at 


mexpiessible scenes of inquietude, what variety of hist onset engaged the company with very lewd 
linsciy must l have gonu through in three long healths and suitable discouise You may easily 
whole years! Miranda’s foitune is equal to those l imagine the confusion ol the entertainer, who lmu- 
liave mentioned , hut her relations are not intimates ing some of his friends very uneasy, desired to tell 
with mine. Ah 1 there’s the lull 1 Miranda’s pci- I hem the story of a great man, one Mr. Lneko 
son, wit, and hunioui, are what the nicest fancy (whom 1 find you frequently mention), that having 
could imagine. and, though we know you to ho so been invited to dine with the then Lords Halifax, 
elegant a judge of beauty, yet there in none among Anglesey, alul Shaftesbury, immediately after din- 
all your various characteis ol fine women pieferal.de , ner, instead ol conversation, the cards were called 
to Mnauda. In a word, she is never guilty of doing for, where the had oi good sui cess produced the 
any thing hut one amiss (»f she eau he thought to do ,•usual passions of gaming. Mr. Locke retiring to a 
amiss by me), in being as blind to my faults as she window, mid writing, my Loid Anglesey desired to 

, I r * I.I ... . 11,'I. 


to her own perfections 

" I am. Sir, 

“ Your very humble obedient Seivant, 

“ Ul STlilir RASl l 

“ M a. Spfi t vrort, • * 

When you spent so much time as you i r.d lately 


know what he was writing Why, my lords,’ an. 
i s'.vpied he, ‘I could not sleep hist night tor the 
j pleasure and improvement I expected from the c on 
! vei.-aliou of the gientc-st men of the age.’ Tins so 
! sensibly stung them, that they gladly compounded to 
! fbrfew their cards in the fire, if he would his paper, 
and mi a eonviisation ensued lit tor such poisons. 


in censuring the ambitious young gentlemen who This story pressed so haul upon the young captain-, 
ride ill triumph through town and country on coach- together with the concurrence of flicir superior ofli- 
boxes, I wished you hud employed tho-e momentum cars, that the young fellows left (he company m 
consideration of what passes sometimes witbiu-siile confusion. Sir, I know you hate long things; but 
--, .-i,, _ (if you like it, you may contract it, or bow you will; 

* Fwt 1 but I think it has a moral in it. 

2 R 
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*' But, Sir, I am (old you are a famous mechanic 
j as well as a lookcr-uu, and therefore humbly propose 
you would invent some padlock, with full power 
' under your hand and seal, for all modest persons, 
cither men or women, to clap upon the mouths of all 
| such impertinent impudent fellows : and I wish you 
I would publish a proclamation that no modest person, 
j who bus a value for her countenance, and conse- 
; quently would not be put out of it, presume to travel 
alter such a day without one of them m their pockets. 
I fa my a smart Spectator upon this subject would 
solve for such a padlock ; and that puldic notice 
may he given in your paper where they may be had, 
with directions, price two-pence ; and that part of 
the diiec'tions may be, when any person presumes 
to he guilty ol the above-mentioned crime, the puity 
| aggrieved may pioilucc it to Jpa fa< c, with a request 
to read it to the company. lie must be very mui h 
j hardened that could outlace that lebuke, amt lies 
j fuithcr punishment I leave you to presciihe. 

! '■ Youi Ivumhle Sei vant, 

I T. 11 Penani e Cruel.” 


No. 531.] WEDNESDAY, NOV 12,1712. 

K.ifuk mini fiTino si-nsus communis in ilia 

IVltutu- - Jlv btiL vin 73 

-We selilom fmd 

Much sense ivilh an cxaltod fmLuiio join il —Stki’MEY 
‘‘ Mn. Si’tti Ainu, 

"I am a young woman of nineteen, the only 
daughter of very wealthy parents, and have my 
whole life been used with a tenderness winch did me 
no great service in my education. I have perhaps 
an uncommon desne for knowledge of what is suit-' 
able to my sex and quality ; but, as far as I can re¬ 
member, the whole dispute about me has been whe¬ 
ther such a thing was proper for the child to do, or 
not? or whether sui h a food was Ihe more wholesome 
for the young lady to eat? This was ill for my 
shape, that for my rumple.' ion, and the other foi my 
eyes I am not extravagant when 1 tell you I do 
not know that I have find upon the very earth ever 
since I was ten years old. A coach or chair I am 
obliged to for ail my motions from one place to an¬ 
other ever since 1 can remember. All who had to 
do to insli uct nie, have ever been bringing stones of 
the notable things I have said, and the womanly 
niannei oi my behaving myself upon such and such 
an occasion. This has been my state until I came 
towards yoais of womanhood ; and ever suite I grew 
towauls the age of fifteen 1 have been abused after 
unothei manner. Now, forsooth, I am so killing, 
no one can safely speak to me. Our house is fre- 
queuted by men of sense, and I love to ask ques¬ 
tions when I fall into such convocation ■ but 1 am 
cut short with something or other about my blight 1 
eyes. There is. Sir, a language particular for talk¬ 
ing to women in ; and none but those of the very 
Inst good breeding (who are very few, and who 
seldom come into my way) can speak to us without 
regaid to our sex. Among the generality of those 
they call gentlemen, it is impossible for me to sneak 
upon any subject whatsoever, without provok.ng 
somebody to say, ‘ Oh! to be sure, fine Mrs. Suih- 
a-one must be very particularly acquainted with all 
that; all the world would contribute to her enter 
(animent and information.’ Thus, Sir, I am so 
j Handsome that I murder all who approach me ; so 
1 wise tli.it 1 want no new notices ■ and so well-bred 
| teat I am treated by all that know me like a fool, 


fur no one will answer as if,I were their friend or 
companion, Prdy, Sir, be pleased to take the pait 
of us beauties and fortunes into your consideration, 
and do not let us bi^ . flattered out of our senses. 
I have get a hussy uY"*,inaid who is most craftily 
given to this ill quality. I was at first diverted with 
a certain absurdity the creature was guilty of in 
every thing she said. She is a country girl; and, 
in the dialect of the slure she was boin in, would 
tell me that every body reckoned her lady had the 
puiest red and white in the world; they would tell 
me I was the most like oue Sisly Dobson m their 
town, who made the miller make away with himseli, 
and walk afterward in the corn-field where they used 
to meet. With all this, this cunning hussy can lay 
letters in my way, and put a billet in my gloves, and 
then stand in it she knows nothing of it. I do not 
know', liom my birth to this day, that I liava been 
ever treated by any one as I ought; and it it were 
not tor a tew books, which 1 delight in, I should bo 
at this hour a novice to all common sense. Would 
it not be worth your while to lay down rules lor be¬ 
haviour in this case, and tell people, that wc fair 
ones expect honest plain answers as well as other 
people ? Why mtH8t I, good Sir, because I have a 
good an, a tine complexion, and am in the bloom of 
my years, be misled in all my actions ; and have the 
notions of good and ill confounded in my mind, for 
no other oflence, but because I have the advantages 
of beauty and fortune ? Indeed, Sir, what with the 
silly homage which is paid us by Ihe scut of people 
I have above spoken of, and the utter negligence 'which 
others have for us, the ruriveisation ot us young wo¬ 
men of condition is no other than what must expose 
us to ignoiaiiee aud vanity, if not vice. All this is 
humbly submitted toyourspectatoiial wisdom, by Sir, 
“ Your humble Solvent, 

“ Shah lot Wi.ai.thy.’' 

“ Mr. Spectator, Will's Coffee-house. 

“ Piay, Sir, it will serve to fill up a paper if you 
put in ibis; which is only to ask, whetluu that copy 
of verses winch is a paiaphiase of Isaiah, in one of 
youi speculations, is not written by Mr. l’ope i 
Then you get on another line, by putting m, with 
piopei distances, as at the end ol u letter. 

“ I am, Sir, your humble Servant, 

“ Aukaham Dafferwit.” 

Mr. D*mluviT, 

“ I am glad to get another line forward, by say¬ 
ing that excellent piece is Mr. Pope’s; and so, 
with proper distances, 

“ l am, Sir your humble Servant, 

“ The Si'lcxatou.” 

“ Mr. Spectator, 

“ I was a wealthy grocer in the city, and as fmtu- 
nate as diligent; but I was a single man, and you 
know there are women. One in particular came to 
my shop, who I wished might, but was afraid nevei 
i would, make a grocei’s wife. I thought, howcvei, 
j to take an effectual way of courting, and sold to her 
at less price than l bought, Lhat l might buy at less 
1 puce than I sold. She, you may be sure, often 
came and helped me to many customers at the same 
rate, fancying I was obliged to her. You must 
needs think this was a good living tiade, aud my 
riches must be vastly improved. In lino, I was 
nigh bbuig declared bankrupt, when I declared my- 
( sell her lover, aud she herself married. I was just. 
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in a condition to support nijself, and am now in 
hopes of growing rich by losing my customers. 

“ Yours, 

“ Jeremy Comfit.” 

" Mn. Sfkctator, 

“ I am in the condition of the idol you was once 
pleased to mention, and bar-keeper of a coffee¬ 
house. I believe it is needless to tell you the oppor¬ 
tunities I must give, and the importunities I suffer. 
Rut there is one gentleman who besieges me as close 
as the French did Rouchain. His gravity makes 
him work cautious, and his regular approaches de¬ 
note a good engineer. You need not doubt of bis 
oratoiy, as he is a lawyer ; and especially since he 
has had so little use of it at Westminster, he may 
■spare the more for me, 

“ What then can weak woman do ? I am willing to 
surrender, but he would have it at discretion, ami 1 
with discretion. In the mean time, whilst we par¬ 
ley, our several interests are neglected. As his 
siege grows stionger, my tea grows weaker: and 
while he pleads at my bar, none come to him for 
counsel hut i njoimil pauperis. Dear Mr. Spectator, 
advise him not to insist upon hard articles, nor by 
lus lriegnlar desires contradict the well-meaning 
_'tncs of his countenance. If we were agreed, we 
might settle to something, as soon as we could de¬ 
termine where we should get most by the law—at 
the coffee-house or at Westminster 

“ Your humble Servant, 

“ Lucinda Parley.” 

A Mmute funn Mr. John Sly. 

“ The world is pretty regular for about forty rod 
east ami ten west of the observatory of the said Mr. 
Sly ; but he is credibly informed, that when they 
aie got beyond the pass into the Strand, or those 
who move city-ward are got within Temple-bar, 
they me just as they were before,. It is therefore 
humbly proposed, that moving sentries may be ap¬ 
pointed all the busy hours of the day between flic 
Exchange and Westminster, ami report what passes 
to your honour, or your subordinate officers, from 
time to time.” 

Oideied, 

That Mr. Sly name the said officers, provided he 
wdl unswei for theii piineiples andmoials,—T, 
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Spent 1.mgnin reseces. ——— Hon I Oil xi .T 
Out short, vain hope. 

Mr foul - hundred - and - seventy-first speculation 
turned upon the subjeit of hope in general. I de¬ 
sign thus paper as a speculation upon that vain and 
foolish hope, which is misemployed on temporal ob¬ 
jects, and produces mauv sorrows and calamities in 
human life. 

It is a piecept several limes inculcated by Ho¬ 
race, that we should not entertain a hope of any 
thing in life which lies at a great distance from us. 
The shortness and uncertainty uf sue time here 
makes such a kind of hope unreasonable and ab¬ 
surd. The grave lies unseen between us\nd the 
object which we reach after. Where one man lives to 
enjoy the good he has m view, ten thousand are cut 
off in the putsuit of it. 

It happens likewise unluckily, that one hope no 
sooner dies in us but another uses up in it# stead. 
We aie apt to fancy that we shall be happy and 


satisfied if we possess ourselves of such and such 
particular enjoyments; but either by reason of their 
emptiness, or the natural inquietude of the mind, wa 
have no sooner gained one point, but we extend our 
hopes to another. We Btill find now inviling scenes 
and landscapes lying behind those which at a dis* 
tance terminated our view. 

The natural consequences of such reflections are 
these; that we should take care not to let nur hopes 
run out into too great a length; that we should suf¬ 
ficiently weigh the objects of our hope, whether they 
be such as we may reasonably expect from them 
what we propose in their fruition, and whether they 
are such as wc are pretty sure of attaining, in case 
our life extend itseli so fur. If we hope for things 
which are at too great a distance from us, it is possi¬ 
ble that we may be intercepted by death in our pro¬ 
gress towards them. If we hope for things of which 
we have not thotoughly considered the value of, 
our disappointment will be gieater than our plea¬ 
sure iu the fruition of them. If we hope foi what 
we are not likely to possess, we act and think m 
vain, and make life a greater dieam and shadow 
than it le.iliy is. 

Many of the miseries and misfoi tunes of life pro¬ 
ceed from our want of consideialion, in one or all 
of these particulars. They aie the rocks on which the 
sanguine tribe of lovers split, and on which the 
bankrupt, the politician, the alchjmist, and pro¬ 
jector, are cast away in every age. Men of wuim 
imaginations and towering thoughts are apt to over¬ 
look the goods of fortune which are neai them, for 
something that glitteis in the sight at a distance; 
to neglect solid and substantial happiness, for what 
is showy and superficial; and to contemn that good 
which lies within their reach, for that winch they 
are not capable of attaining. Hope cak ulates its 
schemes for a long and durable life ; presses forward 
to imaginary points of bliss; grasps at impossibili¬ 
ties , and consequently very often ensnares men into 
beggary, ruin, and dishonour. 

What I have here said may serve as a model to 
an Arabian fable, which I find translated into 
French bv Monsieur Galland. The fable has in it 
such u wild hut natural simplicity, that I question 
not but my reader will be as much pleased with it 
as l have been, and that he will consider himself, 
if he leflects on the several amusements of hope 
which have sometimes passed in his mind, as a near 
relation to the Persian glassman. 

Alnaschar, says the table, was a very idle fellow 
that never would set Ins hand to any business du¬ 
ring lus father’s life. When his father died, he left 
him to the value of a hundred drachmas in Persian 
money. Alnusihar, in order to make the best of it, 
laid it out in glasses, bottles, and the finest cartlien- 
waic. These be piled up in a Luge open basket, 
And, having made choice of a very little shop, 
placed the basket at his feet; and leaned his back 
upon the wall in expectation of customers. As he 
sat in this posture, with his eyes upon the basket, 
he fell into a most amusing train of thought, and was 
overheard by one of his neighbour^ as nc talked to 
himself in the following manner: “This basket,” 
say# he, 11 cost me at the wholesale merchant’s a 
hundred drachmas, which is all 1 have in the world. 

I shall quickly make two hundred of it by selling it 
m retail. These two hundred drachmas will in a 
very little while rise to f our hundred, which of course 
will amount in time to four thousand. Four thou¬ 
sand drachmas cannot fail of making eight thousand. 
As soon as by this means I am master of ten thou- 

2 U 2 
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j saud, I will lay aside my trade of a glass-man, anil 
tun) jewellet. I shall then deal in diamonds, pcails, 
and all sorts ol ru'h stones, When I have got toge¬ 
ther as much wealth as 1 well can desire, I will make 
a purchase of the finest house I cau find, with lauds, 
slaves, eunuchs, and horses. 1 shall then begin to 
| enjoy myself, and make a noise in the world I will 
I 'lot however stop there, but still continue my trufiic, 
j until 1 have got together a bundled thousand dracii- 
I mas. When I have thus made myself mastei of a 
I hundred thousand drachmas, I shall naturally set 
I mysell on the foot of a punce, and will demand the 
; grand vizier’s daughter in mai i lage, aftei having 
i lepreseuted to that minister the information which 
1 have icceived of the beauty, wit, disuelion, and 
othei high qualities which Ins daughter possesses. 

1 will let him know, at the same tune, that it is my 
intention to make hima piesinlol a thousand pieces 
of gold on our mai iinge-night. As soon as 1 have 
marl led the grand viziei’s daughter, 1 will buy her 
ten him k i uinii hs, the youngest and the best that 
call be got J'oi money. 1 must alter,vard make my 
j falbei-in law u visit, with a great tram and equi¬ 
page. And wlien 1 am placed at his light band, 
wbit'll he will do of couixe, it it be only to honour 
Ins i hi lighter, 1 will give him the thousand pieces of 
gold which I piomised him, and jflciward to Ini 
gleat sinpn.se, will present Inin another pulse ol the 
same value, with some short speech : as, ‘Sir, yon 
see I .tin a man ol my won! . I always give mine 
than I piomise.’ 

“ Wiion I have brought (ho piincess to my house, 

I shall take paiticulai care to breed in her a due 
lespeet lor me holme 1 give the reins to love and 
dalliance. To this end, 1 shall confine her to her 
ow n apartment, make her a shin t visit, and talk hut. 
little to luir. Her women will represent to me, that 
she is inconsolable by reason of my unkmdness, and 
beg me with teats to caress her, and let her sitilown 
by me ; but I shall still remain mexmable, and will 
Inin my back upon hoi all the first night ller 
mother will then come and bring her tlaughlei to 
me, as I am seated upon my sola. The daughter, 
with tears m her eyes, will llnig herself at my feet, 
and beg of me to leieivc her into my favoui. Then 
will I, to lmpi mt in her a thorough veneration lor 
my prison, draw up my legs and spurn her frum mo 
with my foot, m such a manner liiat she shall fall 
down several paces from the sofa.” 

Aluasi bar was entirely swallowed up m this chi- 
meneal vision, and could liotloihear acting with 
Ins loot wh.it he had m Ins thoughts ; so that un¬ 
luckily striking his brisket ol buttle ware, which 
was the foundation of all his giandeur, he kicked 
his glasses to a great distance from him into the 
street, and broke them into a ibuusand pieces. 

O. 
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O i eras Phrygian nef)uo enmi Pliryges!—Vine. vEu ix 617 
O 1 less than wurncu m the stupes of men — Dmui-v 

As l was rtie otbci day standing in my booksel¬ 
ler’s shop, a pretty young thing about eighteen 
years of age stepped out of her coach, and, brushing 
by me, beckoned the man of the shop to the further 
end of his counter, where she whispered something 
to him, with an attentive look, and at the same time 
piesentcd him with a letter, after which, pressing 
the end ot hi r fan upon his hand, she delivered the 
remaining part nf her message, and withdrew. I 


observed, ut the midst of her discourse, that she 
flushed and cast an eye upon me over her shoulder, 
having been informed by mv bookseller that 1 was 
the man of the short face whom bhe had so often 
lead of. Upon her passing by me, the pretty bloom¬ 
ing creature smiled in my face, and (flopped me a 
eintscy. She seaiee gave mo time to lotuin hoi 
salute, before she quitted the shop with an easy 
skuttle, and stepped again into her coach, giving 
the footman directions to drive where they wete hut. 
Upon her departure, my bookseller gatfe me a lotln 
superst iibed “ To the ingenious Spectator,'’ which 
the young lady had desired him to deliver into my 
nwn hands, and lo tell me that the speedy publica¬ 
tion of it would not only oblige herself, hut a whole 
tea-table of my friends. I opened it therefore v.ilh 
a icsulution to publish it, whatevei it should contain, 
and am sme it ally of my male leaders will be so 
severely cutieal ns not to like it, they would have 
been a- well pleased with it as myself, had they seen 
the face of the pietty scribe. 

“Mu, Spec tatuii,. .London, Nov, 1712. 

" You are always ready to receive any useful hint 
or proposal, and such, I believe, you will think one 
that may put you m a way lo employ the most idle 
part ol the kingdom I mean that part of mankind 
who air known by the name of the women’s men, 
or beaux, &u Mi. Spectator, you are sensible these 
pietty gentlemen aie not made for manly employ¬ 
ments, and for want of business are often as miiih 
in the vapouis as the ladies. Now what I propose¬ 
rs this, that since knotting is again in fashion, iviiuh 
has been (timid a very pietty amusement, that you 
will recommend it to these gentlemen as .something 
that may make them useful to the ladies they ail- 
lone And since it is not inconsistent with any 
game, m other diversion, Ini it may he done in the 
playhouse, in then realties, at the tea-table, and m 
short ni all places wheic they come loi (he sake ot 
the ladies (except at chun h ; be pleased to loibid it 
tbeic, to prevent mistakes), it will be easily com¬ 
plied with. It is, besides, an employment that al¬ 
lows, as we see by the lair sex, ot many giuees, 
whuh will make the beaux moie readily come into 
it. it shows a white hand and a diamond ling to 
great advantage, it leaves the eyes at full libeitv 
to be employed as beioic, as also the thoughts and 
the longue. In short, it seems in every respect so 
propel, that it is needless to urge it lurlhei, by 
speaking of the satisfaction these male knotters will 
find, when they see their work mixed up m a fulige, 
and worn liy the lair lady for whom and with whom 
it was done. Tiuly, Mi. .Spectator, 1 cannot but 
be pleased I havo hit upon something that these 
gentlemen an; capable ol; loi it is sad so consider 
aide a part of the kingdom (I mean for numbers) 
should be of no niarinei ol use. I shall tiof trouble 
you further at tins time, but only to say, that I am 
always your rcadei, and geneially you) admirer. 

“ 0 . 13 . 

“ I’. S. The sooner Ihese fine gentlemen are set 
to wo)k the better; thole being at this time several 
line lunges that stay only foi moie hands.” 

I shall in the next place present my reader with 
the description of a set of men who are common 
t Dough in the world, though I do not remember that 
1 have yet taken notice of them, as they are drawn 
in the following lettei •— 

“ Mr. SptciATiin, 

“ Since you have lately, ( 0 so g 00t | purpose en- 


! 
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largtjd upon conjugal love, it is to be hoped you will 1 of merit, as it is understood to have been originally 
discourage eveiy practice that latliei proceeds from i a reward of it. 

a rug nd to interest than to happiness. Now you | “It is for the like reason, 1 imagine, that you 
cannot hut obseive, that must of our fine young I have in some of your speculations asserted to your 
ladies leadily fall in with the direction ot the giaver ) readers the dignity of human nature. But you can- 
sort, to retain in then set vice by some small enenu | not be insensible that this is a controverted doctrine ; 
rngement as gieat a number as they can of superuu- ' there are authors who consider human nature in a 
mcrary and insignificant fellows, which they use very different view, and books of maxims liavo been 
like whiftiets, and commonly call ‘ shoeing hums.' wt Uteri to show the falsity of ail human virtues.*' 
These are nevei designed to know the length of the The lcflcclious which aie made on the subject 
toot, hut only, when a good ofi'er conics, to whet and usually take some tincture from the tempers and 
spur him up to the point. Nay, it is the opinion of characters of those that make litem. Politicians i an 
that grave lady, Madam Matcliwull, that it is abso- resolve the most shining actions among men luto 
| lately t oovcnient for eveiy prudent family lo have arlilieo ami design : otlieis who are soured by dis- 
1 srveial of these implements about the house to clap content, lcpulses, ur lU-usugo, ate apt to mistake 
j on .is on usnm serves; and that every spark ought their spleen for philosophy ; men of profligate lives, 
j to product* a ceitificate ot his being a shoeing horn and such as hud themselves incapable ot rising to 
hetoic he he admitted as a shoe. A ceilain lady any distinction among their fellow-creature"!, are lor 
j whom [ could name, if it was necessary, has at pie- pulling down all appearances of merit which seem 
! s-cut moie shoeing horns of all sizes, eountiies, and to upbraid them; and salmis describe nothing but 
! culonis, in her service, than ever she had new shoes detormiLy. Prom all these hands, we have bUch 
in her life. 1 have know n a woman make use of a draughts of mankind as uie lepiescntcd in those 
diuoing hum loi several ycais, and. finding him on- burlesque jiictuics which the Italians call cane,i- 
yiecesslul m that function, conceit him at length tm,is; wlieic the ait consists in preserving, amidst 
info a shoe. I am mi' taken it yom fiieml, Mr. Wil- disloitcd piopoilmus and aygtav.iLed featuics, some 
1 li.im lloneycomh, was not a east shooing bom he- distinguishing likeness ot the poison, but. in such a 
foie his late mairiage As foi mvself, J iiiustfianklv manner as to tianslolin the most agreeable beauty 
dec),lie lo vou, that I have been ail cuant shoeing into the most odious lmmtlei. 

Inn n loi above these twenty years. 1 served my “ It is vei y disingenuous to level the best of mali- 
tost nuslii-si in that c apai ili above the ol the iium- kind with the worst, and lor the laulls ot parltculais 
be r. In hue she w. 1 , -leal I confess, though she had lo dcgiade the whole species. Sui h methods tend 
in my who made (hen yijqilir.it mm lo tier, I always not only to leniovv a man’s good opinion of others, 
llieuglit myself tho he .t shoe m ltd slirqi; dinl it ] but to destroy that leveieiice lot Ininsclt, which is a 
no- not until a month bef’uio hoi maluage that I I great guard of liiuiM cue e, and a spi mg of vn tue. 


iljsLOVeied what I was. 


It is Hue, indeed, that then; aie euipnsing m.x- 


Tlns had like to have bloke my hi ait, and raised mures of beauty and deluiniity, of .wisdom aud folly, 
sm li suspicions in mo, that 1 (old the next I made ; vntue and vn e, in the human make, such a disp.i- 
love lo, upon i eicuung some unkind usage iiorn her, | nty is found among nuiubei s ol the same kind; and 
that 1 began to look upon my.-elf as no mine than ! eveiy mdi'.idiiiil lu some i^laiices, or at sometimes, 
Inn -hoeing lioi n. Upon who h, my dear, who was I is so unequal to himself, mat in,in seems to be the 
a coquette in bet nature, told me 1 was by poolunuhi- | most wavering and in, on vision t being m the whole 
dial, and that 1 might as we'll look upon my sell to i creation. So that the question tit morality cuti- 
ho an egg, or a pipkin But in a voiy stunt tune j coining the dignity ol out luitiue may at Inst sight 
alioi she gave me to know thill 1 was Hot mistaken | appear like sonic* ditto ult qm."tmns in natural piu- 
in myself IIwould be tedious to coil to leiount the losopliy, in winch the arguments on both soles seem 
life ol an uiiloi tuuate dioeiug leun, or 1 iniglil on- to be of equal strength. But, as I began with con- 
lei tain y on with a vet y long and melancholy t elation sideling this point as it i elates to .ntiou, 1 shall 
of my still'd nigs. Upon the whole, [ think, Sir, it hcie boilow.m admnable if flection liom Monneui 


| would veiy well become a man m yom post, to dc- 
i lioiumt* m what eases a woman may be allowed with 


Pascal, winch 1 lintik sets itm its jo ope*-tight, 
“'ll is ol dangeious consequence,’ says he, ‘ to 


honour to make use of a shoeing horn, as also lo ! represent to man how lirai he is to the level of 

declare whethej a maul on this side live-,iinl-lwenty, I beast-., without showing him at the same time hm 

oi a widow who has not been lliiee years in that I gieatness. It, is likeni-e dangerous to let him sco 
state, maybe granted such a privilege, w ith other; his gieatness without his mealiness. It is more 
dilliculties which will naluially occur to you ujirui | dangerous yet to leave linn ignoiantof either; but i 
that subject. “ I am, Sit, t very licnohcinl that lie slnoild he made* sensible of 

“ With the most profound venciation, j both.’ Whatevei imperfections we may In.ve in 
,, y (j o i'our natuie, it is the business ol religion and vntue 

_ ’ ' ( to rectify them, as f,n as is . nuia-teiil with our pie- 

| sent state. In the mean time, it is no small cucciu- 
Nu. 537.J SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 15, 17P2. ragement to geneicms minds to consider, that we 

'For wo arc Ins offspring.—At ts xvu 28 sh ‘ l11 P ut ,h<1 “ a11 ,lff ' ¥,tl ' “ lu mentality That 


For wo arc ins offspring,—Ac ts xvu 28 

“ To THE Sl'tl. rATUK. 

“ Sut, . 

" Ir has been usual to remind persons of rank, 
on gieat occasions in life, of (heir taee and quality, 


sublime manner of salutation with wh^th the Jew* 
appioach their kings, 

I * 

O king, live for ever' 

! iiia\ bo addr?>spd to iho loweU and most desnised 


on crioai occasions in life, of Ihcir lace dnd (juaiity, »na\ bo auar?>fePu to trio ioweu and most uesmsed 
aiuf (o what expectutuins they were* born; that by monal among us, under all tliu inlirniltics and dis- 
, unsudriing what is woitliy of them, they may he ' " 

withdrawn from mean pursuits, and eneou.aged to „ * V ‘'’’“T }'> I',' 0 'f''?"!? b l’“V "^cx.on, et Muim 
, 1 * , . . 1 . ’ . _ *ii. Mm.dos ile M !r Doe cle la Hoeh,.r,mraull — Mad L Enclo* 

laudable undeitakiugs. Hus is turning Uolulity f ,i him. Unit lie li.ul no more licljef in viriiien lliau ha had 
,nto a principle of vntue, am! making it pioduetive m ghosts. 
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tresses with which we see him surrounded. And 
whoever believes in the immortality of the sout, will 
not need a bettci urgumeut for the dignity of his na¬ 
ture, nor a stronger lucitement to actions suitable toit. 

“ I am naturally led by this reflection to a subject 
1 have already touched upon in a former letter, and 
cannot without pleasure call to mind the thoughts 
of Cicero to this purpose, in the close of his book 
concerning old age. Every one who is accpiuinted 
with his writings will remember, that the elder Cato 
is introduced m that discourse as the speaker, and 
Scipto and Lotdtus as Ins auditors. This venerable 
person is represented looking forward as it weie 
from (ho verge of extreme old age into a future state, 
and rising into a contemplation on the imperishable 
purt of his nature, and its existence after death. I 
shall collect part of his discourse. And as you have 
formerly oilered sonic arguments for the soul’s im¬ 
mortality, ugieeublc both to 1 cason and the Christian 
doclnne, I believe youi readers will not be dis¬ 
pleased to see how the same great tiulh shines in 
the pomp ot Jiomau eloquence. 

“ ‘ This,’says Cato, 1 is my firm pcisuasum, that 
since the human soul events itself with so great ac¬ 
tivity ; since it has vu< h n leruembiauce of the past, 
such a concern for the future; since it is enriched 
with so many arts, sciences, and discoveries; it is 
impossible hut the JBcmg which contains all these 
must he iiuiiioit.il.’ 

“ the eldei Cyrus, just before his death, is le- 
piespnted by Xenophon speaking after this mannei ■ 

' Think not, my dearest chthhen, that when l depart 
(mm you I shall be no more; but lemember, that 
my soul, even while 1 lived among you, was invisible 
to you ; yet by my actions you were sensible it ex¬ 
ist'd in this body. Believe it theiefoie existing still," 
though it be still unseen. How quickly Would the 
Honours ol iliustuous men peush atlerdeath, if their 
souls pirtonued nothing to pieseive their fame! 
Tor my own part, I nevff could think that the soul 
while in a moilal body lives, but wheu departed out 
ol it, it dies; or that its consciousness is lost when it 
discharged out ol ail unconscious habitation. But 
when it is freed limn all coipore.il alliance, then it 
duly exists. Further, suite the human fiamo is 
hinkcu by death, tell us what becomes of its parts? 
it is visible whither the luatenals of other beings 
an; translated; namely, to the source Irani whence 
they had their Imtli. The soul alone, neither pre¬ 
sent nor dcpailed, is the object of our eyes.’ 

| Unis Gyms. But to piocced —‘ No one shall 
j persuade me, Si quo, that your win thy lather, oi 
! youi grandtatheis 1’aulus and Auicumis, ol Afn- 
lauus his father ol unde, or many other excellent 
men whom 1 need not name, perloimed so many 
actions to he remembeicd by posterity, without be¬ 
ing sensible that fuluuly was then right And, if I 
may be allowed an old man’s privilege to speak of 
myself, do you think 1 would have endured the 
fatigue of so many weuiisome days and nights, both 
at home and abroad, if I imagined that the Kama 
boundary winch is set to my life must terminate my 
glory ? VVeig it not more desirable to have worn 
out my days in case and ti&nquillily, free from la¬ 
bour, and without emulation ? But, I know hot 
how, my soul litis always laised itself, and looked 
fm waul on futurity, iu this view and expectation 
that when it shall dcpait out of life it shall then 
I'Ve lui o,vn ; ami ,f this were not Bui, that the 
Wind is numuitai, tire souls of the most worthy 
would not aline all others have the strongest im- 
f’die to gi.ity 


“ ‘ What besides this is life cause that the wisest 
men die with the greatest equanimity, the ignorant 
with the greatest concern ? Does it not seem that 
those minds which have the most extensive views 
foresee they tue removing to a happier condition, 
which those of a narrow sight do not perceive? I, 
for my part, am transported with the hope of seeing 
your ancestois, whom I have honoured aud loved; 
and am earnestly desnuus of mcctiug not only those 
ext client persons whom I have know if, but those, 
too, ol whom I have heard ami read, and of whom i 
myself have vvutten; nor would I be delained flora 
so pleasing a journey. O happy day, wheu I shall 
escape fiom this ciowd, this heap ol pollution, and 
be admitted to that divine assembly of exalted spi¬ 
rits ! when I shall go not only to those great persons 
1 have named, but to my Cain, my sou, than whom 
a better man was never born, and whose funeitu 
riles 1 myself performed, wheieas he ought rtttlu i to 
have attended mine. \ et lias not Ins soul deseited 
me, but, seeunug to cast back a look on me, is gone 
bclore to those habitations to which it was sensible 
I should follow him. And though I might appear 
to have borne my loss with coutage, I was not un¬ 
affected with it; but I comforted mysell ill the as¬ 
surance, that it would not he long before we should 
meet again, and be divorced no mine.’ 

“ I am, Sir,” &c. 

No. 038.j MONDAY, NOVEMBER 17, 1712. 
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Fmein temleic opus.- Him. 2 feat, l I. 

To launch beyond all bounds. 

SuRritiss is so much the life of stones, that every 
one aims at it who endeavours to please by telling 
them. Smooth delivery, tin elegaut i hone of words, 
and a sweet ariangement, aie ail beautify ing grates, 
but not the paiticulars in tins point of conveisalion 
which either long command the attention, ot strike 
with the violence of a sudden passion, or occasion 
the burst of laughter which accompanies humour. 
1 have sometimes fancied that the mind is in this 
rase like a tiavellcr who sees a line scat m haste, 
he acknowledges the delightfulncss of a walk set 
with regulaiity, but would be uneasy if he were 
obliged to pace it over, when thrfirst view had let 
him into all its beauties from one end to the other. 

Howcvei, a knowledge of tile success which sto¬ 
ries will have when they aie attended with a turn of 
siirpnse, as it has happily mode Ihe charadets of 
some, so has it also been the rum of the diameters 
of others Then- is a set of men who outrage I ruth, 
instead of affecting us with a manner in telling it; 
who overleap the inie of probability, that they mav 
be seen to move out of trie common mad, aud en¬ 
deavour only to make their hearers stale by impo¬ 
sing upun them with a kind ol nonsense against (ho 
philosophy ot nature, or such a heap offenders told 
upon their own knowledge, as it is not likely one 
mail should have ever met with. 

1 have been led to this observation by a company 
into which I fell accidentally. The subject of anti¬ 
pathies was a proper field wherein such false sun 
prises ought expatiate, and there were those piesent 
v.ho appeared veiy fond to show it in its full extent 
of traditional history. Some of them, in a learned 
manm r, offered to our consideration the miraculous 
powers whuh the effluviums of cheese have over 
liodie- y.hose poies are disposed tp teceive them in 
a noxious manner ; others gave an account of such 
who could indeed Leal the sight of cheese, but not 
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' the taste; fur which tiiey brought a reason frum the even go no further) silence, ora negligent iudit- 
milk of their nurses. Others again discoursed, with- ferente, has a deeper way of wouuduig than oppo- 
out endeavouring at reasons, concerning an uncoil- sition, because opposite n proceeds from an auger 
tjucrablc aversion which some stomachs have aguinBl that has a sort of geuerous sentiment for the adver- 
*- joint of meat when it is whole, and tho eager in- sary mingling along with it, while it shows that there 
(lirialion they havu for it when, by its being cut up, is some esteem in your mind for him : in short, that 
the shape which had affected them is altered. From vou think him wuith while to contest with. But s*- 
hinicc they passed to eels, then to parsnips, and so ! lertcc, or negligent indifference, proceeds from 
from one aveision to auother, until we had woiked unger, mixed with a scorn that shows another he is 
up ourselves to such a pitch of complaisance, that ' thought by you too contemptible to be regarded, 
when the dinner was to come in we tnquiicd the j The other method which the world has taken for 
name, of every dish, and hoped it would he nooifciuo correcting this practice of false surpusc, is to over- 
tu any company, befme it was admitted. When we shoot such talkers 111 their own bow, or to rinse me 
bad sat down, this civility among us turned the dis- , story with further degrees of impossibility, and set 
i ourse fiurn eatables to othei sorts of aversions; and up for a voucher to them in such a maimer as must 
the eternal cat, which plagues every conveisation of let them see they stand detected Thus 1 have 
this naluie, began then to engross the subject. One ; heard a discouise was once managed upon the effects 
had sweated at the sight of it, another had smelled of fear One of the company had given an account 
j it out as it lay euucealed in a very distant cuphoaul ; how it had turned his fuend’s hair giay in a night, 
and he who crowned the whole set of these stones, while the teriorb of a shipwieck encompassed him. 
reckoned up the number of times in which it had oe-, Another, taking tho hint from hence, began upon 
casioned him to swoon away. “ At hist,” says he, his own knowledge to on huge his instances of (he 
“ that jou may all be satisfied of my invincible aver- ; like nature to such a number, that it was not pio- 
! sion to a cat, I shall give an uuansweiable instance, i bahle he could ever have met with them and as ha 
I As I was going thiongh a street of London, where I ( still grounded these upon different causes for the 
had nevei been until then, I felt a general damp sake of vanely, it might seem at lust, fiom his shaie 
and faintness all over me, which I could not fell how of the couvcisation, almost, impossible that any olio 
to account foi, until I chanced to cast my eyes up- , who can feel the passion of fear should all his life 
wards, and found that I was passing undei a sign- : escape so common an effect of it. Bylins time, 
i post oil which the pictuie of a cat was hung ” j some of (he company gtew negligent, or desirous to 

The e\tiavag.ini <* of this linn in the way of sui ■ , contradict him: but one lehuked the i cut with an 
! prise gave a stop to the tatk we hud been tarrying appearance ot seventy, and, with the known old 
on. Some wen; silent because they doubted, and stoiy m bis bead, assuied them they need not simple 
othcis because they wero conquered in then own to believe that the fear of any thing can make a 
way; so that the gentleman had an oppoitumtv to man’s hair giay, since he knew one whose periwig 
press the belief of it upon us, and let us see that he *hnd suffeied so by it. Thus lie stopped the talk, 
was rather exposing himself than ndicuhng others, and made them easy. Thus is the same method 
I must freely own that I did not alt tins wbile , taken to luing us to shame, whuh we fondly take 
disbelieve evoiy thing that was said; hut yet I lo increase our cliatai ter. It is indeed a kind ol 
thought some in the company had been eitdeavotinng mimicry, by which anoUiei puts on our air of con- 
who should pitch the bar fuithcst; that it had tor vt isation to show us to ourselves. lie seems to look 
some tuna been a measming cast, and at last my ridiculous before, that you may remember how near 
fiieud of the tut and sign-post had tluowu beyond a resemblance you beat to him, or that you may 
them all. know he will not lie under the imputation of be- 

I then considered the manner in which tins story lieving you. Then it is that you uie struck dumb 
had been receivflj^and the possibility that it might immediately with a conscientious shame for what 
have passed for i"}est upon others, if he had not la- you have been saying. Then it is that you aie in- ‘ 
bouied against himself. From hence, thought I I waidly grieved at the sentiments which you cannot 
there are two ways which the vvell-bied woild gene- but perceive othcis eriteitain concerning you. Ill 
j ially lakes to coriect such a practice, when they do shoit, you aie against youisell; the laugh of the 
not flunk fit to contradict it flatly. , company runs against you; the censuring woild is 

The first ol these is a gcneial silence, which I obliged to you fin that triumph which you have al- 
would not advise any one to interpret in hu, own be- lowed them at your own expense ; and truth, which 
half. It is often the effect of prudence in avoiding you have injured, nas a near way of being revenged 
a quarrel, when they see another dine so fast that , on you, when by the have, repetition ot your story you 
there is no stopping him without being ion against; become a fiequent divcisimi for the public, 
and but very seldom the effect of weakness in be- i 

lievmg sudi^ly The generality of mankind are * ‘ Sce.taior, 

not so gros(JngiKiraiif, as some overbearing spirits ! “ The other day, walking in Pancras churchyard, 

would persuade themselves ; and if the authority of I thought of your paper wherein you mention cpi- 
a diameter or a caution against danger make us j taphs, and am of opinion this has a thought m it 
suppress our opinions, yet neither of these are of worth being communicated to your readets. 
force enough to suppicss our thoughts of them. If 1 Here lnnoccm . e W( , b(MUlt lle », „ho» breath 

a mau who has endeavoured to amuse his company i Wassnahhri hy early, not untimely, death 

with improbabilities could but look into Miuir minds, * Hence she did go, just as she did begin 
he would find that they imagine he lightly esteems ! Soriow to know, before she know lo sin 

..,, , , ' J ' Death, (Iml rtuessin and sorrow thus inevcnl. 

of their sense when he thinks to impose upon them. . i, n ,t next blessing to life well s,*nt. 

and that he is less esteemed by them in bis attempt ) 

in doing so. His endeavour to gloty at their ex- 1 ‘ anl < ® lr >>t>ur Servant.’ 

pcUsc becomes a ground of quariel, and t^e scorn 

and tndifleicnee with which tin y entertain it begins --— 

the immediate punishment * and indeed (it we should 
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Ileteroclita sunlo—fixjmj 
Ho they hi'terocj Cm. 

Mr. Spectator, 

“ I am ti -young wtdow of a good fortune and 
Dimly, and just come to town ; where 1 hud l have 
• lustcis of pretty fellows come already to visit me, 
some dying with hopes, others with fears, though they 
never saw me. Now, what I would beg of you would 
he to know whether 1 may venture to use theic pnt 
lellows with the same freedom as 1 did my eountiy 
acquaint.nn e. I desne your leave to use them as 
to me shall seem meet, without imputation of a jilt 1 
tor since I make declaration that not one of them 
shall have me, 1 think I ought to he allowed the li- 
heily of insulting those who have the vanity to be¬ 
lieve it is in then power to make me bleak that re¬ 
solution. Then- are si liuols for learning to use foils, 
freijuentcd by those who nevei design to tight; and 
tins useless way of aiming at the heart, without de¬ 
sign to wound it on cilhei sole, is the play with which 
I am i esolved to diveit myself. The nun who pre¬ 
tends to win, 1 shall use like him who comes into a 
frni uig-Hhool to pick a quail il. I hope upon this j 
foundation you will give me the fiee use of the na- 
tuial and .illiberal force of my eyes, looks, and ges- 
tuies. As for vi ihal pi onuses, 1 will make none, 
hut shall have no meity on the conceited intcipietei s 
of glances and motions. I ain parlieiihuly skilled 
m the downcast eye, and the leioveiy into a sudden 
full aspect and away again, as you may have seen 
sometimes juactised by us eountiy beauties beyond 
all that you have observed m t ourls and cities Add 
to this, Sn, that I have a luddy heedless look, which 
coveis aitilice the best of auy thing Though 1 can 
dance veiy well, I affect a tottering untaught way of 
walking, by which 1 appear an easy piey : and 
never exeit my instructed charms, until I Hud I 
have engaged a pursue!. Be pleased, Sn, to punt 
this letter, whii h will certainly begin the t hase of a 
rich widow. The many foldings^ escapes, letuins, 
and doublings, who li I make, I shall limn time to 
time cninmuuKute to yon, I'm the better iiistiiution 
of all females, who set up, like me, for ieducing the 
I piosent exorbitant power and insolence ol man. 

I “ l am, Sir, 

j “ Your faithful Conesjiondeut, 

j “ UxLlL'TA I.OVtLV.” 

J “ Dl-.AH Mil. Sl'KCTATOn, 

! “ I depend upon your professed respect for vir- 

| tuous love for your immediately answering the do- 
| sign of tins letter; winch is no othei than to lay 
{ before the wot Id the severity of certain patents, who 
j desire to suspend the marriage of a disci ret young 
woman of eighteen lliiec years longer, foi no other 
leason but that of her being too young to enter into 
that state. As to the consideialum of iicho-, my en- 
rumslaitces are sui h, that I cannot be suspected to I 
make my addresses to her oil such low motives as 
avarice or ambition. If ever innocence, wit, and i 
beauty, united their utmost charms, they have in 
her. I wish ^ou would expatiate a little on this sub¬ 
ject, and admonish her paienfs that it may be fnvm 
the very imperfection of human nature itself, and 
not any personal frailty of her or me, that our inch- < 
nations, baffled at present, may alter; and while we 
mo arguing with ourselves to put off the enjoyment 
of our present passions, our affections may change 
tin ir objects in the operation. It is a very delicate 
subjei t to talk upon , but if it wore but hiuted, 1 am ] 


I in hopes it would give the parties concerned some 
reflection that might expedite oui happiness. Theie 
is a possibility, and I hope I may say it without im¬ 
putation of immodesty to her I love with the highest 
tumour I say there is a possibility this delay may 
be as painful to her as it is to me ; if it he as much, 
it must be mine, by leason of the seveie rules the 
sex are undei, in being dollied even the lelief of 
complaint. If you oblige me in this, and I succeed, 
I promise you a place at my wedding, and a treat¬ 
ment suitable to your speetatonul dignity 

“ Your most humble Servant, 

“ Eustace.’’ 

“ Sm, 

i “I yesterday heaid a young gentleman, thatlooked 
as if he was just come lu the gown and a scarf, upon 
I evil speaking ■ which subject, you know Archbishop 
Tillolson has so nobly handled m a sermon in his 
folio. As soon as ever he had named his text, and 
had opened a little the dnft of his discourse, 1 was 
m great hopes he had been one. of Sir Roger’s chan- 
lams. 1 have conceived so great an idea of the 
dimming discouise above, that I should have thought 
one pait of my Sabbath very well spent in heating a 
repetition of it. But, alas ' Ml. Spectatm, this re- 
voiend divme gave us his grace’s set mull, and yet I 
do nut know how ; even I, that I am sure have lead 
it, at least twenty times, imild not tell what to make 
ot it, and wa- at a loss sometimes to guess what the 
man aimed at. lie was so just indeed, as to give 
us all the heads ami the subdivisions of the sermon, 
and further 1 think theie was not one beautiful 
thought in it but what we had. But then, Su, tins 
gentleman made so many pretty additions , and he 
; could never give us a paiagiaph of the sermon, but 
be intiuduced it with something whub inclhought 
looked more like a design to show his own inge¬ 
nuity, than to instinct the people. In short, In- 
added and cm tailed m such a manner, that he vexed 
me, nisomm h that I could not hulicai thinking 
(what 1 conies- I might not to have thought, ol m*so 
holy a place), that tins young spatk was as justly 
bhimoaiild us bullock or I’c'llkt'thni.in, when they 
mend a noble play ot Shakspeurc or .lonson. l’r.iy 
Sir, take tins into your cmmidciution, and, it m 
J must be elitcitauicd with the works of any of those 
gleat men, desne these goiillemetji'to give them u 
us they lind them, thill so when we lead them to mu 
families at home, they may the better icmemhci 
that they have heard them at ihuuli 

Sn, your humble Sonant.” 
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— - N(.11 dtlicit alter-—Vino /Kn vl. 14 a 
A second 13 not wanting 

“ Mi; Sr>t< i n or, 

“ Ti.bKi- is no pa 1 1 of vmti w 1 iting^Wncb I have 
in 111010 esteem than ymu ciitiosin ujion Milton. It 
is an lionouiahle and candid endeavour to set the 
works of our nolde writeis in the giaceltil light which 
they doscive You will lose much of my kind mi li- 
liation towards you, if you do not attempt the enco¬ 
mium of Spenser also, or at lea«t indulge my pas¬ 
sion for that charming author so far as to print (ho 
loose hints [ now give you on that subject. 

“ Spenser’s general plan is the representation of 
six virtues—holiness, temperance, t hastily, friend¬ 
ship, justice, and courtesy—in six legends by six per¬ 
sonages, these personages aic supposed, under proper 
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allegories suitable to their respective characters, to 
do all that is necessary for the full manifestation of 
the respective virtues which they arc to exert. 

“ These one might undertake to show under the 
several heads arc admirably drawn ; no images im¬ 
proper, and most surprisingly beautiful. The Red- 
cross Knight runs tluough the whole steps of the 
Christian life; Guyon docs all that temperance can 
possibly require ; Bntouaartis (a woman) observes 
the true rules of unaffected chastity ; Artheg&l is in 
every respect of life strictly and wisely just; Cali- 
dore is rightly courteous, 

“ In short, in Fairy land, wheie knights-errant 
have n full scope to range, and to do even what Arios¬ 
tos or Orlandos could not do in the world without 
breaking into credibility, Speuber’s knights have, 
under those six heads, a full and truly poetical sys¬ 
tem of Christian, public, and low life. 

“ Ills legend of friendship is more diffuse, and 
yet even there the allegory is finely drawn, only the 
heads various, one knight could not there support 
all the parts. 

“To do honour to his country, Princo Arthur is 
a universal hero; in holiness, temperance, iliastity, 
and justice, superexcollent. For the same reason, 
and to compliment Queen Elizabeth, Gloriamq 
queen of fames, whose court was the asylum of the 
oppressed, represents that glorious queen. At her 
commands all these knights set foitli, and only at 
liur’s the Hcdcross Knight destiny s the dragon, 
Guyon overturns lln''Bower of Bliss. Arthegal (/. e. 
Jiislue) beats down Garynneo (i. r. Philip I1-, kiug 
of Spam) to rescue Beige ( i. c. Holland), and lie 
beats tile Grantoito (the same Philip m annthei 
light) to restore Irena (i. e. Peace to Europe). 

“ Chastity being tile first female viitue, Brito- 
mailis ns a Bnton; her jiarl is fine, though it ic- 
ipims explication. His style is very poetual; no 
puns, affectations of wit, foiced antitheses, 01 any of 
that low tube. 

“ His old wouls arc all tine English, and num- 
liois exquisite; and Since of words thcie is the 
m’t/la ttiuitreiilin, since they arc all pmper, such a 
jiociii should not (any none than Milton’s) consist 
all of it of common oidinary wouls. Sec instances 
of desniptmns. 

Cdusjc'is jealousy in Bntomarhs, v. 6. 14, m its rest - 
lessors i. 

Like as a wayward chiKl, whoso sounder sleep 
Is biokcn with some lenrful dri'am’ 1 ■ >i X r 'i» 

Willi frownrd will doth set ' « .1 ' m tp, 

Np t an bo shU’d for all bis nurse * mighl. 

lJul kit ks and squalls, and shriek* f.»r foil despite ; 

Now scratching lior, and her loom, locks misusing, 

Now seeking darkness, and now seeking light, 

‘1 heneiavlng sink, and then (ho suck relieving 
Such was tlus lady's fit in her love s loud act using. 

Cm wsity 0 ( rationed by jealousy, upon occasion of hn 
lover's absent e. Ibid. Stun. 8, 0. 

Then as jtlje look'd long, at last she fipy’d 
One eoimng towards her with hasty speed 
Well ween’d she then, eie linn alio plain descry d, 

That it was one sent from ln*r love indeed 
Whereat her heart was fill'd with hope and dread, 

Ne would she stay till he in place could come. 

Hut ian to meet him forth to know !ns tiding s souune . 

Even in the door him mer*': 1 ’ *1 e b< .... ! 

' And where is he, thy lord, ami m v I m hi .i< ■ i 
Declare at once; and hath ho lost or won' 

Ccnc and his house arc described thus, iv. 6, 33—3T>. 
Not far away, cor meet for any guest, 

Thoy spy’d a little cottage, Itke some poor man’s uest 

31. 

There entering in, they found the pood man * self. 

Full busily 'into Ins woik ybont. 


Who was bo weel a wretched we&rish olf, 

With hollow eyes and raw bone cheeks far spent, 

As if he had .ui prison lonp been pent. 

Full black ami gricly did his face appear, 

Besmear’d with smoke that near his eyo-sight blent. 

With rugged heard, and hoary shaggy he are. 

The which ho never wont to corub, or comely sheer. 

35. 

Iiude was his garment, and to rags all rent; 

No belter had lie, nc for better car d : 

His blistered hnmls amongst tho cinders brent. 

And fingers filthy with long nails prepared. 

Right fit to rend tho food on which he fared. 

His name was Caro , a blacksmith by his trade. 

That neither day nor night from working apared, 

But to small purpose iron wed gey made : 

These be uuquiol thoughts that careful minds invade 

“ Homer’s epithets were much admired by anti¬ 
quit) : gee what great justness and variety there 
are in these epithets ot the trees in the forest, where 
tho Redcrobs Kuight lost Truth. B. i. Cant, l, 
Stan. 8, 9. 

The sailing pine, the cedar proud and tall, 

'1 lie vine-prop elm, the poplar never dry, 

The bmJder-oak, sole king of forests all, 

The aspinc good for staves, tho cypress funeral. 

9. 

1 he laurel, meed of mighty conquerors, 

And pocks sago ; the hr that weepoth still, 

The willow worn of forlorn paramours. 

The yow obedient to the beiulei s will. 

The lurch for shalts, the sallow for the mill 
Thcniyrrluj bvvoct, bleeding in the bitter wound, 

Tho war-like booth, the ash, for nothing ill, 

The Iruitlul olive, and tho plawtane round, 

r l he carver holm, the mapl*‘ seldom inward sound 

“ I shall trouble you no mote, but desire you to 
let me com hide with tho?»e verses, though I think 
they have alieady been quoted by you. They are 
directions to young ladies oppiosbod with calumny, 
vi. G. 14. 

The best (said he) that I can you advise, 

Is lo avoid the on as ion of the ill 
For when the cause whence e\ d doth arise 
Removed is, the effect surteaselh still 
Abstain from pleasure and restrain your will, 

Subdue desire and bridle loose delight, 

Use si anted diet and forbear your fill, 

Slum seriecy, and talk in open sight; 

bo shall you soon repair your piesimt ovil plight *' 

T. 
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For nature forms 3nd softens os ivilluo. 

Ami writes our fortune’s changes in our face: 

PlcaMiie enchants, impetuous mgr transports, 

Anil ^rief dejects, and wrings the toilur'd sou): 

And lltoso are all interpreleil by speech.—K osoommok 

■ My friend the Templar, whom I have so often 
mentioned in these writings, having determmod to 
la) aside Ins poetical stud.es, in order to a closer 
pursuit of the law, has put together, as a farewell 
essay, some thoughts concerning pronunciation and 
action, which he has given me leave to communi¬ 
cate to the public. They are chiefly collected from 
] In*favourite author Cicero, who is known lo have 
been an intimate friend of Roscius the actor, and 
nod judge of dramatic pcrfoimances, as well as 
the most eloquent pleader of the time in which ho 
lived. 

Cicero concludes his celebrated books De Oratora 
with some precepls for pronunciation and action, 
without which part he affirms that the best orator in 
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the woilil can never succeed. and ati indifferent one, 
who is master of this, shall gam much greater ap¬ 
plause. “ What could make a stronger impression,” 
says he, “ than those exclamations of Gracchus ’— 
Whither shall 1 turn? Wretch that I am' to what 
place betake myself? Shall I go to the Capitol? 
Alas 1 it is overflowed with my brother's blood. Or 
shall I return to my house ? Yet there 1 behold my 
mother plunged in misery, weeping and despairing'” 
These breaks and turns of passion, it seems, weie 
so enforced by the eyes, voice, and gesture, of the 
speaker, that Ins very enemies could not refiam from 
tears. " I insist,” says Tully, “ upon this the ra¬ 
ther, because our oratois, who are as it were actois 
of the truth itself, have quitted this manner of 
speaking; and the players, who arc but the imita¬ 
tors of tiuth, have taken it up.” 

I shall therefore pursue the hint he has here given 
me, and for the service ol the British stage I shall 
copy some of the rules which this great Homan mas¬ 
ter has laid down; yet without confiuiug myself 
wholly to his thoughts or words ami to adapt this 
essay the more to the purpose for which I intend it, 
instead of the examples he has inscitcd m this dis¬ 
course out of the ancient tragedies, I shall make 
use of parallel passages out of the most celebiatod 
of our own. 

The design of art is to assist action as much as 
possible in the representation of nature ; fertile ap- 
peaiance of reality is that which moves us in all ro- 
j presentations, and these have always the gieatei 
1 fore e the nearer they approach to nature, and the 
J less they show of imitation. 

Nature herself has assigned to ecery motion of the 
soul its peculiar cast of the countenance, tone ot 
voice, and manner of gcstuie flnough the whole pel- 1 
son , all the features of the face and tones of the 
voice answci, like strings upon nuisual instruments, 
to the impicssiotis made on them by the mind. 
Thus ihe sounds of the voice, aoioiding to the va¬ 
rious touches which iaue them, form themselves into 
an u< ute or grain, quit k or slow, loud or soft, tone. 
These, too, may he subdivided into various kinds of 
tones, as the gentle, the rough, the con li acted, the 
diffuse, the continued, the intermitted, the broken, 
jbiupt, winding, softened, or elevated Every one 
of these may be employed with art and Judgment; 
and all supply the a< tor, as colours do Hie pamter, 
wub an expressive variety. 

Anger exerts its peculiar voice in an acute, raised, 
ami hurrying sound. The passionate character of 
King Lear, as it is admirably diawti by Shakspeare, 
abounds with the stiongest instances ol this kind. 

-Death 1 Confusion 1 

Fiery! whal quality ? —why Cdosler ' (.loiter' 

I'd apeak with llio Duke of Cornwall and his wife 
Are they inform'd of Una ? my hreath and blood ’ 

Fiery 1 the fiery duke 1 -Aic 

Sorrow and complaint demand a voice quite dif¬ 
ferent; flexible, slow, interrupted, and modulated 
in a mournful tone; as in that pathetic soliloquy of 
Cardinal Wolsey on his fall:— 

Farewell 1 <a long farewell to all my groutncBs 1 ; 

This Is the state of man 1 -to-day he puts foith 

1 he tender leaves of hope: to-morrow blossoms, , 
And bears his blushing honours thick upon him. 

The third day comes a frost, a killing frost. 

And when he thinks, good easy innn, full surely 
ihs greatness Is a ripening, nips his root, 

And then he falls as I do. 

We have likewise a fine example of this in the 
I "hole part of Andromache tn the Distrcst Mother, 
particularly in these linea¬ 


l'll go, and m the anguish of my heart 

Weep o er my eluld-— If lie must die. niy life 

Is wrapt in his, I shall not long survive 
"lis for Inn sake that I have tuifler d life, 

Cro,ui d m captivity, and outliv'd Hector 
Yes, my Astj miuX. sc 11 go together ' 

'I ogether to the realms of mght we 11 go; 

There to thy ravish’d eyes thy sire I'll shew, 

And point him out aiming the shades below 

Fear expresses itself in a low, hesitating, and ab- 
; joct sound. If the reader considers Ijje following 
speech of Lady Macbeth, while her husband is about 
the murder ol Duncan and his grooms, be will ima¬ 
gine her even affrighted with the sound of her own 
voice while she is speaking it — 

Alas 1 I am afraid they have awak'd. 

And *tis nut done, ur attempt, and not the deed, 
Confounds us—II.irk '—l laid the daugcia ready, 
fie muld not miss thorn llad he not resembled 
My father as ho slept, 1 had done it 

Courage assumes a louder tone, as m that speech 
! of Don Sebastian. 

Here satiate all your fury , 

Lcl Fortune empty her whole quiver on me, 
l have a soul that like an ample shield 
Can lake m nil, and verge enough for more 

Pleasure dissolves into a luxuuous, mild, tender, 
anti joyous modulation; asm the lolluwing lines in 
1 Cams Manus — 

I avima 1 O there's music in the name, 

Thul Miflemng me to infant tenderness, 

Makes my heart spring like the lust leap of life 

j And peiplrxity is different from all these; grave 
i but not bemoaning, with an earnest uniform sound 
j ot voice, as in that cclcbtated speech of Hamlet.— 

To be, or not to be 1 -that is (he question 

Whether ’(is nobler in Hie mind to suiter 
The slings and arrows of outrageous foitune, 

Or to take arm.s against a sea ol troubles, 

And by opposing end them 1 r l o die, to deep, 

No inoie, stud by a sleep to say we < nd 
The heart-ach, and fi thousand n alien} shoe ks 
1 ‘lh.it llesii is heir to, 'tis a consummation 

Devoutly to be wish’d 1 To die, to sleep- 

r Io sleep, perchance to dream 1 Ay, theic s the rub ; 

! For, in that site]) of death, what dreams may coine, 

; When we have shuffled olT this mortal roil, 

Must yiv'e us pause-'I beie s the rcspoc t 

i 1 hat makes calamity of so long life, 

| For who would bear the whips and acorns of time, 

TV oppre&soi’H wiones, the proud man's contumely 
The pangs of despis’d love, the law's delay, 

The insolence of ofhf e, and the spurns 
1 hat patient merit of I lie unworthy takes. 

Whin tie himself might Ins quietus ^l.tke 
With .i bare bodkin i* Who would faidel.s bear, 
do groan and sweat undei a weary hie, 

But that the dread of something alter death, 

The umlisi over’d comtlry, from whose bourn 
No traveller returns, pu/./.les the will. 

And makes us rather bear those ills we have 
ddmn fly to others that we know not of 

1 As all these varieties ofvoicu are to be directed by 
the sense, so the action is to be directed by the 
voice, and with a beautiful propriety, as it were, to 
enforce it. The arm, which by a strong figure 
| Tully calls the orator’s weapon, is to be sometimes 
! raised and extended ; and the hand, by its motion, 
sometimes to lead, and sometimes to follow, the 
words aSy they are uttered. The stamping of the 
foot, too, has its proper expression in contention, 
anger, or absolute command. But the face is the 
epitome of the whole man, and the eyes are as it 
were the epitome of the face; for which reason, he 
says, the best judges among the Homans were not 
extremely pleased even with Roscius himself in his 
mark. No part of the body, besides the face, is : 
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capable of as many changes as there are different j love uothing more than to moitify the ill-natured, 
emotions in the mind, and of expressing them all by | that I may do it effectually, 1 must acquaint them 
those changes. Nor is this to be done without the they have very often praised rue when they did 
freedom of the eyes; therefore Theophrastus called not design it, and that they have approved my 
one, who barely rehearsed his speech with his eyes writings when they thought they had derogated from 
fixed, au “ absent uctor.” them. I have heard several ot these unhappy gen- 

As the countenance admits of so great variety, it tlemen proving, by undeniable arguments, that I 
requires also great judgment to govein it. Not that was not able to pen a letter which I had wnttcu the 
the form of the face is to bo shifted on every occa- day before. Nay, 1 have heard some of them throw- 
sion, lest it turn to farce and buffooneiy; but it is ing out ambiguous expressions, and giving the coni- 
certam that the eyes have a uondciful power of pany reason to suspect that they themselves did me 
marking the emotions of the mind ; sometimes by a the honour to send me such and such a particular 
steadfast look, sometimes by a careless one—now by epistle, which happened to be talked ot with the 
a sudden regard, then by a joyful sparkling, as the i esteem 01 approbation of those who were present, 
sense of the words is diversified : for action is, as it These rigid critics are so ufiaid of allowing me any 
were, the speech of the features and limbs, and must thing which dues not belong to tnc, that they will 
therefore conform itself always to the sentiments of not be positive whether the lion, the wild boar, and 
the soul. And it may be observed, that in all who li the flower-pots in the play-house, did not actually 
relates to the gesture there is a wonderful force im- wnte those letteis which came to me in their names, 
planted by nature; since the vulgar, the unskilful, I must theiel'ore inform these gentlemen, that I 
and even the must barbaious, are chiefly affected by often choose this way of casting my thoughts into a 
this. None aro moved by the sound of woids but letter, lor (bo following reasons —First, out of the 
those who understand the language; and the sense policy of those who tiy their jest upon another, bc- 
uf many things ts lost upon men of a dull apprehen- foie they own it themselves. Secondly, because 1 
moil. but actum is a kind of universal tongue • all j would extort a little praise from such who will never 
men are subject to the same passions, and rouse-I applaud any thing whose author is known mid ecr- 
qiirntly' know the same marks ot them in others, by j tain. Tinldly, because it gave me an opportunity of 
which they themselves cxpicss them. j introducing a great vauety of characters into my 

Perhaps some of my readers may be of opinion work, which could not have been done had 1 always 
that the hints I have, here made use of out of Cicero '■ written :n the peison of the Spectator. Fourthly, 
■up somewhat too refined for the playeis on oui because the dignity speclatorial would have suffered 
fhcatie in answer to which 1 venture to lay it had 1 published us from myself those sevcial ludi- 
down as a maxim, that without good seuse no one crons compositions whn h 1 have ascnbi d to fictitious 
can be a good playei, and that he is veiy unlit to names and characters. And lastly, because they 
peisonate the dignity of a Roman hero who cannot < often serve to bring in more Daturally such addi- 
enter into the mles for pronunciation and gesture tional reflections as have been placed at the end of 
delivered by a Roman orator. them. 

Theie is another thing which my author does not There are others who have likwise done me a very 
think too minute to insist on, though it is purely particular honour, though uudesignedly. These aie 
mechanical. and that is the right pitching of the such who will needs have it. that I have translated 
voice. On this occasion he tells the story of firac- or boriowod many of my thoughts nut of hooks 
chus, who employed a servant with a little ivory which are wntten in other languages 1 have heard 
pipe to stand behind him, and give him the ngbt of a person, who is more famous for his library than 
pitch, as olten as he wandered too far from the pro- his learning, that has asserted this more than once 
per modulation. “ Every voice 1 ,” says Tully, “ has in his private conversation.* Wore it line, I am 
its particular medium and compass, and the sweet- j sure lie could not speak it from his own knowledge; 
ness of speech consists in leading it through all the , hut, had he read the bunks which lie has collected, 
variety of tones naturally, and without touching j he would find this accusation to be wholly ground- 
any extreme. Therefoic,” says he, “ leave the | less. Those who arc truly learned will acquit me 

pipe at home, but cariy the seuse of this custom m this point, m which I have been so far from of- 

with you.” j fending, that 1 bavo been scrupulous, peihaps to a 

- j fault, in quoting the authors of several passages 

n, no, I?,mv vninjidiun m which I might have made my own. But, as this 

No. 542.] FRIDA!, NOVEMBER 21, 1712. a9sertl()n rt . allly au ctl J lnlum on what 1 have 

Et sibi pnOerri xe g.iuiict-Ouu, Met u «0 published, 1 ought rather to glory 111 it than CJldcu- 

-lie heard, vour to confute it. 

Will pleas’d, luniscll befure himself prefbrr’tl Adiuson Son „, ;m , so V£I y willing to alienate from me 

W hen 1 have been present in assemblies, whom* that small reputation which might accrue to me troin 
my paper has been talked of, I have been very wcdl any of these my speculations, that they atlnbule 
pleased to hear those who would detract fiom the some of the best of them to those imaginary manu- 
aulhor of it observe, that the letters which are sent scnpts with which I havo introduced them. There 
to the Spectator are as good, if not bettei, than any are others, I must confess, whose objections have 
ofhiswoiks. Upon this occasion rrany letters of given me a greater concern, as they seem to reflect, 
mirth are usually mentioned, which some think (he under this head, rather oil my morality than on my 
Spectator writ to himself, and which Olivers com- invention. These are they who say an author is 
mend because they fancy he lercived them from his guilty of falsehood, when he talks to the public of 
correspondents. Such arc those fiom the valotmli- manuscripts which he uever saw, or describes scene* 
narian: the inspector of the sign-posts; the master of action or discourse m which he was never en- 
of the fan exercise; with that of the hooped petti- gaged. But these gentlemen would do well to con 1 
coat; that of Nn hulas Halt the annual .sleeper; ~~ " ,. ,' ' ' ~77 — n ■> 2 

. , ,, . ’ * 1 lie person hero alluded to was most probably Mr. 4 ho- 

that from Sir .John l.nvil; that upon the London nl:l , nawlinum. ruinated by Addison under tho name of Toro 
Grieg; with multitudes of the same nature. As I l uhu.m the Tatter, bo. Da. j 
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aider, there is not a fable or parable, which ever 
was made use of, that is not liable to this exception; 
since nothing, according to this nulion, can be le- 
latoil innocently, which was not once matter of fact. 
Besides, I think the most ordinary leader may be 
able to discover, by my way of writing, what I de- 
livci in those occurrences as truth, and what as 
fiction. 

Since I am unawares engaged in answering the 
several objections which have been made against 
these my woiks, I must take notice that there aie 
some who alliiin a papci of this uutuio should al¬ 
ways turn upon diverting subjects, and others who 
find fiult with every one of them that hath not an 
immediate tendency to the advancement ol religion 
or learning. I shall leave these gentlemen to dis¬ 
pute it among themselves; since l see one half of 
my conduct patronized by each side. Weic 1 se- 
i ious on un improper subject, or trilling ill a sei mus 
one, I should doseivedlv diavv upon me the censuie 
of my readers ; or, weic 1 conscious of anything m 
mj writings that is not innocent at least, or that 
the greatest part of them were not sun elely dr 
signed to discountenance lice and ignorance, and 
suppml the interest ol luilli, wisdom, and vnlue, 
i should be more severe upon myself than the pub¬ 
lic is disposed to be In the meanwhile I desire 
* my readi r to consider evciy paiticulai paper or 
I discourse as a distinct tract by itself, and nutepi u- 
l dent of evc-iv thing that goes before or attei it. 

I I shall end this paper with the following letter, 
wlm h was really sent ine, as some otlieis have been 
u Inch I have published, and for winch l must own 
i myselt indebted to their respective wirleis — 

“ Sin, 

“ I was this morning in a company of your well- 
wishers. when we lead over, with great satislaclion, 
Tally’s obsei vutiou uu action adapted to the Untish 
theatre. though, by the way, we weic vor_, sot ry to find 
that you have disposed ot another member ot yom 
i lub. Poor Sir Unger is dead, and the worthy 
clergyman dying. Captain Scuitiy has taken pos¬ 
session of a gooil estate. Will Honeycomb has mai- 
iled a farmer's daughter and the Templar vulli- 
diaws himself into the business of his own proles 
Mol). What will all this end in ? We are afraid it 
poitends no good to the public Unless you veiy 
speedily fix the day for the election of new mein- 
inns, we aie under apprehensions of losing the Bri¬ 
tish Spectator. I hear of a party of ladies who 
intend to address you on this subject; and question 
not, if you do not give us the slip very suddenly, 
that you will receive addresses from all parts ot the 
kingdom to continue so useful a work. Pray deliver 
us out of this perplexity ; and, among the multitude 
of your readers, your will partieuluily oblige 
“ Your most sincere Fnend and Seivant, 

O. Prnno-Sexc.” 
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- I..... Kaeius non omnibus unit, 

Nee f.iversn turnon-Civic, Met n 13 

Simitar, Uiougli not the same —— 

I’uos k who were skilful in anatomy, among the 
ancients, concluded, from the outward and inward 
make of a human liudy, that it was the work of u 
Being transcendently wise and powerful. As the 
world gtew mote enlightened in this art, their dis- 
mvi iies gave them (resh oppoiUtilities of admiring 
the t unduet of Providence in the (urination of a 


human body. Oalen was convened by his dissec- 
j turns, and could not blit own a Supreme Being upon 
|(itur.cyof this bis handy-work. There weic, in¬ 
deed, many pints, of which the old anatomists did 
not know the ceilain use; but, as they saw that 
most of those- winch they examined vveie adapted 
with admirable art to their stveral functions, they 
did not question but those, whoso uses they could 
not detc rnuue, wcie contrived with the same wisdom 
fin respective ends and purposes* Since the cn cu- 
| latum ol the blood has been tumid out, and many 
oilier gic.it discovtlies have been made by mu mo¬ 
dem anatomists, we see new wonders in the human 
1 1 ame, and discern several important uses for those 
parts, which uses the alien nts knew nothing of. In 
slmit, the body of man is such a subject as stands 
the utmost test of examination. Though it appeals 
formed with the nicest wisdom, upon the most super¬ 
ficial smvey of it, it still mends upon the seal eh, 
and pioihices our suipuse and amazement m pio- 
poi lion as vve piy nuo it. Wtiat 1 have beie said of 
a human body may be applied to the body of eveiy 
animal which has been the subject ol anatomical 
obsei vatmus. 

The body of an animal is an object adequate to 
om senses. It is a particular system of Providence 
that lies in a nanow compass. The eye is able to 
command it, and by sin tussive inquiries can search 
into all its parts. Could the body of the whole 
couth, oi indeed the whole universe, he thus sub- ' 
milted to the examination of om senses, were it not i 
too big and dispioportioncd for our inquiries, too j 
unwieldy lui the management, of the eye and hand, i 
llieieis no quest mu but it would appear to us ns 
curious and well conti ived a triune as that oi a 
I human body. We should see the same concatena¬ 
tion and subserviency, the same necessity and uxc- 
tulness, the same beauty and harmony, in ail and 
every of its parts, as what vve discovei in the body 
ot every single, animal 

The more extended our reason is, and the mine 
able to giapple with immense objects, the greatcr 
still are those discoveiit» wlm li it makes ul wisdom 
and providence m the works ol the ciedtum. A Sir 
Paae Newton, who stands up as the mu a' le of the 
pic-sent age, cun look thtough a whole planetary 
•system ; consider it in its weight, number, and mea¬ 
sure ; and diavv from it as many demonstrations of 
infinite power and wisdom, as a more routined uir- 
dcibluiidnig is able to deduce fiom the system ol a 
human body. 

But to return to our speculations on anutomy, I 
shall here <onsider the labile and texture of the 
j bodies of animals m one particular view: which, in 
my opinion, shows the hand of a thinking and all- 
wise Being in their format ion, with the evidence of 
a thousand demonstrations. I think we may lay 
this down as an incontested principle, that chance 
never ai ts in a perpetual uniformity and consistence 
with itself. If one should always fling the same 
number with ten thousand dice, or see eveiy thiow 
j just live tunes less, or live times more in number, 

I than the throw which immediately preceded it, who 
1 would not imagine there is some invisible power 
which directs the east? This is the proceeding 
' which vve find in the operations of nature. Evciy 
j kind of animal is diversified by different magni- 
j tufles, oath of which give rise to a different species, 
j Let a man trace the dog or lion kind, and he will 
observe ,hovv many of the. works of,juature are pub- 
! fished, if I may use the expiession, ra a variety ol 
j editions. It we look into the reptile world, or into 
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those different kinds ijf animals that fill the element 
of watei, we meet with the same repetitions among 
several species, that differ very little from one an¬ 
other, hut m sue autl lmlk. You find the same 
creature that is drawn at large copied out in sevei.il 
pi.ipoilions and ending in miniature. It would ho 
tedious to produce instances cd this regular conduct 
m Providence, us it woiftd be Mipcitluoiis to those 
who aie vetsed in the natural histoiy of animals. 
The magnificent harmony of tin; universe is such, 
that we may observe innumerable divisions mulling 
upon the same giound. I might also extend tins 
speculation to the dead parts of nature, in which 
we mav find matter disposed into many simil.u sys¬ 
tems, as well in our survey of st.us and planets, as 
uf stones, vegetables, and other sublunary putts of 
the creation (u a word, Providence has shown the 
richness of its goodness and wisdom, not only m the 
pi eduction of many original species, but in the mul¬ 
tiplicity of desiants* ivlm b it lias made on cveiy 
original species iu particulat. 

Ituttopuisue this thought still further. Evety 
living creatine cmisideted in itself has many veil 
complicated pails that me c.x.r I <opie.it of some 
other parts vvlin h it possesses, and which are com¬ 
plicated in the same manlier. One eve would have 
been sufficient for the subsistence and piesei vation 
ot an animal; bur, in order to better his condition 
we see another placed with a mathematical exactness 
in the same most advantageous situation, anil in 
every paititular of the same sire and textuie Is 
it possible fot elianec to be thus delicate and um- 
loin.i 111 her operations ? Should a million of dice 
turn up twice together the same number, the wonder 
would be nothing hi comp.nisoti with ibis. Hut 
when we see this similitude aud 1 eseinbluiice ill the 
aim, the hand, the lingers; when we see one half 
ol the body ciiturlv coiicspond with the other iu 
all those minute sttokes, without which a man might 
have veiy well subsisted , nay, when vie olten see a 
single p.nt repeated a hundred times in the same 
body notwithstanding it consists of the most intri¬ 
cate Weaving of nuinbeiless (lines, and them puits 
dilleiing still to magnitude, as the convenience of 
their particular situation icipures; suie a man must, 
have a.stiange cast of utideistanding, who does not 
diwover the finger of Clod ill so wonderful a work. 
Those duplicates in those parts of the bod), without 
which a man might have veiy well subsisted, though 
not so well as with them, ate a plain demonstration 
of an all wise Contiiver, as those mote numerous 
copyings winch aie found among the vessels of the 
same body, are evident demonstrations that they 
could not he the tv oik of chance. This aigunient 
receives additional strength, it vve apply it to cveiy 
animal and insert within out knowledge, as well as 
to those numberless living eieatuies that are objects 
loo minute lor a human eye • and if we consider, 
how the seveial species in this whole world of life 
resemble one another 111 very many paiticiilars, so 
far as is convenient for their lespeefivc states of ex- 
l-tenec, i! is much inure probable 1 that a hundred 
millions of dice should be casually thrown a hun¬ 
dred millions of limes in the same numbei, than 
that the body of any single animal should he pro¬ 
duced hv the fortuitous coucouise of matter. Ami 
that the like chance should arise in inliunieiablc in¬ 
stances, requires a degree of credulity that is not 
under the dnection of common sense. We may 

• Meant perhaps for " descents,'' l e. progress <JVwm>arils 
—Johnson, 


canv this consideration vet fuither, if we rctlccl on 
the two sexes in every living species, with their re¬ 
semblances to eat h other, aud those particular dis¬ 
tinctions that were necessary for the keeping up of 
this great world of life. 

There .lie many more demonstrations of a Supremo 
Being, and of his transcendent wisdom, power, and 
goodness, in the formation of the body of a living 
creature, for which I refer my reader to other 
! writings, paitn uldily to the sixth book of the poem 
entitled Creation.* where the anatomy of the hu¬ 
man body is deseiibed with great perspicuity and 
elegance. I have been partu ulai on the thought 
which runs through this speculation, because Ihuvc 
not seen it onlaiged upon by others.—O. 

No. 511.] MON DAY, NOV EMBER 21, 1712. 

Nunqunm ita quisquam bene subducts ratioiie rid vitmn fuit, 

(jinn u»s, oDlax, unit* semper aiujiml appoifet mnM, 

Alu/md ntourat. ul ljlti, tju.r tp sciio c rt’<Ias, opaeuM; 

El, qua.' tibi put.ms prim a, in cxpci ujiuIo uf lepudies 

A'jlR Ailelph octv.se. 4. 

No mao was over so completely skilled iu the conduct of life, 

as not to loeeive ut*w information troni age and experience: 

] i iso to tit ii that wo find our.stlvcs really ignorant of whftt wo 

Uuaight wo uiuJeistood, and see cause to reject what we fan 

vied our ti nest interest 

Tni-.fii. aie, I think, sentiments iu the following 
‘ letter liom my friend Captain Sentry, which disco- 
vci a internal and equal ti.ime of mind, as well pre¬ 
pared tor an advantageous as an unfortunate change 
i of condition — 


“ Covcrley-hall, Nov. 15, 
Worcestershire 


“ I am come to the succession of the estate of iny 
honoured kinsmen, Sir ltogei de Coverlcy; and 1 
] assuie you I lind it no easy task to keep up the 
ligurii of mastc’l of the Inrtuuc which was so hand¬ 
somely enjoyed by that honest plain man. I can¬ 
not (with respect to the great obligations 1 have, 
be it spoken) leffect upon ins character, but I am 
toiilnuml in the 1 1 uill winch 1 have, I thiuk, heard 
spoken at tlm club, to wit, that a man oi a vvaiin 
and well-disposed heart, with a veiy small capacity, 
J is highly supeiwt mi human society to him who with 
the gicatest talents, is cold ami languid in his affec¬ 
tions. But alas' why do 1 make a difficulty in 
speaking of my worthy ancestors ladings? IDs 
little absuidities and incapacity for the conversation 
of the politest men ate dead with him, and Ins 
greater qualities aie even now useful to him. 1 
know not whether by naming those disabilities I do 
not enhance ins meld, since he lias left behind him 
x leputation in his country, which would he worth 
the pains ol the wisest man’s whole life to arrive at. 
By the way, I must observe to you, that many uf 
your leaders have mi-nook that passage m your 
writiugs, wheiein Sir Roger is lepuited to have in¬ 
quired into the private charm ter of the young wo¬ 
man at the tavern. I know you mentioned that 
circumstance as an instance ot the' simplicity and 
muocence of his imud, who li made linn imagine it 
a very easy tiling to leclann one of those criminals, 
and not as an inclination in him to be guilty with 
her. The less di.-ccrniiig of your readers cannot 
j enter mio that delicacy of description m the charac¬ 
ter; but indeed my chief business at tins time is to 
represent to you my present stale of mind, and the 
satisfaction I promise to myself in the possession 
of my new fot tune. I have continued all Sir Ro¬ 
ger's servants, except such as it was a relief to dis- 

* Creation A poem by Sir Hichard Blacknwre. 
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miss into little beings within my manor. Those who 
are in a list of the good kuight’s own hand to be 
taken care of by me, I have quartered upon such as 
have taken new leases of me, and added so many 
advantages during the lives of the persons so ijuar- 
tered, that it is the interest of those whom they are 
joined with to cherish and befriend them upon all 
occasions. I find a considerable 6um of ready mo¬ 
ney, which I am laying out among my dependants 
at the common interest, but with a design to lend it 
according to their merit, rather than according to 
their ability. 1 shall lay a tax upon such us I have 
highly obliged, to become security to me for such of 
tiicir own poor youth, whether male or female, as 
want help towards geltiug into some being in the 
world. 1 hope I shall be able to manage my affairs 
so as to linpiove, my fortune every year by doing 
acts of kindness. I will lend my money to the use j 
ol none but indigent men, seemed by such as have 
ceased to be indigent by the tavour ot my family or 
myself. What makes this the more piacticable is, 
that if they will do any one good with my money, 
Ihey aie welcome to it upon their own security: 
and 1 make no exception against it, because the 
persons who enter into the obligations do it tor their * 
own family I have laid out four thousand pounds 1 
this way, and it is not to be imagined what a crowd 1 
| of people are obliged by it. In cases where Sir 
| linger has recommended, 1 have lent money to put 
j out c lull]■ on, with a clause which makes void the 
j obligation ill ease the infant dies before he is out of 
1 Ins appi enticcslup; by winch means the kindled 
and mastcis are extremely careful of breeding him 
to industry, that he may lepay it himself by his la¬ 
bour, in tluee ycais’ journey-work after his time is 
out, foi the use of Ins securities. Opportunities of , 
tins kind aie all that have occur: ed since I came to 
my estate , bull assure you l willprescivc a constant 
disposition to latch at all the occasions I can to 
piomote the good aud happiness of my neighbour¬ 
hood. 

“ But give me leave to lay before you a little 
establishment winch has grown out of my past lite, i 
that 1 doubt not will administer great satislactmn 
to me in that pait of it, whatever that is, winch is 
to come. ■ 

“ There is u prejudice in favour of the way of life j 
to which a man has been educated, which I know 
not whether it would not he faulty to ovcicome. It 
is like a partiality to the interest of one’s own coun¬ 
try before that of any othci nation It is from a 
habit of thinking, giocvu upon me from my youth 
spent in arms, that I have ever held gentlemen, 
who have pieserved modesty, good-nature, justice, 
and humanity, in a soldier’s life, to be the most 
valuable aud worthy persons of the human race. 
To pass through imminent dangers, sutler painful 
watchings, flightful uiuims, and laborious marches, 
for the greater part of a man’s time, and pass the 
rest in sobriety conformable to the rules of the must 
vutunus civil life, is a merit too great to deserve the 
treatment it usually meets with among the other 
pait of the world. But i assure you, Sir, were there 
not very many who have this worth, wo could never 
have seen the glorious events which we have in our 
days. I need not say more to illustrate the cluuacter 
ot a soldier than to tell you he is the very contraiy 
to him you observe loud, sauev, and overbearing, in 
a led coat about town. But i was going to tell you 
that, in honour of the profession of arms, I have set 
apart a certain sum of money for a table for such , 
gentlemen as have served their country in the urmy, | 


| aud will please from time to time to sojourn all, or 
I any part of the year, at Coverloy. Such of them as 
will do me that honour shall find horses, servants, 
and all things necessary for their accommodation 
and enjoyment of all the conveniences of life in a 
pleasant various country. If Colonel Camperfelt* 
be in town, and bis abilities are not employed an- 
! other way in the service,<here is no man would bo 
more welcome hore. That gentleman’s thorough 
knowledge in his profession, together with tho sim¬ 
plicity of his manners aud goodness of bis heart, 
would induce others like him to honour my abode ; 
and I should be glad my acquaintance would take 
themselves to he invited or not, as their characters 
havo an affinity to his. 

“ I would have all my friends know, that they 
need not fear (though I am become a country gen¬ 
tleman) I will trespass against their temperance 
and sobriety. No, Sir, I shall retain so much of the 
good sentiments for the conduct of life, winch we 
cultivated in each other at our club, as to contemn 
all inordinate pleasures; but paiticularly remem¬ 
ber, with our beloved Tully, that the delight in food 
consists in desire, not satiety. They who most pas¬ 
sionately puisue pleasure scldomest arrive at it. 
Now I am writing to a philosopher I cannot for- 
beai mentioning the satisfaction I took m the pas¬ 
sage l read yesterday m the same Tully. A noble¬ 
man of Athens made a compliment to l’lalo the 
mm rung after he had supped at hts house: ‘Your 
euteitamments do not only please when you give 
them, but also the day alter.’ 

“ 1 am, my worthy Friend, 

“ Your most obedient humble Servant, 

T. “ Wii Liam Sentry.” 
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Quin points pueem nelernttm pnelosque hymena-os 
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Lei us in bonds of lasting pence unite, 

Ami celebrate tlie hymeneal ute 

I cannot but think the following letter from the 
Emperor of China to the Pope of Home, proposing 
a coalition of the Chinese and Roman churches, will 
be acceptable to the curious. I must coulees, I my¬ 
self being of opinion that the Emperor has as much 
authority to be interpreter to him he pretends to 
expound, as the Pope has to be vicar of the sacred 
person he tahos upon him to repiescnt, I was not a 
little pleased with then treaty of alliance. What 
progress the negotiation between Ins majesty of 
Rome and Ins holiness of China makes (as we daily 
writers say upon subjects where we aie at a loss) 
time will lei us know. In the mean time, Slice 
they agiee in the fundamentals of power and autho. 
nty, and differ only in matteis of laith, we may cx- 
’jiect the matter will go on without difficulty 

Copia di lettera del re della China al Papa, inter- 
pretata dal padre segictauo dell’ India della com- 
pagua di Giesu. 

” A CPi beneiielto topra i betitdulti 1‘. P. el mipeia- 
tlorc ijrande da ponti/Ui e pasture Xmo, dupemalore 
dal' oyLo lie i re d’ Eitrupa, Clemente XI 

“ II favurito amico di Dio Gionata 7°, potentis- 
simu sopra tutti i putentissimi della terra, allissmio 


* Colr.net Camperfelt Spect In fulio A fine eompUnieiil 
to the f.itti.roF the late worthy Arlnnial Kempenfelt, who wus 
drowned in llic Royal George at Spithcad, Aug. 29, 1782, 
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s6pra tulti jrl' altissinji sotto il sole e la luna, che 
s^ilc Della st ile di smeraldo della China supra cento 
scalini d' oro, ad interpretarc la lingua di Dio a tuttl 
i desccndenti fedeh d’ Abramo, chi da la vita e la 
morte a cento quindici regni, ed a cento settante 
tsole, scrive con la jionna dello struzzo vergtne, e 
manda salute ed accresimento di vecchiezza. 

" Essendo arnvato il tempo in cui il fiore della 
rcale nostra gioventu dove maturare 1 frutti della 
nostra vecchiezza, e confortare con quell’ i desidcrn 
del populi tiostri divoti, e propagare il seine di 
quplla pianta cho deve protoggerli, habbiamo stabil- 
lito d’ accompagnarci con nna vergino cocelsa ed 
anmrosa allattata alia mamella della leonessa forte e 
dell’ agnella mansucta. Percm essciuloci stato figu- 
rato sompin il vostro populo Europco Romano per 
parse di donne invittc, e forte, e caste ; allongiamola 
nosli a niuno potente, a stringerp una di loro, e quesfa 
sara una voslra nipote, o nipote di qualcbc altro gran 
barerdote Latino, che sia guardata dall’ occhio dritto 
di Dio, sara seminaU in lei 1’ autorita di Surra, la 


bishops and pastor of Christians, dispenser vj the 
oil of the kinys of Europe, Clement Xl. 

“ The favourite friend of God, Gionetta the 
; Vlltb, the most powerful above the most powerful 
of the earth, highest above the highest under tlia 
sun and moon, who sits on a throne of emerald of 
China, above 100 steps of gold, to interpret the lan¬ 
guage of God to the faithful, and who gives life and 
death to lib kingdoms, and 170 islands; he writes 
with the quill of a virgin ostrich, and sends health 
and increase of old age. 

“ Being arrived at the time of our age, in which 
the lbiwet of our royal youth ought to upon into 
fruit towards old age, to comfort therewith the desire 
of our devoted people, and to piopugute the seed of 
that plant which must protect them, we have deter¬ 
mined to accompany ourselves with a high amorous 
virgin, suckled at the breast of a wild lioness, and 
a meek lamb; ami, imagining with ourselves that 
your European Roman people is the lather of many 
unconqueiahle and chaste ladies, we stretch out our 


fcdclta d Esther C h npisua d. Abba ; la voglia.no ^ arm (|> t . m ,, rilCP „ no of them, and she shall 
con 1 occhio della rolomba die guard a >1 c.elo, e a j „ |)L , of vour nieee% or the niece of some other 
ter.a, eeon ahuccadellaconcb.gl,aches,pascedella t Utl J pllekti thc .Jarimg of God’s right eye. 
i.igg.adadel malmo. La sua eta non pass, ducento , u . ( (h( , al „| lorit of Sarah be sown m her, the 


raft 

corsi della luna, la sua statura sia alta quanto la 
spicca dntta del grano verdo, e la sua grossezza 
quanIo un manipolo di grano seero. Nm lu man- 
daieirimo a vest ire peril nosln mandntici mnbas- 
m.idori, e ehi la conduranno a noi, e noi mount ra- 
leinmo alia riva del humc grande facendola salne 
su noslm eoeclno, Ella point adorare appresso di 
noi il suo Dio, con veuli quattro altre veigmi a sua 
elle/./ione o potia canturo con loro, come la tottora 
alia pnmaveia, 

“ Sodisfando 0 padre e amico nostro qresta 
nobtin Inama, sarete caggione di mure in perprtua 
amieitia cntesti vostri regni d’ Europa al nostro do- 
mmaute impend, e si abbraenrauno 1c vostri ieggi 
come 1’ cdcia abbraecia la pianta; c noi rimdesemi 
spaigeremo del nostro seme rcale in cuteste pro- 
vinci, risealdando i Jettl di vostri principi con il 
fiinco amoroso dclle nostre amazom, d' alcuiie dclle 
quail i nosln maodatiu ambasciadori vi porteranno 
le somigliui/e dipiute, 

“ Vi conlirnuamo di teuere in pace lo due buono 
religiose famiglie dclli missionarn gli’ figholi d’ Ig- 
nazio. c li biam In e non figholi di Dominion, il cui 
tonsiglio degl’ mn e dcgl’ altn ci serve di scorta nel 
nostro regimento e di lump ad interpretare le divine 
logge, come appuucto fa lumc 1’ ngho che si gotta 
in mare 

“ In tan to alzandoci dal nostro trono per abbrac- 
ciarvi, vi dichiauarno nostro congiuntb e confedcrato, 
edordimamo die questo foglio sia segnato col nostro 
segno imperial della nostra citla, capo do! mmido, 
il qumto giorno della lerza lunatiune 1’ anno quarto 
del nostro imperio. 

11 Sigillu c uu sole nella cm faccia anche quella 
della luna ed intorno Ira 1 raggi vi sono trapuste 
alcune spade. 

“ Dico il traduttoro che eecondo il ceremonial di 
questo lettcre e recedcntissimo specialmente fessere 
seritto con la penna Uella struzzo-vergine con la 
quella non sughonsi scrivere quci ro che le pregiere 
a Dio e scrivendo a qualche altro pruicipe'nel mon- 
do, la maggior finezza che usino, i scrivcrgli coil la 
penna del pavone.” 

A letter from the Emperor of China to the Pope, in¬ 
terpreted by a father,Jesuit, secretary of thiyludius. 


fidelity of Esther, and the wisdom of Abba. Wc 
would have her eye like that of a dove, which may 
look upon heaven and earth, with the mouth of a 
shell-fish to feed upon the dew ot the morning; her 
age must not exceed 200 i nurses of the moon ■ let 
her stature be equal lo that of an ear of green corn, 

| anil her girth a handful. 

] <• We will bend our mandarines ambassadors to 

clothe her, and to conduct her lo us, arid we will 
meet her on the bank of the great river, making her 
to leap up into our chariot. She may with us wor¬ 
ship her own God, logctlici with twenty-tour virgins 
ol her own choosing; and she uqay tmig with them 
as the turtle in the npnng. 

“ You, O lather and liirnd, complying with this 
our desire, may be an occasion oi uniting m perpe¬ 
tual friendship our high empne with your European 
kingdoms, and we may embrace your laws us the 
ivy embraces rhe tree ; and wo ourselves may scatter 
our royal blood into your provinces, warming the 
chief of your princes with the amorous fire of our 
amazons, the resembling pictures of some of winch 
mn sard mandolines ambassadors shall convey to you. 

“ We exhort you to keep in peace two good reli¬ 
gions families of missionaries, the black sons of 
Ignatius, and the white and black sons of Dommicus; 
that the counsel, both of the one and the other, may 
serve as a guide to us in our government, and a 
light to interpret the divine law, as the oil vast into 
the sea produces light. 

“ To conclude, wo rising up in our throne to em¬ 
brace you, we declare you our ally and confederate, 
4 and have ordered this leaf to be sealed with our im¬ 
perial signet, in our royal city thc head of the world, 
the eighth day of the third lunation, and the fourth 
year of our reign," 


Letters from Rome say, thc wholo,.conversation 
bqjh among gentlemen and ladies has turned upon 
the subject of this epistle, ever simc it arrived. 
The Jesuit who translated it says, it loses much of 
the majesty of the original in the Italian, it seems 
there was an offer of the same nature made by a 
predecessor of the present Emperor to Lewis XJII. 
of I' ranee; but no lady of that court would take the 


To you blessed above the blessed, i/real emperor of voyage, that sex not being at that time so much used 
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in politic negotiation'.. The manner of treating the 
Pope u, according to the Chinese ceremonial, very 
icspcctful, for the Emperor writes to him with the 
ijuill of a virgin oatru.li, which was never used be¬ 
fore but in writing prayers. Instructions arc pre¬ 
paring for tiie lady who shall have so much zeal as 
to undertake this pilgrimage, and he an empress for 
the sake of her religion. The principal of the In¬ 
dian missionaries has given in a list of the reigning 
sins in China, iu order to prepaie the indulgences 
necessary to this lady and her retinue, m advancing 
the interests of the Homan Catholic religion in those 
kingdoms, 

“To THE Sn-.CTA 10 K-GENF.nAl. 

“ May it please jour Honour, 

“ I have of late seen French hats of a prodigious 
magnitude pass by my observatory. 

“ John Si.v.” 

Nn. 016.] -WEDNESDAY, NOV. 26, 1712 

Oinma pAtefiiflcncfii lit nu (pud oiiimno, quod \oiidifor mud, 
einptor iipiorel—T ui a 

Kerry tlmiit should he fairly told, Hint the buyoi may not he 
ljpiorunt of any tiling which tile stdlei knows. 

It gives me very gieat scandal to observe, wher¬ 
ever I go, how mm h skill, in buying all manner of 
goods, there is necessary to delend youiselt from 
being cheated in whatever you see exposed to sale. 
My leading makes such a strong impression upon 
me, that I should think irjsclf a che.it in my wuv, 
if l should translate any thing from another tongue, 
and not acknowledge it to my rcadeis. I uridci- 
stood from common lepnit, that Mr. Cibber was 
introducing a Freuch play upon mir stage, and 
thought myselfroneuned to let the town know what’ 
Was his, and what was ioieigii.* When I came to 
the rehearsal, I toaud the house so paitiul to one of 
their own finterinty, that they gave every thing 
which was said such glace, emphasis, and force, in 
their action, that it was no easy mallei to make any 
judgment of the peiformunce, Mi» Oldfield, who, 
it seems, is the heroic daughter, had so just a con¬ 
ception of her part, that her action made wdiat she 
spoke appear decent, just, and noble. The passions 
ot teiror and compassion they made me believe were 
very artfully raised, and the whole conduct of the 
play artful and surpnsing. We authors do not 
much relish the endeavours of playeis in this kind, 
but have the same disdain as physicians and lawyeis 
have when attorneys and apothecaries give advice. 
Cibber himself took the Illicit) to tell mo, that he 
expected I would do him justice, and allow the play 
well prepared for his spectators, whatever it was tor 
his readers. lie added very many particulars not 
j nncuiious concerning tho manner of taking an uu- 
| dicnce, and laying wait not only for their supeificial 
- applause, hut also for insiuuating info then affections 
j and passions, by the artful management of the look, 
i voice, and gesture, ot the speaker I could not but 
: consent that The Heroic Dauijlitcr appeared iu the 
j rehcaisal a moving entertainment Wrought out of a 
gieat and exemplary virtue. 

The advantages of action, show, and dross, on 
these occasions, are allowable, because the nidi it 
consists iu being capable of imposing upon us to 
I our advantage and entertainment. All that lwas 
going to say about the honesty of an author in the 
sale of his ware was, that he ought to own all that 

* ''Ximena,’' or. " The Heroic Ilauchtor." a tragedy 
taken hum line " Cut " of 11 .ionic, hy C. Cibber. 


he had borrowed ftum others, and lay in a dear 
light all that he gives his spec tatois for their money, 
with an account of the first manufacturers. Hul l 
intended to give the lecture of this day upon the 
common and prostituted behaviour of tinders in 
ordinary commerce. The philosopher made it aiuie 
of trade, that your profit ought to be the common pio- 
tit; and it is unjust to make any step towards gain, 
wherein the gain of even those to whom you sell is 
not also consulted. A man may deceive himself if 
lie thinks lit, but he is no better than a fhcat who 
sells anything without telling the exceptions against 
it, us well as what is to be said to its advantage. 
I'he scandalous abuse of language and hardening of 
nmseieiicc, which may be observed eveiy day in 
going from one place to another, is what makes a 
whole city to an uupiejudii cd eye a den of thieves. 
It was no small plcasuie to me foi this reason to 
temark, as I passed by Cornhill, that the shop of 
that worthy, honest, though lately-uiiforlunate citi¬ 
zen, Mr. John Morton, so well known m the lineii- 
tiade, is fitting up anew. Since a man has been 
in a distressed condition, it might to be a great 
satisfaction to have passed tluough if in such a 
manner as not to have lost the friendship of those 
who suffered with him, but to receive an honourable 
acknowledgment, of his honesty bom those very per¬ 
sons to whom the law had consigned his estate. 

The misfoittuie of this uti/.en is like to prove of 
a very general advantage to those who shall deal 
with him hereafter, for the stock with which lie now 
sets up being tlie loan ol his friends, lie cannot ex¬ 
pose that to the hazaid of giving credit, but enteix 
into a ready-money trade, by winch means he will 
both buy and sell the Host and cheapest. He im¬ 
poses upon himsudt a liileot affixing tho value of 
eai h piece he sells, to the pin o itselt, so that the 
most ignoiaut servant oi child will tic as good a 
btiyei at his shop as the most skilful in the tiade 
Foi all which, you have all his hopes and toitune 
ft/i yum setumy. To eucoiiiaga dealing aftci tins 
way, there is not only tho avoiding the mn-t inl.i- 
mous guilt in oidinnry haltering; hut this ubsei ca¬ 
tion, that he who buys with icady money saves as 
much to his family as the state exacts nut of his land 
lot the sec unty and service of his country; that is 
to say, in plain English, sixteen will do as much as 
twenty shillings. 

“ Mh. Spectator, 

“ My heart is so swelled with giatcful sentiments 
on account of some fnvouis which I have lately re¬ 
ceived,that 1 must beg leave to give them alteram e 
amongst tho c novel of other auuiiyimms coirexpoii- 
dents; and waiting, I hope, will be as gieat a ie- 
lief to niy forced sileuce, as it is to your natural 
taciturnity. My generous benefactor will not sutler 
me to speak to hnn in any trims of acknowledg¬ 
ment,'but. ever treats me as it he had the greatest 
obligations, and uses mo with a distinction that is 
not to be expected from one so much rnv superior 
in fortune, years, and understanding. ’ He insi¬ 
nuates, as it I had a certain right to his favours 
lroin some merit, w Inch his particular indulged e to 
mo has discovered; hut that is only a beautiful 
artifice fo lessen the pam an honest mind leeks in 
receiving obligations when there is no probability of 
returning them. 

“ A gift is doubled when accompanied with such 
a delicacy of addicss; hut what to me gives it an 
inexpressible value, is Us coming fyom the man I i 
most esteem in the world. It pleases me indeed, a*'- 
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it is an advantage amh addition to my fortune; but 
’ when 1 consider it as an instance of that good man’s 
friendship, it oveijnys, it transports mo . I look on 
it with a lover’s eye, and no longer regaid the gift, 
but the hand that gave it. For my friendship is so 
enlitoly void of any gainful views, that it often gives 


leaved for her own piivate use, ordeted them to be 
brought down, and laid in the window, whither every 
one in the company retired, and writ down a parti¬ 
cular advertisement in the st) le and phrase of the 
like ingenious compositions which we frequently 
meet with at the end of out newspapers. When we 


ire pain to think it should have been chargeable lo ; had finished our work, we read them with a great 
him; and I cannot at some melancholy horns help 1 deal of mirth at the tire-side, and agreed, nemme 
! doing his generosity the injui v of fearing it should | nintrqdiecnut, to gut them transcribed and sent to 
£ cool on tins account, and that the last favour might ! the Spedatoi. Tlie gentleman who made the jiro- 
1 be a sort of legacy of a departing tiiemlsbip j posal' entered the following advertisement before 

“ I confess these fears seem very giouudlcss and j the title-page, alter wlinh the rest succeeded iu 


unjust, but you must forgive them to the apprehen¬ 
sion of one possessed of a gieut tieasuie, who is 
j frighted at the most distant shadow ot danger 

“ Since 1 have thus far opened my heait to you, 

I will not conceal the secret satisfaction 1 Icelthuie, 
j of knowing the goodness ot my fuend will not be 
\ mrewaideil I am pleased with thinking the pro- 
| valence of the Almighty hath .sufficient blessings in 
j store for him, and will eeilaiuly disc barge the debt, 

■ though I am not made the happy instillment ol uo- 
; mg it. 

“ IJmrevei, nelhing in my powei shall be want¬ 
ing to show uiv giatittlde; 1 will make it the busi¬ 
ness ol me hie to thank him; and shall < stoom 
t (next to Inmj those my best'friends, who gi.e me 
the gnsitest assistance m tins guod'wmh. l’miliug 
this letlei would be some litlle instance of my gra- ' bavin 


order • 

“ Hi-meihiun effieax cl umrcr\um, or an effectual 
remedy adapted to all capacities . showing how any 
person niaycuie himself of ill-nature, pride, paity 
spleeu, or any other distemper incident tu the hu¬ 
man system, with all easy way to know when the 
inlet tiou is upon him This panacea is as innocent 
its bread, agiecahle to the taste, and requires no 
ccmliiiemeiit. It lias not its equal in the universe, 
as abundance ol the nobility and gentry throughout 
the kingdom have experienced. 

“ N. 13. No Jamilv ought lu be without iL " 

(her the lim apt 'Uihn s on piiibimy, Anuy the turn 

first ui thr thud illume Nos 170, 171 
ll 1, William Cr.i/.y, aged tliree-coic-atld-seven 


been lot s,■ veia 1 years afflicted with uneasy 
t dude; and your fa your brum will veiy much i doubts, leurs, anil vapoui s, occasioned by the youlh 


obl’gc, 

” N o V 2d 

T. 


Youi most humble Sen ant. Si c. 

W C 


No. 547.} THURSDAY, NOV 27,1712. 

Si culml-i tibi, nion-lr.da i nine vcl licrba. 

Is on liei c t lec ms, fuym srj-llfc vcl li(ih.l 

Protn-iente mini ctiraner—I Pec 11 ■ j n 149 
Sain'oce you It ml a wound, .tod oocgfhat shrw’d 
Vn hcrli, who’ll you apply d. hilt found no rood, 
WtJuhl you l>n lund of tins, mireuse your p tin. 

Ami u-u die Irudles* remedy uyam '—(.'iu.hh 

It is vmy difficult to praise a man without put¬ 
ting him coit, of countenance. My Inflowing cor- 
u-spimdeiit lias found out fliit miuiinmim ait, and, 
together with bis friends, has celebrated some of 
my speculations after such a concealed but diverting 
manner, that if any of my readeia think I am to 
blame in publishing my own commendations, they 
will allow I should have deserved their < ensure as 
tj nun h, bad I suppressed the humour in which they 
aie conveyed to mu. 

“ Sits, 


land beauty of Mniv my wim, a?;ed twenty-live, do 
j hereby', lor the heneiil of llie public, give no!ice, 
that 1 have found greaf lehef from the two follow¬ 
ing doses,having taken them two mornings together 
with a dish of chocolate. Witness my baud,” Ac. 

For the Benefit of thr Four. 

“ In < hariLy to such a« are tionhled with the dis¬ 
ease of levee-hunting, and are (meed to seek their 
btcad every morning at the chamber-doors ol great 
men, l, ■). B., do testily, that foi many years past I 
laboured iitidei this fashionable distemper, but was 
cured ol it by a remedy which 1 bought of Mrs. 
Baldwin, enutained m a bait-sheet of paper, marked 
No. Hid, yylicit any one may be provided with the 
same remedy at the (nice of a single penny. 

“ An infallible curt for hypochondriac melan¬ 
choly, Nos. 17:ffci81, 1111, 203, 20'J, 221. 233, 233, 
239, 21^,217, 251. 

“ I't-^hutma at. “ Fnatu.Es Eisy.” 

“ 1, Chrislopher Query, having been troubled 
with a certain distemper in my tongue, which 
showed itself m impertinent and superfluous mterro- 
gatoues, have not asked one unnoccmiy question 
.since my perusal of the prescription marked No. 
■‘OK ” 


i‘ The Britannic Beautifier,* being an essay on 


“ 1 am often in a private assembly of wits of hc>h 
sexes, where we generally descant upon your specu¬ 
lations, or upon the subjects on which you have 
tiealed. We were last Tuesday talking of those 
two volumes which you have lately puldisln d. Some modesty, No. 231, which gives such a delightful 
were commending one of youi papeis, aud some blushing colour to the checks ol those that are w lute 
; .other; and there was scarce a single person in of pale, that it is not to he distinguished liom a 
die company that had not a I'nvnutiie speculation, natural line'complexion, nor perceived to be arti- 
, Upon this a man of wit and learning told us, be b< *al by the nearest friend, is nothing: ol paint, or 
| thought It would net be amiss d we paid the Spi c- j ui tjie least hurtful. lL renders the fate delightfully 
tator the same compliment that is often mane in our handsome; is not subject to be rubbed oh, and 
public pimts to Sir William Read, Dr. Grant, Mi. , tnmiot be paralleled by either wash, powder, ens- 
Moor the apothecary, and other eminent physi- metie, &c. It is certainly tile best be.lutifiei jo the 
ciaus, where it is usual for the patients to publish wuild. “ Maiitha Gi.ow wojtyi, ’ 

^ the eu.es which have been made upon them, and ' j Sam0 ,,| grff nf , hp w;!l of Sl . James, hav- 

uic several distempers under wlmh they lanouted. 1 _. ___ 

fbe proposal took; and the lady where we visited • Trans'dad from the ids ertisf incut of th» tied Bavarian 
having tiie two last volumes in large paper liner- lequor hpc.t m f lie. I\o .,45 
I * 2 S 
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in«? a constitution wlndi naturally abounds with 
in nis, mailt* usi* of a paper of dim turns maikcd 
No. 177, I'H’oinmoiulinjr a healthful exorcise called 
eood-natuio, and have found it a most excellent 
sweetener of the blood.” 

“Whereas I, Elizabeth Rainbow, was troubled 
with that illsteinpei in my head, which about a yeai 
s, t£° was pretty epideiimdl among the ladies, .mil 
discovered it sell in tlm (olour of their hoods, having 
made use of the dudoi’s cephalic tinituie, vvhiih he 
'•xlubitod to the public m one of his last year’s pa¬ 
pers, 1 reioveied in a vci) few days ” 

‘‘ I. George Gloom, having (or a long time heen 
tumbled with the spleen, ami being advised by my 
if lends to put myself into a cnuitc oi Steele, did lor 
that end make use ol remedies conveyed to me se¬ 
veral mornings, in shoit lettcis, troni the hands ot 
the invisible doitoi. They were maiked .it the 
bottom Nat bun il Henroost, A hie Thread needle, 
liehcua Neltletop, Turn Loveless, Mary Meanwell, 

I homas Smoakv, Anthony Freeman, Turn Meggot, 
Wustiik Spnghtly, Kc , winch have had so good an 
eflect upon me, that 1 now find myself cheerful, 
lightsome, and easy ; and thciefore do recommend 
them to ail sui h us labour under the same dis¬ 
temper.” 

Not having loom to insert all the advertisements ! 
which weie sent nu*, I have only picked out some j 
tew from the thud volume, resolving the fourth for I 
aimthei opportunity —(> ! 

No hlS.] FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 28, 1712 ' 

- Vitus Ticino smo iMscitur opt units illo 

tyui immmiH ur^elur.—Hon 1 S.il m OH 

'1 here’s none hut lus some f.iuU, .nu) he s the best 

Most viilumrs lie that’s spettuil wilh lliehast—C ri-kch 

“ Mis, Sri i TAinii, Nov.‘27, 1712 

“ l haw read tins (lav’s paper with ii great rival 
nf pleasure, and could semi you an in rouitt ot seve¬ 
ral elixirs and antnlotes in )nnr tlnid vulunic, which 
your coircspondents have nol taken milieu ot m 
their aifvertiscments; and at the same time must 
own to you, (hat I have seldom seen a shop fur¬ 
nished with sin Ii a variety ol medicaments, and in 
which there are fewer soporifics. The several vehi¬ 
cles you have invented lor conveying yum unaccept¬ 
able truths to us, are what 1 most pdTticuUily ad¬ 
mire, as I am afraid they are secrets which will die 
with you. I do not find thnt any of your (titical 
essays are taken notice ol in this paper, notwith¬ 
standing I look upon them to he excellent cleansers 
of the biam, and could venture to supeiscribe them 
with an advertisement which 1 have lately seen tn 
one of our newspapers, wherein there is an account, 
given of a sovereign teinedy for restoring the taste 
to all sutdi persous whoso palates huve heen Vitiated 
by distempers, unwholesome food, or auy the like 
occasions. But to let fail the allusion, notwithstand¬ 
ing your criticisms, and pauuularly the candour 
which you have discovered in them, are not the 
least taking pait of your works, I find jour opinion 
loncernmg poetical justice, as it is expressed in the 
first purl of your fortieth Spot tutor, is controreited 
hy some eminent critics; and as you now seem, to 
our great gnof of heart, to he winding up your bot¬ 
tom#, 1 hoped you would huve enlarged a little upon 
that subject. It is indeed but a single paragraph ill 
your works, and I believe those who have read it 
vtuli the same attention 1 have dune, will think there 


is nothing to be objected again si it, 1 have however , 
drawn up some additional arguments In strengthen 
the opinion which jou have there dehveicd, having i 
er.di avoiiH'd to go to the bottom ol lhat inatlei, [' 
which you may eitliei publish or sup,ness as you i 1 
think lit jt 

" Hoi ace in iny motto says, that all men are vi- i ■ 
emus, and that they differ fiom one anolhei only 
as they are more nr Jess so. limleau has given the ‘ 
same account of our wisdom, as IJmaee has ot our 
v irlue. 


Ten- le, homines sent foies el nuiU'le tons Irurs soms, 
W dill* ulitermi*i eux, <]ue ilu plus t-1 du ilioins 


i; 


'i 


'Ail men,' says he, ‘ate Jonh, and, m spite of (heir ' 
endeavour' to the Jmitiary, differ fiom one another * 
only as they .tie I’.meor less so.’ 

Two or tlnreol the old (Jieek poets have given 
the same him (o a sentence which deseiibes the 
happiness of man in lliis life — 


’ I hat mail is most happy who is the least miserable ’ 

It will not perhaps he nnentertaining to the polite ■ 
reader to observe how these time heuutitul .sen¬ 
tences are tunned upon different subjects hy the 
same way of thinking , hut I shall return to the first 
of tin 111. 

Our goodness being of a comparative and not 
an absolute nature, there is none whom strictness 
can he called a Millions man. Every one lias in 
him a iwtui.il alloy, though .one maybe fuller of < 
dross than another: for this rrjsuii 1 cannot think 
it right to introduce a perfect or a landless mail 
upon the stage ; not oldy because such a character 1 ‘ 
is nnpioper to move compassion, hut because tlirio 
is no such thing in nature- This might pi ninthly 
he one teason why the Speitatdt in one ot his papers 
took notice ot lhat late invented trim called poelu.il 
|U8tice, and the wiong notions into who h il luts hd 
some tiagi, wrileis The most peileit man has 
vices enough to dlaw down piiiushments upon Ins 
head, and to justify J'iovidcnce in i eg.ird to any ' 
nii'Ciles that may lnt.il him For tins irason, 1 
cannot think hut lhat the instiiu turn and mot a! aie 
miuh lillei, where a man who is vnluous in the 
main of Ins diameter lulls into disticss, and sinks ' 
under the blovvs of fottune at the end of a tragedy, ; 
lhan when he is represented as happy and trium¬ 
phant. .Such an example (orretls the insolence of 
human nature, softens the mind of the beholder j 
with .sentiments ol pity and compassion, comtoits j 
him under his own private affliction, ami teaches ft 
him not to judge ot men’s vutucs hy then successes, I 
I intinot think of one real heio in all antiquity so 
far raised above human infirmities, that he might 1 
not he vety natuially represented in a tmgedy as j 
plunged ill mislortlines and calamines. The poet : 
may still find out some pieva.lmg passion or indis¬ 
cretion tu Ins chaiaeter, and show it in such a man¬ 
ner, as will stiflic lently acquit the gods ol unv in¬ 
justice in his sufferings. For, as Horace observes 
in my text, the best man is laulty, though not in so 
gioat a degree as those whom we generally call j, 
vicious men. p, 

“If such a stTict poetical justice as some gentle- ]\ 

men inbist upon were to he observed in this ait, j ' 
there is no manner of reason why it should not ex- ! 
tend to heroic poetry as well us tragedy. But we I 
find it so little observed in Homer, thattus Achilles 
is placed in the greatest point ol gloiv and Minus, 
though Ins character is nmiaily vicious, unit onlv 
poetically gooit if 1 may use the phi use ol oui nin- i 
tictu cimis Tt.e .'Eneid is tilled with tnmw>n*, 1 
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unhappy persons. NiJus and Ktuyalms. Lausus aud 
Pallas, come all to unfortunate ends. The poet 
takes notice in particular, that, m the sacking of 
Tiny, Riphetis tell, who was the must just man 
among the Trojans. 

— --—Cadit el ItipluuiH juHiih'umiu** unus. 

Qui fuiL m icucn.x, it servanlismmm m<jiu • 

Dus ah ter visum est-vEn. u 427 

And that Pantheus could neither he preserved by 
his transcendent piety, nor by the holy fillet* of 
Apollo, whose priest he was 

-Net te tua plimma, Pantliee. 

I.ahentcm jnelas, nec \poUinm liiTula toil—bail v Iti'J 

I might here mention the practice of aurrcnl tragic 
ports, both Greek and Latin , but as this paiticular 
is touched upon in the paper above mentioned, I 
shall pass it over ill silence. I < oultl produce pas¬ 
sages out of Anstotle in favour of my opinion , and 
if in one place he says that an absolutely vntuuus 
mail should not he repimeiited as unhappy, this 
<lo"s not justify any one who shall think lit trt bring 
ill an absolute]v w.-tmms man upon the stage 
'J’h use who aie acquainted with that autlun’s way of 
writing know eery well that, to lake tin whole ex¬ 
tent, ot his subject into his divisions ni it, be otten 
makes use ot such cases as aie iinagimliy, and not 
icdiu ildc to piactiec, lie himsolt declares that 
such tragedies as ended unhappily bore away the 
pri7." in theatrical contention^: Iroin those which 
ended liajijn 1 v , and tor the Imticth speculation, 
w h ich I am now considerin'.;, as it has given reasons 
why these are nioie apt to plume an audience, so it 
on I v proves that these are grtieiall) pielerablc to the 
other, though at the same time it affirms that many, 
excellent ti.igedies have and mat be written in both 
kinds. 

“ I shall conclude with observing, that though the 
fipoitaloi above aletltinned is so tar against the mlc 
ot poetical justice, as to ntfirm that good men may 
meet with an unhappy catastrophe m liagedy, it 
does not sav that ill men may go off unpunished. 
The lciisou lor tins distinction is vciy plain, namely, 
ticcatise the best ot men are vicious enough to jus- 
tdv I’nivielemo tor any misfortunes and allbctcons 
which may befal them, but tlieie are many men so 
cntninal tliat, they can have no claim or pieteme to 
happiness. The best of men may descivc pumsli- 
uient, but the woist of men cannot deseive Iiappi- 
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(Juacuvis ciimessu veuris confusus .niuci, 

1.,1'iilu (amen—Jliv ls.it m t 

Tim' firiev cl .cl the itep.iiture of iny fneiul, 

ills purpose cTretiring t commeii'l 

I net ii'VB most people begin the vvoild with a 
resedutum to withdraw fitim it into a serious kind of 
solitude or retirement when they have made them¬ 
selves easy in it. Our unhappiness is, that wc find 
out some excuse or other fur deterring such our good 
resolutions until our intended retreat is cut otf by 
death. But among all kinds of people there are none 
who are so hard to part with the world as those who 
are grown old in the heaping up ol riches Then 
minds are so waipcd with their constant attention to 
gain, that it is very difficult for them to give their 
souls another bent, and convert them towards those 
objects, which though they aie proper fAr every 
stage of blc, ere so more especially for tho last. 
Horace describes an old usurer as so charmed with 


the pleasutc of a country life, that in order to make 
a purchase he called in all his money ; but what 
wag the event of it 5 Why, in a very few days after 
he put it out again. 1 am engaged 1.1 this senes of 
thought by a discourse which l had last week with 
my worthy friend Sir Andrew Freeport, a man of 
so much natural eloquence, good sense, aud probity 
ol mind, that I always hear him with particular 
pleasure As we were sitting together, being the 
solo remaining members of our club, Sir Andrew 
gave me an account of the many busy scenes of life | 
in winch lie had been engaged, and at the same time 
reckoned up to me abundance of those lucky hits, 
whirli at another tune he would have called pieces 
of good fortune ; but in the temper of mind he was 
then, be termed them mercies, favours of Prnvi- j 
deuce 1 , and blessings upon an honest industry 
“ Now,” says he, “ you must know, my good friend, i 
1 am so used to consider myself as creditor and 
debtoi. that 1 often state my accounts after the same j 
manner with icgard to heaven and my own soul. | 
In this case, when 1 look upon the debtor side, 1 
timl such innumerable articles, that I want until- . 
metic to east, them up; but wlu-n I look upon the 
creditor side, 1 find little more than blank paper 
Now, though 1 am very well s.itislicd that it is not 
in my power to balance accounts wjtli inv Maker, 

I anr resolved however In Inin all my billin' einlea- i 
veins that way. You mu-t not tiieicloie be sur- 
prised, in\ liend, if you bear that J am betaking j 
myself to a mine thoughtful kind of life, ami iff 
meet you tin liicue ill this place.” 

I could mil but approve so good .a resolution, not¬ 
withstanding the loss I shall suffer by it. Sir An- ; 
drew has since explained himself to me more at I 
large in the following letter, which is just conic to 
my hands ■— 

“ Goon Mr. Si-kctatok, i 


“ Notwithstanding my Iricndf at the club have 
always rallied me, when I have talked of retiring 
from business, and repeated to me one of my own 
sayings, that ‘ amcicnant has novo! enough until 
he lias got a little moreI can now inform you, 
that there is om- in the world who thinks he has 
enough, ami is determined to pass (he rotu,mulct of 
Ins lile in the eii|oyineiit of what he has. You know 
me so well, that 1 need not tell you I mean, by the 
einoynient of mv possessions, the making of them 
useiul to the public. As the giratest part of mv 
estate has been hitherto of an unsteady and volatile 
nutuie,either tost upon seas ot line mating in funds, 
it is now lived and settled in substantial ones and 
tenements. I have removed it from the uncertainty 
of slocks, winds, and waves, and disputed ol it in a 
considerable pimhase. This will give me great 
opportunity of being charitable in my way, lh.it is, 
in setting mv poor neighbours to work, and giving 
them a comfortable subsistence out of their own 
industry. My gardens, my fish-ponds, my aialde 
aud pasture-grounds, shall be my several hospitals, 
oi rather workhouses, in which I piopo.se to main¬ 
tain a gieat, many indigent persons,'who me now 
starving in my neighbourhood. I have gut a fine 
spread ol iinproveable lauds, aud in my own 
thoughts am already ploughing up some o( them, 
fencing others; planting woods, ami draining 
marshes. In fine, a- I have my share trt the surface 
of this island, 1 am resolved to make it as beautiful 
a spot as any m lier matesty’s dominions ; at least 
there is not an inch ot it which shall not be culti 
vated to the best, advantage, and do its utmost for 
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it'- owner. As in niv nieicantili. employment I mi I 
disposed of my affair'-, tli.il, limn wlmtciei eonier 
of the compass the wind bleu, it was bringing home 
one or other of my ships , I hope os a husbandman 
to i outlive it mi, that not a sliiiwei of iam ora 
glimpse of sunshine shall lall upon uiy estate with¬ 
out bettciing some p.nt of it, uml cuntubiitiug to 
tin products of tbe season. Yon know it lias been j 
b.therto luy opinion of life, that it is thrown away 
when it is not some way useful to others lint 
when I am riding out by my sell, m the liesb air on 
the open heath that lies by my house, I find scvoiul 
oilier thoughts glowing up ill me. I am now ol 
opinion, that a man of my ago may find business 
enough on hum-elf, by setting Ins mind m ordei, 
ptcpaiing it loi another woild, amt including it to 
tiie thoughts o! death l niu-t theielore acquaint | 
you, that besides tho-e usual methods ol ih.uity. id’ ; 
whnh i have feline -poken, I am at tins very in¬ 
stant finding out a (onvenieiit plate where 1 may 
f luid all alms-house, which 1 intend to endow veiy , 
handsomely foi a do/en superannuated husliaml- J 
men. It will he a gie.lt plcasme to me to say my j 
pray ers twice a day with men ot my own years, w ho .ill 
of them, as well as myself, may lone then thoughts 
taken up how they shall die, rather than how they 
shall live. I lememher an cm client say mg that I 
learned at school, lum\ einovnt n/it. You know , 
best whether it he in Virgil or ill ilmuee, it is my 
business to apply it. If your affairs will permit you 
to take the country air wdh me sometime'#; you 
shall find an apartment titter* up lor you, and shall 
he every day entertained with beef or mutton ot my 
own feeding, fish out of my own ponds; and fimt 
out of my own g.iidcu-. You shall have lice egress 
and regress about my house, without having any 
questions asked you; and, ill a wold, sin l> a hc-aity 
welcome as you may espeet I mm 
“ Your most sou cue Eiieud 

“ and humble Servant, 

A m>i;i. n F it 11 rum'. ° 

The club of which I .'on a member hung en¬ 
tirely dispersed, 1 shall consult my reader nest 
week upon a project relating In the institution of a 
new one —O 
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guilt clignutu tanto feiel lift’ proimsser hiatu ? 

11 oh Ari l'orl ver 13H 

In wlint will all this entonUtioii oml ?—Uo*icommom 

Since the* lain dissolution of llu* t lul), whereof I 
have often declared myself a inemhei, theie are 
very many prisons who, by letters, petitions, and 
rerominriidn'ions, put up for the next. election. At J 
the same time l must complain, that several indi- ,1 
ievt and mielerhaiid practices have been made use j 
of upon this occasion. A certain country gentleman 
began to tap upon the tiist information he received 
ofSn Rogir’s death; when he sent me up won! that 
if I would get him chosen iu the place of tin de¬ 
ceased, he vvliuld p’-esent me with a barrel ot the j 
lust Oc tidier I had ever tasted in my life Xhe 
ladies lire ui gieat pinn to know whom I intend to . 
elect in the room of Will Iloneycomb. Some of 
them indeed are of opinion that Mr. Honeycomb 
did not take sufficient care of their intciests in the : 
eliih, and are therefore desirous of having in it here- I 
after u representative of their own sex. A eituen 
who subscribes himself Y. Z-, tolls me that he ■ 
has one aud-twenty-shares in (he Afncan company, 


and edicts to bubo me with fdc odd one in ease he 
may succeed Sir Andrew Freeport, which lie thinks 
would raise the credit of that fund 1 have seveial 
letters dated ficun Jenny Mann’s, by gentlemen who 
me i aiuudates toi Captain Scull y’n plate ; and as 
many fnnn a coffee-house m Paul’s ehurehyaid of 
such who would till up the vffeancy occasioned h> the 
death of my worthy ft lend the clergyman, whom 1 
can novel mention hut with a particular lospect. 

Having matuuly weighed these several particu¬ 
lars. with the many remonslranees that Wave been 
made to ill- on tins subjoi t, and eotlsidei mg how 
invidious an cdlice 1 shall take upon me it I make 
the whole election depend upon my single voice, 
and being unwilling to expose my self to those cla¬ 
mours, which on such an occasion will not fail to he 
raised against me 1‘or partiality, mjustic c, corrup¬ 
tion, and olhoi cpialities, which inv nature abhors, 
I have formed to myself’ the projet t of a club as 
follows — 

I have thoughts of issuing' out writs to all anil 
every oftheihibstli.it aie established ill the titles 
of London and Wostmiustei, redlining them to 
choose out of their respective bodies ,i person ot the 
gieatest merit, and to return lus name to me Indore 
Lady-day, at winch time 1 inte nd to sit upon busi¬ 
ness. 

15y this means, I may have reason to hope, that 
tile c tub ccvei which I shall preside will tic; [lie verv 
llnwrr.mil epnnttssenrr of .ill other < lulls. 1 have 
communii iited this my projort to none hut a parti¬ 
cular inend of mine, whom I have e clehialed twice 
in Unite tin lus happiness in that kind of wit winch 
is commonly known by the name ot a pun. The 
only objection lie makes to it is, that l shall l.use 
up enemies to myself if 1 ait with so regal ail air, 
and that my detracteds, instead of giv.lig me the 
usual title ot Spectator, will he- apt to call me the 
King of Clubs. 

But to picaeed on my intended project 4 it is veiy 
well know n that 1 at Inst set forth in this work w ith 
the charmtei of a silent man; and I think 1 have 
so well preseived my taciturnity, that I do not re- 
lnemhci to have violated it with llnee sentences m 
tin; space’ of almost two years. As a monosyliable 
is my delight, I have made veiy lew exc lusions, ill 
the conversations which I have related, beyond a 
Yes or a No. By this means, my reach r.s have lost 
many good things winch l have had m trty lie.ut, 
though T did not cate for littering ihein. 

Now in order to divcinily my character, and to 
show the; wen Id how well I can talk it 1 have a mind, 
I have thoughts of being very loqtiac inns in the chili 
which 1 have now under cmisidciation. But that 1 
may proceed the more regularly in this affair, I de¬ 
sign, upon the fiisL meeting ol the said dub, to have 
my mouth opened in form ; intending to regulate 
myself in tins pal titular by a certain ritual which 1 
have by me, that contains all the ccic monies whuh 
aie planned at the opening of the mouth of a e.u- 
cliti.il. I have likewise examined the forms winch 
Were used of old hy Pythagoras, when any of Ins 
scholars, after an appieutiteship of silence, was 
made Ircc; cd Ins speech. In the mean time, as 1 
have of late found my name in foreign gazettes 
upon less occasions, 1 question not hot in then ne xt 
articles from Great Britain they will lnl’oim the 
world, that “ the Spectator'* mouth is to he opened 
on the twenty-fifth of March next.” 1 may p"ihaps 
puhh-h'a very useful paper at that tune of the pto- 
ccedings m that solemnity, and ot the person- win: 
shall assist at it. But of tins more hereafter.- O. 
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Sic houm el nomcii divmis v airbus atque 

Caiuvmbus \cint- [Ior Ars Poet ver 400 

unuent h the peduie*' nf veiso, 

Ami «ri divine a poet a luiu tiuii —Roscommon 

“ Ml 1 . SpKtl'ATOIt, 

<l WittN men of woithy ami excelling geniuses 
J»ave obliged the vvoild with beautiful and instructive 
v\ ill mgs, n it. in the natuie ul‘gratitude that praise 
should he returned them, .as one proper consequent 
if waul of the ir per fin malices. Nor has mankind 
ever been so degeunatelv sunk but they have made 
this return, and even when they have not been 
wioiight up by the geuetoua endeavour «r» as to re¬ 
ceive lhe advantage^ designed by it This piano, 
which arises hist m the mouth of paitnului per¬ 
sons, spieadb aud la>t« aceoiding to the meiitot 
authois , amt ayIiou it thus meets wiLh a tail success 
f hangch its deuommali in, and is c dleil (aim*. They, 
who have happily aiuv«*d at tins, arc, even while 
they hvc, inflamed by the acknowledgments ot 
others, and spum'd on to new undertakings tor the 
benefit of maiiK’nd, lintw ithr.tauding flic detraction 
which some abject (enipeis would cast upon them- 
but when ihov decease, then < haiaclers being fiee 
| fiorn the shadow which i*uvy laid them under, begin 
I to shine out with !he gicater splendour , their spi- 
I rits survive in their woiks ; they aie admitted into 
I flee highest coiripauma, .md they continue pleasing 
j aud nistiui ting posterity from age to age. Some of 
: the best gam a diaiactcr, by being able to show 
that they aie no ‘■trangeis to them * and others ob- 
J tain a new w irmlh to labour fur the happiness and 
j ease of mankind, from a reflection upon those ho- 
! noum whnli arc paid to their nieinoiies 
| “ The thought ol this took me up as I tinned over 

| thmo epigiaips winch «ue the leinains of several ol 
tlm wits of (Jreeco, and perceived many deduatedto 
I the* lame* ot those who had excelled in beautiful 
! poetic pel formaiK es. \Vhereto] e, in puisuance to 
j my thought, I concluded to do something along 
i with them to hung their piaises into a m w Ich 1 
; and language, foi the encourage lcent of iIiom* win 
I modest tempeiMiiay be detened b\ the feai otenv> J 
I urdetmcfion fimn fair attempts, to which then pans 
J might rendu them equal. You will peireive them, 

I as they follow, to be conceived ni the lonn ol epi¬ 
taphs, a sort of writing wind; is wholly'set apait lui 
a shin t-pomted method ol piai.se. 

ON OHPHH’S. WHU 1 i-.N U\ AM IP \'l i R 
i No louder, Oiphous, JmII iljy •lacrnl sti.uiiH 

j beat 1 Mune-i, ami lo c s ami lieasl i .doin' Hit* plains, 

No longer Miolhc* the* boeloiom winds to sin p. 

Or slill the billows of llwr i.igin^ d« ep, 
f For tlieu art ijone i he Muses mourn thy fall 

; bi solemn strains, thy moth* c most of all. 

\ o mortals, idly for y our .sons ye mo in, 

If thus a goddess < euld not save he r own 

“ Observe here, ih.it if we lake the table far 
giantcd, as Jt was believed to lie m lli.it d"c when 
tlie epigram was written, Lh< turn appears to have 
piety to the gods, aud a resigning spun m its ap- 
pheatioii. But if we founder the point with respect 
i to our present knowledge, it w ill be less ejt corned; 
j though the author himself, hi cause he believed it, 

| may Mill bcVnore valued than any one v,ho should 
I now wiitc with a point of the same uatu'e. 

j ON IlOMEK. tiV Al.PHEUb OF MYTILKNE 
I Still m our ears Aiulioinai ho complains. , 

And lol] in night tfie fat.' of '1 r«i>■ iviiium* 

Mill Ajax. hohn, still Her lor sell.ig^ d aiony 
Sue ti strange c iw luntiiKiit uwulP m Hej mu i h.. ng 


C—!> 

Whose birth could more than one poor realm adorn, 

For all the woiid is proud (hut he was horn 

“ The thought m the first part of tins is natural, 
and depending upon poesy; m the lattei pail it . 
looks as it it would aim at Lhe history ol seien (owns J 
(■intending Un the honour ol llouier's hnth-pl.ti e ; j 
but when you espect to meet with that coinmou 
stoiv the pod slides liv, and i.nses the whole world 
lor a kind ol arbilei, which t. to cud the (iiiileiitio:' 
amongst its sevei.il parts 

• IN AN U'llEON, ItY A N't Il'A'I Kit 
1 his Lomli nr thine An,u icon ’ Ml mound 
Let ivy wre.Uh*\ let flow reis tlcc k lin ground. 

And Imin im emlli, eurit h cl hy sin h ,\ piu**, I 

Let wells ot imlk aiid sfu> tint, ol wine au-e 
So wit] lluini iT^ims yet a pica me know, | 

J1 ary pleasure iruih the sli.nlec buow. 

"The poet he:e wntleu upon i< an ea-.y gay | 
author, and he who vvufcs upon him has lilleci lu* i 
own he ad with the diameter of his subject lie 
seems to love Ins theme so milt !i. that he thinks of 
nothing but pleading Jnm a* if lie wore still dive, 
by eufemig into bus libel tin* fjinU , m> that the 
humour is easy and gay, resembling Vuacicon in 
its .nr, laiscil Icy such images, and pointed with tudt 
a turn <is be might have used I give it H plac e 
hcn‘ because the author mav have designed it loi 
In.s honoiii ; aud I take an opportunity limn jI to 
•idvi*.!.* otheis, that when tiny would jnaise tnev 
c aiitiuuHy avoid every looser qualification, and fix 
only where thoic is a4cal foundation 111 merit. 

on kij in ion. 

Divine Kunpidc'x *h,n tomb wo hoc*, 

N> J m, in imt .c moiiumenj }nr line, 

, No much .e tliou foi it, bin re ill will own 

lliy ii.inu* and l.islnu; praise adoni iht stoiir. 

11 The thuught heie is line, hut its fault is, that 
it is eenci.il, that it m:iv belong to any gieat man, 
because it pmnls out no parlicul.it ehai;u ter. It 
would be bet 1 el il, when we light upon Midi a turn, 
nr join it with something that i iri miisi i il.es .mil 
ln.umls it loll.ii* qualities id our subject. He who 
gives his jnaise m gio*s, will olteu ajipear either to 1 
have been astialigci to tlio-e he wutes upon, or 
not to have fnunu any thing in them win. li is piaise- 
w in thv. 

UN MII'llUCI Eh, I1Y MMUMDi .s 

Wind i>vi i^rrcu, h* foi m a stiadr 

Arniind Iht' linnb wJitir h**rj hnclei js laid, 

Swell 1 \ \ w md lliy bou^b'*, ,md inlcilw ine 
Wilh biii'lniii* ruses aud lhe tUisiiimvj vine. 

'1 bus will Ihy lasting Uavi «, vuih hi *ul»< s liurifl, 
l’ruve ati ful i mbli’irs <d ibc 1 c\ -t be sui^, 

Whose .Mini, * \.dkd like a liod of wil 
Amuiij' Uk Muse* and tiie (.races writ 

11 This epigiam I liaie opened moie dim any ol 
the former, the thought U wauls the latter end 
I.seemed i loser couched, so as to icipiiie an fe\plua. 
lion. 1 fain led the poet aimed at I In* pn line who t, 
is genet ally made ot Apollo and the Muses, he sit¬ 
ting with Ins harp in the n oldie, and they around 
him Tins looked beautiful to my thought , and be¬ 
cause the image arose Lcfoie me out ol [In: wolds ol 
the original as I was reading it, i ventured to etc- 
plain I hem so 

ON MlvNANDER, 1 UK AUTHOR UNNaMKD 
The vtiy brt'» O Hwec i Memuidt i uimj; 

'I o (ash* ‘In 1 Mu ICS .piiiig upon ilt^ tongue 
I Ju* « ery In.lie* made lln scenes you writ 
1 bon happy point of flue expansion hit 
'1 bus still you me, you make yaur Athens shine, 

, And raise ds glory to the skies in tlnne 

j " Tins epigram itus a w-spn t to the il.aiactu e f 
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its subject; tnr Menander writ remarkably wi'h d 
justness ami jiurity of language. It has also told 
I the countiy lie was born in, without either a set or 
■I hidden manner, while it twists together the glory 
of the poet and his nation, so us to make the nation 
l depend upon his lor an increase of its own 
! " 1 will otter no more instances at present to 

! show, that they who deserve praise have it returned 
them flora different ages ; let these which have been 
Laid down show men that envy will not always pee- 
vail. And to the end that writers may more suc¬ 
cessfully enliven the cudeavouis of one another, let 
them consider, m some such manner as l have at¬ 
tenuated, what may be the justest spirit and ait u! 
praise. It is indeed very haid to come up to it. 
Our praise is trilling when it depends upon fable: 
it is lulsc when it depends upon wrong qualilica- 
liuns ; it means nothing when it is gcncial; it is 
extremely difficult to hit when we propose to raise 
eharaiters high, while wo keep to them justly. 1 
shall end this with ti inai ribmg llul excellent epi¬ 
taph of Mr. Cowley, alieiem, with a kind of giave 
and philosophu humour, he veiy beautifully speaks 
of hiuisell (wilhdiawn from the world and dead to 
ail the inteiests of it) as ut a man mall) deceastd. 
At the same tune it is an instiuctioii how to leave 
the public mlb a good giacc. 

KPITAPHIUM VIVI All 1'IIOKIS 
Hie. t) viator, sol) laic parvulo 
j Cuulcius hie rst eomiitnv, tuej.uet 

ilciumtus lmniuiu lalions 
hciie, supervaruiiijuc vita. 

Non milccora paupene miens, 

Kl non im rM noluiis olio, 

Vnum|ue dilectis jiopello 
Divitiis aiinnosus lies Lis. 

Possia at ilium dweie moLtuum, 

1m i terra j.on mine quanliila ufficil' 
t'.xempia sit I'litis, viator, 

'leria sit ilia levis, preeaie. 

Ilie sparse llorcs, sparse liievcs riisas, 

Nam vita jj.tmlel uiurtlia lloilliua, 

11 eriii-u|ue oiioiaOs corona 

Vans adliuc cinceiit ealentem 

1 TIIK I.1V1M, AUnttllfh KPIIAI'II 


i Fioni lilt's superlluous tarts enUri; d, 

! 11 1 h dolil of human toil disehaij: d, 

! litre Cowley lie-', beneath tins shed, 

l 'lt> ev ly woihlly mterestdead 

j Mill) detent poverty content, 

11 is hours of ease not idly sptnl , 

To lorlune a poods a foe profess il. 

And lialinii wenltll, by all caress d 
'i is slue, lie s dead, for lo! how small 
A spot of eartli is now Ins all' 

O’ wish that earth may hglilly lay, 
j And ev ry eare lie far away ! 

| Hrmp tlow'ra, the sliorl-tiv'd coses brim;, 

1 o hie del eas d til oilermg 1 
; And sweets around the poet slrovv, 

M filial jet with life his ashes glow.' 

The publication ot these* criticisms having pio- 
j Hired me the following letter from a very ingenious 
} gentleman, I cannot lorbear inserting it in the vo¬ 
lume,* though it did not come soon enough to have 
! a place in any of my siuglo papers. 

“ Ma. SrbCTATOH, 


“ Having rbad over in your paper, No. 5f>l, some 
of the epigrams made hy the Grecian wits, in com¬ 
mendation ot their celebrated ports, I could not for¬ 
bear sending you another, out of the same collec¬ 
tion; which 1 take to bo as great a compliment to 
Homer as any that has yet been paid him. 


! * 1 he translation of Cowley's epitaph, anti all that follows, 

; evopl the concluding letter signed Philomcus, was not printed 
! In the opcct in lrilio, but added m Lht* 8vo edition of 17 12 


Who first transtribed the fanuus Trojan war. 

And wise Ulysses’ acts, O Jove, make known 
Koi since ’Us cor lain thino those poems are, 

No more let Uoiner boast tl ey are his own 

“ If you flunk it worthy of a place in your specu¬ 
lations, lb: aught 1 know (by that means) it may m 
tune be jointed as often in English as it has already 
been in Greek. 

“ I am (like the rest of the world), 

“ Sir, your great Admirer, 

“ 4th Dec. “ G. R.” 

The reader may observe that the beauty qf tins 
epigram isdifferent from that of any in the forego¬ 
ing. An iiony is looked upon ns the finest pallia¬ 
tive of praise; and very often conveys the mildest 
panegyric under the appearance of satire. Homer 
is heivs seemingly accused and tieated as a plagiary, 
but what is drawn up in the form of an accusation 
is certainly, as my correspondent observes, the 
greatest compliment that could have been paid to 
that divine poet. 

“ Dfc.AU Mu. Sl'liC tatuh, 

“ I am a gentfeman- of a pretty good fortune, and 
of a temper impellent ol any thing which 1 think an 
injury. However, I always quarrelled aecmdmg lo 
law, and instead of attacking my adversary by the 
dangerous method of swonl and pistol, f made my 
assaults by that more secure one ot writ or warrant 
i cannot help telling you, that either by the justice 
ol my causes or the supcnonty of inv counsel, I 
have been generally successful, and to my gteat 
satisfaction I can say it, that by three actions of 
slander, and half-a-dozen tiespasses, I Ini' e for se¬ 
veral years enjoyed a peilhet tranquillity m my re¬ 
putation and estate . by these means, also, 1 have 
'been made known to the judges; the Serjeants of 
our circuit aie my Ultimate lnends; and the* orna¬ 
mental counsel jiay a very piotbund resjiect to one 
w ho has made so gieat a figuic in the law. Affairs of 
consequence having brought me to tuwn, [ had the 
curiosity the other day to visit Westinnister-hall; 
and, having placed myself in one of the courts, ex¬ 
pected to be most tigiecably entertained. After the 
court and counsel were with due ceremony seated, 
up stands a learned gentleman, and began. When 
this matter was last “stirred” before your Lord- 
ships; the next humbly moved to “ quash” an in¬ 
dictment; another comjilained that lus adversary 
had “snapped” a judgment; the next inl'oimed the 
eomt that Ins client was stripped of his possession, 
another begged leave to ai quaint his lordship that 
they had been “saddled” with costs. At last up 
got a grave serjeant, and told us his client hail been 
“ hung up” a whole term by a wut of errm. At 
this 1 could bear it no longer, hut came lnthei, and 
lesolved to apply myself to your honour to interpose 
with these gentlemen, that they would leave oft' suen 
low and unnatural expressions, for surely though 
the lawyers subscribe to hideous French and false 
Latin, yet they should let then clieutB have a little 
decent and piopcr English for their money. What 
mail that has a value lor a good name would like to 
I have it said in a public court, that Mr. Such-a-one 
was stript, saddled, or hung-up ? This being what 
has cseapud your speetalori.il observation, be pleased 
to correct su.-h an illiberal cant among piofessed 
speakers, and yiAi will infinitely oblige, 

“ Your humble Servant, 

i “ Philonicus.”* 

“ Joe's Coffee-house, Nov. 28.” 

* No 551 is not lett.prcrl in tbe Sped In folio, nor bas it iin^ 
signatur* 4 in the 8 vq oi a‘2uio. editions ot 17 [2 
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No.552.J WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 3,1712. 

Qm preegravat artes 

Infra se pu.iit.ia, oxtmcLux amabilur idem.—H ob 2Ep i 13 
For those arc haled dint excel lire- rest. 

Although, when dead, they are belov'd and blest — Crikcb 

, As I was tumbling about the town the other day 
in a hackney-coach, and delighting myself with busy 
scenes in the shops on each aide of me, it came into 
my head, with no small remorse, that I had not 
been frequent enough in the mention and recom¬ 
mendation of the industrious part of mankind. It 
\ery naturally upon this occasion touched my con¬ 
science in particular, that I had not acquitted my- 
sell to my triend Mr. l’cter Mottcux. That indus¬ 
trious man of trade, and formerly brother of the 
quill, has dedicated to me a poem upon tea. It 
would injure hun, as a man of business, if I did not 
let the world know that the author of so good verses 
writ them before he was concerned in tiaffic. In 
order to expiate my negligence towards him, I im¬ 
mediately resolved to make him a visit. I found 
Ins spacious warehouses filled and adorned with tea, 
China, and India-ware. I could observe a beautiful 
j ordonnance of the whole; and such different and 
! considerable branches of trade carried on m the 
[ same house, I exulted in seeing disposed by a poeti¬ 
cal head. In one place were exposed to view silks 
I of vunous shades and eolouis, rich brocades, and the 
! wealthiest product, of foreign looms. Ilero you 
i might see the finest laces held up by the fairest 
l hands; and there, examined by the beauteous eyes 
<d the buyeis, the most delicate cambrics, muslins, 
and linens I could not but congratulate my friend 
on the humble, but I hope beneficial, use be had 
> made of his talents, and wished I could be a patron 
to his trade, as he had been pleased to make me of 
his poetry. The honest man has 1 know that mo¬ 
dest desire of gain which is peculiar to those who 
understand better things than riches; and l dare 
i say he would be contented with ranch less than 
what is called wealth m that quaiter of the town 
which he inhabits, and will oblige all his customers 
1 with demands agreeable to the moderation of his 
desires. 

; Among olber omissions of which I have been also 
j guilty, with relation to men of industry of a superior 
older, I must acknowledge my silence towards a 
i proposal frequently enclosed to me by Mr. Reuatus 
j Harris, organ-builder. The ambition of this arti- 
1 fieer is to erect an organ in St. Paul’s cathedral, 

1 over the west door, at the entrance into the body of 
| the church, which in art aud magnificence shall 
; transcend any work of that, kind ever before ra- 
’ vented. The proposal in perspicuous language sets 
, forth the honour and advantage such a performance 
J would be to the British name, as well as that it. 
would apply the power of sounds in a manner more 
amazingly torrible than perhaps has yet been known, 
and I am sure to an end much more worthy. Had 
the vast sums which have been laid out upon operas 
without bkill or conduct, and to no other purpose 
but to suspend or vitiate our understandings, been 
i disposed this way, we should now pci haps have had 
I an engine so foimed as to strike the minds of half a 
J people at once in a place of worship, with a forget- 
! (illness of piesent care and calamity, ami a hope of 
| endless rapture, joy, aud hallelujah hereafter, 
j When I am doing this justice, I am not to forget 
: the best mechanic of my aiquaintance, th%t useful 
| servant to sciences and knowledge, Mr. John Row- 
1 ley; but think I lay a great obligation on the pub¬ 


lic, by acquainting them with Ins proposals for a : 
pair of new globes. After this preamble, ho pro- I 
noses m the said proposals that, \ 

IN THIS CELESTIAL GLOBE, 

“ Care shall be taken that the fixed stars be 1 
placed according to their true longitude and latitude, 
from the many and correct observations of Hcvelius, 
Cassini, Mr. Flamstead, reg. astonomer; Dr. Hal- | 
ley*, Savihan pmfessor in geometry in Oxcra ; and I 
from whatever else can be procured to render the i 
globe more exact, instructive, and useful. 

“ That all the constellations be drawn in a cun- ; 
ous, net^ and particular manner; each star in so 
just, distinct, and conspicuous a proportion, that its , 
true magnitude may be readily known by bare in¬ 
spection, according to the difforout light and sizes i 
of the stars. That the track or way of such comets 
as have been wtdl observed, but not hitherto ex¬ 
pressed in any globe, be carefully delineated in this.” 

IN THE TKRKKSTIUAL GLOBE, 

“ That by reason the descriptions formerly made, 
both in the English and Dutch great globes, are 
erroneous, Asia, Africa, and America, be drawn in 
a manner wholly new; by which means it is to be ; 
noted that the undertakers will be obliged to diter | 
the latitude of some places in ten degrees, the lon¬ 
gitude of others in twenty degrees ; besides which ! 
great and necessary alterations, there be many re- 
maikaUe countries, cities, towns, rivers, and lakes, 
omitted in other globes, inserted here accoiding to ; 
the best discoveries made by our late navigators. J 
Lastly, that the couise of the trade-winds, the mon¬ 
soons, and other wiuils periodically shifting between 
the tropics, be visibly expressed. 

“ Now, m regard that this undertaking is of so 
universal use, as the ailvaneemeut of the most ne¬ 
cessary parts of the mathematics, as well as tending 
to the honour of the British nation, and that the 
charge of carrying it on is very expensive, it is de¬ 
sired that all gentlemen who are willing to promote 
so great a work will he pleased to subscribe on the i 
following conditions :— ! 

“ I. The undeitakeis engage to furnish each sub. I 
scriber with a celestial aud terrestrial globe, each of j 
thirty inches diameter, in all lespnrls curiously I 
adorued, the stars gilded, the capital cities plainly j 
distinguished, the frames, meridians, horizons, hour J 
circles, and indexes, so exactly finished up, and ac- i 
eurately divided, that a pair of these globes will 
really appear, in the judgment of any disinterested 
and intelligent person, worth fifteen pounds more 
than will bo demanded for them by the undertaker*. 

“ II. Whosoever will be pleased to subscribe and I 
pay twenty-five pounds m the manner following for I 
a pair of the globes, either for their own use, or to , 
present them to any college hi the universities, or 
any public library or schools, shall have his coat of 
arms, name, title, seat, or place of residence, &c. 
inserted in some convenient place of the globe. 

“ III. That every subscriber do at. tir-t pay down 
the sum of ten pounds, and fifteen pounds more upon 
the delivery of each pair ol gloheb perfectly fitted 
up. And that the suid globes ho delivered within 
twelve mouths after the number of thirty subscriber 
be completed; and that the subscriber* be serve i 
with globes m the order in which they subscribed. 

'■ IV. That a pair of these globes shall not here 
aftei be sold to any peisou but the subscribers under 
thirty pounds. 

“ V That, if there be not thirty subscribers within 
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four months after the first of December 1712, the 
mono) - paid shall he returned ou demand by Mr. 
John Warner, goldsmith, near Temple-bar, who 
shall receive arid pay the same according to the 
above-mentioned articles.”—-T. 


No. 553.] THURSDAY, DECEMBER 4, 1712. 

Hoc lusisse pudet, sed non Incidere ludum. 

lion I Ep. xiv 35. 

Once to be mid la no such foul disgrace, 

hut 'tit so still to run the frantic race —Crkscji, 

The project which I published on Monday last 
has brought me in several packets of letters Among 
the rest, 1 have received one from a certain projec¬ 
tor, wherein, after having represented, that m all 
probability the solemnity of opening my mouth will 
draw togother a great confluence of beholders, he 
proposes to me the hiring of StaLioncis’-hall for the 
more convenient exhibiting of that public ceremony. 
He undertakes to be at the charge of it himself, piu- 
vided be may have the erecting of galleries on eveiy 
side, and the lotting of them out upon that occasion. 

I have a letter also from u bookseller, petitioning 
me in a very humble manner that he may have the 
printing of the speech which I shall make to the 
assembly upon the fiist opening of my mouth. 1 am 
informed from ull parts that there arc gieat canvas¬ 
sings in the soveial clubs about (own, upon the 
choosing of n proper person to sit with ine on those 
arduous affans to which I have summoned them. 
Three clubs have alreadv piocceded to election, 
whereof one has made a double return, if I find 
that my enemies shall take advantage of my silence 
to begin hostilities upon me, or if any other exigency 
of uflairs may so require, since I see elections m so 
great a forwardness, we may possibly meet before 
the day appointed; or, if matteis go oil to my satis¬ 
faction, I may perhaps put oil the meeting to a far¬ 
ther day ; but of this public notice shall he given 

In the mean time, l must confess that I am not a 
little giatilied and obliged by that concern which 
appeals in this grc.it city upon my present design 
el laying iluwu this paper. It is likewise with much 
satisfaction that I find some ot the most outlying 
parts of the kingdom alanned upon this occasion, 
having received letters to expostulate with me about 
it fiom several of my readers of the remotest 
boioughs of Great Britain. Among these 1 am very 
well pleased with a letter dated from Bei wick-upon- 
Twecd, wheieiu my correspondent compares the 
oliiee, which I have tin some tame executed in those 
realms, to the weeding of a great garden ; “ which,” 
says he, “ it is not sufficient to weed once for all, \ 
and attorwards to give over, but that the work must | 
he continued daily, or the same spots of ground j 
which are cleared for a while will in a little time he ! 
overrun as much as ever.” Another gentleman lays j 
before me several enormities that arc already sprout- ! 
ing, and which he believes will discover themselves 
in their full growth immediately alter my disappear- j 
ance. 11 Thc^i is no doubt,” says he, “ but the 
ladies’ heads will shoot up as soon as they know - 
they are no longer under the Spectator’s eye; and j 
1 have already seen such monstrous broad-brimmed ! 
hats under the arms of foreigners, that I question . 
not hut they will overshadow the island within a ( 
month or two after the dropping of your paper.” | 
But, among all the. loiters which are come to my 
hands, there is none so hundsomcly written as the 
following one, winch I am the more pleased with as j 


it is spnt me from gcntldmen? who belong to a body 
which I shall always honour, and where (I cannot 
speak it without a secret pride) my speculations 
have met with a very kind reception. It is usual 
for poets, upon the publishing of their works, to 
print before them such copies of verses as have been 
made in their praise. Not that you must imagine 
they are pleased with their own commendation, but 
hecauso the elegant compositions of their inends 
should not be lost. I must make the same apology 
for the publication of the ensuing letter, in winch I 
have suppressed no pint of those prtuses that are 
given my speculations with too lavish and good- 
natured a hand ; though my correspondents can wit¬ 
ness for me, that at other times I have generally 
blotted out those paits in the letteis which l have 
received from them. 

O. 

“ Mr Spjctatou, 

“ In spite of your invincible silence you have 
found out the method of being the most agreeable 
companion in the vvoild: that kind of conversation 
which you hold with tho town has the good foitune 
of being always pleasing to the men of taste and 
leisure, and never offensive to those of hurry and 
business. You me never heard but at what Horace 
calls tle.rtio lemjmrt, and have the happiness to oh 
solve the politic nilo which the same discerning an 
thor gave his friend, when he enjoined him to deli¬ 
ver his hook to Augustus :— 

Si vutulus. si Iwlus erit, ti demquc posceL—1 Ep xm 3 
- When vexing cares are fleet. 


When well, when merry, when he asks to road —Obkh-b 

You never begin to talk but when people are desi¬ 
rous to hear you; and I defy any one to lie out of 
humour until you leave off But I am led unawares 
into reflections foicign to the original design ot this 
epistle; which was to let you know, that some un¬ 
signed admirers of your inimitable papers, who 
could, without any flattery, greet you with the salu¬ 
tation u*ed to the eastern monaichs, viz. ‘ O Spec , 
live for ever,’ have lutcly been uuder the same ap¬ 
prehensions with Mr. I’liilo-Spec.; that the haste 
von have made to dispatrh your best friends poi- 
tends no long duration to your own short visage. 
We could nut, indeed, find any just grounds tor 
complaint in the method you took to dissolve that 
venerable body; no, the world was not worthy ot 
your divine. Will Honey comb could nut, with any 
reputation, live single any longer. It was high 
time for the Templar to turn hnuself to Coke; mid 
Sir Roger’s dying was the wisest (lung he ever did 
ill his file. It was, however, matter of great grin 
to us, to think that we were in danger of losing so 
jdegant and valuable an enteitainment. And we 
could nut, without sorrow, reflect that wo were likely 
to have nothing to interiupl onr sips in the morning, 
and to suspend our coffee in mid-air, between our 
lips and right ear, but the ordinary trash of news¬ 
papers. We resolved, therefore, not to part with 
you ba. But since, to make use of your owu allu¬ 
sion, I he cherries began now to crowd the market, 
and their season was almost over, we consulted our 
futuic enjoyments, and endeavoured to make the 
exquisite pleasure that delicious Irmt gave our taste 
as lasting as we could, and by drying them, protract 
their stay beyond its natural date. We own that 
thus they have not a flavour equal to their juicy 
bloom ; but yet, under this disadvantage, they pique 
the palate, and become a salvfiSr better than any 
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otiier fruit at its firstappearance. To speak pldiu, 
there arc a number of us who have b’ gun your 
works afresh, and meet two nights in the week in 
order to give you a re-heariug. Wo never come 
together without drinking your health, and as sel¬ 
dom part without general expressions of thanks to 
you for our night’s improvement. This we conceive 
to be a wore useful institution than any other club 
whatever, not excepting even that of Ugly Faces. 
Wc have one manifest advantage over that renowned 
.Society, with respect to Mr. Spectator’s company. 
For though they may brag that you sometimes make 
your personal appearance amongst them, it is im¬ 
possible they should ever get a word from you, 
whereas you are with us the reverse of what Fhm- 
dria would have his mistress be in Ins rival’s com¬ 
pany, 1 present in your absence.’ We make you 
talk as luui h and us long as we please ; and, leL me 
tell you, you seldom hold your tongue for (he whole 
evening. I promise mvself you will look with an 
eye of favour upon a meeting which owes Us ongitiul 
to a mutual emulation among its rncmheis, who 
shall show the most profound respectful your paper; 
not but we have a very gieut value for your pel son. 
and l dare say you call no when- hud four more 
sincere Adimreis, and humble Servants, than 

“ T. F. (1 S. J. T. E. F.” 


No. 551 ] FRIDAY, DECEMBER 5, 1712. 

-Tentaud.1 \ t.t est, qua me qin.quo passim 


I alien- Iiutno, vietorquo mum volltare per or.i 

Vine c.eurg in (I 

Ni w wnys I must attempt, my grovelling name 
’1 u raise aloft, ami wmg my dig lit to faille.—D icyjikn 

I am obliged for the following essav, as well foi" 
that wlntli lays down rules out of Tully for pioifun- 
uution and action, to the ingenious author ol a poem 
just, published, entitled All Ode to the Cl eator ol tile 
World, occasioned by the Fragments of Oipheus. 

“ It is a leiuaik, made as I remember by a cele¬ 
brated French authoi, that no man ever pushed Ins 
capacity as fur as if was able to extend. I shall not 
inquire whether tins assertion bo stuctly true. It 
may suffice to say, that men of the gieatcsi applica¬ 
tion and acquirements ran look back upon many 
vacant spaces, and neglected parts of time, which 
have slipped away from them unemployed; and. 
there is haidly any one considering peison in the 
woild but is apt to laticy with himself, at some time or 
other, that if ins life were to begin again he could 
(ill it up bettei. 

“ The mind is most provoked to east on itself this 
ingenuous reproach, when the examples of such 
men are presented to it as have far outsliot the gene¬ 
rality of their species iu learning, arts, or any valu¬ 
able improvements. 

“ One of the most extensive and nnpioved geni¬ 
uses we have had any instance of m oui own nation, 
or in any other, was that of Sir Francis Bacon, land 
Vcrulam. This great man, by au extraordinary 
force of nature, compass of thought, and indefatiga¬ 
ble study, had amassed to himself such stoies of 
knowledge as we cannot look upon without amare- j 
meut Ills capacity seemed to have grasjAd all that 
was revealed m books before bis time; and, not 
satisfied with that, be began to strike out new tracts 
of science, too many to be travelled over by any one 
man in the compass of the longest lite These 
therefore he could only markdown, likeempeifect 
coastings in maps, on supposed points of land, to bo j 
furthe. discovered and ascei tamed by the industry 


of after-ages, who should proceed upon his notices 
I or conjectuies. 

j “ The excellent Mr, Boyle was the person who 
I seems to have been designed by nature to succeed 
to the labours and inquiries ol that extraordinary 
genius I have just mentioned. By innumerable 
experiments, he iu a great moasuie filled up those 
| plans and outlines ol science, which his predecessor 
! had sketched out. 11 is life was spent in the pursuit 
ot ualuie through a great variety of lorms and 
changes, and in the most latioual as well as devout 
adoiatmn of its divine Author. 

“ It would be impossible to namo many persons 
who have extended their capacities so far as these 
two, ill the studies they pursued ; but my learned 
readers on this occasion will naturally turn their 
thoughts to a third,* who is yet living, and is like¬ 
wise i he glmy of our own nation. Tlie improve¬ 
ments which others had made in natural and mathe¬ 
matical knowledge has so vastly increased in his 
hands, as to affoid at once a wouderlul instance how 
great the rapacity is of a human soul, and how in¬ 
exhaustible the subject of its inquiries: so true is 
that remark in holy writ, that ‘ though a wise man 
seek to find out the works of Hod from the begin¬ 
ning to the end, yet shall he not be able to do it.' 

“ 1 cannot help mentioning here one diameter 
mole of a different kind indeed lrorn these, yel such 
a one as may serve to show the wonderful force of 
| natuie and of application, and is the most singular 
instance of a umveisul genius I have ever met with. 
The pel sou I mean is Leonardo do Vinci, an Italian 
painter, descended from a noble family iu Tuscany, 
j about the beginning of the si.xteentlij- century. In 
] Ins profession ol history-painting lie was so great a 
: master, that some have aliiimcd he excelled all who 
went before him. It is certain that he raised the 
envy of Michael Angelo, who was Ins contempoiary, 
and that from the study ot his walks Raphael hnn- 
j sell learned his best manner ot designing. He was 
,a master too iu sculpture and architecture, and 
j skilful in anatomy, mathematics, and mechanics, 
j Tiie aqueduct from Iho liver Adda to Milan is luru- 
' tinned as a work of bis contrivance. He had learned 
sevcnil languages, and was acquainted with the 
studies of history, plnlusophv, poetiy, and music. 
Though it is noL mtcessaiy to my piesent purpose, 
1 cannot but take notice, that all who have writ ot 
linn mention likewise Ins perfection of body. The 
instances of lus stiength are almost mciedible. Ho 
is described to have been of a well-foimcd person, 
and a master of aU genteel exeiciscs. And, lastly, 
we aie tide! that lus mouil qualities weie agiecable 
to Ins uatuial and intellec tiuil endowments, and 
that he was of an honest and generous mind, 
adorned with gieal sweetness ot manners. I might 
break off tho account of linn here, but I imagine it 
will be an enleitaiument to the cmmsity of my 
readers, to find so remarkable a chaiacter distin¬ 
guished by as remaikable a oucumstunce at his 
death. The fame of lus works having gained him 
a universal esteem, he was invited to the court of 
France, where, after some tune, hi*fell su k ; and 
Francis the First coming to see him, he raised him¬ 
self in his bed to acknowledge the honour ivhich 
was done him by that visit. The king embraced 
him, and Leonardo, fainting in the saino instant, 
expired in the arms of that gseat monarch. 

“ It is impossible to attend to such instances as 
these without being laised into a contemplation on 

■ .or Isaac Newton t He was born in 1415, and died to 1520. 
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the wonderful nature of a human mind, whu.ii is 
capable ot such progressions in knowledge, and can 
contain Mich a variety of ideas without perplexity or 
contusion. How reasonable is it from hence to infer 
its divine original! And whilst we find unthinking 
matter endued with a natural power to last for ever, 
unless annihilated by Omnipotence, how absurd 
would it be to imagine that a being so much supe¬ 
rior to it should not have the same privilege ! 

“ At the same time it ts very surprising, when we 
remove our thoughts from such instances as I have 
mentioned, to consider those we so frequently meet 
with in the accounts of barbarous nations among 
the Indians; where we find numbers of people who 
scarce show the first glimmerings of reason, and 
seem to have few ideas above those of sense and 
appetite. These, methinks, appear like large wilds, 
or vast uncultivated tiacts ot human nature . ami, 
when we cumpaio them with meu of the most ex¬ 
alted chat utters in arts and learning, we lind it 
difficult to believe that they are creatures of the 
same species. 

" Some are of opinion that the souls of men are 
all u.Uuiully equal, and that the great disparity we 
so open observe arises from (lie dilfeient organisa¬ 
tion 01 stiueture of the bodies to which tuey are 
United. But, whatever constitutes this first dispamy, 
i lie next great dillercnLc which we find between men 
in then seveial acquirements is owing to accidental 
nitlerouces in their education, foitunes, or cumse of 
hie. The soul is a kind ol rough diamond, whuh 
inquires art, labour, and time, to polish it. l’oi 
want of which many a good natural genius is lost, 
01 lies unfashioned, like a jewel in the mine. 

“ One of the strongest, incitements to excel in 
such aits ami accomplishments as are in the highest 
esteem among men, is the natural passion which 
the mind ol man lias for glory; which, though it 
may he Unity in the excess ot it, ought by no means 
to be discouiagod. Pci haps some moralists are too 
severe in beutiug down this pnnciplc, which seems 
to be a spring implanted by nature to givo motion 
to all the lnlelit powers of the soul, and is always 
observed to exeit itself with the greatest tone in 
the most generous dispositions. Tho men whose 
characters have shone the bughtest among the an¬ 
cient Romans, appear to have been strongly animated 
by this passion. Cicero, whose learning and ser¬ 
vices to ins countiy ate so well known, was milamed 
by it to an extiavugant degree, and warmly presses 
Lncceius, who was composing a history ot those 
times, to be very particular and zealous in relatiug 
the story of Ins consulship; and to execute it 
speedily, that he might have, the pleasure of enjoy¬ 
ing m his lifetime some part of the honour which he 
fmesaw would be paid to his memory. This was the 
ambition of a gieat mind; but he is faulty ill the 
degree of it, and cauuot roll am from soliciting tho 
historian upon this occasion to neglect the strict 
laws ol history, uud, in praising him, even to exceed 
i the hounds ot truth. The younger Pliny appears to 
j have had the same passion for fame, but accom- 
I pained with grputer cliasteness and modesty. His 
mgemuus manner of owning it to a friend, who had 
piompted him to undertake some great work, is ex¬ 
quisitely beautiful, and raises him to a certain 
grandeur above the imputation of vanity. ‘ I must 
confess,' says he, ‘ that nothing employs my thoughts 
more than the desire I have of perpetuating my 
name, winch, m my opinion, is a design worthy of 
a man, at least ol such a one,, who, being conscious of 
uo guilt, is not afraid to he remembered by posterity.’ 


“ I ihmk I ought not to conclude without into 
resting all my readers in the subject of this discourse; ! 
I shall therelore lay it down as a maxim, that though 
all are not capable of shining in learning or the 
politer arts, yet every one is capable of excelling > 
in something. The soul has in this respect u certain 
vegetative power whiehfceanuot lie whully idle. If 
it is not laid out and cultivated into a regular and 
beautiful garden, it will of itself shoot up in weeds 
or (lowers of a wilder growth.” 
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ltospue quod non ea - Runs Sat lv 51. I 

Lay tho fictitious diameter aside. 

A 1 . 1 . the members of the imaginary society, which [ 
were described in my fust papers, having disap¬ 
peared one after another, it is high time for the 
Spectator himself to go oif the stage. But now l 
am to take my leave, I am under much greater 
anxiety than I have known for the work ot any day ! 
•nice 1 undertook this piovinee. It is much nioie ' 
difficult to converse with the wuild in a real than a 
pcisonuted character. That might pass lor humour 
in the Spectator, which would look like armgance 
in a writer who sets his name to his work. The fic¬ 
titious person might condemn those who disappuived j 
him, and extol his own performances without giving 
offence. He might assume a lriock authority, with- , 
out being looked upon as vam and conceited. The ! 
praises or cc-usuic* ot himself fall only upon the j 
creature of las imagination ; and, if any one finds 
fault with him, the author may reply with the phi- j 
losnplier of old, “ Thou dost but beat the case of 
Auaxarchus.” When I speak in my own pnvute ; 
sentiments, I cannot but address inyseli to my 
readers m a more submissive manner, and with a : 
just gratitude, tortile kind reception which they have 
given to these daily pa pens, whn.li have been pub¬ 
lished for almost the space of two years last past. ■ 

I hope the apology I have made, as to the licence 
allowable to a leagued character, may excuse any 
thing which has been stud in these cliscouixcs of the 
Spectator and his works; but the imputation ot the j 
grossest vanity would still dwell upon me if I did 
not give some uceuuut by vvliat means 1 was enabled j 
to keep up the spirit of so long and jppiovcd a per- , 
tormauce. All the papers marked with a C, an I., i 
an I, or ail U, that is to bay, all the papers which I 
have distinguished by any letter in the name of tile j 
muse Clio, were given me by the gentleman of whose 
assistance I formally boasted in the pielace and 
concluding leaf ol my Tatleis. 4 I am indeed much 
more proud of his long-continued friendship, than I 
should be of the fame of being thought the author 
6f any writings which lie himself is capable ol pro¬ 
ducing. 1 remember when I finished The Tender 
Husband, I told him there was nothing I so ardently 1 
wished, as that we might sometime or other publish ; 
a work, vvutten by us both, which shuuld beai the 
name of The Monument, m memory ut our trieud- 
ship. 1 hcaitily wish what I have done here were 
as honorary to that sacred name, us learning, wit, 
and humanity, render those pieces which I have 
taught the reader how to distinguish lor his. When 
the play above mentioned was lust acted, there were 
so many applauded sliokea in it which I had from 
the same Mud, thut I thought very meanly of myself 
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that I have never publicly acknowledged them. | “ Ma. Spectator, Dec. 4, 1712. 

Alter 1 have put other friends upon importuning | “ The academy of painting, lately established in 

him to publish dramatic a* well as other writings : London, having done you and themselves the ho¬ 
bo has by him, I shall end what I think I am obliged j nour to choose you one of their directors; that noble 
to say oil this head, by giving my reader this hint and lively art, which before was entitled to your re- 
tor the better judging of my productions—that the 1 gurd as a Spectator, has an additional claim to you, 
best comment upon them Jim Id be an account when and you seem to be under a double obligation to take 
the patron to The Tender misband was in England j some care of her interests. 

or abroad. | “ The honour of our country is also concerned 

The reader will also find some papers which are in the matter I am going to lay before you. We 
marked with the letter X, for which he is obliged to (and perhaps other nations as well as we) huve a 
the ingenious gentleman who diverted the town with national false humility as well as a natioual vain 
the epilogue to The Distiesst'd Mother. I might glory; and, though we boast ourselves to excel all 
hate owned Ase several papers with the free con- the world in things wherein wo are outdone abroad, 
sent of these gentlemen, who did not write them iu other things we attribute to others a superiority 
with a design of being known for the authors. But, which we ourselves possess. This is what is done, 
as a candid and sincere behaviour ought lo be pre- particularly in the ait of portrait or face-painting, 
ferred to all other considerations, I would not let my “ Painting is an cut of a vast extent, too great by 
heart reproach me with a consciousness of having much tor any mortal man to be in lull possession of 
acquired a praise which is not my right. in all its parts; it is enough it any one succeed in 

The other assistances which I have had have been painting faces, history, battles, landscapes, sea- 
conveyed oy letter, sometimes by whole papers, pieces, fruit, flowcis, or drolls, &e. Naj, no man 
•tiid other times by short hints from unknown hands, ever was excellent in all the branches (though many 
I have not been able to trace favours of this kind in number) of these seveial arts, for a distinct part 
Willi any certainty, but to the following names, I take upon me to call every one of tliobe several 
wlinli 1 place in the order wherein 1 received the kinds ot painting. 

obligation, though the first I am going to name can “ And as one man may be a good landscape-paiu- 
liaidlv be mentioned in a list wherein he would not ter. but unable to paint a face or a history tolerably 
descive the precedence. The prisons to whom I am well, and so of the rest; one nation may excel in 
to make these acknowledgments are, Mr. Henry some kinds of painting, and other kinds may thrive 
Maityn, Mi. Pope, Sir. Hughes, Mr. Carey of New- better in other climates. 

College m Oxford, Mr. Tickell of Queen’s in the “ Italy may have the piefereuce of all other na- 
| sumo umveisity, Mr. Painell and Mr. Eusden of turns for history-painting; Holland for drolls, and 
| Trinity in Cambridge Thus, to speak in the lan- a neat finished manner ol working; Prance for gay, 

| guage of iny late Inend, Sii Andrew Freeport, I janly, fluttering pictures; and England for por- 
i have balanced my accounts with all my creditors for* traits : but to give the honour of every one ol these 
j wit and learning. But. as these excellent perfor- kinds of painting lo any one of those nations on ac- 
| maines would not have seen the light without the count of their excellence in any of these parts of it, 
means of this paper, I may still arrogate to myself is like adjudging the prize ot heroic, dramatic, lyric, 
the merit of their being communicated to the public, or burlesque poetry, to him who has done well in 
1 have nothing more to add, but having swelled any one of them, 
this work to five hundred and fifty-five papers, they “ Where there are the greatest geniuses, und 
will be disposed into seven volumes, tour of which most helps and encouragements, it is reasonable to 
are already published, and the three others in the suppose an art will arrive to the greatest perfection ■ 
pi ess. It will not be demanded of me why I now by this rule let us consider our own country with 
leave off, though I must own myself obliged to give respect to face-painting. No nation in the woild 
an account to the town of my time hereafter; since delights so niuen in having their own, or fuciids', 
l retire when their partiality to me is so great, that or relations’ pictures; whether from their national 
an edition of the former volumes of Spectators of good-nature, or having a love to painting, and not 
above nine thousand each book, is already sold oft', being encouraged in that great article of religious 
and the tax on each half-sheet has brought into the pictures, which the purity ol our worship refuses the 
sfump-oflice, one week with another, above 20 1. free use of, or from whatever oilier cause. Our helps | 
a-week aiismg from the single paper, notwithstnnd- an: not inferior to those of any other people, but 
mg it at first reduced it to less than half the numbei rather they are greater; for what the antique 
that was usually punted before the tax was laid. statues arid bas-reliets which Italy enjoys are to the 
I humbly beseech the continuance of this inclina- history-painters, the beautiful and noble faces with 
tinn to favour what 1 may hereafter produce, anjl which England is confessed to abound are to face- 
hope I have in many occurrences of my life tasted painters; and, besides, we have the greatest num- 

so deeply ol pain and sorrow, that J am proof her of (he woi ks of the best masters, in that kind of 

against much more prosperous circumstances than any people, not without a competent number of those 
any advantages to which my own industry can pos- of the most excellent in eveiy other part ol paint- 
sdily exalt me. mg. And for encouragement, the wealth and gene- 

I am, my good-natured Reader, ros »y of the E,1 S llsh n ’ Ulon aflords Jhat in such a 

,, degree as artists have no reason to complain. 

•Your most obedient, - , * “ And accordingly, in fact, face-painting is no 

Most obliged humble Servant, where so well performed as in England: I know 

Richard Steele. not whether it has lain in your way to observe it, 

I'm icicle tl plauilite. Ter. but I have, and pretend to be a tolerable judge. I 

have seen what is done abroad; and can assure you 
The following letter regards an ingenious set of that the honour of that branch of painting is justly 

gentlemen, who have done me the honour to make due to us. I appeal to the judicious observers for 

me one ot their society — the truth of what 1 assert. If foreiguers have often- 
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times, or even for the most part, excelled oui 
natives, it ought to be imputed to the advantages 
they have met with here, joined to their own inge¬ 
nuity and industry; nor has any one nation distin¬ 
guished themselves so us to raise an argumeut in 
favour of their country; but it is to be observed 
that neither French nor Italians, nor any one of 
either nation, notwithstanding all our prejudices m 
their favour, have, or ever had, ior any considerable 
time, any character among us as face-painters. 

“This honour is due to our own country, and has 
been so for near an age - so that, instead of going 
to Italy, or elsewheie, one that designs lor portiuil- 
paintmg, ought to study in England. Hither such 
should come from Holland, France, Italy, Germany, 
&e. as he that intends to prai tisc any other kinds 
of painting should go to those jiarts where it is 111 
the greatest pel lei turn. It is said the blessed vngin 
descended fiom heaven to sit to St Luke, I dare 
venture to afliim that, if she should desire another 
Madonna to he painted hv the lilo, she would come 
to England; and am of opinion that our present 
president. Sir Godfrey Knoller, from Ills impinge¬ 
ment since he aimed m this kingdom, would per¬ 
form that office belter than any toreignei living. 

1 am, with all possible respect, 

“ Sir, youi most bumble arid 

most obedient Seivant,’’ &c. 

*„* The ingenious letter signed The Weather 
Glass, with seieral others, vine received, but came 
too late. 

posiscuirr. 

It bad not come to uiv knowledge, when I left oil' 
the Spectator, that I owe seveial excellent senti¬ 
ments and agreeable pieces in this work to Mr. 
luce, of Gray’s Inn.* “ li. Sthki.r.” 
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Qualls uln in lurein cnlulier, mala uranium pw'lus. 
Frljjiila sub terra tunmluio ijueiu bruma tr^ bat, 

Nuiic po^itis novus txuviis, lutulustjuf* juvunta, 

Lubrjf n convolvit sublato i>crlure itrg.i 
Aiduus aci solom, ut Jmguis mu at oic insulins 

Viko vln u -171 

So slmics, renew’d in youth, the < rested snake, 

\V ho slept the wnitei in a thorny brake : 

And, casting off his slough when spring returns. 

Now looks aloTt, and with new glory hums 
Jtestnr'd vmUi jkhs nous herbs, his ardent tides 
Kefiect the sun, mid lais'it on spues he rules. 

High o’er tin* grass hissing lu rolls along. 

And brandishes by fits his ioiky longue— Dkyufn. 

Upon laying down the office of Spectator, I ac¬ 
quainted the woild with my design ol electing a 
new dub, and of opening my mouth in it alter u 
most solemn manuei. lbith the election and the 
ceremony aie now' past; but not luidmg it so easy, 
as 1 at first imagined, to break through a litty years’ 
silence, l would not venture into the woild under 
the character of a man who pietends to talk like 
other people, until I had urrived at a full freedom 
of speech. 

1 shall reserve for another tune the history oi 
such club or Clubs of which I am now a tuikative 
hut unworthy member; and shall here give an ac¬ 
count ot this smpusmg change which has been pm- 
duced m me, and which i look upon to be as re¬ 
markable an ac.iment as any recorded in histoiy, 
since that which happened to the sou of Citesus, 

“ This wen 'tlie eonelcHion of the seventh volume of Iho 
fipeclator, ns oiium,di> published ‘I he intermediate tone was 
fitted up by our authors wllli the Guardian 


after having been many years,as much tongue-tied 
as mybelf. 

Upon tlie fiist opening of my mouth I made a 
speech, consisting of about half a dozen well-turned 
periods, but grew so very hoarse upon it, that for 
three days together, instead of finding the use of my 
tongue, I was afraul^kpt I had quite lost it. 
Resides, the unusual eWftision of my muscles on 
this occasion made my face ache on both sides, to 
such a degiee, that nothing but an invincible leso- 
lutiou ami perseverance could have prevented me 
from falling back to my monosyllables. * 

I afterward made several essays towards speak¬ 
ing ; and that I might not be startlJfcat my own 
voice which has happened to me morWhan once, I 
used to read aloud m my chamber, and have often 
stood in the middle of the street to call a coach, 
where I knew there was none within hearing. 

W hen 1 was thus grown pretty well acquainted [ 
with my own voice, l laid hold of all opportunities 
to exert it. Not earing however to speak much by 
myself, and to cliavv upon me the whole attention ol 
those I conversed with, I used lor some time to 
walk every morning in the Mall, and talk in choius 
with a parcel of Fi one bmen. I found my modesty 
greatly ldieved by the comminueativc temper of 
this nation, wdio are so very sociable as to think 
they .no never better company than when they aie 
all opening at the same time. 

1 then taueied 1 might receive great benefit fimn j 
female convcisatiou, and that 1 should have a eon- j 
vomence ot talking with the greater freedom when ! 
1 was not under any impediment of thinking: I j 
theicl'ore tlncw inyselt into an assembly of ladies, i 
but could not for my life get m a wold among them ; ] 
and found that if I did not change my company I j 
was ill danger of being induced to my piimitive ! 
taciturnity. 

The coffee-houses have ever since been mv eluef 
places of lesmt, vvbeie I have made the greatest ( 
luipiovemeuts; in order to which 1 have taken a j 
particular l ine never to be of the same opinion w ith i 
the man I conversed with. I was a tiny at Hutton’s, 
and a whig at Child’s, a liieml to the Englishman, j 
or an advocate for the Examiner, as it best sened I 
my turn: some fancy me a great enemy to the i 
Flench king, though in reality I only make use of I 
him lor a help to discourse lu short, 1 wrangle I 
and dispute lor exert lse; and have cal lied this 
point so far, that 1 was nine like to have been ilia 
through the body for making a little too free with 
my betters. 

In a word, I am quite another man to what I was. 

—--—Nil flat uiiqilani 

T.un ifispar silii —- Hon I Sat. in IS. 

Nothing seas ever so unlike itself 

My old acquaintance scaue knew me, nay, I 
*as asked the other day by u Jew at Jonathan’s, 
ivbetliei I was not related to a dumb gentleman, 
who used to come to that coffee-house ■' But I think 
1 never was better [ileased in my life than about a 
week ago, when, as I was battling it across the table 
with a young Templar, bis companion gave him a 
pull by the sleeve, begging him to come away, bn 
that the old prig would talk him to death. 

Being now a very good proficient in discourse, 1 
shall appear in the world with this addition to mv 
character, that my countrymen may leap the fruits 
of my new-acquired loquacity. 

Those jyho have been present at public disputes 
in the university know that it is usual to maintain 
1 heresies for argument’s sake I have heard a man 
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n most impudent Sochi nin for half an hour, who has 
neon an oithodox divine all his life after. I have 
taken the same method to accomplish myself in the 
gift of uttcianee, having talked above a twelve- 
month, not so much lor the benefit of ray hearers, as 
of myself. But, since Ivhavc now gamed lhe 
faculty 1 have been so lt^Hbndeavouring after. I 
intend to make a right i^Wif it, and shall think 
myself obliged loi the future to speak always in 
tiuth and siueeuty of heart. While a man is learn¬ 
ing to fence, lie practises both on friend and foe; 
but when he is a master in the art, he never exerts 
it but on what he thinks the light side. 

That this last allusion may not give my reader a 
wrong idea <>! my design in this paper, I must here 
inform him, that the author ot it is of no faction ; 
that lie is a liieiid to no interests but those of truth 
and viitue ; nor a foe to any but those of vice and 
folly. Though I make mom noise, in the world 
than 1 used to do, I am still resolved to net in it as 
an indilfeient spectator. It is not my ambition to 
tnciease the number eiibct of wings or tones, but 
ot wise and good men; and 1 tould heartily wish 
there were not faults common to bolh patties, which 
.ill'oid me sufficient matter to wink upon, without 
descending to those which are pccubai to either 
It in a multitude of touiisellms there is safety, 
we ought to think ourselves the secuiest nation m 
the win Id. Most of our gauds am inhabited by 
statesmen, who watch ovei the liheitics of their 
count iv, and make a slult to keep themselves flora 
starving by taking into their laie the pioperties of 
their lellow-subje, is 

As these politicians ui both sides have alieady 
woiked the nation into a most unnatural teimrut, I_ 
shall be so fai final endeavouring to raise it to a 
greatci height, that, on the contrary, it shall be the 
child tPinlencv ol my papers to inspire my countiy- 
men with a mutual good-will and benevolente. 
Whatever faults eithri pal tv may be guilty of. they 
aie lathisi inflamed than nued by those lepioaclics 
wlrnh they cast upon one another. The must likely 
method ot rectifying any man’s conduct is by re¬ 
commending to him the principles ol tiuth and 
honour, icligion and vntuc ; and so long as he acts 
| with an eye to these principles, whatever party he 
I is of, he cannot fail ot being a good Englishman, 
and a lover of his countiy 

As for the persons concerned m this work, the 
names of all of them, oi at least of such as desno it, 
shall he published herealtci ; until which time I 
must entreat the eouiteous leader to suspend his 
curiosity, and rathei toi unsold what is written than 
who they art: that write it 

Having thus adjusted all necessary preliminaries 
with my leader, 1 shall not trouble him with any 
more predatory cli-couiscs, but proceed m my ol4 
: lethori, and entertain him with speculations on 
every useful subject that falls in my way. 
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Quippe doniiim timet .ontiiguiini, Tyrloique bilincue. 

V iko jt.IE t, 665. 

He fear* the ambiguous race, ami T>riam double-tongued. 

“ Turns. is nothing,” says I’lato, “ so delightful 
as the healing or the speaking of tiuth.” For this 
reason there is no conversation so agroeabje as that 
' ol the man of integnty, who hoais without any m- 
! tenliou to betray, and speaks without any intention 
! to deceive. 


CTATOlt. 687 

Among all the accounts which are given of Cato, 
I do not remember one that more redounds to his ho¬ 
nour than the billowing passage related by Plutarch. 
As an advocate was pleading the cause ol his client 
belore ono of the prietors, he could only produce o 
single witness m a point whine the law required the 
testimony oi two persons; upon which the advocate 
insisted on tlie integrity of that person whom he 
had produced ; hut tiie praetor told him, that where 
the law required two witnesses lie would not accept 
of one, though it vvere Cato himself. Suth a speech 
from a person who sat at the head of a couit of jus- 
tire, while Cato was still living, shows us, moro than 
a thousand examples, the high reputation this man 
had gained among his contcmpuinnes upon the ac¬ 
count of Ins siueeuty. 

AVhcn such an indexible integrity is a little soft¬ 
ened and qualified by the rules ot conversation and 
good bleeding, llieie is not a more shining virtue in 
the whole catalogue of social duties. A man, how¬ 
ever, ought to take great care not to polish himself 
out of his veiauty, nor to refine his beh..viour to the 
prejudice of his virtue. 

Tins subject is exquisitely treated in the most 
elegant sermon of the great Bntish preacher,* I 
shall beg leave to tiansuilie out of it two or three 
sentences as a proper introduction to a veiyeuiums 
letter, which 1 shall make tiie clued' entertainment 
of this speculation. 

“ Tin: old English plainness and sincerity, that 
gone reus integrity of nnUne, and honesty ol dispo¬ 
sition, which always aigues tiuu gu-aiuess of mind, 
and is usually aicompamed with undaunted courage 
and involution, is in a great measure lost among us. 

" The dialect of coiiveisatiun is now-a-days so 
swelled with vamtv and compliment, and so sur¬ 
feited (as I may say ) ot expressions of kindness and 
inspect, that it a man that lived an age or two ago 
should return into the woild again, he would really 
want a dictionary to help him to uudeistand his own 
language, and to know the true intrinsic value of 
the phnise m fashion, and would baldly at tirst 
believe at what a low rate the highest strains and 
expressions of kindness imaginable do commonly 
pass in cm 1 cut piv meiit ; and when he should come 
to uudeistand it, it would he a great while before he 
could bring lumselt with a good countenance, and 
a good conscience, to converse with men upon equal 
teims and in then ovui way.” 

I have by mu a litter which I look upon as a 
gieut curiosity, and wlin h may serve as an exem¬ 
plification to the foregoing passage, cited out of this 
most excellent prelate. it is said to have been 
wiitten m King Challos the Second’s reign by the 
ambassador of Bantam,f a little alter his ai rival iu 
England. 

“ MASTt.lt, 

“ The people where I now am have tongues fur¬ 
ther fiom their hearts than Irom London to Bantam, 
and thou knowest the inhabitants ot one ot I hose 
places do not know what is done in the other. 
They call thee and thy subjects barbarians, because 
vfe speak what wo mean; and account themselves 
a civilized people, because they speak one thing aud 
mean another truth they call barbarity, and false¬ 
hood politeness. Upon my tirst landing, one, who 
was sent from the king of this place to meet me, 
told me that he was extremely smry for the storm 


* Archoishop Tillotflon, voL u sermon l p 7 edit, in folio. 
1 lu 1652. 
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I had met with just before my arrival. I was troubled 
to hear him grieve ami afflict himself on my ac¬ 
count ; but in less than a quarter of an hour he 
6inilcd, and was as merry as if nothing had hap¬ 
pened. Another who came with him told me, by 
my interpreter, he should be glad to do me any 
service that lay in his power. Upon which I dn- 
sired him to cany one of my portmanteaus for me ; 
but, instead of serving me accolding to 1 iib promise, 
he laughed, and bid another do it. I lodged the 
first week at the house of one who desired me to 
think myself at home, and to consider his house as 
my own. Accordingly I the next morning began 
to knock down one ot the walls of it, in mdei to let 
in the tiesh air, end had packed, up some of the 
household goods, of which I intended to have made 
thee a present; but the false varlet no sooner saw 
me falling to work, but he sent woid to desire me 
to give over, fur that he would have no such doings 
in his house. J had not being long m this nation, 
before I was told by one, for whom I had asked a 
certain favour from the chief of the king’s servants, 
whom they here call the lord-treasurer, that I hud 
eternally obliged hnn. I was so surprised at his 
gratitude, that I could not fuihear saying, ‘What 
servne is there which one man can do lor another, 
that can oblige him to all eternity V However, 1 
only asked him, for my rewuid, that he would lend 
me his eldest daughter during my stay in this coun¬ 
try ; but I quickly found that he was as treacherous 
as the rest ot Ins countrymen. 

“ At my hrst going to < ourt, one of the great men 
almost put me out of countenance, by asking ten 
thousand pardons of me lor only treading by acci¬ 
dent upon my toe. They call this kind ot lie a 
compliment; for, when ihey are civil to a great 
man, limy tell him untruths, tor which thou wouldeet 
order any of thy officers of state to receive a hun¬ 
dred blows upon Ins foot. I do not know how I 
shall negotiate any thing with this people, since 
j there is so little credit to be giveu to them. When 
J I go to see the king's scribe, I am generally told 
that he is not at home, though perhaps 1 saw him 
; go into his house almost the very moment before. 
Thou wouldest lancy that the whole nation are phy¬ 
sicians, tor the first question they always ask me is, 
how I do: I have this question put to rue above a 
hundred times a-day, nay, they are not only thus 
inquisitive atter my health, but wish it in a more 
solemn manner, with a full glass in their hands, 
every time I sit with them at table, though at the 
same time they would persuade me to drink their 
liquors in such quantities as I have found by ex¬ 
perience will make me sick. They olten pretend 
to pray for thy health also m the same manner; but 
I i have more reason to expect it troni the goodness 
! of thy constitution than the sincerity of their wishes, 
i May thy slave escape in safety from this double- 
I tongued race of men, and live to lay himself once 
| more at thy feet in the royal city of Bantam 1” 


No. 558 .] Wednesday, junk 23,17R 

Qui lit, Mopceiuia, ut nemo, quam aibi nortf m 
Neu rutio dedent, geu fora objutent, ilia 
Contemus vivat laudet diverna soqueutes’ 

O fortunati Hiercatores, gravis ar.ms 
•Vliies ait. multojait) Tractus membra labore! 

Contra mercator, navcm jactaimbus austris, 

Militia est pouor Quid eiuiii 9 comumtur, hone 
Momerto nta morM vemt, aut vlUorm Ia?ia. 

Agncol.un laudul juris lugumque pcritua. 

Sub galli eaiitum tonaullor ubi ostia pulsaL 


lUe, datiH vadihus qui rure extraclus In urhem eat, 

Solos felices viventus rlamat 111 urbt*. 

Cadera degenere hoc (adeo sunt inulla) loqaacem 
Delaware valent Kabium. Ne tu merer, audi 
Quo revn dedueam Si quia Deus, en ego, die at, 

Jam faeiamquod vultis: eris tu, qui niodo imles, 

Mercator, tu conaultua modo rusticu* lime vos, 

Vos him* mutatia dmctiMBtoariibus Kja, 

Quid statin ? Nolint. licet esse bcntis 

Hor 1 sat. I. I 

Whence is t, Mieceua/ that ho few nppiote 
T he slate they re plac'd in, and incline to rove . 

Whether against their will by fate inipos d, 

Or by consent and prudent choice e^pous d 9 m 
Happy the merchant! the old soldier criet, 
broke with fatigues and wailiUe enterprise. 

The menhant, when the diended hurricane 
losses his wealthy eat go on the main. 

Applauds the wars and toils of a campaign ■ 

There an engagement soon decides your doom, 
bravely to die, or come victorious home | 

r l lie lawyer vows the farmer's life i«> best, 

When at the dawn the clients break lus rust 
The fanner, having put m bail t’ appear, 

And fori d to town, < nes they arc happiest there 
U 1 th thousands more of this inconstant Rite, 

Would tire e'en Fabuis to relate each case 
Not to detain you longer, pray attend, 

The issuo of all this : bhould Jove descend. 

And grant to every man Ins rash demand, 

To run Ins lengths with aneglectlul hand. 

First, giant the harass d warrior 11 release, 
bid him to trade, nrni tiy the faithless .seas. 

To purchase treasure and declining ease : 

Next, call the pleader from his learned strife. 

To the ealin blessing? of a country hie * 

And with these scpmale demands dismm 
Kach suppliant to enjoy the pionqs d bliss: 

Don't you believe they d run ? Not one will move. 

Though proffer d to he happy from above—II ornrck 

It is a celebrated thought of Socrates, that if all ! 
the misfortunes of mankind were cast into a public | 
stock, in order to be equally distributed among the | 
whole species, those who now think themselves the j 
most unhappy would prefer the share they are already ! 
possessed of befoie that which would fall to them by 
such a division. Horace has carried this thought a I 
great deal iurther m the motto of my paper, winch : 
implies, that the hardships or misfortunes we lie , 
under aie more easy to us than those of any other 
peison would be, in case we could change conditions ; 
with lum. ! 

As I wa? ruminating upon these two remarks, and \ 
seated in my elbow-chair, I insensibly fell asleep; j 
when on a sudden methought there was a proclama¬ 
tion made by Jupiter, that every mortal should bring ! 
111 his griefs and calamines, and throw them toge- j 
titer in a heap. There, was a large plain appointed i 
for this purpose. 1 took my stand in the leutic of 
it, and saw with a great deal ot pleasure the whole- 
human species man lung one alter another, and 
throwing down their several loads, which inline 
diately grew up into a prodigious mountain, that 
seemed to rise above tbe clouds. 

• There was a certain lady of a thin airy shape, who 
was very active in thib solemnity. She carried a 
magnifying glass in one of hei hands, and was 
clothed in a loose Uowing robe, embroidered with 
several figures of fiends and spectres, that discoveied 
themselves in a thousand chimerical shapes as her 
garment hovered in the wind. Theie was some¬ 
thing wild and distracted in her looks. Hor name 
was Fandy. She led up every mortal to the up 
pointed place, after having very officiously assisted 
inm in making up his pack, and laying it upon his 
shoulders. My heart melted within me to sec my 
fellow-creatures groaning under their respective 
burdens, ftnd to consider that piodigious hulk of hu¬ 
man calamities winch lay before jae. j 

There were, however, several persons who gave I 
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i me great diversion upon this occasion. I observed 
j one bringing in a fardel very carefully concealed 
i under an old embroidered cloak, which, upon his 
j throwing it into the heap, I discovered to be Po- 
| verty. Another, after a great deal of pulling, threw 
down his luggage, which-^uon examining, I found 
' to he his wife. 

J There were multitudes^Wovers saddled with very 
| whimsical burdens composed of darts and dames; 
j but, what was very odd, though they sighed as if 
their hearts would break under these bundles of ca¬ 
lamities, they could not persuade themselves to cast 
them into the heap, when they came up to it; but, 
after a few faint efforts, shook their heads, and 
marched away as heavy loaden as they came. I 
saw multitudes of old women throw down 'their, 
wrinkles, and several young ones who stripped 
themselves of a tawny skin. There were very great 
heaps of led noses, large lips, and rusty teeth. The 
tiuth ot it. is, I was surprised to see the greatest part 
of the mountain made up of bodily defoi mities. Ob- 
seivmg one advancing towards tnc neap with a 
larger cargo than ordinary upon ins hack, I found 
upon his near approach that it was only a natural 
\ hump, wlmli he disposed of with great joy of heart 
I among this collection of human miseries. There 
were likewise distempers of all sorts ; though I could 
1 not but. observe, that there wpre many more ima¬ 
ginary than real. One little packet I could not hut 
i take notice of, which was a complication of all the 
diseases incident to human nature, and was ill the 
hand of a great many fine people; this was called 
! the spleen. Rut what most of all surprised me, was 
a reniink 1 made, that theie was not a single vice 
or folly thrown into the whole heap; at which I 
j was veiy much astonished, having concluded withinr 
; myself, that every one would take this bppoitumty 
of getting rid of his passions, prejudices, and 
frailties. 

1 took notice in particular of a very profligate 
fellow, who I did not (piestnm came loaden with his 
crimes: but upon searching into Ins bundle I found 
j that, instead o f throwing his guilt from him, he had 
only laid down Ins mernoiy. He was followed by 
! another worthless rogue, w ho flung away las modesty 
I instead of his ignoianee. 

{ When the whole rnee of mankind had thus cast 
their burdens, the phantom which had been so busy 
{ on this occasion, seeing mo an idle Spectator of 
; what passed, approached towards me. I grew un¬ 
easy at her presence, when of a sudden she held her 
magnifying-glass full before my eyes. I no sooner 
saw my face in it, but was startled at the shortness 
; of it, which now appealed to me m its utmost aggra¬ 
vation. The immoderate breadth of the fealuies 
made me very much out of humour with mj own 
countenance, upon which I threw it from me like q 
! mask. It happeued very luckily that one who stooj 
by me had just before thrown down his visage, which 
it seems was too long for him. It was indeed ex¬ 
tended to a most shameful length; I believe the very 
chin was, modestly speaking, as long as my whole 
face. We had both of us an opportunity of mend¬ 
ing ourselves; and all the contributions being now 
t brought in, eve'ry man was at liberty to exchange 
his misfortunes for those of another person. IJut 
j as there arose many new incidents in the sequel of 
i my vision, I shall reserve them for the subject of 
1 my next paper 


No. 559.] FRIDAY, JUNE 25, 1714. 

Quid causa est, merito qmn tills Jupiter ambus 
Iratus liuccas inflet, neque se fore poslhae 
Tam facilem-illcal, volu ut pnebeat aurem ? 

lion, 1 Sat l 110. 

Were it not just that Jove, provok'd to heat, 

Shou d drive these triflera from the hallow'd seel, 

And unrelenting stand when they eutreat f—Honsixs 

In my last paper I gave my reader a sjght of that 
mountain of miseries which was made up of those 
several calamities that afflict the minds ot men. I 
saw With unspeakable pleasure the whole species 
thus delivered from its sorrows; though at the same 
time, as we stood round the heap, and surveyed the 
seveial materials of which it was composed, there 
was scarcely a mortal in this vast multitude, who 
did not discover what he thought pleasures and 
blessings of life, and wondered how the owners of 
them ever came to look upon them as burdens and 
gnevances. 

As we were regarding very attentively this con¬ 
tusion of miseries, this chaos of calamity, Jupiter 
issued out a second proclamation, that every one 
was now at liberty to exchange his affliction, and to 
return to his habitation with anv such other buudle 
as should be delivered to him. 

Upon this, Fancy began again to bestir herself, 
and, parcelling out the whole heap with incredible 
activity, recommended to every one his particular 
patkct. The hurry and confusion at this time was 
not to he expressed. Some observations which I 
made upon the occasion I shall communicate to the 
public. A venciable gray-headed man, who had 
laid down the cholic, and who I found wanted tui 
heir to his estate, snatihed up an utulutiful son that 
had been thrown into the heap by his angry father. 
The graceless youth, in less than a quarter of an 
hour, pulled the old gentleman by the beard, and 
had liked to have knocked his brains out; so that 
meeting the true father, who tame towards him with 
a fit of the gripes, he begged hjm to take Ins son 
again, and give him back his chohe; but they were 
incapable either of them to recede from the choice 
they had made. A poor galley-slave who had thiowii 
down Ins chains, took up the gout in their stead, 
but made such wiy faces, that one might easily per¬ 
ceive he was no great gainer by the bargain. It 
was pleasant enough to see the several exchanges 
that were made, for sickness against poverty, hunger 
against want of appetite, and care against pain. 

The female world were very busy among thern- 
sclgcs m bartering for features; one was trucking 
a lock of gray hairs for a carbuncle, another was 
making over a short waist for a pair of round shoul¬ 
ders, and a third cheapening a had face for a lost re¬ 
putation : hut on all these occasions there was not 
one of them who did not think the new blemish, as 
soon as she had got it into her possession, much 
wore disagreeable than the old one. I made the 
same observation on every other misfortune or ca¬ 
lamity which every one in the assembly brought 
upon himself ip lieu of what he had paited with: 
whether it be that all the evils whic^ befal us are 
in some measure suited and proportioned to our 
strength, or that every evil becomes more support¬ 
able by our being accustomed to it, I shall not de¬ 
termine. 

I could not from my heart forbear pitying the 
poor hump-backed gentleman mentioned ill the 
former paper, who went off a veiy well-shaped per¬ 
son with a stone in his bladder; nor the fine gentle¬ 
man who had struck up this bargain witli him, that 
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limped through a whole assembly of ladies, who used I 
to admire him, with a pair of shouldcis peeping over 
his head. 

I must not omit my own particular adventure. 
My fuend with a long visage bad no sooner taken 
upon him my short face, but he made such a gro¬ 
tesque tiguie iu it, that as l looked upoti hnn T 
coulJ not forbear laughing at myself, insumuch that 
I put my own lace out of countenance. The poor 
gentleman was so sensible of the ridicule, that I 
found he was ashamed of what he had done; on the 
other side, I found that I myself had no great reu-mi 
to fnumph, for as 1 went to touch my forehead, I 
missed the place, and clapped my finger upon my 
upper lip. Besides, as my nose was exceeding pro¬ 
minent, I gave it two or three unlucky knocks as 1 
was playing my hand about my face, and aiming at 
some other pan at it. I saw two otlici gentlemen 
by me who were in the same lidiculous circum¬ 
stances. These had made a foolish swop between 
a couple of thick bandy legs and two long frapsticks 
that had no calves to them. Oue ol these looked 
like a nun walking upon stilts, and was so lilted up 
luto the ail, above his ordinary height, that Ins head 
turned round with it; while the other made such 
awkward circles, as he attempted to walk, that lie 
scaicely knew howto move forward upon his new 
supporters. Observing him to be a pleasant kind 
of telluw, 1 stuck my cane in the ground, arid told 
him I would lay him a bottle of wine that he did not 
march up to it on a line that I drew from him in a 
quarter of an hour. 

The heap was at laSt distributed among the two 
sexes, who made a most piteous sight, as they wan¬ 
dered up and down under the piessure of then se- 
veial burdens. The whole plain was tilled with 
murmurs and complaints, groans and lamentations. 
Jupiter at length takitig compassion on the poor 
mortals, ordered them a second time to lay down 
their loads, with a design to give evci v oue his own 
again. They discharged Mioinsrlves with a great 
deal of pleasure: after which, the phantom who had 
led them into such gross delusions was commanded 
to disappear. There was sent in hei stead a goddess 
of a quite difleient (iguife ; her motions weie steady 
and composed, and her aspect serious but cheerlul. 
Hlie every now and then cast hoi eyes towards 
heaven, and fixed them upon Jupiter- her name 
was Patience, She had no sooner placed hersejf by 
the Mount of Sorrows, but, what I thought very re¬ 
markable, the whole heap sunk to such a degiee. 
that it did not appear a third purt so big as it was 
before. She afterward retnrtied every- man his own 
proper calamity, and teaching him how- to bear it in 
the most commodious manner, he man hod oil' with 
it contentedly, being veiy Well pleased that he had 
not been left to Ins own choice as to the kind of evils 
which fell to his lot. 

Besides the several pieces of moialitv to be dravvD 
nut of this vision, l learnt from it nc-Vt-r to repine at 
my own misfortunes, or to envy the happiness of 
another, gimc it is impossible for any man to foun 
a right judgmtnt of his neighbour’s sufferings; lbr 
wbuh reason also I have deteimmcd never to thinic 
too lightly of another's complaints, but to rcgaid 
the sorrows of my fellow-creatures with sentiments 
of humanity and compassion. 

No. 560.] MONDAY, JUNE 28, 171-1. 

--VitIm Uitrnnhsa retciitat.—Oviu. Met. t. 717. 

Hr lr.fi. hn tongue, hn silence softly breaks.—Dirrev* 


Evfciiv one has heard of‘the famous conjuier, 
who, according to the opinion of the vulgar, has 
studied himself dumb; for which reason, as it is 
believed, he delivers out his oracles in writing, Be 
that as it will, the blind Teresius was not more 
famous in Greece tluuM^is dumb aitist has been 
Im some years last paflH the cities of London and 
Westinnistei. Thus much for the profound gentle¬ 
man who honours me with the following epistle :— 
“ Sui, Prom my Cell, June 24, 1714. 

“ Being informed that you have lately got the 
nse of your tongue, I have some thoughts of follow¬ 
ing your example, that 1 may bn a turtuuo-tellei 
piopeily speaking. I am grown vveaiy of my tacit- 
unmy„atid having seived my countly many years 
under the title of ‘ the dumb doctoi,’I shall umv 
piophesy by word of mouth, and (as Mr l.ee says 
ol the magpie, who you know was a gieat loitune- 
teller aiming the aucientsj chatter tutuiilv. 1 have 
hitheito chosen to icccive questions and u-turn 
answers in writing, that l might avoid the tedions- 
ness and trouble of debates, my querists being 
gene],illy of a humour to think that they have never 
predictions enough for their money. In short, sn, 
my < ase has been something like that of those dis¬ 
ci ret animals the monkeys, who, as the Indians 
tell us, can speak if they would, hut purposely avoid 
it, that they may not be made to woik. I have 
hitheito gamed a livelihood by holding my tongue, 
but shall now open my month ill order to till it It 
l appeal a little word-bound in my Inst solutions 
and responses, I hope it will not be imputed to any 
want ot foresight, but to the long disuse ot speech. 
I doubt not by this invention to have all my tormei 
.custumeis over again , for if l have promised any of 
them lovers or husbands, limes oi good link, it is 
my design to conlirm to them, nui i-«< e, what I have 
ulieady given them under my hand. It you will 
honour me with a visit, I will compliment you with 
the first opening of my mouth . and if you please, 
you may make an t-nleitaming dialogue out ot the 
conversation ot two dumb men. Excuse this tumble, 
worthy sir, from one who has been a long time 
“Your silent Adiiiiiei, 

“ Coi.xKui-s AcRiri-A.” 

I have received the following letter, or rather 
billet-doux, fiom a pert young baggage, who con¬ 
gratulates with me upon the bame occasion — 

“ June 23, 1711. 

“ Djsar Mr Puatr a-pa< t, 

“ I am a member of a female society who call 
ourselves the Chit-chat Club, nnd am oidcred by 
the Whole sisterhood to congratulate you upon the 
use of your tongue. We have all ot us a mighty 
mii^d to hear you talk; and if you will take your 
place among us tor an evening, we have unanimously 
agrped to allow you one minute m ten, without 
interruption. “ I am, Sir, 

“ Your humble servant, “ S. T. 

“ P. S. You may find us at my Lady Belty 
Claek’s, who will leave orders with her poiter, that 
if an elderly gentleman, with a shoit face, inquires 
for her, he shall be admitted, and uo' questions 
asked." 1 

As this particular paper shall consist wholly n( 
whut I have received from my con espoiulents, 1 
shall fill up the remaining pint of it with other con 
gratulatory letters of the same natute, 

“ Sut, Oxford, June 25, 1/14. 

“We are hero wonderfully pleased with the 
opening of your mouth, and very frequently open 
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outs in approbation of your design; especially since 
we find you are resolved to preserve your taciturnity 
as to all party matters. We do not question but 
you are as great an orator as Sir Hudibras, of whom 
the poet sweetly sings, 

-He could noJjOpe 

His mouth, but out ttatre flew a trope. 

If you will send us down the half dozen well-turned 
periods that produced such dismal effects in your 
muscles, we will deposit them near an old manu¬ 
script of Tally’s orations, among the archives of the 
univeisity; for we all agree with you, that there is 
not a more remarkable accident recorded in history, 
since that which happened to the son of Croesus ; 
nuy, I behove you might have gone higher, and 
have added Balaam's a&s. We are impatient to see 
more of your productions ; and expect what words 
will next fall from you with as much attention as 
those wlio were set to watch the speaking head 
which Friar Bacon formally erected in this place 
“ We are, worthy Sir, 

Your most humble Servant?, 

“ B. 11. T. D.” &c. 

“ Honest Spec., Middle Temple, June 24. 

“ I am vim y glad to hear that thou begin nest to 
prate ; and find, by thy yesterday’s vision, thou art 
so used to it that thou canst not forbear talking m 
thy sleep. Let me only advise thee to speak like 
other men ; for I am afraid thou wilt be very queer 
if thou dost not intend to use the phrases in fashion, 
as thou cailest them ia thy second paper. Hast 
thou a mind to pass for a Bantamite, or to make us 
ul! Quakers ? 1 do assure thee, dear Spec., 1 am not 
polished out of my veracity, when I subscribe myself 
“Thy constant Admirer, and humble Servant, 

“ Fiutfic Townly.” 


No. 561.| WEDNESDAY, JUNE 30, 1714. 

--Paulaum a!>olere Stclia'um 

Tncipit, et vivo tent at prioverlere «unore 
Jamprultfin resides amnios dcauetaque oordft. 

Vino. /En i 721 . 

---But ho 

Woik* in th<* pliant bosom of fhe fair, 

And nuuiJdf her heart anew, and blots her former euro 
The (load is to the living love resign’d* 

And all /Eneas onto is m her nmid.—D rtdin. 

“ Sir, 

“ 1 am a tall, broad-shouldered, impudent, black 
fellow, and, as I thought, every way qualified for a 
nch widow; hut after having tried my fortune for 
above three years together, I have not been able to 
get one single relict iu the mind. My fust attacks 
were generally successful, but always broke off as 
soon as they came to the word settlement. Though 
I have not improved my fortune this way, I have 
my experience, and have learnt several secrets, 
which may be of use to those unhappy gentlemen, 
who are commonly distinguished by the name of 
widow-hunters, and who (to not know that this tribe 
of women are, generally speaking, as much upon 
the catch ns themselves. I shall here communicate 
to you the mysteries of a certain female cabal of this 
order, who call themselves the Widow Club. .This 
club consists of 'nine, experienced dames, who take 
their places once a week round a large oval table. 

“I. Mrs, President is a person who has disposed 
of'six husbands, aud is now determined to take a 
seventh; being of opiuion th&t there is sis much 
virtue iu the touch of a seventh husband, as of a 
seventh son. Her comrades are as follow ; 

" II. Mrs. Snap, who has four jointures, by four 


1 different bedfellows, of four different shires. She is 
j at present upon the point of marriage with a Mid¬ 
dlesex man, and is said to have an ambition of ex¬ 
tending her possessions through all the counties in 
England on this side the Trent. 

“ III. Mrs. Medlar, who, after two husbands and 
a gallant, is now wedded to an old gentleman of 
sixty. Upon her making her report to the club 
after a week’s cohabitation, she is still allowed to 
sit as a widow, and accordingly takes her place at 
the board. 

n IV. The widow Quick, married within a fort¬ 
night after the death of her last husband. Her 
weeds have served her thrice, auil are still as good 
I as now. 

“V. Lady Catharine Swallow. She was a widow 
at eighteen, and hgs since buried a second husband 
aud two coachmefi; 

“ VI. The Lady Waddle. She was married in 
the 15th year of her age to Sir Simon Waddle, 
knight, aged three-score and twelve, by whom she 
had twins nine months after his decease. In the 
55th yeai of Jjer age she wairmamed to James 
Spindle, Esq. a youth of ooe-and-twcuty, who did 
I not outlive the honey-moon. 

I “ VII Deborah Conquest. TJjje case of this lady 
is somewhat particular. Sho is the relict of Su 
Sampson Conquest, some time justice of the quorum. 
Sir Sampson was seven foot high, atfd two foot in 
breadth from the tip of one shoulder to the other. 
Ho had married three wives, who all of them died 
in child-bed. This tonified the whole sex, who 
none of them duist ventuio Cm Sir Sampson. At 
length Mrs. Deborah undertook him, and gave so 
good an account of him, that in three years’ time 
she very fairly laid him out, and measure^ hi& length 
upon the ground. Tins exploit has gained her so 
great a reputation in the dub, that they have added 
Sir Sampson’s three victories to hers, and given her 
the merit of a fourth widowhood ; and she takes her 
place accordingly. 

“ VIII. The widow Wildfire, "relict of Mr. John 
Wildfiio, fox-hunter, who bloke his neck over a six- 
bai gute. She took lus death so much at heart, that 
it was thought it would have put an end to her life, 
had she not diverted her sorrows by receiving the 
addresses of a gentleman in the neighbourhood, who 
made love to her in the second month of her widow¬ 
hood. This gentleman was discarded in a fortnight 
for the sake of a young Templar, who had the pos¬ 
session of her for six weeks after, till he was beaten 
out by a broken officer, who likewise gave up his 
place to a gentleman at court. The courtier was as 
short-lived a favourite ns his predecessors, but had 
the pleasure to see hitaself succeeded by a long 
series of lovers, who followed the widow Wildfire 
to the 37th year of her age, at which time there cn 
’sued a cessation of ten years, when John Felt, ha 
berdasher, took it in his head to he in love with her, 
and it is thought will vory suddenly cany her off. 

“ IXi The last i? pretty M;s, Runnet, who broke 
her first husband's heart before she was sixteen, at 
which time sho was entered of the c^ib, but soon 
after loft it upon account of a second, whom she 
mffde so quick a dispatch of, that she returned to 
her seat in less than a twelvemonth. This young 
matron is looked upon as the most rising member 
of the society, and will probably be in the president's 
chair before she dies, 

“ These ladies, upon their first institution, re¬ 
solved to give the pictures of their deceased hus¬ 
bands to the club-room; but two of them bringing 
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in their dead at full length, they covered all the 
walla. Upon which they came to a second resolu¬ 
tion, that every matron should give her own picture, 
and set it round with her husbands’ in miniature. 

“ As they have most of them the misfortune to 
be troubled with the cholic, they have a noble cellar 
of cordials and strong waters. "When they grow 
maudlin, they are very apt to commemorate (heir 
former partners with a tear. But ask them which 
of their husbands they condole, they are not able to 
tell you, and discover plainly that they do not weep 
so much for the loss of a husband as for the want 
of one. 

'* The principal rule by which the whole society 
are to govern themselves is this, to cry up the plea¬ 
sures of a single life upon all occasions, in order to 
deter the rest of their sex from marriage, and en¬ 
gross the whole male world to themselves. 

“ They are obliged, when any one makes love to 
a member of the society, to communicate his name, 
at which time the whole assembly git upon his repu¬ 
tation, person, fortune, and good-humour; ana if 
they find him qualified for a sister of the club, they 
lay their heads together how to make him sure. By 
this means, they are acquainted with all the widow- 
i hunters about town, who often afford them great 
diversion. There is an honest Irish gentleman, it 
J seems, who knows nothing of this society, but at 
i different times has made love to the whole club. 

I “ Their conversation often turns upon their former 
husbands, and it is very diverting to hear them re¬ 
late their several arts and stratagems with which 
they amused the jealous, pacified the choleric, or 
wheedled the good-natured man, till at last, to use 
the club-phrase, ‘ they sent him out of the house 
with his heels foremost.’ 

“ The politics which are most cultivated by this 
society of She-Machiavels relate chiefly to these two 
points, how to treat a lover, and how to manage a 
husband. As for the first set of artifices, they are 
too numerous to come within the compass of your 
paper, and shall therefore be reserved for a second 
letter. 

“ The management of a husband is built upon the 
following doctrines, which are universally assented 
to by the whole club. Not to give him his head at 
first. Not to allow him too great freedoms and 
familiarities. Not to be treated by him like a raw 
girl, but as a woman that knows the world. Not 
j to lessen any thing of her former figure. To cele- 
bratc the generosity, or any other virtue of a de¬ 
ceased husband, which she would recommend to his 
successor. To turn away all his old friends and 
servants, that she may have the dear man to herself. 
To make him disinherit the undutiful children of 
any former wife. Never to b‘c thoroughly convinced 
of his affection, until he has made over to her all his 
goods and chattels. 

“ After so long a letter, I am, 

“ Without more ceremony, 

“ Your humble Servant,” See. 


No. 562.] FRIDAY, JULY 2, 1714. u 

—— Presens, absens ut sles.—T ir. Eun. act t. sc 2. 

fie present as if ahsent 

“ It is a hard and nice subject for a man to speak 
of himself,” says Cowley; 11 it grates his own heart 
to say any thing of disparagement, and the reader’s 
ears to hear any Using of praise from him.” Let 


the tcuour of bis discourse be what it will upon thi? 
subject, it generally proceeds from vanity. An osten- 
tatious man will rather relate a blunder or an absur¬ 
dity he has committed, than be debarred from talk¬ 
ing of his own dear person. 

Some very great writers have been guiltv of this 
fault. It is observed of Tully in particular, that 
his works run very much in the first person, and 
that he takes all occasions of doing himself justice. 
“ Docs he think,” says Brutus, “ that his consul¬ 
ship deserves more applause than my putting Oasar 
to death, because I am not perpetually Alking of 
the ides of March, as he is of the nones of Decem¬ 
ber?” I need not acquaint my learned reader, that 
in the ides of March Brutus destroyed Casar, and 
that Cicero quashed the conspiracy of Catiline in 
the calends of December. How shocking soever 
this great man’s talking of himself might have been 
to his contemporaries, I must confess I am never 
better pleased than when he is on this subject. Such 
openings of the heart give a man a thorough insight 
into his personal character, and illustrate several 
passages in the history of his life: besides that, there 
is some little pleasure in discovering the infirmity 
of a great man, and seeing how the opinion he has 
of himself agrees with what the world entertains 
of him. 

The gentlemen of Port Royal, who were more 
eminent for their learning and humility than any 
other m France, banished the way of speaking in 
the first person out of all their works, as arising 
from vain-glory and self-conceit. To show their 
particular aversion to it, they branded this form of 
writing with the name of an egotism ; a figure not to 
be found among the ancient rhetoricians. 

, The most violent egotism which I have met with 
in the course of my reading, is that of Cardinal 
Wolsey, Ego et rex meut, “ I and my kingas per¬ 
haps the most eminent egotist that ever appeared 
in the world was Montaigne, the author of the cele¬ 
brated Essays. This lively old Gascon has woven 
all his bodily infirmities into his works; and, after 
having spoken of the faults or virtues of any other 
man, immediately publishes to the world how it 
stands with himself in that particular. Had he 
kept his own counsel, he might have passed for a 
much better man, though perhaps he would not have 
been so diverting an author. The title of an Essay 
promises perhaps a discourse upon Virgil or Julius 
Caesar; but, when you look into it, you are sure to 
meet with more upon Monsieur Montaigne than of 
either of them. The younger Scaliger, who seems 
to have been no great friend to this author, after 
having acquainted the world that his father sold her 
rings, adds these words: La grande J'adaue de Mon¬ 
taigne, qui a eent quit aimoit mieux le cm blanc - 

Quo diahle a ton a faire de sfaioir ee qu’il aime ? 

For my part,” says Montaigne, “I am a great 
Plover of your white wines.”—“ What the devil sig 
nifies it to the public,” says Scaliger, “ whether he 
is a lover of white wiqes or of red wines ?” 

I cannot here forbear mentioning a tribe of egot¬ 
ists, for whom I always had a mortal aversion—I 
mean the authors of memoirs, who are never men¬ 
tioned in any works but their owq, and who raise 
all their productions out of this single figure of speech. 

Most of our modern prefaces savour very strongly 
of the egotism. Every insignificant author fancies 
it of importance to the world to know that he writ 
his book in the country, that he did it to pass away 
some of this idle hours, that it was published at the 
importunity of friends, or that his natural temper, 
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| studies, or conversation*, directed him to the choice 
I of his subject. 

-Id populus curat scilicet. 

Such informations cannot but be highly gratifying 
to the rpader. 

In the work* of humour especially, when a man 
writes under a fictitious personage, the talking of 
one’s self may give some diversion to the public; 
but I would advise every other writer never to speak 
. of himself, unless there be something very consider¬ 
able in bis character: though I am sensible this rule 
will be of little use in the world, because there is no 
man who fancies his thoughts worth publishing that 
does not look upon himself us a considerable person. 

I shall close this paper with a remark upon such 
as are egotists in conversation : these are generally 
the vain or shallow part of mankind, people being 
naturally full of themselves when they have nothn g 
else in them. There is one kind of egotists whk b 
is very common in the world, though I do not r, 
member that any writer has taken notice of them , 

1 mean those empty conceited fellows who repeat, 
as saytpgs of their own or some of their particular 
friends, several jests which were made before they 
were born, and which every one who has conversed 
in the world has heard a hundred times over. A 
forward young fellow of my acquaintance was very 
guilty of this absurdity ; he would be always laying 
a new scene for some old piece of wit, and telling 
us, that, as he and J„ack Sucb-a-oae were together, 
one or t’other of them had such a conceit on such 
i an occasion; upon which he would laugh very 
heartily, and wonder the company did not join with 
him. When his mirth was over, I have often re¬ 
prehended him out of Terence, Tuurnne, obtecio t», 
hoc dictum erat f vetus credidi. But finding him still 
incorrigible, and having a kindness for the young 
coxcomb, who was otherwise a good-natured fellow, 
l recommended to his perusal the Oxford and Cam¬ 
bridge jests, with several little pieces of pleasantry 
of the same nature. Upon the reading of them lie 
was under no small confusion to find that all his 
jokes had passed through several editions, and that 
what he thought was a new conceit, and bad ap¬ 
propriated to his own use, had appeared in print 
before he or his ingenious friends were ever heard 
of This had so good an effect upon him, that he is 
content at present to pass for a man of plain sense 
iu his ordinary conversation, and is never facetious 
but when he knows his company. 
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-Magoinomlms umbra— Lucan, i. 135 

The shadow of a mighty name. 

I shall entertain my reader with two very curious 
letters. Tho first of them comes from a chimerical 
person, who I believe nover writ to any body before. 

“ Sir, 

“ I am descended from the ancient family of the 
Blanks, a name well known to all men of business. 

11 is always read in those little white spaces of wri¬ 
ting which want to be filled up, and which for that 
reason are called blank spaces, as of rigltt apper¬ 
taining to our family: for I consider myself as the 
lord oilman or, who lays hi* claim to all wastes or 
spots o™ round that are unappropriated. I am a 
near kinsman to John a Styles and John a Nokes; 
and they, I am told, came in with the conqteror. I 
am mentioned ofteuor iu both houses of Parliament 


than any other person in Great Britain. My name 
is written, or, more properly speaking, not written, 
thus I am one that can turn my hand to 

every thing, and appear under any shape whatever. 
I can make myself man, woman, or child. J am 
sometimes metamorphosed into a year of our Lord, 
a day of the month, or an hour of the day. 1 very 
often represent a sum of money, end am generally 
the first subsidy that is granted to the crown. I 
have now and then supplied the place of several 
thousands of land-soldiers, and have as frequently 
been employed in the spa-service. 

“ Now, Sir, my complaint is this, that I am only 
made use of to serve a turn, being always discarded 
as soon as. a proper person is found out to fill up my 
place. 

“If you have ever been in the playhouse before 
tho curtain rises, you see most of the front-boxes 
filled with men of my family, who forthwith turn out 
and resign their stations upon the appearance of 
I those for whom they are retained. 

“But the most illustrious branch of the Blanks 
are those who are planted in high posts, till such 
tune as pcrBonSof greater consequence can be found 
out to supply them. One of these Blanks is equally 
qualified for all offices; he can serve in time of need 
for a soldier, a politician, a lawyer, or what you 
please. I have known m my tune many a brother 
Blank, that has been born under a lucky planet, 
heap up great riches, and swell into a man of figure 
and importance, before the grandees of his party 
could agree among themselves which of them should 
step into his place. Nay, I have known a Blank 
continue so long in one of these vacant posts (for 
such it is to be reckoned all the tune a Blank is in 
it), that he has grown too formidable and dangerous 
to he removed. 

“ But to return to myself. Since I am so very 
commodious a person, and so vcTy necessary in all 
well-regulated governments, I desire you will take 
my case into consideration, that I may be no longer 
made a tool of, and only employed to stop a gap. 
Such usage, without a pun, makes me look very 
blank. For all which reasons I humbly recommend 
myself to your protection, and am 

“ Your most obedient Servant, 

“ Blank. 

“ P. S. I herewith send you a paper drawn up 
by a country attorney, employed by two gentlemen, 
whose names he was not acquainted with, and who 
did not think fit to let him into the secret which 
they were transacting I heard him call it ‘ a blank 
instrument,’ and read it after the following manner. 
You may see by this single instance of what use I 
am to the busy world 

“ I, T. Blank,- Esquire, of Blank town, in the 
County of Blank, do own myself indebted in the 
sum of Blank, to Goodman Blank, for the service 
he did me in procuring for me the goods following; 
Blank : and 1 do hereby promise tho said Blank to 
pay unto him the said sum of Blank, on the Blank 
day of the month of Blank next ensuing, under the 
penalty and forfeiture of Blank.” # 

J shall take time to cousider the case of this my 
imaginary correspondent, and in the mean while 
shall present my reader with a letter which seems 
to come from a person that is made up of fiesh and 
blood. 

“Good Mr. Spectator, 

“ I am married to a very honest gentleman that 
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is exceedingly good-natured, and at the same tune Ts darkened aud eclipsed by a hundred other irre- 
very choleric. There is no standing betore him when gulur passions. 

he is in a passion ; but as soon as it n> over he is the Men have either no character at all, says a cele- 
best-humoured creature in the world. When he is brated author, or rt is that of being inconsistent 
angry, he breaks all my china-ware that chances to with themselves. They find it easier to join extre- 
lie m his way, and the next morning sends me m mities than to be uniform and of a piece. This is 
twice as much as he broke the day before. I may finely illustrated in Xenophon’s Life of Cyrus the 
positively say that he has broke me a child’s fortune Great. That author tells ub, that Cyrus having 
since we were first married together. taken a most beautiful lady named Panthea, the 

“ As soon as he begins to fret, down goes every wile of Abradatas, committed her to the custody of 
thing that is within reach of his cane. I once pre- Arnspas, a young Fersian nobleman, who had a 
vailed upon him never to cany a stick in his hand, little before maintained in discours* that a mind 
but this saved me nothing ; for upon seeing me do ! truly vutuous was incapable of entertaiuing an un- 
something that did not please him, he kicked down lawful passion. The young gentleman had not 
a great jar that cost him above ten pounds but the long been in the possession of his fair captive, when 
week before. I then laid the fragments together in [ a complaint was made to Cyrus, that he not only 
a heap, and gave him his cane again, desiring him ! solicited the lady Panthea to receive him iu the 
that, if he chanced to be in anger, he would spend ! room of her absent husband, but that, finding his cn- 
his passion upon the china that was broke to his tieaties had no effect, he was preparing to make 
hand ; but the very next day, upon my giving a ' use of force. Cyrus, who loved the young man, im- 
vvrong message to one of the seivants, he Hew into j mediately sent tor him, and in a gentle manner is¬ 
sue h a rage, that, he swept down a dozen tea-dishes, ! presenting to him his fault, and putting him in 
which, to my misfoituue, stood very convenient for j mind of his former asseition, the unhappy youth, 
a ‘■iiieblow. confounded with a quick sense of his guilt aud 

“ I then removed all my china into a room which shame, burst out into a flood of tears, and spoke as 
he never frequents ; but I got nothing by this lid-j follows .— 


tiler, for my looking-glasses immediately went to 
lark. 

“ In short, Sir, whenever ho is in a passion, ho 


“0 Cyrus, I am convinced that I have two souls. 
Love has taught me this piece of philosophy. If I 
had but one suiil, it could not at the same tune pant 


is angry at every thing that is brittle; and if on after virtue and vice, wish aud abhor at the same 
such occasions he has nothing to vent his rage upon, thing. It is certain therefore we have two souls ; 
I do not know whether my bones would be iu safety, when the good soul mles I undertake uoble and 
Let me beg of you. Sir, to let me kuow whether virtuous actions; but when the bad soul predomi- 
lliero be any cure for his unaccountable distemper; nates I am foiced to do evil. All I can say at pre- 
or if not, that you will bo pleased to publish this sent is, that I find my good soul, encouraged by 
letter. For iny husband having a great veneration .your presence, has got the better of my bad.” 


for your writings, will by that means know you do I know not whether my readers will allow of this 
not approve of his conduct. piece of philosophy ; but if they will not, they must 

“ I am, your most humble Servant,” &c. .confess we meet with as different passions in one 

and the same soul as can be supposed in two. We 
can hardly read the life of a great man who lived in 
No. 5(54.] WEDNESDAY, JULY 7, 17H. ! former ages, or converse with any who is eminent 

I among our contemporaries, that is not an instance 
" 7 ’ A ' 1 ’" 1 1 of what I am saying. 

Keguiti, peccafi* iiuit 1 pmnas irrouet ivquiH i T , . T , J . . , , . 

si Utica dignuni huaibu. .ecie.e ii.igdio J But « I have hitherto only argued against the 

Ho» l sat. m 117 i partiality and injustice of giving our judgment upon 
Let ruins be fixed that may our r.ige contain, men in gross, who are such a composition of virtues 

And punish fnniis with .i proportion d pain and vices, of good and evil, I might carry this re¬ 
x' wtupX ?£’the r^U^mZie -Cnsac ^ill fu,.her, and make it extend to most of 

their actions. If, on the one hand, we fairly weighed 
It is the work of a philosopher to be every day every circumstance, we should frequently find them 
subdmug his passions, and laying aside his pie- obliged to do that action we at fiist sight condemn, 
judiccs. I endeavour at least to look upon men and in order to avoid another wo should have been much 
their actions only as un impartial Spectator, without j more displeased with. If, on the other hand, we 
any regard to them as they happen to advance or nicely examined such actions as appear most daz- 
cross my own private interest. But whilo I am ! zhug to the eye, we should find most of them either 
thus employed myself, I cannot help observing how j deficient and lame in several parts, produced by a 
those about me suffer themselves to be blinded by kd>ad ambition, or directed to an ill end. The very 
prejudice and inclination, how readily they pro- , same action may sometimes be so oddly eircum- 
imunee on every mail’s character, which they can staneerf, that it is difficult to determine whether it 
give, in two words, and make bun either good for ought to be rewarded or punished. Those who coin¬ 
nothing, or qualified for every thing. On the con- piled the laws of England were go sensible of this, 

trary, those who search thoroughly into human na- that they have laid it down as one of their first 

lure will find* it much more difficult to determine maxims, “It is better suffering a mischief than an 
the value of their fellow'-creatures, and that mea’s inconveniencewhich is as much a>s to say in other 
-haracters are not thus to be given in general words, tlfat, since no law can take iu or provide for 
■vords. There is indeed no such thing as a person all cases, it is better private men should nave some 
entirely good or bad; virtue and vice are blended injustice done them than that a public omevance 
and mixed together, in a greater or less proportion, should not be redressed. This is usually tiWided in 
in every one ; and if you would search for some par- defence of all those hardships which fall on par¬ 
ticular good quality in its most eminent degree of ticular jfcrsons in particular occasions, which could 
perfection, you will often find it in a mind where it! not be foreseen when a law was ftiade. To remedy , 
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Regulii, peccafi* ijuoj pumas irro^ot ivcpias 
fro si Utica dignum liuriibih ‘ccioto Ihi^dlo 

Moft 1 Sat, in 117 

Lei rules be fixed that may our rage contain, 

And jnminb faults with .i proportion d pain 
And do not flay him who deserves alone 
A whipping for the faul; dial he hath done—C kehch 
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this, however, as much as possible, the court of stellatious, a thought rose in me which I believe 
chancery was erected, winch frequently muigates very often perplexes and disturbs men of serious 
and breaks the teeth of the common law, in cases of and contemplative natures. David himself fell into 
mun's properties, while in uinnual cases there is a it rn that reflection, “When I consider the heavens, 
power of pardoning still lodged in the crown. the woik of thy fingers, the moon and the stars, 

Notwithstanding this, it is peihaps impossible in which thou hast, ordained ; what is man, that thou 
a large government to distribute row aids and punish- art mindful of him ? and the son of man, that thou 
meuts strictly propoi tinned to the merits of every ac- regardest him ?” In the same manner when 1 con- 
tion. The Spartan commonwealth was indeed won- , siuered that infinite host of stars, or, to speak more 
derfully exact in this particular; und I do not re- philosophically, of suns which were then shining 
member in all my reading to have met with so nice upon me, with those innumerable setB of planets or 
an example of justice as that recorded by Plutarch, worlds which were moving round their respective 
with which l shall close my paper for this day. suns; when I still enlatged the idea, aud supposed 

The city of Sparta, being unexpectedly attacked another heaven of suns and worlds rising still above 
by a powerful army of Thebans, was in very great tins which we discovered, and these still enlightened 
danger of falling into the hands of their enemies, by a superior firmament of luminaries, which aie 
The cilizens suddenly gathering themselves into a planted at so great a distance, that they may appear 
body, fought with a resolution equal to the necessity to the inhabitants of the former as the stais do to 
of their affairs, yet no one so remarkably distm- us; in short, whilst I puisued this thought. I could 
guished himself on this occasion, to the amazement not but reflect on that little insignificant figuie 
ol both armies, as Isulas, the sou of PWbidas, who whu h I myself bore amidst the immensity uf Uod's 
was at that time m the bloom of his youth, and veiy works. 

remarkable foi the comeliness of Ins person. He Wore the sun, which enlightens this part of the 
was coining out of the bath when the alarm was creation, with all the host of planetaiy woilds that 
given, so that he had not time to put on ius clothes, move about him, utterly extinguished aud aiiml'i- 
much less his armour; however, transported with a lated, they would not be missed more than a gram 
desire to serve his country in so great an exigency, of sand upon the sca-shore. The space they possess 
I sualuhed up a speai m one hand and a sword in the is so exceedingly little in comparison of the whole, 
olhei, 4ie flung himself into the thickest ranks of that it would sciuce make a blank in the cicatiou. 
his enemies. Nothing could withstand his fmy; The chasm would lie imperceptible to an eye that 
in what pait soever he fought he, put the enemies to could take in the whole compass of nature, and puss 
flight without receiving a single wound Whether, (rom one end of the < reation to the other, as it is 
says Plutarch, he was the pai titular care of some possible there may be such a sense 111 ourselves 
god, who lewarded Ins valour that day with au ex- hereafter, or in creatures which are at present more 
tiaordinary protection, or that his enemies, struck ,exalted than ouiselves. We see many stars by the 
with the unusualncss of his dress, and beauty of his help of glasses, which we do not discover with our 
shape, supposed him something more than man, I naked eyes, and the finer our telescopes are, the 
shall uot determine. more still are our discoveries. Huygemus carries 

The gallantry ot this action was judged so great this thought so far, that lie does not think it impos- 
hy the Spaitans, that the ephori, 01 chief magis- sihlc them may be stars whose light is not yet tra- 
Irates, decreed he should he presented with a gar- veiled down to us, since their fiist creation. There 
land, but, as soon as they had done so, fined him a is no question but the universe has ceitain bounds 
thousand drachmas for going out to the battle un- set to it. but when we consider that it is the work 
armed. of an infinite power, prompted by infinite good- 

__ ness, with an infinite space to exert itself in, how 

can our imagination set any bounds to it ? 

No. 5G5.] FRIDAY, JULY 9, 1714. To return, therefore, to my first thought. 1 could 

r, , not but look nnon myself with secret horror, as a 

Terrasqut*, (r«ictu&quc mans, cu&lumquc pmfuwlum being that was not woith the smallest regain ot One 

Vjluo Georg jr 221 who bad so great a work under his care and supor- 

Fw God 1 ho whole created mass inspires, in tendency. I was afraid of being overlooked 

Through heaven and rarih. and ocean’s depths* ho throws amidst the immensity of nature, and lost among 
lbs influence round, and kindles as he goon -Dkuixn. tl)(U in fi u j te variety of creatures, which m all pio 

I was yesterday about sun-set walking in the Lability swaun through all these immeasurable 
open fields, until the night insensibly tell upon me. regions of matter. 

I at first amused myself with all the richness and In order to recover myself from this mortifying 
variety of colours which appeared in the western, thought, I considered that it took its rise from 
parts of heaven; m proportion as they faded away those narrow conceptions which we are apt to 
aud went out, several stars and planets appeared enteitain of the Divine nature. We ourselves 
one after another, until the whole (innament was in cannot attend to many different objects at the same 
a glow. The blueness ot the ether wus exceedingly time. If we are careful to inspect some things, we 
heightened and enliveued by the season of the year, must of course neglect others. This imperfection, 
and by the rays of all those luminaries 'hat passed ■ which we observe in ourselves, is an ^imperfection 
through it. The > galaxy appeared in its most beauti- that cleaves in some degree to creatures of the 
ful white. To complete the scene, the fall moon \ highest capacities, as they are creatures, that is, 
rose at length in that clouded majesty which Millon ‘ beings of finite and limited natures. The presence 
takes notice of, and opened to the eye a new picture of every created being is confined to a certain 
of nature, which was more finely shaded and dia. j measure of space, aud consequently his observation 
posed among softer lights than that which the sun is stinted to a certain number of objects. The sphere 
bad before discovered to us. , in which we move, and act, and understand, is a 

As I was surveying the moon walking in her ' wider circumference to one creature than another, 
brightness, and taking her progress among the con- according as we rise one above another in the scale 
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of existence. But the widest of these our spheres 
has its circumference. When, therefore, we reflect 
on the Divine nature, we are so used and accustomed 
to this imperfection in ourselves, that we cannot 
forbear in some measure ascribing it to Him in 
whom there is no shadow of imperfection. Our 
reason indeed assures us that his attributes are infi¬ 
nite ; but the poorness of our conceptions is such, 
that it cannot forbear setting bounds to every thing 
it contemplates, until our reason comes again to our 
succour, and throws down all those little prejudices 
which rise in us unawares, and are natural to the 
mind of man. 

We shall therefore utterly extinguish this melan¬ 
choly thought, of our being overlooked by our Maker 
in the multiplicity of lus works, and the infinity of 
those objects among which he seems to be incessantly 
employed, if we consider, in the first place that he 
is omnipresent; aud, in the second, that he is om¬ 
niscient. 

If we consider him in his omnipresence, his being 
passes through, actuates, aud supports, the whole 
frame of nature. His creation, and every part of 
it, is full of him. There is nothing he has made 
thdt is either so distant, so little, or so inconsidera¬ 
ble, which he does not essentially inhabit. His sub- 
slance is witlun the substance of every being, whe¬ 
ther material, or immaterial, and as intimately pre¬ 
sent to it as that being is to itself. It would be an 
imperfection m him were he able to remove out of 
one place into another, or to withdraw himself from 
any thing he has created, or from any part of that 
space which is diffused aud spread abroad to infinity. 
In short, to speak of him, in the language of the old 
philosopher, he is a Being whose centre is every 
where, and his circumference no where. 

In the second place, he is omniscient as well as 
omnipresent. His omniscience indeed necessarily 
and naturally flows from his omnipresence ; he can¬ 
not but be conscious of every motion that arises in 
the whole material world, which he thus essentially 
pervades, aud of every thought that is stirring in the 
intellectual world, to every part of which he is thus 
intimately united. Several moralists have con¬ 
sidered the creation as the temple of God, which he 
has built with his own hands, and which is filled 
with his presence. Others have considered infinite 
space as the receptacle, or rather the habitation, of 
the Almighty; but the noblest and most exalted way 
of considering this infinite space is that of Sir Isaac 
Newton, who calls it the sensorium of the Godhead. 
Brutes and men have their sensoriola, or little sen- 
sonums, by which they apprehend the presence and 
perceive the actions of a few objects that lie conti¬ 
guous to them. Their knowledge and observation 
turn within a very narrow circle. But as God Al¬ 
mighty cannot but perceive and know every thing 
in which he resides, infinite space gives room to 
infinite knowledge, and is, os it were, an organ to 
omniscience. 

Were the soul separate from the body, and with 
one glance of thought should start beyond the bounds 
of the creatiqp, should it for millions of years con¬ 
tinue its progress through infinite space with the 
atne activity, it would still find itself within the 
embrace of its Creator, and encompassed round with 
tho immensity of the Godhead. Whilst we are in 
the body he is not less present with us because he 
is concealed from us. “ O that I knew where I 
might find him !" says Job. “ Behold I go forward, 
but he is not there; and backward, but I cannot 
peiceive him : on the left hand where ho does work, 


but I cannot behold him : hb hideth himself on the 
right hand that I cannot see lnm.” In short, rea¬ 
son as well as revelation assures us, that he cannot 
be absent from us, notwithstanding he is undis¬ 
covered by us. 

In this consideration of God Almighty’s omni¬ 
presence and omniscience every uncomfortable 
thought vanishes. He cannot but legard every 
thing that has being, especially such of his creatures 
who fear they are not regarded by hitj. He is 
privy to all their thoughts, and to that anxiety of 
heart in particular, which is apt to trouble them on 
this occasion ; for, as it is impossible he should 
overlook any of his creatures, so we may be confi¬ 
dent that he regards, with an eye of mercy, those 
who endeavour to recommend themselves to his no¬ 
tice, and in nn unfeigned humility of heart think them¬ 
selves unworthy that he should be mindful of them. 


No. 566.] MONDAY, JULY 12, 1714. 

Militias species amor est— Ovid, Are Am 11 233 
Love la a kind of warfare. 

As my correspondents begin to grow pretty nu¬ 
merous, I think myself obliged to take some notice 
of them, and shall therefore make this paper a mis¬ 
cellany of letters. I have since my re-assuming the 
office of Spectator, received abundance of epistles 
from gentlemen of the blade, who I find have been 
so used to action that they know not how to lie still. 
They seem generally to be of opinion that the fair 
at home ought to reward them for their services 
abroad, and that, until the cause of their country 
calls them again into the field, they havo a sort of 
right to quarter themselves upon the ladies. In 
order to favour their approaches, I am desired by 
some to enlarge upon the accomplishments of their 
profession, and by others to give them my advice in 
the carrying on their attacks. But let us hear what 
the gentlemen say for themselves : — 

“ Mb. Spectator, 

“ Though it may look somewhat perverse amidst 
the arts of peace to talk too much of war, it is but 
gratitude to pay the last office to its manes, since 
even peace itself is, in some measure, obliged to it 
for its being, 

‘'You have, in your former papers, always re¬ 
commended the accomplished to the favour of the 
fair; and I hope you will allow me to represent 
some part of a military life not altogether unneces¬ 
sary to the forming a gentleman. I need not tell 
you that in France, whose fashions we have been 
formerly so fond of, almost every one derives his 
pretences to merit from the sword; and that a man 
lias scarce the face to make bis court to a lady, 
without some credentials from the service to recom¬ 
mend him. As the profession is very ancient, we 
have reason to think some of the greatest men 
among the Romans derived many of their vir¬ 
tues from it, tbek commanders being frequently in 
other respects some of the most shining characters 
of the age. 

“ The,army not only gives a mail opportunities 
of exercising these two great virtues, patience and 
courage, but often produces them in minds where 
they hail scarce any footing before, I must add, 
that it is one of the best schools in the world to re¬ 
ceive a general notion of mankind in, and a certain 
freedom of behaviour, which is^not so easily ac¬ 
quired in any other place. At the same time. 
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must own that some military airs are pretty extra- I already cai ried one of her outworks, that is, secured 

ordinary, and that a man who goes into the army a her maid.’’ 

coxcomb will come out of it a sort of public nuisance : “ Mk Spectator 

but a man of sense, or one who before had not been „ I ^ MMted 8evera j , ie in the Low 
sufficiently used to a mixed conversation, generally Countr j eg and bei still wlUjn g to employ my 
takes the true turn The> court has in ullages been talenU ag & soldier 8 aad iaoe 8 , ^ 

allowed to be the standard of good-breed.ng; and I morn at 8even 0 , c]ock bef * re the d / or of an ob . 
believe there is not a juster observation in Monsieur 
Rochefoucault, than that “ a man who has been 


bred up wholly to business can never get the air of 
1 a com tier at court, but will immediately catch it in 
the camp.” The reason of this most certainly is, 


morning 

stinate female, who had for some time refused me 
admittance, i made a lodgment in an outer par¬ 
lour about twelve : the enemy retired to her bed¬ 
chamber, yet I still pursued, and about two o’clock, 
this afternoon she thought tit to capitulate. Her 


thai the very essence of good-brecding and polite- deniands are indoed 80 * ewbat bigh f in relation 

nocc nnYiaurs in enwni'o ruootina itinir<h nrn an mmnrn . . - . ° . 


| ness consists in several niceties, which are so minute 
; that they escape his observation, and he falls short 
| of the original he would copy after; but when he 
sees the same things charged und aggravated to a 
fault, he no sooner endeavours to coine up to the 
pattern which is set before him, than, though he 
slops somewhat short of that, lie naturally rests 
where in reality he ought I was, two or three 
days ago, mightily pleased with the observation of 
a humorous gentleman upon one of his friends, who 
was in other respects every way an accomplished 
person, that he wanted nothing but a dash of the 
coxcomb in him, by which he understood a little of 
that alertness and unconcern m the common actions 
of life, which is usually so visible among gentlemen 
of the army, and which a campaign or two would 
inlallibly have given him. 

“ You will easily guess, Sir, by this my panegy¬ 
ric upon a military education, that I am myself a 
soldic-r; and indeed I am so. I remember, within 
three years after I bad been in the army, I was 
ordered into the country a recruiting. I had very 
paiticular success in this part of the service, and was 


the settlement of her fortune. But, being in pos¬ 
session of the house, I intend to insist upon carte 
blanche, and am in hopes, by keeping off'all other 
pretenders for the space of twenty-tour hours, to 
starve her into a compliance. I beg your speedy 
advice, and am, “ Sir, yours, 

“ Par eh Push. 

“ From my camp in lled-hon-square, Saturday, 
four in the afternoon.” 


1 i , , 1 . .1 . , , eve upon a new book, and if he tinds several letters 

over and above assured, at my going away, that 1 i 1 * i - > , j u u i ■* 

i.i ,i i l ii x separated from one another by a dash, he buys it 

might have taken a young lady, who was the most * , .. ... _ 3 .- f „ A J w- 

?i,i r . f .i® /J. i ,.i _ up and peruses it with great satisfaction. An 

considerable fortunes in the country, along with me. 1 , ,* ~ * 

I preferred the pursuit of fame at that time to all a “ d “ 8 f, aQ ' J aD r ’* wilh 8 short , *“ e be ‘ we( 

other cons,derations; and though I was not abso- . ‘ hem - has sold “ ,ns, P ,d P. an T hlct ; ^ 

k , „„ „ ’ , „i„„,i i„„ r , __ I have known a whole edition go off by virtue of tv 


lutely bent on a wooden leg, resolved at least to get 
a scar or two for the good of Europe. 1 have at 
present as much as I desire of this sort of honour; 
and if you could recommend me effectually, should 
be well enough contented to pass the remainder of 
my days in the arms of some dear kind creature, 
and upon a pretty estate in the country. This, as 


An Af 
between 
I 

go off tiy virtue ot two 

or three well-written < fyct. 

A sprinkling of the words “ faction, Frenchman, 
papist, plunderei,” and the like significant terms, 
in an italic character, have also a very good effect 
upon the eye of the purchaser; not to mention 
scribbler, liar, rogne, rascal, knave, and villain," 


■iuu uwuu a mcny csiaic m tuuuuy. « uio, ao i ... , , , . • •_, 1 . „_» 

I take it, would be following the example of Lucius w,tbout wh,ch 1118 1U T 06Slble t0 carr y on a mode,a 
Cincinnatus, the old Roman dictator, who, at the col y rove,:s y 


end of a war, left tho camp to follow the plough. 
I am, Sir, with ull imaginable respect, 

“ Your most obedient bumble Servant, 

“ Will Warlev.” 

" Mr. Spectator, 

“ I am a half-pay officer, and am at present wijh 
a friend in tho country. Here is a rich widow in 
the neighbourhood, who has made fools of all the 
fox-hunters within fifty miles of her. She declares 
she intends to marry, but has not Jl'et been asked 
by the man sho could like. She usually admits her 
humble admirers to an audience or two; but after 
she has once given them denial, will never see them 
more. I am assured by a female relation that I 


Our party writers are so sensible of the secret vir¬ 
tue of an muendo to recommend their productions, 
that of late they never mention the Q——n or 
P——-t at length, though they speak of them with 
honour, and with that deference which is due to 
them from every private person. It gives a secret 
satisfaction to a peruser of these mysterious works, 
that he is able to decipher them without help, and, 
by the strength of his 6wn natural parts, to fill up a 
blank space, or make out a word that has only the 
first or last letter to it. 

Some of our authors indeed, when they would be 
more satirical than ordinary, omit only the vowels 
of a great man’s name, and fall mgst unmercifully 
pn all the consonants. This way of writing was 
first of all introduced by T—-m Br— wn,f of faco- 


shall have fair play at her; but as my whole sue- ti ous memory, who, after having gutted a proper 
cess depends on my first approaches, I desire your i Dain e of all its intermediate vowels, used to plant it 
advice, whether I had best storm, or proceed by ( j n b j s worbSi aud make as freo with it as £>e pleased, 


j w ay of sap 

“ I am, Sir, y«urs, Ac. 

! *' P. S. 1 had foignt to tell you that 1 have 


without any danger of the statute. 


* M and It mean Marlborough, and T and r mean Treasurer 
f tom Krona. 
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-Inceptus clamor frustrntur hianles. 

VIRQ .En vi 493. 

——Tlie weak voice deceives their gasping throats. 

Drydkn. 

I have received private advice from some of my ! 
correspondents, that if I would give my paper a ge- j 
neral run, l should take care to season it With scan¬ 
dal. I have indeed observed of late, that few wri¬ 
tings sell which are nut filled with great names and 
illustrious titles. The reader generally costs his 
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Thai I may imitate these celebrated authors, and 
publish a paper which shall be more taking than 
ordinary, I have here drawn up a very curiouB libel, 
in uIn.-h a reader of penetration will find a great 
deal of concealed satire, and, if he be acquainted 
with the present posture of affairs, will easily dis¬ 
cover the meaning of it. 

“ If there are (our persons in the nation who en¬ 
deavour to bring all things into confusion, and iuiu 
their native countiy, 1 think every honest Engl-sh- 
m-n ought to be upon bis guaid. That there are 
such, eveiy one wui agiee with me who hears me 
name *** weh his first friend and favourite *** not 
to mention *** nor***. These people may cry 
cli-reh, ch-ich, as luug as they please; but to make 
use of a homely pioverb, ‘ The proof of the p-dd-ng 
is in the eatiug.’—This I am sure of, that if a cer¬ 
tain prince should concur with a certain prelate 

(and we have Monsieur Z -n’s word for it), our 

posterity would be in a sweet p-ckle. Must the 
British nation suffer, forsooth, because my lady 
Q-p-t-s has been disobliged ? Or is it reasonable that 
our English fleet, which used to be the teiror of the 

ocean, should lie wind-bound for the sake of a-? 

1 love to speak out, and declare my mind clearly, 
when I am talking tor the good of my country. I 
will not make my court to an ill man, though he 

were a B-y or a T-1. Nay, 1 would not 

stick to call so wretched a politician a traitor, an 
enemy to ins country, and a Bl-nd-rb-ss,” &c. &<\ 
The remaining part of this political treatise, which 
is written ailer the mannei of the most celebrated 
authors in Great Britain, I may communicate to the 
pubLc at a more convenient season. In the mean 
while I shall leave this with my curious reader, as 
some ingenious writers do their enigmas: and if 
any sagacious person can fanly unriddle it, I will 
priut his explanation, and, if lie pleases, acquaint 
the world with his name. 

1 hope' this short essay will convince my readers 
it is not for want of abilities that I avoid state trarfs, 
and that, if I would apply my mind to it, I might in 
a little tune be as great a master of the political 
scratch as any the most eminent writer of the age. 

1 shall only add, that in order to outshine all the 
most modern lace of synropists, and thoroughly to 
content my English readers. I intend shortly to 
publish a Spectator that shall not have a single 
vowel in it. 


No. 068 1 FBI DAY. JULY hi, 1711 

■ - Cum rental, meipit esse tuuy -—M a in K|>sg 1 39. 

Reciting makes it thine. 

I was yesterday in a coffee-house not far from 
the Iloyal Exchange, where I observed three per¬ 
sons in close conference over a pipe of tobacco ; 
upon which, having filled one for my own use, I 
lighted it at the little wax candle that stood before 
them; and, after having thrown in two or three 
whiffs amongst them, sat down and made one of the 
company. I need not tell mv reader that lighting 
a man’s pipe at the same candle is looked upon 
among brother smokers as an overture to conversa¬ 
tion and friendship. As we hete laid our heads to¬ 
gether in a veiy amicable manner, being intrenched 
under a clo^id of our own raising, 1 took up the last 
Spcitator, and easting my eye over it, “The Spec¬ 
tator,” sa$s I, “ is very witty to-day upon which 
o lusty lethargic old gentleman, who sat at the upper 
end of the table, having gradually blown out of his 


mouth a great deal of smoke,'which he had been col¬ 
lecting for some time before, “ Ay," says he, “more 
witty than wise, lam afraid.” His neighbour, who sat 
at his right hand, immediately coloured, and, being 
an angry politician, laid down his pipe with so much 
wrath that he broke it in the middle, and by that 
means furnished me with a tobacco-stopper. I took 
it up very sedately, and, looking him full in the 
face, made use of it fiom time to time all the while 
he was speaking ; “ This fellow,” says he, “ cannot 
for his life keep out of politics. Do you set how he 
abuses four great men here ?” I fixed my eye very 
attentively on the paper, and asked him it he meant 
those who were represented by Asterisks. “ Aste¬ 
risks,” says he, “ do you call them ? they are all of 
them stars—he might as well have put garters to 
them. Then pray do but miud the two or three 
next lines. Ch-rch and p-dd-ing in the same sen¬ 
tence ! Our clergy are very much beholden to 
him 1” Upon this the third gentleman, who was of 
a mild disposition, and, as 1 found, a whig in his 
heart, desired him not to be too seveie upon the 
Spectator neither; “ for,” says he, “you find he is 
very cautious of giving offence, and has therefore 
put two da-ihes into his pudding.”—“ A fig for his 
dash,” says the angry politician ; “ in lus next sen¬ 
tence he gives a plain muendo that our posterity 
will be in a sweet p-ckle. What does the fool mean 
by his pickle ? Why does not he write it at length, 
if he means honestly?”—-” I .have read over the 
whole sentence," says !; “ but I look upon *he 
parenthesis in the belly of it to be the most danger¬ 
ous part, and as full of insinuations as it can hold 
But who,” says I, “is my Lady Q-p-t-s ?“—“Ay, 
answer that if you can, Sir,” says the furious statos- 
fnan to the poor whig that sat over against him. 
But without giving him time to reply, “ I do assuie 
you,” says ho, “ wore I my Lady Q-p-t-s, 1 would sue 
him for scandalum maynatu m. What is the world 
come to ? Must every body be allowed to”-—— ? 
He had by this time filled a new pipe, and applying 
it to his lips, when we expected the last word ol his 
sentence, put us off with a whiff of tobacco; which 
he redoubled with so much rage and trepidation, 
that he almost stifled the whole company. Aflei a 
shoit pause, 1 owned that I thought the Spectator 
had gone too far iu writing so many letters of my 
Lady Q-p-t-s’s name ; “ but, howevei,” says I, “ he 
has made a little amends for it in lus next sentence, 
where he leaves blauk space without so much as a 
consonant to direct us. 1 mean,” says 1, “ after 
those wolds, ‘ the fleet that used to be the teiror of 
the ocean, should be wind-bound for the sake of a 

-;’ after winch ensues a chasm, that, iu my 

opinion, looks modest enough.”—“Sir,” says my 
antagonist, “ you may easily know his meaning by 
hks gaping ■ 1 suppose be designs his chasm, as you 
call it, for a hole to creep out at, but I believe it 
will hardly seive hn tmn. Who can endure to sea 
the greet officers of state, the B—y’s and T—t’s, 
ticated after so scurrilous a manner?”—“ I can’t 
for my life,” says I, “ imagine who they are the 
Spectator means.”—' 1 No !” says be : “ Your hum¬ 
ble servant, Sir!” Upon which he. flung himself 
back in buecbuir after a contemptuous manner, and 
smiled upon the old lethargic gentleman on his left 
hand, who I found was his great admirer. The whig 
however had begun to conceive a good-will towards 
me, and, seeing my pipe out, very generously offered 
me the us* of his box ; but. I declined it with greut 
civility, being obliged to meet a^Tncnd about that 
time in another quarter of the city. 
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At my leaving the cflffce-housc, I could not forbear ! throw into their account those innumerable rational 
reflecting with myself upon that gross tribe of fools 1 bongs which fetch their nourishment chiefly ottt of 
who may be termed tho over-wise, and upon the liquids; especially when we consider that men, 
difficulty of writing anything in this censorious age compared with their fellow-creatures, drink much 
which a weak head may not construe into private more than comes to their share, 
satiro and personal reflection. But, however highly this tribe of people may 

A man who has a good nose at. an inuendo smells think of themselves, a drunken man is a greater 
treason and sedition in the most innocent words that monster than any that is to be found among all the 
can be put together, and never sees a vice or folly creatures which God has made: as indeed there is 
stigmatized, but finds out one or other of his ac- no character which appears more despicable and 
quaintance pointed at by the writer. I remember deformed, in the eyes of all reasonable persons, than 
an empty pragmatical fellow in the country, who, that of a drunkard. Bonosus, one of our own eouu- 
upnn reading over "The Wholo Duty of Man,’’ had trymcn, who was addicted to this vice, having set 
written the names of several persons in the village up for a share in the Roman empire, and being de- 
at the side of every sin which is mentioned by that feated ill a great battle, hanged himself. When he 
excellent author; so that he had converted one of was seen by the army in this melancholy situation, 
the best books in the world into a libel against the notwithstanding be had behaved himself very bravely, 
’squire, churchwardens, overseers of the poor, and the common jest was, that the thing they saw hang- 


all the most considerable persons m iho parish. 
This book, with these extraordinary maiginal notes, 
fell accidentally into the hands of one who had never 


ing upon the tree before them was not a man, but a 
buttle. 

This vice has very fatal effects on the mind, the 


seen it before; upon which there arose a current body, and fmtuue, of the person who is devoted 
report that somebody had written a book against the to it. 

’squire and the whole parish. The minister of the In regard to the mind, it first of all discovers 
place, having at that time a controversy with some every flaw in it. The sober man, by the strength 
of his congregation upon the account of his tithes, of reason, may keep under and subdue every vice 
was under some suspicion of being the author, until or folly to which he is most inclined ; but wine 
the good man set his people light, by showing them makes every latent seed sprout up in the soul, and 
that the satirical passages might be applied to several show itself; it gives fury to the passious, and force 
others of two or thr^e neighbouring villages, and to those objects which are apt to produce them, 
that the book was written against all the sinners in When a young fellow complained to an old philo- 
England. sopher that his wife was uot handsome, “ Put less 

_ water in your wine,” says the philosopher, " and 

you will quickly make her so.” Wine heightens m- 
No. 569.] MONDAY, JULY 19,1714, difference into love, love into jealousy, and jealousy 
Begc* ilicuntur multi, unjere cut,ill,,. ' int0 madness. It often turns the good-natured min, 

Kt tt>rquer«* mere, quem pprspexiMe laborent, lDto un idiot, and the choleric into an as&assip. It 

An sit unilcitia clinitus-lion Ars I’oet ver. 434 gives bitterness to resentment, it makes vanily 111 - 

Wi,o were the kiBua who never cliuse a friend supportable, and displays every little spot of the 

Till with full cup, they had unmask’d Ins soul, soul j n j tg utmost deformity. 

Ami seen the bottom of his deepest thoughts -Roscommon Nor (]()( , 5 thls vice only betray the hidden faults 

No vices are so incurable as those which men are of a man, and show them in the most odious co- 
apt to glory in. One would wonder how diunken- lours, but often occasions faults to which be is nut 
ness should hawe the good luck to be of this number, naturally subject. There is inure of turn than of 
Anacharsis, being invited to a match of drinking at truth in a saying of Seneca, that drunkenness does 
Corinth, demanded the prize very humorously, be- not produce but discover faults. Common experience 
cause he was drunk before any of the rest of the teaches us the conlrary. Wine throws a man out of 
company ; " for,” says he, "when we run a race, he himself, and infuses qualities into the mind which 
w'ho airives at the goal first is entitled to the re- she is a stranger to in her sober moments. Tbe 
ward;” on the contraiy, in this thirsty generation, person you converse with after the third bottle, is 
the honour fails upon him who carries off the great- uot the same man who at first sat down at table with 
est quantity of liquor, and knocks down the rest of you. Upon this maxim is founded one of the pretti- 
thc company. I was the other day with honest Will est sayings 1 ever met with, which is ascribed to 
Funnell, the West Saxon, who was reckoning up Publius Syrus, “ Qui, ebrium lu/lificat, ItEiltt ab- 
how much liquor had passed through him in the last ten tom ” " lie who jests upon a man that is drunk, 
twenty years of his life, which, accoiding to hi, iinurer the absent.” 

computation, amounted to twenty-three hogsheads Thus does drunkenness act in direct contradiction 
of October, four tons of port,*half a kilderkin lo reason, whose business it is to clear the mind of 
small boor, nineteen barrels of cider, and three every vice which is crept into it, and to guard it 
glasses of champagne; besides winch he had as- against all the approaches of anv that endeavours 
sisted at four hundred bowls of punch, not to men- to make its entrance. But besides these ill effect* 
tion sips, drams, and whets without number. I which this vice produces in the person who is actu- 
question not but every reader’s memory will suggest ally under its dominion, it has also a bad influence 
to him several ambitious young men who are as vain on the mind even in its sober monftnts, as it iu- 
in this paitieul&r as Will Funnell, and cu# boast of sensibly weakens the understanding, impairs the 
as glorious exploits. memory, and makes those faults habitual which are 

Our modern philosophers observe, that there is a produced by frequent excesses, 
general decay of moisture in tbe globe of the earth. I should now proceed to show the ill effects which 
This they chiefly ascribe to the growth of vege- this vice has on the bodies and fortunes of men } 
tables, which incorporate into their own substance but these I shall reserve for the subject of Kina 
many A# bodies that never return again to tholr | future paper. j 

former nature . but, with subm.ssi'in, they ought to - 
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No. 570.] WEDNESDAY, JULY 21, 1714. 

-Ruga-quo canor® —Ho*. Ari Foot vat. 822. 

Chiming tnfl««— Roscommon. 

Thkhe is scarcely a man living who is not ac¬ 
tuated by ambition. When this principle meets 
with an honest mind and great abilities, it does 
infinite service to the world ; on the contrary, when 
a man only thinks of distinguishing himself without 
being thus qualified for it, he becomes a very per¬ 
nicious or a very ridiculous creature. I shall here 
confine myself to that petty kind of ambition, by 
which some men grow eminent for odd accomplish¬ 
ments and trivial performances. How many are 
there whose whole reputation depends upon a pun 
or a quibble ? You may often see an artist in the 
streets gain a circle of admirers by carrying a long 
polo upon his chin or forehead in a perpendicular 
posture. Ambition has taught some to write with 
their feet, and others to walk upon their hands. 
Some tumble into fame, others grow immortal by- 
throwing themselves through a hoop. 

Cictera de genera hoe (udeo sunt multa), loquacem 

.Delassare valent Kabium- Hon I Sum. 13 

With thousand* more of this ambitious race 

Would tire ev'n Fabius to relate each case.—H ornkck 

I am led into this train of thought by an adven¬ 
ture I lately met with. 

I was the other day at a tavern, where the master 
| of the house* accommodating us himself with cvpry 
i thing wc wanted, I accidentally fell into a discourse 
with him; and talking of a ccitain great man, who 
1 shall be nameless, he told me that he had sometimes 
| the honour to treat him with a whistle ; adding (by 
I the way of parenthesis), “ for you must know, gen¬ 
tlemen, that I whistle the best of any man in Eu¬ 
rope.” This naturally put me upon desiring him to 
give us a sample of his art; upon which he called 
for a case-knite, and applying the edge of it to his 
mouth, converted it into a musical instrument, and 
entertained me with an Italian solo. Upon laying 
down the knife, he took up a pair of clean tobacco- 
pipes; and after having slid the Bmall end of them 
over the table in a most melodious trill, he fetched 
a tune out of them, whistling to them at the same 
time in concert. In short, the tobacco-pipes be¬ 
came musical pipes in the hands of our vntuoso, 
who confessed to me, ingenuously, he bad broken 
such quantities of them, that he had almost broke 
himself before he had brought this piece of music to 
any tolerable perfection. I then told him I would 
bring a company of friends to dine with him the 
next week, as an encouragement to his ingenuity; 
upon which he thanked me, saying that he would 
provide himself with a new frying-pan against that 
day. I replied, that it was no matter; roast and 
boiled would seive our turn. He smiled at my 
simplicity, and told me that it was his design to 
give us a tune upon it. As I was surprised at such 
a promise, he sent for an old frying-pan, and grating 
it upon the board, whistled to it in such a melodious 
manner, that you could scarcely distinguish it from 
a bass-viol. He then took his seat with us at the 
table, and, hearing my friend that was with mY 
hum over a tune to himself, he told me if he would 
sing out, he would accompany his voice with a 
tobacco-pipe. As my friend has an agreeable bass, 
he chose rather to sing to the frying-pan, and in- 


• This nmn’» name win Dalnlry lie svsi in (he trained 
bands and eom-nnnl) known by the name of Captain Daiutry, 


deed between them they mail? a most extraordinary 
concert. Finding our landlord so great a proficient 
in kitchen music, I asked him if be was master of 
the tongs aud key. He told me that he had laid 
it down some years since as a little unfashion¬ 
able : but that, if I pleased, he would give me a 1 
lesson upon the gridiron. He then informed me, 
that he had added two bars to the gridiron, in order 
to give it a greater compass of sound; and I per¬ 
ceived he was os well pleased with the invention, as 
Sappho could have been upon adding two strings to 
the lute. To be short, I found that his whole kitchen I 
was furnished with musical instruments : and could 
• not but look upon this artist as a kind of burlesque 
musician. 

He afterward, of his own accord, fell into the 
imitation of several singing birds. My friend and 
I toasted our mistresses to the nightingale, when all 
of a sudden we were surprised with the music of the 
thrush. He next proceeded to the sky-lark, mounting 
up by a proper scale of notes, and afterward falling 
to the ground with a very easy and regular descent. 
He then contracted his whistle to the voice af seve¬ 
ral birds of the smallest Bize. As he is a man of a 
larger bulk and higher stature than ordinary, you 
would fancy him a giant when you looked upon 
him, and a tom-tit when you shut your eyes. I must I 
not omit acquainting my leader that this arcom- j 
plished person was iormerly the master of a toy- i 
shop near Temple-bar ; and that the famous Charles j 
Mathers was bred up uuder him. I am told that ihe , 
misfortunes which he has met with in the world are 1 
chiefly owing to his great application to his music , 
and therefore cannot but recommend him to my 
readers as one who deserves their favour, and may 
“affoul them great diversion over a bottle of wine, 
which he sells at the Queen’s Anns, near the end of 
the little piazza in Covent-garden. 


No. 571.] FRIDAY, JULY 23, 1714- 

—— Cmlum quid qvuerimus ultra?—Luc 
What seek we beyond heaven ? 

As the work I have engaged in will not only 
consist of papers of humour and learning, but of 
several essays moral and divine, I shall publish the 
following one which is founded on a former Spec¬ 
tator, and sent mo by a particular friend, not ques¬ 
tioning but it will please such of my readers as think 
it no disparagement to their understandings to give 
way sometimes to a serious thought. 

"StR, 

‘‘In your paper of Friday the ninth instant, you 
had occasion to consider the ubiquity of the God¬ 
head, and at the same time to show, that, as he is 
fresent to everything^he cannot hut be attentive to 
everything, and privy to all the modes and parts of 
its existence: or, in other words, that his omnis¬ 
cience and omnipresence are co-existent, and run 
together through the whole infinitude of space. This 
consideration might furnish us with many incentives 
to devotion, and motives te morality; but, as this 
subject hgf been handled by several excellent wri¬ 
ters, I shall consider it in a light wherein I have 
not seen it placed by others. 

“ First, How disconsolate is the condition of ah 
intellectual being, who is thus present with his 
Maker, lyit at the same time receives no extraor¬ 
dinary benefit or advantage from*4his his y^fcstnee 1 

“ Secondly, How deplorable is the condition of an 
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intellectual being, wfio feels no other effects from thou set me as a mark against thee, so that L am 
this his presence, but such as proceed from divine become a burden to myself ?’ But thirdly, how 
Wr **/ri? n f * n< lignation ■ happy is the condition of that intellectual being, 

thirdly, How happy is the condition of that who is sensible of his Maker’s presence from the 
intellectual being, who is sensible of his Maker's secret effects of his mercy and loving-kindness! 
presence, from the secret effects of his mercy and “ The blessed in heaven behold him face to face, 

loviDff-kindnesB! . that is, are as sensible of his presence as we are of 

<k first, How disconsolate is the condition of an the presence of any person whom we look upon with 
intellectual being, who is thus present with his our eyes. There is, doubtless, a faculty in spirits 
Maker, but at the same time receives no extraor- by which they apprehend one another as our senses 
diuary benefit or advantage from this bis presence ! do material objects; and there is no question but 
Every paiticle of matter is actuated by this A1 our souls, when they are disembodied, or placed in 

nnghty Being which passes through if. The hea- glorified bodies, will by this faculty, in whatever 

vens and tho earth, the stars and planets, move part of space they reside, be always sensible of the 
and gravitate by virtuo of this great prineiple within Divine presence. We, who have this veil of flesh 
them. All the dead parts of nature are invigorated standing between us and the world of spirits, must 
by the presence of their Creator, and made capable be content to know that the Spirit of God is preseut 
of exerting their respective qualities. The several with us, by the effects which ho produces ill us. Our 
instincts, in the brute creation, do likewise operate outward senses are too gross to comprehend him ; 
and work towards the several ends which are agree- we may, however, taste and see how gracious he is, 
able to them by this divine energy. Man only, who by his influence upon our xmuds, by those virtuous 
does not co-operate with this Holy Spirit, and is thoughts which he awakens in us, by those secret 
unattenlive to his presence, receives none of those comforts and refreshments which he conveys into 
advantages from it, which arc perfective of his na- our souls, and by those ravishing joys and inward 
ture, and necessary to his well-being. The Divinity satisfactions winch are perpetually springmg'up 
is with him, and in hirn, and everywhere about him, and diffusing themselves among all the thoughts of 
but of no advantage to him. It is the same thing good men. lie is lodged in our very essence, and 
to a man without religion, as if there were no God is as a soul within the soul to irradiate its under¬ 
in the world. It is indeed impossible for an Infinite standing, rectify its will, purifv its passions, and 
Being to remove himself from any of his creatures ; euliven all the powers of wan. How happy there- 
but though he cannot withdraw his essence from us, fore is an intellectual being, who, by prayer and 
which would argue an imperfection in him, he can i meditation, by virtue and good works, opens this 
withdraw from us all the joys and consolations of it. communication between God and his own soul! 
Hm presence may perhnps be necessary to support Though the whole creation frowns upon him, and 
us in our existence; blit he may leave this our, all nature looks blark about him, he has his light 
existence to itself, with regard to its happiness or and support within him, that are able to cheer his 
misery. For m this sense he may cast us away from mind, and bear him up in the midst of all those 
his presence, and take his Holy Spirit from us. horrors which encompass him. He knows that his 
This single consideration one would think sufficient helper is at hand, and is always nearer to him than 
to make us open our hearts to all those infusions of any thing else can be, which is capable of annoying 
joy and gladness which are so near at hand, and or terrifying him. In the midst of calumny or coc- 
ready to be poured in upon us ; especially when we tempt he attends to that Being who whispers better 
consider, secondly, the deplorable condition of an things to his soul, whom he looks upon as hit de¬ 
intellectual being, who feels no other effects from fender, his glory, and the lifter-up of his head. In 
his Maker’s presence, but such as proceed from bis deepest solitude and retirement he knows that 
divine wrath and indignation. he is in company with the greatest of beings: and 

“We may assure ourselves that the great Author perceives within himself such real sensations of hit 
of nature will pot always be as one who is indifferent presence, as are more delightful than any thing 
to any of his creatures. Those 'who will not feel that can be met with in the conversation of his 
him in his love, will be sure at leugth to feel him in creatures. Even in the hour of death he considers 
his displeasure. And how dreadful is the condition the pains of his dissolution to be nothing else but 
of that creature, who is only sensible of the being the breaking down of that partition, which stands 
of his Creator by what he suffers from him 1 He is betwixt his soul and the sight of that Being who is 
as essentially present in hell as in heaven; but the always present with bint, and is about to manifest 
inhabitants of the former behold him only in his itBelftonim in fulness of joy. 
wrath, and shrink within the flames to conceal “ If be would be thus happy, and thus sensible of 
themselves from him. It is not in the power our Maker’s presence, from the secret effects of his 
j imagination to conceive the fearful effects of Om- mercy and goodness, we must keep such a watch 
j mpotence incensed. ovbt all our thoughts, that, in the language of the 

“But I shall only consider the wretchedness of Scripture, his soul may have pleasure in us We 
an intellectual being, who in this life lies under the 1 must take care not to grieve his Holy Spirit, and 
displeasure of Him, that at all times and in all! endeavour to make the meditations of our hearts 
! places is intimately united with him. IJe is able to ' always acceptable ip his sight, that he may delight 
! disquiet the soyl, and vex it in all its faculties. He thus to reside ahd dwell in us. Thelight of nature 
| can hinder any of the greatest comforts -jf life from could direct Seneca to this doctrine, in a very re- 
refreshing us, and give an edge to every one of its markable passage among his epistles : ‘ $ac«r most 
i slightest calamities. Who then can bear the thought In nobit sjnmtus bonorum malorumque cutiot, et obter- 
' of being an outcast from his presence, that is, from rotor, et quemadmodum nos ilium traetamus, ita et ille 
the comforts of it, or of feeling it only in its terrors F «oi.’ ‘ There is a holy spirit residing in us, who 
How pathetic is that expostulation of Job# when for watches and observes both good and evil men, and 
the trial of his patience he was made to look upon will treat us after the same manner that we treat 
himself in this deplorable condition! ' Why hast him.' But I shall conclude this discourse with t^ose 
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morn einphatical words in divine revelation, ' If a 
man love me he will keep my word ; and my Father 
will love him. and we will come unto him, aud make 
our abode with him.' ” 


No. 572.] MONDAY, JULY 26, 1714. 

-—Quod niCfUcorum est, 

PronitUunt media--— 

Hon 1 Ep d. 115 

Physicians oDly boast the healing urt. 

I am the moi e pleased with those my papers, since 
I find they have encouraged seveial men of learn¬ 
ing and wit to become my correspondents : I yes¬ 
terday received the following essay against quacks, 
which I shall here communicate to my icadeis for 
the good of the public, begging the writer’s pardon 
for those additions and retrenchments which 1 have 
made in it. 

“ The desire of life is so natural and stioug a 
passion, that I have long since ceased to wonder at 
the great encouragement, which the practice of phy¬ 
sic finds among us. Wcll-constilutioned govern¬ 
ments have always made the profession of a phy- 
siciau both honourable and advantageous. Ilomer’s 
fliachaon and Virgil’s lapis were men of lenown, 
heroes in war, aud made at least as much havoc 
among their enemies as among their friends. Those 
who have little or no faith in the abilities of a quack 
will apply themselves to hail, either because he is 
willing to sell health at a reasonable profit, or be¬ 
cause the patient, like a drowning man, catches at 
every twig, and hopes for relief Irom the most igno¬ 
rant, when the most able physicians give him no no. 
Though impudence and many words die as neues- 
sary to these itinerary Oalens, as a laced hat to a 
merry-andrew, yet they would turn very little to the 
advantage of the owner, n thcie were not some in¬ 
ward disposition in the sick man to iavour the pre¬ 
tensions of the mountebank. Love of life in the 
one, aud of money in the other, creates a good cor¬ 
respondence between them. 

“ There is scarcely a city in Great Bntain but 
has one of this tribe who takes it into his protection, 
and on the market-day harangues the good people of 
the place with aphorisms aud receipts. You may 
depend upon it he comes not there for Ins own pri¬ 
vate interest, but out of a paitieular affection to the 
town. I remember one of these public-spirited artistb 
at Hammersmith, who told his audience, that he 
had been born and bred there, and that, having a 
special regard for the place of his uativiry, he was 
determined to make a piesent of five shillings to as 
many as would accept of it. The whole crowd stood 
agape, and ready to take the doc tor at his word ; 
when putting bis hand into a long bag, as every one 
was expecting his crown-piece, he drew out a hand- 
ful of littio packets, each of which he informed the 
spectators was constantly sold at five shillings and 
nx-pence, but that he would bate the odd five shil¬ 
lings to every inhabitant of that place: the whole 
assembly immediately closed with this generous 
offer, and took! off' all his phyfle, after the doctor 
had made them vouch for one another, that there 1 - 
were no foreigners among them, but that they were 
all Hammersmith men. 

“ There is another branch of pretenders to this 
art, who, without either horse or pickle-herring, lie 
snug in a garret, and send down notice to the world 
of thpir extraordinary parts and abilities by printed 
bills and advertisements. These seem to have de¬ 


rived their custom from an eastern nation which 
Herodotus speaks of, among whom it was a law, 
that whenever any cure was performed, both the 
method of the cure, and an aceouut of the distemper, 
should be fixed in some public place ; but, as cus¬ 
toms will corrupt, these onr moderns provide them¬ 
selves of persons to attest ihe cure before they pub¬ 
lish or make an experiment of the prescription. I 
have heard of a porter, who serves us a knight of 
the post under one of these operators, anek though 
he was never sick in his life, has been cured of ail 
the diseases in the dispensary. These are the men 
whose sagacity has invented elixirs of all sorts, pills, 
and lozenges, and take it as an affront if you come 
to them before you arc given over by every body 
else. Their medicines are infallible, and never fail 
of success—that is, of cniichnig the doctor, aud set¬ 
ting the patient effectually at re«t. 

“ I lately dropped into a coffee-house at West¬ 
minster, where I found the loom hung lound with 
ornaments of this nature. There were elixirs, tinc¬ 
tures, the Anodyne Lotus, English pills, effectual irs, 
and in shoit moie remedies than 1 believe thuro uie 
diseases. At the sight of so many inventions, J 
could not but imagine myself in a kind of aisenal 
or magazine where store of arms was reposited 
against any sudden invasion. Should you lie ut- 
j tatxed by the enemy sideways, heie was an infallible 
j piece of defensive armour to cure the pleurisy; 
should a distemper beat up your.head-quarters, help 
you might purchase un impenetrable helmet, oi, m 
the language of the artist, a cephalic tnutuie; if 
your main body be assaulted, here arc various kinds 
of armour in cases of various onsets. I began to 
congratulate the piesent age upon the happiness 
fiien might reasonably hupe for Hi 111 e, when death 
was thus in a manner defeated, aud when pain itself 
would be of so short a duration, that it would but 
just serve to enhance the value of pleasuie. While 
1 was in these thoughts, I uuluikily called to mind 
a story of an ingenious gentleman of the last age, 
who lying violently afflicted with the gout, a pel.sun 
came and olloied Ins set vices to cure him by a me¬ 
thod which he assured him was infallible ; the sei- 
vaut who leceived the message carried it up to his 
master, who inquiring whether the person came on 
foot or in a chaiiot, and being informed that he was 
on foot; ‘ Go,’ says he, ‘ send the knave about his 
business : Was his method as infallible as he pre- 
leads, he would long before now huve been in Ins 
coach and six.’ In like manner, I concluded that 
had all these advertisers arrived to that skill they 
pretend to, they would have had no need for so 
many years successively to publish to the world the 
plaet of their abode aud the virtues of their medi¬ 
cines. One of these gentlemen indeed pretends to 
an effectual cure fur leanness; what effects it may 
hkve upon those who have tried it, I cannot tell; 
but I am credibly informed that the call for it has 
been so great, that it haB effectually cured the doctor 
himselt of the distemper. Could each of thorn, pro¬ 
duce so good an instance of the success of His medi¬ 
cines, they might soon persuade the world into an 
opinion of thorn. 

“ 1 observe that most of the bills agree in one 
expression, viz, that ’ with God’s blessing’ they per¬ 
forin such and Buch cures; this expression is cer¬ 
tainly very proper and einphatical, for that is all 
they have for it. And if ever a euro is performed 
: on a patiqut where they are concerned, they can 
, claim no greater share in if tljfin Virgil’s lapis in 
j the curing of zEncas; ho tried his skill, was very 
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assiduous about the wound; and indeed was the 1 
only visible means that relieved the hero; but the 
poet assures Us it was the particular assistance of a 
deity that speeded the operation. An English 
reader may see the whole story in Mr. DryderTs 
tianslation . 

Propp'd on his lance the pensive hero stood, 

And heard and saw. unmov’d, the mourning crowd 
The fam'd physician tucks his robes around, 

With ready hands, und hastens to the wound 
With gentle touches he perform* his part, 

1 ins way and that, soliciting the dart, 

And excrciflcs all his heavenly art. 

AJl aoft'mng simples, known of sovereign use. 

Ho presses out, and pours their noble juice : 

These first infus’d io lemfy the pain, 

Ho tugs with pincers, but he tugs in vain. 

■*f’heu to the patron of ins art lie pray'd, 

The pation of his art rofus d his aid 

But now the goddess mother, mov’d with grief. 

And picr< d with pity, hastens her relief. 

A branch of healing dittany she bLought, 

Winch hi the Cretan fields with care she sought; 

Rough is the stem, wliu Ji woolly leavts ^uiround ; 

The leaves with fiow'rs, the flow ra with purple crown'd , 
Well known to wounded goats a sure rebel 
'i o chaw the pointed steel and ease the grief. 

This Venus brings in clouds involv’d . end brews 
TIi* extracted Jnpioi with atnbiosmn deivs, 

And od ious panacea unseen she stands, 

Toirip’ung the mixture with hei hpnv’nly hemls. 

And pours it in a bowl already crown'd 
With juico of med’cinal herbs, prepared to bathe the 
wound. 

The leech, unkixnving of wpenor nr f , 

Whlc U aids the cure, with this foments the part. 

And in a moment ceas d the raging sniarL 
blanch’d is the blood, and m the bottom standi 
’l he steel, but scarcely touch’d with tender hands. 

Moves up and follows of its own accotd , 

Ami health aud vigoui are at once restoi'd. 
lapis first pcrctiv'd the closing wound ! 

And first the footsteps of a god he lound; 

* Arms, arms ” he cries ■ * the sword and shield prepare,. 
Ami send the willing chief, renew d, to war. 
linn is no mortal work, no cure or mine, 

Nor art’s effect, but done by hands divine.* ’* 

Viiiq M\\ lib xii. 391, &c. 


No. 573.] WEDNESDAY, JULY 28, 17M. 

-Casngata remordent —Juv Sal- ll 115 

Chastised, tho accusation they retort. 

My paper on tire dub of widows has brought 
in seieral letters; and among tho rest, a lung olio 
from Mrs. President, a# follows 

“Smart Sru, 

“ You are pleased to he very merry, as you ima¬ 
gine, with us widows: and you seem togiound your 
y.itiio on our receiving consolation so soon after the 
death of our dears, and the numher we are pleased 
tn admit for onr companions ; but you never inflect 
what husbands we have buried, and how short a 
sorrow the loss of them was capable of occasioning. 
For my own part, Mrs. President, as you call 
my first husband T wa< married to at fourteen by 
my uncle and guardian (as t afterward discovered) 
t>) way of sale, for the third part of my fortune, 
this fellow looked upon me as a mere child he 
might breed up after his own fancy : if be kissed 
my chambermaid before my fate, I war supposed so 
ignorant how jould 1 think there was any hurt in 
it? When he came home roaring drunkfat five in 
the morning, it was tho custom of ail men that live 
in the world. I was not to see a penny of money, 
for, poor thing, how could 1 manage it ? He took a 
handsome eousin of his into the house (as ho said) 
to be my housekeeper, and to govern my servants : 
for how should 1 know how to rule a family ? While 


she had what money she pleased, which was but 
reasonable lor the trouble she was at for my good, I 
was not to be so censorious as to dislike familiarity 
and kindness between near relations. I was too 
groat a coward to contend, but not so ignorant a 
child to be thus imposed upon. I resented this con¬ 
tempt as I ought to do, and as most poor, passive, 
blinded wives do, until it pleased Heaven to take 
away my tyrant, who left me freo possession of my 
own land, and a large jointure. My youth and 
money brought me many lovers, and several en¬ 
deavoured to establish an interest in my heart, 
while my husband was in his last sickness : the 
Honourable Edward Waitfort was one of the first 
who addressed me, advised to it by a cousin of his 
that was my intimate friend, and kuew to a penny 
what I was worth. Mr. Waitfort is a very agreeable 
man, and every body would like him as well as he 
does himself, if they did not plainly see that his 
esteem and love is all taken up, and by such an 
object as it is impossible to get the better of; I 
mean himself. lie made no doubt of marrying me 
within four or five months, and began to proceed 
with such an assured easy air, that piqued my pride 
not to banish him; quite contrary, out of pure 
malice, I heard Ins first declaration with so much 
innocent surprise, and blushed so prettily, I per¬ 
ceived it touched his very heait, and he thought me 
the best-riaturcd, silly, poor thing on earth. When 
a man has such a notion of a woman, he loves her 
better than he thinks lu does. I was overjoyed to 
be thus revenged on him for designing on in) for¬ 
tune ; and finding it was in my power to make his 
heart ache, I resolved to complete my conquest, 
and entertained several otheT pretenders. The first 
impression of my undesigning innocence wag so 
strong in his head, he attributed all my followers to 
the inevitable foice of my charms : and, from seve¬ 
ral blushes and side glances, concluded himself the 
favourite ; and when I used him like a dog for my 
diversion, he thought it was all prudence and fear ; 
and pitied the violence 1 did my own inclinations 
to comply with my friends, when I married Sir 
Nh hoi.is Fribble of sixty years of age. You know, 
Sir, the ca'e of Mrs. Medlar. I hope yon would not 
1I)e ' have had me cry nut my eyes for such a husband. I 
shed tears enough for my widowhood a week after 
my marriage; and when he was put in bis grave, 
reckoning he had been two years dead, and myself 
a widow of that standing, I married three weeks 
afteiward John Sturdy, Esq., his next heir. I had 
indeed some thoughts of taking Mr. Waitfort, but I 
found he could stay; and besides, he thought it 
indecent to ask me to marry again until my year 
was out; so, privately resolving him for my fourth, 
I took Mr. Sturdy for the present. Would you be¬ 
lieve it, Sir, Mr. Sturdy was just five-nud-twenty, 
about six feet high, and the stoutest fox-hunter in 
the country, and I believe I wished ten thousand 
times for my old Fribble again ; he was following 
his dogs all the day, and all the night keeping them 
up at table with him and his companions ; however, 
1 think myself obliged to them for leading him a 
chase in which he broke his neck.* Mr. Waitfort 
began his addresses anew; and I verily believe I 
h’ad married him now, hut there was a young officer 
in the guards that had debauched two or three of 
my acquaintance, and I could not forbear being a 
little vain of hi» courtship. Mr. Waitfort heard ol 
it, and read me such an insolent lecture upon the 
conduct of women, I married the officer that very 
day. out of pure spito to him. Half aa hour after 1 
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was married 1 received a penitential letter from the I afterward she had given the selfsame character of 
Honourable Mr. Edward Waitfort, m which he j me to him; but, however, I w'as so much persuaded 
begged pardon for his passion, as proceeding from by her, I hastened on the match for fear he should 
the violence of his love. I triumphed when I read die before the time came: he had the same fears, 
it, and could not help, out of the pride of my heart, and was so pressing, I married him in a fortnight, 
showing it to my now spouse; and we were very resolving to keep it private a fortnight longer, 
merry together upon it Alas ! my mirth lasted a ! During this fortnight Mr. Waitfort came to make 
I short time; my young husband was very much in me a visit: he told me he had waited on me sooner, | 
j debt when I marriod him, and his first action after- but had that respect for me, he would not interrupt j 
ward was to set up a gilt chariot and six. in fine me in the first day of my affliction for my dear lord; i 
J trappings before and behind, t had married so that as soon as he heard I was at liberty to make 
hastily, I had not the prudence to reserve my estate another choice, he had broke off a maten very ad- 
in my own hands ; my ready money was lost in two vantageous for his fortune, just upon the point of 
nights at the Groom-porter's; and my diamond conclusion, and was forty times more in love with 
necklace, which was stole I did not know how, I met me than ever. I never received more pleasure in i 
in the street upon Jenny Wheedle’s neck. My plate my life than from this declaration ; but I composed 
vanished piece by piece : and I had been reduced my face to a grave air, and said the news of his en- [ 
to downright pewter, if my officer had not been gagement had touched me to the heart, that in a 
deliciously killed in a duel, by a fellow that had rash jealous fit I had married a man I never could 
cheated him of five hundred pounds, and afterward, at bavo thought on, if I had not lost all hopes of him. 
his own request, satisfied him and me too, by run- Good-natured Mr. Waitfort had liked to have dropped 
ning him through the body. Mr. Waitfort was still down dead at hearing this, but went from me with 
in love, and told me so again; and, to prevent all such an air as plainly showed me he had laid all the 
fear of ill usage, he desired me to reserve every blame upon himself, and hated those friends that had 
thing in my own hands; but now my acquaintance advised nun to the fatal application ; he seemed as 
began to wish mo joy of his constancy, my charms much touched by my misfortune as his own, for ho 
were declining, and I could not resist the delight I had not the least doubt I was still passionately in love 
took in showing the young flirts about town it was with him. The truth of the story is, my new hus- 
yet in my power to give pain to a man of sense ; band gave me reason to repent I had not stayed for 
this, and some private hopes he would h&ng himself, him ; he had married me for my money, and I soon 
and what a glory would it be for me, and how I found he loved money to distraction; there was no- I 
should be enviod, made me accept of being third thing he would not do to get it; nothing he would 1 
wife to my Lord Friday. I proposed, from my rank not suffer to preserve it; the smallest expense kept 
and his estate, to live m all the joys of pride; but him awake whole nights ; and when he paid a bill, 
how was I mistaken! he was neither extravagant, it was with as many sighs, and after as many delays, 
nor ill-natured, nor debauched. I suffered, however, as a man that endures the loss of a limb. I heard 
more with him than with all my others. He was ‘nothing but reproofs for extravagaucy, whatever I 
splenetic. I was forced to sit whole days hearkening j did. I saw very well that he would have starved 
to his imagiuaiy ails; it was impossible to tell what { me, but for losing my jointures; and he Suffered 
would please him; what he liked when the sun agonies between the grief of seeing me have so 
shined made him sick when it rained ; he had no good a stomach, and the fear that if he had made me 
distemper, but lived in constant fear of them all; fast, it m%ht prejudice my health. I did not doubt 
my good genius dictated to me to bring him ac- he would have broken my heart, if I did not break 
quainted with Dr. Gruel: from that day he was ; his, which was allowable by the law of self-defence, 
always contented, because he had names for all his The way was very easy. I resolved to spend as 
complaints; the good doctor furnished him with much money as I could; and, before he was aware 
reasons for all his pains, and prescriptions for every of the stroke, appeared before him in a two thou- 
fancy that troubled him ; in hot weather he lived sand pound diamond necklace : he said nothing, but 
upon juleps, and let blood to prevent fevers; when went quietly to his chamber, and, as it is thought, 
it grew cloudy he generally apprehended a con- composed himself with a dose of opium. I behaved 
1 sumption; to shorten the history of this wretched myself so well upon the occasion, that to this day I 
part of my life, he ruined a good constitution by believe be died of an apoplexy. Mr. Waitfort was 
endeavouring to mend it; and took several medi- tesolvod not to be too late this tune, and I heard 
ernes, which ended in taking the grand remedy from him in two days. I am almost out of my weeds 
which cured both him and me of all our uneasiness, at this present writing, and very doubtful whether I 
After his death I did not expect to hear any more of will marry him or no. I do not think of a seventh 
Mr. Waitfort. I knew he had renounced me to all for the ridiculous reason you mention, but out of 
his friends, and been very witty upon my .choice, pure morality that I think so much constancy should 
which he affected to talk of with great indifferency. le rewarded, though I may not do it after all, per- 
1 gave over thinking of him, being told that he was haps. 1 do not believe all the unreasonable malice 
engaged with a pretty woman ana a great fortune ; of mankind can give a pretence why I should have 
i it vexed me a little, but not enough to make'me been constant to tne memory of any of the deceased, 

| neglect the advice of my cousin Wishwell, that came or have spent much time in grieving for an insolent, 
to see me the day my lord went iuto the country insignificant, negligent, extravagant, splenetic, or 
j with Russell; I he told mo experimentally, nothing covetous husband ;—my first insulted me, my second 
| put an unfaithful lover and a dear husband so soon was nothing to me, mythird disgusted me, the fourth 
1 out of one’s head as a new one, and at the same would have ruined me, the fifth tormented me, and 
time proposed to me a kinsman of hers. ‘ You the sixth would have starved me. If the other ladies 
understand enougli of the world,’ said she, ‘ to know you name would thus give in their husbands' piciure* 
money is the most valuable consideration; he is at length, you would see they have had as little reason 
very neb, and I am sure he cannot live long; be as myself to lose their hours in weeping and wailing.” 
has a cough that must carry him off soon.’ I knew c - s*i 
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No. 574.] FRIDAY, JULY 30, 1714. 

Non possldentcm multa vocavenn 

Hecte beatum. Itectiiu occupat 
Nomen beat!, qui Deomm 
Munerlbus saplenter utl. 

Duramque callel pauperism pati —Hor t Od I* S5 
Believe not those that lands possess, 

And shining heaps of useless ore. 

The only lords of happiness; 

But rather those that know 

For what kind fates bestow. 

And have the heart to use the store 
That have the generous skill to bear 
| The hated weight of poverty —Crkkcb. 

! I was once engaged in discourse with a Rosicru- 
1 ctan about “ the great secret.” As this kind of 
i men (I mean those of them who are not professed 
; cheats) are overrun with enthusiasm and philosophy, 
it was very amusing to hear this religious adept des¬ 
canting on his pretended discovery. He talked of 
the secret as of a spirit which lived within an eme¬ 
rald, and converted every thing that was near it to 
the highest perfection it is capable of. “ It gives a 
lustre,” says he, “ to the sun, and water to the dia¬ 
mond. It irradiates every metal, and enriches lead 
with all the properties of gold. It heightens smoke 
into flame, flame into light, and light into glory.” 
He further added, “ that a single ray of it dissipates 
pain, and care, and melancholy, from the person on 
whom it falls. In short,” says he, “ its presence 
naturally changes every place into a kind of heaven.” 
After be had gone on for borne time in this unintel¬ 
ligible cant, I found that he jumbled natural and 
moral ideas together into the same discourse, and 
that his great secret was nothing else but content. 

This virtue does indeed produce, in some mear 
sure, all those effects which the alchymist usually 
! ascribes to what ho calls the philosopher’s stone ; 
j and if it does not bring riches, it does the same 
thing, by banishing the desire of them. If it can¬ 
not remove the disquietudes arising out of a man’s 
mind, body, or fortune, it makes him easy under 
them. It has indeed a kindly influence afcthe soul 
\ of man, in respect of every being to whon^ie stands 
related. It extinguishes all murmur, repining, and 
ingiatitude, towards (hat Being who has allotted 
him his part to act in this world. It destroys all 
inordinate ambition, and every tendency to cor¬ 
ruption, with regard to the community wherein he 
is plaeod. It gives sweetness to his conversation, 
and a perpetual sereuity to all his thoughts. 

Among the many methods which might be made 
use of for the acquiring of this virtue, I shall only 
mention the two following. First of all, a man 
should always consider how much he has more than 
he wants: and secondly, how much more unhappy 
he might be than he really is. 

First of all a man should always consider how 
much he has more than he wants. I am wonder¬ 
fully pleased with the reply which Aristippus mad^ 
to one who condoled him upon the loss of a farm: 

“ Why,” said he, " I have three farms still, and 
you have but one ; so that I ought rather to be 
afflicted for you than you for me.” On the con¬ 
trary, foolish men are more apt to consider what 
they have lost than what they possessand to fix 
their eyes uposi those who are richer than them¬ 
selves, rather than on those who are under greater 
difficulties. All the real pleasures and conveni 
ences of life lie in a narrow compass; but it is the 
humour of mankind to be always looking forward, 
and str&iniug after one who has got the start of them 
in wealth and honour. For this reason, a*there are 
none can be properly called rich who have not more 


than they want, there are few rich men in any of 
the politer nations, but among the middle sort of 
people, who keep their wishes witbm their fortunes, 
and have more wealth than they know how to enjoy. 
Persons of a higher rank live in a kind of splendid 
poverty, and are perpetually wanting, because, in¬ 
stead of acquiescing in the solid pleasures of life, 
they endeavour to outvie one another in shadow! 
and appearances. Men of sense have at all times 
beheld, with a great deal of mirth, this silly game 
that is playing over their heads, and, by contracting 
their desires, enjoy all that secret satisfaction which 
others are alwajs in quest of. The truth is, this 
ridiculous chase afte. imaginary pleasures cannot 
be sufficiently exposed, as it is the great source of 
those evils which generally undo a nation. Let a 
man’s estate be what it will, he is a poor man if he 
does not live within it, and naturally sets himself to 
sale to any one that can give him his price. When 
Pittacus, after the death of his brother, who bad left 
him a good estate, was offered a great sum of money 
by the King of Lydia, he thanked him for his kind¬ 
ness, but told bim he had already more by half than 
he knew what to do with. In short, content is equi¬ 
valent to wealth, and luxury to poverty ; or, to give 
the thought a more agreeable turn, “ Content- is 
natural wealth,” says Socrates; to which I shall 
add, “ Luxury is artificial poverty.” I shall there¬ 
fore recommend to the consideration of those who 
are always aiming after superfluous and imaginary 
enjoyments, and will not be at the trouble of con¬ 
tracting their desires, an excellent saying of Bion 
the philosopher; namely, that “ no man has so 
much care as ho who endeavours after the most 
happiness." 

In the second place, every one ought to reflect 
how much more unhappy he might be than he really 
is. The former consideration took in all those who 
are sufficiently provided with the means to make 
themselves easy; this regards such as actually lie 
under some pressure or misfortune. These may 
receive great elevation from such a comparison as 
the unhappy person may make between himself and 
others, or between the misfortune which he suffers, 
and greater misfortunes which might have befallen 
him. 

I like the story of the honest Dutchman, who, i 
upon breaking his leg by a fall from the mainmast, 
told the standers-by, it was a great mercy that it 
was not his neck. To which, since I am got into 
quotations, give me leave to add the saying of an 
old philosopher, who, after having invited some of 
his friends to dine with him, was ruffled by his wife, 
that came into the room in a passion, and threw 
down the table that stood before them- “Every 
one," says he, “ has his calamity, and he is a happy 
man that has no greater than this.” We find an 
instance to the same purpose in the Life of Doctor 
Hammond, written by Bishop Fell. As this good 
man was troubled with a complication of distempers, 
when he bad the gout upou him he used to thauk 
God that it was not the stone; and when he had the 
stone, that he had not both these distempers on him 
at the same time, 

I cannot conclude this essay without observing 
tLat there was never any system besides that of 
Christianity which could effectually produce in the 
mind of man the virtue I have hitherto been speak¬ 
ing of. In order to make us content with our pre¬ 
sent condition, many of the ancient philosophers 
tell us that our discontent only hurts ourselves, with¬ 
out being able to make any alteration in our cir- 
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cumstances; others, that whatever evil befalls us is 
derived to us by a fatal necessity, to which the gods 
themselves are subject; while others very gravely 
tell the man who is miserable, that it is necessary 
be should be so to keep up the harmony of the uni. 
verse, and that the scheme of Providence would be 
troubled and perverted were he otherwise. These, 
and the like considerations, rather silence than 
satisfy a man. They ma y show him that his dis¬ 
content is unreasonable, but are by no means suf¬ 
ficient to relieve it. They rather give despair than 
consolation. In a word, a man might reply to one 
of these comforters, as Augustus did to his friend 
who advised him not to grieve for the death of a 
person whom he loved, because his grief could not 
letch him again : “ It is for that very reason,” said 
the emperor, “ that I grieve.” 

On the contrary, religion bears a more tender 
regard to human nature. It prescribes to every 
miserable man the meaus of bettering his condition; 
nay, it shows him that the bearing of his afflictions 
as he ought to do, will naturally end in the removal 
of them; it makes bun easy here, because it can 
make him happy hereafter. 

Upon the whole, a contented mind is the greatest 
bhsMiig a man can enjoy in this world; and if in 
the present hfo his happiness arises iiom the sub¬ 
duing of his desires, it will arise in the next from 
the gratification of them. 


No. 575.] MONDAY, AUGUST 2, 1714. 

-See mortl esse locum——- 

Viao Georg iv 223, 

No room Is left for death —Drvdks. 

A lewd young fellow seeing an aged hermit go 
by him barefoot, “ Father,” says he, “ you are in a 
veiy miserable condition if there is not another 
world.”—” True, son,” said the hermit, “but what 
is thy condition if there lsi'”* Man is a creature 
designed for two different states of being, or rather 
for two different lives. His first life is short and 
transient; his second permanent and lasting. The 
question we ure all concerned iu is this, iu which of 
these two lives it is our chief interest to make our¬ 
selves happy ? Or, in other words, whether we 
should endeavour to secure to ourselves the plea¬ 
sures and gratifications of a life which is uncertain 
and precarious, and at its utmost length of a very 
inconsiderable duration : oi to secure to ourselves 
the pleasures of a life which is fixed and settled, 
aud will never end? Every man upon the first 
hearing of this question, knows very well which side 
of it he ought to close with. But however right wo 
are m theory, it is plain that m practice we adhere 
to the wrong side of the question. We make pro¬ 
visions for this life as though it were never to have 
an end, and tor the other life as though it were 
never to have a begimng 
Should a spirit of superior rank, who is a stranger 
to human nature, accidentally alight upon the earth, 
and take a survey of its inhabitants, what would his 
notions of ns hi ? Would not he think that we were 
a species of beings made for quito different enejs 
and purposes than whai we really are ? Must not 
he imagine that we were placed in this world to get 
tichcs and honours? Would not he think that it 
was our duty to toil after wealth, and station, and 
title ? Nay, would not he believe we were forbid’ 


* The Indicative for the potential mood. 


den poverty by threats of eternal punishment, and 
enjoined to pursue our pleasures under pain of dam¬ 
nation ? lie would certainly imagine that we were 
influenced by a scheme of duties quite opposite to 
those which arc indeed prescribed to us. And truly, 
according to such an imagination, he must conclude 
that we are a species of the most obedient creatures 
in the universe ; that we are constant to our duty; 
and that we keep a steady eye on the end for which 
we were sent hitner. 

But how groat would be his astonishment when 
he learned that we were beings not designed to ex¬ 
ist in this world above tbicescore and ten years, and 
that the greatest part of this busy species fall short 
even of that age ? How would he be lost in horror 
aud admiration, when lie should know that this set 
of creatures, who lay out all their endeavours for this 
life, which scarce deserves Lhe name of existence— 
when, 1 say, he should know that this sot of crea¬ 
tures are to exist to ull eternity in another life, for 
which they make no preparations? Nothing can 
be a greater disgrace to reason, than that ineu, who 
| are persuaded of these two different states of being, 
should be perpetually employed m providing foi a 
Ida of threescore and ten years, and neglecting to 
make provision lor that, which after uiauy myriads 
of years will be still new, aud still beginning , espe¬ 
cially when We consider that our endeavours lor 
makmg ourselves great, or rich, or honourable, or 
whatever else we plate our happiuess in, may alter 
all prove unsuccessful: whereas, if we constantly 
and sincerely endeavour to make ourselves happy 
in the other life, wo are sure that our endeavours 
will succeed, and that we shall not be disappointed 
of our hope. 

The following question is started by one of the 
schoolmen. — Supposing the whole body of the 
earth were a great ball or mass of the finest sand, 
and that a snigle grain or particle of this sand 
should be annihilated every thousand years . Sup¬ 
posing tjttgi that you had it m your choice to be 
happy allthe while this prodigious mass of sand 
was consuming by tins slow method, until there was 
not a grain of it ieit, on condition you were to be 
rmseraole for ever after ? Or, supposing that you 
might be happy for ever after (in condition that you 
would be miserable until the whole mass of sand 
were thus annihilated at the rute of one sand in a 
thousand years .—which of theso two cases would 
you make your choice ? 

It must be confessed in this case, so many thou 
sands of years are to the imagination as a kind of 
eternity, though in reality they do not bear so great 
a proportion to that duration which is to follow them 
as a unit does to the greatest number which you cun 
put together iu figures, or as one of those sands to 
the supposed heap. Reason therefore tells us, with- 
nt any manner of hesitation, which would be the 
etter pdrt in this choice. However, as I have be¬ 
fore intimated, our reason might in such case be so 
overset by the imagination, as to dispose some per¬ 
sons to sink under the consideration of the great 
length of the first part of this duration, and of the 
great distance of that second duration which is to 
succeed it. The mind, I say, might give itself up 
to that hifypiness which is at hand, considering thai 
it is so very near, and that it would last so very 
long. But when the choice wc actually have before 
us is this, whether we will choose to be happy foi 
the space of only threescore and ten, nay, perhaps 
of only twenty or ten years, I might.say of only a 
day or an hour, and miserable to all eternity; or. 
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on the contrary, misqyable for this short term of 
years, and happy for a whole eternity: wljat wotds 
are sufficient to express that folly anil want of con¬ 
sideration which in such a case makes a wrong 
choice f 

I here put the case even at the worst, by sup¬ 
posing, what seldom happens, that a couise of virtue 
makes us miserable in this life . but if we suppose, 
as it generally happens, that virtue would make us 
more happy even in this life than a contrary course 
of vice, how can we sufficiently admire the stupidity 
or madness of those persons who are capable of 
making so absuid a choice ? 

Every wise man, therefore, will consider this life 
only as it may conduce to the happiness of the 
other, and cheerfully sacrifice the pleasures of a few 
yeais to those of an eternity. 

No. 57G.] WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 4, 1714. 

Nitor m adversum • nee me, qui ccelera, vincit 
ImiMius. el rspnio eontranus evehcr nrbi 
i Ovin, Met h. 72. 

! I Steer against tlipir motions, nor am I 

| Borne b.u-k by all the current of tile sky.—Ariosos 

I in-MK»iurrt a young man of very lively pans, 
and of a spnghtly turn in conversation, who had 
on 1 y one fault, which was an inordinate desire of 
appealing fashionable. Tins ran him into many 
.nnouis, and consequently into many distempers, 
lie never went to bed until two o clock m the 
.morning, because ho would not be a queer fellow ; 
and was evciy now ami then knocked down he a 


| dress, behaviour, couversation, and all the little in¬ 
tercourses of life. In these cases there is a certain 
deference due to custom ; and notwithstanding there 
may be a colour of reason to deviate from the mul¬ 
titude in some particulars, a man ought to sacrifice 
I Ins private inclinations and opinions to the practice 
of tne public. It must be confessed that good sense 
often makes a humourist; but then it unqualifies him 
from being of any moment in the world, and renders 
him ridiculous to persons of a much inferior under¬ 
standing. 

I have heard of a gentleman in the north of 
England, who wus a remarkable instance of this 
foolish singularity. He had laid it down as a rulo 
within himself, to act in the most indifferent parts 
of life according to the most abstracted notions of 
reason and good sense, without any regard to fashiun 
or example. This humour broke out at first in many 
little oddnesses: he had never any stated hours for 
his dinuer, supper, or sleep; because,' said he, we 
ought to attend the calls of nature, and not set our 
appetites to our meals, but bring our meals to our 
appetites. In his conversation with country gentle¬ 
men he would not make use of'a phrase that was not 
strictly true ; he never told any of them that he was 
his humble servant, hut that he was his well-wisher; 
and would lather be thought a mal-content than 
drink the king’s health when he was not dry. He 
I would thrust ilis head out of his chamber-window 
I pvery morning, and afler having gaped for fresh air 
about half an hour, repeat fifty verses as loud as ho 
! could bawl them, for the benefit of his lungs: to 
which end lie generally took (hem out of Homer— 


constable to signali/.e his vivacity. He was initi¬ 
ated into hall a dozen clubs before he was one- 
and-twenty ; and so improved iit them his natural 1 
gaiety of temper, that you might ficquently tiace 
him to his lodgings by a range of broken windows, 
and other the like monuments of wit jjfcd gallantry. 
To be shoit, after having fully established his re¬ 
putation of being a very agreeable rake, he died of 
old age at five-uud-twenty. 

There is indeed nothing which betrays a man into 
so many errors and inconveniences as the desue of! 
not appealing singular; for which leason it is very 
necessary to form a right idea of singularity, that 
we may know when it is laudable, and when it h 
vicious.- In the fiist place, every man of sense will 
agree with me, that singularity is laudable when, in 
cuntiadictiou to a multitude, it adheres to the dic¬ 
tates of conscience, molality, und honour. In these 
cases we ought to consider that it is not custom, but | 
duty, which is the lule of action ; and that we should j 
be only so fur sociable, as we aie reasonable crea¬ 
tures. Ti nth is nevertheless so for not being attended 
to: and it is the natuie of actions, not the number 
of actors, by which we ought to regulate our be¬ 
haviour. Singularity in concerns of this kind is to* 
bo looked upon as heroic bravery, in which a man 
leaves the species only as he soars above it. What 
greater instunce can there be of a weak and pusil¬ 
lanimous temper, than for a man to pass his whole 
life m opposition to his own sentiments ? or not dare 
to he what he thinks he ought to he f 

Singularity, therefore, is only vicious* when it 
makes meu act contrary to reason, or when it puts 
them upon distinguishing themselves by trifles. As 
fur the first of these, who are singular in any thing 
that is irreligious, immoral, or dishonourable, I 
believe every one will easily give them up, I shall 
therefore speak of those only who are remarkable for 
.heir singularity m things of no impoitance; as hi 


the Greek tongue, especially in that author, being 
more deep and sonorous, and more conducive to 
expectuiation than any other. Ilo had many other 
particularities, for which he gave sound and philo¬ 
sophical reasons. As this humour still grew upon 
him, he chose to wear a tmban instead of a periwig; 
concluding very justly that a bandage of clean linen 
about his head was much more wholesome, as well 
as cleanly, than the caul of a wig, which is soiled by 
frequent perspirations. He afterwards judiciously 
observed, that the many ligatui es in our English 
dress must naturally check the circulation of the 
blood ; for which reason lie made his breeches and 
his doublet of one continued piece of cloth, after 
the manner of the hussars. In short, by following 
the pure dictates of reason, ho at length departed 
so much from the rest of Ins countrymen, and in¬ 
deed from his whole speiies, that his friends would 
have clapped him into Beldam, and have begged 
his estate: but the judge, being informed that he 
did no harm, contented himself with issuing out a 
commission of lunacy against him, and putting his 
estate into the hands of proper guaidians. 

The fate of this philosopher puts me in mind of a 
remark in Monsieur Eontcnelle’s “ Dialogues of the 
Dead." “The ambitious and tho covetous,” says 
he, “ are madmen to all intents and purposes as 
much as those who are shut up in dark rooms; but 
they have the good luck to have numbers on their 
side; whereas the frenzy of ono who i| given up for 
a lunatic is a frenzy lion tl’otuire that is, in other 
words, something which is singular in its kind, and 
does not fall in with the madness of a multitude. 

The subject of this essay was occasioned by a 
letter which I received not long 8in<-e, and which, 
for want of room at present, f shall insert in my 
next paper. 
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j -.-Hoc tolcrabile, si non 

i Kt furcre lucipiaa—— Jcv. Sat vi #13 

This might be borne with, if you did not rave. 

Thk letter mentioned in my last paper is as 

follows'- 

“Sut, 

“ You have so lately decried that custom, too 
mutli in use among most people, of making them¬ 
selves the subjects of their writings and conversation, 
that 1 had some difficulty to persuade myself to give 
you this trouble, until I had considered that though 
1 should speak in the lirst person, yet l could not 
be justly charged with vanity, since I shall not add 
my name ■ as also, because what I shall write will 
not, to say the best, redound to my praise, but is 
only designed to remove a prejudice conceived 
against me, as 1 hope, with very little foundation. 
My short history is this •— 

“ 1 have lived for some years last pa«t altogether 
in London, until about a month ago an acquaint¬ 
ance of mine, for whom I have done some small 
services in town, invited me to pass part of the 
i summer with him at his house m the country. 1 
| au.epted his invitation, and found a very hearty 
welcome. My friend, an honest plain man, not 
' being qualified to pass away his time without the 
| reliefs of business, has grafted the farmer upon the 
i gentleman, and brought himself to submit even 
; to the servile parts ot that employment, such as 
inspecting his plough, and the like. This neecs- 
i sarity takes up some of his hours every day; and, as 
I I have no relish for such diversions, I used at these 
times to retire either to my chamber or a shady walk 
near the house, and entertain myself with some 
agreeable author. Now, you must know, Mr. Spec- 
j tatnr, that when I read, especially if it be poetry, it 
’ lsvery usual with me, when I meet with any passage 
! or expression which strikes me n>udh, to pronounce 
' it aloud, with that tone of the voice which I think 
agreeable to the sentiments there expressed ; and to 
this I generally add Some motion or action of the 
body. It was not long before I was observed by 
some of the family in one of those heroic fits, who 
thereupon received impressions very much to my 
> disadvantage. This, however, I did not soon dis¬ 
cover, nor should have done probably, had it not 
l been for the following accident. I had one day shut 
| myself up in my chamber, and was very deeply 
1 engaged in the second book of Milton’s Paradise 
Lost. I walked to and fro with the book in my 
hand ; and, to speak the truth, I fear I made no 
| little noise; when, presently coming to the following 
lines :— 

-On a suililen open fly, 

Wilh impetuous recoil and jarring sound, 

Th’ infernal doors, and on their hinges grain 
I Harsh thunder, &c. 

! I in great transport threw open the door of my 
* chamber, and found the greatest part of the family 
standing on the outside in a very great consterna¬ 
tion. I was in no less confusion, and begged pardon 
for having disturbed them ; addressing myself par¬ 
ticularly to comfort one of the children who received 
an unlucky fall in this action, while he was too 
intently surveying my meditations through the key¬ 
hole. To be short, after this adventure I easily 
observed that great part of the family, especially the 
women and children, looked upon me with some 
apprehensions of fear; and my friend himself, 
though he still continued his civilities to me, did 


not seem altogether easy; Ltook notice that the 
butler was.never after this accident ordered to leave 
the bottle upon the table after dinner. Add to this, 
that I frequently overheard the servants mention 
me by the name of ‘ tne crazed gentleman, the gen¬ 
tleman a little touched, the mad Londoner,’ and the 
] like. This made me think it high tune for me to 
shift my quarters, which I resolved to do the first 
' handsome opportunity; and was confirmed in this 
resolution by a yoQng lady in the neighbourhood 
who frequently visited us, aud who one day' after 
having heard all the fine things I was able to say, 
was pleased with a scornful smile to bid me ' go to 
sleep.’ 

“The first minute I got to my lodging? in town, 
I set pen to paper to desire your opinion, whether, 
upon the evidence before you, I am mad or not. I 
can,bring certificates that I behave myself soberly 
before company, and 1 hope there is at least some 
merit in withdrawing to he mad. Look you, Sir, I 
am contented to be esteemed a little touched as they 
phrase it, but should he sorry to he madder than my 
neighbours; therefore, pray let me he as much m 
my senses as you can afford. I know I could bring 
yourself as an instance ot a man who lias confessed 
talking to himself; hut your'is a particular case, 
and cannot justify me, who have not kept silence 
any part of my file. What il I should own myself 
ill love i You know lovers are always allowed the 

comfort of soliloquy-But l will say no more upon 

this subject, because I have long since observed the 
ready way to he thought mad is to contend that you 
are not so; as we generally conclude that man 
drunk who takes pains to be thought sober. I will 
therefore leave myself to youi determination ; but 
am the more desirous to he thought in my senses, 
that it may be no discredit to you when l assure you 
that I have always been very much 

® “Youi Admirer. 

“ P. S. If I must he mad, I desire the young lady 
may believe it is for her.’’ 

“ The humble Petition of John a Nukes awl 
John a Styles, 

“ Shcweth, 

“ That your petitioners have had causes depend¬ 
ing in Westmmster-hall above five hundred years, 
and that wc despair of ever seeing ihem brought to 
an issue; that youi petitioners have not been in¬ 
volved in these lawsuits out of any litigious temper 
of their own, but by the instigation of contentious 
persons; that the young lawyers in our inns of court 
are continually setting us together by the ears, ana 
think they do us no hurt, because they plead for us 
without q fee; that many of the gentlemen of the 
robe have no other clients in the world besides us 
f two ; that when they have nothing else to do, they 
make us plaintiffs and defendants, though they were 
never retained by either ol us; that they traduce, 
condemn, or acquit us, without any manner of re¬ 
gard to our reputations and good names in the world. 
Y our petitioners, therefore, being thereunto encou¬ 
raged by the favourable reception which you lately 
gave to our kinsman Blank, do humbly pray that 
you wilt put an end to the controversies which have 
been so long depending between us your said peli 
tum»rs, and that our enmity may not endure from 
generation to generation; it being our resolution to 
live hereafter as it becometh men of peaceabio 
dispositions. 

“ And your petitioners, as in ffitity hound, shall 
ever pray,” Ike. 
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No. ^78.] MONDAY, AUGUST 9, 1714. | bis secrets, on condition I should never reveal it to 

-Eque fon. human* in corpora rransit. an y The king immediately, reflecting on hia 

Inque feras ih.ter. - Ovid, Met. xv 167. young favourite’s having refused the late offers of 

— Th' unbodied spirit flies— , greatness he had made him, told him he presumed 

And lodges Where it lights in man or beast—D rtdxn. : , t was the power of making gold. 1 No, Sir,’ say s 

There has been very great, reason, on several ac- 1 the dervise, ‘it is somewhat more wonderful than 
counts, for the learned world to endeavour at set- that; it is the power of reanimating a dead body, by 
tling what it was that might be said to compose flinging my own soul into it.’ 
peisonal identity. While he was yet speaking, a doe came bound. 

Mr. Locke, after having premised that the word ing by them, and the king, who had his bow ready, 
person properly signifies a thinking intelligent being j shot her through the heart; telling the dervise, that 
that has reason anil reflection, and can consider itself a fair opportunity now offered for him to show his 
as itself, concludes, that it is consciousness alone, and ’ art. The young man immediately left his own body 
not an identity of substance, which makes this per- j breathless on the ground, while at the same instant 
sonal identity of sameness. “ Had I the same con-i that of the doe was reanimated. She came to the 
suousness,” says that author, “ that I saw the ark king, fawned upon him, and, after having plaved 
and Noah's flood, as that l saw an overflowing of several wanton lucks fell again upon the grass; at 
the Thames last winter; or as that I now write; I the same instant the body of the dervise recovered 
could no more doubt that [ who write this now, that its life. The king ivas mfiuitely pleased at so un¬ 
saw the Thames overflow Inst winter, and that viewed common an operation, and conjured Ins ftiend by 
the flood at the general deluge, was the same self, every thing that was sacred to communicate it to 
place that self in what substance you please, than him. The dervise at first made some sciuple of vio- 
that I .who write this am the same myself now while j bating his promise to the dying brachman : but told 
I write, whether [ consist of all (he same substanqe, him at last that lie found he could conceal nothing 
material or immateiml, or no, that I was yesterday; from so excellent a prince; after having obliged 
' for as to tins point of being the same self, it matters him therefore by an oath to secrecy, he taught him 
i not whether tins present self be made up of the to repeat two cabalistic wmds, in pronounciug of 
t same or other substances.” i which the whole secret consisted. The king, impa- 

j I was mighlily pleased with a story in some mea- lient to try the experiment, immediately repeated 
| sure applicable to this piece of philosophy, which 1 them as he had been taught, and m an instant 
read the other day in the Persian Tales, as they arc I found himself in the body of the doe. lie had but 
lately very well translated by Mr. Phillips; and little time to contemplate himself in this new being; 
with an abridgment whereof I shall here present for the treacherous dervise, shooting his own soul 
my rcadeis. into the royal corpse, and bending the prince’s own 

1 I shall only premise that these stones are writ, bow against him, had laid him dead on the spot, had 
after the eastern manner, but somewhat more coi rect. not the king, who perceived his intent, fled swiftly 


“ Fadlallah, a prince of great virtue, succeeded to the woods, 
his father Bin Ortoe m the kingdom of Mousel. He “ The dervise, now triumphant in his villnny, re¬ 
reigned over his faithful subjects for some time, and turned to Mousel, aud filled the throne and bed of 
lived in gieat happiness with his beauteous consort the unhappy Fadlallah. 

Queen Zemioude, when there appeared at his court I “ The first thing he took care of, in order to se- j 
a young dervise of so lively and cuteitaming a turn I cure biraself in the possession of his new-acquirod j 
of wit, as won upon the affections of every one he ' kingdom, wa3 to issue out a proclamation, ordering 
I conveised with. His reputation grew so fast every ' his subjects to destroy all tiie deer in the realm, 
j day, that it at last raised a cuuosily in the prince ! The king had perished among the rest, had he uot 
\ himself to see and talk with him. He did so; und, 1 avoided his pursuers by rcauimating the body of a 
I far from finding that commou fame had flatleied him, nightingale, which he saw lie dead at the loot of a 
! he was soon convinced that every thing he had heaid tree. In this new shape he winged his way in safety 
■ of him fell short of the truth. to the palace ; where, perching on a tree which stood 

“ Fadlallah immediately lost all manner of relish near bis queen’s apartment, be filled the whole place 
for the conversation of other men ; and, as he was ; with so many melodious and melancholy notes as 
every day more and more satisfied of the abilities of drew her to the window. He bad the mortification 
this stranger, offered him the first posts in his king- to see that, instead of being pitied, he only moved 
dom. The young dervise, alter having thanked him the mirth of his princess, and of a young female 
with a very singular modesty, dcsned to be ex- slave who was with her. He continued however to 
cused, os having made a vow never to accept of any serenade her eveiy morning, until at last the queen, 
employment, and prefeirtng a tree and independent^ charmed with his harmony, sent fur the bird catch- 
state of life to all other conditions. ers, and ordered them to employ their utmost skill 

“ The king was infinitely charmed with so great to put that little creature into her possession. The 
an example of moderation ; and though he could king, pleased with an opportunity of being once 
not get linn to engage m a life of business, made more near his beloved consort, easily suffered him- 
him however lus chief companion and first favourite, self to be taken : and when he was presented to her, 

“ As they were one day hunting together and though he snowed a fearfulness to he touched by 
happened to be.separatcd trom the rest of the com- aqy of the other ladies, flew of his own accord, and 
pany, the dervise entertained Fadlallah with an ac- hid himself in the queen’s bosom. Zcmroude was 
count of his travels and adventures. Alter having , highly pleased at the unexpected fondness of her 
related to him several curiosities which he had seen ; new favourite, and ordered him to be kept in an 
in the Indies, ‘ It was in this place,' says he, ‘ that open cage in her own apartment. He had there an 
I contracted an acquaintance with an old brachman, opportunity of making his court to her every morn- 
who was skilled in the most hidden powers of nature; ing, by a thousand little actions, which his shape 
he died within my arms, aud with hu partinghreath allowed him. The queen passed away whole hours 
communicated to me one of the most valuable of every day in hearing and playing with him. Fad- 
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lullah cnultl oven have thought himself happy in ! bishop Laud, to punish this negligence, laid a run- 
tins state nt liie, had he not frequently endured the sidf-ralde iineupon that company in thestar-chambei. 
inexpressible torment of seeing the dervise enter ! By the practice of the world, which prevails in 


caress his queen even in ins 


this elegeneiate ago, lam afraid that very many 
young profligates ot both spxcs are possessed of this 
spurious edition of the Bible, and observe the com¬ 
mandment accoidmg to that faulty reading. 

Adulterers 111 the first ages of the church were 
excommunicated for ever, and unqualified all their 
lives from hearing a part in Christmjj assemblies. 


the apartment and 
presence. 

“ The usurper, amidst his toying with the prin¬ 
cess, would often endeavour to ingratiate himself 
with hei nightingale, and while the enraged Fad- 
lallah pecked at him with Ins bill, beat his wings, 
and showed all the marks of an impotent rage, it 
only afforded his rival and the queen new matter notwithstanding they might seek it with'tears, and all 
ten their diversion. ; the appearances of the most unfeigned repentance. 

“ Zeinroude was likewise fond of a little lap-dog j I might here mention some ancient laws among 
which she kept in her apailnient, and which one , the heathens, which punished this crime with death; 
night happened to die. j and others of the same kind, which are now in fence 

“ The king immediately found himself inclined I among several governments that have embraced the 
to quit the shape of a nightingale, and enliven this | reformed religion. But, because a subject of this 
new body. He did so, uml the next morning Zem. nature may be too serious for my ordinary readers, 
roude saw her favourite bud Iip dpad ill the cage ! who are veiy apt to throw by my papeis when they 
It is impossible to express her grid on this occasion ; , aic not enlivened with something that is diverting 
and when she called to mind all its little actions, lor uncommon, I shall here publish the contents of a 
which even appealed to have somewhat in them like little manuscript late ly fallen into my hands, and 
reason, she was inconsolable for her loss. , which pretends to great antiquitv ; though hy icason 

“ Her women immediately sent for the derviso to j of some modern phiases, and other particiilnis in it, 
come aud comfort her; who, alter having in vain 1 can by no means allow it to he genuine, but rather 
represented to her the weakness of being grieved the production of a modern sophist, 
at such an accident, touehed at last by her repeated It is well known bv the learned, that there was a 
complaints, 1 Well, Madam,’says he, ‘ 1 will exeit temple upon mount zEtnu dedicated to Vulcan, which 
tile utmost of my art to please you. Your mghtin- was guarded by dogs ol so exquisite a smell, say the 
gale shall again tovive every Aotrung, and serenade historians, that they could discern whethei the per- 
yuu us before.’ The queen beheld him with a look | sonswhoeamc thither were ihasteoi otherwise. They 
which easily showed she did not believe linn, when, ; used to meet and fawn upon such as were chaste, 
laying himself down on a sofa, lie shot his soul into j caressing them as the friends of their master Vul- 
the night.ugale, and Zeinroude was amazed to see J can ; but flew at those who were polluted, and never 

her bird revive. . ceased barking at them till they had diivcn them 

“ The king, who was a spectator of all that passed, from the temple, 
lying under the shape ot a lap-dog in one corner ot : My manuscript gives the following account ef 
• he room, immediately recovered his own body, and, these dogs, and was probably designed asa comment 
running to the cage, with the utmost indignation, ! upon this stow •— 

twisted off the neck o! the false nightingale. j “ These dogs were given to Vulcan by his sister 

“ Zeinroude was more than ever amazed and con- J Diana, the goddess of huuuug and of chastitv, hav- 

eerned at this second accident, until the king, cn- ^ mg bred them out of some ot her hounds, in which 
lieating her to hoar him, related to her his whole ; she had obseived this natural instinct and sagacity, 
adventure. ! It was thought she did it in spite to Venus", who, 

“ The body of the dervisc which was found dead upon her return home, always found her husband in 
in the wood, and his edict for killing all the deer, a good or bad humour, according to the reception 
left her no room to doubt the truth of it; but the j which she met with from his dogs. They lived m 
story adds, that out of an extreme delicacy, peculiar the temple seveial years, but were such snappish 
o the oriental ladies, she was so highly afflicted at ! curs, that they ('tightened away most of the votaries, 
'he innocent adultery in which she had lor some time [ The women of Sicily made a solemn deputation to 
lived with the dervise, that no ingumeuts, even fiom \ the pi lest, by winch they acquainted him, that they 
f'adlallah himself, could compose her mind. She | would not come up to the temple with their annual 
shortly after died with grief, begging his pardon offerings unless he muzzled Ins mastiffs ; and at la.t 
with her latest breath lor what the most ngid jus- , compromised the matter with him, that the offering 
tice could not have interpreted as a crime. 

“ The king wus so afflicted with her death, that 
he left his kingdom to one of his nearest relations, 
and passed the rest of his days in solitude aud re¬ 
tirement.” 


should always be brought by a chorus of young outs, 
who were none of them above seven years old. It 
was wonderful, says the author, to see how chli'eieut 
the treatment was whu h the dogs gave to these litlio 
misses, from that which they had shown to their 
mothers. It is said that the prince of Syracuse, 
having married a young lady, and being naturally 
I of a jealous temper, made such an interest with the 
i pnusts of this temple, that he procured a whelp from 
them of this famous breed. The young puppy was 
very troilblesorne to the larr lady at first, insomuc h 
In the Teign of King Chailes tho First, the Com- ! that she solicited her husband to send him away; 
pany of Stationers, into whose hands the printing of ■ but the good man cut her short with the old Sicilian 
the Bible is committed by patent, made a very rp- proverb, ‘ Love me, love my dog;’ from which time 
tuarkable erratum or blunder in one of their edi- she lived very peaceably with both of then.. The 
turns, for instead of ‘‘Thou shalt not commit . ladies of Syracuse were vejy much annoyed with 
adultery," they printed oft' several thousands of' him, and several of very good reputation refused to 
copies with, “ Thou shalt commit adultery.” Arch- come to court until he was discarded. There were 
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indeed some of them that defied his sagacity ; but it' Romans, those more enlightened parts of the pagan 
was observed, though he did not actually bite them, world, we find there is (.carce a people among the 
he would growl at them most confoundedly. To re- late discovered nations who are not trained up in 
turn to the dogs of tho temple; after they had lived an opinion that heaven is the habitation of the 
here in great repute for several years, it so bap- divinity whom they worship. 

pened, that as one of the priests, who had been making “ As in Solomon’s temple there was the Sanctum 
a charitable visit to a widow who lived on the pro- Sanctorum, in which a visible glory appeared among 
montory of Lilybeum, returned home pretty late in the figures of the cherubim, and into which none 
the evening, the dogs flew at him with so much fury, but tlie high-priest himself was permitted to enter, 
that they would have worried him if his bretflren after having made an atonement for the sms of the 
had not come to his assistance ; upon which, says people: so if we consider the whole creation as one 

my author, the dogs were all of them hanged, as ; great temple, theie is in it this Holy of Holies, into 

having lost their original instinct.” j which the High-priest of our salvation entered, and 

I cannot conclude this paper without wishing that j took his place among angels and archangels, after 
we had some of this breed of dogs in Great Britain, having made a propitiation for the sins of mankind, 
which would ccrtumly do justice, I should say ho- “ With how much skill must tho throne of God 

Hour, to the ladies of our country, und show the be erected ! With what glorious designs is that 

wuild the differente between pagan women and habitation beautified, which is contrived and built 
thoso who are instructed iu sounder piinciplcs of by Him who inspired Iliram with wisdom! How 


virtue and itligion. great must be the majesty of that place, where the 

_ whole art of creation has been employed, and where 

,, God has chosen to show himself in the most mag- 

No. 580.] 1-RIDA1, AUGUST 13, 1/14. mlicent manner ? What must be the architecture 
— Si vcrlus omlaeia detur, of infinite power under the direction of lnfimte 

llauU tnneam magm duisse palatin rieli ^ wisdom > A spirit cannot hut be transported after 

<)vn> ' el 1 175 an ineffable manner, with the sight of those objects, 

JuM "l-h -re made to affect him by that Being who 

knows tnc irivvaui frame of a soul, ami how to please 
“ and ravish it in all its most secret powers and laml- 

“ I ( oNsniEKED ib mv two last letters that awful ties. It is to this maftfstic presence of God we may 
and tremendous subjeit, the ubiquity or omnipre- apply those beautiful expressions m holy writ: ‘ Be- 
sence of the Divine Being. I have shown that he hold even to the moon, and it shiueth not: yea the 
is equally present in all places thioughout the whole I stars arc not pure in his sight.’ The light of the 
extent of infinite space. This doctnue is so agree- 1 sun, and all the glories of the world in which we 
able to reason, that we meet with it in the writings, live, are but as weak and sickly glimmerings, or 
of the enlightened heathens, as I might show at 1 rather darkness itself, in eompaiison of those splcn- 
large, weie it not already done bv other hands. But 1 doors which encompass the throne of God. 
though the Deity be thus essentially present through “ As the glory of tins place is transcendent beyond 
all the immensity of space, there is one part oi it m imagination, so probably is the extent of it. There 
which he discovers himself m a most transcendent is light behind light, and gloiy within glory. How 
and visible glory ; this is that place which is mai ked lar that space may reach, in which God thus appears 
out in Scripture under tho diffeieut appellations of in perfect majesty, we cannot possibly conceive. 

‘ paradise, the third heaven, the throne of God, and Though it ib not infinite, it may be indefinite; and, 
the habitation of his glory,’ It is here where the though not immeasurable in ithdf, it may be so with 
glorified body of our Saviour resides, and nliete all regard to any created eye or imagination. If he has 
the celestial hierarchies, nud the innumerable hosts made these lower regions of matter so inconceivably 
of angels, are represented as perpetually surround wide und magnificent for the habitation of mortal 
ing the seat of God with hallelujahs and hymns of and perishable beings, how gieat may we suppose 
praise. This is that presence ot God which some ol the courts of his house to be, where he makes his 
the divines call his glorious, and others his majestic icsidence in a more especial manner, and displays 
presence, lie is indeed as essentially present m himself in the fulness of his glory, among an m- 
all other places as iu this; hut it is hcie where He numerable company ot augels and spirits of just 
resides in a sensible magnificence, and in the midst men made perfect t \ 


of all those splendours which cau affect the imagina¬ 
tion of created beings. 


“This is certain, that our imaginations cannot 
be raised too high when we think on a place where 


“ It is very remarkable that this opinion of God omnipotence and omniscience have so signally ex- 
Almigbty’s presence in heaven, whether discovered erted themselves, because that they are able to pro- 
by the light of nature, or by a general tradition from duce a scene infinitely more great and glouous than 
our first parents, prevails umong all the nations of what we are able to imagine. It is not impossible 
the world, whatsoever different notions they entertain but at the consummation ot all things these outw ard 
of the Godhead. If you look into Homer, that is, apartments of nature, which are now suited to those 
the most ancient of the Greek writers, you see the , beings who inhabit them, may be taken in and 
supreme power seated in the heavens, and encom- , added to that glorious place of which I am here 
passed with inferior deities, among whom the Muses | speaking, and by that means made a proper habita- 
are represented as singing incessantly About bis tion for beings who are exempt from mortality, and 
throne, Who does not here see the maiu strokes cleared of their imperfections : for so the Scripture 
and outlines of this great trulh we are speaking of? seems to intimate when it speaks of ‘ new heavens 
The same doctrine is shadowed out in many o^ier and of a new earth, wherein dwelleth righteousness.’ 
heathen authors, though at the same time, like seve “ l have only considered this glorious place with 
ral other revealed truths, dashed and adulterated regard to the sight and imagination ; though it is 
with a mixture of fables and human inventions. highly probable that our other senses may hero 
But to pass over the notions of the Greeks and likewise enjoy their highest gratifications. There 
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is not lung which more ravishes and transports the 
soul than hurmouy ; and wo have great reason to 
believe, from the description of this place in Holy 
Scripture, that this is one of the entertainments of 
it. And if the soul of man can be so wonderfully 
affected with those strains of music which human 
art is capable of producing, how much more will it 
be raised and elevated by those in which is exerted 
the whole power of harmony ! The senses are 
iaculties of the human soul, though they cannot he 
employed, during this our vital union, without pro¬ 
per instruments in the body Why, thercfoie, should 
we exclude the satisfaction of these faculties, which 
we find by experience are inlets of great pleasure to 
the soul, from among those entertainments which 
are to make up our happiness hereafter ? Why 
should we suppose that our hearing and seeing will 
not be gratified with those objects which are most 
agreeable to them, and which they cannot meet with 
in these lower regions of nature: objects, ‘which 
neither eye hath seen, nor ear heard, nor can it 
enter into the heart of mau to conceive ? I knew a 
man in Christ (says St. Paul, speaking of himself) 
above fourteen years ago (whether in the body, 1 
catinot tell; or whether out of the body, I cannot 
tell; God knoweth), such a one caught up to the 
third heaven. And [ knew such a man (whether in 
the body or out of the body, 1 cannot tell, God 
knoweth), how that he was caught up into paradise, 
and heard unspeakable words, which it is not possible 
for man to utter.’ By this is meant, that what he 
heard is so infinitely different from any thing which 
he had heard in this world, that it was impossible to 
express it in such words as m.ght convey a notion of 
it to his hearers. 

“ It is very natural for us to take delight in in¬ 
quiries concerning any foreign country, where we 
are some time or othei to make our abode; and as 
we all hope to be admitted into this glorious place, 
it is both a laudable aud useful curiosity to get what 
informations we can of it, whilst we make use of 
revelation for our guide. When these everlasting 
doors shall he opened tolls, we may ne sure that 
the pleasures aud beauties uf tins place will in fi¬ 
nitely transcend our present hopes and expectations, 
and that the glorious appearance of the thione of 
God will rise infinitely beyond whatever we aie able 
to conceive of it. \Vo might here entertain our¬ 
selves with many other speculations on this subjeit, 
Irom those several hints which we lind of it in the 
holy scriptures; as, whether there may not be dif¬ 
ferent luuusions aud apartments of gluiy to beings 
of different natures ; whether, as they excel one an¬ 
other in perfection, they are not admitted nearer to 
the throne of the Almighty, and enjoy greater mani¬ 
festations of his presence; whether there are not 
solemn tunes and occasions, when all the multitude 
ot heaven celebrate the presence of their Maker in 
more extraordinary forms of praise and adoration ; 
as Adam, though he had eoutiuucd in a state of in¬ 
nocence, would, in the opinion of our divines, have 
kept holy the Sabbath-day in a more particular 
manner than «ny other of the seven. These, and 
the like speculations, we may very innocently i»- 
ilulge, so long as we make use of them to inspire us 
with a desire of becoming inhabitants of this de¬ 
lightful place. 

“ I have in this, and in two foregoing letters, 
treated on the roost serious subject that can employ 
the mind of man—the omnipresence of the Deity; 
a subject which, if possible, should never depart 
from our meditations. Wo have considered the 


Divine Being, ns he inhabits fntimtude, as he dwells 
among his works, as he is present to the mind of 
man, and as he discovers himself mi more glorious 
mauner among the regions of the blest. Such a 
coiisideiation should he kept awake in us at all 
tunes, and in all places, and possess our minds with 
a perpetual awe and reverence. It should be inter¬ 
woven with all our thoughts and perceptions, and 
become one with the consciousness of our oyn being. 
It is not to be reflected on in the coldness of philo¬ 
sophy, but ought to sink us into the lowest prostra¬ 
tion before Him who is so astonishiugiy wonderful 
and holy.” 
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Sunt bona, sunt quirdam mediueria, sunt mala piura, 

Quaelegu- Mart Epig. > 17 

Some good, more bad, some neitbei one nor t’other 

I am at present sitting with a heap of letters be¬ 
fore me, which I nave received under the character 
of Spectator. I have complaints fiom lovers, schemes 
from projectors, scandul fiom ladies, congratulations, 
compliments, and advice, in abundance. 

I have not been thus long an author, to be insen 
sible of the natural fondness every person must have 
for their own pioductions; and I begin to think i 
have treated my correspondents a little too uncivilly 
in stringing them all together on a tile, and lettiug 
them lie so long unregarded. I shall therefore, for 
the future, think myself at least obliged to take some 
notice of such letters as I leceive, and may possibly 
do it at the end of every month. 

In the mean time I intend iny present paper us a 
short answer to most of those which have been al¬ 
ready sent me. 

The public, however, are not to expect I should let 
them into all my .seelets; and, though I appeal ab¬ 
struse to most people, it is sufficient if I am under¬ 
stood by my paiticular coriespondents. 

My well-wisher, Van Nath, is very arch, hut not 
quite enough so to appear in print. 

Philadelphus will, m a little time, see lm query 
fully answered by a treatise which is now in the press. 

It was very improper at that time to comply with 
Mr. G. 

Miss Kitty must excuse me. 

The gentleman who sent me a copy of verses on 
his mistross’s dmiciug, is, I believe, too thoroughly 
in love to compose correctly. 

I have loo gieat a respect for both the universi¬ 
ties, to praise one at the expense of the other. 

Tom Nimble is a very honest fellow, and I desire 
him to present my humble service to his cousin Fill 
Bumper. 

, I am obliged for the letter upon prejudice. 

I may in due time animadvert on the case of Grace 
Grumble. 

The petition of 1\ S. granted. 

That of Sarah Lovnt refused. 

The papers of A. S. are returned. 

1 thank Aristippus for his kind invitation. 

My friend at Woodstock is a bold'man to under¬ 
take for all withm ten miles of him. 

I am afraid the entertainment of Tom Turnover 
will hardly be relished by the good cities of London 
an<V Westminster. 

I must consider further of it, before 1 indulgo 
W. F. iif those freedoms he takes with the ladies* 
stockings. 

I am obliged to the ingenious gentleman who sent 
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me an ode on the Mibject of a late Spectator, and 
shall take partn ukr notice of bis last letter. 

When the lady who wrote me a letter dated July 
the 20th, in relation t« some passages in a Lover, 
will be more particular in her directions, 1 shall be 
so in my answer. 

The poor gentleman who fancies my writings could 
reclaim a husband, who can abuse such a wite as he 
describes, has, I am afraid, too great an opinion of 
my skill. 

Philanthropes is, I dare gay, a very well-meaning 
man, but is a little too prolix in his compositions. 

Constantius himself must be the best judge in the 
affair he mentions. 

The letter dated from Lincoln is received. 

Arethusa and her friend may hear further fromrae. 

Celia is a little too hasty. 

Harriet is a good girl, but must not courtesy to 
folks she does not know, 

I must ingenuously confess my friend Samson 
I Benstaff has quite puzzled me, and writ me a long 
letter which I cannot comprehend one word of. 

Collidan must also explain what he means by Ins 
“ drigellmg.” 

j I think it beneath my spectatorial dignity to con¬ 
cern myself in the affair of the boiled dumpling. 

I shall consult some literati on the project sent 
me for the discovery of the longitude. 

I know not how to conclude this paper bolter than 
by inserting a couple of letters which are really ge- 
I nuine, and which l look upon to lie two of the 
j smartest pieces I have received from my correspond- 
i ents of either sex 

' “ Bbother St'Er., . 

“ While you are surveying every object that falls 
I in your way, l am wholly taken up with one. Had 
that sage who demanded what beauty was, lived to 
see the dear angel 1 love, he would not have asked 
such a question. Had another seen her, he would 
himself have loved the person m whom Heaven has 
made virtue visible; and, were you yourself to he 
in her company, you could never, with all your lo- 
; qual ity, say enough of her good-humour and sense. 

1 send you the outlines of a picture, which I can 
j no more finish, than I can sufficiently admire the 
i dear original. I am, your most affectionate Brother, 

. “ Constantio Si*bC.” 

! “ Goon Mr. Pert, 

j “ I will allow you nothing until you resolve me 
the following question. Pray what is the reason 
that, while yon only falk now upon Wednesdays, 
Fridays, and Mondays, you pretend to he a greater 
tatler than when you spoke cveiy day as you for¬ 
merly used to do ? If tins be your plunging out of 
i vour taciturnity, pray let the length of your speeches 
, compensate for the seal ceness of them. I atn, good 
i Mr. Pert, “ Your Admirer, 

i “ If you will bo long enough for me, 

“ Amaniia Lovei.rngtu.” 
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-Tenet unauabile multos 

Scnljendi cacocllies — > Jcv Sat vn 51. 

I The curse of writing is an cmlkss itch.—Cn. Dktohn. 

j There is a certain distemper, which is mentioned 
I neither by Galen nor Hippocrates, nor ,to be met 
| with in the London Dispensary. Juvenal, in the 
I motto of mv paper, terms it a cacoethes ; which is 
! a hard word for a disease called in plain English, 


“ the itch of writing.” This cacoethes ia as epide¬ 
mical as the smait-pox, there being very few who 
are not seized with it some time or other in their 
lives. There is, however, this difference in these j 
two distempers, that the first, after having indis- ■ 
posed you for a time, never returns again : whereas 
this I am speaking of, when it is once got into the 
blood, seldom comes out of it. The British nation 
is very much afflicted with this malady, and though 
very many remedies have been applied to persons 
infected with it, few of them have ever proved suc¬ 
cessful. Some have been cauterized with satires 
and lampoons, but have received little or no benefit 
from them j others have had their heads fastened for 
an hour together between a cleft board, which is 
made use of as a cuie for the disease when it ap¬ 
pears m its greatest malignity.* There is, indeed, 
one kind of this malady which has been sometimes 
removed, like the biting of a tarantula, with the 
sound of a musical instrument, which is commonly 
known by the name of a cat-call. But if you have 
a patient of this kind under your care, you may as¬ 
sure yourself there is no other way of recovering 
him effectually, but by forbidding him the use of 
pen, ink, and pdper. 

But, to drop the allegory before I have tired it 
out, there is no species of scribblers moie offensive, 
and more incurable, than your periodical writers, 
whose words return upon the public on cel tain days, 
and at stated tunes, we have not the consolation 
in the perusal of these authors which we find at the 
reading of all others, namely, that we arc sure, if we 
have but patience, we may come to the end of their 
labours. I have often admired a humorous saying 
of Diogenes, who lending a dull author to several of 
his friends, when every one began to be tired, find¬ 
ing that he was almost come to a blank leaf at the 
end of it, lie cried, “ Courage, lads, I see land.” 
On the contrary, our progress through that kind i.f 
writers I am now speukmg of is never at an end. 
One day makes work lor another-—wc do not know 
when to promise ourselves lest. 

It is a melancholy thing to consider that the art 
of printing, which might he the greatest blessing to 
mankind, should prove detrimental to us, and that 
it should he made use of to scatter prejudice and ig¬ 
norance through a people, instead of conveying to 
them truth and knowledge. 

I was lntcly reading a very whimsical treatise, 
entitled William Ramsay’s Vindication of Astro¬ 
logy. This profound author, among many mystical 
passages, hag the following one : “ The absence of 
the sun is not the cause of night, forasmuch as his 
light is so great that it may llluminat* the earth all 
over at once, as clear as broad day; but there are 
tenebrificous and dark stars, by whose intluence 
night is brought on, and whicn do ray out darkness 
and obscurity upon the earth as the sun does light.” 

I consider writers m the same view this sage as¬ 
trologer does the heavenly bodies. Some of them 
are stars that scatter light as others do darkness. I 
could mention several authors who are tenebrificous 
stars of the first magnitude, and poifft out a knot, of 
gentlemen, who have been dull in concert, and may 
be looked upon as a dark constellation. The nation 
has been » great while benighted with several of 
theso antiiuminaiies. I suffered them to ray out 
their darkness as long as 1 was able to endure it, 
till at length I came to a resolution of rising upon 
them, and hope in a little time to drive them quite 
out of the British hemisphere. 

• Put in the pillory. 
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J|>r.e Uiymum pinusque forms dc montibiu altii, 

Teita strut late circuni, cui tolia I uric; 

Ipse ubore inamiui rluro lerat, ipse foruces 
Figut inline plautus, et amicos imget unUrea. 

Vmo C.eorg Iv. 112. 

With his own hand the guardian of llio bees 
Vur saps of pines may start h Llie mountain trees, 

Ann with mid thyme and sav'ry plant the plaui, 
lill Ins hard horny lingers ache with pain, 

And deck with Iruilful trees the holds around. 

And with refreshing waters drench the ground —Dhydin 

Evkry station of life has duties which are piupei 
to it. Those who arc dctcnnified by choice to any 
particular kind of business, are indeed more happy 
than those who are deteiuiined by necessity ; but 
both are under an equal obligation of fixing on em¬ 
ployments, which may be either useful to themselves, 
or beneficial to others : no one of the sons of Adam 
ought to think himself exempt fiom that Inborn and 
industry which were denounced to our first patent, 
and in him to all his posterity. Those to whom 
buth or fortune may seem to make such an appli¬ 
cation uuiieec'ssdiy, ought to find nut some calling 
or profession lor themselves, that they may not lie 
as a burden on the species, and he the only useless 
parts of the creation. 

Many of oui country gentlemen ill their busy 
houis apply themselves wholly to the chase, or to 
some other diversion which they find in the fields 
and woods. This gave occasion to one of our most 
eminent English wuteis to represent every oue ol 
them as lying under a kind of curse pronounced to 
them in the words of Goliah, “ I will give thee to 
the fowls ot the air and to the beasts of the field.” 

Though exercises of this kind, when indulged 
with moderation, may have a good influence both 
on the mind and body, the country affords mauy 
| other amusements of a inure noble kind. 

I Among these 1 know none more delightful in 
I itsclt, aud beneficial to the public, than that of 
I planting. I could mention a nobleman whose i’or- 
lune has placed bun m several parts of England, 
and who has always loft these visible marks behind 
hnn, which show he has been there ; he never lined 
a house in his life, without leaving all about it the 
seeds of wealth, and bestowing legacies on the pos- 
toiitv of the owner. Ilud all the gentlemen of 
England made the same improvements upon their 
estates, our whole country would have been at this 
time as oue great garden. Nor ought such an em¬ 
ployment to bo looked upon as too inglonous for 
nu u of the highest rank. There have been licioes 
m tins art, as well as in others. We are told m 
particular of^lyrus the Great, that he planted all 
the Lesser Asia. There is indeed something truly 
magnificent in this kind of amusement; it gives a 
nobler air to several parts of uuture ; it fills the 
earth with a variety of beautiful scenes, and has 
something in it like creation. For this reason, the 
pleasuie of one who plants is something like that of 
a poet, who, as Aristotle observes, is more delighted 
with his productions than any other writer or uitist 
whatsoever, * 

Plantations have one advantage in them which is 
not to be found in most oilier works, as they give a 
pleasure of a more lasting date, and (outinuaily im¬ 
prove in the eye of the planter. When you have 
finished a building, or any other undoitaking of the 
like nature, it immediately decays upon your hands; 
you see it brought to its utmost point of perfection, 
and from that time hastening to its rum. On the 
centraly, when you havu finished your plantations, 


they are still arriving at greater degiccs of perfec¬ 
tion as long as you live, and appear more delightful 
in every succeeding year than they did in the fore¬ 
going. 

But I do not only recommend this art to men ol 
estates as a pleasing amusement, but as it is a kind 
of virtuous employment, uud may therefore be in¬ 
culcated by moral motives; pailicularly fiom llie 
love which we ought to have for our countey, and 
the regard which we ought to bear to our postenty. 
As for the fiist, 1 need only mention what is fie- 
quently obseivcd by others, that the incicase of 
loiest trees does by no means bear a pioportion to 
the destruction of them, insomuch that in a lew ages 
the nation may be at a loss to supply itscll with 
timber sufficient for the fleets of England. I know 
when a man talks of posterity in matteis of tins 
nature, lie is looked upon with an ey e of ridicule by 
the cunning aud selfish puit of mankind. Most 
people aie of the humour of an old fellow of a col¬ 
lege, who, when lie was pressed by the society to 
come into something that might lcdound to the good 
of their successors, grew very peevish: “We aie 
always doing,” bays lie, ‘‘something for posterity, 
but I would fain see postenty do something foi us.” 

Rut I think men are inexcusable, who fail in a 
duty of tins nature, since it is so easily dischaigcd. 
When a mail consideis that the putting of a few 
twigs into the ground is doing good to oue who will 
make Ins appearance in the world about fifty yeais 
hence, or that he is perhaps making one of his own 
descendants easy or rich, by so jucoiisideiable an 
expense, if be finds himself averse to it, be must 
conclude that he lias a poor and base heart, vend of 
all gelic-ious piiiiciplcs and love to mankind. 

There is one consideration winch may veiy much 
enforce what I have here said. Many honest minds, 
that arc lialuially disposed to do good m the world, 
and become beiicfnidl to mankind, complain within 
themselves thut they have not talents for it. Tins, 
theieforc, is a good office, which is suited to the 
meanest capacities, aud which may fie pel formed fiy 
multitudes, who have not abilities sufficient to dc- 
scive well ot their country, and to leiommcnd them¬ 
selves to then posterity, by any other method. It 
; is the phrase oi a fuend of none, when any useful 
country neighbour dies, that “ you may trace liiui 
which 1 look upon as a good fuueral oration, at the 
death of an honest husbandman, who hath left the 
impiessions of his industry behind him m the place 
whine he lias lived. 

Upon the foregoing considerations, I can scarcely 
forbear repicseutiug the subject of tins paper us a 
kind of moial virtue; winch, as I have already shown, 
recommends itself likewise by the pleasuie that in¬ 
tends it It must he confessed that this i.> none ot 
Chose turbulent pleasuies which arc apt to giatity u 
man in tire heuts ol yuutli; but, it it be not so 
tumultuous, it is moie lasting. Nothing can he 
mine delightful than to entertain uuiselves with 
prospects of our own making, and to walk under 
those shades which our own imiustiy has raised. 
Amusements of this natuiu compose the nimd, and 
lay at reig nil those passions which aie uneasy to 
the soul of man, besides that they uuturallv en¬ 
gender good thoughts) and dispose us to laudable 
contemplations. Many of the old philosophers 
passed away the greatest paits of their lives among 
their gallons. Epicurus himself Could not think 
sensual pleasure attainable m any other scene. 
Every reader, who is acquainted with Homer, Vir¬ 
gil, and Horace the greatest gcniu.,e» of all anti- 
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quity, knows very well with how much rapture they 
have spoken on this subject; and that Virgil in 
particular has written a whole book on the art of 
planting. 

This art seems to have been more especially 
adapted to the nature of man in his piinneval state, 
when he had life enough to see his productions 
flourish in their utmost beauty, and gradually deray 
with him. One who lived before the flood might 
have seen a wood of the tallest oaks in the acorn. 
But I only mention this particular in order to intro¬ 
duce, in my next paper, a history which I have found 
among the accounts of China, and which may be 
looked upon as an antediluvian novel. 


thought so likely to succeed in her affections as her 
first lover Shalum, who renewed his court to her 
about ten years after the death of Harpath; for it 
was not thought decent iri those days that a widow 
should be seen by a man within ten years after the 
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Itir delnh routes, hie mollia prata, Lycori: 

Hie minus lut toto tecum consunicrer aivo—Vino Kcl x -1';’. 
Conic see what pleasures in our plains abound , 

Thu woods, Use fountains, and the tluw'rs ground • 

Here 1 could live, and lore, and die with only you —Duvokn 

IliLi’A was one of the hundred and fifty daughters 
of Zilpah, of the race of Colin, by whom some of the 
learned think is meant Cam. She was exceedingly 
beautiful, and, when she was but a girl of threescore 
and ten years of age, received the addresses of seve¬ 
ral who nude love to her. Among these were two 
brothers, Harpath and Shalom. Harpath being the 
fust-born, was muster of that ftunfill region which 
lies at the foot of mount Tirzah, in the southern 
parls of China Shalum (which is to say the planter, 
in the Chinese language) possessed all the neigh¬ 
bouring hills, and that gieut range ot mountains 
which goes under the name of Tnzah. Harpath 
was of a haughty contemptuous spmt; Shalum was 
of a gentle disposition, beloved both by God and 
man. 

It is said that among the antediluvian women, 
the daughters of Cohu hud their minds wholly set 
upon ri<hes; forwlmh leason the heantitiil Hilpa 
prelerred Harpath to Shalum, because ot Ins nu¬ 
merous flocks and holds, that revered all the low 
country which runs along the foot of mount Tirzah, 
and is watered by several fountains and Streams 
breaking out of the sides of that mountain. 

Harpath made so quick a dispatib of his court¬ 
ship, that he married Hitpa m the hundiedth year 
of her ago; and, being of an insolent temper, 
laughed to scum lus hi other Shalum for having pie- 
tended to the beautiful lhlpa, when he was master 
of nothing but a long chain of rocks and moun¬ 
tains. This so much provoked Shalum, that he is 
said to have cursed his brother in the bitterness of 
his heart, and to have prayed that one of his moun¬ 
tains might fall upon his head it ever he came 
within the shadow of it. 

From this tune forward Ilarpath would never 
venture out of the valleys, but rame to an untimely 
end in the two hundred and fiftieth year of his age, 
being drowned m a river as he attempted to cross 
it. This river 13 called to this day, free, his name 
who perished in it, the river Harpath; and, what 
is very remarkable, issues oat of one of those moun¬ 
tains which Shalum wished might taf upon his 
brother, when he cursed him in the bitterness of bis 
heait. ’ i 

Hilpa was in the hundred and sixtieth year of her 
age at the death of her husband, having brought him 
but fifty children beloie he was snatched away, as 
has been already related. Many of the antediluvians 
made love to the young widow ; though no one was 


\ decease of her husband. 

; Shaltnu fulling into a deep melancholy, and re¬ 
solving to take away that objection which had been 
raised against him when lie made his first addresses 
to Hilpa, began, immediately alter her marriage 
with Harpath, to plunt all that mountainous region 
which fell to his lot in the division of this country. 
He knew hoiv to adapt every plant to its proper 
soil, and is thought to have inherited many tradi¬ 
tional secrets of that art from the first man. This 
employment turned at length to bis profit as well as 
to his amusement' his mountains were in a few 
| years shaded with young trees, that gradually shot 
up into groves, woods, aud forests, intermixed with 
! walks and lawns, and gardens; insomuch that the 
I whole region, fiom a nuked and desolate piospect, 
began now to look like a second paradise. The 
' pleasantness of the place, and the agreeable dis¬ 
position of Shalum, who was reckoned one of the 
mildest and wisest of all who lived before the flood, 
drew into it multitudes of people, who were per¬ 
petually employed in the sinking of wells, the dig¬ 
ging of trenches, and the hollowing of trees, for 
the better distribution of water through every part 
of this spacious plantation. 

The habitations of Shalum looked every year 
more beautiful in the eyes of Hilpa, who, after the 
space of seventy autumns, was wonderfully pleased 
l with the distant prospeet of Shdlum’s hills, which 
were then covered with innumerable tufts of trees, 
and gloomy scenes, that gave a magnificence to the 
place, and converted it into one of the finest land¬ 
scapes the eye of roan could behold. 

1 he Chinese recoil! a letter w tnch Shalum is said 
to liavcwutten to Hilpa in the eleventh year of her 
widowhood 1 shall here translate it, without de- 
, lulling from that noble simplicity of sentiments 
and plainness of maimers which appear in the 
original. 

Shalum was at this time one hundred and eighty 
years old, and Hilpa one hundred and seventy. 

“Slialum, Master of Mount Tnzah, to Hilpa, 
Million oj the I alloys. 

“ In the 7SSth year of tho creation. 

“What have 1 not suffered, O thou daughter of 
Zilpah, since thou gavest thyself away in marriage 
to my rival ? I grew weaiy of the light of the sun, 
aud have been ever since covering myself with 
woods and forests These threescore anti ten years 
have 1 bewailed the loss of thee on the top of mount 
Tiizah, and soothed my melancholy among a thou¬ 
sand gloomy shades of my own raising. My dwel¬ 
lings are at present as the garden of God: every 
part of them is filled with fruits, and flowers, and 
fountains. The whole mountain is perfumed for 
thy reception. Come up into it, 0 my beloved, and 
let us people this spot of the new wgrid with a beau¬ 
tiful race of mortals ; let, us multiply exceedingly 
among these delightful shades, and till every quarter 
of them with sons and daughters, lteineruber, O 
thou daughter of Zilpah, that the age of man is but 
a thousand years ; that, beauty is the admiration but 
of a few ceuturies. It flourishes as a mountain oak, 
or as a cedar on the top of Tirzah, which in three or 
four hundred years will fade away, and never be 
thought of by posterity, unless a young wood springs 
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I|»i IsitiUa voces ad shlera jactant 
Imonsi monies: ipseo jam carmma rupes, 


from its roofs. Think well ou tins, and remember ! She had not been long among her own people in 
thy neighbour in the mountains.” j the valleys, when she received new overtures, and 

' . . , at the same time a most splendid visit from Mish- 

Having here inserted this letter, which l look h wh( , was a ml „ h ty man of old, and had built 
upon as the only antediluvian billet-doux uow ex- H ’ clly whleh he called alter his own name, 
taut, I shall in my next paper give the auswer to F " ll0U9e was ^ade for at least a thousand years, 
it. and the sequel of this story. , na y there were some that were leased out for three 

_ | lives; so that the quantity of stone and timber con- 

v r K , V oni os .... ! sumed in this building is scarce to be imagined by 

No. o85.] WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 25, 1714. . t(, 0S p w h 0 live iu the present age of the worldf This 

Ipsi IsitiUa voces ad ahlera jactant great man entertained her with the voice of musical 

Imonsi monies: ipsa)jam carmma rupes, instruments which had been lately invented, and 

Ipsa sonant arbuala-—- Visa Eel v 68. (Unced ,, eforc her to the goun( ] 0 f the timbrel. He 

Tho mountain-tops unshornthe rocks rejoice; , presented her with several domestic utensils 

The lowly shrubs partake of human voice.—D rydxn I , . , , , , . , 

wrought in brass and iron, whicti had been newly 

the sequel op the story op sn a l i 'm and iiiLPA. found out for the couveiucncy of life. In the mean 
The letter inserted in mv last had so good an ! t,me Shalum grew very uneasy with himself, and 
effect upon Ililpa, that she answered it in less than was M>rly diseased at Ililpa for the recep -m. 

twelve months iftcr the following manner whlch she had P wn t0 M ; sh P“ cb > “ UL ' h thu , t 

never wrote to her or spoke ot her during a whole 

ft Ililpa, MisCress of the Valleyt, to Shalum , Matter revolution of Saturn ; but finding that this inter- 
of Mount Tirzah. course went no further than a visit, he again rc- 

„ f . _ UA ._ ,.. . newed bis addresses to her; who, during his’long 

*• In the 789th year of the creation. , . , e. * i * - u « . 

* ci orron to on in trorn nlto rl t n lideo fact n WIshtllfT PI I* 


Ipsa sonam arbusta- 


Yiho Eel v 68. 


Tho mountain-tops unshorn, the rocks rejoice; 

The lowly shrubs partake of human voice.—D rydxn 


i-ucii uiiuu iiiiua, umi sue auswcieu it in loss man , , , - * , i .1 , 1 

twelve months ifter the following manner whlch she had S iven 10 Mishpaeh, insomuch that he 

never wrote to her or spoke ot her during a whole 
“ Hitpa, MitCreti of the Valleyi, to Slialum, Matter revolution of Saturn ; but finding that this inter- 
of Mount Tirzah. course went no further than a visit, he again ro- 

, , ... , newed bis addresses to her; who, during his’long 

*’ In the 789th year of the creation. , , r. . 1 , 

.. silence, is said very often to have cast a wishing eve 

“■What have I to do with thee, O bhalum? Thou U p on m0 uut Tirzah. 
praisest Hilpa s beauty, but art thou not secretly Her mind continued wavering about twenty, years 
enamoured with the verdure of her meadows ? Art j r l)etween shalum ami Mishpaeh ; for though 
thou not more affected wah the prospect of her green hpr inclinationg f aV()Ure d the foimer, her interest 
valleys than thou tvnuldest be with the sight of her „ leaded >IM . y powerfully for the other. While her 
person ? The low.ngs of my herds and the bleating hpftrt „. JS ln ((m unsettled condition, the following 
ot my flocks make a pleasaut echom thy mountains, acci^lent happened, whub determined her (hone, 
ami sound sweetly in thy ears. What though I am A hl „ h towcrof w00( | that stood in the city of M.sli- 
delightcd with the waviugs of thy forests, and those h having caught fi re l,v a flash of lightning, in 
breezes of perfumes which flow from the top of Tir- a few days re dueed the whole town to ashes. Mish- 
zah, are these like the riches of the valley ? pach resolved to rebuild the place, whatever it should 

“ 1 know thee, O Shalum; thou art more wise and c08t lum . andf having already destroyed all the 
happy than any of the sons of men. Thy dwellings timber of the countiy, he was forced to hive recoin 
are among the cedars : thou searched out the di- to Sha luu lf whose torests were now two hundred 
versity of soils thou understandest the influences of; vears { ,| ( j 4 He purchased these woods with so many 
the stars, and niarkest the change of seasons. Can j u , r( j s 0 f eat tie and flocks of sheep, and with such a 
a woman appear lovely in the eves of such a one ?, vdst cxtellt 0 f fields and pastures, that Shalum was 
Disquiet me riot, O Shalum ; let me alone, that I now gi uw n moic wealthy than Mishpaeh ; and llieio- 
may enjoy tho.e goodly possessions which are fallen j fore appoared so charming m the of Zilpah’a 
to my lot. Win me not bt thy entiling winds. May ,daughter, that she no longer refusal him 1.1 mar- 
thy trees increase and multiply ; mayest thou add ru 0u the day „ n w h, c h he biought her up into 
wood to wood, and shade to shade ; but tempt not' ( | )e mountains he raised a most prodigious pile ut 
Hilpa to destroy thy solitude, aud make thy retire- Cf «dar, and of every sweet-smelling wood, which 
ment populous. reached about three hundred cubits in height: he 

The Chinese say that a little time aftcrwaid she also cast into the pile bundles of myrih and sheaves 
accepted of a tieat in one of the neighbouring lulls, \ u * spikenard, enriching it with every spicy shrub, 
to which Shalum had invited her. This treat lasted i and making it fat with the gums of his plantation*, 
for two years, and is said to have cost Shalum five I Tins was the burnt-offering winch Shalum offered 111 
hundred antelopes, two thousand ostriches, and a I the day of bis espousals ; the smoke of it ascended 
thousand tuns of milk ; but what most of all reeom-1 U P t° heaven, and filled the whole country with m- 
mended it, was that variety of delicious fruits and j cense and perfume, 
potherbs, in which no person then living could any —— 


tray equal Shalum. * No. 566.] FRIDAY, AUGUST 27, 1714. 

He treated her in the bower which he had planted 

amidst the wood of nightingales. Tile wood was —Que in vita luurpant homines, cogitant, curnnt, videut, quw- 
, e , - ° ™ j 1 _ . quo agunt viuilanles, agitonlque, oa cuique In wmino acci- 

uiade up of such fruit-trees and plants as arc most Junt-Cic de Div. 

agreeable to the several kinds of singing birds; so r he things which employ men’s waking thoughts and actions 


that it had drawn into it all the music of the country, 
and was filled Korn one end of the year to the other 
with the most agreeable concert in season. * 


"uu uic must utfu’cuuie guihich hi bcubuu. - ' » v I .'I. .» L . .1 , w 1 

He showed her every day some beautiful and sur- wh , ch 19 budt U P°.° a l , ho “S ht thnt '? n ™j ttnd v f r / 
prising scene in this new region of woodlands; ^ "i 5 l g ' V ° * l ,° 

and, as by this means he had all the opportunities he altefat.cn, addition, or amend- 

could wish for of opening his mind to her, he suc¬ 
ceeded so well, that upon her departure she made “ ® IR i 

him a kind of a promise, and gave him her word to “ It wa/A good piece of advice which Pythagoras 
return to him a positive answer in less than fifty gave to his si holars—that every uight before they 
V eai s. | slept tpey should examine what they had been doing 


recur to their imaginations in sleep. 

By the last post 1 received the following letter, 
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that day, and so discover what actions were worthy 
of pursuit to-morrow, and what little vices were to 
be prevented from slipping unawares into a habit 
If I might second the philosopher’s advice, it should 
be mine, that in a morning before my scholar rose 
he should consider what he had been about that 
night, and with the same strictness as if the condi¬ 
tion he has believed himself to bo in was real. Such 
a scrutiny into the actions of his fancy must be of 
considerable advantage ; for this reason, because 
the cireuru^uices which a man imagines himself in 
during sleep are generally 6uch as entirely favour 
his inclinations, good or bad, and give him imagi¬ 
nary oppoitumtics of pursuing them to the utmost: 
so that ins temper will lie fairly open to his view, 
while he considers how it is moved when free from 
those constraints which the accidents of real life 
put it under. Dreams are certainly the result of 
our waking thoughts, and our daily hopes and fears 
are what give the mind such nimble relishes of plea¬ 
sure, and such severe touches of pain, m its mid¬ 
night rambles. A man that murdeis his enemy, or 
deserts his friend, in a dream, had need to guard his 
temper against levengc and ingratitude, and take 
heed that he be not tempted to do a vile thing 111 
the pursuit of false, or the neglect of true honour. 
For my part, I seldom receive a benefit, but ill a 
night or two’s time I make most noble returns for 
it; which, though my benefactor is not a whit the 
better for, yet it pleases me to think that it was from 
a principle of giatitude m me that my mind was 
susceptible of such generous tianspoit while I 
thought myself lepaviug the kindness of my friend : 
and I have often been ready to beg pardon, instead 
of returning an injury, after considering that when 
the offender was m my power I had carried my re¬ 
sentments much too far. 

“ I think it has been observed, in the course of 
your papers, how much one’s happiness or misery 
tnav depend upon the imagination: of which truth 
those strange workings of lancv in sleep are no in¬ 
considerable instances; so that not only the advan¬ 
tage a man has of making discoveries of himself, 
but a regard to his own ease or disquiet, may induce 
him to accept ot my advice. Such as aie willing to 
comply with it, 1 shall put into a way of doing it 
with pleasure, by observing only one maxim which 
I shall give them, viz. ‘ To go to bed with a mind 
entirely free from passion, and a body clear of the 
least intemperance.’ 

“ They, indeed, who can sink into sleep with their 
thoughts less calm or innocent than they should be, 
do but plunge themselvefl iuto scenes of guilt and 
misery; or they who are willing to purchase any 
midnight disquietudes for the satisfaction of a full 
meal, or a skin full of wine ; these I have nothing 
to say to, as not knowing how to invite them to re¬ 
flections full of shame and horror : but those that 
will observe this rule, I promise them they shall 
awake into health and cheerfulness, and be capable 
of recounting with delight those glorious moments, 
wherein the mind has been indulging itself in such 
luxury of thought, such noble hurry of imagination. 
Suppose a mail’s going supperless to bci^ should in¬ 
troduce him to the table of some great prince or 
other, where he shall he entertained with the noblest 
marks of honour and plenty, and do so much busi¬ 
ness after, that ho shall rise with as good a stomach 
to his breakfast as if he hud fasted all night long : 
or suppose he should see his dearest friellds remain 
ail night in great distresses, which he should in¬ 
stantly have disengaged them from, could bp have 


been content to have gone to bed without the other 
bottle ; believe me these effects of fancy are no con- | 
tcmptible consequences of commanding or indulging ! 
one’s appetite. i 

” I forbear recommending my advice upon many j 
other accounts, until I hear how you and your read- j 
ers relish what I have already said; among whom, if 
there be any that may pretend it is useless to them, 
because they never dream at all, there may be others 
perhaps who do little else all day long. Were every 
one as sensible as I am what happens to him in his 
sleep, it would he no dispute whether we pass so con¬ 
siderable a portion of our time iu the condition of 
stocks and stones, or whether the soul were not per¬ 
petually at work upon the principle of thought. 
However, it is an honest endeavour of mine to per. 
suade my countrymen to reap some advantage from 
so many unregarded hours, and as such you will 
encourage it. 

“ I shall conclude with giving you a sketch ot 
two of my way of proceeding. 

“ If I have any business ol consequence to do to¬ 
morrow, I am scarce dropt asleep to-night but I am 
in the midst of it; and when awake, I consider the 
whole procession of the affair, and get the advan¬ 
tage of the next day’s experience before the sun has 
risen upon it. 

“ There is scarcely a great post but wbat I have 
some time or other been in ; but my behaviour while 
I was master of a college pleases me so well, that 
whenever there is a province of that nature vacant, 

I intend to step in as soon as I can. 

“ l have done mauv things that would not pass 
examination, when I have had the art of flying or 
being invisible ; for which reason I am glad I am 
not possessed of those extraordinary qualities. 

“ Lastly, Mr. Spectator, I have been a great cor¬ 
respondent of yours, and have read many of my let¬ 
ters in your paper which I never wrote to you. If 
you have a mind I should really he so, I have got a 
parcel of visions and other miscellanies in my noe- 
tuary, which I shall scad you to enrich your paper 1 
with on proper occasions. 

“ I am, &c. I 

" Oxford, Aug. 20. “ John Shadow.” j 
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Iritiu et in cute nov i—P*s« Sat, in. 30 j 

1 know I her to thy bottom, from within 
Thy shallow centre to Iho utmost skin—I )m den. 

Though the nuthor of the following vision is un- ! 
known to me, I am apt to think it may be the work I 
of that ingenious gentleman, who promised me, in 
the last paper, some extracts out of his uoctuary. I 

“ Siu, 

“ I was the other day reading lhe life of Ma¬ 
homet. Among many other extravagances, I find it 
recorded of that impostor, that in the touith year of 
his age, the angel Gabriel caught him up while he 
was among his playfellows; and, carrying him aside, 
cut open bis breast, plucked out his heart, and wrung 
eiut of it that black drop of blood, in which, say the 
Turkish divines, is contained the fome> peveati, so 
that he was free from sin ever after. I immediately 
said to myself, Though this story be a fiction, a 
very good moral maybe drawn from it, would every 
man but apply it to himself, and endeavour to 
squeeze out of his heart whatever sins or ill quali 
ties he find in it. 

“ While my mind was wholly taken up with this 
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contemplation, 1 insensibly fell into a most pleasing 

I slumber, when methought uvo poitein entered my 
chamber, carrying a large chest between them. 
After having set it down m the middle of the room 
they departed. I immediately endeavoured to open 
what was sent me, when a shape, like that in which 
we paint our. angels, appeared before me, and for¬ 
bade me. * Enclosed,’ said he, ‘ are the hearts of 
soveial of your friends and acquaintance ; but, be¬ 
fore you can be qualified to see and animadvert on 
the failings of others, you must be pure yourself.’ 
whereupon he drew out his incision knife, cut me 
open, took out my heart, and began to squeeze it. 1 
was hi a g’eat confusion to see how many tilings, 
which I hul always cherished as virtues, issued out 
of my heart on this occasion. In short, alter it 
had been thoroughly squeezed, it looked like an 
empty bladder; when the phantom, breathing a 
fresh particle of divine air into it, restored it safe' to 
its former repository ; and, having bowed me up, we 
began to examine the chest. 

“ The hearts were all enclosed in tiansparent 
phials, and preserved in a liquoi whn.h looked like 
spirits of wine. The first which I cast my eye upon 
I was afraid would have bloke the glass which con¬ 
tained it. It shot up and down, with incredible 
swiftness, through the liquor in which it swam, and 
very fiequently bounced against the side of the 
phial, ’t he fumes, or spot in the middle ol it, was 
not huge, but of a red fiery colour, and seemed to 
be the cause of these violent agitations. ‘ That,’ 
says my instructor, ‘is the heart of Tom Dread¬ 
nought, who behaved hnnselt well m the late wars, 
but has for these ten years last past been aiming at 
some post ot honour to no purpose. He is lately 
retired into the countiy, where, quite choked up with 
spleen and choler, he tails at beLter men than him¬ 
self, aud will he for ever uneasy, because it is im¬ 
possible he should think his merits sufficiently re¬ 
warded.’ The next heart that 1 examined was 
remarkable toi its smallness; it lay still at the bot¬ 
tom ot the phial, and I could hantly perceive that 
it beat at all 'I he James was quite black, and had 
almost diffused itselt over the whole heart. 1 Tins,’ 
says my intcipicter, 1 is the lioait of Dick Gloomy, 
who never tlmsted ai'tei any tiling but money. Not¬ 
withstanding ail Ins endiavnui-, he is still poor. 
This has flung him into a must deplorable state of 
uitlaucholy and despair. lie is a composition of 
envy and idleness: hates mankind, but gives them 
their revenge by being uiuie uneasy to himself than 
to any one else. 1 

“ The phial I looked upon next contained a large 
fair heart which beat very stiongly. The James or 
spot in it was exceedingly smell; but I could not 
help observing, that which way soever I turned the 
phial, it always appeared uppermost, aud in the 
strongest point of light. ‘ The heart you me exa¬ 
mining,’ gays my companion, ‘ belongs to Will 
Worthy. He ha-, indeed, a most noble soul, aud 
is possessed of a thousand good qualities. The speck 
which you discover is vanity.’ 

“ * Here,’ s,^vs the angel, ‘ is the heart of Free- 
love, your intimate friend.’—‘ Freelovo and I,’ said 
I, ‘ are at present very cold to one another, and I do 
not care tor looking on the bcait of a man winch I 
tear is oveicast with rancour.’ My teacher com¬ 
manded me to look upon it- I did so, and to my un- 
•peukable surprise, found that a small swelling spot, 
which I at first took to be ill-will towards me, was 
only passion ; and that upon my nrarci inspection 
it wholly ditappeaied; upon which the phantom 

i 


fold me Frceluve was one of the best natured men 
alive. 

“ ‘ This,’ say 8 my teacher, ‘ is a fcmulc heart ol 
voui acquaintance.’ I found the J'omes in it of the 
largest size, and of a hundred diffident tolouis, 
which were still varying evety moment. Upon my 
asking to whom it belonged, l was informed that it 
was tiie heart of Coquetllla. 

“ I set it down, and drew out another, in which I 
took the j'omes at first sight to be very smaW, but 
was amazed to find that, us I looked steadfastly upon 
it, it grew still larger. It was the hoaiHtf Melissa, 
a noted prude, who lives the next door to me. 

“ ‘ I show you this,’ says the phantom, ‘ because 
it is indeed a rarity, and you have (he happiness to 
know the person to whom it belongs.’ lie then put 
into my hands a large crystal glass, that enclosed a 
heart, in which, though I examined it with the ut¬ 
most nicety, I could not perceive any blemish. I 
made no scruple lo affine that it must be the heait 
of Serapluua; and was glad, but not suiprised, to 
find that it was so. ‘ She is indeed,’ continued my 
guide, 1 the ornament as well us the envy of her 
sex.’ At these last wolds he pointed to the hearts 
of soveial of her tcinalc acquaintance which lay in 
cliffcieut phials, and had veiy laige spots in them,' 
all of a deep blue. ‘ You alo not to wonder,’ says 
he, ‘ that you see no spot hi u heart, whose inno¬ 
cence has been prool against all the corruptions of a 
depraved age. It it has any blemish, it is too small 
to be discovered by human eyes.’ 

“ I laid it down, and took up the hearts of other 
females, in all of which the fumes ran in seveial 
veins, which were twisted together, and made a veiv 
perplexed figure. 1 asked the meaning of it, and 
w‘as told it repieseuted deceit. 

“ I should have been glad to have examined the 
hearts of several of my acquaintance, whom I knew 
to he paiticularly addicted to drinking, gaming, in¬ 
ti iguing, &c., but my nitciprcter told me I must let 
that alone until another opportunity, and thing down 
the cover of ihe chest with so much violence us im¬ 
mediately awoke me,” 
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fhcitis. ciinms ill nnbceillitate est et gratia, et caritus 

Cicc.ru. 

You pretend that nil kindness nurt benevolence is 
founded m weakness 

Man may be considered in two views, as a rea 
sonabie and as il sociable being; capable ol be¬ 
coming himself either happy or miserable, and ol 
contributing to the happiness or misery of his lel- 
low-cieutuics. Suitably to this double capacity, the 
Contriver ol human nature hath wisely furnished it 
with two pnnuples of action, self-love and benevo¬ 
lent e ; designed one of them to rendei man wakeful 
to bis own personal interest, the other to dispose 
him for giving Ins utmost assistance to all engaged 
in the same puisuit. This is such an account of 
our irame, so agreeable to leasou, so much I’m the 
honour of our Maker, and the credit of our species, 
that it may appear somewhat unaccountable what 
should inu'ace uien to represent human nature as 
they do under characters ot disadvantage ; or having 
drawn it with a little anti 6ordid aspect, what plea¬ 
sure they can possibly take in such a pictuie. Do 
they reflect that it is their own, and, if we will be¬ 
lieve them.elves, is not more odmils than the origi¬ 
nal ? One of the first that talked in this lofty strain 
ot mu naiuie was Epieuius. Beneficence would 
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hn> follow (‘is say, is aK founded in weakness; and, slinet. piompting men to desire the welfare and ra- 
whatever he pietended, the kindness that pasaeth lie- tisfaction ol others, self-love, in defiance of the 
tween men and men is by every man directed to admonitions ol reason, would quickly run all tiling* 
himself. This, it must lie confessed, is of apiece into a state of war and confusion. As nearly inte- 
with the ro-t of that hopeful philosophy, which, huv- rested as the soul is in the late of the body, our pro* 
mg patched man up out of the four elements, at- vident Creator suw it necessary, by the constant 
tributes his being to chance, and denves all his returns ol hunger and thirst, those nupprtuuate up- 
ai turns fi um un unintelligible declination of atoms, pvtites, to put it in mind of its charge: knowing that 
And for these glorious discoveries the poet is beyond if we should eat and drink rio ofteuer than cold ab- 
mcasure transported in the praises of his hero, as if stiacted speculation should put us upon these exer- 
lie must needs be something moro than man, only cues, and then leave it to reason to prescribe the 
for an endeavour to prove that man is in nothing quantity, we should soon refine ourselves out of this 
superior tg beasts. In this school was Mr. Hobbes bodily lite. And, indeed, it is obvious to remark, 
instiucted to speak after the same manner, if bo did that we follow nothing heartily, unless earned to it 
not rather draw Ins know ledge from an observation by inclinations which anticipate oui reason, and, 
of lus own temper; for he somcwhcie. unluckily lays like a bias, draw the mind strougly towards it. In 
down this as a mle, that flora the similitudes of i order, therelYno, to establish a pcrpetiml intercourse 
thoughts and passions of one man to the thoughts I of benefits among mankind, their MaBer would not 
aud passions of another, whosocvei looks into him- 1 fail to give them this generous prepossession of be- 
seli and considers what he dolh when he thinks, , nevolelire, if, as 1 have said, it were possible. And 
hopes, ferns, &c., and upon what grounds, he shall j I'oni whence tan we go about to argue its impossi- 
hereby read and know what are the thoughts and bility ? Is it ini (insistent with self-love ? Are thejr 
passions of all other men upon the like occasion, motions contiai) ? No more than the diurnal rota- 
Now we will allow Mr Hobbes to know best how lion of the earth is opposed to its annual; or its 
he was inclined ; but in earnest, 1 should be hc.ntilv 1 motion round its own centie, which might be -Kn¬ 


out of ( oiiceit with myself if 1 thought myself of this 
unumuilde tempo! as he attains, and should have as 
little kindness 'or myself as for any body in the 
win Id. Hitherto I always imagined that kind and 
benevolent propensities were the oiigmal giowth of 
the heat t (if man; and, howevei (becked and ovei- 
topped by couiitei-in,dilutions that have since sprung 


proved as an illustration of sell-love, to that which 
whnls it about the common iciitie ot the world, an¬ 
swering to universal benevolence. Is the force of 
ceil'-love abated, ol its interest prejudiced, by bene¬ 
volence? Solar fiom it, that benevolence, though 
a distinct in nicijile, is extremely serviceable to self- 
love, and then doth most service wlieu it is least 


op within m, have still some tone in the woistof designed. 

teuipen, and a considerable influence on the best. But to descend from reason to matter of fact; the 
And metlnuks it is a fair step tow.ucU the proof of pity which anses ou sight of persons in (listless, and 
tins, thul the most beneficent of all beings is he who ! the satislaction of mind which is the consequence of 
hath an absolute fulness of pelfectum in himself, 1 having lemoved them into a happier state, are m- 
who gave existence to the univeise. and so eanuot stead of a thousand arguments to prove such a thing 


! be supposed to want that which he communicated, 
\ without diminishing from the plenitude ol his own 
j power and happiness. The philosophers before men- 
j turned have indeed done all that in them lay to in¬ 
validate this ai gurnont; for, placing the gods m a 
state of the most elevated blessedness, they describe 
them us selfish as we poor miserable mortals can be, 
and shut them out from all concern for mankind, 
upon the store of their having no need of us. But 
it He that sitteth in the heavens wants not us, we 
slund in eon I in mil need of him; and, suicly, next 
•o the survey of the immense treasures ol his own 
mind, the most exalted pleasure he icceives is from 
beholding millions of creatures, lately drawn out of 
the gulf of non-existence, rejoicing iu the various 
degrees of being and happiness imparted to them. 
Ami as this is the true, the glorious character ol the 
Deity, so iu terming a reasonable creature he would 
not, if possible, suffer his image to pass out of his 
hands unadorned with a resemblance of himself in 
rliis most lovely part of his uatine. For what com¬ 
placency could a mind, whose love is as unbounded 
as his knowledge, have in a work so unlike himself; 
a creature that should be capable of knowing and 
conversing with a vast circle of objects, and love 
none but himself? What prhportion would there 
be between the head aud the heart of sftch a crea¬ 
ture, its affections, and its understanding ? Or could 
a society of such creatures, With no other bottom but 
self-love on which to maintain a commerce, ever 
flourish ? Reason, it is certain, would oblige every 
man to pursue the general happiness as4he means 
to procure and establish his own; and yet, if be¬ 
sides this consideration, there weie nola natural in- 


as a disinterested benevolence. Did pity proceed 
from a reflection we make upon our liableuess to 
the same ill accidents we see beful others, it were 
nothing to the present purpose; but tins is assign¬ 
ing an artificial cause ot a natural passion, and tail 
by no means be admitted as a toloiabte account of 
it, because children and pci sons most thoughtless 
about their own condition, aud incapable of entering 
into the piospects of iuturity, feel the most violent 
touches ot compassion. And then, as to that charm¬ 
ing delight w hich immediately follows the giving joy 
to another, or lelieving his soirow, and is, when the 
objects are numcious, and the kiriduess of import¬ 
ance, really inexpressible, what can this be owing to 
but a consciousness of a man’s having done some¬ 
thing praiseworthy, and expressive of agieat soul? 
Whereas, if in all this he only sacrificed to vanity 
and self-love, as there would he nothing brave in ac¬ 
tions that make the roost shining appearance, so na¬ 
ture would not have rewarded them with this divine 
pleasure; nor could the commendations, which a 
person receives for benefits done upon selfish views, 
be at all more satisfactory than when he is applauded 
for what he doth without design ; because in buth 
eases the ends of self-love are equally answered. 
The conscience of appioving one’s belt' a benefactor 
fo mankind is the noblest recompense for being so; 
doubtless it is, and the most interested cannot pro¬ 
pose any thing so much to their own advantage; 
notwithstanding which, the inclination is neverthe¬ 
less unselfish. The pleasure which attends the gra¬ 
tification of our hunger and thirst is not the cause 
of these appetites; they aie previous to a-y such 
piospect; and so likewise is the desire of doiug good ; 
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with this difference, that, being ".fated in the intel¬ 
lectual part, this last, though antecedent to reason, 
may yet be improved and regulated by it; and, 1 
will udd, is no otherwise a virtue than as it is so. 
Thus have I contended tor the dignity of that nature 
l have the honour to partake of: and, alter all the 
evidence produced, think I have aright to conclude, 
against the motto of this paper, that there is such a 
thing as generosity in the world. Though, if I were 
uuder a mistake in this, 1 should say as Cicero in 
relation to the immortality ot the soul, I willingly 
err, and should believe it very much for the interest 
of mankind to lie under the "-ame delusion. For the 
century notion naturally tends to dispmt the mind, 
and sinks it into a meanness fatal to the godlike 
zeal ot doing good : as, on the othei hand, it teaches 
people to bo ^Jigrnteful. by possessing them with a 
persuasion concerning their benefactors, that they 
nave no regard to them m the benehts they bestow. 
Now he that banishes giatitude from among men, 
by so doing, stops up thestreum of beneficence • lor 
though in eonfernng kindnesses a truly generous 
man doth not aim at a return, yet he looks to the 
qualities of the person obliged; and as nothing 
lenders a person more unworthy of a benefit than 
his being without all resentment ot it, he will not be 
extremely forward to oblige such a man. 


No. 589.] FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 3, 1714. 

Perscquitur scc'lus ille suum lain fat taquv tandem 
lctilmx mailmens, .uliluclaqUc Imnlnw arbor 

Corruil- Uun, Met vm 7T I 

The impious axe he plies, loud strokes resound 

i'll! ilragg d with rope>. and toll'd with many a wound. 

The loosen d tree cornea rushing to Hie giouud, 

“ Sill, 

“ I am so gieat an admirer of tiecs, that the spot 
of ground I have chosen to build a small seat upon 
in the country is almost in the midst of a laige 
wood. I was obliged, much against my will, to cut 
down several trees, that I might have any such 
thing as a walk in inv gardens; but then t have 
taken care to leave the space between every walk as 
much a wood as I found it. The moment you turn 
either to the right or left you are in a forest, where 
nature presents you with a much more beautiful 
scene than could have been raised by art. 

“ Instead of tulips or carnations I can show you 
oaks in my gardens of four hundred years’ standing, 
and a knot of elms that might shelter a troop of 
horse from the rain. 

“ It is not without the utmost indignation, that I 
observe several prodigal young heirs in the neigh¬ 
bourhood felling down the most glorious monuments 
of their ancestor’s industry, and ruiumg, in a day, 
tbe product of ages. 

“I am mightily pleased with your discourse upon 
planting, which put me upon looking into my books, 
to give you some account of the veneration the 
ancients had for trees. There is an old tradition 
that Abraham planted a cypress, a pine, and a cedar; j 
and that these* three incorporated into one tree, 
which was cut down for the building of the temple 
of Solomon. 

“ Jsidorus, who lived in the reign of Constantius, 
assures us, that he saw, even in his tunc, that fa¬ 
mous oak in tbe plains of Mamre, under which 
Abraham is reported to have dwelt; and adds, that 
the people looked upon it with a great veneration, 
and preserved it as a sacred tree. 



it as the highest piece of sacrilege to injure certain 
trees winch they took to be protected by some deity. 
The story of Ensicthon, the grove of Dmlona, and 
that at Delphi, arc all instances of this kind. 

“ If we consider the machine in Virgil, so much 
blamed by several critics, m this light, we shall 
hardly think it too violent. 

“ JEimms, when he built Ins fleet in order to sail 
for Italy, was obliged to cut down the grove on 
mount Ida, which however he durst not do until he 
had obtained leave from Cybcic, to whom it was de¬ 
dicated. The goddess could not but think herself 
obliged to protect the ships, which were* made of 
conseciated timber, after a very extiaordinaiy man¬ 
ner, and therefore desired Jupiter, that they might 
not be obnoxious to the power of waves or winds. 
Jupiter would not grant this, but promised her that 
as many as idlin' safe to Italy should be tiansfornud 
j into goddesses ot the sea; which the poet tells us 
was jccoidnigly executed. 

Ami now nt length the number'll hours were conic, 
l*n fix tl 0} Kale's n rec in nlilc iloom. 

\\ lien llie gieat mother of the gods was free 
'to s.tie her ship-, ami finish Jure - tire ree 
First, from Ihe quarter of the mom there rung 
A light that sing il Ihe heavens, inH shut along . j 

'1 hen from a i louil. fring d room! with uolileu lues, i 

Were timbrels helm!, ai.it Beieeyiilhi.ui quires. I 

Anil last a voice, mill more tlmu mortal sounds, j 

llulh hosts in arms opposed with equal horror wounds. | 
'd Tropm race, your nieille-s aid ferljeat - 1 

Ami know my -lup- are my pet ul.ar i.ire 
H uh greater ease ihe hold Kutuliau may I 

V\ ilh hissing brands ultempl to hum the sea, I 

T him singe my sacred pme- lfut you. my charge, 

Loos'd fiom your crooked auchois, launitied al iurge. 
Kxalted eat h a nymph , hnsake the sand, [ 

And swim the seas, at Cyhcde s eonuuitnil 
• No sooner had Ihe goddess ceased lo speak. 

When lo. th obedient ships their hawsers lunik ' 

And strange to lell, like dolphins in Ihe mam, 

1 hey plunge their prows, ami dive anil spnug again 
As many beauteous maids the billows sweep, 

As rode before tall essels on tbe deep ; 

Drvukn's Vino. 

“ The common opinion concerning the nymphs, ■ 
whom the ancients called Hamadryads, is Dime to 
the honour of tiees than any thing yet mentioned. 

It was thought the fate of those nymphs had so near 
a dependance mi some trees, more especially oaks, 
that they lived and died together. For this reason 
they were extremely gratelul to such persons who 
preserved those trees with winch tlici" being sub¬ 
sisted. Apollonius tells us a very remarkable story 
to this purpose, with which I shall conclude my 
letter. 

“ A certain man, called Rhaecus, observing an old 
oak ready to fall, and being moved with a suit of 
compassion towards the tree, urdered his servants to 
pour in fresh earth at the roots of it, and bet it up¬ 
right. The Hamadryad, or nymph, who must ne- 
| citssarily have perished with the tree, appeared to 
him the next day, aud, after having returned him 
her thanks, told him she was ready to grant what¬ 
ever be should ask. As she was extremely beautilul, 
Hhsccus desired he might be entertained as her 
lover. The Hamadryad, not much displeased with 
the request, promised to give him a meeting, but 
commanded him for some days to abstain from the 
embraces of all other women, adding, that she 
would send a bee to him, to let him know when he 
was to be happy. Rhoecus was, it seems, too much 
addicted to gaming, and happened to be in a run of 
ill-luck when the faithful bee caqie buzzing about 
lurn; so that, instead of mindiug his kind invita¬ 
tion, he had like to have killed him for Ins pains. 
The kliinadryad was so provoked at her own dis- 
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appointment, and the ill usage of her messenger, 
that she deprived Uhatcus of the use of his limbs. 
However, says the story, he was not so much a 
cripple, but he made a shift to cut down the tree, 
and consequently to fell his mistress.” 


No. 500.] MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 6, 1714. 

-Assidun labuntur tempura niotu, 

Non situs uc Itumcn. Nt'que enini conststere Rumen, 

Nec levis bora potest - sed ut unda impolhtur Linda, 
Unjeturque prior veuienU, urgetque prrorem , 

Tempoia sic lugiunt pariter. panterque sequuutur: 

Et noun sunt semper. Num quod fuit ante, relietum est. 
Fitque, quod haud fuerut. momentaque cuncla novantur 

Ovil), Met. xv ITS#. 

F. cn times are in peipctual flux, and run, 
take users from their fount.uns, rolling on. 

For lime, no more lli.in streams, is at a slay . 

The flying hour is ever on her way: 

And as the fountains suit supply their store, 

’1 ho wnvo hehttid impels the wave before, 

1 bus in sut i ess ice ionise the minutes run, 

And urge their piedeccssor miiiiites on 
Mill moving, ever new; for former tilings 
Are laid aside, like abdicated kings, 
j And every moment alters what is dune, 

| And innovates some act, till theu unknown—D rydfn 

| The Jiiltowini/ thscourw comes /torn the some hand 
| w ilk the Ettayt on Infinitude. 

“ Wk consider infinite space as an expansion 
without a circumference - we emisidei eternity, or 
! infinite (filiation, u.\ a fine that has lieitbei a be¬ 
ginning nor an end. In our speculations of infinite 
space, we consider that particular place in which we 
exist as a kind of centie to the whole expansion. In 
our speculations of eternity, we consider the tirue 
which is present to us as the middle, which divides 
the whole line into two equal parts. For this reason 
many witty authors compare the present time loan 
isthmus, or narrow neck of land, that rises in the 
, midst of an oceau, immeasurably diffused on cither 
side of it. 

“ Philosophy, and indeed common sense, naturally 
' tlnows eternity under two divisions, which we may 
: call in English that eternity which is past, and that 
I eternity which is to come. The learned teims of 
Aitemitar a parte ante, and After tulas a parte pint, 
may be moie amusing to the leader, but can have 
no other idea affixed to them than what is conveyed 
to us by those words, an eternity that is past, ami 
an eternity that is to come. Each of these eternities 
is bounded at the one extreme; or, in other words, 
the former has an end, and the lutter a beginning, 
i “ Let us first of all consider that eternity which 
is past, reserving that which is to come for the sub¬ 
ject of another paper. The nature of this eternity 
i is utterly inconceivable by the muid of man ; our 
' leason demonstrates to ns that .t lias been, but at 
the same time can frame no idea ol it, hut what if 
j tog with absurdity amt contradiction. We can have 
j no other conception of any duration which is past, 

! than that all of it was once present; and whatever 
! was once present is at some certain distance from 
us, and whatever is at any certain distance from us, 
no the distance never so remote, cannot be eternity. 
The very notion of any duration being past, implies 
that it was once present, for the idea of leing once 
present is actually lududed m the idea of its being 
past. This, therefore, is a 3cpth not to be sounded 
by human understanding. We are sure that theVe 
has been an eternity, and yet contradict ourselves 
when wo measuie this eternity by any ndtiou which 
we can frame of it. * 

'• If we go to the botto-n of tnis matter, we shall 


find that the difficulties we meet with in our con¬ 
ceptions of eternity proceed from this single reason, 
that we can have no other idea of any kind of dura¬ 
tion than that by which we ourselves, and all other 
created beings, do exist; which is, a successive du¬ 
ration made up of past, preseut, and to come. There 
is nothing winch exists alter this manner^ all the 
parts of whose existence were not once actually 
present, and consequently may bo reached by a 
certain number of years applied to it. We may 
uscend as high as we please, and employ our being 
to that eternity which is to come, in adding millions 
of years to millions of years, and we can never come 
up to any fountain-head of duration, to any begin¬ 
ning m eternity : but at the same time we are sure 
that whatever was once preseut docs lie within the 
reach of numbers, though peihaps we tan never be 
able to put enough* of them together fur that pur¬ 
pose. We may as well say, that any thing may he 
actually present m any part of infinite space, which 
does not lie at a certain distance itom us, as that 
any part of infinite duration was ouce actually pre¬ 
sent, and docs not also fie at some determined dis¬ 
tance from us. The distance in both cases may bo 
immeasurable and indefinite as to our faculties, "but 
our reason tells us that it Lanuot be so m itself. 
Here, therefore, is that difficulty whu h human un¬ 
derstanding is not. capable of surmounting. We are 
sure that something must have existed from eternity, 
and are at the same time uuable to conceive, that 
any tiling which exists, according to our uotiiin of 
existence, can have existed fiom eternity. 

“ It is hard for a reader, who has not rolled this 
thought m his own mind, to follow in such an ab¬ 
stracted speculation ; but 1 have been the longer on 
it, because I think it is a demonstiative argument 
of the being and eternity of God. and, though theie 
are many other demonstrations which lead us to this 
great truth, I do not think we ougnt to lay aside 
any proofs in this matter, which the light of reason 
has suggested to us, especially when it is such a one 
as has been urged by men famous for their pene¬ 
tration and force of undeistandmg, and which ap¬ 
pears altogether conclusive to those who will be at 
the pains to examine it. 

“ Having thus considered that eternity which is 
past, according to the best idea wc can Irame of it, 
I shall now draw up those sevcial articles on this 
subject, which are dictated to us by the light of rea¬ 
son, and which may be looked upon as the creed of 
a philosopher in this great point. 

“ First, It is certain, that no being could hove 
made itself; for if so, it must have acted before it 
was, which is a contradiction. 

“Secondly, That therefoiesome being must have 
existed from all eternity. 

“Thirdly, That whatever exists after the manner 
of created beings, or according to any notions which 
we have of existence, could not have existed from 
eternity. 

“Fourthly, That this eternal Being must there¬ 
fore be the great Author of nature, ‘ the Ancient of 
Days,’ who, being at infinite distance m bis perfee- 
tjuus from all finite and created beings, exist# in a 
quite different manner from them, and in a manner 
of which they can lmve no idea. 

“ 1 know that several of the schoolmen, who would 
not be thought ignorant of any thing, have pre¬ 
tended to explain the manner of God’s existence, by 
telling us that he comprehends infinite duration in 


* Eiiuw 1 h# sinuilui number is neie used for the plural 
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j every moment: that eternity is with him a punctum 
| itans, a fixed point; or, which is as good sense, on 
iufimte instant ; that nothing with reference to his 
existence is either past or to come . to which the 
ingenious Mr. Cowley alludes in his description of 
heaven 

Nothing is there to come, and nothing past, 

'But tin eternal now docs always lust. 

“ For my own part, I look upon these proposi¬ 
tions as words that have no ideas annexed to them . 
and think men had better own their ignorance than 
advance doctrines by which they mean nothing, and 
which, indeed, are sell-contradictory. We cannot 
be too modest in our disquisitions when we meditate 
on Him, who is environed with so much glurv and 
perfection, who is the tonne of being, the fountain 
of all that existent e winch we and his whole crea¬ 
tion derive trom him. Let us, theielore, with the 
utmost humility at knowledge, that assume being 
must necessarily have existed tiom eternity, so tins 
being does exist alter an incomprehensible manner, 
since it is impossible for a being to have existed 
from ctei inty after our manner or notions of e\-j 
istuuce. Revelation confirms these natural dictates ' 
of reason in the accounts which it gives us of the 1 
divine existence, whole it tells us, that he is the 
same yesterday, to-day, and tor ever; that he is the 
Alpha and Omega, the beg nning and the ending ; 
that a thotisaud years are with him as one day, and 
one day as a thousand years : by which, and the 
like expressions, we are taught that his existence , 
with relation to time or duration is infinitely dillei- 
ent from the existent e of any of his creatures, and 
consequently that it is impossible for us to flame any 
adequate conceptions of it. 

“ In the first revelation which he makes of his own 
being, lie entitles himself, ‘ I Am that I Am ;’ and 
when Moses desires to know,what name lie shall 
give Imn in Ills embassy to I’haiaoh, he bid” him 
say, that ‘ I Am hath sent you.' Out great Creator, 
by this revelation of himself, does m a manner ex¬ 
clude every thing else tiuin a real existence, and 
distinguishes himself liom Ins creatures as the only 
being winch truly and ically exists. The ancient 
Platonic notion, which was drawn from speculations 
of eternity, wonderfully agrees with this revelation 
which God lias made of himself. There is nothing, 
say they, which in reality exists, whose existence, as 
we call it, is pieced up of past, present, and to 
come. Such a Hitting and successiveexistence, i« 
rJther a shadow of existence, and something whnh 
is like it, than existence itself. He only properly 
exists whose existence is entirely present; that is, 
in other words, who exists in the most perfect, man- 
net, and in such a manner as wc have no idea of. 

“ I shall conclude this speculation with one use¬ 
ful inference. How can we sufficiently prostrate 
ourselves and fall down before our Maker, when we 
consider that ineffable goodness and wisdom which 
contrived this existence lor Unite natures ? Whot 
must be the overflowings of that good-will, which 
prompted our Jrcutor to adapt existence to beings 
in whqjp it is not necessary ; especially when wc 
consider that he himself was before in the complete 
possession <d existence and of happiness, and m the 
full enjoyment of eternity. What map can think of 
himself as called out and separated from nothing, of 
bis being made a conscious, a reasonable, and a 
happy creature ; in short, of being taken in as a 
sharer of existence, and a kind of partner in eter- 
a :y, without be lug swallowed ap in wonder, in 


praise, in adoration! It is indeed a thought too big 
for the in;ml of man, and rather to be entertained 
in tho secrecy of devotion, and in the silence of the 
I soul, than to be expressed by words. The supreme 
Being has not given us powers or faculties sufficient 
to extol and magnify such unutterable goodness. 

“ It is howevei some comfort to us," that we shall 
he always doing what wc shall never be able to do; 
and that a work which cannot he (hushed, will how- 
1 ever he the work of eternity." 


| No.591.] WEDNESDAY,SEPTEMBERS, 1714, 

-Tcnerofum laser armmim 

I Ovid, l int 3 EL ll 73. 

i Love the soft subject of hn sportive Muse 

! 

I have just received a letter fimn a gentleman, 
who tells me he lias obseived, with no small eon 
cel n, that mv papers have of late been very ha iron 
' iu relation to love, a subject whuh, when agiee- 
ably handled, can scarcely fail of being well re¬ 
ceived by both sexes. 

If my invention, therefore, should be almost ex¬ 
hausted on this head, lie offeis to seive undei me ill 
the quality of a love-casuist; for which place he 
conceives himself to he thoroughly qualified, having 
made this passion his principal study, and observed 
it in all its different shapes and appearances from 
the fifteenth to the forty-filth year of Ins age. 

He assures me with an air id confident it, which I 
hope proceeds tioni his real abilities, that he does 
not doubt of giving judgment to the satisfaction of 
the patties concerned on the most nice and intrn ate 
cases winch can happen in an amoui . as, 

, flow great the contraction of the lingeis must he 
before it amounts to a squeeze by the hand. 

What can be propel ly termed an absolute denial 
from a maid, and what fiom a widow. 

What advances a lover mav presume to mak<, 

. after having received a put upon his shoulder Iroin 
his mistress’s fan. 

j ’Whether a lady, at the first mteivicvv, may allow 
| a humble servant to kiss her hand. 

How far it may be permitted to eaicss the maid, 
in order to succeed with the mistress. 

What constructions a man may put upon n smile, 
and in what cases a trown goes for nothing. 

On what occasion a sheepish look may do ser¬ 
vice, &c. 

As a fuithcr proof of his skill, he also sent me 
several maxims m love, winch he assures me are the 
result of n long and profound icflection, some of 
which I think uiyself obliged to communicate to the 
public, not remembering to have seen them before 
in any author. 

“ There arc more calamities in the world arising 
ffom love than from hatied. 

“ Love is the daughter of Idleness, but the mother 
of Disquietude. 

‘‘Men of grave natines, says Sir Fiancis Bacon, 
are the most constant; for the same reason men 
should he more constant than women. 

“The gay part of 'mankind is most amorous, the 
serious moot loving. 

“ A coquette often loses her reputation while she 
preserves her virtue. 

•‘‘A prude otten preserves her reputation when 
she has lost her virtue. 

“ Love refines a man's behaviour, but makes a 
womau’s ridiculous. 

•‘ Love is generally accompanied with good-will 
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in the youug, inter*it in the middle-aged, and a since it is a rule among these gentlemen to fall upon 
passion too gross to name in the old. j a play, not because it is ill written, but because it 

"The endeavours to revive a decaying passion , takes. Several of them lay it down as a maxim, 
generally extinguish the remains of it that whatever dramatic performance has a long run, 

"A woman "who from being a slattern becomes I must of necessity be good for nothing; as though 
over-neat, or from being over-neat becomes a slat- the first precept in poetry were “ not to please,”— 
tern, is most certainly in love.” Whether this rule holds good or not, I shall leave to 

1 shall make use of this gentleman’s skill as I see the determination of those who are better judges 
occasion; and since I am got upon the subject of than myself; if it does, I am sure it tends very much 
love, shall conclude this paper with a copy of verses to the honour of those gentlemen who have esta- 
whieh were lately sent me by an unknown hand, as bhsbedit; few of their pieces having been disgraced 
1 look upon thorn to be above the ordinary run of by a run of three days, and most of them being so 
sonneteers. exquisitely written, that the town would never give 

The author tells me they were written in one of them more than one night’s hearing. 


Ins despairing fits; and I find entertains some hone I have a great esteem for a true critic, such as 
that his mistress may pit) such a passion as he Aristotle and Longinus among the Greeks; Horace 
has described, before she knows that she is herself and Quintilian among the Homans; Boilean and 
Comma. * Dacier among the French. But it is our misfortune 


Comma. * Dacier among the French. Butitisourmisfortuue 

Conceal food man. conceal .he m.ghty smart. that some > ">>y e ‘ u P P fofe f ed Cr f t8 amon S us - 

Nor tell Comma she has fir’d thy heart. are so stupid, that they do not know how to put ten 

In vam would’st thou complain, in vain prelend words together with elegance or common propriety ; 

To ask a pity which she must not lend and withal so illiterate, that they have no taste of 

iudu*.y“a^lon'dte y ’ the Earned languages, and therefore criticize upon 

Languish in secret, and with dumb surprise old authors ortly at second-hand. They judge of 

Driilk the resistless ((lance* of her eyes. them by what others have written, and not by apy 

*«“!?»• the r have of the authors themselves. The 
Nc’ci tempt her scorn of th} consuming Plate words unity, action, sentiment, and diction, pro* 

Be any way undone, but fly her hate. nounced with an air of authority, give them a figure 

Thou must submit to see thy charmer bless among unlearned readers, who arc apt to believe 

aonic happier youth that \hall admire her less; ” i 1 ^ ..m 

Who m that lovely form, that heavenly mind, ^<7 are ver y deep because they are unintelligible. 

Shall miss ten thousand beauties thou cou|d st find. I he ancient critics are full of the praises of their 

Who with low fancy shall approach hoi charms, contemporaries ; they discover beauties which es- 

While half enjoy <1 -ho wiki into lui^ f caped the observation of the vulgar, and very often 

hlie kmnvs not, mu-t not know, thy Udhle fire, * „ ,, . B J . 

Whom .he and whom the Muses do inspire; find out reasons for palliating and excusing such 

Her image only shall thy breast employ. little slips and oversights as were committed in the 

.imi fill ihy captive soul with shades of Joy; . vvn (ings of eminent authors. On the contrary, most 

And ue’ver ne^eTfronMhy'hosom stray.* y of smatterers in criticism, who appear among us, 

make it their busiuesa to vilify and depreciate every 
— new production that gams applause, to decry una- 

No. 592.1 FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 10, 1714. ?”' ar 7 Wemtshes, and to prove, by far-fetched argu¬ 

ments, that what pass for beauties in any celebrated 
btudiuni sme dmte vena. IIor. Ars Poet vcr. 409 piece are faults and errors. In short, the writings 
Art without a vein.—R oscommon. of these critics, compared with those of the ancients, 

1 look upon the playhouse as a world within it- are like the woiks of the sophists compared with 
self. They have lately furnished the middle region those of the old philosophers. 

of it with a new set of meteors, in order to give tho Envy and cavil are the natural fruits of laziness 
sublime to many modern tragedies. 1 was there I an d ignorance; which was probably the reason, that 
last winter at the first rehearsal of the new thunder,t m the heatheu mythology, Momus is said to be tho 
which is much more deep and sonorous than any s °n of Nox and Somnus, of darkness and sleep, 
hitherto made use of. They have a Salmoneus Idle men, who have not been at the pains to accom- 
behind tho scenes who plays it off with great success, phsh or distinguish themselves, are very apt to de- 
Their lightnings are made to flash more briskly than tract from others; as ignorant men are very subject 
heretofore ; their clouds are also better furbelowed, t° decry those beauties in a celebrated work which 
and more voluminous; not. to mention a violent they have not eyes to discover. Many of our sons 
storm locked up in a great chest, that is designed of Momus, who dignify themselves by the name of 
for the Tempest. They are also provided with above critics, are the genuine descendants of these two il- 
a dozen showers of snow, which, as I am informed, lustnous ancestors. They are often led into those 
are the plavs of many unsuccessful poets artificial!/ numerous absurdities in which they daily instruct 
cut and shredded for that use. Mr. Rymer’s Edgar the people, by not considering that, first, there is 
is to fall in snow at the next acting of King Lear, sometimes a greater judgment shown in deviating 
in order to heighten, or rather to alleviate, the dis- from the rules of art than in adhering to them ; auit, 
tress of that unfortunate prince; and to serve by 2ndly, that there is more beauty in the works ot a 
way of decoration to a piece which that great critic great genius, who is ignorant of all the rules of art^ 
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-btudium sine diute vena.— Hor. Ars Poet vcr. 409 

Art without a veiiL —Roscommon. 


has written against. 


than ia the works of a little genius, 4rho no 


1 do not indeed wonder that the actorftsbould be lAsows but scrupulously observes them. w> 
such professed enemies to those among our nation First, We may often take notice of men who are 
who are commonly known 4»y the name of critics, perfectly acquainted with all the rules of good wri- 

.. . --—-------- ting, and notwithstanding choose to depart from 

* The author of these verses was Gilbert, the socond bro- them on extraordinary occasions. I could give in- 

ther of Eustace Budge!I, haq. stances out of all th« tragic writers of antiquity who 

t Apparently an allusion to Mr. Dennis s new aiM improved , . . A 1 . 

method of making thunder; at whom several oblique iirokes Have shown their judgment in this particular; and 
ia ibis paper seem to have been aimed purposely receded from an established rule of tho 
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drama, whin it has made way fur a much higher 
beauty than the observation of such a lule would 
have been. Those who have surveyed the noblest 
pieces of architecture and statuary, both ancient and 
modern, know very well that there are frequent de¬ 
viations from art in the works of the greatest 
masters, which have produced a much nobler effect 
thau a more accurate and exact way of proceeding 
could have done. This often arises from what the 
Italians call the gruto grande in these arts, which is 
what we call the sublime in writing. 

In the next place, our critics do not seem sensible 
that there is more beauty in the works of a great 
genius, who is ignorant of the rules of ait, than ill 
those of a little genius, who knows and observes 
them. It is of these men of genius that Tcicnee 
speaks, in opposition to the little artificial cavilleis 
of his time — 

Quorum icmulnn exnptat negjigeiitinni 
l'ouus, quaiii islorum obsi urani dilqjcutiam 
Whose negligence lie would rather imitate than these 
men's obscure diligence 

A critic may have the same consolation in the ill 
success of Ins play us Dr. South tells us a physician 
has at the death of a patient, that he was killed se¬ 
cundum artem. Our inimitable Shakspcare is a 
stumbling-block to the whole tribe of these rigid 
critics. Who would not rather read one of his 
plays, where there is not a single rule of the stage 
observed, than any production of a modern critic, 
where there is not one of them violated ! Shakspeare 
was indeed born with all the seeds of poetry, and 
may be compared to the stone in Pyrrhus’s ring, 
which as Plmy tells us, had the figure of Apollo and 
the nine Muses in the veins of it, produced by the 1 
spontaneous hand of nature, without any help 
ftom art. 
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Quale, per mccrtam luuam, sub luce maligna, 

Kxt iter in sjlvis—— Vnm An vi 270. 

Thus wander travellers in woods bj night, 

By the moon's doubtful and malignant light.—DnvPkN 

Mr dreaming correspondent, Mr. Shadow, has 
sent me a second letter, with several curious obser¬ 
vations on dreams in general, and the method to 
reuder sleep improving : an extract of his letter will 
not, I presume, be disagreeable to my readers. 

“ Since we have so little time to spare, that none 
of it may be lost, I Bee no reason why we should 
neglect to examine those imaginary scenes we are 
presented with in sleep, only because they have lees 
reality in them than our wakrog meditations. A 
traveller would biing his judgment in question, who, 
should despise the directions of bis map for want of 
real roads in it, because here stands a dot instead of 
a town, or a cipher instead of a city; and it must 
be a long day’s journey to travel through two or 
three inches Fancy in dreams give us much such 
aQs&er landscape of life as that does of countries; 
an®though its appearances may jeem strangfly 
jumbled together, we may often observe such traces 
and footsteps of noble thoughts, as, if carefully pur¬ 
sued, might lead us into a proper path of action. 
There is so much rapture anti ecstasy in our fancied 
bliss, and something so dismal and shocking in our 
fancied misery, that, though the inactivity of the 
body has given occasion for calling sleep the image 
of death, tbe briskness of the fancy affords us a 


strong intimation of something within us that can 
never die. 

“ I have ■ wondered that Alexander the Great, 
who came into the world sufficiently diearned of hy 
his parents, and had himself a tolerable knack at 
dreaming, should often say that sleep was one thing 
whu b made him sensible he was mortal. I, who 
have not such fields of action in the day-time to di¬ 
vert my attention from this matter, plain lyFperceive 
that in those operations of the mind, while She body 
is at rest, there is a certain vastness of conception 
very suitable to the capacity, and demonsl rative of 
the force of that divine part m our composition 
which will last for ever. Neither do I much doubt 
but, had wea true account of the wonders the hero 
last mentioned pcrlonned in his sleep, his conquer¬ 
ing this little globe would hardly be worth mention¬ 
ing. I may affirm, without vanity, that, when I 
compaie several actions in Quintus Curtius with 
some others in my own noctuary, 1 appear the gieater 
hero of the two.” 

I shall close this subject with observing, that 
while we are awake we are at liberty to fix our 
thoughts on what we please, but in sleep we have 
not the command of them. The ideas which strike 
the fancy arise in us without our choice, cither from 
the occurrences of the day past, the temper we lie 
down in, or it may be the direction of sume supe¬ 
rior being. 

It is certain the imagination may be so differently 
affected in sleep, that our actions of the day might 
be either rewarded or punished with a little age of 
happiness or misery. St. Austin was of opinion 
that, if in Paradise there was the same vicissitude of 
sleeping and waking as in the present world, tin 
dreams of its inhabitants would be very happy. 

And so far at piesent our dreams are in power, 
that they are generally conformable to our waking- 
thoughts, so that it is not impossible to convey om- 
selves to a concert of music, tbe conversation of dis¬ 
tant friends, or any other entertuinmeut which has 
been before lodged in the mind. 

My readers, by applying these hints, will find the 
necessity of making a good day of it, if they heartily 
wish themselves a good night. 

I have considered Marcia’s prayer, and Lucius's 
account of Cato, in this light. 

Marc. O ye immortal powers that ^uard llio Jusl, 

Watch round his couch, and rotten his repose, 

Bamsh his aonows, ami becalm bis soul 
With easy dreams ; remember all lus virtues, 

And show mankind that goodness is your care 

hue. Sweet are the slumbers of the virtuous man ! 

O Marcia, I have thy godlike father, 

Some power invisible HUpporis his soul, 

Ami bears it up in all ita wonted gieahieas. 

A kind refreshing sleep is fallen upon him * 

I saw lum stretch d at ease, his fancy lost 
In pleasing dreams; as I drew near Jus couch 
He smil'd, and cry'd, C®sar, thou ciuint not hurt me ' 

Mr. Shadow acquaints me in a postscript, that he 
has no manner of title to the vision which succeeded 
his first letter; but adds, that, aB the gentleman who 
wrote it dreams very sensibly, he shall be glad to 
meet him some night or other under the great elm- 
tree, by which Virgil has given us a fine metaphori¬ 
cal image of sleep, in order to turn over a few of 
the leaves together, and oblige the public with an 
account of the dreams that lie under them 
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-Abwntcm qui vodit amlcum, 

Qui non defcwlit, alio oulpanto ; solutes * 

Qui cnptat risun koiiuuum, fanuinque <Ucacis 
Kingure qui non visa potest, comniJssa tucerc 
Qui ncquil, hte ni^er est. hune tu, HoiWune, caveto 

Hor. 1 Sat. iv. 81 

Ho that shall rail against his absent friends, 

Or hears them »auuJali//(t,.ftiKl not defends; 
fc>I»orWi with their fame, and speaks whate'er he can, 

And only to he thought a witty man; 

Tells tales, and brings Ins friends in disestoem; 

That man a a kuavo,—be suie beware of him,—C rkech 

Wt.uk all the vexations of life put together, we 
should tind that a great part of them proceed from 
those calumnies and reproaches whicn we spread 
alnoad concerning one another. 

There is scarce a mau living, who is not, in some 
ilegioe, guilty ut this offence; though at the same 
time, however we treat one another, it must be con¬ 
fessed, that we all consent in speaking ill of the 
pei»ons who are notorious for this practice. It go- 
neiallv takes its rise either from an ill-will to man¬ 
kind, _a private inclination to make ourselves es¬ 
teemed, an ostentation of wit, and vanity of being 
thouirbt in the secrets of the world ; or I nun a do¬ 
me of giatifying any of these dispositions of mind 
in those persons with whom we converse. 

The publisher of scandal is more or less odious to 
mankind, and criminal in himself, as he is influenced 
by any one or more of the foregoing motives. But, 
vs hates er may be the occasion of spreading these 
(also icports, he ought to consider that the effect of 
I hem is equally prejudicial and pernicious to the 
J person at whom they are aimed. The injury is the 
j :ame, though the principle fiom whence it proceeds 
may be different. * 

As every one looks upon himself with too much 
indulgence when he passes a judgment on his own 
thoughts o.l actions, ami as very tew would be thought 
guilty ol this abominable proceeding, which is so 
universally practised, und ut the same time so urn- 
vcisally hi,lined, I shall lay down three rules, by 
wIni h I would have a man examine and search into 
Ins own heait, before he stands acquitted to himsell 
ol that evil disposition of mind which I am here 
mentioning. 

Fust of all, Let him consider whether he does not 
take delight in hearing the taults of others. 

Sicoudh, Whether he is not too apt to believe 
,ui h little bla< kening accounts, and more inclined 
f <> be credulous oil the uncharitable than on the 
good-natured side. 

Tin idly, Whether he is not leady to spread and 
propagate such reports as tend to the disreputation 
uf another. 

These are the several steps by which this rice 
proceeds and grows up into slander and defamation. 

In the first [dace, a man who takes delight li? 
hearing the faults of others, show's sufficiently that 
he has a true relish of scandal, and consequently 
the seeds of this vice, within him. If his mind is 
gratified with hearing the reproaches which are east 
iiu others, he will find the same pleasure in relating 
them, and bo tjie more apt to dt> it, as bo will natu- 
ially imagine eveiy one ho converses lfith is de¬ 
lighted in the same manner with himself. A man 
should endeavour, therefore,*to wear out of his miud 
this criminal curiosity, which is perpetually height¬ 
ened and inflamed by listening to such stories as 
tend to. the disreputation of others. • 

In the seioud place, a man should consult his own 

hoaii whether he be not apt to believe such little 

* 


blackening accounts, and more inclined to he cre¬ 
dulous on the uncharitable than on the good-natured 
side. 

Such a credulity is very vicious in itself, and 
generally arises from a mau’s consciousness of his 
own secret eorruptions. It is a pretty saying of 
Thales, “ Falsehood is just as far distant from truth 
as the ears are from the eyes.”* By which he 
would intimate, that a wise man should not easily 
give credit to the reports of actions which he has 
not seen. 1 shall, under this head, meution two or 
three remarkable lules to be observed by the mem¬ 
bers of the celebrated Abbey de la Trappe, as they 
are published in a littlo French book.f 

The fathers are there ordered uever to give an 
ear to any accounts of base or criminal actions to 
turn off’ all such discourse if possible ; but, in case 
they hear any thing of this natme, so well attested 
Unit they cannot disbelieve it, they are then to sup¬ 
pose that the criminal action may have proceeded 
from a good intention in lam who is guilty of it. 
This is, pei haps, carrying chanty to an extrava¬ 
gance; but it is ccttdinly much more laudable than 
to suppose, as the ill-natured part of the world docs, 
that indifferent and even good actions proceed from 
bad puneiples and wrong intentions. 

In the thud place, a man bhould examine his 
heart, whether be does not find in it a secret incli¬ 
nation to propugalo such reports as tend to the dis- 
rt nutation of another. 

When the disease of the mind, which I have 
hitherto been speaking of, arises to tins degree of 
malignity, it discoveis itself m its worst symptom, 
and is in danger of becoming uieuiable. I need not, 
therefore, insist upon the guilt iu this last particular, 
which every one cannot but disapprove, who is not 
void of humanity, or even common discretion. I 
shall only add, that whalesci pleasure any man 
may take in spreading whispers ot tins tutuie, ho 
will find an infinitely greater satisiaetion m con¬ 
quering the temptation lie is under, by letting the 
secret die within his own breast. 
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...—— Non lit piacidii cneunt immitta, non ut 
Serpentos avilius gemmeiiluc, tiuribui agin 

lion Am Poet. ver. 12, 

--Nature, and tho common laws of sense, 

Forbid to reconcile au'ipitlhies , 

Or make a snake engender with a dove. 

And hungry tigers court the tender lambs—R oscommon 

If ordinary authors would condescend to write as 
they think, they would at least be allowed the praise 
of being intelligible. But they really take pains to 
be ridiculous; and, by the studied ornaments of 
style, perfectly disguise the little sense they aim at. 
There is a grievance of this sort in the common¬ 
wealth of letters, which I have for some time re¬ 
solved to redress, and accordingly I have set this 
daj apart for justice. What I mean is the mixture 
of inconsistent metaphors, which is a fault but too 
ofti n found in learned writers, but* in all un¬ 
learned witt^p exception. - 

In order tr^ot this matter in a clear light to every 
reader, I shall in the first place observo, that a 
metaphor is a simile in one word, which serves to 


* St baa Se m G1 

t KctUilen, Description do I'Abbsye de la Truppe. Parts 
) 671 , reprinted in 1662. It is a Jot ter of M. Fetiinen to the 
but life, of buncoart 
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convey the thoughts of the mind under resemblance-, 
and images which affect the senses. There is not 
any thing in the world which may not he compared 
to several things, if consideied in several distinct 
lights; or, in otner words, the same thing may be 
expiessed by different metaphors. But the mischief 
| is, that an unskilful author shall run these meta- 
j phors so absuidly into one another, that there shall 
! be no simile, no agreeable picture, no apt lesem 
| blance; bat confusion, obscurity, and noise. Thus 
I f have known a hero compared to a thunderbolt, a 
lion, and the sea; all and each of them pioper 
I metaphors tor impetuosity, courage, or force. But 
by bad management it hath so happened, that the 
thunderbolt hath overflowed its banks, the lion bath 
been darted through the skies, and the billows nave 
lolled out of the Libyan desert. 

The absurdity in this instance Is obvious. And 
yet every time that clashing metaphors are put to¬ 
gether, this laull is committed more or less. It hath 
already been said, that metaphors are images of 
things which affect the senses. An image, theiefore, 
taken from what acts upon the sight, cannot, with¬ 
out violence, be applied to the hearing ; and so of 
the rest. It is no less an impropriety to make any 
being in natuie or art to do things in its metaphorical 
state, which it could not do in its oiiginal. I shall 
j illustrate what I have said by an instance which [ 

I have read more than once in controversial writers. 

1 “Tho heavy lashes,” saith a celebrated author, 
“ that have dropped from your pen,” &c. I sup¬ 
pose this gentleman having frequently heard of 
‘‘gall dropping from a pen, and being lashed in a 
satire,” he was resolved to have them both at any 
rate, and so uttered this complete piece of nonsense. 
It will most effectually discover the absurdity of 
these monstrous unions, if we will suppose these 
metaphois or images actually painted. Imagine 
then a hand holding a pen, and several lashes ol 
whipcord falling from it, and you have the true re- 
! presentation of this sort of eloquence. I believe, 
by this very rule, a reader may bo able to judge of 
the union of all metjpbors whatsoever, and deter¬ 
mine which are homogeneous, and which are hete¬ 
rogeneous; or to speak more plainly, which are 
consistent and which inconsistent. 

There is yet one evil more which I must take 
notice of, and that is the running of metaphors into 
tedious allegories; which, though an error on the 
better hand, causes confusion as much as the other. 
This becomes abominable, when the lustre of one 
word leads a writer out of his road, and makes him 
wander from his subject for a page together. I re¬ 
member a young fellow of tins turn, who, having 
said by chance that his mistress had a woibl of 
charms, thereupon took occasion to considei her as 
one possessed of frigid and torrid zones, and pur¬ 
sued her from the one pole to the other. 

I shall conclude this paper with a letter written 
in that enormous style, which I hope my reader hath 
by this tune set his heart against. The epistle halh 
heretofoie received great applause; but after what 
hath been saqi, let any man commend it if he dare. 

" Sih, 

“ After the many heavy lashes that have falleD 
from your lien, you may justly expect in return all 
the load that my ink can lay upon your shoulders. 
You have quartered all tho foul language upon me 
that could be raked out of the air of Billingsgate, 
without knowing who I am, or whether I deserved 
to be cupped and scat died at this rate. I tell you 


once for all, turn your eyes tt.heie you please, you 
shill never smell me out. Do jou think that the 
panics, whiclf you sow about the parish, will ever 
build a monument to your glory 'i No, Sir, you may 
light these bathes as long as you will; but when you 
tome to balance the account, you will find that you 
have been fishing in troubled waters, and that an 
lyms J'aluus hath bewildered you, and that indeed 
you have built upon a sandy foundation, and brought 
your hogs to a fair nrurket. 

“ I am, Sir, you/s,” &c. 

No. 59G] MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 20, 1714. 

Malle mourn lcvibus cor est violabile lelis. 

Ovid, Kp nv 7‘J 

Cupid a light darts my tender bosom move.—I’ opk. 

The case of my correspondent, who sends me the 
following letter, has somewhat in it so very whimsi¬ 
cal, that I know not how to entertain my readers 
better than by laying it before them. 

“ Sin, Middle Temple, Sept. 18. 

“ I am fully convinced that there is not upon 
earth a more impel tineut creature than an impor¬ 
tunate lover. We are daily complaining of the se¬ 
verity of our fate to people who are wholly uncon¬ 
cerned in it; and hourly improving a passion, which 
wo would persuade the world is the Jorment of our 
lives. Notwithstanding this reflection, Sir, I can¬ 
not forbear acquainting you with my own case. You 
must know then, Sir, that, even fimnmy childhood, 
the most prevailing inclination I could perceive in 
myself was a strong desire to be in favour with the 
fair sex. I am at present in the one-andAwentieth 
year of my age; and should havo made choice of a 
she bedfellow many vears since, bad not my father, 
who has a pretty good estate of his own getting, and 
passes in the world for a piudent man, been pleased 
to lay it down as a maxim, that nothing spoils a 
young fellow’s fortune so soon as marrying early ; 
and that no man ought to think of wedlock until 
six-aud-twenty. Knowing hi9 sentiments upon this 
head, I thought it in vain to apply myself to women 
of condition, who expect settlements; so that all 
my amours have hitherto been with ladies who had 
no fortunes, but 1 know not how to give you so 
good an idea of me, as by laying before you the 
history of my life. 

“ I can very well remember, that at my school¬ 
mistress’s, whenever we broke up, I was always for 
joining myself with the miss who lay-in, and was 
constantly one of the first to make a party in fhe 
play of Husband and Wife. This passion for being 
well wilh the females still increased as I advanced 
in years. At the dancing-school I contracted so 
t many quarrels by struggling with ray fellow-scho¬ 
lars for the partner I liked best, that upon a ball- 
night. before our mothers made their appearance, 1 
was usually up to the nose in blood. My father, 
like a discreet man, soon removed me from this 
stage of softness to a school of discipline, where 1 
learnt Latin aud Greek. I underwent several se¬ 
verities in this place' until it was thought convenient 
to send liie to the university : though, to confess the 
truth, I should not have arrived so early at that 
seat of learning, but from the discovery of an In¬ 
trigue between me and my master’s housekeeper: 
upon whom I had employed my rhetoric sc effectu¬ 
ally, that; though she was a very elderly lady, 1 had 
almost brought her to consent to marry me. Upon 
my arrival at Oxford, 1 found logic so dry, that 
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instead of giving attention to the dead, I soon fell 
iO addressing the living. My first amour was with 
a pretty girl whom J shall eall Parthcnopei her 
mother sold ale by the town-wall, lleing often 
caught there by the proctor, 1 was foieed at last, 
that my unstress’s reputation might receive no 
blemish, to confess my addresses were honourable. 
Upon this I was immediately sent home; but Par- 
theuopo soon after marrying a shoemaker, I was 
again suffered to return. My next affair was with 
my tailor’s daughter, who deserted me for the sake 
ol a young barber. Upon my complaining to one 
of my paiticular fitends ol this misfortune, the eiuel 
wag made a mere jest of my calamity, and asked 
me with a smile, where the needle should turn hut 
to the pole?* After tilts I was deeply in love with 
a milliner, and at last with my bed-makei ; upon 
which I was sent away, or, in the university phrase, 
nistirated for ever. 

“Upon my coming home, I settled to my studies 
to hcaitily, and contracted so great a leservedness 
by being kept from the company I most affected, 
that my father thought he might venture me at the 
Temple. 

“ Within a week after my arrival, I began to 
shine again, and became enamoured with a mighty 
piotty creature, who had every thing but money to 
recommend her. Having frequent opportunities of 
i littering nil the soft things which a heart formed for 
■ love could inspire mp with, I soon gained her con. 
sent to tieat of marriage; but unfortunately for us 
all, in the absence of my dimmer I usually talked 
the same language to her eldest sister, who is also 
very pretty. Now I assure you, Mi. Spectator, 
this did not proceed from any real affection I had 
conceived for her; but, being a perfect stranger to" 
the conversation of men, and strongly addicted to 
associate with the women, I knew no other lan¬ 
guage but that of love. 1 should, however, be very 
much obliged to you if you could free me from the 
perplexity I am at present in. I have sent word to 
my old gentleman in the country that I am des- 
pciatcly in love with the younger sister; and her 
father, who knew no better, poor mau, acquainted 
him by the same post, that 1 had for some time 
made my addresses to the elder. Upon this, old 
Testy sends me up word, that he has lu ard so much 
of my exploits, that he intends immediately to order 
me to the .South-sea. Sir, l have occasionally talked 
so much of dying, that I begin to think there is not 
much in it; and if the old ’squire peisists in his de¬ 
sign, I do hereby give him notice th.it I am pro¬ 
viding myself with proper instruments for the de¬ 
struction of despairing lovers: let him therefore 
look to it, and cotisidei that by his obstinacy he may 
himself lose the son of his strength, the world a 
hopeful lawyer, my mistiess a passionate lover, and 
you, Mr. Spectator, 

'* Your constant Admirer, 

“Jeremy Lovkmokr.’’ 
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-Itfena sine pondoro ludit-—Psta^ 

The mind uncumbcr’d pluyj. 

Since I received my friend Shadow’s letter, seve¬ 
ral of my correspondents have been pleased to send 
me an account bow they have been employed in 
sleep, and what notable adventures they Wave been 

• The common sign of a barber's shop 


engaged in during that moonshine in the brain. I 
shall lay before my readers an abridgment of some 
few of their extravagancies, in hopes that they will 
in time accustom themselves to dream a little more 
to the purpose. 

One, who styles himself Gladio, complains heavily 
that Ins fair one charges him with inconstancy, and 
does not use him with half the kindness which the 
sincerity of hts passion may demand; the said 
J Gladio having by valour and stratagem put to death 
j tyrants, enchanters, monsters, knights, &c. without 
' number, and exposed himself to all manner of dan- 
| gers for her sake aud safety. He desires in hts 
! postscript to know whether, from a constant success 
,in them, he uiay not pi unuse himself to succeed in 
her esteem at lust. 

Another, who is very prolix in his narrative, 
writes me word, that having sent a venture beyond 
sea, be took occasion one night to fancy himself 
gone along with it, and grown on a sudden the 
i richest man in all the indies. Having been there 
about a year or two, a gust of wind, that forced 
open bis casement, blew him over to his native 
country again, where awaking at six o’clock, aud 
the change of the air not agreeing with him, he 
' turned to his left side in order to a second voyage; 

! but ere he could get on shipboard, was unfortu- 
| nately apprehended for stealing a horse, tried and 
I condemned for the fact, and in a fair way of being 
J executed, if somebody stepping hastily into bis chain- 
j her had not brought him a reprieve. This fellow, 

I too, wants Mr. Shadow's advice; who, 1 dare say, 
would bid him bo content to rise after Ins first nap, 
aud learn to be satisfied as soon as natuie is. 

The next is -a public-spirited gentleman, who tells 
me, that on the second of September at night the 
whole citv was on fire, and would certainly have 
been reduced to ashes again by this time, if he bad 
not flown over it with the New River on lus back, 
aud happily extinguished the flames before they had 
prevailed too far. He would be informed whether 
he has not a right to petition the lord mayor aud 
aldermen for a reward. 

A letter, dated September the 9th, acquaints 
me, that the wnter, being resolved to try his fortune, 
had fasted all that day ; and, that he might be sure 
of dreaming upon something at night, procured a 
handsome slice of bride-cake, which he placed very 
conveniently under his pillow. In the morning hts 
memory happeued to fail him, and he could recol¬ 
lect nothing hut an odd fancy that he had eaten his 
cake ■ which being found upon seaich reduced to a 
few crumbs, he is resolved to remember more of his 
dreams another time, believing from this that there 
may possibly be somewhat of truth in them. 

[ have received numerous complaints from several 
delicious dreamers, desiring me to invent some me¬ 
thod of silencing those noisy slaves whose occupa¬ 
tions lead them to take their caiiy rounds about the 
city in a morning, doing a deal of mischief, and 
working strange confusion in the affairs of its inha¬ 
bitants. Several monarchs have done me the ho¬ 
nour to acquaint me how often they h^ve been shook 
from their respective thrones by the rattling of a 
coach or the wmbltng of a wheelbarrow. And many 
private gentlemen, 1 find, have been bawled out of 
vast ostates by fellows not woTtli throe-pence. A 
fair lady was just on the poiut of being married to a 
young, handsome, rich, ingenious nobleman, when 
an impertinent tinker passing by forbid the bans; 
and a hopeful youth, who had been newly advanced 
to groat honour and preferment, was forced by a 
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neighbouring cobbler to lcsign all for an old song. 
It lias been represented to me that those incon- 
Milorable rascals do nothing but go about dissolving 
of niariiages, and spoiling of fortunes, impoverish¬ 
ing nth, and ruining great people, interrupting 
beauties in the midst of their conquests, and gene¬ 
rals in the course of their victories. A boisterous 
peripatetic hardly goes through a street without 
waking half a dozen kings and princes, to open 
their shops or clean shoes, frequently transforimug 
sceptres into paring-shovels, and proclamations into 
bills. I have by me a letter from a young statesman, 
who in live or six hours came to be emperor of Eu¬ 
rope, after which he made war upon the Great 
Turk, routed him horse and foot, and was crowned 
lord of the universe in Constantinople: the conclu¬ 
sion uf all his successes is, that oil the Pith instant, 
about seven in the morning, his imperial majesty 
was deposed by a ehimne)-sweeper. 

On the other hand, I have epistolary testimonies 
of gratitude from many miserable people, who owe 
to this clamorous trihe frequent deliverances from 
great misfortunes. A small-coalman,* by waking 
ong of these distressed gentlemen, saved him from 
ten years’ imprisonment. An honest watchman, 
bidding a loud good-morrow to another, freed him 
from the malice of many potent enemies, and 
brought all their designs against him to nothing. 
A certain valetudinai lan confesses he has otteu 
lieeu cured of a sore throat by the hoarseness of a 
caiman, and relieved from a lit of the gout by the 
sound of old shoes. A noisy puppy, that plagued a 
sober gentleman all night long with his imperti¬ 
nence, was silenced by a cinder-wench with a word 
speaking. 

Instead, therefore, of suppressing this order of 
moitals, I would propose it to my readers to make 
the best advantage ot their morning salutations. A 
famous Macedonian prince, for fear ot forgetting 
himself in the midst of his good fortune, had a youth 
to wait on him every morning, and bid him remem¬ 
ber that he was a man. A citizen who is waked by 
one of these criers, may regard him as a kind of 
lemeinhranccr, come to admonish him that it is time 
to return to the circumstances tic has overlooked all 
the uight time, to leave off fancying himself what 
he is not, and prepare to act suitably to the condi¬ 
tion he is really placed in. 

People may dieam oil as long as they please, but 
I shall take no notice of any imaginaiy adventures 
that do not happen while the sun is on this side the 
horizon. Pur which reason 1 stifle Fritilla’s dream at 
church last Suuday, who, while the rest of the audi¬ 
ence were cnjoyiug the benefit of ail excellent dis¬ 
course, was losing her money and jewels to a gen¬ 
tleman at play, until after a strange run of ill-luck 
she waa reduced to pawn three lovely pretty children 
for her last stake. When she had thrown them 
away, her companion went off', discovering himself 
by his usual tokens, a cloveu font and a strong smell 
of brimstoae, which last proved only a bottle of 
spirits, which a good old lady applied to her nose, 
to put her ill’a condition of hearing the preacher's 
third head concerning time, • 

If a man has no mind to pass abruptly from his 
imagined to his real circumstances, he muy employ 
himself awhile in that new kind of observation winch 
my oncirocritu al eonespotideiil lias directed him to 
make of himself. Purruiug the imagination through , 


* Sh Jl.iwkitis's I list of Music, vot v p 70. Tile 

f, i u»h umou* mu* ical man wan '1 hum *'J liriltuii 


all its extravagancies, whether in sleeping or waking, 
is no improper method of correcting and bringing 
it to act in subordinacy tu reason, so as to be de¬ 
lighted only with such objects as will affect it with 
pleasure when it is never so cold und sedate. 
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Jamne lgitur laudax, quod dc sapieutibus alio* 

Rutabat, quotie* :t limine moverat umun 
Protulerutque peelein tlebut coutranus aH<*r ? 

Jdv Sat x 28 . 

\Y r jll ye not now the pair of sages praise, 

Who the same end pursu’d by several vvays? 

One pity d, one condemn d, the woful times. 

One laugh'd at follies, one lamented crimes —Dhvdkn 

Mankind may be divided info the merry and the 
serious, who both of them make a very good figure 
m the species, so long as they keep then respective 
humours fiom degenerating into the neighbouring 
extreme; there being a natural tendency m the 011c 
to a melancholy moioseness, and in the other to a 
fantastic levity. 

The merry part of the world are very amiable, 
while they diffuse a clieeifulness through conversa¬ 
tion at proper seasons and on proper oa asions; but, 
oil the contiary, a great grievance to society when 
they infect every discouisc with insipid mirth, and 
turn into ridiedle such subjects as are not suited to 
it. For though laughter is looked upon by the phi¬ 
losophers as the propeity of reason, the excess of it 
has been always considered as the maik ot folly. 

On the other sole, seriousness has its beauty whilst 
if is attended with cheeifulness and humanity, and 
does not come in unseasonably to pall the good- 
humour of those with whom we.convcise. 

These two sets of meu, notwithstanding that each 
of them shine m their respective chaiudeis, arc- 
apt to hear a natural aveisnm and antipathy to one 
another. 

Wh.it is more usual than to hear men of serious 
tempers, and austere moials, enlarging upon (he 
vanities and follies of the young and gay pait of the 
species, whilst they look with a kind ot hunor upon 
such pomps and diversions as are innocent in them¬ 
selves, and only culpable when they draw tiie mind 
too much ? 

I could not hut smile upon leading a passage in 
the account which Mr. llaxtei gives ot Ins own life, 
wheiein he represents it as a great blessing that in 
his youth he very narrowly escaped getting a place 
at court. 

It must indeed be confessed that levity of temper 
takes a man off his guard, and opens a pass to his 
soul for any tcmptatien that assaults it. It favours 
all the approaches of vice, aud weakens all the 
.resistance of virtue; for which reason a renowned 
statesman in Queen Elizabeth’s days, after having 
retired from court and public business, in order to 
give himself up to the duties ol religion, when any 
of his old friends used to visit him, had still this 
word of advicrfiu bis mouth, “ Bo serious.” 

An eminent Itahan author of this cast of mind, 
speaking of the great advantage of a serums and 
composed temper, wishes very gravely, that for the 
benefit of mankind he.had Trophoums’s cave in his 
possession; which, says he, would contribute more 
to the reformation of manners than all the work- 
, houses and bridewells in Europe. 

{ We have a very particular "description of the 
cave in Fausauias, who tells in that it was made in 
the form of a huge oven, aud had many particular 
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circumstanrcs, which disposed the person who was 
in it to he more pensive and thoughtful than ordi¬ 
nary ; insomuch, that no man was ever observed to 
laugh all his life after, who had once made his entry 
into this cave. It was usual in those times, when 
any one carried a more than ordinary gloominess in 
his features, to tell him that he looked like one just 
come out of Trophomus’s cave. 

On the other hand, writers of a more merry com¬ 
plexion have been no less severe on the opposite 
party; and have had one advantage above them, 
that they have attacked them with more turns of 
wit and humour. 

After all, if a man’s temper were at his own dis¬ 
posal, l think he would not choose to be of either of 
these parties; since the most peifect character is 
that which is formed out of both of them. A man 
would neither choose to be a nermit or a buffoon 
human nature is not so miserable, as that we should 
I be always melancholy ; nor so happy, as that wc 
should be always merry. In a word, a man should 
not live as if there was no God in the woild, nor, at 
the same time, as if there were no men in it. 
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j I.uc'1uh, uluque paver—Van /Kn r .169 

All parts rcsuunii wilh tumult 1 ., plaints, and fears—D hydrw 

It has been my custom, as I grow' old, to allow 
myself iu some liltle indulgenues, which I never 
took in my youth. Among others is that of an 
afternoon’s nap, which I fell into in the lifty-fifth 
year of my age, and have continued for the three 
last yeais past. By this means, I enjoy a double 
morning, and use twice a day fresh to my specula¬ 
tions. It happens vei v luckily foi me, that some 
of my die a ms have pioved 1 list rut tlvc to my country¬ 
men, so that I may be said lu sleep, as wcdl as to 
wake, tor (lie good of the public 1 was yesterday 
meditating on the account with which I have already 
entertained my readers concerning the cave of Tro- 
phoinus. I wah no sooner fallen into my usual 
slumber, but I dreamed that this cave was put into 
my possession, and that 1 gave public notice of its 
virtue, inviting every one to it who had a mind to 
be a serious man for the remaining part of his life, 
(beat multitudes immediately resorted to me. The 
lust who made the experiment was a merry-andrew, 
who was put into my hands by a neighbouring 
justice of the peace, m order to reclaim him from 
Ibat piiilligate kind of life. Poor pickle-herring 
had not taken above one turn in >t, when he came 
out of the cave, like a heimit from his cell, with a 
penitential look and a most rueful countenance. I 
then put tit a young laughing lop, and watching for 
his return, asked lnm, with a smile, how he likod 
the plaee ? He leplied, “ l’r’ythee, friend, he not 
impertinent;” and stalked hy me as grave as a 
judge. A citizen then desired me to give free in¬ 
gress and egicss to his wile, who was dressed in the 
gayest-coloured ribands I had ever seen She went 
Hi with a flirt pf her fan and a smirking countenance, 
but came out wilh the severity of a ^stal; and 
throwing from her several female gewgaws, told me 
with a sigh, that she resolved logo into deep mourn 
ing, and to wear black all the rest of her life. As I 
had many coquettes recommended to me by their 
parents, their husbands, and their lovers,! let them 
in all « once, desiring them tij divert themselves 
together as well as they could. Upon their emerging 


again into day.light, you would have fancied my 
cave to have been a nunnery, and that you bed seen 
a solemn procession of religious marching out, one 
behind another, in the most profound silence and 
the most exemplary decency. As I was very much 
delighted with so edifying a sight, there came to¬ 
wards me a great company of males and females, 
laughing, srogiug, and dancing, in such a manner, 
that I could hear them a great while before I saw 
them. Upon my asking their leader what brought 
them thither f they told me all at onco that they 
were French Protestants lately arrived in Great 
Britain; and that, finding themselves of too gay a 
humour for my country, they applied themselves to 
me in order to compose them for British conversa¬ 
tion. I told them that, to oblige them, 1 would 
soon spoil their mirth ; upon which, I admitted a 
whole shoal of them, who, after having taken a 
survey of the place, catno out in very good order, 
and with looks entirely English. I afterwards put 
in a Dutchman, who had a great fancy to sec the 
kclder, as he called it; but I could not observe that 
it had made any manner of alteration in him. 

A comedian, who had gained great reputation in 
paits of humour, told me that he had a mighty miud 
to act Alexander the Gi eat, and fancied that be should 
suiceed veiy well m it, if lie could strike two m 
throe laughing features out of Ins face. He tried 
the experiment, hut contracted so very solid a look 
by it, that I am afraid he will he fit for no part, 
hereafter but a Timon of Athtnt, or a mute in The 
Funeral. 

I then dapped up an empty fantastic citizen, in 
order to qualify him for an aldermau. lie was 
succeeded hy a young rake of the Middle Temple, 
who was brought to me by his grandmother; but, 
to her great sorrow and sutpTise, he came out \ 
Quaker. Seeing mysedf surrounded with a body of 
Fieethinkcis and scoffers at religion, who were 
making themselves merry at tho sober looks and 
thoughtful brows of those who had been in the cave, 
l thrust them all in, one after another, and locked 
the door ujiou them. Upon my opening it, they all 
looked as if they had been frightened out of their 
wits, and were marching away with ropes in their 
hands to a wood (hat was within sight of the place. 

I found they were not able to bear themselves in 
theirtirst serious thoughts ; but, knowing these would 
quickly bung them to a better frame of mind, I 
gave them into the custody of their friends until 
that happy change was wrought m them. 

The last that was brought to me was a young 
woman, who at the first sight of my short fare fell 
into nn immoderate fit ot laughter, and was forced 
to bold her sides all the while her mptber was speak¬ 
ing to me. Upon this, I interrupted the old lady, 
and taking the daughter by the hand, “Madam,” 
said I, “be pleased to retire into my elobet, while 
vour mother tells we your rase.” 1 Ihen’put her 
Into the mouth of the cave; when the mother, after 
having begged pardon for the girl’s rudeness, told 
me that she often treated her father and the gravest 
of her relations in the same manner; that she would 
sit giggling and laughing with her companions from 
tnic end of a tragedy to the other; nay, that she 
would sometimes burst out iu the middle of a sermon, 
and set the whole congregation a-staring at her. 
The mother was going on, when the young lady 
rame out of the cave to us with a composed coun¬ 
tenance and a low curtsey. She was a girl of sach 
exuberant mirth, that her visit to Trophonius only 
reduced her to a more than ordinary decency of 
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behaviour, and made a very pretty prude of her. 
After having performed innumerable cures, I looked 
about me with great satisfaction, and saw all my 
patients walking by themselves in a very pensive 
and musing posture, so that the whole place seemed 
covered with philosophers. 1 was at length resolved 
to go into the cave myself, and see what it was that 
had produced such wonderful effects upon the com¬ 
pany : but as 1 was stooping at the entrance, the 
door being something low, 1 gave such a nod in mv 
chair that I awaked. After having recovered myself 
fiam my first startle, 1 was very well pleased at the 
accident which had befallen me, as not knowing 
but a little stay in the place might have spoiled my 
Spectators. 
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- Soleinque suum, sua aidera norunt.— Virg /Eh vi. 641. 

Stars of their own, and their own sons they know — Drydkn. 

I have always taken a particular pleasure in ex¬ 
amining the opinions which men of diffeient reli¬ 
gions, different ages, aud different countries, have 
entertained eoncermug the immortality of the soul, 
and the state of happiness which they promise them¬ 
selves in another world. For whatever prejudices 
and errors human nature lies under, we find that 
either reason, or tradition from our first parents, has 
discovered to all people something in these great 
points which bears analogy to truth, and to the doc¬ 
trines opened to us by divine revelatiOD. I was 
lately discoursing on this subject with a learned 
person who has been very much conversant among 
the inhabitants of the more western parts of Africa.* 
Upon his conversing with several in that country, 
he tells me that their Dotion of heaven or of a future 
stale of happiness is this, that every thing we there 
vish for, will immediately present itself to us. We 
And, say they, our souls arc of such a nature that 
they require variety, and are not capable of being 
always delighted with the same objects. The Su¬ 
preme Being, therefore, in compliance with this 
taste of happiness which he has planted in the soul 
of man, will raise up from tune to time, say they, 
every gratification which it is in the tiumour to be 
pleased with. If we wish to be in groves or bowers, 
among running streams or falls of water, we shall 
immediately find ourselves in the midst of such a 
scene as we desire. If we would be entertained 
with music and the melody of sounds, the concert 
rises upon our wish, and the whole region about us 
is filled with harmony. In short, every desire will 
be followed by fruition ; and whatever a man’s in¬ 
clination directs him to will be present with him. 
Nor is it material whether the Supreme Power 
creates in conformity to our wishes, or whether he 
only produces such a change in our imagination as 
makes us believe ourselves couversant among those 
scenes which delight us. Our happiness will he the 
same, whether it proceed from external objects, or 
from the impressions of the Deity upon our own 
pnvate fancies. This is tbe account which I have 
received from my learned friend. Notwithstanding, 
this system of belief be in general very chimerical 
and visionary, there is something sublime in its 
manner of considering the influence of a Divine 

# The porson alluded to here was probably Dean Lancelot 
Addison, "(Uulinij perKuropam Afncamque peregrinatlonibus, 
rcnmi pi ritia sperubllls." Tills amiable clergyman, the father 
or 1 lie mi'liir of this paper, published An Account of West 
fi.nb.iry, Jtc 


Being on a human soul. It has also, like most 
other opiuions of tbe heathen world upon these im¬ 
portant points; it has, I say, its foundation in truth, 
as it supposes the souls of good men after this life 
to be in a state of perfect happiness; that in this 
state there will be no barren hopes nor fruitless 
wishes, and that we shall enjoy every thing we can 
desire. But the particular circumstance which 1 
am most pleased with in this scheme, and which 
arises from a just reflection upon human uature, is 
that variety of pleasures which it supposes the souIb 
of good men will be possessed of in another world. 
This I think highly probable, from the dictates both 
of reason and revelation. The soul consists of 
many faculties, as the understanding, and tbe will, 
with all the seuses both outward and inward : or, to 
speak more philosophically, the soul can exert her¬ 
self in many different ways of action. She can un¬ 
derstand, will, imagine, see, and hear; love, and 
discourse, and apply herself to many other the like 
exercises of different kinds and natures ; but what 
is more to bo considered, the soul is capable of re¬ 
ceiving a most exquisite pleasure and satisfaction 
from the exercise of any of these its powers, when 
they are gratified with their proper objects ; she can 
be entirely happy by the satisfaction of the memory, 
the sight, the hearing, or any other mode of percep¬ 
tion. Every faculty is as a distiuct taste in the 
mind, and hath objects accommodated to its proper 
relish. Doctor Tillotson somewhere says, that he 
will not presume to determine in what consists the 
happiness of the blessed, because God Almighty is 
capable of making tbe soul happy by ten thousand 
different ways. Besides those several avenues to 
pleasure which the soul is endowed with in this life, 
it is not impossible, according to the opinions of 
many eminent divines, but there may be new facul¬ 
ties in the souls of good men made perfect, as well 
as new senses in their glorified bodies. This we 
are sure of, that there will be new objects offered to 
all those faculties which are essential to us. 

We are likewise to take notice that every parti¬ 
cular faculty is capable of beiug employed on a very 
great variety of objects. The understanding, fur 
example, may be happy in the contemplation of 
moral, natural, mathematical, and other kinds of 
truth. The memory, likewise, may turn itself to an 
inhnile multitude of objects, especially when the 
soul shall have passed through the space of many 
millions of years, and shall reflect with pleasure on 
the days of eternity. Every other faculty may be 
considered in the same extent. 

We cannot question but that the happiness of a 
soul will be adequate to its nature ; anil that it is 
not endowed with any faculties which arc to lie use¬ 
less and unemployed. The happiness is to be the 
hpppiness of the whole man ; and we may easily 
conceive to ourselves the happiness of the soul whilst 
any one of its faculties is in the fruition of its chief 
good. The happiness may be of a more exalted na¬ 
ture in proportion as the faculty employed is so. 
but, a* the whole soul acts in the exertion of any of 
its particular powers, Jhe whole soul is happy in the 
pleasure which arises from any of its particular acts, 
ror, notwithstanding, as has been before hinted, 
and as it has been taken notice of by one of the 
greatest modern philosophers,* we divide the soul 
into several powers and faculties, there is no such 
ciiviston in the soul itself, since it is the whole soul 
that remembers, understands, will*, or imagines. 
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Onr manner of consulting the memory, understand- observing how we ought to be thankful to our great 
ing, will, imagination, and the like faculties, is for Creator, and rejoice in the being which he has bo- 
the better enabling us to express ourselves in such stowed upon us, for having made the soul susceptible 
abstracted subjects of speculation, not that there is of pleasure by so many different ways. We see by 
any such division in the soul itself. what a variety of passages joy and gladness may 

Seeing, then, that the soul has many different fa- enter into the thoughts of man ; how wonderfully a 
culties; or, in other words, many different ways of human spirit is framed, to imbibe its proper satis- 
acting ; that it can be intensely pleased or made factions, and taste the goodness of its Creator. We 
happy by all these different faculties, or ways of may therefore look into ourselves with rapture and 
acting; that it may be endowed with several latent amazement, and cannot sufficiently express our gra» 
faculties, which it is not at present in a condition to titude to Hun who has encompassed us with such a 
exert; that we cannot believe the soul is endowed profusion of blessings, and opened in us so many 
with any faculty which is of no use to it; that, capacities of enjoying them. 

whenever any one of these faculties is transcendently There cannot be a stronger argument that Clod 
pleased, the soul is in a state of happiness ; and, in has designed us for a state of future happiness, and 
the last place, considering that the happiness of an- lor that heaven which he has revealed to us, than 
other world is to be the happiness of the whole man, that he has thus naturally qualified the soul for it, 
who can question but that there is an infinite variety and made it a being capable of receiving so much 
in those pleasures we are speaking of ? and that this bliss. He would never have made such faculties in 
fulness of joy will be made up of all those pleasures vain, and have endowed us with powers that were 
which the nature of the soul is capable of receiving? not to be exerted on such objects as are suited to 
We shall be the more confirmed in this doctrine, them. It is very manifest, by the inward frame and 
if we observe the nature of variety with regard to constitution of our minds, that he has adapted them 
the mind of man. The soul does nut care to be to an infinito variety of pleasures and gratifications 
always in the same bent. The faculties relieve one which are not to be met with in this life. We should, I 
another by turns, and receive an additional pleasure therefore, at all times, take care that we do not dis- 
from the novelty of those objects about which they appoint this his gracious purpose and intention to- 


are conversant. wards us, and make those faculties, which he formed 

Revelation likewise very much confirms this no- as so many qualifications for happiness and rewards, 
turn, under the different views which it gives us ot 1° the instruments of pain and punishment. 

our future happiness. In the description of the _ 

throne of God it represents to us all those objects 

which are able to gratify the senses aud imagination. No. 601.] FRIDAY, OCTOBER 1, 1714. 
in very many places it intimates to us all the hap- Mon ia natura ii y » beneficent creature, 

pmess which the understanding can possible leceive, , , , 

in that state, where all things shall be revealed to , The followl “g essay comes from a hand which 
us, and we shall know even as we are known : the has entertained my readers once beiore 
raptuies of devotion, of divine love, the pleasure of “ Notwithstanding a narrow contracted temper 
conversing with our blessed Saviour, with an mnu- be that which obtains most in the world, we must 
mcrable host of angels, and with the spirits of just not therefore conclude this to be the genuine cha- 
meu made perfect, are likewise revealed to us in se- raetenstie of mankind ; because there are lumo w ho 
veral parts of the holy writings There are also delight in nothing so much as in doing good, and 
mentioned those hierarchies or governments in which receive more of their happiness at second-hand, oi 
the blessed shall be ranged one above another, and bv rebound from others, than by direct and innne- 
m which we may be sure a great part of our happi- diate sensation. Now, though these heroic souls 
ness will likewise consist; for it will not be there as are but few, and to appearance so far advanced 
in this world, where every one is aiming at powen above the grovelling multitude, as if they were of 
and superiority; but, on the contrary, every qne another order of beings, yet in reality their nature 
will find that station the most proper for him m )fi the same ; moved by the same springs, and eu- 
which he is placed, and will probably think that he dowed with all the same essential qualities, only 
could not have been so happy in any other station, cleared, lefined, and cultivated. Water is the same 
1 hese, and many other particulars, are marked in fluid body in winter and in summer; when it stands 
divine revelation, as the several ingredients of our stiffened in ice as when it flows along in gentle 
happiness in heaven, which all imply such a variety streams, gladdening a thousand fields in its progress, 
of joys, and such a gratification of the soul in all its I It is a property of the heart of man to be diffusive : 
different faculties, as 1 have been here mentioning. I its kind wishes spread abroad over the face of the 
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Man is naturally a beneficent creature. 

The following essay comes from a hand which 
has entertained my readers once beiore 

“ Notwithstanding a narrow contracted temper 
be that which obtains most in the world, we must 


Some of the Rabbins tell us, that the cherubim, creation; and if there be those, as we may observe 
are a Bet of angels who know most, and the seraphim too many of them, who are all wrapped up in their 
a set of angels who love most. Whether this dis own dear selves, without any visible concern for 
tmi'tmn be not altogether imaginary, Ishatlnothere their species, let us suppose that their good-nature 
examine; but it is highly probable that, among the is frozen, and, by the prevailing force of some con- 
spirits of good men, there may be some who will bo trary quality, restrained in its operations. I shall 
more pleased with the employment of one faculty therefore endeavour to assign some of*thc principal 
than of another* and this perhaps according to those checks upon this generous propension of the human 
lunocent and virtuous habits or inclinations which soul, which will enable us to judge whether, and by 
have here taken the deepest root. what method, this most useful principle may be 

[ might"here apply this consideration to the apt- unfettered, and restored to its native freedom of 
rits of wicked men, with relation to the pain which exercise 

they shall suffer in every one of their faculties, and “The first and leading cause is an unhappy com- 
the respective miseries which shall be appfopriated plexion of body. The heathens, ignorant of the 
to each faculty in particular. But, leaving this to true source of moral evil, generally charged it on 
the reflection of my readers, I shall conclude jsifb the obliquity of matter, which, being eternal and 
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independent, was incapable of change in any of its 
properties, even by the Almighty Mind, who, when 
be came to fashion it into a world of beings, must 
take it as he found it. This notion, as most others 
of theirs, is a composition of truth and error. That 
matter is eternal—that from the first union of a soul 
to it, it porverted its inclinations—and that the ill 
influence it hath upon the mind is not be corrected 
by God himself, are all very great errors, occasioned 
by a ti utb as evident that the capacities and dispo¬ 
sitions of the soul depend, to a great degree, on the 
bodily temper. As there are some fools, others are 
knaves, by constitution; and particularly it may be 
said of many, thut they are born with an illiberal 
cast of mind ; the matter that composes them is te¬ 
nacious as birdlime ; and a kind of cramp draws 
their bauds aud their hearts together, that they uever 
care to open them, unless to grasp at more. It is a 
melancholy lot this; but attended with one advan¬ 
tage above theirs, to whom it would be as painful to 
t.iihear good others as it is to these men to perform 
ili.'in : that whereas persons naturally beneficent 
often mistake instinct for virtue, by rcasou of the 
il/fliciilrv of distinguishing when one rules them aud 
! alien the other, men of the opposite character may 
be moie ceitam of the motive that predominates in 
cveiy action. It they cannot conlei a benefit with 
that ease and frankuess which are necessary to give 
it a grace in the eye of the world, in requital, the 
I ical merit of what they do is enhanced i,iy the op- 
| position they surmount in doing it. The strength 
J ol their virtue is seen in rising against the weight 
I of natuie ; anil every time they have the resolution 
I la> discharge their duty, they make a sacrifice of m- 
' i linutum to conscience, which is always too grateful 
to let its followers go without suitable muiks of its 
approbation, l’erhaps the entire cure of this ill 
quality is no more possible than of some distempers 
that descend by inheritance. However, a great 
deal may ho done by a course of beneficence obsti¬ 
nately persisted in ; this, if any thing, being a likely 
way of establishing a moral habit, which shall be 
somewhat of a counterpoise to the force of me. 

( haiiism. Only it must be remembered that we do 
not intermit, upon any pietence whatsoever, the 
i ustom of doing good, m regard, if there be the 
I least cessation, nature will watch the opportunity to 
leturn, and in a short time to recover the ground it 
was so long in quitting : for there is this difference 
between mental habits and such as have their foun¬ 
dation in the body, that these last are in their na¬ 
ture more forcible aud violent, and, to gam upon 
O'., need only not to be opposed; whereas the former 
must be continually reinforced with fresb supplies, 
or they will languish aud die away. And this sug¬ 
gests the reason why good habits in general require 
longer time for their settlement than bad, and yet 
are sooner displaced : the reason is, that vicious 
habits, as drunkenness for instance, produce a 
change in the body, which the others not doing, 
must be maintained the same way they arc ac¬ 
quired, by the mere dint of industry, resolution, 
and vigilance-. 

“ Another thine which suspends the operations of 
benevolence, is the love of the world; proceeding 
from a talse notion men have taken up, that an 
abundance of the world is an essential ingredient in 
the happiness of life. Worldly things are of such 
a quality as to lessen upon dividing, so that the 
more partners there are, the less must fall to every 
man’s private share. The consequence of this is, 
that they luok upon one another with an evil eye, 


each imagining all the rest to»be embarked in an in¬ 
terest that cannot take place hut to Ins prejudice. 
Hence are those eager competitions for wealth or 
power; hence one man’s success becomes another’s 
disappointment; and, like pretenders to the samo 
mistress, they can seldom have common charity for 
their rivals. Not that they are naturally disposed 
to quarrel aud fall out; but it is natural for a man 
to prefer himself to all others, and to secure his 
own interest first. If that which men estjem their 
happiness were, like the light, the same sufficient 
and uiiconiined good, whether ten thousand enjoy 
the benefit of it or hut one, we should see tneu’s 
good-will and kind endeavours would be as universal. 

Homo qui err anti counter monstrat viam 
i^uiuu lumen de auo lumitie aeeeudat, Facit, 

Nihilo minus ipsi lucent, cum llli accundenl 
To direct a wanderer in the right way, ia to light another 
man's candle by one’s own, which lobes none ol its light by 
what the other gains. 

“ Rut, unluckily, mankind agree in making choice 
of objects which inevitably engage them in perpe¬ 
tual differences. Learn, therefore, like a wise man, 
the true estimate of things Desne not more of 
the world than is necessary to accommodate you in 
passing throughit; look upon every thing beyond, 
not as useless only, but burdensome, l’lacc not 
your quiet in things which you cannot have without 
putting others beside them, and thereby making 
them your enemies ; and whiclg, when attained, will 
give you more trouble to keep thdu satisfaction m 
the enjoyment. Vutuc is a good of a uohlci kind 
it grows by communication; and so little resemble.-, 
earthly riches, thut the more hands it is lodged in. 
,the greater is every man’s particular stock. So, by 
propagating and mingling their lircs, not unlv all 
the lights of a branch together cast a more ulcu- 
sive brightness, but each single light bums with a 
stronger flame. And lastly, take this along with 
you, that if wealth he an instrument of plcnsiuc, the 
greatest pleasuie it can put into your power is that 
of doing good. It is woith considering that the or¬ 
gans of sense act within a narrow compass, and the 
appetites will soon say they have enough. Which 
of the two therefore is the happier man—he who, 
confining all his regard to the gratification of his 
own appetites, is capable hut of short fits of plea¬ 
sure—or the man who, leekouing himself a sliaiei 
in {hesatisfactions of others, especially those which 
come to them by his means, enlarges the spheie *<t 
his happiness ? 

“ The last enemy fo benevolence I shall mention 
is uneasiness of any kind. A guilty or a (list on- 
tented mind, a mind ruffled by ill-fortune, discon¬ 
certed by its own passions, soured by neglect, oi 
fretting at disappointments, hath not leisure to at¬ 
tend to the necessity or reasonableness ol a kindness 
desired, nor a taste for those pleasures which wait 
on beneficence, which demand a calm and unpol¬ 
luted heart to relish them. The most miserable of 
all beiugs is the most envious; as, on the other 
hand, the most eomn.unteative is the happiest. And 
it you are in search of the seat of perfect love and 
friendship, yon vGJlliot find it until you come to the 
region of”the blessed, where happiness, like a ro- 
licstung stream, flows from heart to heart in an 
endless circulation, add is preserved sweet and un¬ 
tainted by the motion. It is old advice, if you have 
a lavour to request of any one, to observe the softest 
times of address, when the soul, a flash of good- 
Immour, takes & pleasure to show itself pleased. 
Persons conscious of their own mteguty, sattsficu 
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with themselves and their condition, and full of 
confidence in a Supreme Being, and the hope of ; 
immortality, survey all about them with a flow of 
good-will; us trees which like their soil, they shoot 
out in expressions of kindness, and bend beneath 
(heir own precious load, to the hand of the gatherer. 
Now if the mind be not thus easy, it is au infallible 
sign that it is not in its natural state: place the 
mind in its right posture, it will immediately dis¬ 
cover its innate propensity to beneficence.” 


No. G02.1 MONDAY, OCTOBER 4, 1714. 

Kant line ill os hyacinthoa —Jcv. Sat vi. 110 

Thu makes them hyacinths. 

The following letter comes from a gentleman 
who, I find, is very diligent in making his observa¬ 
tions, which I think too material not to be commu¬ 
nicated to the public :— 

“ Sin, 

“ Ih order to execute the office of love-casuist to 
Great Butrin, with which I take myself to be in¬ 
vested by your papei of September 8, 1 shall mafci 
some further observations upon the two sexes in 
gcrieiul, beginning with that which always oiiglit to 
have the upper hand. After having obseived, with 
much curioMti, the accomplishments which are apt 
to captivate female hearts, I find that Hum c i* no 
per-on so ii i esistilde a-, one w ho is a man of import¬ 
ance, provided it he m matters of no consequence. 
One who makes himself talked of, though it he for 
the particular cock of Ins hat, or for prating aloud in 
the boxes at a play, is in the fair way of being a fa* 
vourite I have known a young fellow make his 
hotline by knocking down n constable; and may 
venture to say, though it may seem a paradox, that, 
many a fair one has died bv a dual m which both 
the eoinhal.in's have survived 

About three winters ago I look notice of a 
young lady at the theatre, who conceived a passuiu 
lor a notorious rake that headed a paity of oat- 
ialK mid am ciedibly informed that the emperor 
ot the Mohocks marned a rich widow within tliiee 
weeks aftei having rendered himself formidable m 
tile cities of London and Westminstei. Scorning 
and breaking ol windows have done frequent exe¬ 
cution upon the sex. But there is no set of these 
male charmers who make their way more success¬ 
fully than those who have gamed themselves a name 
tor mtiigue. and have mined the greatest number of 
leputations. There is a strange cuuositv in the 
female world to he acquainted with the vicar man 
who has been loved by others, and to know what it 
it. that makes him so agreeable. Ills reputation 
does more than half his business. Every one, thad 
is ambitious of being a woman of fashion, looks out 
for opportunities of being in his company; so that, 
to use the old proverb, ‘ When his name is up he 
may be a-bed.’ 

“ I was vciy sensible of tlio great advantage of 
being a man of importance up»n these occasions on 
the day of lhc*king’s entry, when I was jeated in a 
balcony behind a cluster of \ ery pretty country la¬ 
dies, who had one of these tjmwy gentlemen in the i 
midst of tliem. The first trick L caught him at was 
bowing to several persons of quality whom he did 
not know ; ‘nay, he had the impudence to hem at a 1 
blue cartel who hud a finer equipage than ordinary ; 
and seemed a little concerned at the impertinent 
huzzas of the mob that hindered his fuend, fnunj 


taking notice of him. There was, indeed, one who 
pulled off his hat to him; and, upon the ladies asking 
who it was, he told them it was a foreign minister 
that he had been very merry with the night before; 
whereas, in truth, it was the city common hunt. 

“ He was never at a loss when he was asked any 
person’s name, though he seldom knew any one 
under a peer. He found dukes and earls among 
the aldermen, very good-natured follows among the 
pnvy-couneillors, with two or three agreeable old 
rakes among the bishops and judges. 

“ In short, I collected from his whole discourse 
that he was acquainted with everybody atid knew 
nobody. At the same time, I am mistaken if ho 
did not that day make more advances in the affec¬ 
tions of his mistress, who sat near him, than he 
could have done in half-a-year’s courtship. 

“ Ovid has finely touched this method of making 
love, which I shall here give my reader in Mr. Dry 
den’s translation : 

“ Page the eleventh. 

Tims love in theatres did first improve,. 

And theatres are still the scenes of love . 

Nor shun the chariot*, and the courser's race ; • 

The Circus ih no inconvenient place. 

No need is there of talking on the hand. 

Nor nods, nor signs which lovers understand, 

Hut boldly next the fair your scat provide. 

Clone as you can to hera, and side by side : 
lMcas’d or uupleas'd, no matter, crowding sit, 

For so the laws of public shows permit. 

Then find occasion to begin discourse. 

Inquire* whoso chariot this, and who*© that hors© 

To whatsoever side she is inclin'd, 

Suit all j our inclinations to her mind * 

hike what she likes, from thence your court begin 

And whom she favours wish that he may wm 

“ Again, page the sixteenth. 

O when will come the day by heaven design u. 
When thou, the best and fitnest of mankind. 

Drawn by white horses shall in tiitiniph ride, 

\V ith conquer d slaves attending on thy side 
blavcs that no longer can be safe in flight ? 

O glorious object' O surprising sight! 

O day of public joy. too good to end in night 
Oil such a day, if thou and next to thee 
Some beauty sits, the spectacle to see, 

Ii she inquire the names or conquer’d k’ngs, 

Of mountains, rivers, and their hidden -pm c* 

Answer Lo all thou know’fat and. if need he. 

Of things unknown seem In speak knowingly * 

This is Euphrates, crown'd with leeds ami then. 

Flows the .swift Tigris, with Ins sea-green hair 
Invent new names of things unknown before. 

Call this Armenia, that the Caspian shore, 

Cull this a Mode, and that a Kuthian youth 
Talk probably . ng matter for the truth 
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Duetto ab urbe domum, mea curmma, ducitc Daphnim 

Vino. Eel tut 68. 

- Restore, my charms. 

My lingering Dnphnis to my longing arms—D mydxn. 

The following copy of verses comes from one ot 
my correspondents, and has something in it so ori¬ 
ginal, that I do not much doubt but it will divert 
my readers t 

. (• 

My tune, O ye Muses, was happily spent, 

When l’habe went with me wherever 1 went. 

* The Phrebe of this admired pastoral was Joanna, the 
daughter c.r the very learned Dr Kieharrl Bentley, archdeacon 
and prebendary of Ely. regius professor and master of Irtiuty . 
College, Cambridge, who died in lot- She waa afterwaul ) 
m,lined to Dr Denntsou Cumberland, Bishop of Clonfert Ir. | 
Kittaloe m Ireland, and uron-leon of Dr Richard Cumberland, I 
l'LViop ot Peterborough. ! 
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Ten thousand sweet pleasures I foil in my breast; 

Sure never fond shepherd like Colin was blest, 

But now she li gone, and has left me behind ; 

"'hat a marvellous change on a sudden I find * 

When things were as fine as could possibly be, 

I thought'twas the spring, but, alas 1 it was she. 

II 

With such a companion, to tend a few sheep, 

To rise up and play, or to lie down and sleep, 

1 was so good humour'd, so cheerful and gay, 

My heart was as light as a feather all day; 

But now I so cross and so peevish am grown, 

80 strangely uneasy, as never was known 
My fair-one is gone, and my joys are ail drown'd, 

And my heart—I uni sure it weLghs more than a pound 

111 . 

The fountain that wont to run sweetly along. 

And dance to soft murmurs the pebbles among. 

Thou know'st, little Cupid, if Pluebe was there, 

Twas pleasure to look at. ’twas music to hear* 

But now she is absent 1 walk by its side. 

And still as it murmurs do nothing but chide. 

Must you be so cheerful while I go in pain ? 

Peace there with your bubbling, and hear me complain 

IV 

When my lambkins around mo would oftentimes play, 
And when Phuibc and [ were as joyful as they, 

How pleasant their "porting, how happy the time. 

When spring, love, and beauty were all m their prime 
hut now in their frolus when by me they pass, 

I limy at their fleeces a handful of grass • 

Be still then I cry, for it makes me quite mad, 

Io see you so merry while 1 um so sad, 

V. 

My dog I was over well pleased to see 
Come wuggmg hu tail to my fair one and me . 

Vnd Miu»be was pleased, loo, and to my dog said. 

Come hither, poor fellow; and patted his head 
But now, when he s fawning, I with a sour look 
Cry, Sirrah! and give bun a blow with my crook ■ 

Mid Vl) give him another, for why should not i ray 
Be as dull as his master, when Phcebc's away 9 

VI. 

Vnen walking with Phoebe, what sights have l seen’ 
Hov\ fair was the flower, how fresh was the greeu! 

What a lovely appeal ance the trees and the shade, 

The corn-fields ami hedges, und every thing made' 

But now she has left rne, though all are still there. 

I hey none of them now so delightful appear 
' l‘\van nought but the magic, I find, of her eyes, 

Mdde so many beautiful prospects arise. 

VII. 

Sweet music went with us both rU the wood thro'. 

The lark, linnet, throstle, and nightingale too, 

Winds over us whisper’d, flocks by us did bleat, 

And chirp went the grasshopper under our feet 
But now she is absent, though still they sing on, 

The woods are but lonely, the melody's gone . 

Her voice m the concert, aa now I have found, 

Gave every thing else iU agreeable sound. 

VIII. 

Rose, what 1 * become of thy delicate hue ? 

And where is the violet’s beautiful blue? 

Does ought of its sweetness the* blossom beguile ? 

That meadow, those daisies, why do they not stinle ? 

Ah ! rivals, 1 Hee what it was that you dross d 
And made yourselves fine for; a place on her breaM , 

You put on your colours to pleasure her eye. 

To be pluck'd by her hand, on her bosom to die, 

IX. 

How slowly Time creeps, till my Phcebe return ! 

While amidst the soft zephyr's cool breezes I bum! 
Meihinks if I knew whereabouts he would tread, 

T could breathe on his wings, and 'twould melt down the lead. 
My swifter, ye minutes, bring hither uiy dear. 

And rest so much longer for t when she Is here. 

Ah, Colin! oIcfTiroe is full of delay. 

Nor will budge one foot faster for all thou canal say * 

X. 

Will no pitying power that hears me complain, 

Or cure my disquiet, or soften my pain ? 

lo be cur'd, thou must, Colin, thy passion remove, 

But what swam is »o silly to live without love > 

No, deity, bid the dear nymph to return. 

For ne er wag poor shepherd so sadly forlorn. 

Ah ’ what shall I do * l shall die with despair ' 
lake heed, all >e‘"warns, how ye love one so fair. 


1 
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Tu ne quauueris (scire neks) quern mihi, quern t;hi, 
Finem Du dederuit, Leuconoe , nee Babylomo* 

Tentarifl numeros- Hor I Od xi 1 

Ah, do not strive too much to know, 

My dear Leuconoe, 

What the kind gods design to do 
With me and thee —Ckeucu. 


Tub desire of knowing future events is one of 
the strougest inclinations in the mind of man^ In¬ 
deed, an ability of foreseeing probable accidents is 
what, in the language of men, is called wisdom and 
prudence; but, not satisfied with the light that 
reason bolds out, mankind hath endeavoured to 
penetrate more compendiously into futurity. Magic, 
oracles, omens, lucky hours, and the various arts of 
superstition, owe their rise to this powerful cause. 
As tins principle is founded in self-love, every man 
is sure to be solicitous in the first place about his 
own fortune, the course of his life, and the time and 
manner of his death. 

If we consider that we are free-agents, we shall 
discover the absurdity of such inquiries. One of 
our actions, which we might have performed or 
neglected, is the cause of another that succeeds it, 
atid so the whole chain of life is linked together. 
Pain, poverty, or infamy, are tho natural product 
of vicious and imprudent acts, as the contraiy 
blessings are of good ones ; so that we cannot sup¬ 
pose our lot to be determined without impiety. A 
great enhancement ot pleasure arises from it* being 
unexpected; and pain is doubled by being foreseen. 
;Upon all these, and several other accounts, we 
I ought to rest satisfied in this portion bestowed on 
! us; to adore the hand that hath fitted every thing to 
bur nature, and hath not more displayed his good¬ 
ness in our knowledge than in our ignorance. 

1 It is not unworthy observation, that superstitious 
inquiries luto future events prevail more or less, m 
proportion to the improvement of liberal arts and 
| useful knowledge in the several parts of the world 
I Accordingly we find, that magical incantations re¬ 
main in Lapland; in the more remote parts of 
Scotland they have their second sight; and several 
of our own countrymen see abundance of fames. 
In Asia this credulity is strong; and the greatest 
part of refined learning there consists in the know 
ledge of amulets, talismaus, occult numbers, and 
tho like. 

J When I was at Grand Cairo I fell into the ac¬ 
quaintance of a good-natured mussulman, who 
promised me many good offices which he designed 
to do mo when he became the prime-minister, which 
was a fortune bestowed on his imagination by a 
doctor very deep in the curious sciences. At his 
repeated solicitations I went to learn my destinv of 
tins wonderful sage. Fur a small sum I had’ins 
premise, but was required to wait in a dark apart¬ 
ment until ho had run through the preparatory 
ceremonies. Having a strong propensity, even 
, then, to dreaming, I took a nap upon the sofa where 
11 was placed, and had the following vision, the par- 
| ticulars whereof 1 picked up the other day among 
i inv papers. * , 

| I found* myself in an unbounded plain, where 
methought the whole world, in several habits and 
with different tongues,’was assembled. The mul¬ 
titude glided swiftly along, and 1 found in my sell a 
strong inclination to mingle in the train. My eyes 
quickly singled out some of the splendid figures 
Several in rich*caftans aud glittering turbans 
; bustled through the throng, and trampled over the 
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bodies of those they t|)rew down; until, to iny great 
surprise, I found tfiat the great pace they went only 
hastened them to a scaffold or a bowstring. Many 
beautiful damsels on the other side moved forward 
with great gaiety; some danced until they fell all 
along; and others painted their faces until they 
lost their noses. A tribe of creatures with busy 
looks falling into a fit of laughter at the misfortunes 
of the unhappy ladies, I turned my eyes upon them 
They were each of them filling his pockets with 
gold and jewels, and when there was no room left 
lor more, these wretches, looking round with fear 
and horror, pined away before my face with famine 
and discontent. 

This piospectof human misery struck me dumb 
fur some miles. Then it was that, to disburden my 
mind, 1 took pen and ink, and did every thing that 
has since happened under my office of Spectator. 
While I was employing myself for the good of man¬ 
kind, I was surprised to meet with very unsuitable 
leturns from my fellow-creatures. Never was poor 
author so beset with pamphleteers, who sometimes 
marched directly against me, but oi'tener shot at me 
bom strong bulwarks, or rose up suddenly in 
ambush. They were of all characters and capaci¬ 
ties ; some with ensigns of dignity, and others in 
liveries ,* but wbat most surprised me was to see 
two or tin pc m black gowns among my enemies. It 
was no small trouble to me, sometimes to have a 
man come up to me with an angry face, and re- 
pioneh me for having larnpooued him when I had 
never seen or heard of him in my life. With the 
ladies it was otherwise ; many became my enemies 
lur not being particularly pointed out: as there 
woic others who resented the satire which they 
imagined I had directed against them. My great 
comfort was in the company of half a dozen triends, 
who I found since were the club which I have so 
often mentioned in my papers, I laughed often at 
Sir Huger in my sleep, and was the more diverted 
with Will Honeycomb’s gallantries (when we after¬ 
ward became acquainted), because I bad foreseen 
his marriage with a farmei’s daughter. The regret 
which arose in my nnnd upon the death of my com¬ 
panions, my anxieties for the public, and the many 
calamities still fleeting before my eyes, made me 
repent my curiosity; when the magician entered 
Ihe room, and awakened me, by telling me (when 
it was too late) that he was just going to begin. 

N. B. I have only delivered the prophecy of that 
part of my life which is past, it being inconvenient 
to divulge the second part until a more proper op¬ 
portunity. 

No. 605.] MONDAY, OCTOBER 11, 1714. 

Kxuerlnt sylvestrem animum, cultuque frequent!. , 

In quascuuquu voces irtes, baud tarda sequentur. 

Visa. Georg it SI. 

----They change their savage mind. 

Their wildness lose, and, quitting nature's part. 

Obey the rules and diselpluie of arc—D rydis. 

Having perused the following letter, htfd finding 
it to run upon the subject ot love, I referred it to 
the learned casuist, whom l have reta fried in my 
service for speculations of that kind. He returned 
it to me’the next morning’with his report annexed 


* The hirelings and black gowns employed by the admi¬ 
nistration :n the lost year of the Queen s reigfc. Dr Swift, 
Prior, Atlerbury, Dr Friend, Dr King. Mr Oldsworth, Mrs. D 
Manley, and the writers of the Examiner, ftc. 
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tu it, with both of which 1 shall here present my 
reader 

“ Mr. Spectator, 

“ Finding that you have entertained a useful 
person in your service in quality of love-casuist, 1 
apply mysell to you, under a very great difficulty, 
that hath for some months perplexed me. I have a 
couple of humble servants, one of which I have no 
aversion to: the other I think of very kindly. The 
first hath the reputation of a man of good sense, and 
is one of those people that your sex are apt to 
value. My spark is reckoned a coxcomb among 
the men, but is a favourite of the ladies. If 1 
marry the man of worth as they call him, I shall 
oblige my parents, and improve my fortune : but 
with my dear beau I promise myself happiness, 
although not a jointure. Now I would u»k you, 
whether I should consent to lead my life with a 
man that I have only no objection to, or with him 
against whom all objections to me appear frivolous. 
I am determined to follow the casuist’s advice, and 
I dare say he will not put me upon so serious a 
thing as matrimony contrary to my inclinations. 

“ I am, &c. “ Fanny Fickle. 

“ P. S. I forgot to tell you that the pretty gen¬ 
tleman is the most complaisant creature m the 
world, and is always of my mmd; but the other, 
forsooth, fancies he hath as much wit as myself, 
slights my lapdog, and hath the insolence to contra¬ 
dict me when he thinks I am not in the right. 
About half an hour ago he maintained to my lace 
that a patch always implies a pimple.” 

As I look upon it to be my duty rather to side 
with the parents than the daughter, I shall propose 
some considerations to my gentle querist, which 
may incline her to comply with those uuder whose 
direction she is; and at the same time couvinee 
her that it is not impossible but she may, in time, 
have a true affection for him who is at preseut in¬ 
different to her; or, to use the old family maxim, 
that, “ if she marnes first, love will come after.” 

The only objection that she seems to insinuate 
against the gentleman proposed to her, is his want 
ot complaisance, which, I perceive, she is very 
willing to return. Now I can discover from this 
very circumstance, that she and her lover, what¬ 
ever they may think of it, are very good friends iu 
their hearts. It is difficult to determine whether 
love delights more in giving pleasure or pain. Let 
Miss Fickle ask her own heart, if she doth not take 
a secret pride in making this man of good sense 
look very silly. Hath she ever been better pleased 
than when her behaviour hath made her lover ready 
to hang himself; or doth she ever rejoice more than 
when she thinks she hath driven him to the very 
brink of a purling stream ? Let her consider, at 
the same time, that it is not impossible but her lover 
may have discovered her tricks, and hath a mmd to 
give her as good as she brings. I remember a 
handsome young baggage that treated a hopeful 
Greek of my acquaintance, just come from Oxford, 
as if he had been a barbarian. The first week after 
she had fixed him she took a pinch of snuff out of 
his rival’s box, and apparently tout-hid the enemy’s 
little finger. She became a professed enemy to the 
arts and sciences, and scarce ever wrote a letter to 
him without wilfully mispelliug his name. The 
young scholar, to be even with her, railed at 
coquettes as soon as he had got the word; and did 
not want parts to turn into ridicule her men of wit 
and pleasure of the town. After having irritated 
one another for the space of five jnonths, the made 
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an assignation with him fourscore miles from Lon¬ 
don. But, us he was very well acquainted with her 
[)i .inks, he took a journey the quite contrary way. 
Accordingly they met, quarrelled, and in a few days 
were married. Their former hostilities are now the 
subject of their mirth, being content at present with 
that part of love only which bestows pleasure. 

Women who have been married some time, not 
having it in their beads to draw after them a 
numerous tram of followers, find their satisfaction 
in the possession of one man’s heart. I know very 
well that ladies in their bloom desire to he excused 
in tins particular. But, when time hath worn out 
their natural vanity and taught them discretion, 
their fondness settles on its proper object. And it 
is probably for this reason that, among husbands, 
you will find more that are loud of womeu beyond 
their prime thau of those who are actually in the 
insolence of beauty. My reader will apply tbe same 
observation to the other sex. 

I need not insist upon the necessity i f their pur¬ 
suing one common interest, and their united care 
for their children; but shall only observe, by the 
way, that married persons are both more warm in 
thPir love and mure hearty in their hatred than any 
others whatsoever. Mutual favours and obligations, 
which may be supposed to be greater here than in 
any other state, naturally beget an intense affectum 
in generous minds. As, on the contrary, persons 
who have bestowed such favours havo a particular 
Initerness m their resentments, when they think 
themselves ill treated by those of whom they have 
deserved so much. 

Besides, Miss Fickle may consider, that as there 
are often many faults concealed before marriage, so 
there aie Bometimes many virtues unobserved. 

To this we may add, the great efficacy of custom 
and constant conversation to produce a mutual 
friendship and benevolence in two peisons. It is a 
nice reflection which I have heard a friend of mine 
make, that you may be sure a woman loves a man 
wheu she uses bis expressions, tells his stories, or 
imitates his manner. This gives a secret delight; 
for imitation is a kind of artless flattery, and 
mightily favours the powerful principle of self-love. 
It is certain that married persons who are possessed 
with a mutual esteem, not only catch 'the air and 
way of talk from one another, but fall into the same 
traces of thinking and liking. Nay, some have 
carried the remark so far as to assert, that the 
features of man aud wife grow, m time, to resemble 
one another. Let my fair correspondent therefore 
consider, that the gentleman recommended will 
have a good deal of her own face in two or three 
years; which she must not expect from tbe beau, 
who is too full of his dear self to copy after another. 
And I dare appeal to her own judgment, if that 
person will not be the handsomest that is the most 
like herself. 

We have a remarkable instance to our present 
purpose in the history of King Edgar, which I shall 
hero relate, and leave it with my fair correspondent 
to be applied go herself. 

This gieat monarch, who is so famous in British 
story, fell in love, as he made his progress through 
his kingdom, with a certain duke’s daughter, who 
lived near Winchester, and was the most celebrated 
beauty of the age. Ills importunities and the vio¬ 
lence of his passion were so great, that the mother 
ot the young lady promised him to bring her daugh¬ 
ter to his bed the next night, though in her heart 
she abhorred so infamous an office. It was no 


sooner durk than sho conveyed into bis room a 
young maid of no disagreeable figure, who was one 
of her attendants, anu did not want address to im¬ 
prove the opportunity for the advancement of her 
fortune. She made so good use of her time, that 
when she offered to rise a little before day, the king 
could by no means think of parting with her; so 
that finding herself under a necessity of discovering 
who she was, she did it in so handsome a maunei, 
that his majesty was exceedingly gracious to # her, 
and took her ever alter under his protection : inso¬ 
much, that our chronicles tell us he earned her 
along with him, made her his first minister of state, 
und continued true to her alone, until his marriage 
with the beautiful Elfnda. 
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-Jaiiigum csnlu solata laborem 

Arguto coipux percurnt pet One n-las—V irij Georg t 293 

-mean timo ill home 

The good wife singing plies the various loom 

“ Mr. Spectator, 

“ I have a couple of nieces under my direction, 
who so often run gadding abroad, that 1 do not 
know where to have them. Their diess, their tea, 
aud their visits, take up all their time, and they go 
to bed as tired with doing nothing as I am after 
quilting a whole under-petticoat. The only time 
they aie not idle is while they read your Spectators 
which being dedicated to tbe interests ot virtue, I 
desire you to recommend the long-neglected art of 
needle-work. Those hours which in this age are 
throwm away in dress, play, visits, and the like, 
Vere employed, in my time, in willing out receipts, 
or working beds, chans, and hangings foi the family. 
For my part, I hate plied my needle these fifty 
years, and by my good-will would never have it out 
of my hand. It grieves my heart to see a couple of 
proud idle flirts sipping their lea, for a whole after¬ 
noon, in a room hung round with the industiv of 
their great-grandmother. Pray. Sir, take the laud¬ 
able mystery of embroidery into your serious consi¬ 
deration, and, as you have a great deal of the vntuo 
of the last age in you, continue your endeavours to 
reform the present. “ I am,” &c. 

In obedience to the commands of my venerable 
correspondent, I have duly weighed this important 
subject, and promise myself, from the arguments 
here laid down, that all the line ladies of England 
will be icady, as soon us their mourning is ovei,* 
to appear covered with the work of their own hands 
Whata delightful entertainment must it be to the 
fair sex, whom their native modesty, and the tender¬ 
ness of men towards them, exempt from public busi¬ 
ness, to pass their hours in imitating liuits and 
flowers, and transplanting all the beauties of nature 
into their own dress, or raising a new creation in 
their closets and apartments ! How pleasing is the 
amusement of walking among the shades and groves 
planted by themselves, in surveying heroes slain by 
their needle, or little Cupids which they have 
brought into the world without pain 
This is' methinks, the most proper way wherein 
a lady can show a fine genius; and I cannot forbear 
wishing that several writers of that sex Imd chosen 
to apply themselves rather to tapestry than rhyme. 
Your pastoral poetesses may vent their fancy in 
niral luiflUcapeSj and place despairing shepherds 

* Public moutmni! on the death of Queen Anne. 
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Under silken willows, 9r drown them in a stream of 
monair. 'J'he heroic writeis may work up battles 
as successfully, and lufiame them with gold or stain 
them with crimson. Even those who have only a 
turn to a song, or an epigram, may put many valu¬ 
able Inches into a purse, and crowd a thousand 
graces mto a pair of garters. 

If 1 may, without breach of good manners, ima¬ 
gine that any pretty creature is void of genius, and 
would perform her part herein but very awkwardly, 
1 must nevertheless insist upon her working, if it be 
only to keep her out of harm’s way. 

Another argument for busying good women in 
works of fancy is, because it takes them off from 
scandal, the usual attendant of tea-tables, and all 
other inactive scenes of life. While they are form¬ 
ing their birds and beasts, their neighbours will be 
allowed to he the fathers of their own children; and 
wing and lory will be but selduin mentioned where 
the great dispute is, whether blue or led is the more 
proper colour. Ilow much greater glory would 
Sophronid do the general, if she would choose father 
to wofk the buttle of Blenheim in tapestry, than sig¬ 
nalize herself with so much vehemence against those 
who are Frenchmen in their hearts. 

A thud reason that 1 shall mention, is the profit 
that is biought to the family where these pretty aits 
aie encouraged. It is manliest that, this way of life 
not only keeps fair ladies from running out into ex¬ 
penses, but is at the same time an actual improve¬ 
ment. Ilow memorable would that matron be, who 
shad have it Bubscnbed upon her monument, “ that 
slu' vc 1 ought out the whole Bible in tapestry, and 
died in a good old age, after having covered three 
hundred yards of wail in the mansion-house !” 

The piemises being considered, I humbly submit 
tin- following proposals to all mothers in Great 
Biitam :— 

I. That no young virgin whatsoever bo allowed to 
ioccivc the addiesses of her filst lover, but in a suit 
of her own einbruidciing. 

II. That before eveiy fiesh humblo servant, she 
be obliged to appear with a new stomacher at the 
least. 

III. That no one be actually married until she 
hath the child-bed pillows, &c. ready stitched, as 
likewise the mantla tor the boy quite finished. 

These laws, if I mistake not, would effectually re¬ 
store the decayed art of needle-work, and make the 
virgins of Great Britain exceedingly nimble-fingered 
in their business. 

There is a memorable custom of the Grecian la¬ 
dies in this particular preserved in Homer, which I 
hope will have a very good effect with my country¬ 
women. A widow, in ancient times, could not, 
without indecency, receive a second husband, until 
she hqd woven a shroud for her deceased lord, or the 
next of km to him. Accordingly, the chaste Pene¬ 
lope, having, as she thought, lost Ulysses at sea, she 
oiuployed.her time in preparing a winding-sheet for 
Laertes, tlic father of her husband. The story of 
her web beiiig very famous, and yet not sufficiently 
known in its several circumstances, I shall give it 
to my reader,«as Homer makes one of her wooers 
relate it. 

Sweet hope she gave to every youth apart. 

With well-laught looks, ami a deceitful heart: 

A web she wove of many a slender twine, 

Of curious texture, and pcrploxt design; 

" My youths," she cried, •• iny lord but nevly dead, 
Forbear a while to court my wldotv'd tied. 

Till 1 have wov'n, as solemn vows require, 

This web, a shroud for poor Ulysses' iue. 


His limbs, when fate the hero's soul demands, 

Shall claim this labour of his daughters hands, 
l.est all the darues of Greece my uaino despise, 

Whilst the great king without a covering lies." 

Thus she. Nor did my friends mistrust the guile. 

All day she sped the long laborious toil: 

Hut when the burning lamps supply d the sun, * 

Each night unravell'd what the day begun 
Three livelong summers did the fraud prevail • 

The fourth her maidens told til’ amazing tale. 

These eyes beheld, as close I took my stand, 

1 he backward labours of her faithless hand: 

Till, watch'd at length, and press'd on evory side, 

Her task she ended, and commenced a bride. 
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Dicite lo Pit an, et lo bis dicite Paean: 

Dccidit in casses pneda petitu ineos. 

Oviu, Ars Amoi 1. I 

Now In Pecan sing, now wreaths prepare, 

Ami Willi repealed Ios (ill the uir; 

The prey is fallen m my successful tolls,—A nus' 

“ Mr. Spectator, 

" Having in your paper of Monday last published 
my report on the case of Mrs. Fanny Fickle, where¬ 
in I have taken notice that love comes after mar¬ 
riage ; 1 hope your readers are satisfied of this truth, 
that as love generally produces matrimony, so it 
often happens that matrimony produces love. 

“ It perhaps requires more virtues to rnako a good 
husband or wile than what go to the finishing any 
the most shining character whatsoever. 

“ Discretion serins absolutely necessary; and ac¬ 
cordingly we find that the best husbands have been 
most famous for their wisdom. Homer, who hath 
drawn a perfect pattern of a prudent man, to make 
it the more complete, hath celebrated lum for the 
just returns of fidelity and truth to his Penelope; 
insomuch that he refused tho caiesses of a goddess 
for her sake; and, to use the expression of the best 
of Pagan authors, ‘ Vululam suam jncetulit immortalt- 
tati,’ his old woman was dearer to him than immor¬ 
tality. 

“ Virtue is the next necessary qualification for 
this domestic character, as it naturally produces 
constancy aud mutual esteem. Thus Brutus and 
Portia were more remarkable for virtue and affec¬ 
tion than any others of the age in which they lived, i 

“ Good-nature is a third necessary ingredient in 
the marriage state, without which it would inevita¬ 
bly sour upon a thousand occasions. When great¬ 
ness of mmd is joined with this amiable quality, it 
attracts the admiration and esteem of all who be¬ 
hold it. Thus Caesar, not more remarkable for lus 
fortune and valour than for his humanity, stole into 
the hearty of tho Roman people, when, breaking 
through the custom, he pronounced an oration at tho 
funeral of his first and best-loved wife. 

“ Good-nature is insufficient, unless it be steady 
and uniform, and accompanied with an evenness of 
temper, which is above all things to be preserved in 
this friendship contracted for life. A man must be 
easy within himself before he can be so to his other 
self. Socrates and Marcus Aurelius are instances 
of men, who by tho strength of philosophy, having 
entirely composed their minds, aud subdued their 
passions, are celebiated for good husbands; not¬ 
withstanding the first was yoked with Xautippo, 
and the other with Faustina. If the wedded pair 
would but habituate ihemselves for the first year to 
bear with one another’s faults, the difficulty would he 
pretty well conquered. This mutual sweetness of 
temper and complacency was finely recommended 
in the nuptial ceremonies among the heathen*, who. 
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■when they sacrificed to Juno at that solemnity, al- | brought to the hall-door, and shall there be laid 
ways tore out the gall from the entrails of the vie- 1 upoh one half-quarter of wheat, and upon one other 
tim, and cast it behind the altar. ! of rye. And ne that demandeth the bacon shall 

“ I shall conclude this letter with a passage out! kneel upon his knee, and shall hold his right hand 
of Dr. Plot’8 Natural History of Staffordshire, not upon a book, which book shall be laid upon the 
gmly os it will serve to fill up your present paper, ; bacon and the corn, and shall make oath in this 
but, if I find myself in the humour, may give rise to ! manner:— 

another; I having by me an old register belonging “ 1 Here ye, Sir Philip de Somervile, lord of 
to the place here undermentioned. Whichenovre.mayntenerandgyverofthisbaconne; 

“Sir Philip de Somervile held the manors of that I; A. sithel wedded B.my wife, and sithp I had 
Wbichenovre, Scirescot, Ridware, Netherton, and hyr in my kepying, and at my wylle by a year and 
Cowlee, all in the county of Stafford, of the carls of a day after our marriage, I would not have chaunged 
Lancaster, by this memorable service: The said Sir for none other; farer ne fowler; richer ne pourer; 
Philip shall find, maintain, and sustain, one bacon- ne for none other dq#cended of greater lynage: 
ditch, hanging in his hall at Wbichenovre ready slepying ne waking, at noo tyme. And if the seyd 
arrayed all times of the year but in Lent, to be B. were sole, and I sole, I would take her to bo my 
given to every mau or woman married, after the wyfe before all the wymen of the worlde, of what 
day and the year of their marriage be past, m form condiciones soever they be, good or evylle ; as help 
following.—* me God and his soyntes, and this flesh and all 


me God and his soyntes, and this desh and all 


“ Whensoever that any one such before named deshes.’ 
will come to inquire for the bacon, in their own j “ And his neighbours shall make oath, that they 
pcisoi., they shall come to the bailiff, or to the por- trust verily be hath said truly. And if it be found 
ter, of the lordship of Whichenovre, and shall $ay by his neighbours before named, that he be a free- 
to them in the manner as ensucth .— man, there shall bo delivered to him hult'-a-quarter 

“ ‘ Bailiff, or porter, I doo you to know, that! am of wheat and a cheese; and if he be a villein, he 
come for myself to demand one bacon-dyke hanging shall have a quarter of rye without cheese. And 
in the hall of the lord of Whichonovre, after the then shall Knightloye, the lord of lludlow, bo called 


form thereunto belonging.’ 


for to carry all these things tofore rehearsed; and 


“ Alter which relatipn, the bailiff or porter shall the said corn shall be lam on one horse, and the 
assign %day to him, upon promise by bis faith to bacon above it. and he to whom the bacon apper- 
retum, and with him to bring twain of his neifh- tainetb shall ascend upon his horse, and shall take 
hours. And in the mean time, the said bailiff shall the cheese before him if he have a horse. And if he 
take with him twain of the freeholders, of the lord- have none, the lord of Whichenovre shall cause him 
ship of Whichenovre, and they three shall go to the to have one horse and saddle, to such time as he be 
manor of Rudlow, belonging to Robert Knightleye, passed his lordship; and so shall they depart the 
and there shall summon the aforesaid Knightleye, .manor of Whichenovre with the corn and the bacon, 
or his bailiff, commanding him to be ready at tofore him that hath won it, with trumpets, taborets, 
Wiehenovre the day appointed, at prime of day, and other manner of minstrelsy. And all the free 
with his carriage, that is to say, a horse and a tenants of Whichenovre shall conduct him to be 
saddle, a sack and a piyke, for to convey the Baid passed the lordship of Whichenovre. And then 
bacon and corn a journey out of the county of Staf- shall they all return except him to whom apper- 
ford, at his costages. And then the said bailiff shall, taineth to make the carnage and journey without 
with the said freeholders, summon all the tenants of the county of Stafford, at the costs of his lord of 
the said manor, to be ready at the day appointed at Whichenovre.” 

Whichenovre, for to do and perform the services -- 


which they owe to the bacon. And at the day as¬ 
signed, all such as owe services to the bacon shall 
be ready at the gate of the manor of Whichenovre, 
from the sun-rising to noon, attending and awaiting 
for the coming of him who fetcheth the bacon.— 
And when he is come, there shall he delivered to 
him and his fellows, chapelets, and to all those which 
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-Perjuna riilet amantum —Ovid, Ara Amor. i. 033. 

-Forgiving with a smile 

The perjuries that easy maids beguile.—D rydxm. > 

“ Mr. Spectator, 

“ According to my promise I herewith transmit 


shall be there, to do their services due to the bacon. | to you a list of several persons, who from time to 
And they shall lead the said demandant with trumps ; time demanded the flitch of bacon of Sir Philip de 
and tabors, and other manner of minstrelsy, to the Somervile, and his descendants; as it is preserved 
hall-door, where he shall find the lord of Whiche- ancient manuscript, under the tide of ‘ The 

nuvro. or his steward, ready to deliver the bacon in , Register of Whicbenovre-hall, and of the bacon- 


this manner:— 

“ He shall inquire of him which demandeth the 


flitch there maintained.’ 

“ In the beginning of this record, iB recited the 


oacon, if he have brought twain of hts neighbours law or institution in form, as it is already printed jn 
with him: which must answer ‘ they be here ready.’ your last paper: to which are added two bye-laws, 
And then the steward shall cause these two neigh-. as ® comment upon the general law, the substance 
hours to swear, if the said demandant be a wedded whereof is, that the wife shall take the same oath as 
man or haw been a man wedded ; and if since bis the husband, mutatu mutandis; and that the judges 
marriage one year and a day be past; and if he l>e shall, as they think' meet, interrogate or cross-exa- 
a freeman or a villein.f And if his said neighbours mine the'witnesses. After this proceeds the regb' 
make oath that he bath for him all these three points ter in manner following • -’ dr 

rehearsed, then shall the bacon be taken down and “ ‘ Aubry de Falstaff, son of Sir John Kalstaffseu 
. __ _ — ■ — -- with dame Maude bis wife, were the first thayme. 

* There was an institution ol the same bind at Dunmow in manded the bacon, he having bribed twain cy m 

According to tbs acceptation of the word. St the date ! «™P<H»on* to TM ^ 

of Uia iMtitulioQ, ** A trewnau, or a servant.” whereby he gained the flitch, but ae and w “ 

l oe. 
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wife falling immediately into a dispute how the said 
rticon should be dressed, it was, by order of the 
judges, taken from him and hung up again m the 
hall. 

“ ‘ Alison, the wife of Stephen Freckle, brought 
her said husband along with her, and set forth the 
good conditions and behaviour of her consort, adding 
withal, that she doubted not hut he was ready to 
attest the like of her, his wife; whereupon he, tho 
said Stephen, shaking his head, she turned short 
upon him, and gave him a box on the ear. 

“ ‘ Philip de Waveiland, having laid Ins hand 
upon the hook, when tlio clause, ‘‘ were 1 sole and 
she sole," was rehearsed, found a secret compunc¬ 
tion using in his mind, and stole it off again, 
j '■ 1 Kiehaid dc Loveless, who was a com tier, and 
a veiy well-bred-man, being ohseived to hesitate at 
the wolds “ after our mainage,” was thereupon 
required to explain himself. He replied, by talking 
veiy laigeiy of his exact complaisance while he was 
a lover; and alleged that he had not m the least 
disobliged Ins wife foi a year and a day be foie mai- 
liage, which he hoped was the same thing, 
i “ ‘ Rejected. 

I “ ‘ Joceline Jolly, Esq. making it appear, by uii- 
1 questionable tostimonv. that he and his wile had 
! pieseived full and entire affection tor the spate nt 
the first month, commonly called the honey-moon, 
he had, m consideration thcreed, one lashei bestowed 
upon him.’ 

11 Aftei this, snys the record, many years passed 
! over before any demandant appealed at Whnhc- 
novre-liaii; msomuchthat one would have thought 
that the whole couiitiy weie tinned Jews, so little 
was their affection lo the lhtih of bacon. 

“ The next couple emolled had liked to have im- 
ried it, if one of the witnesses had nol deposed, that 
diniug on a Sunday with the demandant, whose wile 
had sat below the Squiie’s ludv at chinch, slie 1 hv 
said wife diopped some expulsions, as i! she thought 
hci husband deserved lobe knighted, to wlni h he 
retuineii a passionate pish! The judges taking the 
piemises into consideration, declaied the aforesaid 
hcliAV mill to imply an unwainmtahle ambition m 
the wile, and anger in the hushand. 

“ It is refolded as a sufficient disqualification of 
a certain wile that, speaking ot her husband, she 
said 1 God forgive him.' 

“ It is likewise iemarkalilc, that a couple wire 
lejectcd upon the deposition of one of their neigh¬ 
bours, that the lady had once told hoc hushand, that 
it was her duty to obey.’ to which he replied, ‘ 0 
my dear; you arc iievei in the wrong!’ 

“ The violent passion of one lady tor her lapdog; 
he turning away of the old housemaid by anuthoi ; 

X tavern hill torn by the wife, and a tailoi’s Ly the 
husband; a quarrel about the kissing crust; spoil¬ 
ing of dinners, and coming in late of nights, arc so 
many seveial articles which occasioned the repro¬ 
bation of some scores of demandants, whose name* 
are recorded in the aforesaid register 
1 “ Without enumerating other particular persons, 

I shall content myself vuth observing that the sou- 
uce pronounjed against one Gorvase Poacher is, 

‘ lie might have had bacon to his eggs, if he 
ot heretofore scolded his wife when thev were l 
piled.’ And the deposition against Dorothy | 
\ runs in these words, ‘ that she had so l'ai 1 
the dominion of the coal (lie (the Stirling 
•her husband claimed to InmseDii) that by 
F<ri!l she never would suffer the poker out 

B.> 


“ I find but two couples in tins first century that 
were successful: the first was a sea-captain and hii 
wife, who since the day of their marriage had not 
seen one another until the day of the claim. The 
second was an honest pair in the neighbourhood j 
the husband was a man of plain good sense, and a 
peaceable temper; the woman was dumb.” 
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- Farrago libelh. —Juv. Sat i. 86 

TIip niisu'Haneous subjects of my book 

“ Mu. Spec!atom, 

“ I have for some tune desned to appear in your 
paper, and have therel’oie chosen a day* to sieai 
into the Spectator, when I take it for granted vnu 
will not have many spare minutes for speculations 
of your own. As 1 was the other day walking with 
1 an honest country gentleman, he very often was 
expressing his astonishment to see the town so 
mightily crowded with doctors of divinity ; upon 
which I told him he was very much mistaken if he 
took all those gentlemen he saw in scarfs to be 
persons ot that dignity; for that a young divine, 
after Ins first degiee m the university, usually conies 
lutherjmly to show himself; and on that occasion, 

| is apt to think he is but half equipped with a gown 
' and cassock for his public appearance, if ho hath 
| not the additional ornament of a scarf of the first 
magnitude to entitle him to the appellation nt 
1 Ducloi trotn his landlady and the hoy at Child’s. 
Now since I know that this piece of garniture is 
looked •pon us a mark of vanity or affectation, as it 
is made use of among some ot the little spruce ad- 
vcntuiers of the town. I should he glad if you would 
give it a place among those cxtiavagances vuu have i 
justly exposed in several of youi papeis, being very 
well assuied that the main body of the clergy, both 
m the country and the univeisities, who are almost 
; to a mail untainted with it, would he very well 
j pleased to see this veneiable foppery well ex])osed. 
j When my patlou did me the honour to take me into 
j his family (for I must own mysclt of this order), he 
was pleased to sav he took me as a friend and com¬ 
panion . and whether he looked upon the scarf like 
the lace and shoulder-knot ot a footman, as a l adge 
of seivitude and dependaucc, I do nol know, hi t he 
j was so kind as lo leave my wealing of it to my own 
! discretion , ami, lint having any just title to it from 
I inv degiees, I am content to he without the orna- 
i ment. The privileges of our nobility to keep a 
certain number of chaplains arc undisputed, though 
! perhaps not one in ten of those rcveieud gentlemen 
have any relation to the noble families their scarfs 
! belong to : the right generally of creating all cha]>- 
lains, except the domestic (where them is one), 
being nothing more than the perquisite of a steward's 
place, who, it he happens to outlive any considerable 
number of his noble masters, shall probably at one 
and (ho same time have fifty chaplains, alt in their 
proper accoutrements, of his own ueatinn ; though 
perhaps there hath been neither grace nor prayer 
' s'airl in the family since the introduction of the first 
l coronet. “ I am,’’ &c. 

| “ Mk. Spectator, 

“ I wish you would write a philosophical papei 
about natural antipathies, with a word or two con- 

’* The 20lh of October, 1714, was the day of the coronation 
of King (.TeoijMj I. 
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(Prmnjj the strength of imagination. lean give 
you ,» list, upon the first notice, of a rational ilima 
i up, of an egg .that walks upou two legs, and a 
quart-pot that sings like a nightingale. There is m 
my neighbourhood a very pretty prattling shoulder 
ot veal, that squalls out at the sight of u knile I 
Then, us for natural antipathies, 1 know a general 
officer who was never conquered but by a smothered 
rabbit; and a wife that domineers over her husband 
by the help of a breast of mutton. A story that re¬ 
lates to myselt on this subject may be thought not | 
unenteiturning, especially when I assure you that it 
is literally true. 1 had long made love to a lady, in 
the possession of whom 1 am now the happiest of 
mankind, whose hand l should have gamed with 
much difficulty without the assistance of a cat You 
must know then that my most dangeiotis rival had 
so stroll ■» an aversion to this species, that he infal¬ 
libly swooned awav at the sight of that harmless 
creature. Mv fue’nd Mrs Luty, her maid, having 
a greater respect for me and my purse than she 
had for my rival, always took can; to pin the tail ot 
a cat under the gown of her mistress, whenever she 
knew of Ins coining , which had such an died, that 
every time 1 he entered the room, he looked more like 
one of the figures in Mrs. Salmon’s wax-work* than 
a desirable lover. In short, he grew sick of her 
cmnpanv which the young lady taking notice of 
(who tin more knew why than he dul), she sent me 
a challenge to meet her in Lineolu’s-inn-thapel, 
which 1 joyfully accepted , and have, amongst other 
pleasures, the satisfaction of being praised by her 
tor my stratagem. “ 1 am, &c. 

“ From the Hoop. “Tom Visible. 

“ Mn. Spectator, 

“ The virgins of Great Britain are very much 
obliged to you for putting them upon such tedious 
drudgeries in needle-work as were lit only for the 
Hilpas and the Nilpas that lived before ihe Flood. 
Here is a stir indeed wi<h your histones in em¬ 
broidery, your groves with shades of silk and 
streams of mohair 1 I would have you to know, 
that I hope to kill a hundred lovers before the best 
housewife in England can stitch out a battle; and 
do not fear but to provide boys and girls much 
faster than your disciples can embroider them. I 
love birds and beasts as well as you, but am content 
to fancy them when they are really made. What 
do you'think of gilt leather for furniture ? There 
is your pretty hangings for a chamber 'f and, what 
is more, our own country is the only place in Europe 
where work of that kind is tolerably done. Without 
minding your musty lessons, I am thro minute going 
to Paul’s church-yaid to bespeak a screen and a set 
of hangings; and am resolved to encourage the 
manufacture of my country. " Yours, 

“ CleorA." 
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Sic cum transiennt mei 
Nullo cum Btrcpitu dies, 

Plebeius monur senex 
Illi'.Wrs gravis incubat, 

Qui notux mnus omnibus, 

Ignotus moritur sibi —Senkca. 

Thus, when my fleeting days, at last. 
Unheeded, silently, are past. 


* Opposite the same place, near Temple-bar, there was, till 
very lately, an exhibition of wax-work hy a person of the 
some name 

I There was about ihm time u celebrated manufactory of 
ta|>*jlry at Chelsea. 
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Calmly I shall resign my breath, 

In life unknown, forgot m death . c 

While he, o'ertnken miprepar'd. 

Finds death im evil to be fear'd, 

Who dies, to others loo much known, 

A stranger to himself alone. 

I have often wondered that the Jews should con¬ 
trive such a worthless greatness for the Deliverer 
whom they expected, as to diess him up in external 
pomp and pageantry, and represent him to their 
imagination as making havoc amongst his creatures, 
and actuated with the poor ambition of a C.e.sar or 
an Alexander. How much more illustrious doth he 
appear m his real character, when considered as 
the author of universal benevolence among men, as 
relinmg our passions, exalting our nature, giving us 
vast ideas of munortulity, and teaching us a con¬ 
tempt of that little showy grandeur wherein the 
Jews made the glory of their Messiah to consist' 

“ Nothing,” sa>s Longinus, “ can be great, the 
contempt ot which is great.” The possession of 
wealth aud riches cannot give a man a title to 
greatness because it is looked upon as a greatness 
of mind to contemn these gifts ot fortune, and to be 
above the desire of them. I hare therefore been 
ineliucd to think that theie are greater men who 
lie concealed among the species, than those who 
come out and draw' upon themselves the eyes and 
admiration of mankind. Vngil would never have 
been heard of, had not his domestic misfortunes 
driven him out of his obscurity,.and brought him to 
Rome. 

It we suppose that there are spirits, or angels, 
who look into the ways of men, as it is highly 
probable there arc, both hum reason and revelation, 
how different are the notions which thev entertain 
of ire, Irotn those which wc are apt to lorm of one 
another! Were they to give us in then catalogue 
of such worthies as are now living, how different 
would it be from that which any of our own species 
would draw up! 

We are da/.zicd with the splendour of titles, the 
ostentation of learning, the noise of victories, they, 
oil the eontiary, see the philosopher in the rottage, 
who possesses his soul in patience and thankfulness, 
under the pressures ot what little minds call povertv 
aud distress. They do not look for great men at the 
head of armies, or among tho pomps of a court, but 
often find them out in shades and solitudes, in the 
private walks and by-paths of life. The evening’s 
walk of a wise man is more illustrious m their sight 
than tho march of a gencial at the head of a | 
hundred thousand men. A contemplation on God’s 
works; a voluntary act of justice to our own detri¬ 
ment ; a generous concern for the good of mankind ; 
tears that are shed in silence lor the miseiv of 
others; a pnvatc desire or resentment biukcn and 
subdued; in short, an unfeigned exercise of hu¬ 
mility, or any other virtue, are such ai tions as are 
glorious in their sight, and denominate men great 
and reputable. The most famous among us arc 
often looked upon with pity, with contempt, or 
with indignation; while those who are most obscure 
among their own species arc regarded with love, 
with approbation, and esteem. 

The moial of the present speculation amounts to 
this: that we should not be led away by the cen¬ 
sures and applauses of men, but considei the figure 
that every person will make at that time when 
“ Wisdom shall be justified of her children,” and 
nothing pus for great or illustrious which is not an 
ornament und perfection to human nature. | 

The story of Gyges, the rich Lydian monarch, vs | 
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a memorable instance to our present purpose. The 1 Providence, in a very short time, to alter my 
tirade, being asked by G\ges, who was the happiest miserable condition. A gentleman saw’ me, liked 
man, replied, Aglaiis. Gyges, who expected to have . rue, and married me. My parents were reconciled; 
hoard himself named on this occasion, was much j and I might bo as happy in the change of my con- 
surprised, and very curious to know who this Aglaiis j dition, as I was before miserable, but for some 


should be. After much inquiry, be was found to be 
an obscure countryman, who employed all his time 
in cultivating a garden, and a few acres of land 
about lus house. 

Cowley’s agreeable relation of this story shall 
close this day’s speculation. 

Thus Acinus \i\ man unknown to men, 

«.ul the nods knew, and therefore lov d him then), 

'J bus liv’d olwurrly then without a name, 

AgHuM, now consign d V eternal fame, 
for irytfes, the rich king, wicked and great, 
r'resuin'd .u wise Apollo a Delpluc seat, 
riesum’d to ask, O thou the wliolo world a eye, 

Herat thou a man that happier is than I 9 
The god. who scorn d to {latter im.u, icply’d, 

Agluus happier is Hut (ijges ciy’d, 

In a proud rage. Who can that \glaus he 9 
We've heard as yet of no such king as he 
And true it w.n, through the whole earth around. 

No king of sucli a name was to he found 
Is some old hero of that name alive, 

Who his high race does from the gods der \e * 

Is it some mighty gen r.d that has done 
Wonders m li^hl and godlike honours won'* 

Is it some man of eudkss wealth ■* said he. 

None, none of these U ho < an tins Agl *us hr* 5 
After long search and vam MtqimK'H pust. 

In an obscene Arcadian ,r ale at last 
(Tir Anadian life has always shady hten) 

Near Nopho s town, whit h he Inti oiue had iern, 

11ns Aglaus, win* limn in hs envy diew. 

Whose happiness the* gods stood witness to, 

1 his mighty Aglftus, was lah ring found. 

With his own hands, m his own little giound 
Ho, grauous tmd, if it rnay law ful he 
Ainoni* those foolish god* to mention llicc, 

Ho let me act, on such a private stage, 

1 he last dull scenes of my declining age , 

After lotuf toils and voyages m vain. 

This quiet port let my tost vessel gain , 

Of heavenly rest this earnest to me lend 
Let my life sleep, and learn to love her end 
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Perfide* sed duns genuit tc < autlhus ho&reus 
Caucasus, Nyrcantrque admoiunt libera tigres 
Vii’u An iv 

Perfidious man T thy parent was a lock. 

And fierce llyrcaniari tigers gave thee suck. 
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I am willing to postpone every tiling to do any 
the least service for the deserving and unfortunate. 
Accordingly I have caused the following letter to 
ho inserted in my paper the moment that it eame 
to my hands. without altering one tittle in an ac¬ 
count which the lady relates so handsomely herself. 

“ Mu. Spectator, 

“ I flatter myself you will not only pity, but, if 
possible, redress a misfortune myselt and several 
others of my sex lie uifder. I hope you will not &e 
offended, nor think I mean by this to justify my 
own imprudent conduct, or e.xpect you should. No: 
I am sensible how severely, in some of your former 
papers, you have reproved persons guilty of the like 
mismanagements. I nils scarce sixteen, and I may 
sHy, without vanity, handsome, when courted by a | 
false perjured man ; who, upon promise 8f marriage, 
rendered me the most unhappy of women. 


things, that you shall know, winch are insupportable 
tome; and I am sure you have so milch honour 
, and compassion ns to let those persons know, m 
some of your papers, how much they are in the 
wrong. I have been married near live years, and 
do not know that in all that time I ever went abroad 
without my husband’s leavaand approbation, 1 am 
obliged, through the importunities of several of my 
relations, to go abroad ottener than suits my temper. 
Then it is I labour under insupportable agonies 
That man, or rather monster, haunts every plate I 
go to. Base villain' by icason I will not admit 
his nauseous wicked visits and appointments, lie 
strives all the ways he can to ruin me. He left me 
destitute of friend or money, nor ever thought me 
worth inquiring aflei, until ho unfortunately hap¬ 
pened to see me in a fiont box spaihhlig viiili 
jewels. Then his passion returned Then the 
hypocrite pretended to be a penitent. Then lie 
practised all those aits that helped before to undo 
me. I am not to be deceived a seioml time by 111 in 
T hate and abhor Ins odious passion ; and us he 
plainly perceives it, either out of spite or diveismn 
he makes it his business to expose me 1 never tail 
seeing lum in all public company, where lie is 
always most industiiiiiish spiteful, lie hath, in 
shoit, told ull his acquaintance of oui unhappy af- 
idir; they tell theirs; so that it is no secret among 
his companions, which aic numerous. They to whom 
he tells it, think they have a title to he very fami- 
! liar. If they how to me, and I out of good manners 
return it, then I nm pestered with freedoms tli.it are 
no ways agreeable to mysell or company. It I turn 
my eves from them, or seem displeased, they sour 
upon it, and whisper the next person , he Ins next; 
until I have at last the eyes of the whole company 
upon me. Nay, they report abominable falsehoods, 
under that mistaken notion, ‘ She that will grant 
favours to one man will to a hundred.’ I beg you 
will let those who are guilty know how ungenerous 
tins way of proceeding is. I am sure he will know 
I himself the persou aimed at, and peiliaps put a stop 
I to the insolence of others. Cursed is the fate of 
unhappy women 1 that men may boast and glory in 
those tilings that we must think of with shame and 
horror! You have the art of making sm h odious 
customs appear detestable. For my sake, and, 1 am 
sure, for the sake of several others who dare not 
own it, but, bke me, lie under the same mislbitunes, 
make it as infamous fur a man to boast of favours, 
or expose our sex, as it is to take the lie or a box 
on the ear, and not resent it. 

“ Your constant Reader and Admirer, 

“ LxsniA. 

“ P. S. I am the more impatient under this mis¬ 
fortune, having received fresh provocation, last 
Wednesday, in the Abbey.” 

I entirely agree with the amiable ijnd unfortuuate 
.Lesbia, that an insult upon a woman in her or- 
cumstances is as infamous in a man, as a tame be¬ 
haviour when the lie or a buffet is given: which 
truth I shall beg leave of her to illustrate oy the 


-- - After 

he had ’deluded me from* in ^parents, who were 

people of very good fashion, m less thau three , following observation, 
months he left me. My parents would not see nor I It is a mark of cowardice passively to forbear re¬ 
hear from me; and, had it not been fo? a servant' senting an affront, the resenting of which would 
who mid lived in our family, I mist certainly have dead a man into danger ; it is no less a sign of 
perished for want of bread. How-eve-, it pleased | cowardice to affront a creature that hath not power 

• 2 Y 2 
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to avenge itself. Whatever name, therefore, this j 
ungenerous man may heslow on the helpless ladj he 
hath injured, I shall nut scruple to give him, in re-1 
turn for it, the appellation of coward. j 

A man that can so far descend from Ins dignity 


Murranus, hoHUnj of Ills btuoil, that springs 
Krom a long royal race of latO.111 kings, 
la by the '1 rojaii from his eharioi thrown, 

Crush'd wiili the weight of an unwieldy stone — Diiydkh. 


I lu 7 “irr V ‘-"T; 1 - , , I It is h.glilv laudable to pay respect to men who 

A man that can so far descend from Ins dignity 1 , , ,, 1 ‘ „_i„ 

. . , , , , * ’ i are Jest elided tioin worthy ancestors, not only out 

as to strike a lady, can uever recovei his reputation . , , . .. , a „ 

., . /’ * , ,. of gratitude to those who have done good to inan- 

with cither sex, because no provocation is thought , h , . , D . , 

, i . . , *, , . , ?. kind, hut as it is an encouragement to others to 

stioug enough to justify such treatment from the ; , ,, 1 . . ,, . ,, b , , ■ 

°r , . b , .1 i i .t ! follow their example. But this is an honour to he 

poweiful towards the weak. In the eireurustanees , , . 1 , . , ,, , . , e . 

‘ l fi , , i i , . received, not demanded, bv the descendants ol great 

in which poor Lesina is situated, she can appeal to ’ , ,, , ■ , , , f ,, 

1 , , . ’ 1 inen and they who are apt to remind us of their 

no man whatsoever to avenge an insult more | , - 1 , , 

_ rr i u l ! uneestors only put us upon making comparisons to 

grievous than a blow. It she could open her mouth, , , 1 } 1 , P , b 1 

P. . . , ... , , 1 , , ,, .their own disadvantage, lhcie is some pretence 

the base man knows that a husband, a brother, a , , - . 1 ... . 

f , ii i . i i, i for boasting of wit,bc,iuty,streiigth,orwealtli,be- 

generous lriend, would die to see her righted. I , " ’ . • ,, h , 

a .. , . , cause the communication ol them may give pleasure 

A generous mind, however enraged against an .... , , , , - 1 . 

„„„ b f , , , . , h , 6 , or profit to others; hut we can have no merit, nor 

enemy, teds its resentments sink and vanish away *, . , . t ,l„ „ 

i , r . ,, m , ought we to r aim any respect, because our lathcis 

when the object of its wrath falls into its power. B , ,, , . 1 , 

a . , , , i ,,, , ,, , , t ] acted well wbother we would or no, 

An estranged friend, filled with jealousy and discon- 1 ,, , , , lL ,, ,, , , 

, , , ii . Tic billowing letter ridicules the folly 1 have 

lent towards a bosom acquaintance, is apt to over- i , h , , ., , . , 1 , , 

,i.i i u . mentioned, in a new, and I think, not disagreeable 

tlow with tenderness and remorse, when a creatuie , , ’ ’ ’ b 

that was ome dear to him undergoes any misfoitune. | 1 ' 

What name then shall we give to his ingratitude, j “ Spectatim, 

who (forgetting the lavours he solicited with eager- I “ Weie the genealogy of evoy family plesei veil, 
nesSj and received with rapture) can insult the there would probably he no man valued m despised 
miseries that he himself caused, and make sport j on account of his birth Thpre is scaice a beggar 
with the pain to which he owes his greatest pica- j m the streets, who would not find himself lineally 
sure? There is but one being in the cieatmn whose ; descended from some great man ; nor any ono ol the 
pi evince it is to practise upon the imbecilities of highest title, who would not discover several bate 
frail creatures, and triumph in the woes which his and indigent poisons among his anccshus. It would 
own artifices brought about; and we well know be a pleasant entertainment to see one pedigree of 
those who tollow his example will receive his re- men appear together, under the same chaiacters 
ward. | they bore when they acted thrir respective parts 

Leaving my fair correspondent to the direction of | among the living. Suppose, theicfoie, a gentleman, 
her own wisdom and modesty ; and her enemy, and full of his lllustnous family, should, in the same 
Ins mean accomplices, to the compunction of then , manner as Virgil makes /Eneas look over lus do- 
own heaits; I shall conclude this paper with a ! scemlants, sec the whole line of his piogeintois pass 
memorable instance of revenge, taken by a Spanish , iu review before his eves—with how many waiving 
lady upon a guilty lover, which may seivo to show ! passions would he behold shepherds and soldiers, 

statesmen and aitillceia, princes ami beggais, walk 
in the piocession of live thousand veais' How 
would lus heatt sink or llutter at tlm several sports 
of tin tune, in a scene so diversified with rags unu 
purple, handiciaft tools and sceptres, ensigns of dig¬ 
nity and emblems of disgrace! And how would his 


what violent effects arc wrought by the most tender 
passion, when soured into hatred; and may deter 
the young and uinvaiy from unlawful love. The 
story, however lomautic it may appear, I have 
heard afiilined for a truth. 

Not many yeats ago an English gentleman, who, 
in a rencontre hv night ill the sheets of Madrid, , fears and apprehensions, lus transports and mortifi- 


had the misfortune to kill his man, fled into a 
church-porch for sanctuary. Leaning against the 
door, he was suipnsed to find it open, and a glim- 
inertug light in the church. Ho had the courage to 
advance, towards the light; hut was terribly startled 
at the sight of a woman in white, who ascended 
ftom a grave with a bloody knife in her hand. The 
phantom marched up fo him, and asked him what 
he did there. He told her the tiuth without iu- 
serve, believing that he had met with a ghost; upon 
which she spoke to him in the following manner: 
“ Stranger, thou art in my power; I am a murderer 
as thou aiT.s Know ilien that I am a nun of a noble 
family. A base perjured man undid me, and boasted 
of it. I soon had him dispatched ; but not content 
with the murder, I have biibed the sexton to let me 
enter his grave, and have now plucked uut his false 


cations, succeed one another, as tiie line of his ge¬ 
nealogy appeared bright or obscuic 1 

“ In most of the pedigrees hung up m old man¬ 
sion-houses, you are sure to find the first in the 
catalogue a great statesman, or a soldier with an 
honourable commission. The honest artificei that 
begot him, and all his frugal ancestors before him, 
are loin oil' ftom the top of the rogislei ■ and you 
arc not left to imagine that the noble founder ol the 
family ever had a father Were we to tiace many 
boasted lines further backwards, we should lose them 
in a mob of tradesmen, or a crowd ol lustirs, with¬ 
out hope of seeing them emerge again : not unlike 
the old Appian way, which, after having run many 
miles in length, loses itself in a bog. 

“ I lately made a visit to an old country gentle¬ 
man, who is very far gone in this sort of family 


heart from hn^ body ; and thus I use a traitor's madness. I found him m hu study perusiug an old 


heart.” At these words she tore it in pieces and 
trampled it under her feet. 
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register of his family,'which he hud ynst then dis¬ 
covered as it was branched out in the form of a 
tree, upon a skin of parchment. Having the ho¬ 
nour to have some#if his blood in my veins, he 
permitted me to cast my eye over the houghs of 
this venerable plaut; and asked my advice in the 

I rerunning (•' some of the superfluous branches. 

| " We passed slightly over three or four of our 

immediate forefathers, whom he knew by tradition. 
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^but were Bonn stopped by an alderman of London, 
who I perceived made my kinsman’s heart go pit-a- 
pat. His confusion increased when lie found the 
alderman’s father to be a grazier; but he recovered 
his fright upon seeing justice of the quorum at the 
end el Ins titles. Things went on pretty well as we 
thiew our eyes frequently over the ticp, whom un¬ 
fortunately he perceived a merchant-tailor patched 
on a bough, who was said greatly to have increased 
the estate , he was just going to cut him off if he 
had riot seen t/ent. alter the name of his son; who 
was rerouted to have moitgaged on# of the matiois 
his honest father had purchased. A weaver, who 
was burnt lot Ins religion in the uogn of Queen 
Mary, was pinned away without meicy; U3 was 
likewise a uieman who died of a fall from his own 
cart. Jlnt gieat was our tnumph in one of the 
blood who was beheaded for high-treason : wlmh, 
[leveltheless, was not a little allayed by another of 
our ancestors w ho was hanged lor stealing sheep. 
The expectations of my good cousin were wonder¬ 
fully raised by a match into the family of a knight; 
butunfnifunntely for us this branch proved barren* 
oil the oilier hand, Maigci v the milk-maid, being 
twined louml a boogh, it nourished out into so many 
shoots, and bent with so much flint, that the old 
gentleman was quite out of countenance. To com¬ 
mit me under this di-giaie, lie singled out a brain h 
ten linn's mine fruitful than the other, whuli he told 
me he valued mone than any in the tree, and bade 
me be ol good unufoit. This enoiiuous bough was 
agiufloulof a Welsh heiress, with so many Aps 
j upon it that it might have made a little grove by it- 
j self. Fiom the trunk of the pedigipe, which was 
chiefly composed of labourer* and shephtrds, arqse 
a huge sprout of farmers tins was branched out 
into yeomen, and ended ill a sheriff of the county, 
who was knighted for Ins good seivice to the clown 
in bunging up an address. Several of the names 
that seemed to dispaiage the family, being looked 
j upon as mistakes, wcie lopped off as rotten or 
| witheied; as, mi the rontiaiy, no small number ap- 
| [leaiiiig without any titles, my cousin, to supply the 
j defects ot the mailusc I lpt, adde d e-y. ut the cud of 
J each of them. 

j “This lice, so pruned, dressed, and cultivated, 
was, within a few dues, tianspl.inteil into a iaige 
sheet of vellum, and placed in the gieat hall, where 
it attidits the vciiciation of lus tenants eveiv Sun¬ 
day morning, while they wait until his vvoiship is 
■eady to go to iliuich; wonrleiing that a mail who 
I had so many lathers before him should not be made 
I a knight, or at least a justice of the peace.” 


limp for future speculations; pick up hints which 1 
improve for the public good; give advice; redress 
grievances; and by leaving commodious spaces be¬ 
tween the seveial letters that l print, furnish out a 
Spectator, with little labour and great osteutatiou. 

Mu. Spectator, 

“ 1 was mightily pleased with your speculation of 
Friday. Your sentiments are uoble, and the whole 
worked up in such a manner as cannot but strike 
upon every reader. But give me leave to make this 
lemark; that while you write so pathetically on 
contentment, and a retired liter, you soothe the pas¬ 
sion of melancholy, and depress the mind from 
actions truly glorious. Titles and honours are the 
reward of virtue; we therefore ought to bu affected 
with them; and though light minds are too mmh 
puffed up with exterior pomp, yet I cannot see why 
it is not as fiuly philosophical to admire the, glow¬ 
ing ruby, or the sparkling green of an emerald, as 
the fainter and less permanent beauties of a ruse or 
a myrtle. It there arc men of extraurdinui y topa¬ 
cities who lie concealed fiom the world, I should 
impute it to them as a blot in their character, did 
not l believe it owing to the meanness (if their-for¬ 
tune rather than of their spmt. Cowley, who tells 
the story of Aglaiis with so much pleasme, was no 
stiunger to courts, nor insensible ol piaise. 

What slmll I do lo be for ever known, 

And make Uic a g o lot nine my own I 

was the insult of a laudable ambition. It was not 
until alter frequent disappointments that he termed 
himself the melaneholy Cowley; and he praised 
solitude when he despaired ot shining m a court. 
The soul of man is an active principle. He, timre- 
fnie, who withdraws himself from the scene beloro 
lie has played Ins pint, ought to lie hissed off the 
stage, and laiinot bo deemed vnluuus, because he 
refuses to answer Ins end. I must own I am fired 
willi au holiest ambition to mutate every* illustrious 
example The battles of Blenheim and Families 
have more tbali once made me wish myselt a soldier 
And, when I have seen those actions so nobly cele- 
biatc-d by onr poets. I have secielly aspired to be 
one of that distinguished class. Bill in vain I wish, 
in vam I paut with the de.site ol action. I um 
chained (lowu in obscurity, and the only pleasure 
I can take is in seeing so many blighter geniuses 
join then Inendly lights to add to the splendour of 
the tliioue. Faicwcll, then, dear Spec., and be¬ 
lieve me to bo with great emulation, and no envy, 

“ Your professed Admirer, 

“ Will Hopeless ” 


No. 013.] FRIDAY, OCTOBER ‘29, 1711. 

-Sltullts tlorcnUiin ignobihs on * 

Vina (jeort; iv 5G4 

AtTei ling similes of less noisy praise —Uiuiikn. 


It is ret koued a piece of til-breeding for one man 
to engross the whole talk to himself. For this rea¬ 
son, since I keep three’ visiting-days in the week, I 
am content mow and then tef let my lriendr pul in 
a word. Theie aie several advantages hereby de¬ 
eming both to my readers and myself. As first, 
vnung nnd modest writers have an opportunity ot 
getting into piint; again, the town enjoys the plea¬ 
sure of variety ; and posterity will see the humour 
of the present age, by the help of these*little lights 
into private and domestic life. * The benefits 1 re¬ 
ceive from thence ice such as these I gam more 


“ Sir, Middle Temple, Oct. 16, 1714. 

“ Though you formerly made eloquence the sub¬ 
ject oi one or more of your papers, 1 do not remem¬ 
ber that you ever considered it as possessed bv a set 
of people, who are solar from making Quintilian’# 
rules their practice, that, I dare say lor them, they 
never heard of such an author, and yet are no less 
masters of it than Tuilyor Demosthenes among the 
ancients, or whom you please amongst the moderns. 
I’he persons 1 am speaking of are our common 
beggars about tins town ; and, that what 1 say rs 
true, I appeal to any man who hu- a heait one 
degree loiter than a stone. As for my pail, whe 
do not pretend to more humanity than mv neigh¬ 
bours, I have oftentimes gone fiom my chambers 
with money in my pocket, and returned to them uot 
only penny less, but destitute of a fin thing, without 
bestowing of it any other way tl>. n on these seem 
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ing objects of pity. In short, I have seen more 
eloquence in a look from one of these despicable 
creatures than in the eye of the fairest she I ever 
saw, vet no one is a greater admirer of that sex than 
myseif. What I have to desire of you is, to lay down 
some directions in order to guard against these power¬ 
ful or.ilors, or else 1 know nothing to the contrary 
but I must myself be forced to leave the profession 
of the law, and endeavour to get the qualifications 
necessary to that more profitable one of begging. 
But, in whichsoever of these two capacities I shine, 
I shall always desire to he your constant reader, 
and ever will be 

“ Your most humble Servant, 

“ J. B. 

Sih, 

“ Upon reading a Spectator last week, where 
Mrs. Fanny Fickle submitted the choice of a lover 
for life to your decisive determination, and imagining 
1 might claim the favour of your advice in an affair 
of the like, but much more difficult nature, I called 
tor pen and 111 k, in order to draw thu characters of 
seven humble servants, whom 1 have equally encou- 
rage'd for slune time. But alas! while I was re¬ 
flecting on the agreeable subject, and contriving an 
advantageous description of the dear person 1 was 
most inclined to favour, I happened to look liifc'i my 
glass. The sight of the small-pox, out of which [ 
am just recovered, tormented me at once with the 
loss of my captivating arts anil my captives. The 
confusion I was in, on this unhappy, unseasonable 
discovery, is inexpressible. Believe me, Sir, I was 
so taken up wick the thoughts of your fair corre¬ 
spondent’s case, and so intent on my own design, 
that I fancied myselt as tuumphant in my couqucsts 
as ever. 

“ Now, Sir, finding I was incapacitated to amuse 
myself on that pleasing subject, 1 resolved to apply 
myself to you or your casuistical agent, for advice 
in my present circumstances. I am sensible the 
tmeturo of my skia, and the regulanty of my fea¬ 
tures, which the malice of my late illness has al¬ 
lured, are iirecoverahle, yet do not despair but that 
hiss, by your assistance, may in some measure be rc- 
] parable, if you will please to propose a way for the 
recovery of one only of my fugitives. 

“ One of them is in a more particular manner be¬ 
holden to me than the rest, ho, for some private 
reasons, being desirous to be a lover incognito, 
always addressed me with billets-doux, which I was 
so careful of in my sickness that I secured the key 
ol my love-magazine under my head, and, hearing a 
muse of opening a lock m my chamber, endan- 
| gored my life by getting out of bed, to prevent, if it 
j nad been attempted, the discovery of that amour. 

I “ I have formerly made use of all those artifices 
j which our sex daily practises over yours, to draw, 
as it were undosiguedly, the eyes of a whole congrc- 
j gallon to my pew; I have taken a pride in the 
number of admirers at my afternoon levee; but am 
now quite another creature. I think, could I regain 
the attractive influence I once had, if I had a le¬ 
gion of suitors l should never be ambitious of enter¬ 
taining more than one. I have almost contracted 
■ an antipathy to the trifling discourses of impertinent 
, luvtrs, though I must needs own I have thought it 
very odd of late to hear gentlemen, instead of their 
; usual complaisances, fall into disputes before me of 
I politics, or else weary mo with the tedious repetition 
i of how thankful l ought to be, and satisfied with my 
recovery but of so dangerous a distemper; this, 


though I am very sensible of the blessing, yet 1 can¬ 
not but dislike, because such advice from then, 
rather seems to insult than comfort me, and reminds 
me too much of what I was ■ which melancholy con¬ 
sideration I cannot yet perfectly surmount, but hope 
your sentiments on this head will make it sup¬ 
portable. 

“ To show you what a value 1 have for your dic¬ 
tates, these are to certify the persons concerned, that 
unless one of them returns to his colours, if I may so 
call them now, before the winter is over, J will vo¬ 
luntarily confine myself to a retirement, where I will 
punish them all with my needle. I will he revenged 
oil them by deciphering them on a carpet, humbly 
begging admittance, myself scornfully refusing it. 
If you disapprove of this, rs savouring too much of 
malice, be pleased to ai quaint me with a draught 
you like better, and it shall bo faithfully performed 
by the unfortunate. 

“ Monimia.” 
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Si nuhi non anlrno fixura Immotumque sederet 
Ne cm me vinelo vellem souare jujjnli, 

Powtquam primus amor deceptain niorte fefellit, 

Si non pertdpsum thalanii tspdipque fmsset, 

Huic uni (orsan potui aitccumbere culpa* 

Vino ^n. iv 15. 

— — Were I not resolv’d against tlie yoke 
Of hapless marriage; novor to be curs’d 
With second love, so fatal was the first. 

To tins one error I might yield again —Dkydks 

The following account hath been transmitted to 
me by the love-casuist.— 

“ Mr. Stectatoii, 

“ Having in some former papers taken care of the 
two states of virginity and marriage, and being 
willing that all people should he served in their turn. 
I this day drew out my drawer of widows, where 1 
met with several cases, to each whereof I have re 
turned satisfactory answers by the post. The cases 
arc as follow -— 

“ Q. Whether Amoret he bound by a promise of 
marriage to Philander, made during her husband’s 
life ? 

“ Q. Whether Sempronia, having faithfully given 
a promise to two several persons during the last 
sickness of her husband, is not thereby left at li¬ 
berty to choose which of them she pleases, or to re¬ 
ject them both for the sake of a new lover ? 

“ Cleora asks me, whether she bo obliged to con¬ 
tinue single according to a vow made to her husband 
at tbe time of his presenting her with a diamond 
necklace; she being informed hy a very pretty young 
fellow, of a good conscience, that such vows are m 
their nature sinful ? 

“ Another inquires, whether she hath not the right 
of Widowhood, to dispose of he.self to a gentleman of 

reat merit, who presses very hard ; her husband 

eing irrecoverably gone in a consumption ? 

“ An unreasonable creature hath the confidence 
to ask, whether it be proper for her to marry a man 
who is younger than her eldest son ? 

( “ A scrupulous well-spoken matron, who gives 

me a great many food words, only doubts, whether 
she is not obliged m conscience to shut up her two 
marriageable daughters, uutil such time as she hath 
comfortably disposed of herself? 

“ Sophronia, who seems b.r her phrase and spelling 
to be a persm of condition, 'lets forth, that whereas 
she hath a great estate, and is but a woman, she 
desires to be informed, whethei she would not do pru- 
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dcntly to marry Camillus, a very idle tall young 
fellow, who hath no fortune of his own, and conse¬ 
quently hath nothing else to do but to manage 
hers ?” 

Before I speak of widows, I cannot but ubserve 
one thing, which I do not know how to account for; 
a widow is always more sought after than an old 
maid ot the same age. It is common enough among 
ordinary people, for a stale virgiu to set up a shop 
m a place where sho is not known , where the large 
thumb-ring, supposed to be given her by her hus¬ 
band, quickly recommends her to some wealthy 
neighbour, who takes a liking to the jolly widow, 
that would have overlooked the venerable spinster. 

The ti uth of it is, if we look into t his set of women, 
we had, according to the different characters or cn- 
cumstances wherein they are left, that widows may 
he divided into those who raise love aud those who 
raise compassion. 

But, not to ramble from this subject, there are 
two things in which consists chiefly the glury of the 
widow—the love of her deceased husband, and the 
care of her children; to which may be added a thud, 
arising out of the former, such a prudent conduct as 
may do honour to both 

A widow possessed of all these three qualities 
makes not only a virtuous but a sublime character. 

Theie is something so great and so generous in 
this state of life, when it is accompanied with all its 
vn lues, that it is the subject of one oflhe liuest among 
our modern tiagedies in the person of Audromai he, 

| and hath mi t with a universal and deserved ap¬ 
plause, when introduced upon our English stage 
by Mr. Phillips. 

! The most memo]able widow in histoiy is Queen 
I Artemisia, who not only erected tbo famous niausTi- 
j leum, but dr.tnk up the ashes of her dead lord , 
thereby enclosing them in a nobler monument, than 
I that which she had built, though deservedly esteemed 
| one ol Ihe wonders id architecture. 

! This laM lady seems to have had a better title to a 
second husband than any 1 have read of, siiilo not 
I one dust ot her hibt was remaining. Our modem 
I heroines might think a husband a very bitter draught, 

! and would have good leason to complain, if they 
might not accept of a sd Olid partner until they had 
taken such a troublesome method of losing the rne- 
i mory of the Inst. 

I shall add to these illustrious examples out of 
ancient story, a remarkable mstauce of the delicacy 
of our ancestors in relation to the state of widow¬ 
hood, as I find it recorded in Cowell’s Interpreter.* 
i “ At East and West Euborne, in the county of 
j Berks, if a customary tenant die, the widow shall 
have what the law calks her frccbcncb m all tus copy¬ 
hold lands, dum mla W anta fuanl, that is, while she 
lives single and chaste ; but if she commit ineon- 
tineuey she forfeits he/ estate ; yet if she will coiie 
into the couit ruling backward upon a black ram, 
with his tail in her hand, and say the words follow¬ 
ing, the steward is bound by the custom to readmit 
her to her freebench. 

' ' Here I am, * . 

ltid^ig u\*>n a black ninff. 

Like a whore as 1 am , 

And fur my irmciim cruucuni 
Have lost my bmeum bancum , 

• And for my lad's gaifie 

Have done tins wordly shame. 

Therefore I pray you, Mr Steward, let me have my 
land again ‘" 

; - - j-*--*---* 

! • No record of this kind U fo he folnul Ln the edition of 

| Cowell's Interpreter of 1637, 410 


The like custom there is in the manor of Torre in 
Devonshire, and other parts of the West. 

It is not impossible but I may in a little time 
present you with a register of Berkshire ladies, and 
other western dames, who rode publicly upon this 
occasion ; and I hope the town will be entertained 
with a cavalcade of widows. 

No. 615.] WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 3,1714. 

-Vui Dcormn 

Muuenbun snpieuter uti, 

I)uraitu|ue eallet pauperiom pan, 

Pcju»qiie Ictho flagitium nine! 

Non die pro carls amtets 

Aul patna timidus penre —Hon 4 Od ix 47 
Who spend their treasure freely, h.h 'tvvas giv n 
liy die large bounty ol indulgent Heav’n • 

Who in a nxt unallerable slate 
.Smile at die doubtful Ude of fate. 

And scum alike ber friendship and her hate . 

Who poison lees than falsehood fear, 

Loath to purchase life so dear. 

Cut kindly foi their fi lend embrace cold death. 

And seul their country s lovo with their departing breath 

hi res tv 

It must he owned that fear is a very powerful 
passion, situe it is esteemed one of the.greatest of 
virtues to subdue it. It being implanted in Us for 
our preservation, it is no wonder that it sticks close 
to us /s long as we have any thing we are willing 
to prcseivc. But as life, and all its enjoyments, 
would lie scarce worth the keeping if wc weie under 
a pel potuul dread of losing them, it is the business 
of leligion and philosophy to free us from all un¬ 
necessary anxieties, aud direct oui fear to its propci 
object. 

If we consider the painfulncs3 of this passion, 
and the violent efleets it produces, we snail see 
how dangerous it is to give way to it upon slight 
occasions. Some have lrightened themselves into 
madness, others have given up their lives to these 
apprehensions The story ol a man who grew grey 
in the space of one night's anxiety is very famous. 

O ! nux fjuain loiuia es, qu® f.ieit una senom ' 

A tedious night indeed, dial makes a young man old 
Those appiehensions, if they proceed from a con¬ 
sciousness of guilt, are the sad warnings of reason ; 
and may excite our pity, but admit of no remedy. 
When the hand of the Almighty is visibly lifted 
against the impious, the heart of mortal man cannot 
withstand him. We have this passion sublimely 
represented hi the punishment of the Egyptians, 
tormented with the plague of darkness, in the 
apocryphal book of Wisdom, ascribed to Solomon. 

“ For when unrighteous men thought to oppress 
the holy nation , they being shut up m their houses, 
the prisoners of darkness, and fettered with the 
bonds of a long night, lay there exiled from the 
eternal Providence. For while they supposed to l;o 
hid in their secret sins, they were scatteied under a 
dark veil of forgetfulness, being horribly astonished 
and troubled with strange apparitions,—For wicked¬ 
ness, condemned by her own witness, is veiy 
timorous, and, being oppressed with lonsciencc, 
always forecastetb grievous things* For fear is 
nothing else but a betraying of the succours which 
reason offereth,—-For the whole world shined with 
clear light, and none wore hindered in their labour. 
Over them only was spread a heavy night, an image 
of that darkness which should afterwards receive 
them; but yet were they unto themselves more 
grievous than the darkness.”* 

* Wisd. xviL pusmii 
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To fear so justly grounded no remedy can be 
proposed; but a mail (who hath no great gu.lt 
hanging upon his mind, who walks in the plain 
path ot justice and integrity, and yet, either by 
natural complexion, or confirmed prejudices, or 
neglect of serious reflection, suffers himself to be 
moved by this abject and unmanly passion) would 
do well to consider that there is nothing which de¬ 
serves his fear, but that beneficent Being who is lus 
Iriend, las protector, his father. Were tins one 
thought strongly fixed in the inind, what calamity 
would be dreadful? What loud can infamy lay 
upon us when we are sure of the approbation of him 
who will repay the disgrace of a moment with the 
glory of eternity ? Whut sharpness is there in pam 
and diseases, when they only hasten us on to the 
pleasures that will never fade ’ What stmg is in 
death, when we are assured that it is only the be¬ 
ginning of life ’—A man who lives so us not to fear 
to die, is inconsistent with himself if he dehveis 
himself up to any incidental anxiety. 

The intrepidity of a just good man is so nobly set 
forth by Ilonec, that it cannot he too often re¬ 
peated .— 

. 1 lie man resolv'd and steady to lus trust, 

Inflexible to ill, and obitm.ilHy just, 

May the rude rubble’s insolence despise, 

Their m useless dimmns anil tumultuous trie' 

The tyrant's Jiereem ho beguiles, * 

And the stem brow ami the haisb voice defies. 

And with supeuor greatness sunles 

Not the r<»ut>h whirlwind, that deforms 
Adn.ts black, yulf, and vexes it with stoirm, 

'1 be stubborn virtue of lus soul can move , 

Not the red arm of angry Jove, 

That flingfl the thunder troru the sky. 

And gives it rage to roar, and strength to fly 
Srumlil the whole ftame of nature round turn break, 

In rum and ronlu.Mon hurl d. 

He uik inn ern’d, would heai the mighty erack. 

And *>1411(1 se< me amidst a hilling world 

The v iintv of fear may he yet furthei illustrated 
if we idled, 

Fust, What we fear may nut come to pass No 
human scheme can be so accurately projected but 
mime little circumstance intervening may spoil it. 
He who directs the In ait ot man at. his pleasure, and 
understands the thoughts long hetore, may, by ten 
thousand accidents, m an immediate change in the 
inclinations of men, disconceit the most subtle pio- 
joct, and turn it to the benefit of his own servants. 

In the next place we should consider, though the 
evil »r imagine should come to pass, it may be much 
mure suppm table than it appealed to be. As there 
is no prosperous state of hie without its calamities, 
-o there is no adversity without its benefits. Ask 
ihe great and powerful, if they do not feel the pangs 
it envy and ambition, lnquiie of the poor and 
needy, if they have not tasted the sweets of quiet 
and contentment. Even under the pains of body, 
the infidelity of friends, or the misconstructions put 
upon our laudable actions; our minds, when for 
some time accustomed to these piessures, arc sen¬ 
sible of secret flowings of comfort, the present ic- 
uard of a pious resignation. The evils ot this life 
appear like rocks and precipices, rugged and barren 
at a distance; imt at our nearer approach we find 
little fruitful spots, and refreshing apungs, mixed 
With the harshness and detoimities of uature. 

In the last place we may comfort ourselves with 
this consideration, that, as the thing feared may not 
• each us, so we may not reach what we fear. Our 
lives may not extend to that dreadful point which 
we have in view. He who knows all our failings, 
and will not suffer us to be tempted beyond our 


strength, is often pleased, in his tender seventy, to se¬ 
parate the soul from its body and miseries together. 

It we look forward to him for help, we shall never 
i be in danger of falling down those precipices which 
nur imagination is apt to create. Like those who 
1 walk upon a line, if we keep our eye fixed upon one 
| point, we may step forward securely ; whereas an 
j imp? udent or i owardly glance on either side will 
! infallibly destroy us. 

No. GIC.j FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 5, 1714 

; Qui bollus homo <**>1, Cotta, pusillus homo est 

Mart. Kpig i 10 

1 A pretty ft How is but half a man. 

Cioeuo hath observed that a jest is never uttered 
! with a better gnicc than when it is Accompanied 
with a serious countenance. When a pleasant 
i (bought plays in the featuies before it d stovers itself 
j in words, it raises too great an expectation, and loses 
[ the advantage of giving surprise. Wit and humoui 
J ale no less poorly um ommended by a levity of pluase, 
j and that kind of language whn.li may be distin- 
j gtushed by the name ol Cant. Ridicule is never 
more strong than when it is concealed in gtavily. 

I Tine humour lies in the thought, and aiiscs from 
the representation of images in odd circumstances 
and uncommon lights. A pleasant thought strikes 
| us by the force ot its natural beauty; and the mirth 
of it is geneially rather palled than heightened by 
i that lidiculous phraseology which is so much in 
t fashion among the pretendeis to humour and plea- 
| s.mtry. This tribe ot men are like our mountebanks: 

| they make a man a wit by putting bun in a fan- 
taste; habit. 

! Our little builesque authors, who are the delight 
j of ordinary readeis, geneially abound m these pert 
phiases, which have 111 them mine vivacity than wit. 

1 lately saw an instance of this kind of wilting, 
which gave me so lively an idea of it, that l could 
not forbear begging a copy of the letter from the 
! gentleman who showed it to me. It is wiitten by a 
country wit, upon the occasion of the rejoicings oil 
[ the day ot the king’s emanation, 
i 

| “ Past two o'clock, and a frosty morning, 

j “ Desk Jack, 

“ I have just left the right worshipful and lus 
myrmidons about a sneaker of five gallons. The 
whole magistracy was pretty well disguised before I 
gave them the slip. Our iriend the alderman was 
half-seas over before the bonfiie was out. We had 
with us the attorney, and two or three other blight 
fellows. The doctor plays least ill sight. 

“ At nine o’clock in the evening we set fire to the 
whore of Babylon. The devil acted his part to a 
miracle. He has made his fortune by it. We equip¬ 
ped the young dog with a tester apiece. Honest old 
Brown of England was very drunk, and showed his 
loyalty to the tune of a hundred rockets. The mob 
drank the king’s health, on their marrow-hones, in 
mother Day’s double. They whipped us half a dozen 
hogsheads. Poor Tom Tyler had like have been 
demolished yvith the end of a skyrocket, that fell 
ujiou the bridge of his nose as he was drinking the 
king’s health, and spoiled his tip. The mob wero 
veiy loyal till about midnight, when they grew a 
little mutinous for more liquor. They had like to 
have dumbfounded the justice; and his clerk camr; 
in to his assistance,, and took them all down in black 
and white. 
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“ When I had been huzzaed out of my seven our own making; and all the High-street lighted up 
•enses, I made a visit to the women, who were guz- from one end to another with a galaxy of candles, 
i-lmg very comfortably. Mrs. Mayoress clipped the j We collected a largess for the multitude, who tip¬ 
pled eleemosynary until they grew exceeding voci- 
lerous. There was a pasteboard pontiff, with a little 
swarthy demon at his elbow, who, by his diabolical 
whispers ami insinuations, tempted his holiness mto 
the Inc, and then left him to shift for himself. The 


king’s English Clack was the word. 

“ 1 forgot to tell thee that every one of the posse 
had his hat cocked with a distich ; the senators sent 
us down a cargo of riband and metre fur the oc¬ 
casion. 

“ Sir lti< hard, to show lus zeal for the Protestant 
religion, is at the expense of a tar-barrel and a ball. 
1 peeped into the knight’s great hall, and saw a very 
pretty bevy of spinsters. My dear relict was amongst 
them, and ambled m a country dance as notably us 
the best of them. 


“ May all his majesty’s liege subjects luve him as found work tor our friend of the quorum, who, by the 


well as his good people of this his ancient borough 1 
Adieu 


No. 617.] MONDAY, NOV. 8, 17U 

Torva Mimalloiiei'* implmmt cornua bombis, 
fct raptuin vilulo caput abl.itui.i superbo 
Romans, ct lyncein Mamas llexura coryrnhis, 

• Fvioti ingeminat repuriibilis adsou.it Ft lio 

Per bat 1 99 

1 heir < rooked horns Hit* Mnnallonran t retv 
V\ illi blasts nr-pu'd , and R.issans, who slew 
Tin scornful «alf. with sword advanced on high. 

Made from bis nu k his haiuhty head to fly. 

.And Mnu* when, with ny-bridlcs bound, 

Mie led the spotted lynx, then Evmn i.mg around. 

1*1 viun Irom woods and Hoods, repeating Echo s sound 
• DrYOKV 

Thfuii arc two extremes in the style of humour, 
one ol which consists in the use of that little pert 
phraseology which (took notice of in my last paper; 
the other in the affectation of stunned and pompous 
expressions, fetched fioin the learned languages. The 
first btivouis too much of the town ; the other of‘the 
college. 

As nothing illustrates better than example, I 
shall here present my reader with a letter of pedantic 
humour, which wa- vvutten by a young gentleman 
of the univcrsily to his Tilend, on the same occasion, 
and fiom the same place, as the lively epistle pub¬ 
lished in luy last Spectator. 

“ Di.xk Culm,* 

“ ft is uuw the third watch of the night, the 
greatest pait ot whidi 1 have spent round a rapa¬ 
cious howl of (lima, filed with the choicest products 
ol both the Indies. I was placed at a quadrangular 
table, diametrically opposite to the macc-bearor. 
The visage of that venciablc herald was, aecoiding 
to custom, most gloriously illuminated on this joy¬ 
ful occasion. The mayor and aldermen, those pil- 
'ars of oui constitution, began to totter; and if any 
one at the hoard could have so far ai titillated, as to 
have demanded intelligibly a remfoi cement of liquor, 
the whole assembly had been by this lime extended 
under the table. • * 

“ The celebration of this night’s solemnity was 
opened by the obstreperous joy of drummers, who, 
with their parchment thunder, gave a signal tor the 
appearance of the mob under their several classes 
and denominations. They were quickly joined by 
the melndiows clank of marrowbones and cleavers, 
whilst a chorus of bells filled up tho ^concert, A 
pyramid of staek-fagots cheered the hearts of the 
populate with the'promist of a blaze; the gunsh: d 
no sooner uttered the prologue, but the heavens 
were brightened with artificial meteors and stars of 


• A caul word for a chnmber-comi>aXiOD and bed-fellow al 
college. 


mobile were very sarcastic with their clubs, and gave 
the old gentleman seveial thumps upon his triple 
betljd-piece.* Tom Tyler’s phiz is something da¬ 
maged by the fall ot a rocket, which hath almost 
spoiled the gnomon of his countenance. The mirth 
of the commons grew so very outrageous, that it 


help of his amanuensis, took down all their names 
and their crimes, with a design to produce his manu¬ 
script at the next quarter sessions,” &c. &e. &e. 

I shall subjoin to the foregoing piece of a letter 
the following copy ot verses translated from an 
Itahan poet, who was the Cleveland ot his age, aDd 
had multitudes of admirers. The subject is an ac¬ 
cident that happened under the reign of Pope Leo, 
when a firelock, that had been prepared upon the 
castle of St. Angelo, began to play befqre its lime, 
being kindled by a flash of lightning. The author 
hath wiitten his poem in the same kind of style as 
that J have alieady exemplified m prose. Every 
line in it is a riddle, and the reader must be forced 
to eonsidei it twice 01 thiice, before he will know 
that the Cynic’s tenement is a tub. aud Bacchus’s 
cast -1 oat a hogshead, &e. 

*■ 'Twas mglit, ami heaven, a Cyilop. all the day. 

An Argus now, did countless eyes display , 

In every window Rome h< r joy declarer, 

AH bright ami studded will* terrestrial stars. 

A blaring chain of lights her roofs entwines. 

And mum! her neck the mingled lustre shines: 

The Cynic \ rolling tenement conspires 
With Bacchus his cast-coat to feed the fires. 

The pile, still big with imdiscoverd shows. 

Tho Tuscan pile, did last its Iroight disclose. 

Where Hie proud tops of Rome s new jklna ri«o. 

Whence giants sally, ami mvude the skies. 

Whilst now tho multitude expect the lime. 

And their 1ir‘d eyes the lolly mountain climb, 

A thousand iron mouths their voices try. 

And thunder out a dreadful harmony : 

In treble notes the small artillery plays. 

The tleep-rnoulh’d cannon bellows in the oaas. 

The lab ring pile now heaves, and, having given 
Proofs of it-s travail, sigli9 in flames to heaven. 

The clouds envelop'd hrav’n from human sight. 

Quench d ev'ry stai, and put out ev ry light, j 

Now real thunder grumbles in the skies. 

And in disdainful murmurs Heine dehes I 

Nor doth its answer d challenge Rome decline , 

But, whilst both parties in full concert join, 

While Itfav n and earth in lival peels resound, 

1 he doubtful crac ks the hearer s sense confound; 
Whether the claps of thunderbolts they bear, 

Or else the burst of c am ion wounds their ear, 

Whether clouds rag’d by struggling metals rent 
Or struggling clouds in Roman metals jient * 

Rut, O my Muse, tho whole adventure tell. 

As ev'ry accident in order folk 

Tall groves of trees the Hadrian tower surround, 
Fictitious trees with paper garlands cyown'd 
These know no spring, but when their oodiec sprout 
In fire, and shoot their gilded blossoms out, 

9 The pope's tiara, or triple mitre. 

+ This copy of verses is a translation from the Latin in Strada's 
Prolusmnes Academics?, Acc and an mutation originally of the 
style and maimer cf Camille Quemo, aurnamed the Arch-poet. 
His character and his writings were equally Ntngular; he was 
poet and buffoon to LcoX , and the common butt of that face¬ 
tious ponHfT and his courtiers, bee Strada? Prolusioues, Oxon 
1745, p 241, and Rayle's Ihctiouary, art. Leo X 
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When bla/.ing leaves appear abo\e their head* 

And into branc hing flumes their bodies spread 
Whilst real thunder split* the firmament, 

And heav’n s whole roof in one vast cleft is rent. 

The three-forked tongue amidst the rupture lolls, 

'1 hen drops, and on tho airy turret falls. 

The trees now kindle, and the uinland bums, 

And thousand thunderbolts for one returns. 

Brigades of burning art lies upward fly, 

Bright spears and shining spearmen mount on high 
Flash m the clouds, and glitter m the sky 
A seven-fold shield of spheres dulh heav'n defend, 
And back again the blunted weapons send. 
Unwillingly they fall, and dropping down, 

Four out their souls, iheir sulph'rous souls, and gTo&n 

With joy, great Sir, we view’d this pompous show, 
While Heav ’n that sat spectator still till now, 

Itself turn d actor, proud to pleasure you : 

And so *tis fit, whan Leo s fires appear, 

1 hat lleav’n itself should turn an engineer 
That Heav'n itself should all its wonders show. 

And orbs above consent with orbs below 
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-Ncque enim concludcre vrrsum 

Dixeris ease satis, ncque si quis senbat, uti nos 
Sermon! propiora, pules hunc esse poetam 

lion I Sal iv 40 

' ’Tis ntft enough the measur'd feet to close* 

Nor will you gne a poet s name to those 
Whose humble verse, like mine, approaches prose 

“ Mr. Spectator, , 

" You having, in your two la^-t Spectators, given 
the town a couple of remarkable letters in very dif- 
feient styles, 1 take tins opportunity to offer to you 
some remarks upon the epistolary way of writing in 
vcr..o. Tins is a species of poetry liy itself; auil 
has not so much as been hinted at in any of the 
Arts of I’oetry that have ever fallen into my hands, 
neither has it in any age, or any nation, been so 
much cultivated as the other several kinds of poesy 
A man of genius may, if be pleases, write letters ill 
verse upon all manner of subjects that are capable 
of being embellished with wit and language, and 
may render them new and agreeable by giving the 
proper turn to them. But, in speaking at present of 
epistolary poetiy, 1 would be understood to mean 
only such wntings m this kind as have bpen in use 
amongst the ancients, and have been copied from them 
by some moderns. These may be reduced into two 
classes • in the one I shall range love-letters, letters 
of friendship, and letters upon mournful occasions 
in the other I shall place such epistles in verse as 
may properly be called familiar, critical, and moral; 
to which may be added letters of mnth and humour. 
Ovid for the first, and Horace for the latter, arc the 
best originals we have left. 

11 He, that is ambitions of succeeding in the Ovi- 
I dian way, should first examine his heart well, amt 
feel whether his passions (especially those of the 
gentler kind) play easy; since it is not his wit, but 
the delicacy and tenderness of his sentiments, that 
will affect his readers. His versification likewise 
should be soft, and all his numbers flowing and 
querulous. 

“ The qualifications requisite for writing epistles, 

| after the model given us by Horace, are of a quite 
I different natuft. He that would excel in this kind 
must have a good fund of strong masculine sense 
to this there must ho joined a thorough knowledge 
of mankind, together with an insight mto the busi¬ 
ness and the prevailing humours of the age. Out 
author must have Ins mind well-seasoned with the 
finest precepts of morality, and be, filled with nice 
reflections upon the bright and the dark sides ot 
human life ; he must be a master of refined raillery, 


and understand the delicacies as well as the absur. 
dities of conversation. He must huve a UveU turn 
of wit, with an easy and concise manner of expres¬ 
sion ; every thing he says must be in a free anu dis¬ 
engaged manner, lie must be guilty of nothing 
that betrays the air of a recluse, but appear a man of 
the world throughout. Ills illustrations, his compa¬ 
risons, and the greatest parts of his images, must be 
drawn from common life. Strokes ol satire and 
criticism, as well as panegyric, judiciously thrown 
in (and as it were by-thc-bye), give a Vondortul 
life and ornament to compositions of this kind. But 
let our poet, while ho writes epistles, though never 
so familiar, still remember that ho writes in verse, 
and must for that reason have a more thau ordinary 
caie not to fall into prose, and a vulgar diction, ex¬ 
cepting where the nature and humour of the thing 
do necessarily require it. In tins point Horace hath 
been thought by some critics to be sometimes caic- 
less, as well as too negligent of his versification ; of 
which he seems to have been sensible himself. 

“ All I have to add is, that both these manners of 
writing may be made as entertaining, in their way, 
ns any other species of poetry, if undertaken by 
persons duly qualified; and the latter sort may be 
managed so as to become in a peculiar niannci in¬ 
structive. “ I am,” &c. 

I shall add an observation or two to the remarks 
of my ingenious correspondent, and, m the first 
place, lake notice, that subjects of the most sublime 
nature are often treated in the epistolary way with 
advantage, as in the famous epistle of Horace to 
Augustus. The poet surprises us with Ins pomp, 
ami seems rather betrayed into his subject than to 
have aimed at it by design. lie appears, like the 
visit of a king incognito, with a mixture of fami¬ 
liarity and gruudeur In works of this kind when , 
the dignity of the subject luiirics the poet into de- j 
scriptionh and sentiments seemingly unprcuiedi- j 
tated, by a sort oi inspiration, it is usual foi him to | 
'recollect himself, and fall back giacelullv into the ; 
natural stvle of a letter. 

I might here mention an epistolary poem, just 
published by Mi. Eusden, on the king’s accession 
to the throne ; wherein, amongst many otliei noble 
and beautilul sttokes of poetry, bis leader may see 
this rule very happily observed. 
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-dura 

Excrccgniperia, ct ramos conipesce fluentos. 

Vim. (icorg n SOS. 

.-— Evert a rigorous sway, 

And lop tile too luxuriant boughs away 

I have often thought that if the several letters 
which aie written to me under the charat ter of the 
Spectator, and which I have,.not made use of, wero 
published in a volume, they would not be an un en¬ 
tertaining collection. The variety of the subjects, 
styles, sentiments, and informations, which are 
transmitted to me, would lead a very curious, or 
very idle, reader, inseusibly aloug through a great 
many pages. I knows some authors who would pie.k 
up a sccrct^iistory out of such materials, and make 
a bookseller an alderman by tho copy. I shall 
therefore carefully preserve the original papers in a 
room set apart for that purpose, to the cud that 
they may be of service to posterity ; but shall at 
present coijtent myself with owning the receipt of 
several letters, lately come to toy bands, the authors 
whereof arc impatient for an answer. 
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Clarissa, whose letter is dated from Comhill, de¬ 
sires to be eased m some scruples relating to the 
shill of astrologers.—Referred to the dumb man for 
an answer. 

J. C. who proposes a love-case, as ho calls it, to 
the love-casuist, is hereby desired to speak of it to 
the minister of the parish : it being a case of con¬ 
science. 

The poor young lady, whose letter is dated Oc¬ 
tober ‘26, wbo complains of a harsh guardian and 
an unkind brother, can only have my good wishes, 
unless she pleases to be more particular. 

The petition of a ceitain gentleman, whose name 
I have forgot, famous for renewing the curls of de¬ 
cayed periwigs, is referred to the censor of small 
wares. 

The remonstrance of T. C. against the profana¬ 
tion of the sabbath by barbers, shoe-cleaners. See., 
bad better be offered to the society of reformers. 

A learned and laborious treatise upon the att of 
fencing, returned to the author. 

To the gentleman of Oxford, who desires me to 
iiisett a copy of Latin verses, which were denied a 
place in the university books. Answer Nunumque 
ptcmalut in annum. 

To my learned correspondent who writes against 
Mastei’s gowns, and poke sleeves, with a word in 
defence ot large scarfs. Answer : I resolve not to 
rai'e animosities amongst the clergy. 

To me lady who writes with rage against one of 
her own sex, upon the amount ot party warmth. 
Answer . Is not the lady she writes agaiDst reckoned 
handsome f 

I desire Tom Truelove (who sends me a sonnet 
upon his mistress, with a desire to print it imme¬ 
diately J to consider that it is long since I was m lov«. 

I shall answer a very profound letter from my , 
old friend the upholsleier, who is still inquisitive 
whether the king of Sweden be living or dead, by 
whispenng him in the ear, that I believe he is alive. 

Let Mr. Dappeiwit consider, What is that long 
sfoiy of the cuckobloin to me ? 

At the earnest desire of Mommia’s lover, who de¬ 
clares himself veiy penitent, lie is recorded in my 
paper by the name of the faithful Castalio. 

The petition of Chailes Cocksure, which the peti¬ 
tioner sty les “ very reasonable,” rejected. 

Tne memorial of Philander, whuh he desires may 
be dispatched out of hand, postponed 

I desire S. R. not. to repeat the expression “ under 
the sun,” so often in his next letter. 

The letter ol P. S., who desires either to have it 
printed entire, or committed to the llarnes; not to 
be printed entire. 
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Hie vir, hie est, tibi ouem proimtU aeepius audis * 
Visa A'.a. vl 791. 

Behold the promis’d chief! 

Having lately presented my reader with a copy 
of verses full of the false sublime, I shall here com¬ 
municate to him au excellent specimen ofthe true: 
though it hath not been yet published, the judicious 
reader will readily discern it to he the work of a > 
master; and if he hath read that noble poem on the 
prospect, of peace, ^ will qpt be at a loss to guess at 
the author. 

THE ROYAL PROGRESS 
When Brunswick first appeared, each honest heart, 

Intent on verses disdained the rules of iirt, *' 

For him the songsters, in unmeasur’u odes \ 

Debas'd Alcides, and dothrou’d the pons 
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In golden chains the kings of India led, 

Or rent the turban from Urn sultan's head. 1 

One, in old failles, and the pagan s strain, 1 

With nymphs and tntoiis, wafts lnm o’er the main, I 

Another draws fierce Lucifer in arms, 

And fills tho infernal region with alarms; 

A third awakes some druid to foretel 
Each future triumph from his dreary celL 
Exploded fancies ' that m v am doceive. 

While the mind uuuseates vvhal she can’t up beve 
My Muse tk’ expected hero shall pursue 
From clime to clime, and keep him »ull in view , 

His shining march describe m faithful lays. 

Content to paint him, nor presume to praise . 

Their charms, if charms they have, the truth supplies, 

And from the theme unlabour d beauties rise 

By longing nations for the throne design’d, 

And call'd to guard the rights of human kind, 

With secret grief his godlike soul repines, 

And Britain s crown with joyless lustre slunes, 

While pray'ra and tears his dcstm d progress stay. 

And crowds of mourners choke their sovereign's way, 

Not so he march'd when hostile squadrons stood 
In scenes of death, and fir'd Ills generous blood . 

When his hot courser paw d tir Hungarian plain, > 

Ami adverse legions stood the shock in vain j 

His frontiers past, the Belgian bounds lie views, | 

And cross the level fields lus march pursues 
Here pleas'd the land of freedom to survey, 

He greatly scorns the thirst of boundless sway 
O er the thin soil, with silent joy, ho spies , 

Transplanted woods and borrow'd verdure rise, 

Where ev'ry meadow won with toil and blood 
From haughty tyrants and the raging flood, 

W 14 I 1 funis and flowers the careful hind supplies. 

And clothes the marshes in a rich disguise 

buc h wealth for frugal hands doth Heav n decree. 

And such thy gifts, celestial Libeily ! 

Through stately towns, and many n fertile plain, 

The pomp advances to the neighbouring main, 

Whole nations crowd around with joyful ertes. 

And view the hero with insatiate eyes 

In Haga's lower* he waits fill eastern gales 
Propitious rise to swell the Britistffcails 
Hither the lame of England's monarch brings 
1 he vows and friendships of the ncighb'rmg kings ; 

Mature m wisdom, his extensive mind 
Takes hi the blended inteiest of mankind. 

The world’s great patriot Cohn thy anxious breast 
Secure in him, O Europe, take thy rest. 

Henceforth thy kingdoms shall remain ennfin d 
By rocks or streams, the mounds which Heav'ii de«ign cl 
The Alps their new-made monarch shall rest!am. 

Nor shall thy hills, Pyrene, rise in vain 

But see, to Bntain a isle the squadrons aland, 

And leave the sinking towers ami lets’inng land 

■The royal bark bounds o ci the floating plain, ! 

Breaks through the billows, and divides the main 

O'er tho vast deep, groat monarch dart thuie eyes, 

A wat ry prospect bounded by the skies. 1 

Ten thousand vessels, from ten thousand shores, \ 

Bring gums and gold, and either India's stores, j 

Behold the tributes hast'nmg to thy throne, I 

And sep the wide horizon all thy own 

Still is it thine, tho* now the cheerful crew 
Hail Albion s < liffs just whitening to the view 
Beforo the wind with swilling sails they ride. 

Till ’1 hames receives them In his opening tide 
The monarch hears the tliund ring penis around. 

From trembling woods and echoing hills rebound. j 

Nor misses yet. amid the dcaf'nlug tram. 

The roarings of the hoarse resounding nnun 

As in the flood he sails, from either side 
He views his kingdom in its rural pride , 

A various scene the wide-spread landscape yields 
O'er rich enclosures and luxuriant fields* 

A lowing herd each ferule pasture fills, 

And distant flocks stray o'er a thousand hills. I 

Fair Greenwich hid in woods, with new delight, 

(Shade above shade) now uses to the sight - 
His woods ordain’d to visit every shore, 

And guard the island which they grac'd before 

The sun now rolling down the western way, 

A blaze of fires renews the fading day . 

Unruniber'd barks the regal barge enfold. 

Bright'uing the twilight with tU beamy gold. 
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Lews thu k the finny shoals, :i countless fry, 

Before the whale or kingly dolphin fly . 

In one vast shout lie seeks the crowded strand, 

And m a peal of thunder gams the land. 

Welcome, great stranger! to our longing eyw. 
Oh! king desired, adopted Albion cries, 

For thee the East breath’d out a proq>Tmis breeze, 
Bright were the suns, and gently sweU'd the seas, 
Thy presence did each doubtful heart compose. 
And factions wonder’ll that they once were foes 
That joyful day they lost each hostile name, 

The same their aspect, and their voice die same. 

So two fair twins, whose features were design'd 
At one soft moment in the mother's mind, 

Show each the other with reflected grace. 

And the same beauties bloom in either face! 

M he puzzled strangers which is which inquire, 
Delusion grateful to the smiling sire 

From that *fair hill, where hoary sages boast 
To name the stars, and count the heavenly host. 

By the next dawn doth great Augusta rise, 

I’roud town * die noblest scene ncnoalh the skies 
O er Thames her thousand spires their lustre shed, 

And a vast navy hides Ins ample bed- 

A floating forest 1 From the distant strand 
A line ol golden cars strikes o’er the land : 

Britannia s peers in pomp and rub array. 

Betelc their king, triumphant lead the wuy 
Far as the eye can reach, the gaudy ti am, 

.A bright^)recession, shines along the plain 

So haply thro' the hcuvVs vvido pathless ways 
A comet draws a loug-exlciuL'd blaze . 
hrom east to west burns through til' ethereal frame, 
And hall heav'n s convex glitters with the flame « 

Now to the regal towers securely brought, 

He plans Britannia s glories In his thought, 

Resumes the delegated power he gave, 

Rewords the f.uthtul, and restores tin* brave 
Whom shall the muse fiom out the shimug throng 
Select, to heighten and adorn her song 
I liec, Halifax l’o thy rapacious mind, 

C) man approv'd, is Britain's wealth consign’d 
Her com (while N^sau (ought; debas'd and rude. 
By thee m beauty atod m truth renew'd. 

An arduous work 1 again thy charge we see. 

And thy own tare once more returns to thee 
O * foim d in overy scene to awe and please. 

Mix wit with pomp, and dignity with ease 
i ho' called to shine alotl, thou wilt not acorn 
To smile on arts thysell did once adorn 
For this thy mune succeeding tone shall piaise, 

And envy less thy garter than thy bays 

I he muse, if tir'd with thy onliv rung beams, 
Perhaps shall aim atmoie exalted themes 
Record our monarch in u nobler strain 
And sing the op’mug wonders ol his reign , 

Bright Carolina s heavenly beauties trace, 

Her valiant consort, and his blooming race. 

A tram of kings their truitfu 1 love supplies, 

A glorious Scene to Albion s ravish d eyta. 

Who sees by Brunswick’s hand her sceptic sway d. 
And through his line from age to ago convey (L 
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Implovit, slellasque vugius unratur, et astra 
Fix a polls, vidit quanta sub uocte j ace ret 
Nostra dies, risitque sur ludibrni— Lucan ix 11 
Now to the blest abode, with wonder fill'd 
The sun and moving planets he beheld, 

Then, looking down on the sun's feeble ray, 

Survey'd our dusky, faint, imperfect day, 

And under wbat a cloud ot night we luy —Rowf 

The following letter having in it some obseiva- 
lions out of tlie common road, I shall make it the 
entertainment of this day .— 

“ Mr. Spectator, 

“The common topics against the pride of man, 
which an* laboured by florid and declamatory wnteis, 
are taken from the baseness of his original, the im¬ 
perfections of his nature, or the shoit duration of 


those goods m which lie makes his bo&ht, 1 hough it I 
| be true that we can have nothing m U3 that ougtyt 
j to raise our vanity, yet a consciousness of our owu 
i merit may be sometimes laudable. The folly there- 
fore lies here . we are apt to pride ourselves in worth- 
i less, or, perhaps, shameful things; and on the other 
hand count that disgraceful which is our truest glory. 

“ Hence it is, that the lovers of praise take wrong 
measures to attain it. Would a vain man consult 
his own heart, ho would hifd that if others knew 
Ins weaknesses as well as he himself doth, he could 
j not have the impudence to expect the public esteem, 
j I’ride therefore Hows from waut ot reflection and 
■ lgnoranco ot ourselves. Knowledge and humility 
come upon us together. j 

“ The proper way to make an estimate of our¬ 
selves, is to considei seriously what it is we value or j 
despise in others. A man who boasts of the goods ; 
I of lortuue, a gay dress, or a new title, is geueially I 
I the mark of ridicule. We ought therefore not to I 
1 admire in ourselves what we aie so rcadv to Luu/h 
J at in other men. 

[ “ Muth less ran we with reason pride ourselves 

in those things, which at some time of our life we 
shall ccrtaiuly despise. And yet, if we will give our¬ 
selves the tiouble ot looking backward and forward 
on the several changes which we have already un¬ 
dergone, and hereafter must try, we shall him that 
the greater degiees of our knowledge and wisdom 
serve only to show us our own jinpoilcctioiis. 
i “ As we use from childhood to youth, wc look 
I with contempt on the toys and trifles which our ' 
jhenits have hitherto been set upon. When we ud- ! 
vauce to manhood, we aie held wise, in proportion j 
| to our shame and regret fur the rashness and extra- 1 
; vUgance of youth. Uld age fills us with mollifying i 
i reflections upon a life unspent in the pursuit ot [ 
'anxious wealth, or umertam honour Agiecable to ! 
tins gradation ol thought in this life, it may be 
reasonably supposed that, m a future stale, the j 
wisdom, the expel leucc, and die maxims of old age, ' 
will he looked upon by a .separate spun in much the 
same light as ail ancient man now sees the little , 
tollies and toyings of iillants. The pomps, the 
hoiiouis, the pollen's, and arts, ut luoital men, will | 
be thought as trilling as hubby-horses, mock battles, i 
or any other sports that now employ all the cunning | 
j and stiength, and ambition of rational beings from | 
four years old to nine ui ten. 
j “ if the notion of a gradual rise in beings from 1 
I the meanest to the Most High be not a vatu tniagt- 
■[ nation, it is nut improbable that an angel looks down I 
upon a man as a man doth upon a creature which j 
1 appioachcs the ueaiest to the rutronal nature. By ! 

; the same rule, it I may indulge my fancy in thu ' 
[particular, a superior biute looks with a kind of j 
1 pride on one of an inferior species. If they could 
rullect, vve might imagine, from the gestures of some 
of them, that they think themselves the sovereigns 
of the world, and that all things were made lor them. 
Such a thought would not be more absiud in brute 
creatures than one which men are apt to entertain, 
namely, that all the stais^n the firmament weie 
created only to pleai*? their eyes aud amuse their 
imaginations. Mr. Dryden, in his fathe of the Cock 
aud the Fox, makes a speech for hu hero, the cock, 
which is a pretty instance for tb'fi purpose.. 

Then turning, sold to Partlet, ‘ Soe, iny clear, 

How lavish nature hath adorn'd the >ear, 

How Bie pale primrose and the violet spring, 
i And birds entity their throatey diauS'd to sing 

All these are oura, and I with pleasure son 
, Mon strutting ou two legs, and aping me.’ 


* FlruimtoaU-houso 
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“ What I would observe from the whole is this, 
that we ought to value ourselves upon those things 
only which superior beings think valuable, since 
that is the only way for us not to muk in our own 
esteem hereafter.” 


No. G‘2'2.1 FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 19, 1714. 

■-F'ulleutiv srrmta vitu.—H ob. I lip. xviii 103. 

- ■ ■ A sate private quiet, which betray-c 

tUcir to ease, .uid cheats away the days—I ’ooiky 

“ Mn. Spectaior, 

“ In a former speculation you lmve observed, that 
lute greatness doth nut consist m that pomp and 
noise wltemtt the generality of mankind aie apt to 


sheep that were pounded, by night; but not to let 
his fellow-servants know it. 

“ Prevailed upou M.T. Esq. not to take the law of 
the farmer’s son for shooting a partridge, and to give 
him his gun again. 

“ Paid the apothecary for curing an old woman 
that confessed herself a witch. 

“ Gave away my favourite dog, for biting a beggar. 
“ Made the minister of the parish and a wing 
justue of one mind, by putting them upon explaining 
tin )r uotions to one another. 

“ Mem. To turn off Peter for shooting a doe 
while she was eating acorns out of his hand. 

“'When my neighbour John, who hath often in¬ 
jured me, conics to make tin request to-moriow" 

“ Mem. I have forgiven him. 

“ Laid up my chariot, and sold my horses, to re¬ 
place it. You have there taken notice that virtue 1 lievc the poor in a scaicity of corn, 
in obseunty otten appeals more illustrious ill the eye , “ in the same \ ear remitted to my tenants a fifth 

of supennr beings, than all that passes lor giandeur part of their lcuts. 


and maguiliceuce among men 

“ When we look back upon the history of those 
who have borne the part ot kings, statesmen, or eom- 
mamiris, tiny appeal to Us snipped of those outside 
oimuucnts tlrat darzle (heir contemporaries ; and we 
regnid their poisons as gloat 01 little m pinportmii 
to the eminence ot then virtues or vices The wise 
saving-, gencious sentiments, or disinterested con¬ 
duct ot a philosopher undei mean cmumstances of 
bio, set him higher,in oui esteem than the mighty 
potentates of the c.ntli, when we view them both 
111 tough the long prospect of many ages. Were 
the memoiis of an otm me man, who lived up to the 
dignity of Ins nature, null according to the rules of 
vntuc, to be laid before us, we should find nothing 
in such a character which might not sit him on a 
level with men of the highest stations. The follow¬ 
ing extract out of the private papers of an honest 
countly gentleman will set this matter m a deal 
light. Your leader will, perhaps, conceive a greatei 
idea of him fiom these actions done ill secret, and 
without a witness, than of those which have drawn 
upon them the admiMtiou ot multitudes. 


As I was airing to-day I fell into a thought that 
warmed my heart, and shall, I hope, be the better 
for it as lung as I live. 

“ Mem To eh.nge my son in private to erect no 
monument for me; but nut to put tins in my last wrll ” 


No. (*‘23.] MON DAY, NOVEMBER '22, 1714. 

Sed inilu vcl tollus optrrn pnui nn.i dehisoat. 

Vet pater ommpoti-ns tvUg.at m- futmiiie ini umbras, 
Pullenles umbras L.rebi, nm-tcmque prufmulam, 
jiutr, puclor, quam te violent. nut tua jui a rosut.'aiu 
I He mens, priimis qm me sibi junxit, anioos 
Absiulit, lile Ji.iljeat set uni, aervctipie sepult rn 

Vir.n 4*.n. iv. 24. 

Ilut first let yawning earth a pawngc reml, 

Arul let me thro' the dark abyss descend . 

I-'irst lot avenging Jove, with flames from high, 

Drive down this body to the nether sky, 

Condemn d vviiti ghos*s in endless night to lie. 
lte(ore l break the plighted faith t gave; 
he. lie win, had my vows -dial] everliave, 

1-or whom I lov'd on eaith, I worship in the gmvo 

DinniRH. 

I am obliged to my friend *he love-casuist for the 
following curious piece of antiquity, which I shall 
communicate to the public in his own winds:— 

“ Mn. Spectator, 

“ You may lemembcr that I lately transmitted to 
you an account of an ancient custom in the manors 
of East and West Enborne, in the county of Berks, 
and elsewhere. ‘ If a customary tenant die, the 


“ In my twenty-second year 1 found a violent 
uffectum for my cousin Chailes’s wife giovvmg upon 
me, wherein I was in danger of succeeding, if I had 
not upon that account begun my travels into foreign 
couiiti les. 

“ A little utter my letum into England, at a }>ri- j widow shall have what the law calls her fiee bench, 
vote meeting with my uncle Francis, I refused the j j n d l) l,; s c-npyhold lands ilum sola <-( ui >la /unit; 
offer ot his estate, and prevailed upon him not to tEat is, while she lives single and chaste ; but it she 
disinherit his son Ned. i commit incontinent y, she forteits hn estate; yet 

“ Mem. Never to tell this to Ned, lest he should ; jf B he will come into the court riding backward 
think hardly of his deceased fathei : though he con- j U p 0 ii a black ram, with Ins tail in her hand, and 


tunics to speak ill of me for that very reason. 

“ Prevented a scandalous lawsuit betwixt nfv 
nephew Harry and his mother, by allowing her un¬ 
derhand, out of my own pocket, so much money 
yearly as the dispute was about. 

“ Procured a benefice for a young divine, who is 
sister’s son to the good roan vvho-was my tutor, auil 
hath been dead twenty years.* ! 

“ Gave ten pounds to pool Mrs. my friend 

II-’s widow. 

“ Mem. To retrtHich m?o dish at my table, until 
I have fetched it up again. 

“ Mem. To repair my house and finish my gar¬ 
dens, in order to.einploy poor people after harvest- 
time. * 


say the words following, the steward is bound by tho 
custom to re-admit hoi to her free bench — 

' Here I am. 

Ruling upon a black ram, 

I.lke a whore as l am, 

Amt for my ertnatm cran ivrt 
Have lost my btneum bancum; 

Amt for my tail'a game 0 

Have done tills worldly shame 
Thereto,r. I pray, you Mr. bteward, let mo have 
my land again. 

" After having informed you that my Lord Coke 
observes, that tins is the most frail and slippery te¬ 
nure of any in England, I shall tell you, since the 
writing that letter, I have, according to my promise, 
been of great pains in searching out the records of 


" Ordered John to Jet out goodman D-’s j the black ram; and have at last met with the pro 
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readings of the court-baron, held in that behalf, for “ Several widows of the neighbourhood, being 
the space of a whole day. The record saitli, that a brought upon their trial, they showed that they did 
strict inquisition having been made into the right not hold of the manor, aud were discharged accord- 
of [he tenants to their several estates, by a crafty lnglv. 

old steward, he found that many of the lands of the “ A pretty young creature who rinsed the proces- 
manor were, by default of the” several widows, for- sion, came ambling in, with so bewitching an air, 
feited to the lord, and accordingly would have that the steward was observed to cast a sheep’s eye 
entered on the premises; upon which the good upon her, and married her within a month after the 
women demanded the ‘ benefit of the ram,’ The death of his wife. 

steward, after having perused their several pleas, 1 “ N. B. Mrs. Touchwood‘appeared according to 
adjourned the court to Barnaby bright,* that they | summons, but had nothing laid to her charge ; hav- 
might have day enough before them. ’ ! mg lived irreproachably since the decease of her 

“ The court being set, and filled with a great con- husband, who left her a yidow in the sixty-ninth 
course of people, who came from all parts to see the year of her age. 

solemnity ; the (ir*t who entered was the widow , “ I am, Sir,” &c 

Frontly, who had made her appearance in the last ___ 

year’s cavalcade. The register observes that finding 

it an easv pad-ram, aud foreseeing she might have j No. (>‘21 ] WEDNESDAY, NOV. ‘24, 171 1 

further occasion for it, she purchased it of the steward, i 

„ “ , ’ * , . ., T i „ ■ . ' Auilire, alqoe togam jubco com|>oiiei-c, qmumn 

‘‘ Mrs. Sarah Dainty, relict of Mr. John Dainty, I Ambitjone mala, aut argcnti pallet aniore; 

who was the greatest prude of the parish, caine next j Quisqui. luxuria- Hun 2 bet m 77 

in the procession. She at fi rst made some difficulty.' 1 Sit still, and hear, those whom proud thnughls du swell, 

of taking the tail m her hand; and was observed, ! Those th.u look pale by loving coin too well, 

” ., , - ... ,, ; Whom luxury corrupts — C'nnril 

ill pronouncing the form of penance, to soften the j 

two most fmphalie.il winds into rlmnim el an rum ; j Mankind is divided into two parts, the busy and 
but the steward took care to make her speak plain [he ,dlc. The busy world may be divided into the 


No. fi‘21] WEDNESDAY, NOV. 24. 1711 

Audi re, alque (ogam jubco compouere, qiiisqui* 
Ambitione hmI.i, aut argenti pallet aniore; 

Qmsqun luxuna- Hint 2 Sat m 77 

Sit still, and hear, those whom proud thoughts du swell. 
Those that look pale by loving eom too well, . 

Whom luxury corrupts— CTirjuii 


tww most fmpnatKMi woius into rlmrtm Hannan ; j Mankind is divided into two parts, the busy and 
but the steward took care to make her speak plain [he „j| P , The busy world may be divided into the 
English before he would let her have her land again, virtuous and the vicious. The vinous again into 
“ The tliiid widow that was brought to this w,oildly tlie covetous, the ambitious, and the sensual. The 
shame, being mounted upon a vicious ram, had the jj] P par t 0 f mankind are in a state inferior to anv 
misfortune to be thrown by him • upon which she OI)e 0 fthese. All the other are’engaged in the mir- 


shame, being mounted upon a vicious ram, had the idle par t 0 f mankind are in a state inferior to anv 
misfortune to be thrown by him • upon which she 0Ile 0 f [), PSP . All the other are’engaged in the pur- 
hoped to he oxcuspd from going through the rest of smt 0 f happiness, though often misplaced, and are 
the ceieinony; hut the steward being well vetsed in l therefore more likely to he attentive to such means 
the law, observed very wisely upon this occasion, j as shall be proposed to them for that end The idle, 
that the breaking ot the rope does not hinder the w ho arc neither wise for this world nor the next, 
execution ot the criminal, are emphatically called by Doctor Tillotson, •' tools 

“ The fourth lady upon record was the widow j a | l argP .*• They propose to themselves no end, lmt 
Ogle, a famous coquette, who had kept half-a-score run a dnft with every wind. Advice, theiefore, 
young tellows off and on for the space of two years • , would be but thrown away upon them, since they 
but having been more kind to her carter John, she : would scarce take the pains to read it. I shall not 
was introduced with the huzzas of all her loveis \ fatigue any of this worthless tribe with a long ha- 
ahout her. rangue; hut will leave them with this short saying 

“ Mrs. Sable appearing in her weeds, which vveie „f pia to , that “ labour is preferable to idleness, as 
verv new and fresh, and of the same colour with her brightness to rust.’’ 

whimsical palfrey, made a very decent figure in the i The pursuits of the active part of mankind aie 
solemnity. j either in the paths of religion and virtue; or, on the 

“ Another, who had been summoned to make her other hand, in the roads to wealth, honours, or 
appearance, was excused by the steward, as well j pleasure. I shall, therefore, compare the puisuits 
Knowing in his heart that the good ’squire himself i of avarice, ambition, and sensual delight, with their 
bad qualified liei for the ram. I opposite virtues; aud shall consider which of these 

“ Mrs. Quick, having nothing to object against ; principles engages men in a course of the greatest 
the indictment, pleaded her belly. But it was re- j labour, suffering, and assiduity. Most men in the 
membered that she made the same excuse the year t . 0 ol reasonings are willing to allow that a course o, 
before. Upon which the steward observed, that she | virtue will in the end lie rewarded the most amply 1 
might so contrive it, as never to do the service of but represent the way to it as rugged and narrow, 
the manor. , | If, therefore, it can be made appeal, lhat men strug- 

“The widow Fidget being cited into court, in- 1 g | 0 through as many troubles to he miserable, n 
sisted that she had done no more since the death of (bey do to be happy, my readers may, perhaps, be 
her husband than what she used to do in his lifetime; persuaded to be good when they find they shall lose 
and withal desired Mr. Steward to consider lus own nothing by it. 

wife’s case if ho should chance to die before her. First, for avarice. The mixer is more industrious 

“ The next in older was a dowager of a very cor- t h an t he saint: the pains of getting, the fears of 
pulent make, who would have been excused as not | os ; ng> an ,i t h e inability of enjoying his wealth, 
finding any ram that was able to carry her; upon have been the mark of satire in all ages. Were Ins 
which the steward commuted her punishment, aud repentance upon his neglect of a good bargain, his 
ordered her to make her entry upon a black ox. « sorrow for being over-reached, his hope ofimpioving 
“ The widow Mask well, a woman who had long a tU in, an d his fear of falling into want, direrted to 
lived with a most unblemished character, having their proper objects, they woifid mako so many 
turned off her old chamber-maid in a pet, was by different Christian graces and virtues. He may 
that revengeful creature brought in upon the black apply to himself a great part of St. Paul’s catalogue 
ram nine tunes tho same day. of suffering^. “ In journeying# often ; in penis of 

• Then the eleventh, now the tweiity-iecond of June, being waters, in perils -af robbers, in perils among false 
one o r the lnuge .1 day. in the year [brethren. In weariness and painfulncss, in watch- 
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tngs often, in hunger and thirst, in fastings often.” 
dU how much less expense might he “ lay up to 
himself treasures in heaven!” Or, if I may in this 
place be allowed to add the saying of a great 
philosopher, he may “ provide such possessions as 
fear neither arms, nor men, nor Jove himself.” 

In the second place, if we look upon the toils of 
ambition m the same light as we have considered 
those of avarice, we shall readily own lhat far less 
trouble is requisite to gain lasting glory than the 
power and reputation of a few years; or, in other 
words, we may with more ease deserve honour than 
obtain it The ambitious mail should remember 
Cardinal Wolsey’s complaint, “ Had I served God 
with the same application wherewith I served my 
kim_', he would not have foisakcn me in my old age.” 
The cardinal here softens his ambition by the spe¬ 
cious pretence of ‘‘serving his king;” whereas ins 
words, in the proper construction, imply, that, if 
instead of being acted* by ambition, he had been 
acted* by religion, he should have now felt the 
comforts of it, when the whole world turned its back 
upqn him. 

Thndly, let us compare the pains of the sensual 
with those of the viitunus, and see which are heavier 
, in the balance. It may seem strange, at the iirst 
I '.lew, that the men of pleasure should he advised to 
change their couisc, be< ause they lead a paintul life. 
Yet when we sec them so active and vigilant in 
I quest of delight; under so manv disquiets, and the 
! sport of such various passions, let them answer, as 
; hoy can, if the pains they undeigo do not outweigh 
then enjoyments. The infidelities on the one part 
between the two sexes, and the eapuces on the 
other, the debasement of icason, the pangs of cx- 
I peetaliou, the disappointments in possession, the 
, stincs of lemotse, the vanities and vexations attend¬ 
ing even the most refined delights that make up this ■ 
business of life, render it so silly and uncomfortable, - 
that no man is thought wise until he hath got over 
it, or happy, hut m proportion as he hath eleated 
himself from it. 

The sum of ail is this. Man is made an active 
being. Whether ho walks in the paths of virtue or 
vice, he is suie to nfcjj with many difficulties to 
prove lus patience aiwP excite his industry. The 
same if not greater lab am, .s required in the service 
of vice and folly as of virtue and wisdom, and he 
hath this easy choice left him, whether, with the 
strength he is master of, lie will purchase happiness 
or repentance 


i No. 623.] FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 26, 1714. 

1 - Amorps 

Du teneru muilitatur ungui —Hon 3 Oil. vi. i3 
l,ovo, from her tender years, tier thoughts employ M 

Tin. love-easuist hjth referred tome the following 
letter of queries, with his answers to caeh question, 
for my approbation. I have accordingly considered 
the several matters therein contained, and hereby 
con him and ratify his answers, and require the 
gentle querist to confirm herself thereunto 

“ Stn,» * 

“ I was thirteen the 9th of November last, and 
must now be£m Uj think of settling myself in the 
world : and so I would humbly beg your advice, 
wnat I must do with Mr, Fondle, who makes his 
addresses to me. He is a very pretty man, and 

—- - j * _ _ • 

* Actuated. 


hath the blackest eyes and whitest teeth you ever 
saw Though he is but a younger brother, he 
dresses like a man of quality, and nobody comes into 
a room like him. I know he hath refused great 
offers, and if he cannot marry me he will never have 
anybody else. But my father hath forbid him 
the huuse, because he sent me a copy of verses; 
for he is one of the greatest wits m town. My 
eldest sister, who with her good will would call me 
miss as long as 1 live, must be married hefoie me, 
they say. She tells them that Mr. Fondle rnakas a 
fool of me, and will spoil the child, as she calls me, 
like a confident thing as she is. In short, 1 am 
resolved to mairy Mr. Fondle, if it he but to spite 
her. But because 1 would do nothing that is im¬ 
prudent, I beg of you to give me your answers to 
some questions I will write down, and desire you to 
get them printed in the Spectator, and I do not 
doubt but you will give such advice as, 1 am sure, 
I shall follow. 

11 When Mr. Fondle looks upon me for half ari 
hour together, and calls me angel, is he not in love!” 

Answer. No. 

“ May not I be certain he will be a kind hus¬ 
band, that has promised me half my portion in pin- 
money, and to keep me a coach and six'iu the bar¬ 
gain ?”—No. 

“ Whether 1, who have been acquainted with him 
this Whole year almost, am not a better judge of his 
merit, than my fattier and mother, win) never heard 
him talk hut ut table f”—No. 

“ Whethei I am not old enough to choose for 
myself?”—No. 

“ Whether it would not have been rude in me to 
refuse a lock of his hair”’—No. 

“ Should not I he a veiy barbarous creature, if I 
did not pity a man that is always sighing foi my 
sake 11 ”—No. 

“ Whether you would not advise me to run away 
with the poor man —No. 

“ Whether you do not thiuk, that if I will not 
have him, he will not drown hnnsclt ?”—No. 

“ What shall I say to him the next tune he asks 
me jf I will marry him No. 

The following letter requires neither introduction 
nor answer-— 

“ Mr. Sm-cTATon, 

" 1 wonder that, in the present situation of affairs, 
youcan take pleasure m writing any thing but news; 
tor, in a word, who minds uny thing else ? The 
pleasure of increasing in knowledge, and learning 
something new every hour of life, is the noblest en¬ 
tertainment of a rational creature. I have a very 
good ear for a scciet, and am naturally of a com¬ 
municative temper; by which means T um capable 
of doing you great services in this way. In order 
to make myself useful, I am early in the anti-cham¬ 
ber, where I thrust my bead into the thick of the 
press, and catch the news at the opening of the door, 
while it is warm. Sometimes I stand by the beef¬ 
eaters, and take the buzz as it passes by me. At 
other times I lay my ear close to tip wail, and suck 
in many a valuable whisper, as it runs m a straight 
line from corner to corner. When I am weary with 
standing, I repair to one of the neighbouring coffee¬ 
houses, where I sit sometimes for a whole day, and 
have the news as it comes from court fresh and fresh 
In short, Sir, I spare no pains to know how the world 
goes. A piece of news loses its flavour when it hath 
been an hour in the air. I love, if I may so apeak, 
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to have it fresh from the tree; and to convey it to my 
friends before it is faded. Accordingly my expenses 
in coach-hire make no small article: which you may 
believe, when I assure you, that I post away from 
coffee-house to coffee-house, aud forcstal the Even¬ 
ing-post by two hours. There is a certain gentle¬ 
man, who hath given me the slip twice or thrice, and 
hath been beforehand with me at Child’s. But. 1 
have plnyed him a trick. I have purchased a pair 
of the best coach-horbes I could buy for money, 
and now let him outstrip me if he can. Once more, 
Mr. Spectator, let me advise you to deal m news. 
You may depend upon my assistance. But I must 
break off abruptly, for I have twenty letters to 
write. 

“ Yours, in haste, 

“TWOS. .Ql IDNIJNC.” 


No 026.1 MONDAY, NOVEMBER 29, 17M. 

Dulcique amnion novilate teuobo.—O vid, Mut 1.1. 

-With sweet novelty your taste 1 11 please —Kosorw. 

I have seen a little work of a learned man, con 
sisting of extemporary speculations, which owed 
their birth to the most trilling occurrences of life. 
His usual method was to write down any sudden 
start of thought which arose in his mind upon 'he 
sight of an odd gesticulation in a man. any whim¬ 
sical mimicry of reason in a beast, or whatever ap¬ 
peared remarkable in any object of the visible cre¬ 
ation. He was able to moralize upon ft snuff-box, 
would flourish eloquently upon a tucker or a pair of 
ruffles, and draw practical inferences from a full 
bottomed periwig, This I thought fit to mention, 


faculties ; but I believe is chiefly owing to tfiis, that 
the longer we have been in possession of being, tbg 
less sensible is the gust we have of it; and the more 
it requires of adventitious amusements to relieve us 
from the satiety and weariness it brings along with it. 

“ And as novelty is of a very powerful, so is it of 
a most extensive influence. Moralists have long 
since observed it to be the source of admiration, 
which lessens in proportion to our familiarity with 
objects, and upon a thorough acquaintance is utterly 
extinguished. But I think it hath i.ot been so com¬ 
monly remarked, that all the other passions depend 
considerably on the same circumstance. What is 
it but novelty that awakens desire, enhances de¬ 
light. kindles anger, provokes envy, inspires horror ? 
To this cause we must ascribe it, that love lan¬ 
guishes with ftuition, aud friendship itself is recom¬ 
mended by intervals of absence ■ hence monsters, by 
use, are beheld without louthing* and the roost, en- 
ebanttng beauty without rapture. That emotion of 
the spirits, in which passion consists, is usually the 
effect of surprise, and, as long as it continues, 
heightens the agienable or disagieeablc qualities o< 
its object; but as this emotiou ceases (audit ceases 
with the novelty) things appear m another light, and 
affect us even less than might be expected from their 
proper energy, for having moved us too much 
before. 

“ It may not be a useless inquiry how far the 
love of novelty is the unavoidable growth of nature, 
and in what respects it is peculiarly adapted to the 
present state. To me it seems impossible that a 
reasonable creature should rest absolutely satisfied 
in any acquisitions whatever, without endeavouring 
farther; fur, nftor its highest improvements, the 


by way of excuse for my ingenious correspondent, [ mftid hath an idea of an infinity of tiling! still bo- 


who hath introduced the following letter by an 
image which I beg leave to tell biro, is too ridiculous 
in so serious and noble a speculation. 

“ Mn. Spectator, 

“ When I have seen young puss playing her 
wanton gambols, and with a thousand antic shapes 
express her own gaiety at the same time that she 
moved mine, while the old grannum hath sat by 
with a most exemplary gravity, unmoved at all that 
passed, it bath mudo me reflect what should be tlie 


hind woith knowing, to the knowledge of whuh 
therefore it cannot be indifferent; as by climbing up 
a hill in the midst of a wild plain a man hath Ins 
pio-peet culaiged, and, together With that, the 
bounds of Ins desires. Upon this account, I cannot 
think he dettavts fiom tie state of the Jfletsed who 
conceives them to be perpetually employed in fresh 
scotches into nature, and to etemitv advancing into 
the fathomless depths of th'j jivme perfections. In 
this thought, there is nothin* bat what doth honour 
to these glorified spiri"'; provided still it be rcrtiem- 


occasion of humours so opposite in two creatures, j bored, tlmtfheir desire of more proceeds not from their 
between whom iheie was do visible difference but j disrelnhingwlirf they possess, and the pleasure of a 


that of age ; and 1 have been able to resolve it iuto 
nothing else but the force of novelty. 


new enjoyment is uotwith them measured by its nb- 
velfy (which is a thing merely foreign and accidental), 


“ In every species of ereatuves, those who have j but by its real intrinsic value. After an acquaintance 
been least time in the world appear best pleased i of many thousand years with fhe winks of God, the 
with their condition: for, besides that, to a liovy- ■, beauty and magnificence of. the creation fills tbemt 
corner, the world hath a freshness on it that strikes j with the same pleasing wonder and profound awe- 
the sense after a roost agreeable manner. Being ' which Adam felt himself seized with as be first 
itself, unattended with auy great variety of enjoy- l opened his eyes upon this glorious scene. Truth 
meut»,%xcites a sensation of pleasure; but, us age j captivates with uuborrowed charms, and whatever 
advances, every thing seems to wither, the senses 1 hath once giyen satisfaction will always do it. In 
are disgusted with their old entertainments, and ex- all which they ha.e manifestly the advantage of us, 


istence turns flat and insipid. We may see this 
exemplified in mankind. Ti e child, let him be free 
from patu, and gratified in his change of toys, is 
diverted with tfl. smallest trifle. Nothing disturbs 
the mirth pf the boy but a little punishment or con¬ 
finement. The voutb must have more violent plea¬ 
sures to employ fits time. The man loves the hurry 
of an active life, devoted to the pursuits of wealth 
or ambition. And lastly, old age, having lost its 
capacity for these avocations, 1 becomes its own in- j 


who are so much governed by sickly and changeable 
appetites, that we can with the greatest coldness 
behold the stupendous displays of Omnipotence, and 
be in transports at the puny essays of ljuinan skill; 
throw aside speculations of the aublimeit nature and 
vastest importance into some obscure corner of the 
mind, to make room fov sew in;' '.ms of no. conse¬ 
quence at all: are even tired of health, because 
upt enlivened with alternate ,#ain; ahd prefer the 
first reading pt aD indifferent autlyjr to the second 


supportable burden. This vaiiety may in part be 'or third perusal of ane whose merit and reputation 
accounted foi by the vivacity and decay of tht J are established. 


V 

■V 











